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The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  many 
parts  have  been  re-written,  while  several  subjects  which  have  come 
into  recent  prominence  are  now  discussed  for  the  first  time.  I  have 
also  thought  it  desirable  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  some 
respects. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  particular  attention. 
First,  Bacteriology  having  now  assumed  such  an  important  position  in 
relation  to  practical  medicine,  this  subject  has  received  special  con- 
sideration, both  from  its  general  aspect,  and  in  connection  with 
individual  diseases.  Secondly,  I  have  prepared  new  sections  dealing 
with  the  General  Therapeutics  of  the  principal  systems  and  organs  of 
the  body,  which  1  venture  to  think  will  be  found  useful  as  a  preliminary 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  symptoms  and  diseases  belonging  to 
each,  as  well  as  in  their  practical  treatment. 

I  desire  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  friends,  Dr.  Vivian 
Pooke,  Dr.  Badclipfb  Ceockeb,  Dr.  P.  W.  Mott,  and  Mr.  John  Haeold 
for  valuable  assistance. 

I  can  only  hope  that  this,  the  ninth,  edition  of  my  work  may  be 
found  as  acceptable  with  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine  as  its 
predecessors. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first 
dealing  with  general  principles,  and  with  subjects  pertaining  to  general 
pathology;  the  second  with  individual  diseases. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION.— OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF  STUDY. 

The  study  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine,  in  its  full  and  com- 
prehensive sense  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of  disease  in  all  its 
relationships.  This  term  properly  includes  every  deviation  from  the 
normal  and  healthy  condition  of  the  body  or  any  portion  of  it,  either  as 
regards  its  structural  integrity,  state  of  nutrition,  or  functional  activity 
and  perfection.  Ihere  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  health 
and  disease,  these  be.ng  merely  relative  terms,  but  in  ordinary  language 

atcXd  w?H,Vey  SUfficien^  °bvious  When  a  diseases 

assocuted  with  some  recognizable  structural  lesion,  it  is  said  to  be 
if  no  such  change  can  be  detected  by  any  method  of  invesW 

wTreh-  fm  ';biecfc]t°iQ(;1.1  a  ***«"^.  maintaining  that  there  can  be  no 
Lee  • ,  "  IT™?*  atC1tl0n',bufc  that  eveiT  deviation  from  health  must 
hecessanly  be  attended  with  some  kind  and  degree  of  organic  change 

LKneVh-°WeVeE  th°  di™°»  "  »  convenient  one^d  win Te 
'  '    '  1  V'       S  WOrk'    Minor  complaints,  whether  of  a  structural  or 

it  must  be  familiar  to  all  that  a  treatise  on  "  Medicine  "  does  rot 

Intend  to  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  disease,  as    ^t  defined  and  bv 

: "  understood  that  its  scope  "l£Sk?£™^S 

fe  ote"  ^^guishedfrom  those  discTssed 

an  rZ'ltPn      r1CS'  T}  geology.    The  remarkable  development 

I  ears  T  1 '  "T™  8?eta>L    b,'UncheS  0f'  Practi-  during  Keen 

,  «      "«,ngly  diffidt  even  to  this  extent  to  fulfil  t he 

Non        :  't^rl^80  °f  khld  -  i«tended.  lC 

Specialism?"  mZTl* ,  !ie.mo™  prominent  and  well-established 
refer,,,  to  in  ?l r  ef  and  7  T*^  wUle  °therS  Can  »"'y  be 
■■"plaint?  however  c/^nZTT^Tf  ^  There  are  not  *  *»w 
H  "«  elai  X  ev  to  K™, ^J"*  to  thi"  »tegory,  which 
fcg  considered  a^iJ:  £S*fS£ ^  tb~        b°  *° 

explain  their  I^S^SSLJ^  ^  *  "  ,lt  th«  °»tSet  to 
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I  Pathology— In  its  correct  sense  pathology  has  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive signification,  for  it  takes  within  its  scope  the  teaching 
and  explanation  of  the  origin,  causes,  nature  and  cluneal  history  o  all 
morbid  conditions  or  diseases.  General  pathology  is  concerned  with  such 
important  streets  as  congestion,  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  Regenera- 
tions fever,  and  other  morbid  processes  or  states  in  then;  general  aspec  t 
and  relations.  Special  pathology  deals  with  the  various  ^mdual 
diseases  which  are  recognized  by  particular  names,  as  measles,  pneu- 
monia o7  pericarditis.  °The  application  of  the  word  » pathology "  in 
Ordinary  medical  language  is,  however,  often  much  more  restricted  m  its 
meaning  than  that  fust  indicated.  Thus  it  is  commonly  employed  as 
merely  signifying  the  explanation  of  the  essential  nature  ot  a  morbid 
Process    of  the  characteristic  changes  associated  with  a  particular 

seise'  or  of  the  immediate  causation  of  some  prominent  symptom 
In  one  or  other  of  these  limited  senses  we  speak  for  example,  of  the 
natnoW  of  inflammation,  fever,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  endocarditi  , 
Salvn  Hv  diseases  of  the  heart,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  dropsy,  jaundice,  vonut 
Li  dY™!  convulsions,  or  coma.  Not  infrequently  the  term  is  used 
as  sySymous  with  "morbid  anatomy"  or  "anatomical  characters, 

b1l^™£.™isS-the  branch  of  pathology  which  deals  with 
the  caf  S!  of  general  morbid  states  and  individual  diseases,  or  the 
influences  and  agencies  by  which  they  are  originated. 
™  IH  Symptomatology  ok  S  emeiology.    These  terms  are ,  appl  ed  to 
, j       4.mDT1+  nf  ivitholoo-v  which  is  concerned  with  all  that  pei  tains 

thek  diScriama.t.™  from  other  moitad a  ltim,to 
%J%£%  ^to'Slr^--,  -d  as  occor  io 
individual  cases.  ^mnnrt-mifc  branch  of  Medicine 

and  other  recognizable  changes ^Si^22S^°«««ni»atian, 
come  under  this  head,  as  revealed  usual       J  ,     obtained  for 

though  in  some  cases  morbid  tissues  or  Pg™^^^  associi,ted 
observation  and  investigation  during  ^  Jwibed   as  their 

with    individual    diseases   may  be  conveniently 

ANATOMICAL  CHAUACTEKS.  MprHnine  can  only  be  built 

A  satisfactory  and  ^^^^£^i^Sl  Before 

«P  ^  ^dymg  ^  d     i    as     S  1 i«?  -ly  desirable  to  have  a 

proceeding  to  learn  ^dividual  disease  b,  «i       B    'taining  to  general 

Comprehensive  acquaintance  ^  "ZJ^n^er  generll  pathology. 
^^^  ^^^  ^  ZM  reCeiV6dUe 
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attention;  but  especially  those  which  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
ordinary  practice.  Students  at  the  present  day  need  to  be  particularly 
on  their  guard  against  being  unduly  attracted  by  complaints  which  are 
merely  of  scientific  or  pathological  interest,  while  neglecting  those  with 
which  they  will  have  so  constantly  to  cope  during  their  professional  life. 
Moreover,  the  evident  tendency  to  study  special  branches  or  diseases 
before  having  properly  mastered  general  principles  and  facts,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  the  necessity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with,  and  duly  recognizing  the  pathological  and 
clinical  relations  of  different  systems  and  organs  to  each  other. 

Methods  of  Study. — I  proceed  now  to  point  out  the  plan  according 
to  which  Medicine  can  be  learnt  most  easily  and  satisfactorily.  First 
u  should  be  studied  as  a  Science,  a  knowledge  of  its  theory  hema- 
acquired,  as  taught  in  books,  lectures,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  such  infoi° 
mationand  explanations  are  given  with  reference  to  principles  and  facts 
as  can  be  conveyed  by  these  methods  of  instruction.    Secondly,  it  must 
be  learnt  as  an  Art.  the  practice  of  medicine  being  studied:  (i.)  By- 
personal  observation  and  examination  of  actual  cases  of  the  several 
diseases,  as  exemplified  in  individual  patients,    (ii.)  By  intelligent  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  different  modes  of  clinical  instruction,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  allusion  may  be. made  to  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  thorough  training  in  "case-taking,"  under  competent 
supervision,    (in.)  By  the  education  of  those  external  senses  which  are 
of  such  essential  and  constant  service  in  the  investigation  of  diseased 
conditions,  especially  sight,  touch,  and  hearing;  and  by  repeated  practice 
m  the  employment  of  the  various  instruments  which  are  available  for  a 
similar  purpose,    (iv.)  By  the  systematic  observation  and  study  of  the 
morbid  changes  produced  in  the  several  organs  and  tissues.  Pathological 
anatomy  and  histology  have  now  come  to  occupy  a  very  prominent  place 
<n  the  medical  curriculum,  and  ample  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
studying  this  subject  practically.    Every  student  should  certainly  learn 
now  to  conduct  a  post-mortem  examination  or  "necropsy"  in  a  thorough 
and  systematic  manner;  and  should  at  least  be  familiar  with  the  ffross 
Matonucal  characters  of  the  organic  lesions  usually  met  with     Up  to  a 

f'°mt  alS?  thB  Practical  value  of  microscopical  and  chemical 
Ut'""  mast  be  recognized;  but  the  more  elaborate  methods  of 
Im  ho  ogica  investigation  belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  the  "skilled 
pathologist    or  "  bacteriologist."  Borneo. 

,,f'f'f  methods  of  study  just  mentioned  are  important,  though  of 
-  »e,  those  of  a  practical  kind  are  far  the  more  essential,  for  anyone  who 
;  -<<  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of  medicine  is  absolutely  incon  - 

,    6nter;  UP°"  lts  ractice-    Sfcil]  (hi*  theoretical  knowledge  is  not 
.  :  seeing  that  it  helps  materially  to  clear  the  way  for 

.  '"V;1:1  8aVe8  Waste  of  "me  and  labour,  for  the 

h,  ;  :  *»e  elementH  of  the  subject,  and  the  more  information 

esses  bef0re  beginning  Ins  practical  work,  the  more  likely  is  he  to 
f""  and  permanent  benefit  therefrom.  3 
'•—,,1  fields  for  the  study  of  illustrative  cases  of  the  several 
r,;(.,  ;:;:;;»;«'«  J'f  « l-pitaland  the  different  out-patient  depart 

Wording  examn  cs  0^*7^  ^?  ^  Sh°Uld  b°  dul*  attenSed>  fche 

I.  r  off  he  "     ;  *.   ,   ,IG  ttC,,lte  °*  mo,e  chronic  affections,  the 

n r  ;T  -'men  s  met  w,th  in  ordinary  practice,' and 
minoi  or  moie  local.zed  disorders  not  usually  admitted  into 
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hospitals.    If  practicable,  however,  it  is  very  desirable  that  patients 
should  also  be  visited  at  their  own  homes,  so  that  they  may  be  observed 
in  the  midst  of  those  conditions  which  form  part  of  then-  every-day 
life     There  are  certain  diseases,  moreover,  a  practical  acquaintance- 
with  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  which  generally  can  only 
be  studied  in  this  way,  namely,  the  majority  of  the  acute  specie 
fevers   which,  with  few   exceptions,  are   not  admitted   into  geneial 
hospitals,  on  account  of  their  infectious  nature,  but  it  appears  that 
m  the  near  future  medical  students  will  have  facilities  for  observing 
these  complaints  in  special  hospitals  set  apart  for  their  treatment. 
Though  ™  is  requisite,  if  possible,  that  examples  of  «B  forms  ot  disease 
should  be  seen/however  rarely  they  may  be  met  with,  yet  those  which 
are  of  common  occurrence  should  receive  the  chief  attention,  and  of  these 
the  stud^t  cannot  observe  too  many  cases,  in  order  to  become  familiar 
* ith a 1  tie  important  facts  pertaining  to  them.    There  are  certain 
fecial  departments,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  sk,n,  eye,  ear  and 
L      thich  ought  certainly  not  to  be  neglected  at  the  present  day ; 
and  the  necessary  practical  instruction  and  experience  can  be  readily 
obtained  in  most  general  hospitals  or  m  special  institutions. 


CHAPTER  II. 
ETIOLOGY  OR  CAUSATION  OF  DISEASE. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  an  intelli g-t  ^int 

gives  material  aid  in  diagnosis  ,  it  nyu  u  j  eravity 

prognosis,  as  the  same  morbid  con itxon  ^^^^^ 

tions.    Lastly,  the  causes  of  tf^ve  °     ninent  symptoms, 

whether  general  or  local  as  well  as  of  the  ■J^S^drfmto.  gome 
must  be   learnt,   and  these  are usually  sufte-     j       ^  ^ 
complaints  can  only  be  P"^***  £ih  individual  cases  it  is 

the  term  specific  is  applied.  Id ■J*™*?  *  t  as  siblo  into  their 
most  desirable  to  obtain  as  clea '  ^  i»si  M        P  that  mQiC 

etiology,  and  in  the  majonty  of  ■  JJ  w01.k,  each  of  which 

than  one  cause  perhaps  several,    «     e  both  m_ 
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intelligent  comprehension  of  the  mode  or  modes  in  which  they  produce 
their  injurious  effects.  This  may  be  ohvious  enough,  but  not  uncom- 
monly it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  a  question  involving  much  controversy. 

General  .Etiological  Summary. — The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  general  outline  of  the  principal  recognized  causes  of  disease 
but  for  much  necessary  detail  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  on 
the  subject.  The  serological  facts  relating  to  individual  diseases  and 
symptoms  will  be  subsequently  dealt  with  in  their  appropriate  con- 
nections. 

Numerous  terms  have  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  classifying 
causes,  but  they  are  often  very  ambiguous,  and  are  of  little,  if  any^ 
practical  value.  1  will,  therefore,  only  allude  here  to  the  division  into 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  the  latter  under  certain  circumstances 
being  also  named  determining. 

Predisposing  causes  include  those  influences  which  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  organ  or  part,  rendering  it 
more  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  disease  generally,  or  of  some  particular 
lesion.  Exciting  causes  comprehend  the  immediate  and  direct  agencies 
by  which  the  different  morbid  changes  are  produced.  The  terra  predis- 
position is  used  to  express  the  state  favourable  to  the  action  of  an  exciting 
cause,  and  the  individual  in  whom  it  exists  is  said  to  be  predisposed  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  any  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cat.on  between  the  two  classes  of  causes  thus  named;  what  may  only 
predispose  at  one  time  may  excite  at  another,  and  especially  is  this  true 
when  several  influences  act  together  and  for  a  long  period  Further  a 
so-ca  led  predisposing  cause  may  only  render  one  organ  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  with  a  certain  disease  than  another;  for  example,  age  exercises 
a  marked  influence  as  regards  the  seat  of  tubercle  or  cancer. 

Jjop  the  purpose  of  summarizing  the  more  common  causes  of  disease  it 
WM  be  convenient  to  divide  them  primarily  into  Intrinsic,  or  those 

hE£d*FT*         individual,  in  whom  they  are  either  inherent  or 
nfl  2 L  \   7 R1NSIC;v °*  tb°Se  ^  t0  accidental>  ^d  chiefly  external 
ill  I  1 f8  tHlS  \*.  Pract,cab]e,  an  endeavour  will  be  made  in 
pwtrj  SS5  WhiCh  ™*  be  ™™  as  predisposing, 

°Pe«  Ttjjzz*;  IKS 

comht.ons  tend  to  affect  different  organs  at  different  age  "or  even  o 
be  United  to  special  tissues  in  a  particular  organ.    This  mav  often  be 

It  f  I  frtam  organs,  being  much  greater  at  one  time  of  life  than  at 

nnf,;  mar:fd"    Ch«"iges  of  structure  also,  in  the  direction  of  decav  not 

7ZVm  \h°  *»•  to         as,  for  eSpTe 

II,;   ,         ,  '  . 7f's  In  advanced  life  rendering  them  brittle,  and 

-  ^  childreD  and  ^  p-ns 

•fa  wTwhSj^SS  P,"°ne  t0  Cerfcfti" ,a,Tection8  than  males,  and 
«ex.  This  (h-r  e  ids  or  T  "T"''  liml4ed  to  one  or  other 
in  the    r  C  '1'^rence  ,n  the  conditions  of  special  organs 
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as  a  rule  much  more  sensitive  and  excitable,  and  therefore  mure  liable 
to  various  nervous  disorders.  The  proportion  of  deaths  is  on  the  whole 
greater  among  males  than  females.  . 

c    General  or  Constitutional  Condition.    State  of  Health,  Previous  Ill- 
nesses, etc.— A.  state  of  general  debility,  whether  congenital  or  acquired, 
predisposes  to  many  diseases.    Possibly  the  opposite  condition  of  robust- 
ness and  vigour  may  increase  the  liability  to  other  affections.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  have  also  much  influence  plethoric  01 
aneemic  individuals,  for  example,  being  predisposed  respectively  to  certain 
complaints.    Diseases  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  of  an  acute 
nature,  frequently  predispose  to  or  excite  others,  e.g    the  various  fevers 
whoop  ng-cough,  lung-affections,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis.  Certain 
lymphs,  such  as  cough,  particularly  if  neglected,  may  be  produc hve 
of  serious  mischief.    Habitual  neglect  m  attending  to  the  natural  func- 
tions especially  those  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  yery  com- 
l?ads  to  injurious  results.    The  existence  of  morbid  changes  m 
certain  organs  or  tissues  may  readily  induce  or  predispose  to  further 
lesions  in  them,  or  may  give  rise  to  secondary  diseased  conations  ra 
ot  er  parts     Thus  a  fatty  or  calcified  state  of  the  arteries  renders  them 
liable  to  be  easily  ruptured  ;  cardiac  diseases  often  set  up  lung- affections 
ZTvrceversd:  one  disease  of  the  lung  or  heart  frequently  originates 
another -  while  the  secondary  effects  of  affections  of  these  organs  upon 
other  structures  are  familiar  to  all.    Other  causes  of  disease  which  maj 
be  alluded  to  under  this  head  are  direct  loss  of  blood  ;  ex™  or  Jag. 
continued  morbid  discharges;  and  the  sudden  suppression  of  an  nabi 
W  discharge,  of  a  chronic  skin-disease,  or  of  some  local  development 
of  a  constitutional  disorder,  such  as  gout.  naTOelv 
d.  Temperament.-Vonr  principal  temperaments  a* 1^  d  ^nie^ 

a4ne£ v.hieh  <Io  not  at  all  inflnence  others  in  the  s^Xm8dininn» 
t£o  caL'with  article-  of  diet,  »  «sh  .  SdSS 

capable  of  transmission  from  pa^nt  to  A  n  >  *n  bIt  the  evidence 
some  of  them  this  belief  is  „nques  .onab  j  n  o  hhn  .u  ^ 
is  by  no  means  so  clear  or  reliable  with  res  pect  ..t  to 
borne  in  mind  that  members  of  differen b  ge uera bio  y  P^^ 
the  same  extrinsic  causes  of  disease,  ami  t  ■  >  ■><  maladies 
certain  affections  seen,  to  run  through  la, nihes  g  hereditary 

or  general  morbid  con ,  ,.,»;,«  »«^Jg£  n  rit.d-.liso.sos,  namely, 
may  be  mentioned  :- (i.)  U  )  tarn  conscui  syphjlis,  and  the 

gout,    rheumatism,  scrofula 

hemorrhagic  diathesis,    (u.)  some  airtcuo 
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namelv,  epilepsy,  chorea,  insanity,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  neuralgia, 
alcoholism,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  (iii.)  Physical  deformities,  as  well  as 
deficiencies  in  connection  with  the  special  senses,  such  as  blindness  or 
deafness,  (iv.)  Early  degenerations,  either  local  or  general,  evidenced 
by  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  fatty  changes  in  organs,  loss  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  skin,  premature  greyness  or  baldness,  loss  of  teeth, 
and  other  signs  of  decay,  (v.)  Some  skiu-diseases.  (vi.)  Emphysema 
and  asthma,  (vii.)  Gravel  and  urinary  calculus,  (viii.)  Diabetes, 
(ix.)  Haemorrhoids  (?) . 

The  morbid  conditions  observed  in  different  generations  of  the  same 
family  need  not  be  identical,  but  may  be  merely  allied  in  their  nature. 
This  particularly  applies  to  nervous  affections,  and  to  degenerations. 
For  instance,  there  may  be  epilepsy  in  one  generation,  and  insanity  in 
the  next.  Again,  some  vicious  habit  in  the  parent  may  lead  to  disease 
in  the  offspring;  thus,  intemperance  may  undoubtedly  originate  certain 
nervous  complaints.  In  some  cases  a  constitutional  disease  in  the  parent, 
such  as  syphilis,  may  only  cause  the  offspring  to  be  weakly  and  delicate. 

The  transmitted  disease  may  be  actually  developed  in  the  foetus  in 
utero,  being  then  termed  congenital;  it  may  appear  spontaneously  at 
some  period  or  other  after  birth  ;  or  it  may  lie  dormant  until  brought 
out  by  an  exciting  cause.  In  some  cases  it  is  supposed  to  pass  over 
one  generation  and  appear  in  the  next,  this  being  called  "Atavism." 

Hereditary  tendency  to  disease  may  unquestionably  be  intensified. by 
intermarriage  of  those  suffering  from  the  same  affection,  for  example, 
phthisis ;  and  also  by  the  marriage  of  those  who  are  closely  related] 
very  young,  or  of  very  unequal  ages.  It  appears  to  be  transmitted  in 
many  cases  more  readily  by  female  than  by  male  branches  of  families. 

The  hereditary  character  of  a  disease  is  sometimes  revealed  by  its 
development  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  usual,  of  which  gout  is  a  striking 
instance.  Families  occasionally  seem  remarkably  prone  to  be  attacked 
by  certain  affections,  and  to  have  them  with  great  severity,  of  which 
some  of  the  infectious  fevers  afford  illustrations. 

9-  /';""•— There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  influence  of  race  in 
increasing  the  liability  to  certain  diseases,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  greater  proneness  of  white  than  black  people  to  suffer 
from  malarial  fever.  The  excessive  prevalence  of  some  diseases  anions 
particular  races  may  be  explained  by  their  habits,  mode  of  living,  and 
place  of  abode. 

-\  1  "  •    a-  Causes  depending  on  surrounding  conditions. 

Atmosphere.— The  air  breathed  must  necessarily  influence 
greatly  the  state  of  health,  and  it  does  so  in  the  following  ways  It 
may  be  impure,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  changed  "by  proper 
ventilation,  and  therefore  contains  an  undue  amount  of  the  products 
ot  respiration  and  combustion.  Or  it  may  be  mixed  with  gases  not 
usually  present,  such  as  those  which  emanate  from  sewers  or  decom- 
piling animal  or  vegetable  matters,  or  those  which  are  given  off  in 
connect,,,,,  u„h  many  manufactories  or  other  branches  of  industry 
3  I  IT"'i,tk'M  lW.  i,lKO  constfintly  Present  more  or  less,  for 
rnef  1  '        T'    ,air'  w°o1'  ""consumed  carbon,  fragments  of 

Se %STSE  T.      1VtDg  The  atmosphere  is  frequently 

moisture  r  F  Z  transmission  of  specific  poisons.  The  degree  of 
" Z  c   ,  u  T-'H  W"*  ""l-^nfc.  excess  or  deficiency  in  this 

respect  often  producing  injunonfl  consequences.  Temperature  will  be 
noticed  separately.    Possibly  its  electrical  condition,  Ji  the "amount  of 
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ozone  in  it,  may  have  some  influence.  And,  lastly,  modifications  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure  certainly  affect  the  health,  of  which  we  have  a 
familiar  illustration  in  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow  the 
ascent  of  a  high  mountain.  Atmospheric  influences  may  act  either  as 
predisposing  or  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

(ii.)  Temperature. — Excessive  or  long-continued  heat  or  cold  acting 
upon  the  general  system  is  most  injurious.  A  sudden  change  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  also  often  causes  serious  mischief  ;  and  so  does  exposure 
to  cold  winds,  especially  east  wind.  Even  in  warm  weather  a  "  chill 
may  give  rise  to  disease,  and  this  is  frequently  due  to  the  patient's  own 
carelessness,  for  instance,  neglecting  to  change  wet  clothes,  or  remaining 
exposed  to  a  draught  when  heated  and  perspiring.  The  local  effects 
resulting  from  the  direct  action  of  excessive  heat  or  cold  are  sufficiently 

familiar.  , 

(iii  )  Amount  of  light  and  iv solution.— Those  who  reside  or  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  their  life  where  little  or  no  sunlight  enters,  are 
unquestionably  below  par  as  regards  health.  The  amount  and  kind  ot 
artificial  light  employed  has  also  an  influence  in  the  causation  of  certam 
forms  of  disease.  .  . 

(iv  )  Soil— The  chief  modes  in  which  the  soil  exercises  its  influence 
upon  the  body  are  by  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains, 
capable  of  decomposition  ;  by  its  degree  of,  and  permeability  to  mois- 
ture •  by  its  effect  on  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  whether  absorpti  ve 
or  reflective  ;  and  by  its  chemical  composition,  which  affects  that  ot  the 
water  and  air  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wherever  there  is  an  accumulatmn 
of  decaying  vegetable  substances,  with  sufficient  moisture  and  a  certain 
temperature,  as  is  the  case  in  marshy  districts,  malarial  affections  are 
almost  always  prevalent.  Clayey  soils  are  very  moist  and  cold  Most 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are  healthy,  unless  they  contain  vegetable  or 
other  matters  liable  to  decomposition.  Those  m  which  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  believed  to  originate  goitre  and 
renal  calculus,  probably  by  impregnating  the  drinking  water.  1  he 
sudden  breaking  up  of  soil  is  often  attended  with  evil  consequences. 

(v)  Seuaqe,  Bouse-rejuse,  Manure,  etc-These  are  very  common 
sources  of  disease,  on  account  of  the  decomposing  organic  matters  of 
which  they  mainly  consist,  and  of  the  deleterious  gases  given  oft 
Sewage  matters  in  certain  cases  contain  morbific  agents  of  a  specific 
kind  and  promote  their  development  or  render  them  more  virulent 
These  materials,  or  the  gases  which  emanate  from  them,  are ;par iculariy 
hurtful  when  they  contaminate  water  winch  is  used  for  drinking  put 

POlTcauses  due  to  the  social  condition  and  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  to  certain  other  accidental  influences. 

(i  )  Food.— This  may  be  deficient  m  quantity  or  of  ™«™«^J 
nutritive  quality,  eithe?  habitually  or  only  ^^^"^SS 
promote  or  induce  disease,  especially  m  children.  On  the  other 
hand  the  diet  may  be  excessive,  or  too  rich  m  quality.  Habitual 
irregularity  as  regards  meals,  bolting  food,  or  msufhcient  mast  at k 
foom  any  cause  are  often  very  injurious  ;  while  the  harmful  effects  of 
occasional  errors  in  diet  are  familiar  to  all. 
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empty  stomach.    It  must  be  Lome  in  mind  also  that  many  of  the  com- 
poands  sold  as  beer,  wines,  and  spirits  contain  highly  noxious  adultera 
t.ons.    \\  ater,  or  the  want  of  it,  is  a  very  prolific  cause  of  disease 
When  this  element  is  insufficiently  supplied  for  cleanliness  and  other 
purposes,  serious  results  often  ensue.     The   habit   of   drinkino-  We 
quantities  of  water,  especially  during  meals,  frequently  does'" harm 
Again,  water  may  be  the  direct  means  of  conveying  various  morbific 
agents  mto  the  system,  such  as  noxious  gases,  certain  salts,  poisonous 
metals,  the  ova  of  worms,  auimal  organic  matters,  particularly  those  con- 
tained in  the  excreta,  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
and  specific  poisons.     Tea-drinking  to  excess  is  a  common  cause  of 
troublesome  symptoms,  and  its  injurious  effects  are  familiar  in  all  classes 
•ot  society.    Milk  may  do  harm  if  decomposed  or  adulterated  ;  and  it  has 
been  definitely  proved  to  be  not  unfrequently  the  medium  by  which 
■certain  specific  poisons  enter  the  system.  . 

(iii.)  Certain  habits,  such  as  smoking  or  snuff-taking  to  excess-  the 
abuse  of  narcotics,  especially  opium,  morphine,  or  chloral  hydrate,  as'  well 
fn  l  ,0fchei,dru^  no;v  commonly  resorted  to;  and  excessive  indulgence 
in  hot  condiments  tend  to  injure  the  health  more  or  less,  and  not 
uncommonly  lead  to  serious  results. 

*J£l  Cl°th™9—This  ™7  be  insufficient,  either  habitually  or  only 
from  time  to  time;   or  certain  regions  may  be  inadequately  protected 
Thus  infants  and  young  children  are  frequently  completely  exposed 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  no  doubt  «  take  cold    ?as  a 
On  tehqeUoHe'  Ch<rSt £  "J80  in  m***  P™*8  -sufficiently  covered 

Siildr^n i  OliS^1  ndlVldr1S/rt  n0t  unc— 17  over-clad^especiaUy 
pressure  as  in  th?  ,    7   /°+,d°  h"T  hj  beine  to°  ti«ht  and  ^iJg 

of  various  substances  of  an  irritating  character. 

a-oeiated  witlT  fl  l  *-deClded.  danger  from  the  violent  efforts  and  strain 

(  vi       / , ,/  eA^rcises  and  other  forms  of  voluntary  exertio 

«ve  eSS~^  tl,e-  be  specially  mentioned  exce^ 
^P«  ™S\SSv"Stn?7,  P°ffclCularly  if  combined  with  deficient 
emotions  nnch  as  S  \  ?£loD$ed  ™orry>  and  all  vjolent  or  depressing 
•"ddeu  f,,::       S  'mat  dee^.anxiety  of  or  severe  and 

ttedirei  injur?  o "I  u  <  ^OV'™  "'^  c"mll'io»'  «»"ng  to 
chiefly  inclad7eSe^al  toll™         J  ^T^'0";    Mecl'a"ieal  causes 

ance  of  a  fixed  posit  , '  and  iheTrr^t?  Btr*,ninfr  Pronged  mainteS 
bodies  and  other  solid  sub" a nee  '°"  °7 'T*0  ',r°d0Ced  b?  ^eign 

Wenfonod  calculi  of  difT  ■        lin,l  K    ?  ^  "my  bo  PnrtimiluHy 

"Oeretrt  kmds,  accumulates  0f  feces,  parasitic 
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animals  and  plants,  and  particles  inhaled  into  the  respiratory  organs 
Occupations  often  act  injuriously  in  one  or  more  ot  the  ways  just 
indicated.    A  mechanical  cause  sometimes  leads  to  the  local  development 
of  a  constitutional  disease;  thus  pressure  or  injury  may  determine  the- 
formation  of  cancer  in  a  particular  structure. 

(ix.)  Causes  connected  with  the  sexual  functions. -Yenerert  excesses, 
masturbation,  and  too  early  or  frequent  sexual  excitement,  unquestion- 

^cttete6  £ftoj£S^2SS  which  have  to  he  borne  in  mind 
in  ordWy  practice,  but  it  wilfbe  found  that 

less  combined  in  an  individual  case.    On  an  extens  ve  6L»le  tl,e^ 
influence  is  evident  in  the,  diversities  which  are  obse rved  as  to  the 
general  state  of  health  of  communities,  and  as  to  the  P«£nki  diseases 
which  prevail  in  civilized  and  uncivilized  countries  ;  ™  dlJe"n* 
and  in1  the  same  country  under  varying  mochfica  ions  o    go  ernm  nt 
civilization,  religion,  etc. ;  in  large  towns  and  country place,,  as  well  as 
in  different  towns  or  districts,  and  m  separate  even ^  of  limited 
localities;  and  in  mountainous  regions  and  low  confined  1 
must  also  be  remembered  that  what  are  commonly  poken of  u  causes  ot 

or  less  definite  and  constant  ,-^tant   effects  of  certain 

1.  Chemical  irritants    and  POTS0WS;— ^e+,in^f  nvTmucous  surface, 
substances,  when  brought  into  contact  with.  ^^^^  "various 
are  well  known,  and  some  have  even  a  canst ic  a  ta 
chemical  poisons  produce  disorders  ^  iesions  w hich  ar *  ™  . 
definite  and  specitic  in  each  case   and  they  belong  ^  ^^Vf act  that 
and  organic  group.    Particular  attention ^  must ^^^^t^ 
some  of  these  poisons  may  gam  an  entrance  mto  the  body 
with  the  occupation  of  anind  vidual,  or  m  some ,  ot her  j  V  tU    in  t£ 
directly  administered  as  poisons  or  ^ficine^    ™  »  « 
deleterious  effects  which  are  produced  by  W  £  arsenic,  it 

arsenic,  copper,  gold,  and  other  ^M  t  ^  ^ 

is  important  to  note  that  certaxn  of  ^  being  afterwards 

hue  powder  from  papers  used  toi  PaPerln|  ™  j  poisolling. 
inhaled,  thus  giving  rise  to  symptom* ot  aisemca  F  o  rf  the 
2.  CWs  i«d  /rom  fte  vegetable  Icingd om.  £J  ;  •  r;u,lsitic 
ordinary  poisons  are  of  vegetable  origin,  s  «h  Mopu,  >  of 
plants  growing  in  various  -structures  o:  '  ;  ^ «  tieq^  e 
disease,  especially  of  Bkm-afieotionj.     1  ■     occasionally  to  excite- 

organisms  (.oreina)  m  the  stomach  ,  su  p osed  harm, 
vomiting.  .(iii-)/»eeompos,ng  v(.,v  ^  or  ^.ortj 

It  is  particularly  injurious  by  Pro^cm*.  >  rt  is  generally  believed 
poison,  so  prevalent  in  marshy  dist  nc cs.    k    •  e         diseases  are- 

that  the  specific  micro-organisms  originating  una  i 
of  vegetable  nature.  wWmii  —  (U  Certain  animals 

3.  Causes  connected  with  the  animal  -    ^  f 

are  venomous,  and  are  capa b  e  c,  mflictt  ^  ^  of 
example,  wasps  and  serpen  s    others  W  e •  s  lf  taken  in- 

M  irritating  secretion.    Qu.)  Some  animals  ! 
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fcernally,  such  as  cantharides.  (iii.)  Parasites  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom  very  commonly  set  up  morbid  conditions  in  the  human  body. 
The  various  intestinal  worms,  and  the  external  parasites  which  infest  the 
skin,  afford  familiar  illustrations,  (iv.)  Specific  poisons. — A  number  of 
very  important  diseases  originate  from  the  entrance  into  the  system  of 
certain  specific  poisons,  which  are  transmitted  from  some  other  animal 
to  man.  or  from  one  human  being  to  another,  for  instance,  hydrophobia 
anthrax,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  syphilis.  These  specific  agents  are  now 
almost  universally  regarded  as  being  of  the  nature  of  micro-organisms  ; 
which  are  also  believed  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  certain  other  diseases' 
not  of  an  infections  character.  This  subject  will  call  for  detailed  con- 
sideration later  on. 

4.  Causes  originating  ■within  the  system.— Some  complaints  are  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  morbific  agents  in  the  blood,  which  have  been 
generated  within  the  body,  as  the  result  of  perversion  of  the  functions 
of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition.  Gout  furnishes  an  illustration 
and  once  developed  the  malady  may  be  hereditarily  transmitted.  In 
this  connection  allusion  may  also  be  made  to  the  ptomaines,  leucomaines, 
and  other  substances,  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  various 
ioods  and  other  organic  materials,  as  well  as  during  the  process  of 
digestion  and  m  certain  special  diseases.  These  are  now  looked  upon 
as  powerful  poisons,  which  may  be  introduced  from  without,  as  well  as 
developed  within  the  body. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY  OR  SEMEIOLOGY. 

The  scope  of  this  branch  of  medicine  has  already  been  indicated  but 
before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  symptomatology  of  individua 
diseases,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  subject  somewhat  more  in  detai 

S^iKST1  8  TrldPP°,nt''  Under  the  h^d^:-I.  Clin.cai,  Histokv 
*x. _ajiag.no.sis.    in.  Prognosis. 

associated  wiH^TV^r  exPression  "  cli>^  ^tory"  maybe 
I \C  I n  V^cuUv  d.seases  or  with  individual  cases.    It  in* 

phc  generally  a  descnption  of  their  mode  of  onset,  symptoms,  course 
du  at  on   and  terminations.     Many  complaints  have  a  more  or  less 

PS t>! fa^±Bt°^  if  a,,,0Wef  to  ran  their  Datoal  course  and  tin 
it   .  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  the  "natural  history"  of  a  disease 

h  i  t  tZ^-T0US  T(  i!y'm"  influences  flfc  however,  even  il  rt 

t  o    to  affections  winch  most  clearly  come  under  this  category  •  while 
.  '^e  proportion  of  instances,  no  such  definite  description  Is' a  p  iS 
,     '  tin     •    ,  t0;'(,al  W,th  caiu*,  it  need  HcnwSj  be 

fact       ,  '?  f    I    V''Tty  m  mofc  with'  bat  nevertheless  this  obvious 

It  ua       .T'.u,""t  in  ordinary  medical  practice. 

 ;  ndrt r;;;:;     ih»  *******  bating  to  &m 

Varieties  which  S^ZJZ^U^A  °0Ur3e'  and  ^nration.-The 

I  The  LnrS  o    L    II  \n  the*?  VUtiachn  are  as  Follows.— 

vasmn  of  an  dlness  may  be  quite  sudden,  as  often  happens  in 
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the  case  of  apoplexy,  syncope,  and  many  forms  of  hemorrhage,  toe  sub- 
sequent course  necessarily  differing  in  different  instances,  a  rapidly  latal 
termination  being  not  uncommon.    2.  Frequently  a  disease  is  acute, 
coming  on  rapidly  ;  being  severe  in  its  character  ;  and  of  brief  or  at  any 
rate,  limited  duration.    Many  acute  affections  run  a  tolerably  definite 
coarse  ordinarily— for instance,  the  eruptive  fevers  and  pneumonia;  but 
irregularities  are  frequently  observed,  owing  to  disturbing  influences 
and  several  diseases  of  this  class  exhibit  distinct  varied  m  tl  e  i 
process      When  the  onset  is  less  rapid,  and  the  symptoms  are  less 
intense,  the  illness  is  said  to  be  subacute.    3.  The  great  majority  of  com- 
plaints'are  more  or  less  chronic,  the  symptoms  setting  m  gradually  and 
not  beino-  pronounced,  at  any  rate  at  first;  while  the  progress  is  slow  and 
often  ver/prolonged.    A  chronic  disease  may,  however,  be  the  sequel  of 
an  LteYttackfor  such  an  attack  may  supervene   and  is  often  the 
cause  of  a  fatal  termination  in  chronic  cases.    4.  Some  diseases  are 
cCacterized  by  periodical  exacerbations,  which  come  on  at  regu ar  o 
irregular  intervals,  the  patient  being  compar »^7°r°™^™ 
in  the  meantime.    Such  complaints  are  usual  y  chronic  m  the  ^regress 
but  acute  or  sudden  as  regards  the  onset  and  ! ^nsity  of be  at acks 
having  a  remittent  or  intermittent  course.    ^M^gue   go    ,  and 
asthma  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  this  group  rrf^TatteSk 
here  that  before  the  actual  manifestation  of  a  c hsea ™™tT a™C* 
belonging  to  either  of  the  groups  above  indicated,  ^P^"  n  . 
uncommonly  present,  giving  more  or  less  clear  ™ 
what  is  about  to  happen;  such  phenomena  are  ^ ^J/^*^ 
vrecursorv  and  they  are  also  known  as  prodromata.     lne  noimat  corns 
^f  a  disease  is  not  uncommonly  interrupted  by  one  or  more  relapses;  oi 

^SEES  Sffi  Clinical  Investigation-Symptoms 

J£SX£±£  widest  and  most ^ompreh 

manifestations  of  disease  in  living  subjects  »r  ^  enabled 

which  we  not  only  recognize  its  presence,  but  "^^.^described  as 
to  determine  its  seat  and  nature.    They  may  be  cane  ^  ely  clesc 
clinical  phenomena,  an  expression  which  will  be  WbJ" 
ployed  in  this  work.    The  word  srgn  »  "^^^  erectly,  in 
many  it  is  regarded  as  synonymous ^^^^0me^  as  indicate 
my  opinion,  it  should  only  be  associated  with  sjicnpm 
the  seat  and  nature  of  a  particular  disease  ^ ".^J*^™  „  be 
symptoms  which  are  more  or  less  ^^^j^XnSna,  which 
conveniently  limited  to  a  special  group  of  clinical  pneno 

will  be  referred  to  presently.  Q™„fnm  "  Medicine  has  made 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  word    sy m] ,  m  ,c      and  it  is 

remarkable  advances  in  relation  to  oWal  mveshga tmn , 
most  important  for  the  student  ^KStoS^eM^iiM  are  ap- 
it  includes  at  the  present  day,  and  what  methods  ot 

plicable  for  diagnostic  purposes.  ,Wase  consist  merely  in 

1  A.  A  large  group  of  the  man, teste  ,o,  s  —  °  ^ 
subjective  sensations  experience  I  by  the  patient,  v  obvious 

itching,  or  fatigue  ;  or  of  ^^.V^^^^t  and  unaided 
to  the^observer,  or  can  be  readily  detected W™™^ ^  hel  of  very 
employment  of  the  external  senses or  at  any ^  ate  >ca.  Welling, 

simple ^apparatus,  for  example ^^^fi^^ST^ii^^oifP^*  1>e  ^p^Li-oli 
^fene^ 
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named  subjective  and  objective,  but  writers  are  not  agreed  on  this  point, 
and  consequently  such  a  limitation  leads  to  confusion.    Some  phenomena 
are  both  subjective and  objective.    In  this  connection  allusion  maybe 
made  to  the  division  of  symptoms  into  general  and  local.    The  obvious 
distinction  is  that  general  symptoms,  which  are  also  often  called  constitu- 
al,  involve  the  whole  body  more  or  less,  and  have  no  definite  relation 
to  individual  organs  ;  while  those  of  the  local  class  are  referred  to  a 
limited  region  or  area,  or  are  connected  with  a  particular  organ  or 
system.    Similar  phenomena,  however,  may  be  either  general  or  local  in 
their  extent  in  different  cases,  such  as  pain,  itching,  dropsy,  wasting,  or 
paralysis  ;    while  symptoms  which  are  of  general  distribution  may 
have  a  distinctly  local  origin,  for  instance,  jaundice.    Moreover,  pheno- 
mena which  are  in  a  sense  local,  being  more  directly  associated  with,  or 
evidenced  by,  particular  structures,  organs,  or  parts,  and  which  it  should 
always  be  the  custom  to  note  by  simple  methods  in  ordinary  practice, 
often  afford  information  of  the  highest  value  as  to  the  state  of  the  system 
generally,  or  the  existence  of  some  constitutional  disease.    In  this  con- 
nection special  allusion  must  be  made  to  the  facial   characters  and 
expression;  the  bodily  temperature;  the  pulse;  the  condition  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  teeth,  and  throat ;  appetite  and  thirst;  the  odour  of  the 
breath  ;  and  certain  states  of  the  skin.    It  must  further  be  noted  that 
not  a  few  conditions  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  general  symptoms 
are  m  reality  more  or  less  complex  morbid  states,  such  as  rio-ors  fever' 
anaemia,  collapse,  or  the  "  typhoid  condition." 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  obvious  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute line  of  demarcation  between  general  and  local  symptoms  ;  and  it 
mast  farther  be  borne  m  mind  that  some  which  fairly  belono- to  the 
local  category  may  m  reality  depend  upon  a  general  or  constitutional 
condition,  as  is  often  exemplified  by  headache,  vomiting,  palpitation,  or 
disturbance  of  breathing.  Allusion  may  be  here  made  to  the  terms 
direct  or  idiopathic,  and  indirect,  as  applied  to  local  svmptoms  They 
signify  respectively  that  the  phenomena  noted  are  immediately  asso- 

e.  a  ed  with  the  diseased  structure  ;  or  that  they  affect  some  more'  or  less 
Blatant,  it  may  be  a  very  remote  part,  having  no  evident  connection  with 

he  actual  seat  of  mischief.  It  is  very  important  to  recognize  the  fact 
tha such  indirect  symptoms  are  often  met  with  in  practice?  and  they  are 

tZdZf  t  ,     T-  descri,bed  as  secondary,  sympathetic,  ovreflex, 

according  to  the  explanation,  real  or  supposed,  of  their  occurrence. 
i*ne  methods  applicable  for  the  recognition  and  investigation  of  the 
Class  of  phenomena  now  under  discussion  may  be  summed   up  as 
l    •  "/-"<•<«/  or  cursory  examination  ;   (2)  Systematic  questioning;  and 
yo)  Simple  objective  examination.  v 

Jtll.StUPe^cial^cu^ory  e:,-amination.-It  often  happens  that  when  a 
E    .1,?  "der  notice  certain  symptoms  are  evident  to  the  most 

-  and  at  once  attract  attention,  or  they  can  be  recognised 

-  ;' t  an?  C*Z°Z  Such  symptoms  may  actually  £S£ 
55  5  raf("'  P"  a  Sood  clue  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  a  disease  • 
while  tl.ey  very  commonly  indicate  the  lines  alone  which  WW 

f,  ,  t        my  PheJ!0ine?a  of  thi«  kind,  and  to  be. on  the  look-out 

highest v«         A?  m'  7  r'mng  °ften  tllUH  afford  ^formation  of  the 
tinned  pr Nation  e   ^  7      °  ^I?0™  OT  conditions  may  be  men- 
prostrat.on,  emaciation,  corpulency,  anaemia,  jaundice,  dropsy  of 
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various  kinds,  burning  heat  of  skin,  cutaneous  eruptions,  dyspnoea, 
delirium  or  unconsciousness,  and  vomiting;  the  odour  of  the  sweat  in 
acute  rheumatism,  and  of  the  breath  in  alcoholism,  diabetes,  uraemia, 
or  gangrenous  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  and  peculiar  sounds 
associated  with  the  act  of  breathing  or  coughing,  or  alterations  in  voice 

0l72  T°SySteviatic  questioning. -It  is  evident  that  for  much  necessary 
.  information  concerning  symptoms  we  must  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
rely  upon  what  we  are  told  by  patients,  or  by  their  friends  or  others 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give  such  information.     To     ask  questions 
for  this  purpose  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  very  simp ,le ,  matter 
but  in  reality  it  is  not  uncommonly  decidedly  difficult:     This  line  of 
investigation  should  always  be  conducted  m  an  intelligent  and  orderly 
manner  with  a  definite  notion  of  what  it  is  desired  to  ascertain,  and 
S5ded  by  a  knowledge  of  details  about  symptoms  which  is  by  no 
means  always  possessed.    Phenomena  which  are  entirely  subjective 
can  only  be  thu   made  out,  but  certain  symptoms  generally  recognized 
as  be  ono-ino-  to  this  group  may  be  verified  in  other  ways.    The  sensa- 
tions compfained  of  or  described  by  patients,  though  of  course  they 
sSdbe  taken  into  account  and  duly  considered  m  every  case,  must 
be  accepted  with  more  or  less  caution,  and  they  must  be  properly 
LouTred  into  and  analysed,  so  that  their  reality  and  actual  »g^°»oe 
mav  be  determined.    It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  such 
Nations  are  very  liable  to  be  exaggerated  or  misrepresented,  even  if 
bey  eSs  a"  all ;  while  they  may  be  referred  to  parts  altogether  remote 
from  the  actual   eat  of  disease.    With  regard  to  objective  symptoms  it 
muTt  be  boime  in  mind  that  by  judicious  questioning  we  m ay  gather 
much  important  information  about  many  of  these  phenomena,  m  relation 
rdetSwhich  we  may  have  no  opportunity  of  watchuig ^ur^-J 
m   Simple  objective  examination.— By  this  is  meant  the  persm mo 

looked  hat  clinical  phenomena  are  not  unc ommonly  prese nt  of  which 
tW  are  unaware    and  which  are  ^7^1°^  3^£JE 

Kut^ 

Sr^ 

and  efficiently  carried  out  ^JJ^^J^t  o  such  aids  as 
however,  also  to  ^^^^^^^^^  »  the  1— 
the  clinical  ^^'^  ^^  ^  throat;  and  apparatus  for 
depressor,  which  helps  ii  *  exa™     -       .    common  use,  and  require 
recording  height  and  weight— as  these  aie  1  Nation.  Sight 

bo  special  training  for  their  ^^^^^SSferdfa.gSi. 
and  touch  are  the  senses  upon  w    eh -a     ^  7  h,ehlli(,lUy 

information  required  and  the  methods  ot  applying  m  be 

termed  "inspection  "  and  "  V^P^  J^^ ^t  not  be  omitted 
more  fully  explained  later  on.  But  heie  a  a  val„ciD 
to  mention  that  smell  and  hearing  are  m  certain  cases 
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tive  sensations  of  which  patients  complain,  such  as  debility,  pain,  or 
tenderness.  There  is  one  rule  which  should  be  invariably  followed' by 
the  practitioner,  namely,  to  test  the  statements  of  patients  by  personal  obser- 
vation and  investigation  in  every  case,  so  far  as  tin's  is  practicable,  so  as  to 
verify  them  or  otherwise,  and  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  for  himself 
about  details.  To  take  for  granted  what  they  complain  of  or  describe 
is  often  most  misleading.  These  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  such 
symptoms  as  wasting,  cough,  spitting  of  blood,  vomiting,  local  redness  or 
swelling,  and  dropsy,  about  which  patients  not  uncommonly  give  most 
unreliable  accounts.  In  carrying  out  this  process  it  is  in  many 
instances  necessary  to  make  the  patient  perform  some  act,  such  as 
walk,  cough,  speak,  or  execute  local  movements,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  particular  symptoms.  It  should  be  noted  that  among  the 
phenomena  which  are  open  to  ordinary  objective  examination,  in  addition 
to  those  which  are  entirely  external,  must  be  reckoned  morbid  chano-es 
associated  with  certain  orifices  or  mucous  surfaces  which  cau  be  easily 
seen  or  felt  by  the  finger,  such  as  the  mouth,  throat,  anus  and  its  vicinity 
or  vagina  J ' 


B.  A  second  group  of  clinical  phenomena  may  be  made  to  include 
those  to  which  the  term  physical  signs  has  been  more  particularly 
applied,  bome  writers  use  this  expression  as  synonymous  with  objective 
symptoms,  but  although  there  is  no  positive  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  the  distinctive  recognition  of  physical  signs  is  convenient  and 
useful  iu  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  out  by 
definite  methods  of  physical  examination,  which  demand  special  study 
and  much  practical  training,  before  they  can  be  emploved  with  any 
2SE  ^  *he  ^tigation  of  disease.  Such  methods  are  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  by  their  aid  we  are  enabled 

t?on"?f?l  J"?  °ften  eSS6ntial  inf°™ation  as  to  the  condi- 

tions of  these  reg.ons  and  their  contents.    They  are  also  of  much  service 

1  r,ndmortb0n  °f  t!le  PartS  ?/  ^  r68?^  W*"**  ou?sid  tl 
i'       L    VrSe  n  generally.    They  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 

-  chapters,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  stated  that  they  include 
'  ■  her  al  t^i  ?  ^  or  manf^n,  percussion,  and  aulcnltation. 
"  l!£ *gDT-  f  *  s°metmieS  emPloJed,  such  as  mensuration, 

B5^^f0th?t  Wh  -ClI  ?  18  ?"?  necessa^  to  refer  t0  parties 

2  ;    1    r   .    ,  lhePoint  1  w,sh  ^  msistnponis  that  physical  exami- 

•  n.  the  techmcal  sense  here  employed/stands  on  I  vln-y  £ 

g  Sate?  '  ,  TJ'^Wry  °bjective  e^^ation,  and  needs  a  far 
fact'  ri  .         'V,'1  Sk,M  Tl  l-'xP-'"^ce  before  it  can  be  practised  satis- 

^ag/  abitity  anclTnteiTic     "  ^  ****  ?6  °f  an-™ie  of 

instruction  and  stnrlv  S  |g    it'  wh°  Pavs  due  attention  to  clinical 
GVrtaln  •    /  y  6nrm8  the  medical  curriculum  at  a  hosnif-,1 

^  be  eat Z  metered  !  ?l  iU'e fot  a  K0,"l-;" ively  simple  kind,  and 
«yen«edwith       '       '  "°fc  um;ommo«1y  they  may  be  entirely 

apI-Vihet  P,f;:;i' 'riv11"?0611  stated'  sor  ******  ™** 

Ration  of  tSK«SSS  /-amination  »  to  the  systematic  invest 

the  nervous  s^-stett     At  anv  f  l'"     '-n8  W      aS  t0  that  direote<*  to 

Portant  facts  that Z„  I      f  £  *  W,U  Herve  to  emphasize  the  im- 

a  very  defin  tept rinAtZT^Z  ^  f^'H  te  b°  «»™d 

the  process.  1  t  'i ? ,  7.    T  ^t  ttrB  ofton  of  *'™fc  service 

'"thcr,  these  methods  arc  frequently  applicable  in  the 
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examination  of  local  conditions,  such  as  a  swelling  or  tumour,  or  a 
diseased  joint.  A  form  of  physical  exploration  which  deserves  special 
mention  is  the  digital  or  manual  examination  of  internal  parts,  which  can 
be  reached  by  passing  one  or  more  fingers,  or  sometimes  even  the  whole 
hand,  through  an  external  opening,  such  as  the  anus  or  vagina. 

0.  I  would  place  in  a  third  division  the  phenomena  revealed  by  the 
examination  of  secretions  or  excretions,  and  of  morbid  products  or  dischai-ges 
of  various  kinds.  As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  urme,  fceces,  vomited 
matters,  expectoration,  fluids  obtained  from  serous  cavities  or  cysts,  and 
purulent  discharges.  It  is  well  known  that  phenomena  of  this  nature 
are  frequently  of  essential  service  in  diagnosis,  and  they  should  always  be- 
separately  dealt  with.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  line  of  investigation 
is  within  the  province  of  any  well-trained  practitioner,  who  is  supposed 
at  least  to  be  able  to  note  the  quantity  of  these  materials  ;  to  observe  their 
general  physical  characters,  with  the  specific  gravity  and  reaction  when 
required-  and  to  examine  them  chemically  and  microscopically  in  an 
ordinary  way.  The  more  elaborate  chemical  analyses  and  advanced 
investigations  with  the  microscope  and  other  special  instruments  require, 
however,  the  aid  of  scientific  experts,  who  are  competent  to  carry  them 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  solid 
materials  of  a  morbid  nature  have  sometimes  to  be  examined  more  or  less 
carefully  and  fully  for  diagnostic  purposes,  such  as  calculi  and  other 
concretions,  or  fragments  of  growths  removed  from  the  body.  _ 

D   The  progress  0f  clinical  medicine,  more  particularly  during  recent 
years,  has  brought  into  use  a  variety  of  instruments  and  apparatus  in- 
tended for  the  demonstration  or  study  of  special  phenomena,  and  as  a 
class  these  may  be  conveniently  placed  in  a  separate  category  Itwould 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss  them  at  length  here,  as  they  are 
severally  considered  in  their  appropriate  connections  m  this  woi  k.  Uac 
s  Intended  for  some  definite  object  or  objects,  and  has    o  ^  spe  ia 
studied  and  practically  learnt  before  it  can  be  of  any  value  for  clinical 
purposes     Is  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  the  laryngoscope,  rhino 
Lope,  ophthalmoscope,  endoscope,  and  different  kinds  of  speculum  ;  t  c 
cyrtometer,  stethometer,  spirometer,  cardiograph,  and  sphygmogra 
the  hemacytometer  and  heemoglobinometer ;   the  ^^^J^ 
other  apparatus  used  in  the  investigation  o    the  """^^f^dtiE 
systems    electrical  apparatus  of  various  kinds  ;  the  polai  iscope    and  the 
spectroscope     Some  of  these  instruments  are  now  m  cons  ant  emplo)  - 
men   in  ordinary  practice,  and  students  arc  fully  trained  m   heir  use; 
otters however,  are  of  very  limited  application,  and  require  the  assist 
Ince  of  an  Sprt  specially' skilled  hi  carrying  out  Uui  particul ar  mode 
of  examination  which  exceptional  circumstances  might  call  tor. 
°  1  Tnother  modern  clinical  advance  is  the  more 

of  various  operative  procedures  for  diagnostic  purposes.    Amongst  tueso 

to  be  carried  out  move  readily  and  efficiently  Fn rth  er  ««m  • 
nSorded  by  the  epecial  modes  of  examination  directed  to  I  <  rasopna  u  , 
SS*  id  inf tinea;  •  ^  ~  £J "iXZ 

calculus.    In  this  connection  also  allusion  may  be  made  to 
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tion-method  of  diagnosis  which  has  been  introduced  in  relation  to 
tuberculosis  and  other  specific  diseases  believed  to  be  duo  to  mien,- 


organisms. 


General  Remarks.— In  relation  to  the  groups  of  phenomena  and 
methods  ot  investigation  which  have  just  been  discussed,  there  are  cer- 
tain pomrs  to  which  attention  needs  to  be  particularly  directed.    In  the 
first  place  the  student  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  different 
kinds  of  symptoms  which  are  met  with,  and  should  endeavour  to  under- 
stand their  significance  and  pathological  relations.     Then  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  definite  knowledge  should  be  acquired  of  the  clinical 
phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with  each  system  and  oro-an  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  of  the  plan  of  examination  which  it  is  most  con 
venient  to  follow,  before  the  study  of  its  individual  diseases  is  entered 
upon     In  this  work,  therefore,  an  introductory  clinical  outline  is  riven 
in  each  case,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  this  matter.     In  some  in- 
stances the  course  of  investigation  is  very  simple  and  easily  mastered  • 
in  others  it  is  more  or  less  difficult,  or  even  complicated,  as  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  nervous  system.     Going  a  step  further,  it  is  obviously 
essential  that  the  symptomatology  of  the  various  diseases  which  are 
definitely  recognized  m  medical  nomenclature,  both  general  and  local 
should  be  thoroughly  learnt  and  understood  ;  and  as  a  rulftCbranch 
ot  the  subject  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty.    When  we  come  to 
deal  with  individual  cases,  however,"  it  will  be  readily  understood  tlmt 

tV^lrV^  Td  T6  °ften  ™7  — Plated,  a ^number  o 
wftTNS ene?11anCI  local>  objective  and  objective,  being  grouped 
together  associated  not  uncommonly  with  a  number  of  physicf]  s 
and  W1th  other  phenomena  detected  by  more  special  mode's  of  exlS 

o  prom  nen  irSTi  7  Tf  ***  8"s  out 

•so  prominently  that  it  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  disease  itself  for 

HZ i6'  V™dl?%d?T*  °r  V^y^-    For  a  properly  trained  medica 

^^^^^^  ts^fQsn 

d:£—  sifts 

*bich point l  lhe  *^l  T  aY^Veseuti^  respective^  hose 

J  i  ;  ,  ,        s tt™LT7l  "  dlSeaSe'.^ide  ^  Prognosis  of  a 
"'"re  phenomena  whTch  ^tho^omomc  18  *  term  associated  with 
dition  and  no  other  1,1    \    .         g.  f'°  &  PaHicuIar  complaint  or 
and  di; w ,«c        '        WhlCh  ^  thei^e,  absolutely  characte 


con- 
acteristic 


less  7^T™t7jFB-7?l™y  ?-isea8eS  are  ]iable  t0  P^sent  more  or 
in  some  \£^Ti^J%S  — se,  and  the"  are 

acute  spec fie  jT't'?8  t0  be  termed  *«™«* 

^^^^^^^^  Afewdiseases 

""•ally  form  pa,,  of  i     Hi,  ;  'd  ffi Zl     W       ^  fnt1which  d° 
canse;  or  be  the  direct  resuU  of    t  lhe^7.  bo  due  to  th«  same 

accidental  and  independent  evel fflSST7  H,Tcctio"  '  or  ™P<tvo»o  as 
P  naent  events.  ^'5f«ete  comprise  those  morbid  states 

0 
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which  are  left  behind  after,  or  are  developed  subsequent  to  the  apparent 
cure  of  various  affections,  but  as  their  more  or  less  direct  consequences. 
Complications  and  sequela?  are  particularly  observed  in  connection  with 
acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers.  It  is  very  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 
those  which  are  liable  to  develop  in  the  several  disorders,  m  order  to  be 
prepared  for  them,  and  to  take  measures  with  the  view  of  preventing 
their  occurrence. 

5.  Terminations.— From   a   clinical  point   of   view  a  case  may 
terminate  in :— 1.  Complete  recovery,  which  is  usually  gradually  estab- 
lished, the  patient  passing  through  a  period  of  convalescence  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  but  may  be  suddenly  or  very  rapidly  brought  about 
2.  Incomplete  recovery,  either  a  condition  of  impaired  general  health 
remaining,  or  some  organ  or  part  being  permanently  altered  m  its 
structure  or  functions  fin  fact,  a  chronic  state  of  disease  remaining 
behind.    3.  Death,  which  event  may  take  place  suddenly,  ™pidly or 
slowly.    As  a  rule  it  is  a  complex  process,  the  functions  of  all  the  chiet 
vital  organs  being  more  or  less  involved;  but  often  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution  are  associated  more  especially  either  with  the 
heart  respiratory  organs,  or  brain.    Death  beginning  at  the  heart  is 
safe to  be  by  ««»^,  and 'it  maybe  due  either  to  a  want  of  a  proper 
upply  o£  bfood  to  the  heart- Jwnta  /  or  to  a  loss  of  contractile  power 
nPthfs  organ,  from  mechanical  interference  with  its  action,  structural 
changes  in   its   walls,  or   nervous    disturbance-a^emo..    In  some 
instances  such  as  when  death  results  from  starvation,  the,e  two  modes 
aTe  combined.    Death  commencing  in  the  respiratory  organs  is  said  to 
be  by  « Ration  or  asphyxia.     This  may  depend  upon  the  air ^pired 
being  unfit  to  aerate  the  blood,  or,  for  various  reasons,  no  enter  mg ^the 
luncS  in  sufficient  quantity-op*™;  or  upon  a  stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
bW  through  these  organs,  as  happens  when  a  clot  suddenly  obstructs 
the  Dulmonary  artery.    Death  beginning  at  the  bram  is  said  to  be  by 
ta^rg  characterized  by  a  primary  state  of  ^^^i 
which  however,  is  soon  followed  by  interference  with  the  i espn  atoiy  ana 
dr  uttory  functions.    These  modes  of  death  are ^merely  --tioned  at 
present  as  their  characteristic  phenomena  will  demand  a  tuli  aesci  ip 
Son  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  severa  cjgans  -n^ed. 

11  Diagnosis.— It   cannot  be   too   often   insisted  upon, 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  ought  tc .  be  the  first  duty 

of  a  medical  ^  ^l^J^  are 

observation  and  treatment.  Now ^it  is  neces sa  y  satisfactory 
studying  medicine  ^^^^^^T^  comprehensive 
diagnosis  means.    It  implies  a  c>  ,    ,         .  extent, 

knowledge  of  the  case  under  consideration  a '  ™^  ;  such  a 

origin,  and  nature  of  *«^K¥^7lSld  be  con- 
diagnosis  is  not  always  f^hUrw  ha  acquired  the  knowledge 
scient.ously  aimed  at  and,  it  the  obse,  ™*  .    investigation  with 

indicated  in  the  previous  chapters  and  condacts_ ins  j,  nerally 

sufficient  care  and  thoroughness,  a  ^^J^J^  3y  ascer- 
be  formed.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  be s  eo tent  w  . 
taining  the  chief  symptoms  present,  perhaps  giving  .    .    eto  S.^ 
such  as  dyspepsia  ;  or,  as  already  banted  to    ^  ^  P  ^  nQ 
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very  inadequate  attention  is  paid  to  the  determination  of  the  precise 
locality,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  existing  lesions  ;  while  the  possibility 
of  other  organs  being  implicated  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  and 
thus  the  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  so  thorough  and  exact  as  it  ouo-ht  to  be 
In  attempting  to  form  a  diagnosis,  a  process  of  mental  reasoning 
should  be  gone  through,  which  needs  to  be  more  or  less  elaborate  in 
different  cases,  according  to  their  degree  of  difficulty,  the  facts  elicited 
being  passed  m  review,  and  certain  conclusions  founded  upon  them 

The  main  questions  to  be  decided  may  be  thus  stated  •  

1  Whether  there  is  anything  wrong  at  all  ?— for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  a  few  persons  complain  when  there  is  no  actual  disease 
especially  among  those  who  belong  to  the  class  of  malingerers' 
2.  .-should  there  be  indications  that  the  patient  is  really  ill  it  is 
requisite  to  determine  :-«.  Whether  the  affection  is  acute  or  c ironic  f 
i.  Does  it  belong  to  the  class  of  general  diseases,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its 
nature  '  c.  Is  the  mischief  localized  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of 
the  body,  or  m  some  particular  tissue  ?  d.  Should  this  be  the  case  is 
there  merely  functional  disorder,  or  can  any  positive  organic  and 
structural  change  be  detected  P  The  seat,  extent,  and  nature  of  all 
morbid  conditions  should  then  be  made  out  as  accurately  as  possible 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  local  lesions  are  frequently  found C 
panymg  so-called  general  diseases,  such  as  the  various  fever  and  a 
diagnosis  would  be  anything  but  complete  in  such  affections  unless 

mSie?1'6     "   b6en  tak6n  t0  aSC6rtain  the  existence  of  any  W 
The  exact  mode  of ^  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  differs  in  different  cases 
while  the  degree  of  difficulty  experienced  in  coming  toTcori^ct  con 

willed  np  ,n  the  mind,  and  discriminated  from  each  other     tL  S 

fe-Thiri^S'  sr  -jsr^      r 1  - 

rennired.    Th^  aJ,  J^T*.    at    io™ng    a  diagnosis 


~„  u  ui   "'"""J  UJ-  presei 

«»es  impossible  to  comeT  anv  Sefin  f I    T  -P°ln  is  SOme- 

•^mstances  it  is  verv  impo^f  /  ?  C0nclusi0I>-  Under  these 
Opinion,  bat  to  wait  and  Tee  wW  -f™  no,t  fc°  form  a  h»sty 
render  in  diagnosis  This  ,  T  ^  ,fhe  C°UrSe  of  eve»fc« 
*  acute  febrile  cSes  other  so  v"  ^f01^  to  be  attended  to 
"<  be  marie.     The TaSSn J?7  80noM.  Stakes  are  liable 

"f  *ca*e  which  maySXS^^^r0"  7^  ^ 

termination,  i  The  Eomenf^t  i  "'^  °0m?8e'  "ration, 
?fer  various  condition  .  ft^,  H  ?"  — -^ion 

gnosis  ,-an  only  be    S  <'  <'atment.    1„  some  obscure 

absence  of  all  diseases  wKch  u  M    ,  Pv^r,'. '  !*  '"T^  ^ 

K»t  £,ivc  "ho  to  the  symptoms  observed, 
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except  one,  the  presence  of  which  is  therefore  rather  a  matter  of 
probability  than  actually  established  by  any  positive  signs.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady  from  which  a  patient  may  be  suffering. 

In  order  to  render  the  process  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  move  easy  and 
rapid,  as  well  as  to  ensure  greater  certain! y  in  the  opinion  formed,  the 
following  points  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students     They  should 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  more  characteristic  clinical  signs  ot, 
at  least,  the  ordinary  diseases.    Further,  it  is  very  useful  to  be  able 
speedily  and  without  difficulty,  to  call  up  in  the  memory  the  complaints 
which  have  to  be  discriminated  from  each  other  m  any  case  in  which  a 
differential  diagnosis  is  required.    Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
S  what  affections  resemble  each  other  ;  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  to  which  the  several  organs  are  liable,  with  their  distinctive 
s  "ns    and  to  be  familiar  with  the  pathological  causes  to  which  any  very 
prominent  symptom  may  be  due,  such  as  dropsy  or  jaundice    Lastly  ra 
SaSno  a  diagnosis  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  irregularities  and 
devia  fons  from  the  usual  clinical  course  of  diseases  are  often  met  with 
in  Practice  -  that  many  affections  present  distinct  and  well-marked 
Varieties  -  that  complications  are  of  common  occurrence  ;  and  that  some 
serious  complaints  are  liable  to  set  m  very  insidiously,  not  being 
attended  with  any  prominent  symptoms.  _ 

111   Prognosis.-To  "give  a  prognosis     is  often  a  mattei  :oi ^  con 
siderable  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  it  implies  an  amount  of  know- 

ete  and  S  such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  prolonged  experience 

"Tnrtari  •   T  wLtlr  tLTsei"  is  more  or  les5°likely  »■  certain  to 

of  some  morbid  condition  hem^}^^^?  4.  What  will  be 
ill-health  or  some  local  organic  lesion  re  fining  r  tQ 
the  probable  duration  of  the  oo-plaint      5.  Wh«hev •»  J  f 

happen  in  its  course,  such  as  changes  in  }  l  ,  plications  ? 
nefsymptoms,  critical  P^nom-a  or  the  *  J  ^  ^  affec. 

6.  Does  its  presence  render  the  patient  nu  .    t  cerhun 

tions;  or,  on  the  other  hand  does  it  afford  protect  g  ^ 
maladies?     7.  May  not  slight  ,lv  to  happen? 

warnings  of  some  more  serious  mischief  wh  ch      Id  elv 
■For  example,  numbness,  tmglmg,  flight  local  par  y    ,  ^ 
apparently  trivial  nervous  phenomena  may  be  premoi  y 
grave  organic  lesion  m  the  nerve-centi  es.  ,n.0CTn0sis  unless  a  due 

*  Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a > «  ha  »    p    gnu  .1 
as  been  acquired  of  the  various  points  beaung  P 
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dependent  upon  the  patient  or  upon  external  conditions.    In  any  indi 
vidual  ease  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  realize  distinctly  what  questions 
apply  to  it  more  particularly,  as  regards  prognosis,  before  offering  an 
opinion.     Moreover,  it  is  important  always  to  observe  due  caution  to 
give  the  matter  proper  consideration,  and  to  avoid  anything  like  rashness 
or  thoughtlessness.    If  there  are  good  reasons  for  coming  to  a  certain 
and  dentate  conclusion,  this  ought  to  be  stated  confidently,  and  not 
with  doubt  and  hesitation.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  prognosis  is 
uncertain,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  a  positive  opinion,  but  the  state 
ot  affairs  should  be  made  as  clear  and  explicit  to  those  interested  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  the  probabilities  as  to  the  result  of  the  case 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  dangers  which  are  liable  to  arise.    It  is 
better  in  doubtfu  cases  to  err  in  the  direction  of  giving  too  hopeful  an 
opinion   rather  than  the  opposite,  especially  with  regard  to  acute 
diseases    as  this  often  encourages   perseverance  in  treatment  upon 
which  the  issue  may  materially  depend.     Particular  care  is  necessary 

h  SZSd Z  »  T'8  ^em?lves  aW  the  Prognosis  of  their  case,  and 
it  should  be  a  rule  to  make  it  appear  to  them  as  favourable  as  possible 

™T  a  7  P       *?  atVa*8'et's  agaiMt  which  they  need  to  be 
warned.     At  the  same  time  the  friends  should  be  fully  informed  as  to 
he  exact  condition  of  things  in  every  instance  in  which  the  p  ognos S 

required  7  "  Practltl01ier  ^  g^e  all  the  information 


CHAPTER  IV. 
TREATMENT    OR  THERAPEUTICS. 
IwracniT6  a?dpm°St  imP°rtant  obi^t  of  the  study  of  Medicine  from 

principEr  ft :  U      r;ope,'lj  and  accordin» to 

compel  to  clZ ont  ESL™ '  '  \°7T'  ^  in  0rder  to  becom« 
ence  is  required  as  w c  1  ?  *  :satlRfactorT  manner  much  experi- 

P  -dent  ZervLuon ^nd  tho„lhT  ^  °f  intelli^'lfc  ^ 

■■>■  -ere  routine  t.eatmenf  of  no  * r™78  *  dan^er  of  fallinS 
implicitly  on  thccxSn,        ,        r'"1'  diseases;  or  of  relying  too 

•honld  be  avoided  JS?  FVT        °f  ?tW  These 
own  ^lwt^fwt^h?^l;?52^l,l,1  °aSe  °U0htt0be  considered  on  its 
*ent  and,,-  di  T,,'  . ,  t-nZl  T7,  rBq?,rB  ve^  different  manage- 

able  to  bnKL^mSS31£ld  .here^  ^e  practitioner  snofld 
»"»"■  upon  the        ,;;nW  "'^  d'-sc-Con,  and  common-sen.se  to 

endeav;,„r,sll0Ill()  ,       ;.s  ,  -»nm,n,mg  treatment  in  any  case  an 

to  accompli  I  '  ,  '  t  1  0  F*1™ ^distinctly  what  it  i/intended 
fterapeaiio  measures  which  •  ln?™*°™  are  afforded  as  to  the 
fever  be  forgotten  that  arX'i       *  *  »«* 

"ot  a  ffw  caSes  come  Mdi  "  5  °«*h«P««0  resources,  and 
can  be  done.  UmIur  observat,on  for  which  little  or  nothing 
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It  is  desirable  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  objects; 
indications,  and  methods  of  treatment. 

1  The  objects  which  have  to  be  kept  in  view  m  treatment  may  be 
stated  as  follows  :-a.  To  cure  the  patient  as  speedily  and  completely  as 
possible.  This  is  what  should  properly  be  termed  cwraUve  ^nentMJ, 
thouo-h  a  reality,  it  is  applicable  to  only  a  limited  number  of  peases. 
6  To  glide  the  progress  of  a  malady  towards  a  favourable  tai^ 
when  it  is  not  directly  curable,  but  must  run  a  f^o^^8 
obiects  being  to  avert  death,  and  prevent  permanent  nrjur  to  health 
This  is  o-enerallyregarded  as  expectant  treatment,  which  may  be  illustrated 

by  the  treatment  o&f  many  cafes  of  ^.^f^^I^ot^i 
important  that  it  should  be  duly  recognized,  as  a  great  deal  of  m  isc n  tt 
^  often  done  by  meddlesome  interference,  it  being  far  better  to  let 
certain  diseases  take  their  natural  course,  merely  watching  their  progress, 
S  nding  S  nursing  and  other  obvious  matters  and  only 
measures  when  circumstances  seem  to  require  them  c.  1  o  p  along  ttf «, 
Jnd TvenlTtL  condition  of  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  should 
a  fatal  termination  be  inevitable,  d.  To  remove  or  relieve  sympt°ms- 
Th ^result  £  of  ten  meve]j  palliative,  but  sometimes  m  a  sense  curatne 
Vol  instance  the  removal  of  ascites  and  other  forms  of  dropsy  may 
practicably  be   egarded  as  a  cure,  in  so  far  that  the  patient  may  be  aM 

need  particular  attention;  and  in  not  a  f e* ^  ™ '  Jmt  dim 
be  done  than  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  them  e.  i\  1r 
Preventive  or  prophylactic  ^^\^ti^e^t^i  health  of 
its  principal  aspects  it  includes  attention  to  tne  g  tion  of 

individuals,  so  as  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  disease  >*™V™  Aing- 
the  extension  of  a  disease  in  the  same  persor ,  or  t >  ot  hers  the  g  g 
against  possible  complications  m  the  course  of  «^UW  0  ^  of 
the  warding-off  of  habitual  or  P"*^^.**^ Ve "  rooting  out  of 
acute  dyspepsia,  asthma,  ^^^'^^tonal  duelers  from  the 
various   maladies    especially   of   ~°f™™froin  the  midst  of  com- 

=S  SSSS         ^  , 

are  suffering.  .wivod  from — a.  The  nature- 

2.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  derived  tiom  ^  ^ 

and  seai  of  the  disease  or  ^e"8;.^™S£,  and  the  «tr- 

a  whole.  c.  The  l^.^SST  5  tSTS^'  P""«* 
rounding  circumstances  ot  the  P™eut;  1  f  tJn  measures,  but 
which  may  not  only  ca  1  for  the  adop otherwise  be 
may  contra-indicate  a  line  of  tre  ^ent  which  J  0  ^  ^ 

suitable.  The  ^.tf.^XTl5lTSt?Sto««ta7  --1,  and 
of  the  body.    The  condition  of  the  '       important  reason 

following  way : — 
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a.  General  Management — Diet — Hygiene. — It   is  very    necessary  to 
bring  this  fact  into  special  prominence,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  frequently 
forgotten,  namely,  that  treatment  does  not  consist  solely  in  the  use  of 
viedicines.    In  not  a  few  cases  these  are  not  required  at  all,  or  they 
hold  a  very  subordinate  position  in  point  of  importance,  while  their 
beneficial  action  may  be  almost  invariably  assisted  more  or  less  by  paying 
due  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  now  mentioned.    Attention  to  diet  is 
often  of  the  greatest  consequence,  proper  directions  being  given,  not  only 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink,  but  also  as  to  its  quantity,  the 
intervals  at  which  it  should  be  taken,  and  other  matters  which  individual 
cases  might  suggest,    The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  always  demands 
the  utmost  care  and  consideration.  They  ought  never  to  be  recommended 
m  an  off-hand  manner,  or  unless  it  is  felt  that  they  are  really  required ; 
while  as  definite  instructions  as  possible  should  be  given  with  regard  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  stimulant  which  should  be  taken,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, especially  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  order  spirits.    It  will 
often  be  found  necessary  to  limit  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  as 
habitual  indulgence  to  excess  is  a  common  cause  of  ill-health.    It  is  also 
essential  always  to  keep  in  mind  various  matters  connected  with  qeneral 
hygiene,  as  these  frequently  need  to  be  looked  into,  and  have  an  important 
influence  m  treatment,  such  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  patient  with 
its  surrounding  conditions;  habits  of  life;  occupation;  clothing'-  the 
find  and  amount  of  exercise;  and  the  use  of  baths.    General  rest 
is  often  a  potent  factor  in  treatment,  and  hence  the  importance  or  even 
the  imperative  necessity  of  keeping  patients  entirely  or  for  a  part  of  the 
day  in  bed  under  various  circumstances,  by  which  means,  moreover, 
warmth  of  the  body  is  ensured,  which  is  frequently  indicated.    In  some 
instances  the  posture  has  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  treatment  The 
necessity  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  or  even  of  permanent  change  of 
climate,  must  be  always  watched  for.    The  therapeutic  value  of  set  air 
and  sea-voyages  m  a  large  number  of  cases  is  familiar  to  all.    It  should 
reflM    ;j    that  V*       dntj  °f  the  Petitioner  to  be  prepared,  if 
SSZaHv  £ ,  eSPeCial,y  in  cases  °f  acute  febrile  diseases"  to  attend 
E*h£ ISIZ*  p6?? t0  di6t  aDd  h^ieiie'  bo  as  to  ensure 

£  S°8         t]jt  CaiTied  °Ut-     ThllS  {t  is  often  ad™ble 

to  uamine  food  such  as  beef-tea,  and  to  see  that  it  is  of  the  proper 
km  1  and  pr       ly  made  .  ^  ^  ^  fo  omm^ 

"ZTrZ^c  VentU1i0n/nd  deanliDeSS'  te-perature,  tlm  sTate 
L r  ,t  '  5he  removal  of  excessive  curtains  or  carpets  The 
help  of  a  properly-trained  and  sensible  nurse  is  invaluable    but  in 

Krt^d  'SS**™  *h°Xid  a,W^S  «™  bimtlfttt'she  S 
issn(  rn  •  Pliable,  as  upon  her  skill  and  attention  the  ultimate 
Wrae  may  ,n  a  great  measure  depend.  ultimate 

be  dS b°  r°  drbt  aS  5°  the  «™at  Vantages  to 
-modi •      tK»  ar *f  ^TT  ^^n&m  of  medicinal 
^'-'^  Hi     "         ^  W,UC;h.  »»d0«bted]y  exert  *  specific 

action  of  ZSeXlZ  ^l  T  "°W  ^  made  with  reBftrd  to 
the  large  Z  r Z  f ■  i 2  52?  7  V°me6l6a  ma>'  *  discovered.  For 
and  it  Ts  vZS&A™£TtB'  h7TV'  n°  °nrative  nedidneis  known, 
those  ente S^  ZI^''^^^^  »tro"K>y  «>  warn 
▼annted«speHfiIV»f  '  V  V  '  -  'f  Ir,e,h7"°  "gninst  believing  in  the 
doses  ami  in        1  '  '  , '  '!'7  'lm'n*"»-  -•cmodios  in  dillen-nf, 

vanous  combinations,  according  to  scientific  and  rational 
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principles,  we  can  modify  materially  the  course  of  many  affections,  as 
well  as  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  symptoms.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  other  modes  of  introducing  medicines  into  the 
system  besides  by  the  mouth,  especially  by  subcutaneous  or  intra-yenous 
injection  ;  through  the  skin,  by  means  of  baths,  inunction,  or  endermic 
applications  ;  by  enemata  or  supposit  ories  ;  and  by  inhalation. 

c,  Local  and  external  applications.  -These  are  often  most  serviceable 
in  treatment,  such  as  hot  fomentations  or  poultices,  cold  applications, 
baths  liniments,  ointments,  lotions,  blisters,  sinapisms,  plasters,  mechani- 
cal appliances,  electricity  and  galvanism,  gargles,  and  various  other 
local  remedies.  In  this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  the  employ- 
ment of  friction,  local  support  or  pressure,  shampooing,  massage,  knead- 
ing, passive  movements,  and  allied  measures,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
value  in  many  suitable  cases.  ;„ia„A0A 

d.  Special  methods.-*.?**  from  "systems  of  treatment  "^ded 
to  influence  particular  conditions,  such  as  those  recommended  for  obesity, 
and  the  "  Weir-Mitchell  "  treatment,  there  are  certain  special  methods 
much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  some  of  which  are  of  the  greatest 
Service  when  properly  carried  out,  but  others  are  on  their  trial  or  cannot 
be  recommended     It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  external  application  of 
SdTnTrious  ways  for  the  reduction  of  febrile  heat;  the  extensive  use 
or  antllSics  for  awiety  of  conditions  ;  the  administration  of  prepay 
tions  of  glandular  organs,  such  as  the  thyroid  and  pancreas,  which  has 
tiekled  most  remarkable  results  ;  and  inoculation  with  materials  prepared 
C   Sve  substances,  or  from  cultures  of  specific  micro-organisms 
asTxemplified  by  the  use  of  tuberculin  for  tubercular  diseases,  and  the 
Pasteur  ?r  atment  for  hydrophobia.    The  removal  of  blood  by  venesec- 
tion or  in  other  ways  Jj  also  be  regarded  as  a  special  me* ,od  of  treat- 
ment  thou  ok  not  much  employed  now;  and,  on  the  other  hand  tians 
Son  of "  blood,  which  is  only  required  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
SXpathy   hypuotism,  treatment  at  various  Spas,  and  that  by  resi- 
SnceTn  high  altitudes,  the  inhalation  of  condensed  or  rarefied  air,  and 

other  methods  would  come  under  this  category. 

tion  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  brain,  m  cases  ^ 

pally  upon  the  opinion  of  ^  «urge°u.  d  ^  my 

Therapeutic  groups.— It  cannot  oe  wo  s*  ,l8finarai  Pharmacology 
opinion,!  kit  a  comprehensive  on  tins 

and  Therapeutics,"  as  (aught  in  systemat  c  works  .   d    ^  , 

4f  thr  rr\ 1  Si^onVtiot11  a  ;„i  ■!;:„.  tsi,  - 

actual  treatment  of  pat holog c a   cm di  ions  a  ^  h,  „„„ 
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meaning  or  significance  of  the  terms  used  ;  the  important  members  of 
•each  group ;  their  modes  of  action,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined  • 
and  the  practical  purposes,  director  indirect,  which  they  serve,  as  well  as 
the  ways  in  which  they  arc  administered  or  otherwise  employed,  and  the 
most  suitable  remedies  for  particular  objects.  Especially  important 
is  it  to  acquire  this  knowledge  iu  relation  to  the  several  systems  and 
organs  of  the  body,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  I  propose  to  give  an 
introductory  outline  of  the  general  therapeutics  of  each  of  the  more 
important  of  these  systems  and  organs,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to 
.gain  some  idea  of  the  principles  to  be  recognized  in  their  treatment, 
before  discussing  the  particular  measures  to  be  adopted  when  dealing 
with  their  individual  diseases. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND 
CIRCULATION. 

The  blood  and  circulation  are  concerned  in  many  morbid  processes 
but  m  the  present  chapter  it  is  only  intended  to  deal  briefly  with  certain 
recognized  conditions,  in  which  they  are  more  immediately  and  obviously 
atrected.  It  will  be  understood,  moreover,  that  the  structures  by  which 
tlie  circulation  is  carried  on  will  only  be  incidentally  referred  to  At 
the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  ordinary  methods  of  clinical 
investigation  which  are  applicable  to  the  blood  itself  ;  and  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  principal  morbid  changes  to  which  it  is  liable 

Clinical  Investigation.-Formerly  the  chief  information  which  the 
-blood  was  supposed  to  afford  was  by  the  mode  in  which  it  coagulated 

the  so  ™Tl  ^"  3Uanh%  f°m  tte  b°d^'  esPe(;ia%  by  venesection, 
"bufiy-coat"  being  a  familiar  illustration  of  what  was 
Warded  as  an  important  abnormal  condition.    At  present,  however, 

izzLrxr^y  that  blood  is  thus      ^  *  ^ 

XTit  el     i  f         mer?   aPPearance   ™   bulk,  and  the  way  in 
disease  .  W*   f.    '  ™ay  $Ve  USeful  info™*tion,  ««  ™  inflammatory 
y       ^eocytha3mia,  or  hpa.mia.    It  may  be  requisite  to  submit  the 

OH  those  Xi"  1  Tift  °r  t0  6Xamine  **  With  the  metroscope;  but 
The  N  ec.ally  skilled  are  competent  to  conduct  such  investigations. 

S5eS  It      f  SM,M»*«mc  t0  ^bich  the  blood  can  be  ordinarily 

to  examL  f^rr1-  SimPle  ^oscopic  examination.    In  ordeJ 

„«.  '  *  v  '  :",S,:  7,n  \y  Ul°  ™*  of  the  finger,  and  prick  it  with  a 
'  v  ^o  Pressure  should  be  used  to  squeeze  out  the  blood,  but  the 
«'■<■  U  i .  ZPf  "PontaneouHly  is  to  be  received  on  a  clean  micro- 
imLlU  v  2  'wg  T8  ?p,,ed.'  TA  thC  e™;-tion  carried  out 
in,tru,n,n,s  \» 'uwFZ ""^W"*  "PP^'lns.  Two  kinds  of  special 
the  C^r1",^  d;n,<;fl1  l",V('s(l^tion  of  the  blood,  namely, 
intend,!  g  j'  1  n  f  T T''e  I'™"*™**  is 
''"  :'  given    ,  -   ti     f   T,  f,f1co"r't1'^'  the  number  of  corpuscles  contained 

Bd«.     In  "     1  vin      rSS'  ',,C  re'a,ive  Potion  of  the  two 

entity  of   fflZi     apparatus  a  definite  dilution  of  a  certain 
i  XXI  W  mad,,  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  certain 
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volume  of  this  dilution  is  counted  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In 
Dr.  Growers's  instrument  a  glass  slide  is  used,  in  which  there  is  a  cell, 
having  lines  engraved  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  enclose  squares  within 
which  the  corpuscles  may  be  counted.  The  hwmoglobinometer  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
This  object  is  effected  either  by  diluting  the  blood  to  a  given  point,  and 
comparing  the  colour  with  standard  solutions  of  carmine  or  picro- 
carmine,  or  with  coloured  discs;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Gowers's  method, 
by  progressively  diluting  the  blood  until  it  reaches  the  tint  of  a 
standard,  the  colour  of  which  corresponds  to  a  dilution  of  1  part  of 
healthy  blood  in  100  of  water.  The  standard  consists  of  glycerine  nelly 
coloured  to  the  required  tint.  The  degree  of  dilution  necessary  to  make 
the  blood  correspond  to  the  standard  tint  represents  the  amount  ot 

haemoglobin*  .  u-  M 

Changes  in  the  Blood.— The  principal  morbid  alterations  to  which 
the  blood  is  liable  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

I  In  its  absolute  quantity.  This  may  be  :— 1.  Excessive ■  (plethora, 
polvcemia,  or  qeneral  hyperemia).  2.  Deficient  (hypmrnia,  oligemia,  or 
anosmia).  II.  In  its  distribution.  Under  this  head  come:- 1.  Local 
hyperemia  or  congestion.  2.  Local  anosmia.  III.  In  colour  and  obvious- 
■physical  characters.  The  blood  may  be  unusually  pale  and  watery  ;  dark 
from  pigment;  thick  and  tarry;  or  the  serum  has  sometimes  a  milky  or- 
chylous  appearance,  clue  to  the  presence  of  fat.  Occasionally  the  blood 
presents  puriform  streaks.  Lake  blood  is  a  peculiar  condition  m  which 
this  fluid  becomes  transparent.  Its  colour  is  altered  after  poisoning  by 
various  substances.  IV.  In  the  number  and  characters  of  its  corpuscles.. 
1  The  red  corpuscles  may  be  :— (a)  deficient  in  number  (oligocythemia)  T 
(b)  in  excess  (pdycythmmia)  ;  (c)  deficient  in  hasmoglobm  (ohgochro- 
K  J  mmmia)  ;  or  (d)  altered  m  shape  and  size  (microcytes 

^  poikilocytes,  etc.),  or  in  their  tendency  to  and  mode  ot 

f\®r*  mutual  adhesion.    2.  The  white  corpuscles  are  often 

VV  ©R  ft       too  numerous,  but  this  is  particularly  seen  in  the 
condition  named  leucocythcemia  or  leukcemia.    A  lesser 
(o\  r\  C\      degree  of  increase  is  termed  leucocytosis.    On  the  other- 
^  V\     h  &     th      may  be  deficient.    Transitional  cells  be 
&  <F\         C\      tween  the  white  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  in  abnorma 
O  \J  ^      number  in  certain  cases  of  leukaemia.   V.  In  its  normal 
/fO  %        chemical  constituents.     1.  Fibrinogenous  elements  may 
U  be  •  -  (a)  increased  (hyperinosis) ;  (b)  diminished  (hyp* 

Po^ks  nosis).  The  coagiilability  of  the  blood  is  very  importan- 
Poikilocytes.        Th  Je         be  ^  undue  tendeBcy  m  thw  d  1  rection,  a  ul 

this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  condition  termed  throwhods  in  which  the 
blood  coagulates  spontaneously  in  the  heart  or  vessels.    On  the  J  J 
hand  the  clot  may  be  imperfect  and  soft,  or  the  blood  may  even  lenuu 
JriS'Sid 7lr  rLoval  from  the  body.    The  »  bully  coa  , »  is  metwj 
under   particular   circumstances.     2.  Albums  is  ^^J^S3 
aypalbuminosis);   sometimes  above    the    normal    (hypm, li  nn 
Hemoglobin  may  be  deficient  in  the  blood  as  a  whole,  as  a  resu     ,  o| 
oligocythemia  and  oligochromasia  (aglobuhsm):    8.  Water ^maj  bee| 
cessive  (hydremia)  ;  or  deficient.    4.  A  diminution  of  alkaline  01  can  1 
salts  especially  those  of  potash  and  lime,  is  considered  miportant  m 

*  For  further  detail.  *  articles  "  Hemacytometer  »  and  «  Ilaanoglobinomctcr  ' 
Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine. 
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some  diseases,  the  blood  being  consequently  less  alkaline  than  normal; 
occasionally  they  are  increased.  5.  Fatty  elements,  particularly  chole- 
sterin,  may  be  present  in  unusual  quantity.  So-called  chylous  blood  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  fat  in  the  serum,  a  cream-like  layer 
forming  on  the  surface  after  standing,  consisting  of  granules  and  oil- 
globules.  Distinct  particles  of  fat  occasionally  separate.  6.  Carbonic 
acid  is  in  excess  in  some  conditions.  VI.  Abnormal  chemical  substances 
are  often  found  in  the  blood ;  or  at  all  events  such  as  are  usually  present 
in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  detected  only  with  difficulty,  and  to  be 
practically  harmless,  including  mainly  lactic,  uric,  hippuric,  formic, 
and  other  organic  acids ;  leucine  and  tyrosine  ;  urea  and  its  products  • 
sugar  ;  bile-elements;  and  certain  metals.  TIL  Abnormal  particles  are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  blood.  These  are  usually  microscopic,  such 
as  abundant  pigment-granules  (melancemia) ;  but  especially  micro- 
organisms, chiefly  exemplified  by  the  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever, 
bacillus  anthracis,  bacillus  tuberculosis,  plasmodium  malariaa,  filarial 
sanguinis  hominis,  and  the  ova  of  bilharzia  hasmatobia.  Particles  of 
large  size  may  also  gain  access  into  the  circulation,  giving  rise  to  em- 
bolism. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  prominent  morbid  con- 
ditions associated  with  the  blood  and  circulation,  and  will  take  them  in 
the  following  order : — I.  General  Hyperemia  or  Plethora.  II  General 
Venous  Stagnation.  —  Deficient  Blood-Aeration.  —  Cyanosis  III 
Local  Hyperemia  or  Congestion.  IV.  General  Anjsmia.  V  Local 
Anemia.    VI.  Vaso-Motor  Disorders.    VII.  Embolism  and  Thrombosis. 

I.  GENERAL  HYPEREMIA.— PLETHORA. 

Pathology  and  etiology.— Plethora,  or  general  hyperemia,  signifies 
unmanly  that  there  is  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  body  as  a  whole  ; 
but  this  is  often  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  red 
SrES  an+,  mr  6  VTnt  °f  ha3mogloDi»-  It  is  by  no  means  always 
ditL  ^  V  !  ^  Wfei\what  ma7  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  con- 
T     latter        18  Vt6  individual<   a"<*  a  morbid  plethora. 

J  h    atter  ,s  generally  caused  by  excessive  eating,  especially  of  animal 

cial lv  ^P"'ailCe  7  th!x."Se  °f  alc°ho1'    °r  general  high  living, 

1  Pis  o   en  a,,T  /Td  ^      T"*  °f  eXerdse  ^  lu™ous 

gouty  state.  W       UndU6  Cov^e™  or  obesity,  or  with  the 

««SrSfT  *Se?ts-~lhe  P^oric  state  is  evidenced  in  the 

Eed"    TV,   .        "al'  Wh'ch  iB  well-described  by  the  term  « full- 
it I  off  1 \ V"  °\*T™°r  ]ess  deeP^d  coloir,  varying  in  tint, 

2  "if1  and  healthy-looking;  the  features  tend  to  be  ful 

t£ ibleT tL  oK  1  arg°  5  a,nd  in  SOme  cascs  e,llai*ed  Annies  are 

r    r  :  *;£  it  Somc  pletl,on'c  - 

tio*  for  ^  r  i  '   T°WC;VOr'  ni0t  t0  Dlistake  mere  faciaJ  co"^s- 

»»d  acTi/e  to?  J\t *££  feii^f  1  .CaK,;s  tlie  Elation  is  vigorous 
always   he  case     Nr  f  i     "  ,  ta*  this  is  h>'  ™  *■■»■ 

internal  "rt Zl'  a«        W(-'m.m™] V}**™  >»  *  tendency  to  congestion  of 

hKri™,,    v  y  "t,,vo         hectic  a* 

Persons  are  or ^  eh        fT"'?  c,,w,nc.,e™  "f        «»..«•.  Plethoric 
Krdiac    di  or  l  "  .      '  ,        T  ,  5    W*5,*S  t0  Palpitation  or  other 
nn,|  „    ^  or   catarrh    of  the 

respirator   mucous  tract,  or  to   more  serious  pulmonary 
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affections  of  a  congestive  or  inflammatory  nature.  They  are  also  prone 
to  suffer  from  sensations  of  fulness  in  the  head  or  actual  headache, 
giddiness,  disturbed  vision  or  hearing,  mental  obscurity,  somnolence  or 
disturbed  sleep,  and  other  signs  of  cerebral  congestion;  and  a  certain 
class  of  plethoric  individuals  are  decidedly  favourite  subjects  for 
apoplexy.  Spontaneous  hosmorrhages,  especially  in  the  form  of  epistaxis 
and  bleeding  piles,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  may  afford  decided 
relief.  Inflammatory  diseases  of  any  kind  are  supposed  to  assume  a 
more  "  sthenic  "  type  in  plethoric  subjects,  bnt  this  only  applies  to  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  more  healthy  group  of  "full- 
blooded  "  individuals. 

Treatment.— Many  plethoric  individuals  do  not  require  any  particular 
treatment.  Ordinarily  the  main  indications  are  to  caution  against  excess 
in  eating  and  drinking,  or,  if  necessary,  even  to  put  the  individual  on  a 
more  or  less  restricted  regimen  ;  to  encourage  active  habits ;  and  to  keep 
the  bowels  and  excretory  organs  free.  Systematic  general  depletion,  by 
means  of  baths,  especially  the  Turkish-bath,  purgatives,  and  diuretics, 
is  useful  in  appropriate  cases.  Plethoric  patients  are  often  greatly 
benefited  by  going  through  a  course  of  treatment  at  certain  Spas,  such 
.as  Carlsbad  or  Homburg.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  bleed  them  at 
intervals,  but  such  a  method  of  treatment  can  only  be  called  for  under 
•exceptional  circumstances.  Local  removal  of  blood  may  be  indicated  in 
some  cases.  It  is  not  desirable  to  check  hemorrhages  too  soon  or 
suddenly  in  plethoric  subjects. 

II  GENERAL  VENOUS  STAGNATION.— DEFICIENT  BLOOD- 
AERATION. — CYANOSIS. 

Pathology  and  etiology.— Interference  with  the  general  venous  cir- 
culation is  of  ten  observed  in  various  degrees,  and  gives  rise  to  prominent 
phenomena.  The  condition  termed  cyanosis  or  blue-disease,  m  which  the 
patient  presents  a  peculiar  colour,  though  not  always  blue  as  the  names 
imply,  is  in  part  the  result  of  this  cause,  though  another  important 
factor  in  many  cases  is  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  special 
instances,  associated  with  certain  malformations  of  the  heart  and  gieat 
vessels,  the  circulation  is  entirely  of  a  venous  character  ;  or  there  is  a 
direct  admixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  , 

General  venous  stagnation,  and  various  degrees  of  cyanosis  a  e 
usually  associated  with  some  physical  difficulty  or  ™P«^n  «*  ™6 
centre  of  the  circulation,  in  connection  with  the  hear  and  great vessels 
or  some  condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  ^erfering  with  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  the  due  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Not 
uncommonly  these  causes  are  combined  m  the  same  case and  i  s  v  j 
important  to  remember  that  lung-affections,  or  even  resp*atory to 
orders,  often  aggravate  temporarily  any  tendency  to  cyanosis  as isociated 
with  some  cardiac  complaint.  The  most  pronounced  chrome  forms  of 
cyanosis  are  met  with  in  certain  eases  of  malformation  of  the  heart  and 
S  and  are  usually  congenital,  As  an  acute  condition  ot  course  t 
J  very  marked  in  all  Lmfat  suffocation  or  apnea,  and  Bteangnton. 
A  variety  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  general, but  which  is  . e.  1  ) 
Llted  to  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  is  due  to  ^ /■J*"*8*^ 
drculation  through  the  superior  vena  cava.  Lesser  degrees  of  cyanosis 
SdbSEed  °n  connection  with  severe  collapse,  as  in  cholera;  and 
from  the  effects  of  prolonged  exposure  to  cold. 
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Symptoms.— While  varying  much  in  degree,  the  phenomena  associated 
with  cyanosis  are  of  a  very  definite  kind.    It  may  come  on  veryrapidly 
or  acutely,  or  is  manifested  as  a  chronic  condition.    The  appearance  of 
the  patient  is  characteristic,  and  in  a  marked  case  attracts  immediate 
attention.    The  skin  may  present  different  tints,  being  more  or  less 
blue,  leaden,  purple,  livid,  or  clarety  in  extreme  cases.    The  coloration 
is  usually  not  uniform,  but  mottled.    It  may  be  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed, but  is  to  be  looked  for  more  particularly  about  the  face  and 
head,  especially  the  cheeks,  lips,  nose,  and  ears  ;  and  over  the  hands  and 
fingers.    The  feet  and  toes  also  frequently  present  marked  cyanotic 
discoloration  in  chronic  cases.    The  colour  varies  in  degree  at  different 
times,  and  is  intensified  by  external  cold,  and  by  such  acts  as  coughing 
or  crying,  which  interfere  with  respiration  and  circulation.    In  course 
of  rime  in  chronic  cases  permanent  enlargement  of  the  capillaries  and 
small  venules  is  produced,  particularly  obvious  on  the  cheeks.  The 
eyes  may  be  red,  suffused,  bleared,  watery,  and  sometimes  even  unduly 
prominent.    There  is  a  tendency  to  fulness  or  enlargement  of  certain 
features,  as  the  lips,  nose,  and  ears,  which  subsides  in  cases  of  temporary 
venous  obstruction,  but  becomes  permanent  in  marked  cyanotic  con- 
ditions.   General  puffin  ess  or  a  bloated  appearance  of  the  face  is  also 
common;  and  the  neck  may  be  full  and  tumid,  sometimes  to  a  very 
striking  degree.    More  or  less  dropsy  is  often  associated  with  cyanosis 
chiefly  involving  the  lower  extremities;  but  when  the  superior  vena 
cava  is  obstructed,  the  oedema  is  limited  to  the  head  and  neck,  upper 
limbs,  and  chest-walls,  the  combination  of  phenomena  presenting  a  very 
peculiar  and  characteristic  aspect.  The  finger-ends,  as  well  as  the  toes 
become  obviously  "clubbed"  in  chronic  cyanotic  conditions,  of  whatever 
kind,  and  this  is  a  very  striking  appearance  in  some  instances.  In 
these  conditions  also  subjective  and  objective  coldness  are  common 
symptoms,  especially  in  the  extremities,  which  are  very  liable  to  chil- 
pjaras.  General  vitality  is  much  below  par,  the  patient  being  physically 
and  mentally  lethargic  and  languid,  indisposed  for  any  exertion,  easily 
fat.gned,  and  short  of  breath.    The  effects  of  prolonged  venous  conges- 
tio  i  upon  different  organs  and  tissues  are  developed  in  course  of  time, 
ont  these  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  under  the  next  heading. 

Treatment.-]Sothing  definite  can  be  stated  under  this  head,  as  each 
case  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  conditions  with  which  the 
venous  stagnation  or  cyanosis  is  associated. 

III.  LOCAL  HYPEREMIA  OR  CONGESTION. 

hSSS^Si  Tt  ^iol°Sy--Congestion  is  a  familiar  word  in  medical 

W  faffiion  \  1    ofte"  omPIoyed  m  a  most  vague' loose'  aTld  waning- 

'f  ailment'  ?  i  •  w£  d,a^ostic  conclusion  in  relation  to  a  variety 

d  ,co         ,  '  w  »'--"  there  is  no  foundation  whatever,  or  being  not 

uncommonly  ofl  w.Ui  morb.(]  (.oii(|it.                   ;             ~  >  o 

■EJT  the '  Jilt    ?  l-A^  P^^cal  state  of  frequent  occur- 
■   ;  ;  «m ■    -H    <s  of  which  often  call  for  the  attention  of  (he  prac- 
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2.  Mechanical,  Passive,  or  Venous.  It  will  be  convenient  Brat  to  explain 
the  nature  and  cansation  of  each  of  these  forms,  and  afterwards  to 

consider  them  together.  .  .     ,  , 

1  Active  or  Arterial.— Determination  of  Blood.-Iv  tins  form  of 
congestion  the  arteries  and  arterioles  are  chiefly  implicated,  becoming 
dilated,  so  that  there  is  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  part  which 
they  supply,  the  circulation  is  more  active  and  accelerated,  and  usually 
too  much  blood  passes  out  by  the  veins  as  well. 

Active  congestion  is  usually  the  result  of  vase-motor  disturbance,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  affected  vessels  become  enlarged,  either  owing 
to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat,  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  a  process  ot 
active  dilatation.    Other  immediate  causes  usually  recognized  are  the 
rapid  withdrawal  of  external  support  from  arteries,  as  that  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  in  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  to  the 
surface;  and  increased  pressure  from  withm  upon  the  walls  of  the 
vessels     Amon-  the  more  prominent  examples  of  visible  active  con- 
le   ion  may  be  mentioned  the  effects  produced  by  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  certain  drugs  or  poisons,  such  as  belladonna;  those  resulting 
from  the  direct  application  of  cold,  heat,  stimulants,  or  irritants  to  the 
skin-  congestion  associated  with  local  neuralgia,  or  with  certain  con- 
ditions affecting  the  central  nervous  system  the  sympathetic  tmnk  or 
particular  vaso-motor  nerves,  often  due  to  reflex  influences  ;  that  which 
follows  excessive  use  or  increased  functional  activity  of  an  organ  as 
the  eye  or  mammary  gland  ;  and  the  "  collateral  circulation     which  is 
set  up  when  a  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  tied  or  suddenly  blocked  in 
anv  way.    As  regards  internal  parts,  they  may  become  actively  con- 
gested from  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  organs  are  believed  to  be  thus  affected  as  the  result  of  tropical 
neat  •  from  the  direct  contact  of  stimulants  or  irritants  taken  into  tne 
alimentary  canal ;  as  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  removal  of  large  serous 
effusions,  for  instance,  from  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  ;  or  from  the  local 
irritation  or  disturbance  of  the  circulation  set  up  by  foreign  bodies, 
calculi,  morbid  formations,  such  as  cancer  or  tubercle,  embolic  infarcts, 
and  other  conditions.  Excessive  cardiac  action  may  lead  to  both  external 
and- internal  congestion,  which  is  most  evident  about  the  head  ana  m 
connection  with  the  cerebral  circulation.    Active  hyperamiia  is  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  .early  stage  of  inflammation  m  any  part  ot  the  body. 

2  Mechanical,  Passive,  or  Venous.— Here  there  is  no  excessive  flow  or 
blood,  but  it  does  not  escape  properly  by  the  veins,  so  that  it  accumu- 
lates leading  to  engorgement  of  these  vessels  and  of  the  capillaries 
with'dark  blood,  which  moves  slowly  and  languidly.  Passive  congestion 
has  been  more  particularly  associated  with  the  capillary  circulation, 
and  attributed  to  some  disturbance  of  the  vital  relations  existing 
between  the  tissues  and  the  blood,  but  the  leading  pathologists  no« 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  distinction. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  circumstances  under  which  venous  ana 
capillary  congestion  occurs  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  ana 
therefore  it  will  be  desirable  to  point  them  out  in  systematic  order 

a  Some  mechanical  obstacle  interfering  with  the  circulation  ot  enj 
blood  through  the  veins  is  the  most  important  cause  of  this  torm  oi 
congestion.  Such  an  obstacle  is  often  seated  in  the  heart,  thus  affecting 
the  entire  systemic  or  pulmonary  circulation,  or  both,  according  to 
precise  locality  of  the  impediment;  or  it  may  originate  m  the  lungsj 
partly  or  entirely.    In  other  cases  some  special  vein  or  system  ot  veins 
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is  affected,  such  as  the  portal,  the  renal,  the  superior  or  inferior  vena 
cava,  either  of  the  innominate  veins,  or  those  of  a  limb,  the  obstruc- 
tion being  correspondingly  localized.  The  cause  of  the  impediment  may 
be  either  something  within  the  vessel,  blocking  its  channel,  such  as  a 
clot;  constriction  from  morbid  changes  in  its  coats  rarely;  external 
pressure  upon  it  by  a  tumour,  ligature,  fibrous  thickening,  or  'other  con- 
ditions ;  or  compression  of  the  branches  of  a  peculiar  vein,  as  the  portal 
hy  fibroid  changes  in  the  organ  through  which  they  are  distributed,  which 
is  exemplified  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  may  be  mentioned 
under  this  head  that  incompetence  of  the  valves  of  a  vein,  from  any  cause 
materially  helps  in  producing  and  maintaining  venous  congestion  •  and 
varicose  veins  must  be  particularly  remembered. 

b-  Parts  which  are  in  a  dependent  position  are  very  prone  to  become 
venously  congested  under  certain  circumstances,  from  the  mere  inOuence 
of  gravitation.  Illustrations  of  such  a  mode  of  origin  are  presented  in 
the  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  legs  which  follows  prolonged  stand- 
ing :  and  m  the  formation  of  hamiorrhoids  as  the  result  of  sedentary 
occupations.  Gravitation  is  not  uncommonly  a  helping  cause  of  venous 
engorgement. 


Impairment  of  the  forces  which  carry  on  the  circulation  often  eives 
rise  to  capillary  and  venous  hyperemia,  or  assists  other  agencies  in  its 
production.  The  heart  may  be  weakened  or  inefficient  in  its  action  or 
the  arteries  may  be  impaired  in  their  elasticity  and  contractility,  ow'ino- 
to  degeneration  or  other  causes,  and  thus  the  vis  a  terqo  is  inadequate  to 
drive  the  blood  through  the  veins.  This  is  especially  observed  in  old 
people.  Deficiency  of  respiratory  movements,  and  want  of  muscular 
activity,  which  normally  assist  the  venous  circulation,  may  also  be 
mentioned  here  as  aatiological  factors  in  certain  cases. 

d.  A  weak  state  of  the  general  system  may  induce  passive  congestion 

muSllr  «eJanfrd  °f  \hG  Circ*lat;™>  and  want  of  tonkin  the 

mu.cu  ar  and  other  tissues.  It  especially  affects  parts  which  are 
dependent,  or  which  are  distant  from  the  heart 

hvperam^  CTt?nSA  bl°°d  a?  ]'elieved  to  con«fcute  to  capillary 
bffiT  .^haVVJ"ch  18  associated  with  imperfect  aeration  of  the 
Wood  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  this  nature  ;  and  deficiencv  of 
fibnnogenous  elements  is  also  said  to  favour  its  occurrence  A thick  or 
tarry  condition  of  the  blood  must  necessarily  retard  its  flow 
/.  If  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body  is  debilitated  from  any  cause  and  its 

ea? of  l:^:ty  "  ? haUStf d  E  impaired'  *  i8  VroJto  CoZ  the 
he  /   /."lShI^  ingestion.    As  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  origin  may 

Sm.Pl  nf  *•  excess,ve  use  of  an  organ.    It  may  also  be  a 

«equel  of  act.ve  congestion  or  inflammation.  7 

notice.    It'usu.l'l'lvoc-currT  ™  c^sti,n  demands  separate 

,r,l  .v  k 'I  ^0(fUrS.'n  Pf.rSOn8  wh?  are  «o«fined  to  bed  for  a  Ions 


time  -,r,rl  ,n-     l  x   pwxowuo  wm,  uru  connnea  to  bed  lor  a  lone- 

^old  and  fS     maiffam,       TUmbent  P08toe>  especially  if  ney 

depress  the  vTta    W  n        °f  W  type'  which 

pendent  parts ^bo  hextZdlv  1  \  cxl»?™™  implies,  if.  affects 
tan<  .n      P     ■  '  boi     x ternallj  and  mternally,  but  is  especially  i.npor- 

"everal  factors  chiefly 3  congestion  may  be  the  result  of 

c»-culation,bTod-cha^  ^avtatmn,  feeble  cardiac  action  and 

,  DJootl  changes  probably,  and  .mpaircd  respiratory  movements. 
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Anatomical  Characters  and  Effects.— Redness,  varying  ra  its  tint 
and  form  according  to  the  nature  of  the  congestion,  is  the  essentia]  'post- 
mortem manifestation  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  movhtd  condition.  n 
active  hypersemia  the  colour  is  bright-red,  and  it  usually  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  minute  net-work,  but  may  be  uniform  or  punctiform 
when  certain  special  structures  are  involved.  It  must  he  borne  m  mind 
however,  that  this  condition  may  have  been  present  during  life,  and  yet 
redness  is  not  apparent  after  death,  owing  to  the  arteries  having  con- 
tracted and  expelled  the  blood  into  the  veins  Points  of  redness  are 
sometimes  seen,  due  to  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  ^he  colour  of 
mechanical  or  passive  congestion  is  generally  more  or  less  dark  red  but 
it  may  present  a  blue,  purple,  or  livid  tint;  while  the  veins  are  often 
visibly  distended,  and  form  a  net-work. 

Organs  are  often  said  to  be  congested  m  post-mortem  descriptions, 
when  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  reality  during  life  the  appearance 
being  simply  clue  to  the  gravitation  ot  the  blood  after  death  mta 
depeudent  p-arts.  Tissues  are  also  subject  to  post-mortem  staining  by 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  which  may  s.mu  ate  congestion. 

The  pathological  effects  of  congestion  are  very  important,  and  often 
lead ^permanent  changes.    The  more  immediate  ot  these  are  transu- 
dation o^  serum,  giving  rise  to  oedema  or  more  or  less  extensive  dropsy 
of  cellular  tissued;  serous  effusions,  or  a  watery  flux    rotn  mucous 
surfaces  •  occasionally  the  exudation  of  an  albuminous  or  fibrinous  fluid  ; 
escape  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  ;  migration  of  leucocytes  or 
of  red   corpuscles;    or  actual    rupture   of    vessels  and  consequent 
hUorrhage1     In  connection  with  venous  congestion  thrombosis  may 
occur      S  prolonged  cases  the  affected  vessels  become  permanently 
Sed    and1  theii  walls  are  often  thickened.     Venous  and  capillary 
con'e  tiou  of  a  severe  type,  or  long-continued,  may  lead  to  such  grave 
interference  with  the  circulation  and  nutrition  as  to  cause  ulceration, 
or  even  gan^-ene,  while  it  often  predisposes  to  low  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion    Prolonged  active  hyperemia  may  ultimately  cause 'truebyper- 
trophy  of  the'affected  structures.    The  more  common  effects  of  ch to  mo 
congestion  upon  tissues  and  organs,  however,  are  seen. the  foima  on 
of  a  fibroid  tissue,  which  leads  to  thickening  and  stiffness  ot  ce  tain 
lucr  es  e.  a  .gement  and  subsequently  contraction  of  viscera  mdma- 
stiuctm  es  8      properties  of  elasticity  and  muscular  contractility  . 

Pi ^ nl  y bl~d-oh£,gleB  are  also  common,  the  parts  affected  becoming 
iiown,  or  even  black.    Ultimately  organs  may  become ,  ma Aedly 
Ranged,  being   usually  diminished  in  size  ab^m^nut  structure 

of  P^sive  congeshoii  nderstood  that  the  exact  symptoms 

l       i,v!rrlit  red  while  in  venous  hypernsmia  it  is  ciaikci,  ubh  0 
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dropsy,  which  pits  on  pressure;  in  exceptional  cases  a  firmer  and  more 
brawny  tumefaction,  due  to  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  midst  of  the 
t  issues ;  or  sometimes  superficial  or  subcutaneous  haemorrhages.  On 
further  examination  of  external  parts  it  may  be  noted  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  altered,  in  active  hyperaemia  being  raised,  and  in  the  passive  form 
lowered  ;  in  the  latter  variety,  indeed,  the  affected  part  is  not  uncom- 
monly distinctly  cold  to  the  touch.  Patients  may  be  conscious  of  sub- 
jective sensations,  such  as  pulsation,  undue  heat,  coldness  and  numbness 
in  the  venous  form,  or  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  fulness,  weight,  or  heavi- 
ness, mainly  due  to  the  effects  of  the  congestion.  In  connection  wit  h 
a  visible  mucous  surface  there  may  be  an  obvious  watery  discharge  as  a 
result  of  hyperaemia,  and  haemorrhage  is  not  uncommon.  Structures 
may  also  be  observed  to  be  swollen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  throat  •  ami 
such  swelling  may  lead  to  much  discomfort,  or  even  to  more  or  less 
obstruction. 

With  regard  to  congestion  of  internal  parts,  the  clinical  evidences  may 
be  of  the  following  nature  :— The  patient  may  be  conscious  of  local  sensa- 
tions of  discomfort,  fulness,  or  weight,  and  in  the  case  of  the  head  a 
form  of  congestive  headache  is  described.    The  functions  of  organs 
which  are  much  engorged  are  liable  to  be  seriously  interfered  with 
as    exemplified    by   the    nerve-centres,    respiratory    organs,  liver' 
alimentary  canal,  and  kidneys.    In  the  case  of  the  alimentary  canal 
secretions  may  be  rendered  more  profuse,  or  altered  in  quality,  and  thus 
the  digestive  functions  are  affected,  while  a  form  of  diarrhoea  may  be 
caused     I  he  urine  is  increased  by  certain  forms  of  active  hyperemia  • 
diminished  by  venous  congestion,  from  which  albuminuria  may  also 
result.  Haemorrhages  from  mucous  surfaces  are  not  uncommon  evidences 
ot  hyperemia  ;  and  they  may  sometimes  even  be  recognized  in  the  sub- 
stance of  organs,  as  the  brain.    Physical  examination  is  in  certain 
cases  of  great  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  internal  congestion— by 
revealmg  enlargement  of  solid  viscera,  as  the  liver  or  spleen  ;  or  the  par- 
ticular s.gns  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the  case  of  the  lungs  ;  or  the  pre- 
sence of  those  indicating  serous  effusions,  especially  ascites     In  this  way 
also  we  often  recognize  some  condition  with  which  congestion  is  likelv 
to  be  associated,  such  as  cardiac  disease  or  a  cirrhotic  liver,  and  thus 

««U  inT °Z  18  miireCt  7  ^ded-  ThG  P«™»ent  morbid  changes 
ZmptoL  Prolonged   hyperaemia  originate  their   own  special 

nri^^f-T^1  thaf  Can  be  tlone  here  is  to  Point  out  the  general 
KS^iSf  be  ^0rT  in  mind  in  the  Mention  anf  treat- 

varvi ° 3, T'«      Partlcnlar  measures  to  be  adopted  necessarily 
vap  ir,g  much  in  different  cases.     The  indications  are  :— 1.  To  remove 
thereof  the  hyperaemia,  if  possible,  especially  should  this  be  of  • 
feaX  natni'e,-     ^  /r  ,  att°nd  ^odtioS,  so  as  t,o  obviate  the  effect 
Lfu t  2 '        f S1St  thC,  paSSa^e  °f  blood  and  ^  return 

fcaflv  l011^  Part'    \  T°  m°dif^  the  ^culaiion  of  the  bio  d 
X n  7  np°n  the  heart  and  ▼««el8)  either  checking 

n   ,  °'  OTa8818fclDg  >fcwhen  it  is  languid  and  feeble.  Active 

m  -    J)  2\mOVT"r,,H.°r  V0luntai'y  ocular  actions  may  help  i n  p  . 

*«cth r  from ceZ£np?\  g'  ,U  HaS  b6en  propo8ed  to  remove  HlSo«I 
P««^.H^^  U,°  »W.  *7    -cans  of 

*  insinmuntH,  but  this  is  a  dangerous   procedure.    5.  To 


I) 
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draw  blood  away  from  the  seat,  of  congestion  by  means  of  sinapisms, 
heat,  or  other  irritants  applied  to  the  skin  dry-capping -  and  similar 
agencies.  6.  To  employ  local  measures,  with  the  v.ew  of  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  affected  region,  such  as  the  application 
of  cold,  pressure,  or  astringents;  or  intended  to  promote  more 
active  circulation,  for  instance,  friction,  shampooing,  or  galvan.snu 
I ^  possible  to  relieve  the  portal  circulation  directly  by  the  use  of 
saline  or  hydragogue  purgatives.  7.  To  alter  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
employ^ow  dift,  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  such  remedies  if  there  is 
pSaf  improving  its  Quality,  by  the  administration  of  good  food  and 
preparat  ons  of  iron,  if  the  blood  is  impoverished      8.  lo  impiove  the 

oXion  of  the  general  system,  when  this  is  ^t?«;"P^  ^ 
cases  of  passive  congestion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  particularly 
important  to  endeavour  to  prevent  and  relieve  congestion  m  febrile 
dTseases  not  to  allow  mechanical  congestion  to  continue  for  any  length 
5  time  if  it  can  be  avoided;  and  to  warn  aged  V^^V^^ 
ing  acts  which  lead  to  sudden  temporary  congestion,  as  their  vessels  are 

extremely  liable  to  give  way. 

IV.   GENERAL    ANAEMIA. — CHLOROSIS. 

Fatholoev—  The  term  ancemia  is  often  used  very  vaguely.  In  one 
cla!s  o^  cS  the  patient  presents  a  ^of  ^  ^c  ov  pale  aspect 
mainly  because  the  arteries  are  inadequately  filled  and  tbi .occurs 
temporarily  in  connection  with  syncope  or  shock  of  any  kind.  I  he 
!  oXions  with  which  it  is  more  properly  associated  are  those  in  which 
Z  blood  Is  a  whole  is  deficient  in  quantity- oliga-mm ;  or  where  it 

^S  ce^B  abnormal  V^  ^*"^^^ 
These  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  associated  m  different  degjees.     i  e 

'Tfprtnornoed  aneomia  the  Hood  is  more  or  less  thin  and watery, £jd 
itsTpLdc  gravity  lowered.    In  marked          ^PPe  rs  ^"jH* 

™he"  -rSS  *  rX""fi  £. ^  o&ette  body  the  Hood 

»eope,  n»m^J'7ae*^  ™  ,e  iMtaIoe»  relative  inorease  in  tie  proportion 

m  the  «e .shape  and  ot  ^  ^  ^    Ch  j 

S^^lStnciencyof  ^^^^^S-^JSS 

onaB'ges  ^"f.^^^^  '  ^1 

Sb^^  -  bUu.se  the  ordinary  rate  of 

consumption  is  inc^ased-fcWym.  ave  mainly 

The  phenomena  which  ^^^^^Sob^,  which  normal 
duo  to  the  deficiency  of  ^^^SS^  i™;  »d  of  the 
convey  oxygen  to  the  tissues, 
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albuminous  constituents,  which  are  the  oxidizable  materials.  In  marked 
cases  all  tlie  bodily  structures  are  more  or  less  blanched  and  bloodless  • 
their  functional  and  nutritive  activity  is  impaired  ;  and  atrophy  or  fatty 
degeneration  may  follow  in  certain  organs.  In  some  forms  of  anaemia, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  body.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  this  condition  may  ultimately  lead  to  serious  organic 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis  or  gastric  ulcer,  but  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  and  Dr.  James  E.  Pollock  found  that  chlorotic  females  are 
peculiarly  free  from  phthisis.  Acute  illnesses  occurring  in  ancemic 
individuals  tend  to  assume  a  low  type,  and  to  be  followed  by  protracted 
convalescence. 

.Etiology.— Anemia  occurs  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  for 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  a  classification  of  the 
cases  met  with,  which  is  now  much  in  vogue,  into :— 1.  Primary  or  essential, 
including  (a)  Chlorosis  or  greensickness;  (b)  Idiopathic,  pernicious,  or 
progressive  ancernia.  2.  Secondary  or  symptomatic,  in  which  the  condition 
is  associated  with,  and  the  result  of,  certain  definite  causes  or  diseases 
In  the  present  chapter  it  is  only  intended  to  deal  with  the  latter  group 
of  cases,  and  with  those  of  chlorosis.  Pernicious  anemia  is  a  very 
peculiar  disease  which  can  be  more  advantageously  considered  in  a  later 
part  ot  this  work. 

Chlorosis  or  greensickness,  so-named  on  account  of  the  peculiar  greenish 
or  yellowish-green  tint  which  the  patient  often  presents,  is  a  form  of 
primary  antenna  resulting  from  defective  heemogenesis,  in  which  it  is 
found  tha  although  the  red  corpuscles  are  diminished  in  number-  t 
may  be  as  low  as  from  80  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal-the  heme Sobin 
is  lessened  m  quantity  in  much  larger  proportion,  beino-  detunes 
reduced  to  from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  &and  the  corpuscles^  plr 
under  the  microscope.  Microcytes  and  poikilocytj  may  be  present  n 
numbers.     Young  females,  from  U  or  15  to  25  years*  of  age"  form 

queSt  be  ^  iPa^ent!i  °f  thi«.cJass-  and  the  condition  it 
qnently  begins  during  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  It  L 
^remely  rare  .in  young  children,  but  may  continue^  beyond SO 
generally  with  intermissions.  Blondes  are  said  to  be  more  often 
affected  than  brunettes.  Toung  males  are  very  exceptWllv the 
Stlf3  °VY  ComPlainS  °°currence  has  been^eSrallyTXSl 
to  the  great  demands  made  upon  the  developmental  powers  about  the 
period  of   puberty,  especially  in  females,  so  that  the blood £  lot 

its  brZ-h,  *  :    t  1       ,;lll<"'ofclu  Patients  the  heart  and  aorta  and 

^egulai  t?es  ?n  S^iS?  "W"*11?  8ma11  •**  attenuated,  and  that 
ditir0,  ,  the  origin  of  the  arteries  are  common.    These  con- 

2t£  earlie«    ,  i    '     f         T6,  of  chlorosis  is  constipation.  Even 
^g-c^ti„aed  haS  °i         W,"'k  1  laid  Htmss  uIJon  fche  ^portaiace  o 
SPSS 2 fJ^^^ZZ™  «  a", etiological  factor^i  cases  of 


«  that  thePoZn c  Tro l  o  ™*1™*!  ,'"t0  tho  blood«    Another  idea 

feevmi^^f  :;,  2;l,'ldV,f  tU\{rl  ,ire  ^".posed  in  the 
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of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  system,  is  a  theory  advanced  by  Zander-.  I 
Dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  been  said  to  be  present  in  some  cases  of) 
chlorosis,  which  has  been  regarded  by  Contourier  as  a  cause. 

The  fact  must  be  recognized  that  in  not  a  few  instances  chlorosis 
is  developed  under  the  most  satisfactory  sanitary  and  dietetic  con- 
ditions. In  most  cases,  however,  various  injurious  influences  have  to  he 
reckoned  with,  such  as  bad  or  improper  feeding ;  abstinence  from 
food,  especially  meat,  from  loss  of  appetite,  which  often  amounts  to- 
disgust  for  food  ;  want  of  exercise  ;  close  confinement ;  want  of  sunlight  ; 
excessive  study  ;  over- work,  frequently  under  the  most  insanitary  con- 
ditions, with  sewing-machines  and  the  like  ;  and  mental  depression  from 
different  causes.  The  sexual  factor  must  also  not  be  overlooked,  and 
especially  the  habit  of  masturbation. 

Secondary  or  symptomatic  anaemia  includes  a  large  number  of  cases,  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  give  a  general 
summary  of  the  principal  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  premising 
that  it  is  always  important  to  recognize  as  clearly  as  possible  how  the 
blood-changes  are  brought  about.  Under  this  category  would  come 
cases  of  antenna  resulting  from  deficiency  in  the  supply  or  nutritive  \ 
quality  of  the  food,  especially  when  associated  with  unfavourable 
sanitary  conditions,  which  may  be  met  with  at  any  period  of  life;  that 
associated  with  rapid  growth  in  children  and  young  persons,  apart  from 
the  chlorotic  group;  that  which  accompanies  old  age  in  some  instances  ; 
and  the  anaemia  due  to  certain  particular  causes,  as  depiessing  mental 
influences,  over-lactation  and  repeated  pregnancies,  sexual  excesses,  or  ■ 
masturbation.  As  regards  actual  morbid  conditions  or  diseases  with 
which  anosmia  may  be  associated,  they  chiefly  include  haemorrhages  of  : 
different  kinds,  whether  leading  to  sudden  or  rapid  loss  of  blood  in  i 
quantity,  or  to  repeated  small  losses;  acute  febrile  or  inflammaimv 
affections ;  acute  tuberculosis ;  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  or  other  part, 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  preventing  the  passage  of  food,  or  interfering 
with  its  digestion  and  assimilation  ;  conditions  causing  excessive  drain 
from  the  system,  as  prolonged  suppuration,  abundant  albuminuria,. .' 
chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  or  profuse  leucorrhcea ;  various  chronic 
diseases  of  a  constitutional  nature,  or  which  more  or  less  profoundly 
affect  nutrition,  or  lead  to  undue  waste — for  example,  pulmonary  phthisis 
and  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  syphilis,  cancer  (especially  if 
of  rapid  growth),  rickets,  gout,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  gastric  ulcer, 
hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  Bright' s  disease  ;  prolonged  exposure  to  malaria, 
with  or  without  definite  attacks  of  ague;  chronic  poisoning  by  certain 
metals,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  or  antimony — toxic  mm  in  in  ;  and 
a  special  group  of  diseases,  including  mainly  the  varieties  of  leukaemia, 
lymphadenoma,Addison's  disease,  scurvy  and  purpura,  goitre  and  exoph- 
thalmic goitre.  An  anaemic  appearance  may  be  a  striking  feature  in 
certain  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  especially  those  of  aortic  regurgitation, 
and  when  children  are  affected  ;  as  well  as  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
aorta  itself,  such  as  co-arctation  or  aneurism.  Here  the  condition  is 
partly  and  in  variable  degree  due  to  inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the 
arterial  system.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  anaemia  can  be  referred 
to  more  than  one  cause,  perhaps  several. 

Symptoms. — An  semi  a  may  be  acute  or  chronic  in  its  development,  hut 
the  phenomena  are  more  or  less  similar  in  both  groups  of  cases. 

The  appearance  of  persons  suffering  from  anaemia  is,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  characteristic.    They  arc  pale,  often  waxy-looking,  and  have 
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usually  a  clear,  transparent  skin,  but  the  exact  tint  of  the  face  will 
differ  materially  in  different  forms.  As  already  mentioned,  a  greenish 
or  yellowish -green  hue  is  observed  in  chlorosis.  Not  uncommonly  the 
cheeks  exhibit  a  faint  pink  Hush.  The  veins  are  frequently  very  distinct, 
and  may  have  a  peculiar  pinkish  tint,  which  is  well  seen  on  the  back  of 
the  hands.  The  mucous  membranes  present  the  most  marked  signs  of 
anaemia,  especially  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue,  these  being  more  or  less  pale 
and  hloodless.  The  nails  also  show  the  anasmic  appearance  well.  The 
sclerotics  appear  clear  and  bluish  or  white.  The  general  condition  will 
vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  anaemia;  in  chlorosis  the  patient  is 
often  apparently  well-nourished,  though  the  tissues  are  usually  flabby 
and  wanting  in  tone.  (Edema  about  the  ankles,  and  puffiness  of  the 
eyelids  in  the  morning,  are  common  symptoms,  and  there  may  even  be 
considerable  swelling  of  the  legs  after  standing  for  some  time.  Anaemia 
has  often  considerable  influence  in  promoting  dropsy  from  other  causes; 
and  by  originating  thrombosis  in  different  veins,  may  itself  produce  this 
symptom  on  an  extensive  scale.    See  Dropsy. 

The  subjective  sensations  complained  of  in  anaemic  cases  are  also  of  a  very 
uniform  character.  These  are  debility,  languor,  and  incapacity  for 
exertion;  general  chilliness  and  coldness  of  the  extremities;  shortness 
of  breath  and  palpitation  after  any  effort,  especially  after  ascending  a 
height  or  going  upstairs,  or  in  bad  cases  hurried  breathing  and  cardiac 
disturbance  even  when  the  patient  is  at  rest ;  a  tendency  to  faintness  or 
actual  syncope  from  time  to  time  ;  throbbing  of  arteries  ;  headache, 
dizziness,  spots  before  the  eyes,  and  noises  in  the  eat^s ;  neuralgic  pains 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  in  the  left  side,  this  being 
frequently  accompanied  with  tenderness,  and  liable  to  come  and  go.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  that  this  pain  in  the  left  side  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  the  spleen  in  some  cases.  Anasmic  females  are  especially 
liable  to  painful  sensations  ;  and  they  are  often  low-spirited  or  irritable 
or  subject  to  hysterical  attacks. 

The  digestive  organs  are  usually  at  fault,  especially  in  cases  of  chlorosis. 
In  these  cases  appetite  is  almost  always  impaired,  capricious,  or  depraved 
and  there  may  be  absolute  disgust  for  food,  especially  for  meat.  Severe 
gastralgia  and  atonic  dyspepsia  are  common  complaints.  The  bowels 
are  obstinately  constipated  as  a  rule.  Hasmatemesis,  melrena,  or  other 
haemorrhages  occur  in  severe  cases.  Menstruation  is  almost  always 
'leranged,  being  absent,  infrequent,  irregular,  scanty,  unhealthy,  painful, 
or  sometimes  menorrhagic.  Leucorrhcea  is  also  a  frequent  symptom. 
I  he  urine  varies  much  in  its  characters  in  different  cases.  In  chlorosis  it 
>s  often  excessive  in  quantity,  pale  and  watery,  and  of  low  specific 
gravity  Ihe  temperature  is  sometimes  above  the  normal.  Retinal 
haemorrhages  and  pyrexia,  which  are  of  common  occurrence  in  pernicious 
-•^•mia,  are  met  with  occasionally  in  chlorosis  and  in  symptomatic 

J'y;"  'd  «>«*.— Certain  abnormal  physical  signs  are  observedin  marked 

con'r    .'fi         ;.W1    bG  rn0,'C  8a.fcl8faotory  to  discuss  these  in  detail  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  the  circulatory  system.     In  the 
«ean t.me  ,t  w,     snffice  to   state  that  they  inclui  Systolic 
-  especially  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  more  to  the  left  of  the 

and  s Z*\n        l>   7/'trWmi      UlC  arterie8'  Partioal«*ly  the  subclavian, 

over   he  nW     tPiJi'i*.  ^  ^  Attfl/  IUl,1'b,°  in  «»  «*ok 
the  jugular  vein,  tins  being  also  occasionally  accompanied  with  a 
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thrill.  The  heart's  action  is  very  liable  to  be  disturbed,  becoming  easily 
excited  and  hurried,  and  in  severe  cases  even  irregular.  Temporary 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  especially  the  left  ventricle,  may  occur,  which 
probably  accounts  for  certain  physical  signs.  It  is  stated  that  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  may  subsequently  take  place,  but  I  have- 
never  met  with  such  a  condition  as  a  direct  result  of  anasmia.  The 
pulse  is  either  full,  soft,  and  compressible ;  or  small,  feeble,  and  some- 
times scarcely  perceptible. 

Diagnosis.— As  a  rule  the  fact  that  a  state  of  anaemia  exists  is  easily 
diagnosed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  mistaking- 
for  this  condition  an  appearance  of  pallor  which  is  normal  to  the  indi- 
vidual, or  certain  peculiar  tints  of  the  skin.  The  most  important  points, 
are  to  determine  the  causation  of  anaemia ;  and  its  exact  nature  and 
significance  in  any  particular  case.  In  most  instances  these  are  either  at 
once  evident ;  or  can  be  made  out  by  proper  investigation.  In  young- 
females  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  regarding  a  case  as  one  of 
chlorosis,  when  there  is  really  some  serious  organic  disease  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  cardiac  murmurs  in  anaemic  cases  may 
lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  heart,  which  does  not  exist.  Care- 
ful inquiry  may  be  necessary  as  regards  haemorrhages,  fori  have  known 
instances  in  which  the  fact  that  a  slow  bleeding  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  as  from  piles  or  from  the  female  generative  organs,  has  been 
denied  or  concealed. 

Prognosis. — This  must  very  much  depend  on  the  cause  of  the 
anfemia  in  the  case  under  consideration,  and  the  conditions  with  which 
it  is  associated.  When  it  is  due  to  profuse  and  sudden  haemorrhage,, 
wbich  can  be  arrested,  recovery  is  generally  remarkably  rapid  and  com- 
plete. In  chlorosis  the  prognosis  is  usually  very  hopeful,  if  proper- 
measures  can  be  carried  out,  but  some  cases  do  not  yield  to  treatment 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  while  others  are  so  unfor- 
tunately situated  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hope  for  any  improvement.. 
It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  anosmia  to  go  on  indefinitely  without 
attempting  to  remedy  the  condition,  for  it  appeals  highly  probable  that 
the  pernicious  form  may  be  established  by  such  neglect. 

Treatment.— The  first  thing  to  bo  done  in  all  cases  of  aneemia  is  to- 
find  out  its  cause  or  causes,  and  remedy  these  if  possible.    Of  course  any 
haemorrhage  must  be  stopped  ;  as  well  as  chronic  discharges  which  tend 
to  impoverish  the  blood.    Attention  to  hygienic,  conditions  is  essential, 
especially  in  the  case  of  chlorotic  girls.     Abundance  of  fresh  air,  good 
ventilation,  sunlight,  moderation  in  work,  avoidance  of  late  hours  and  of 
hot  and  crowded  rooms,  change  of  air  and  scene  to  some  dry  and  bracing 
climate,  especially  to  the  sea-side  or  to  mountain  districts  of  moderate! 
altitude,  cheerful  society,  and  the  removal  of  all  disturbing  mental 
influences,  are  most  efficient  aids  in  treatment.    Baths,  particularly  sea- 
bathing, or  douches  followed  by  friction,  are  very  beneficial  if  followed 
by  good  reaction  ;  and  in  some  cases  massage  is  useful.    With  regard  to 
exercise,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  an  out  door  life  is  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  most  suitable  for  anaemic  patients  ;  and  that  more  or  loss  active 
exercise,  not  beyond  Ihe  power  of  the  individual,  is  generally  beneficial. 
Experience  has  shown,  however, thai  caution  isnecessary  in  tin's  matter, 
and  that  not  a  few  patients  can  bear  but  little  walking,  and  should,  there- 
fore, drive  chiefly,  if  circumstances  permit.    Others  need  actual  rest,  it 
may  be  even  in  bed,  and  I  have  seen  sonic  striking  cases  of  chlorosis  im- 
prove rapidly  under  such  treat  men t,  which  were  previously  very  obstinate. 
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In  the  next  place  it  is  most  important  to  look  to  the  diet,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious  food 
must  be  given  at  regular  times,  and  it  is  often  requisite  to  lay  down 
strict  rules  on  this  matter,  particularly  with  regard  to  meat,  to  which 
many  chlorotic  patients  have  a  strong  objection.  It  ought  to  be  taken 
underdone;  and  it'  it  causes  pain,  it  may  be  given  in  a  minced  or  pounded 
form.  Nutritions  soups  are  also  useful;  and  beer,  stout,  or  wine  is 
generally  indicated.  The  state  of  the  bowels  demands  particular  atten- 
tion, and  the  patient  should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
having;  a  sufficient  daily  evacuation.  Aloes  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
aperient  in  these  cases,  and  may  be  given  in  combination  with  other 
suitable  drugs.  Eemedies  which  act  upon  the  stomach  are  frequently 
very  beneficial  also ;  bicarbonate  of  sodium  with  some  preparation  of 
hisniuth  and  hydrocyanic  acid  being  particularly  valuable  for  relieving 
the  morbid  sensations  connected  with  this  organ,  when  taken  shortly 
before  meals. 

The  medicinal  agents  which  directly  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood 
are  named  lirvmaiinics  or  blood-tonics.  Of  these  iron  in  some  form  stands 
pre-eminent.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to  discuss  here 
its  mode  of  action,  and  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  different  preparations 
are  suitable  in  different  cases,  including  reduced  iron,  compound  iron 
mixture,  Blaud's  pill,  saccharated  carbonate,  ammonio-citrate,  tartarated 
iron,  solution  or  tinctui'e  of  perchloride,  solution  of  pernitrate,  the 
different  forms  of  sulphate,  tincture  of  acetate,  and  dialyzed  iron.  In 
ansemic  children  steel-wine  and  the  syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron  produce 
excellent  results.  Albuminate  of  iron  has  been  much  recommended  in 
chlorosis.  Chalybeate  waters  are  beneficial  in  some  instances.  Iron 
may  in  suitable  cases  be  variously  combined  with  aloes,  infusion  of 
quassia  or  calumba,  quinine,  nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  arsenic, 
manganese,  pepsine,  and  other  remedies.  Citrate  of  quinine  and  iron, 
and  Easton's  syrup  are  very  valuable  compounds.  It  is  frequently 
desirable  to  change  the  form  of  the  preparation  from  time  to  thne ;  or 
even  to  stop  the  administration  of  iron  temporarily,  should  it  appear  to 
disagree.  Quinine,  arsenic,  preparations  of  manganese,  and  sulphur 
have  been  recommended  as  useful  agents  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis, 
when  given  alone,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Pain  in  t lie  left  side  often  requires  attention  in  chlorosis,  and  is 
usually  much  relieved  by  making  the  patient  wear  a  belladonna  plaster. 
Other  symptoms  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  In  extreme 
anjernia  from  loss  of  blood,  transfusion  may  possibly  be  required. 

V.  LOCAL  ANAEMIA. — ISCBLEMIA. 

Pathology  and  .Etiology.— Local  anaemia  signifies  that  there  is  a 
'•encier.t  quantity  of  blood  within  a  certain  area,  owing  to  some  inter- 
ference with  the  arterial  supply  to  the  affected  part.  Tims  a  limb  or 
organ  may  be  involved;  or  the  condition  may  be  on  a  still  more 
limited  scale.  The  obstruction  may  be  complete,  the  flow  of  blood  beintr 
absolutely  cut  off;  or  partial,  the  latter  being  known  as  ischemia. 
Arterial  closure  is  intentionally  produced  in  certain  surgical  procedures 
and  may  also  result  from  injury.  Apart  from  such  cases,  the  chief 
causes  to  he  noted  are  embolism  and  thrombosis;  disease  of  the  wall  of 
artery  narrowing  or  even  ultimately  completely  closing  its  channel- 
and  direct  pressure,  as  by  a  tumour,  enlarged  glands,  fibroid  thickening 
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JorHnhrfn?fi    °fasi°nally  an  a*ear&m  compresses  the  neighbouring 

Son  of  its  channtr  *  &M  Ieads  fco 

v«,n If  c»a™el.  Temporary  anaemia  results  in  certain  cases  from 
vaso-motor  disorder,  giving  rise  to  contraction  of  arteries  but  thS 
variety  will  be  separately  considered.  arteries,  Out  tins 

wimTfTaT1  ?har1ac*ers  and  Effects.-The  immediate  result  of  local 
anemia  from  arterial  obstruction  is,  as  the  term  suggests,  more  or  less 
pallor  of  the  tissues  or  bloodlessness.  In  certain  conditi onThowever 
there  may  be  actual  excess  of  blood  in  the  affected  part  oS 

STSnft^l  "  ?  i  v  ^  "  temp°rary'  °r  if  -Satekldrfula- 
tion  can  be  speedily  established,  the  involved  structures  resume  their 

normal  appearance  after  a  variable  interval.  The  more  serious  results 
Z£  'lU  i  7  dl5erenfc  cn-cumstances,  may  follow  complete  or  persistent 
arterial  obstruction,  include  gangrene  or  necrosis,  fatty  degeneration, 
softening  or  atrophy.  In  connection  with  embolism  so-called  «  haemor- 
rhagic  infarctions  may  be  formed.  (See  Embolism.)  The  wastin°-  0f 
various  structures,  and  the  degenerations  which  occur  in  advanced  tee 
are  to  a  great  extent  due  to  partial  anaemia  associated  with  vascular 
changes. 

Symptoms.— The  immediate  effect  of  marked  and  sudden  or  rapid 
anaemia  is  total  abolition  of,  or  serious  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  part  thus  deprived  of  blood.    In  other  cases  the  clinical  phenomena 
are  similar  but  less  pronounced  and  more  gradual  in  their  onset.  The 
brain  affords  some  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  these  remarks 
Ubstruction  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  cause  temporary  paralysis  in 
the  legs,  due  to  anaemia  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord     I  have 
known  an  arm  temporarily  paralysed  by  blocking  of  its  arteries.    If  the 
affected  part  is  within  the  range  of  objective  examination,  as  in  the 
case  ot  a  limb,  it  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  pale  and  diminished  in 
temperature,  while  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  or  may  be  altogether 
imperceptible.    In  certain  cases  a  local  cyanosis  may  be  noticed  alter- 
nating with    anaemia.     As  already  intimated,  the  anaemia  may  be 
temporary,  or  it  is  made  up  for  by  the  establishment  of  a  collateral 
circulation,  and  then  the  symptoms  disappear.    Otherwise  they  remain, 
and  merge  into  those  indicative  of  the  pathological  changes  to  which 
the  deprivation  of  blood  leads. 

Treatment.— If  anything  can  be  done,  the  indications  are  to  remove 
any  obstruction ;  to  keep  the  affected  parts  warm,  should  they  be  ex- 
ternal ;  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  local  circulation  by  friction  or 
other  means  ;  and  to  treat  the  effects  of  the  anaemia.  Time  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind. 


VI.    VASO-MOTOR  DISORDERS. 


It  may  be  worth  while  toalhide  briefly  in  the  present  connection  to  the 
subject  of  vaso-motor  disorders  as  a  whole,  though  individual  complaints 
in  which  they  do  undoubtedly  occur,  or  with  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  concerned,  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently  in  their  appropriate  connec- 
tions. Some  of  these  disorders  have  already  been  incidentally  noted. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  vaso-motor  nervous  apparatus  is  now  fully 
recognized,  through  the  influence  of  which  the  arteries  are  either  con- 
tracted or  dilated.  This  apparatus  is  affected  by  many  conditions,  even 
in  health,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is 
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normal  and  what  is  abnormal.    Among  the  most  familiar  and  obvious 
vaso-motor  disturbances  may  be  mentioned  involuntary  blushing  from 
inadequate  causes ;  alternating  pallor  and  redness  of  the  face;  "heats 
and   flashes";  temporary  diffused  blotches  of  redness  of  the  skin,  or 
even  actual  erythema  or  urticaria  ;   and  sudden  feelings  of  chilli- 
ness or  peculiar  sensations  without  any  obvious  cause.    A  vaso-motor 
phenomenon  which  is  met  with  in  many  febrile  conditions,  especially 
in   nervous   subjects,   in  cerebral  affections   in  children,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  is  named  "  tache  cerebrale ;  "  it  is  produced  by 
drawing  the  nail  along  the  skin,  when  a  red  line  with  white  borders 
appears.    Some  very  curious  conditions  result  from  local  vaso-motor 
disorder,  which  are  evident  superficially,  affecting  the  skin  in  certain 
parts,  the  arteries  becoming  spasmodically  contracted,  this  state  lasting  a 
variable  time,  and  causing  temporary  local  anaemia  (so-called  local, 
syncope)  or  cyanosis,  or  in  some  cases  leading  to  more  serious  results,  as 
in  "  Raynaud's  disease,"  which  will  be  separately  considered.  Among 
other  affections  in  which  the  vaso-motor  system  is  supposed  to  play  a 
part  may  be  mentioned  exophthalmic  goitre,  some  cases  of  angina 
pectoris  or  cardiac  functional    disorder,  a  form  of  asthma,  certain 
hysterical  attacks,  a  variety  of  epilepsy  according  to  some  authorities, 
and  disorders  of  secretion.    Vaso-motor  changes  account  for  many  cases 
•of  active  congestion;  and  also  occur  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation. 

VII.    EMBOLISM  AND  THROMBOSIS. 

Embolism  and  Thrombosis  are  now  universally  recognized  as  of  great 
importance.  It  is  only  intended  to  give  here  a  general  account  of  these 
morbid  conditions,  but  their  special  connection  with  individual  organs 
and  structures  will  demand  fuller  notice  in  subsequent  chapters.  They 
may  be  considered  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  they  are  not  uncommonly 
associated  in  the  same  case,  and  their  effects  are  in  some  degree  similar; 
but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  they  differ  entirely  in  nature, 
and  before  discussing  embolism  and  thrombosis  individually,  it  will  be 
■desirable  to  explain  definitely  their  respective  meanings. 

Embolism  signifies  that  a  solid  particle  or  fragment,  varying  much  in 
size,  and  technically  named  an  embolus,  is  detached  and  conveyed  from 
some  more  or  less  distant  part  by  means  of  the  circulating  blood  into  a 
blood-vessel,  generally  an  artery,  where  it  becomes  lodged,  causing 
partial  or  complete  plugging  of  its  channel,  and  consequent  obstruction. 
Ly  thrombosis  is  meant  a  local  coagulation  of  blood  during  life,  either 
within  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart— cardiac  throm bosis  ;  or  in  some 
vessel  or  vessels,  most  commonly  veins,  a  more  or  less  extensive  clot 
heing  thus  formed,  named  a  thrombus. 

A.  Embolism. — Hemorrhagic  infarction. 

Origin  of  emboli.— The  following  are  the  principal  sources  of 
emboli:— 1.  Most  commonly  a  thrombus  or  clot,  either  in  a  systemic 
vein;  in  the  heart;  in  an  artery,  especially  in  connection  with 
aneurism  ;  or,  rarely,  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  A  thrombus  may 
give  rue  to  an  embolus,  either  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  it 
becoming  detached,  or  as  the  result  of  softening  of  its  substance. 
SL  ♦  t:,a',or'H  ?n  COMectaon  with  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the 
"cart,  particularly  ,f   there  is  obstructive  disease,  especially  mitral 
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stenosis.  3.  Atheroma  and  calcification  of  the  cardiac  valves  or  of 
arteries,  portions  of  the  morbid  materials  becoming  detached.  4.  A  new 
growth,  such  as  cancer,  communicating  with  the  interior  of  a  vessel 
5.  Particles  resulting  from  gangrene  of  organs.  6.  Parasites  which  have 
gained  access  into  the  vessels.  7.  Pigment  granules.  8.  Fat  particles 
irom  bone-marrow. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Effects.— The  seat  of  arrest  of  an 
embolus  will  depend  upon  its  size  and  place  of  origin.  It  may  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  plug  an  artery  of  considerable  size,  or  is  only  stopped  in 
the  smaller  vessels,  even  the  capillaries,  or  the  particles  may  be  so- 
minute  that  th  ey  pass  through  even  the  finest  of  these  vessels.  When 
originating  in  the  venous  portion  of  the  circulation,  emboli  rarely  pass 
beyond  the  pulmonary  vessels,  becoming  impacted  in  them  as  a  rule; 
those  coming  from  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
or  the  arteries,  lodge  either  in  smaller  arteries  or  in  the  capillaries,  and 
especially  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  spleen,  and  kidneys  ;  those  from 
the  portal  tributaries  are  generally  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
liver.  An  embolus  is  chiefly  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stream, 
but  it  is  somewhat  influenced  by  gravitation,  especially  if  of  large  size. 
The  seat  of  impaction  is  usually  at  a  bifurcation,  or  where  the  calibre 
of  a  vessel  rapidly  diminishes,  owing  to  large  branches  being  given  off. 
The  closure  may  be  complete  or  only  partial  at  first,  and  this  depends 
not  only  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  embolus,  but  also  upon  its 
nature  and  consistence ;  thus  a  soft  fragment  of  a  recent  thrombus  will 
adapt  itself  to  the  channel  of  the  vessel,  and  completely  close  it,  while 
a  firm  irregular  fragment  Of  calcareous  matter  may  only  partially 
obstruct  it.  Subsequently,  however,  secondary  thrombi  always  form, 
both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  embolus,  so  that  ultimately  the  vessel  is 
entirely  blocked  up  to  a  variable  extent.  Secondary  emboli  are  some- 
times separated  from  the  primary  one  or  from  the  resulting  thrombus, 
which  pass  on  into  smaller  vessels. 

An  embolus  causes  local  irritation  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  lodges, 
and  if  the  circulation  is  not  permanently  disturbed,  this  will  be 
the  only  result,  the  plug  and  its  secondary  thrombi  usually  becoming 
either  absorbed  or  organized.  Under  certain  conditions,  however, 
namely,  in  organs  where  there  is  but  one  supplying  artery,  or  only 
insignificant  ones  besides,  or  where  the  branches  of  the  main  vessels 
communicate  only  by  capillaries  {terminal  arteries  of  Cohnheim),  so 
that  no  collateral  circulation  can  be  established,  other  important 
changes  follow,  a  hirmorrhaqic  infarct  being  formed.  According  to  the 
experimental  observations  of  Cohnheim,  the  arterioles  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  artery  at  first  empty  themselves,  but  as  the  result  of  venous 
pressure  the  blood  regurgitates  to  fill  the  arterioles  and  capillaries 
beyond  the  obstruction,  the  arteries  around  the  area  dilating,  and  the 
capillaries  becoming  full  of  blood.  The  vascular  walls  also  become 
impaired  in  their  vitality,  so  that  first  plasma,  and  then  white  and  red 
corpuscles  pass  through  them,  the  escape  taking  place  through  the 
capillaries  and  veins,  there  being  no  actual  rupture  of  their  walls. 
A  hcemorrhagio  infarct  thus  produced  presents  at  first  a  dark  central 
area  of  black-red  colour,  likened  to  damson-cheese,  due  to  stagnant 
venous  blood  and  red  corpuscles  cramming  the  tissues,  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  arterial  redness.  On  section  the  infarct  is  generally  seen  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
and  slightly  raised  above  it.    Litten's  experiments  are  opposed  to  Cohn- 
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heim's  view  of  venous  reflux  causing  infarction,  and  he  attributes  its 
formation  to  the  continued  supply  of  blood  by  small  arteries,  wbich 
become  dilated.  He  also  thinks  that  the  diapedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles 
is  merely  due  to  stretching  of  capillaries  and  small  veins  by  mechanical 
congestion.  Litten  further  states  that  in  the  case  of  truly  terminal 
arteries  no  infarct  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  after  obstruction. 

In  course  of  time  an  infarct  undergoes  certain  changes,  either 
becoming  decolorized,  more  consistent,  and  organized;  or  a  process  of 
softening  and  molecular  disintegration  taking  place,  beginning  in  the 
centre  of  the  infarct,  and  extending  more  or  less  to  its  circumference, 
the  debris  of  the  involved  tissue  being  evident  in  the  softened  mass. 
Ultimately  it  may  be  absorbed  ;  or  remain  as  a  caseous  encapsuled  mass  ; 
or  become  calcified.  The  nature  of  the  changes  which  occur  after  em- 
bolism will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed, 
and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  establishing  the  collateral  circula- 
tion ;  the  structure  affected;  the  size  of  the  infarct;  and  the  nature  of 
the  embolus.  If  this  has  septic  properties  and  contains  micro-organisms, 
especially  when  it  comes  from  a  gangrenous  part,  it  sets  up  rapid  and 
violent  inflammation,  ending  in  speedy  disorganization,  with  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  puriform  material,  constituting  an  embolic  abscess,  which  is 
surrounded  by  hyperemia.  Septic  embolism  is  highly  important  in 
connection  with  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  pyaemia. 

The  effects  of  an  embolus,  as  regards  the  part  supplied  by  the  vessel 
which  is  blocked  up,  are  similar  to  those  of  obstruction  from  any  other 
cause,  namely,  anaemia,  atrophy,  softening,  fatty  degeneration,  or  actual 
gangrene.  In  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  embolism  may  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  aneurism  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  cerebral 
aneurisms  in  young  people  often  originate  in  this  way.  The  production 
of  the  aneurism  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  due  to  inflammatory  softening 
of  the  walls  of  the  artery,  resulting  from  the  irritation  of  the  embolus. 

The  organs  most  frequently  affected  by  embolism  are  the  lungs,  brain, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  heart.  Petechial  spots  on  the  skin,  or  on  mucous 
and  serous  membranes,  are  sometimes  clue  to  this  cause.  A  very  in- 
teresting case  came  under  my  notice  in  which  sudden  embolism  occurred 
in  connection  wilh  the  main  vessels  of  the  fore-arm. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  phenomena  of  embolism  necessarily  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  vessels  affected;  the  rapidity  and  degree  of 
obstruction  ;  the  characters  of  the  embolus;  and  other  circumstances.  It 
need  only  be  stated  here  in  general  terms  that  the  early  symptoms,  if 
any,  are  those  characteristic  of  sudden  or  gradual  obstruction  of  the 
vessel  supplying  some  particular  organ  or  part;  followed  by  those 
indicating  the  local  effects  of  the  embolus,' and  in  some  cases  by  evidences 
of  Bepticonria.  Fatty  embolism  is  important  in  certain  injuries  and 
diseases  of  bones,  particles  from  the  marrow  gaining  access  into  the 
circulation;  and  this  form  of  embolism  has  also  been  regarded  as  a 
cause  of  death  in  diabetes.  Chorea  and  other  nervous  complaints  have 
been  attributed  by  some  authorities  to  embolism  of  the  minute  vessels 
or  the  central  nervous  system. 

Treatment.— There  is  no  special  treatment  applicable  to  embolism. 
t  u  ?  &  dlreo*ed  to  the  01'gan  °r  Part  involved,  the  ill-effects 
resulting  from  the  morbid  process  being  obviated  by  rest,  and  by  the 
fjoption  of  other  measures  which  may  be  indicated  in  any  particular 

uC*r*.™*t  b*  <"ken  to  pi-event  embolism  as  far  as  possible 
in  cases  whore  it.  is  likely  to  occur. 
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B.  Thrombosis.— Clotting  of  Blood. 

tio^wP  ^  B^ey.-The  conditions  which  lead  to  the  forma- 
turn  of  a  thrombus  may  be  thus  stated :— 1.  Anything  which  impedes 
or  retards  the  biocurrent,  for  example,  valvular  and  other  ZaSc 
diseases  of  the  heart,  pressure  upon  its  cavities,  or  mere  feeble  cardiac 
action,  such  as  is  observed  in  low  fevers,  or  in  various  chronic  wastine 
attect10ns  ;  diseases  of  the  lungs  impeding  the  pulmonary  circulation! 
obstruction  of  a  vessel  as  the  result  of  constriction,  pressure,  or  internal 
Pegging,  especially  by  an  embolus;  pressure  upon  the  capillaries  of  a 
part;  solution  of  continuity  of  a  vessel;  and  vascular  dilatation,  parti- 
cularly m  connection  with  aneurisms,  varicose  veins,  and  distended 
venous  plexuses  A  feeble  state  of  the  circulation  generally,  and  gravi- 
tation of  the  blood  into  dependent  parts,  may  also  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus.  2.  Conditions  which  give  rise  to  roughness 
irregularity,  or  other  abnormal  state  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  or 
ot  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  for  example,  acute  inflammation  ;  Assuring  of 
the  surface  ;  atheroma  or  calcification  ;  projection  of  cancerous  and  other 
new  formations  into  the  interior  of  vessels ;  and  the  changes  in  their 
walls  associated  with  surrounding  gangrene  or  inflammation.  3.  Certain 
conditions  of  the  blood,  namely,  hyperinosis  or  increased  tendency  to 
coagulation  of  fibrin,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  various  acute  inflam- 
matory affections,  and  in  pregnancy;  probably  pyaemia  and  allied  states; 
and  ansemia.  Increased  heat  of  the  blood,  either  local  or  general  has 
been  regarded  as  a  probable  cause  of  thrombosis.  In  many  instances 
more  than  one  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  have  contributed  to  the 
clotting  process. 

Anatomical  characters  and  effects.— Thrombosis  may  take  place 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  in  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery;  m  the  systemic  veins,  or  those  of  a  particular  circulation,  as  the 
portal,  or  the  venous  sinuses  within  the  skull;  or  in  arteries.  Bach 
of  these  varieties  will  demand  separate  consideration  in  relation  to  the 
circulatory  system  and  to  certain  organs,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to 
offer  a  few  general  observations.    The  clotting  process  is  often  primary, 
but  it  may  be  secondary  to  embolism.    It  takes  place  either  suddenly, 
rapidly,  or  gradually;  and  the  thrombus  often  increases  by  continuous 
additions  after  its  first  formation.    The  clot  varies  much  'in  its  colour, 
consistence,  and  other  characters,  according  to  its  seat,  age,  mode  of 
formation,  and  other  circumstances.    It  undergoes  changes,  and  in 
course  of  time  may   become  adherent  to  the  interior  of  a  vessel, 
organized,  softened   in    the   centre,    actually  purulent,   or  calcified. 
Portions  of  a  thrombus  may  become  detached,  leading  to  embolism, 
which  may  be  infective ;  or  ultimately  it  is  sometimes  gradually  removed 
by  liquefaction  or  absorption.    When  in  the  heart  or  pulmonary  artery, 
thrombosis  produces  immediate  consequences  of  a  grave  character;  in  a 
vessel  it  obstructs  the  local  circulation,  with  various  results,  according 
to  its  seat.    Venous  thrombosis  causes  mechanical  congestion,  and  often 
gives  rise  to  oedema  or  other  forms  of  dropsy,  and  to  enlargement  of  veins 
communicating  with  the  obstructed  vessel  or  vessels.    Arterial  throm- 
bosis leads  to  local  anosmia,  and  interference  with  nutrition,  as  in  other 
forms  of  obstruction.  A  clot  may  cause  irritation  of  vessels  or  contiguous 
structures,  and  thus  set  up  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

Symptoms.— These  vary  much  in  different  kinds  of  cases  of 
thrombosis,  and  nothing  of  a  very  definite  nature  can  be  stated  from 
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a  general  point  of  view.  Undoubtedly  clotting  in  connection  with  the 
heart  or  pulmonary  vessels  is  a  very  grave  event,  which  may  prove  im- 
mediately or  rapidly  fatal,  or  is  attended  with  serious  disturbance  of 
the  respiratory  and  cardiac  functions.  When  it  takes  place  in  external 
parts  the  thrombus  and  its  effects  are,  as  a  rule,  obvious  enough, 
especially  when  the  veins  are  involved,  there  being  also  much  local 
pain  and  tenderness  in  some  of  these  cases.  Arterial  thrombosis  must 
always  be  remembered  as  a  cause  of  dry  gangrene  of  the  extremities  in 
old  people.  When  the  condition  is  internal,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
recognize,  but  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  possibly  accounting  for- 
symptoms  connected  with  certain  structures,  especially  the  brain  and 
the  portal  system. 

Treatment  will  be  more  conveniently  dealt  with  in  relation  to  the- 
Beveral  varieties  of  thrombosis. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DROPSY— HYDROPS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  controvei'sy  what  place  dropsy  should  occupy  in- 
medical  nomenclature.  Many  eminent  authorities  claim  for  it  the 
right  of  being  regarded  as  a  distinct  "  disease,"  and  no  doubt  in  one 
sense  it  comes  fairly  within  this  category,  for  it  is  a  morbid  condition  of 
a  very  definite  kind.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
he  too  strongly  enforced  that  dropsy  is  not  an  independent  disease', 
but  that  it  is  associated  with  well-recognized  conditions,  either  general 
or  local,  and  often  depends  upon  obvious  and  definite  structural 
lesions  affecting  important  organs,  of  which  it  is  a  prominent  symptom. 
The  practitioner  must,  therefore,  invariably  regard  dropsy  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  should  in  every  case  endeavour  to  trace  its  patho- 
logical relationships.  So  long  as  this  is  done,  it  matters  little  what  it  is 
called,  whether  a  disease  or  a  symptom. 

Dropsy  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  which  has  escaped 
from  the  blood-vessels,  either  in  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  cellular 
tissue,  in  serous  cavities,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  certain  organs  :  it 
may  occupy  all  these  parts  at  the  same  time.  The  following  terms  arc 
used  to  indicate  the  situation  and  distribution  of  a  dropsical  collection  — 
JJropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  if  at  all  extensive,  is  named 
anasarca  if  localized,  mdema;  hydrothorax  signifies  dropsical  accumula- 
tion in  the  pleurse,  hydrojjericardium  in  the  pericardium,  ascites  in  the 
peritoneum,  hydrocephalus  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or  the  arachnoid 
cavity;  dropsy  of  submucous  tissue  or  of  organs  is  termed  oedema  for 
example,  cedemaof  the  glottis,  or  of  the  lungs.  When  dropsy  invo'lves 
Both  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities,  it  is  said  to  bo 
general,  although  this  term  is  also  often  applied  to  extensive  superficial 
dropsy,  when  it  affects  the  trunk  or  arms,  as  well  as  the  legs 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  certain  morbid  conditions  which  are  known 
2lZirjU*rl  °Pn^'  ^Ut  Which  rea11^  have  no  P^hological  relation  to 

y  .lnf     C  ^arian  dr°p8^  Which  is  a  c>'stic  disea«e  of  the 
ovary  ,  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  interior  of  hollow  organs,  as  the 
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result  of  obstruction  of  an  orifice  or  duct,  or  of  inflammation,  such  as 
dropsy  of  the  uterus  (hydrometria),  or  of  the  gall-bladder;  certain  serous 
ettusions  consequent  upon  inflammation,  for  instance,  some  forms  of 


Hydrocele,  and  acute  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  glottis ;  dropsy  of  the 
kidney  (hydronephrosis),  a  term  which  is  either  applied  to  renal  cystic 
disease  or,  more  correctly,  to  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  and  consequent 


accumulation  of  urine  and  inflammatory  products  within  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  which  gradually  destroy  this  organ. 

Pathology. — A  dropsical  accumulation  is  the  immediate  result  either 
of  excessive  flow  of  fluid  out  of  the  vessels ;  of  deficient  absorption  ;  or 
of  both  causes  combined:  in  short,  the  balance  between  exhalation  and 
absorption  is  in  some  way  disturbed.  This  derangement  may  be  due  to 
the  following  pathological  conditions  : — 

1.  Over-distension  of  the  vessels,  associated  with  the  different  forms  of 
congestion,  but  especially  venous  congestion,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  dropsy,  which  is  then  due  both  to  an  excessive  escape  of  fluid 
from  the  vessels,  and  to  their  diminished  power  of  absorption.  It 
appears  from  recent  observations  that  this  cause  does  not  act  merely 
mechanically,  as  exudation  and  absorption  are  found  to  depend  upon 
active  work  done  probably  by  the  endothelial  plates  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Obstruction  to  the  circulation  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
thus  causes  more  or  less  general  dropsy,  beginning  in  the  feet  and 
ankles,  and  extending  upwards  ;  the  same  result  may  follow  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs.  Any  difficulty  affecting 
the  mitral  orifice  tends  to  lead  primarily  to  oedema  of  the  lungs,  because 
the  pulmonary  vessels  are  distended,  but  in  course  of  time  it  tells  back 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  general  venous  system.  Any  local 
venous  obstacle  may  originate  correspondingly  limited  dropsy.  Thus, 
interference  with  the  portal  circulation  is  followed  by  ascites  ;  a  clot  in 
a  principal  vein  of  the  arm  or  leg,  or  external  pressure  upon  it,  will  give 
rise  to  oedema  of  the  affected  limb.  Hydrocephalus  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  pressure  upon  the  small  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  Gravitation  necessarily  influences  the  seat  of  the  conges- 
tive form  of  dropsy,  and  may  itself  induce  it  under  certain  conditions. 
Active  congestion  does  not  give  rise  to  any  great  amount  of  dropsy  as  a 
rule,  but  it  often  causes  local  oedema. 

2.  A  feeble  and  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  former  readily  yield  and  allow  transudation  of  fluid,  often  aids 
in  the  production  of  dropsy.  The  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  which 
is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  general  debility  is  partly  due  to  this  cause, 
assisted  by  anaemia  and  feeble  cardiac  action. 

3.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  may  originate  dropsy,  especially 
if  this  fluid  is  very  watery,  deficient  in  albuminous  constituents,  or,  it  is 
said,  if  it  should  be  impregnated  with  certain  morbid  materials,  such 
as  urea.  Under  these  circumstances  its  fluid  portion  more  readily  tran- 
sudes through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  cause  often  aids  materially 
in  the  production  of  all  forms  of  dropsy,  but  it  is  most  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  anasmic  and  renal  varieties. 

4.  It  has  been  asserted  that  dropsy  depends  chiefly  on  a  withdrawal  of 
nervous  influence  from  the  vessels,  and  experiments  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  so  long  as  the  nerves  remain  intact  dropsy  will  not  occur, 
even  though  the  veins  are  over-distended.  That  the  nervous  system 
does  exercise  considerable  control  over  the  processes  of  exhalation  and 
absorption  by  the  vessels  is  beyond  doubt,  and  it  must  therefore  in- 
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fluence  the  occurrence  of  dropsy,  but  it  by  no  means  occupies  the 
important  relation  to  this  symptom  attributed  to  it  by  some  pathologists. 
(Edema  is  not  uncommonly  observed  in  paralyzed  limbs. 

5.  Deficient  power  of  absorption  by  the  lymphatic  system  is  probably  an 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  dropsy  in  many  instances.  In 
certain  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy  the  chief  lymph-ducts  are  unable  to 
•empty  themselves  properly  into  the  distended  veins,  and  this  may  in- 
directly interfere  with  lymphatic  absorption.  It  is  believed,  further, 
that  the  endothelial  plates  and  stomata  of  the  lymphatic  spaces  and 
serous  cavities  are  actively  concerned  in  the  process. 

iEtiology. — Such  being  the  immediate  pathological  conditions  'which 
•explain  the  occurrence  of  dropsy,  and  which  are  often  more  or  less  com- 
bined, its  more  obvious  causes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cardiac  diseases  or  conditions  that  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the 
Hood,  and  lead  to  overloading  of  the  veins  and  capillaries.  The  most  im- 
portant are  affections  of  certain  of  the  orifices  and  valves  of  the  heart  • 
dilatation  of  its  cavities  ;  and  degeneration  of  its  walls,  with  consequent 
weak  action.  The  heart  may  also  be  displaced,  or  pressed  upon  by 
neighbouring  morbid  conditions  ;  it  may  be  extensively  adherent ;  or  the 
blood  in  the  right  cavities  may  be  clotted. 

2.  Affections  of  the  lungs  impeding  the  circulation.  When  acute  bron- 
chitis complicates  extensive  emphysema,  more  or  less  dr-opsy  may  super- 
vene. Prolonged  cases  of  emphysema  and  bronchitis  may  end  in  dropsy 
by  producing  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  tricuspid 
regurgitation.  Pulmonary  diseases  also  not  uncommonly  help  in  starting 
or  aggravating  cardiac  dropsy. 

3.  Diseases  oj F  the  kidneys  attended  with  deficient  elimination  of  water  and 
urea,  but  allowing  the  escape  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  As  a  consequence 
the  blood  is  impoverished  and  impure,  and  the  vessels  are  over-distended. 
Scarlatina  demands  special  mention  in  this  connection  as  a  cause  of 
dropsy,  which  generally  depends  upon  acute  renal  inflammation  when 
associated  with  this  disease,  but  not  invariably.  In  advanced  chronic 
cases  of  Bnght's  disease,  however,  the  dropsy  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
card io- vascular  changes  resulting  therefrom. 

4  Diseases  of  the  liver,  or  any  other  morbid  condition  causing  obstruction 
io  the  portal  circulation.  This  is  a  local  form  of  dropsy,  resulting  from 
mechanical  congestion  of  the  tributaries  of  the  portal  vein,  which  leads 
to  ascites;  but  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  peritoneum  upon  the 
veins  may  subsequently  cause  oedema  of  the  legs. 

#  5.  Any  local  obstacle  in  connection  with  a  particular  vein.  Local  drops v 
is  not  uncommonly  due  to  this  cause,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  a 
pregnant  uterus,  ovarian  and  other  tumours,  enlarged  glands,  aneurisms 
or  hbrous  thickenings;  as  well  as  from  inflammation  of  veins  varicose 
Veins,  and  thrombosis.  A  clot  in  the  portal  vein  may  add  seriously  to 
the  ascites  associated  with  hepatic  disease.  7 
&<toitation  of  the  blood  into  dependent  parts.    Prolonged  standing 

tLt  UTi^a0maOithe  Le^^-ore^especially  if  tie  patient 
".n.f.rmc,  and  the  tissues  are  wanting  in  tone.  Posture  will  often  heln  in 
gamoting  the  occurrence,  or  influencing  the  scat  of  dropsy  die  to  more 
definite  causes,  by  keeping  certain  parts  of  the  body  in  a  dependent 

ma7teHXtlnThe  Tf]iti0nfl10fbl00Clincluded  under  thi°  term  often 
in  uiducng  dropsy;  while  aaaama  not  ancommouJy 
itself  causes  more  or  less  oedema.     Venous  thrombosis  occasionally 
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occurs  in  these  cases  in  different  parts,  giving  rise  to  extensive  dropsy. 
Clilorotic  females  frequently  suffer  from  oedema  about  the  feet  and 
ankles.  On  account  of  the  blood  changes  which  they  induce,  dropsy  may 
be  brought  about  or  increased  by  a  want  of  proper  diet,  especially  if 
combined  with  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  ;  by  haemorrhage  or 
excessive  discharges,  either  natural  or  morbid  ;  and  by  various  acute  or 
chronic  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  especially  malarial,  phthisis,  cancer, 
splenic  disease,  affections  of  the  absorbent  glands,  scurvy,  or  purpura. 

8.  Conditions  leading  to  active  congestion.  Dropsy  is  said  occasionally 
to  follow  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  a  chill  from  any  cause ;  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  chronic  skin-diseases  ;  or  the  sudden  suppression  of 
habitual  discharges  ;  and  is  then  believed  to  result  from  active  internal 
congestion.  The  reality  of  these  cases  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  as 
welt  as  their  pathology  if  they  do  occur.  Local  active  congestion  is 
also  supposed  to  account  for  the  oedema  surrounding  morbid  deposits, 
such  as  tubercle  or  cancer ;  as  well  as  for  that  often  observed  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  inflamed  parts. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  individual  cases  more  than 
one  it  may  be  several,  causes  have  been  instrumental  m  originating 
dropsy.  (Edema  of  the  legs  is  a  frequent  symptom  m  old  people,  and 
is  then  obviously  a  complex  phenomenon. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  seat  and  extent  of  dropsy  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  cases,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  accumulated. 
Dropsical  fluid  presents  the  following  characters  :— It  is  almost  always 
thin  and  watery;  either  colourless  or  light-yellow  as  a  ru  e,  but  some- 
times tinged  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  or  of  bile  ;  clear  and 
transparent,  or  rarely  opalescent ;  usually  varying  m  its  specific  gravity 
from  100S  to  1012  or  1014.  Its  reaction  is  generally  alkaline  but  oc- 
casionally neutral  or  slightly  acid.  Chemically  it  is  allied  to  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  consisting  of  water  holding  m  solution  albumen,  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts,  especially  chlorides,  and  extractive  matters  but  the 
proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies  much  m  different  parts  and  m 
different  cases,  especially  the  amount  of  albumen,  and  the  compear  ion 
is  never  identical  with  that  of  blood-serum,  the  proportion  of  solids 
being  much  less.  Fatty  elements,  especially  cholesterm,  fitanogeno^ 
materials,  or  pigments  are  sometimes  present ;  and  urea  may  be  found 
in  one  special  form,  namely,  in  renal  dropsy. 

Svmptoms  and  Course.-As  a  rule  dropsy  comes  on  more  or  less 
JKXbit  sometimes  its  progress  is  extremely  rapid,  and  it  may 
Stend  over  the  whole  body  in  a  few  hours.  It  usually  appears  firs, 
an  Us  Zs  abundant,  in  dependent  parts,  especially  such  as  are  distant 
from  tS  heart;  in  those  which  are  exposed;  or  m  regions  where  there 
SZch  looTe  cdlular  tissue.  It  is  liable  to  vary  with  position,  being 
usually  influenced  by  gravitation.  oflWtrd 
The  obiective  signs  of  anasarca  or  ccdema  are  swe  ling  of  the  affected 
ine  °W™J°J*    ,  ,       on  pressure,  the  skin  being  generall) 

part,  and  pitting  of  *«e  smtace  o    P  distension  varies  much  : 
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accompany.,,;,-  dropsy  of  external  parts  may  amount,  to  more  or  less  dis 
eon. tort  or  uneasiness,  and  a  sense  of  tightness  or  stiffness  but  no 
:u'r,,al  V;im.  "•■  tenderness  is  felt.  An  accumulation  of  dropsical  fluid 
internally  interferes  mechanically  with  organs,  and  may  thus  cause  most 
serious  disturbance  of  their  functions.  I„  certain  parts  it  may  lead  to  a 
rupu  ly  fatal  jssue  as,  for  instance,  when  oedema  occurs  in  the  TeSh- 
bourhood  of  the  glottis.  •  & 

The  general  symptoms  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  cause  of 
the  dropsy  If  it  is  at  all  considerable  in  amount,  the  normal  secretions 
are  as  a  rule  deficient  m  quantity. 

Miosis-.— B  is  usually  not  difficult  to  determine  whether  dropsy  is 
present  when  it  is  looked  for.  The  peculiar  condition  named  rnyZdeZ 
might  be  mistaken  for  general  dropsy,  but  is  of  a  different  naW (See 
M yx (edema. )  The  chief  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  make  out  the  cause  « 
cruses  of  dropsy.  For  this  purpose  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  enquire 
into  the  history  of  the  patient  :  to  observe  what  other  symptoms  are',  re 
sent  both  local  and  general.;  and  to  examine  carefully  those  organs  and 
structures,  diseases  of  which  are  known  to  originate  dropsy.   mS  he 

C^STST  bVdeired  fr°m  "  consi^ration  of  certain  facts 
regard  to  this  particular  symptom,  namely:  — 

\Ji  ?  f  UCeA  °f  iV9™'  8eat'  and  extenL     Cardiac  dropsy  begins  in 
hoth  feet  and  ankles,  and   extends  upwards,   ultimate)/  tend  Z 
become  more  or  less  general.    Ascites  only  follows  in  these  cases  wit 
rare  exceptions,  after  the  circulation  through  the  Hyer  has  been  o 

ZlrZlt°TZteL  BeUCd  !Ve^t]y  ^arts  i^tSftr  an° 

nipper  part  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  eyelids,  where  there  is 
much  loose  cellular  tissue;  and  in  the  hands,  because  they  are  exposed 
ft  may  rapidly  spread  oyer  the  whole  body,  and  involve  all  the  „ 
fined T't      ^  ,"0'  7Ual  7  t0  a  6xtent-    Eeraiic  dropsy  i  con 

feared  wUh  TtCa^7  ^  fh'St'  blCaUSe  the  P°rtal  -STe 
lnterteicd  with.     I  he  abdomen  may  become  considerably  distended 

anlTarc^'f  th°Piy  "  elS6where'  bn*  »  most  «■  af  ter  a  wliiTe 

CSmllSiffid'^  "tf  O0Me*™08  of  the  F™« ure  exercised  by 
*ne  accumulated  fluid  upon  the  vena  cava  inferior.    Anasarca  of  +bp  uJL 

7:,:ze*?ar appear  shnu]t— b-,  shtuid  thet  r:ny  pts  i?: 

nnon  the  znferzor  vena  cava  just  before  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  • 
th    vessel  may  also  be  obstructed  lower  down,  giving  ris tc dmosy of 
both  legs,    vt^™  alone  never  causes  much  dronsv     it  i?  nP  7 
Wted  t    the  subcutaneous  tissues  ;  and  isTsnallyXj  'seen  abouS 
feet  :md  ankles  or  m  the  loose  tissue  of  the  eyelids    -If  it  should  lend 

WhSfSdS  t,ir°mb0fS'  ft"  dr°P87  WUI  *°  -Ipon^ngly  d£ 

and^'V"?-""?  W°rfe  °f  P™«™s.-Cardiac  dropsy  is  generally  slow 
Sfou^T        'V*  P1^8?'  'iablc  for  a  tir»c  to  vary  SS?*?e«S 

Pdmonary  cl  ,S  ^  T^7'  consequence  of  some  acute 
rapid  in  is  e     P      1  tlropsy   ,f  acute,  may  be  extremely 

the  thole  bX  and ^  iTT'  }nv*noinK  enormous  enlargement  of 

the  onZ  t       '  't        obliterating  the  features  in  a  few  hours     This  is 

it"    f  ahTdfsappTar  2  "JS™  ^  *  "Sf  °f  observed 
y  aiso  disappear  in  the  Same  rapid  manner,     iiepa/ic  dropsy 
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progresses  slowly  and  steadily  as  a  rule,  out  may  be  somewhat  acute. 
That  of  ancemia  'comes  and  goes  easily  when  uncomplicated,  being  often 
present  about  the  feet  and  ankles  in  the  evenings,  but  disappearing  with 
a  night's  rest,  while  the  eyelids  are  puffy  in  the  mornings. 

3.  The  effect  of  pressure—  This  is  said  to  distinguish  between  cardiac 
and  renal  dropsy,  when  subcutaneous.  The  latter  is  stated  to  pit  much 
less  and  to  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a  longer  time,  elasticity 
not 'being  quite  lost.    This  supposed  distinction  is,  however,  not  very 

reliable.  .    '  .  . 

4  Appearance.— The  appearance  of  a  dropsical  part  may  assist  the 
diagnosis  Thus  in  some  cases  of  renal  disease  the  skin  presents  a  very 
peculiar  dull-white,  pasty  aspect.  In  cardiac  dropsy  signs  of  venous 
congestion  are  often  present,  and  the  skin  may  be  remarkably  shiny 
*\nci  tens© 

5  Characters  of  the  fluid—  That  of  renal  dropsy  is  of  a  very  low 
specific  gravity,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  and  urea 
can  in  some  instances  be  detected  in  it. 

6  The  effects  of  treatment.— The  dropsy  of  ancemia  is  easily  got  rid  ot ; 
the  renal  form  can  frequently  be  removed  for  a  time,  or  permanently,  by 
appropriate  treatment ;  it  is  often  difficult  to  bring  about  absorption  ot 
cardiac  dropsy,  if  at  all  considerable  in  amount,  and  it  is  liable  to  return 
more  or  less  speedily,  but  to  this  statement  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Dropsy  due  to  both  renal  and  cardiovascular  changes  is  ot  a  very 
obstinate  nature,  and  not  uncommonly  cannot  be  influenced  in  the  least. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  not  a  few  cases  of  dropsy  more 
than  one,  it  may  be  several,  causes  are  accountable  for  the  condition; 
while  occasionally  its  aetiology  cannot  be  definitely  made  out. 

Prognosis.— The  chief  questions  with  which  the  prognosis  ot  dropsy 
is  concerned  are  its  immediate  danger  to  life;  the  probability  of  curing 
it  permanently;  and  its  temporary  removal  or  alleviation.  Uaution 
should  be  exercised  in  giving  an  opinion,  especially  an  unfavourable  one, 
for  cases  which  seem  almost  hopeless  sometimes  improve  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  main  data  upon  which  the  prognosis  is  founded  are:— 1.  me 
cause  or  causes  of  the  dropsy,  and  the  possibility  of  removing  them 
special  attention  being  directed  to  those  organs  which  are  so  frequently 
accountable  for  this  symptom.    2.  Its'  seat,  dropsy  of  some  stouctarea, 
for  example,  oedema  of  the  larynx  or  lungs,  being  immediately  dangei  ous 
to  life;  while  in  other  parts  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.    6.  its 
extent  over  the  body,  and  the  quantity  ot  fluid  accumulated.    4  Its 
duration  and  progress,  acute  and  rapidly-spreading  dropsy  being     g ly 
dangerous  but  at  the  same  time  often  more  easily  dispelled  than  hat 
^Sronic  and  steadily  progressive.    5.  The  V°f™7«gZ£$* 
appropriate  treatment,  and  the  effects  resulting  therefrom     This  applies 
particularly  to  those  active  measures  which  have  for  then- object  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid,  much  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  his  ability  to  undergo  the  requisite  treatment,  as  we  1  as  upon  the 
state  of  tbWorgatis  which  are  directly  acted  upon.    6.  The  condition  of 
dxopsica  parts,  there  being  more  danger  if  their  nutrition  is  obvK,asl| 
impaired/or  if  they  are  the  seat  of  congestion  or  low  inflammation,  or 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  erysipelas.  .  „„fmn,d  of 

Treatment -The  objects  to  be  kept,  in  view  in  the  treatment  J 
dropsy  a"  -i.  Its  removal  or  cure.  2.  The  prevention  of  its  recu^cj 
3  The  prevention  and  management  of  its  injurious  effects.  The  pjj 
ticularsof  treatment  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  cause  ot  the 
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■dropsy,  and  the  condition  of  the  several  organs,  but  there  are  certain 
general  principles  which  need  attention,  of  which  an  outline  will  now 
he  given,  as  well  as  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out 

I.  Bemovdi  of  the  cause.—  As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  the 
removal  of  any  pressure  or  constriction  directly  affectino-  a  vein .  or  the 
relief  of  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease  which 
may  seriously  aggravate  dropsy  due  to  this  cause.    Abundant  anasarca 
will  often  clear  up  rapidly  after  an  ascitic  collection  has  been  removed 
by  fcappmg.    Of  course  it  is  highly  important  to  attend  specially  to  anv 
organ  a  morbid  condition  of  which  is  keeping  up  dropsy,  and  to  try  to 
•cure  the  chsease  or  at  all  events  to  render  the  organ  capable  of  per- 
forming its  functions,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  1 

2  Attention  to  rest  position,  and  regulated  pressure. .—Far  too  little 
heed  is  usually  paid  to  the  influence  of  rest  and  position  in  til 
treatment  of  dropsy.  The  part  affected  should,  if  necessary,  be  main! 
tamed  continuously  and  for  a  long  time  in  an  elevated  position  Much 
beueflt  may  often  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  legs,  if  they  are  the  seat 
of  anasarca,  on  a  level  higher  than  the  body ;  orlry  raising  an  oedema 
tons  scrotum  by  means  of  a  pillow  made  of  cotton  wool  placed  nX 
neath     Pressure  is  also  very  valuable  in  many  cases,  if  carefVy  and 

.mou^d^  tS^^t^^^^  T  T 
^certain  circumstances  even  a  dry  dietl  indicated,     it^  cam  be'  borne^^ An 

•*.  Promotion  of  absorption  of  the  -fluid  Tl,;,  ;„a-  l- 

-emptying  the  vesicle   cr>  fV.„f  +u  ,  i  oiooa,  ana  thus 

^•cumulation  '        ^  ^  "8  aWe  to  absorb  dropsical 

The  only  diaphoretic  that  usually  proves  of  much  nn^'Mj     i  • 

earativc  and  ■~™«„8T^.i",^_1',  15  ™  the  "^tment,  both 


rf.i;,..,;/    i  ^  Vs  BJUUP  iiKeiy  to  be  ot :  anv  ref 

•rtliev  ng  dropsy  are  jaborandi  and  its  active  principle  pLcart 

U,jdr,y„,nte  purgatives  are  frequently  hi-  hlv  .  I  i  i  1  r 

dropsy,  but  care  mn«t  V™,  :  i-  i  y-  ^  ollicient  in  relieving 
to  weaken   t  o       h ,        lie       "/  '    l"""s'1'a',|(,II>  as  fhey  tend 

gradually  increase  1,  m°8  ■  ^P01*™'  are  elaterium  (gr.  i 

«npon„5  powder  o f  t  he  B^P     anlllS        T"'  !"  ^  ^  °*  ^ 
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thus  acts  Loth  on  the  intestines  and  the  kidneys;  and  rapidly  reduces 
the  fluids  of  the  blood.  He  has  found  this  treatment  more  useful  m 
general  than  local  dropsies  ;  and  most  beneficial  in  tlu.se  depending  on  a 
stasis  of  the  circulation,  as  cardiac  dropsy.  As  requisite  conditions  he 
recommends  that  the  patient  should  abstain  from  food  for  some  hours 
previously;  and  that  Ihc  salt  should  be  administered  along  with  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water.  Other  strong  purgatives  are  em- 
ployed in  treating  dropsy,  such  as  gamboge  podophyllin  calomel,  or 
croton  oil,  but  these  are  much  less  admissible  ordmanly,  though  some 
of  them  may  be  occasionally  serviceable.  . 

Diuretics  are  most  beneficial  in  some  forms  of  dropsy,  but  obvious  y 
they  are  contra-indicated  in  cases  of  serious  renal  cbse.se.  and  can  only 
be  used  with  the  greatest  caution  when  the  kidneys  are  at  all  affected. 
Those  usually  given  are  the  nitrate,  acetate,  citrate,  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  in  full  doses,  freely  diluted  :  acid  tartrate  of  potassium 
in  small  doses;  beuzoate  of  ammonium  ;  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  ;  infusion 
oi-  tincture  of  digitalis,  or  the  powdered  leaf  ;  squill  m  the  form  ol 
tincture  or  pill;  spirit  or  infusion  of  juniper;  infusion  of  fresh  broom 
tops   or  oil  of  turpentine.    The  balsam  and  resin  of  copaiba  have  been 
Id  very  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  oi  ascites,  and  in 
certain  other  forms  of  dropsy..    Strophantus  and  caffeine  are  also 
valuable  agents  sometimes  ;  as  well  as  other  drugs  allied  to  digitalis  n 
SeS  effects,  producing  diuresis  by  their  action  on  the  heart  and  vessel 
sue    as  con  -allaria,  casca  bark,  and  senega.    The  employment  of  small 
doses  of  calomel  as  a  diuretic  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  has  during  late 
years  been  much  advocated,  and  in  suitable  cases  undoubtedly  answers 
this  purpose.    Diuretics  are  often  given  in  various  combinations  m  th 
treatment  of  dropsy,  and  a  pill  which  has  been  specially  recommended 
vs  o  n Tco  ta  ninie  aterium,  squill,  digitalis,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus 
taken  every  other  night.    Gin  or  whisky  freely  diluted  acts  as  an  cfhcient 
diuretic  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cases  ot  dropsy. 

Blood-letting  has  been  recommended  under  certain  circumstances  in 
dropsy,  with  the  view  of  unloading  the  vessels,  and  thus  assisting  the 
action  of  other  remedies,  but  such  treatment  can  rarely  be  indicated. 
1 General  treatment-Treatment  directed  to  the  general  system 
and  especially  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  : much  service,  and  may  be  the  chief  or  only  indication,  as  m  ease, 
o   diopsy  due  to' anemia  ^  The  digestive  and  nutritive  functions >  mu 
be  attended  to;  and  all  hygienic  conditions  propex  y  regu  at  d  ; 
are  often  called  for,  and  above  all  some  preparation  of  tton  especial g 
the  tincture  of  the  perchloride.    Arsenic  is  a  useful  remedj  m  ceita 

TSS/  the  fluid  by  operations  dropsy  cannot  be  got  rid  of* 


^fd  oShtTn  appropriate  cases^to  be  performed,  no   as  last  n-^H 
but  as  curative  measures.    These  operations  ™^^^^S3 
or  tapping  of  serous  cavities,  especially  to  be  «\  "lt^c'or  thJ 
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Southey  s  small  trochars  and  oanulaa  are  now  much  used,  heme  intro- 
duced through  the  skin,  and  each  canula  being  ]eft  in  after  the  with 
*\™wal  O  the  brochar,  so  that  the  dropsical  fluid  may  drain  away 
through  it  a,  drainage-tube  being  attached.  By  this  method  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  thud  is  often  rapidly  taken  away.  It  is  also  employed 
to  remove  ascitic  fluid.  Of  late  years  I  have  practised  in  several  cases 
of  extensive  anasarca  the  method  of  scarification  or  incision  over  the 
outer  malleolus,  and  J  think  with  decided  advantage.  Whatever  opera 
fave  treatment  is  adopted,  it  is  most  important  to  attend  carefully  to 
antiseptic  precautions,  bot.fi  at  the  time  and  subsequently 

/.  Prevention  of  irritation  of  dropsical  parts.— It  is  important  to 
keep  all  external  dropsical  parts  clean  and  dry;  to  prevent  them  from 
being  unduly  pressed  upon  ;  and  to  ward  off  all  other  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, .should  erythema,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  or  other  complications 
supervene,  they  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  Pncatl0ns 


CHAPTER  VII. 
HEMORRHAGE. 


HEMORRHAGE  signifies  an  escape  of  blood  out  of  the  current  of  the  cir- 

ve n  s      Si  ^  itself'  °r  fr0m  the  •"^ries,  capillaries,  or 

veins  Capillary  hemorrhages  are  most  frequent  in  medical  practice 
Ihe  blood  may  be  poured  out  on  a  free  cutaneous,  mucous  oHerous 
^^ce;  or  into  the  interstices  of  tissues,  the  subs anc o Brians  or 
morbid  growths  An  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  solid  oi^an  or  mass  of 
£«c .  is  named  an  elation  apoplexy,  or  under  ceC™mf 
Wtonces  a  hemorrhagic  infarct;  subcutaneous  hamrorrha-es  assume  the 

Es  iSrm  °r  mTr'  leSS  6Xtensive  ^o  minute 

point,,  petechia  or  rounded  spots,  and  vibices  or  lines 

bpecial  names  are  used  to  indicate  whence  a  discharge  of  blood 
-a,,s   of  whlch  t  ie  chief  are     istaxis  Qr  from  f.he  nose 

t  '  i  s  ki I  T"'  ,  °m  .tlie  b?Wels  5  h«'-»™t»r;a,  from  the  urinary 
ptgans  ,  and  Menorrhagia,  from  the  female  genital  organs  7 

^Trl^tT18  a,S°  °ften  a'J',,ied  tf)  hemorrhages,  with  the 
Tims  hev  Z  .1  J  tt,"im'#the  me?mug  of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
J 2    ZZ*  °  traumahc  01  spontaneous  ;  idiopathic  or  sympto 

y^Tl  patnve;  arlerml>  venou8> or  ca^y>  Prions, 

^tiology     The  causes  of  haemorrhage  may  be  thus  arranged  — 

9    n  action  of  corrosive  poisons 

tion,  ^^^8^rt!7UT-  iS  °ften  aSSOGiated  ulcera- 
WE  oST£>  126  5ft£a55fl  r"""8',  oance^S  or  other  growths 
softenini J SSa  ,  m       "     7       '"^  °?  by  lJ,e88U1'C>  aild  ^"hercular 
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3.  Intense  congestion— AW  forms  of  congestion  may  end  in  haemorrhage, 
but  especially  if  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  at  the  same  time  much 
increased,  the  pressure  becoming  so  great  as  to  cause  the  vessels  to  give 
way  Therefore,  whatever  can  occasion  marked  congestion  may  bring  on 
hemorrhage,  which  is  then  usually  of  the  capillary  variety.  As  illustra- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  haemorrhage  which  relieves  the  vessels- 
in  active  congestion  or  early  inflammation  ;  that  into  the  alimentary 
canal  which  results  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  bleeding  piles;  critical 
and  vicarious  hemorrhages  ;  those  induced  by  over-straining  or  local 
irritation;  and  that  which  follows  embolism. 

4  Morbid  conditions  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  coats  of  the  vessels.- 
Amonjr  the  most  important  causes  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head  are 
fatty  defeneration  or  aneurism  of  the  cardiac  walls;  atheromatous  or 
calcareous  degeneration  of  arteries;  arterial  aneurisms;  so-called 
"  miliary  aneurisms  "  affecting  small  vessels  ;  varicose  veins  ;  nutritive 
and  degenerative  changes  affecting  the  minute  vessels;  or,  as  some  think, 
mere  ""want  of  tone."  Where  vessels  are  not  well  supported,  as  m  the 
brain  or  if  the  tissues  are  weak  and  flabby,  haemorrhage  from  this  cause 
is  much  more  likely  to  take  place.  The  feeble  new  vessels  m  recent 
inflammatory  exudations,  and  those  in  certain  vascular  cysts  or  villous 
growths,  are  very  liable  to  give  way.    Polypi  also  very  readily  bleed. 

5  Abnormal  states  of  the  blood,  and  constitutional  contons— These 
often  predispose  to  haemorrhage,  as  in  anaemia,  especially  it  this  is  due 
to  previous  loss  of  blood,  or  is  of  the  pernicious  type ;  scurvy  or 
purpura;  leukaemia  and  allied  diseases;  jaundice;  low  fevers  par- 
ticularly typhus,  small-pox,  and  bad  forms  of  measles ;  tropical  fevers, 
whether  malarial  or  other;  and  in  the  condition  induced  by  bad  diet 
intemperance,  various  chronic  diseases,  or  other  lowering  agencies  A 
plethoric  state  of  the  vascular  system  favours  some  forms  of  Weeding, 
and  hence  this  symptom  may  be  predisposed  to  by  over-feeding, 
sedentary  habits,  and  other  causes  of  plethora.  There  is  a  special. condi- 
tion termed  hcemophilia  or  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  which  will  be 

86  H™rrngemraydoccur  at  any  time  of  life,  but  is  most  common  about 
the  period  when  growth  and  development  are  proceeding  rapidly ;  and 
in  advanced  life,  when  the  vessels  and  other  tissues  have  undergone 
defeneration.  It  is  also  prone  to  affect  different  parts  at  different  ages 
-thus  in  the  young  epistaxis  is  frequent ;  in  young  adults  hemoptysis ; 
later  on  hematemesis  malena,  and  hematuria  are  more  common ;  and 
n  old  age  cerebral  hemorrhage  chiefly  occurs.  Some  individual  are 
much  more  liable  to  hemorrhage  than  others  for  no  obvious  reason 

Anatomical  Characters.- When  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  from 
thf  caSies  of  a  mucous  membrane,  it  is  often  impossible  even  on 
Se  moSt  Snl  examination  to  detect  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood 
has  escaped  Generally  the  source  of  the  bleeding  can  be  discovered 
and  remSants  of  the  blood  are  visible.  Extravasations  vary  m  amount 
from  minute  points  of  blood  to  large  clots,  which  are  either  distmc 
and  well-defined,  or  mixed  up  with  the  tissues  of  the  structure^ involved^ 
Jiere  may  be  one  or  more  such  extravasations  m  the  same  oi^an  Th| 

also  stun,  neighbouring  structures.     If  the  ext^asation 
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speedily  prove  fatal,  it  undergoes   the    following  chants— 1  The 
colour  gradually  becomes  paler,  at  the  same  time  changing  to  brown  or 
yellow,  and  ultimately  it  may  become  almost  white  ;  a  granular  pigment 
often  forms  simultaneously,  along  with  crystals  of  hamiatoidine.    2  The 
Clot  contracts  in  size,  becoming  firmer,  and  being  presently  surrounded 
with  a  fibrous  capsule;  it  also  frequently  itself  undergoes 'organization 
and  vascularization,  in  which  condition  it  may  remain  permanently 
i.  In  some  cases  it  is  absorbed,  leaving  a  cystic  cavity  containing  fluid- 
or  this  fluid  may  also  ultimately  be  taken  up,  the  walls  of  the  cyst 
coming  together,  and  only  a  hard  cicatrix  remaining,  sometimes  coloured 
by  pigment     Occasionally  nothing  is  left  but  altered  blood-pio-ment  of 
:l yellow  or  black  colour,  especially  on  membranous  surf  aces  •  or  there 
may  be  no  trace  of  a  previous  haamorrhage,  except  a  puckering  and  con- 
traction.   In  some  instances  a  clot  softens  and  assumes  a  puriform 
appearance.  1  illuim 

Symptoms  -Active  haemorrhage  is  often  preceded  by  premonitory 
symptoms.  Ihus  there  may  be  general  excitement  of  the  circulation 
with  a  quick  sharp,  and  full  pulse;  or  local  sensations  of  weight  or 
fulness  and  heat  are  complained  of,  with  increased  pulsation  the 
extremities  being  at  the  same  time  cold.  Special  symptoms  frequently 
indicate  the  approach  of  bleeding  in-connection  with  particular  organs 

lhe  actual  symptoms  may  be  described  as  general  and  local.  ' 

whtT  i^  T  "g  tGi qUantity  °f  bl00d  losfc'  and  the  ™P^ty  with 
*  Inch  it  escapes  hemorrhage  may  either  be  unattended  with  any  general 
symptoms  at  all ;  or  it  proves  more  or  less  speedily  fatal  ;  or  ^ives  rise 
to  fain  ness  or  syncope;  or  merely  originates  an  aLmic  Condition 

Local.—  lhe  local  phenomena  necessarily  vary  with  the  seat  and 
amount  of  the  hemorrhage.  Instant  or  very  speedy  death  may  result 
from  the  mere  local  effects  of  the  blood  effused.    The^mptoms  usually 

oti  'T \r  dePendenfc  Ta-  P^al  interference  with  an  0™ 

owing  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  blood,  as  when  it  escapes  into  the  per"' 
card,  urn  or  pleura,  and  presses  upon  the  heart  or  lun^respective"v  or 
when  a  large  quantity  accumulates  in  the  bronchial  tube!  TdSJ£&£ 
frttsmes,  which  may  be  broken  up  or  lacerated.  This  generally  hZTeZ 
whe  extravasation  takes  place  into  the  substance  S *w 
functions  of  winch  are  thus  materially  disturbed,  c.  IrritaTiont  the 
EE  at  ih^;-^  bei"ff  ,iah,e  t0  *™  *■  *°  -ore  ZtsT^t- 
alt    wS'l  ave  Z  ^T^Ti  "W.*™*    *  Citation  of  certain 

w Gbiect  the  reecti™  of  the  wood,  should  it, 

h^et  ylttinT  ■ mU°0n8.8^ace-  Thus  blood  in  the  stomach  often 
<Z  ,  ,  hf  ;  !"  t1"e1a,r^aSSa^esifc  excites  cough.    The  amount  and 

ridembfv  1  .      1      J"'*  '  t;SCapeS  °r  is  discharged  externally  vary  con 
W*Z  Yl  t  or  !n      1DdlCafcr8  are.  — Hy  thus  afforded  Jto?t* 

Lmi,,a  i,  „       Pres!  "' '  01  bJood  may  be  obvious  to  ordinary  objective 

reference  to  these  s,  L  offer  a  few  general  remarks  with 

,ivtn  m  relation  to  individual  bamorrliaffeB. 
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1.  Blood  may  escape  or  be  discharged  externally,  as  through  the  mouth, 
nose,  or  anus,  or  along  with  the  urine.  The  points  to  be  then  determined 
are  ._a.  The  actual  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  and  the  amount  of  blood 
lost.  b.  The  source  of  the  bleeding,  both  as  regards  the  organ  or  part 
from  -which  the  blood  comes;  and  the  vessels  from  which  it  escapes, 
c.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  pathological  condi- 
tion or  lesion  upon  which  it  depends.  At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to 
warn  strongly  against  relying  too  implicitly  on  the  mere  statements  of 
patients  with  regard  to  haemorrhage,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  see  the  blood  for  himself,  if  possible,  and  to  submit  it  to  an 
adequate  examination,  thus  ascertaining  definitely  and  certainly,  not 
only  whether  bleeding  has  really  taken  place,  but  also  the  quantity  and 
characters  of  the  blood  discharged.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
malingerers  sometimes  pretend  to  be  the  subjects  of  haemorrhage,  while 
other  patients  mislead  unintentionally ;  that  certain  materials  may  re- 
semble and  be  mistaken  for  blood  ;  and  that  this  is  sometimes  so  altered 
in  its  characters,  or  mingled  with  other  substances,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  the  alimentary  canal,  that  it  cannot  be  recognized  as  blood. 
The  observation  of  the  quantity  and  characters  of  discharged  blood  is 
often  of  material  assistance  in"  the  diagnosis  of  the  source  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  haemorrhage,  which  is  further  aided  by  a  consideration  of 
the  history  of  the  patient ;  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  expelled; 
the  accompanying  symptoms,  both  local  and  general ;  the  results  of 
objective,  and  particularly  of  special  modes  of  physical  examination; 
and  the  further  progress  of  the  case.  Should  there  be  persistent  or 
repeated  bleeding,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  evident,  it  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  continue  without  making  strict  local  examination, 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  its  source. 

2  The  diagnosis  of  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  substance  of 
organs  or  tissues  has  next  to  be  considered.  When  haemorrhages  are 
subcutaneous,  they  are  generally  easily  recognized,  but  those  which 
take  place  in  connection  with  organs,  as  the  brain  or  lungs,  or  into  the 
substance  of  deep  tissues,  often  present  more  or  less  difficulty  in  their 
diagnosis.  Extravasation  associated  with  an  organ  is  usually  indicated 
by  obvious  local  symptoms  referable  to  such  organ,  which  are  fre- 
quently sudden  in  their  onset.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  diagnosis 
comprehends:— a.  The  fact  of  haemorrhage  having  occurred,  and  its 
distinction  from  other  lesions.  b.  The  exact  seat  of  the  extravasai  mi., 
.so  far  as  this  can  be  determined.  c.  The  amount  of  blood  effuse^ 
d  The  direct  effects  produced  upon  the  implicated  organ;  ami  the 
further  morbid  changes  subsequently  set  up  by,  or  associated  with  the 
extravasation.  These  questions  can  only  be  decided  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  each  individual  case  in  all  its  details. 

3.  Haemorrhages  sometimes  take  place  into  spaces  within  the  body, 
as  into  serous  or  mucous  cavities,  and  these  may  be  on  a.  large  scaiej 
Not  uncommonly  such  cases  are  very  obscure,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  positive  diagnosis,  but  in  some  instances  this  might  be  arrived  at 
from  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  some  morl.nl  condition 
likely  to  be  attended  with  such  a.,  event,  lor  example,  an  aneurism;  tm 
oce.inoi.ee  of  general  symptoms  of  shock  and  loss  of  blood;   and  the  rtis- 


mce  oi  general      iu  |j  uu  lu  °  ui  n"««"  "    ~  ','  j 

covery  of  local  physical  signs  indicative  of  the  accumulation  of  bloott. 

Prognosis— In  the  large  majority  of  instances  hroinorrhage  must  . 
regarded  as  more  or  less  serious,  but  its .  gravity  differs  very ^ide  y £ 
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limits.    TJie  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  prognosis  when 
blood  escapes  externally  are  : — 1.  Its  amount.     2.  Its  source,  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  bleeding.    3.  The  power  of  checking  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  its  liability  to  recur,  with  the  frequency  of  such  recurrence. 
4.  The  previous  condition  of  the  system,  and  the  effects  of  the  loss  of 
blood.  It  is  remarkable,  however, from  what  grave  conditions  induced  by 
hemorrhage  recovery  may  take  place.     Extravasations  into  organs  are 
always  serious,  but  their  degree  of  danger  depends  on: — 1.  Their  size 
and  number.    2.  The  organ  involved,  and  the  precise  seat  of  the  lesion. 
3.  The  cause  of  the  hemorrhage.     4.  The  immediate  and  remote  effects 
upou  the  organ  implicated.     Hemorrhage  into  internal  cavities  is 
generally  highly  dangerous,  on  account  of  its  ordinary  causes  ;  the  serious 
interference  with  the  functions  of  important  organs  which  it  involves  ; 
and  the  loss  of  blood,  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  direct  means. 

Treatment.— The  general  principles  and  indications  which  are  applic- 
able to  the  treatment  of  hemorrhages  in  medical  practice,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out,  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  first  indication  is  to  stop  the  bleeding,  should  this  be  desirable  • 
and  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  is  not  al  ways  advisable  to  check  hemor- 
rhage, provided  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  not  serious,  for  it  may  be 
the  means  of  warding  off  some  worse  evil,  as  in  many  cases  of  bleedino- 
trom  piles,  or  of  eptstaxis.  Usually  it  needs  to  be  stopped,  and  the 
following  are  the  measures  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  this  purpose  :— 

a.  Absolute  rest  of  the  body  in  the  recumbent  posture  is  frequently 
Remanded;  and,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  the  part  from  which  the 
Wood  comes  should  be  kept,  in  a  quiescent  state,  every  disturbing  action 
bemg  avoided  such  as  cough  in  cases  of  hemoptysis.,  or  vomiting  in 
those  attended  with  hematemesis.  Any  exertion  that  is  liable  to  excite 
the  heart,  or  to  cause  undue  pressure  upon  the  interior  of  the  vessels 
should  be  strictly  guarded  against.    Unnecessary  physical  examination 

JTnv  mP£  1  B  fM;bldde»-        1S  °f  Sieat  importance,  moreover,  to  prevent 
-any  mental  excitement,  and  to  keep  the  patient  calm  and  hopeful 

p.  Attention  to  position  may  prove  most  serviceable,  one  main  obiect 
being  ro  a.s.st  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins  ;  and  e'very  im  S 
to  he  venoas  circulation  must  be  removed  or  avoided.     The  effect  of 

no  v    V  V  {  TSmg  the  Hn,bs  t0  a  hi^r  than  the 

Einf  wlTP    h  f  e^plainS  tlle  influen^  of  certain  positions  in 
ft t  '  inir'    1  thfe"h™ry  tI,at  th«  Series  become  contracted, 

pect  raaj  travel  some  distance  by  extension  along  the  vessels  or  mav 
Mnence  remote  vessels  by  reflex  or  sympathetic  action.  '  J 

-and  shouldT, lt0n™Ht  be  maintained  in  as  calm  a  state  as  possible, 

-  .       r;t  L  ,,e  Ttecl         ■» of  the  utm0?t  value, 

m, , »       1       '  ^ar  emetic  m  small  doses,  opium  or  morphine  the  last 
 ned  bemg  often  very  nseful  as  a  subcutaneous  infectW    In  other 

rt     Venesection  ,s  sometimes  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  lowerimr 

t  ^ZZr^XT-" °'"y  ^  b0 

forin1^erdTm,8tr*ti?1  ol ^'ringenla  in  full  doses  is  ffenerally  called 

•alphnr c  add  'Inm  ^  ^alh?y       fcanni°  acids,  dilute  or  aromati! 
P          acid,  alurn,  .ron-alum,  o>l  of  turpentine,  preparations  of  ergot 
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or  jo  tin,  tincture  or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  tincture  of 
haniainelis.  Some  of  these  may  be  advantageously  combined,  and  either 
opium  or  digitalis  frequently  forms  a  most  useful  adjunct  Subcutaneous 
injection  of  ergotin,  ergotinin,  or  solerotinic  acid  may  of  ten  be  employed 
with  great  benefit.  The  ordinary  vegetable  astringents  are  of  but  little, 
if  any,  value  in  the  treatment  of  internal  haemorrhages.  All  food  and 
drink  should  be  taken  cold  ;  and  stimulants  must  not  be  given  unless, 
absolutely  required.  In  some  forms  of  haemorrhage  the  constant  sucking 
of  ice  is  decidedly  serviceable. 

e.  Local  measures  are  often  indicated,  such  as  pressure  ;  plugging  of 
canals  ;  astringent  applications  ;  or  cold,  especially  by  means  of  ice,  which 
may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  neighbouring  surface,  as  to  the  chest  or- 
epigastrium  in  certain  cases  of  haemoptysis  or  hramatemesis,  or  even  to 
distant  parts,  as  in  the  treatment  of  epistaxis,  which  may  sometimes  be 
checked  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  back  of  the  neck.   The  employ- 
ment of  cold  iu  internal  haemorrhages  must  always  be  practised  with  dis- 
cretion, and  its  effects  watched.     In  cases  of  haemorrhage  from  certain 
mucous  surfaces  it  may  be  desirable  to  employ  astringent  injections.. 
Injections  or  a  spray  of  hot  water  have  been  found  very  serviceable  in 
some  forms  of  haemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces.     In  certain  cases  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more  urgent  measures,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  cautery  or  galvano-cautery,  or  torsion  or  ligature  of 
vessels. 

/.  It  is  highly  important  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  state  of  the  blood,  should  these  be  at  fault  and  give- 
rise  to  a  tendency  to  bleeding,  by  the  exhibition  of  good  diet,  tonics, 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  similar  remedies.  In  this  way 
haemorrhage  may  often  be  prevented  when  it  tends  to  recur.  On  the- 
other  hand,  when  it  is  associated  with  a  full  plethoric  habit,  the- 
administration  of  saline  aperients  from  time  to  time  is  very  serviceable, 
while  the  diet  must  be  restricted.  Saline  purgatives  are  also  in  much 
favour  with  some  practitioners  in  the  immediate  treatment  of  special 
forms  of  haemorrhage,  such  as  haemoptysis. 

g.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  draw  off  blood,  either  to  the  superficial 
structures  over  the  seat  of  haemorrhage,  or  to  some  distant  part,  by 
means  of  heat  or  sinapisms,  leeches,  or  dry  or  wet  cupping;   or  to- 
prevent  it  from  entering  a  part,  by  the  aid  of  pressure  upon  the  main 
arteries. 

2.  The  second  indication  is  to  attend  to  the  general  effects  of  the  loss 
of  blood.  Syncope  must  be  treated  by  position,  stimulants,  and  other 
appropriate  measures,  as  will  be  more  fully  described  in  a  future  chapter; 
In  some  cases  transfusion  of  blood  is  demanded,  in  order  to  save  life. 
Anfemia  due  to  loss  of  blood  calls  for  the  administration  of  sonic  pre- 
paration of  iron,  with  proper  dietetic  and  hygienic  management.  (bee- 
Anjemia.)  .  , 

3,  The  local  effects  of  effused  blood  must  also  receive  attention  in 
exceptional  instances  it  maybe  desirable  in  medical  practice  to  have 
recourse  to  some  surgical  operation,  in  order  to  remove  a  clot,  as  in  some 
eases  of  intra-cranial  hemorrhage.  Usually  all  that  can  be  done  is  toj 
keep  the  part  affected  entirely  a1  rest;  and  to  employ  measures  which, 
tend  In  promote  i  he  absorption  or  removal  of  the  ex I  ra  vasal  ed  Noon. 
The  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  application  01 
blisters  are  o lien  decidedly  useful  measures  for  aiding  its  absorption^ 
If  inflammation  is  set  up,  this  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 
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Pathology  and  .Etiology.— Under  these  terms  are  included  certain 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  liability  to  excessive  hemorrhages  from  slight 
causes,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  constitutional  condition  or  dia- 
thesis. The  condition  is  often  hereditary,  and  may  be  observed  in  several 
members  of  the  same  family,  the  individuals  being  known  as  "  bleeders."' 
Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  it  may  be  associated  wilh  hereditary  gout.  The 
tendency  to  haemorrhage  is  congenital.    Haemophilia  is  far  more  frequent 
m  males  than  females,  and  the  latter  do  not  usually  present  the  com- 
print in  its  typical  form.    At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  through  the 
mothers  rather  than  the  fathers  that  it  is  transmitted  to  the  sons°  The 
subjects  of  haemophilia  do  not  exhibit  any  obvious  peculiarities     It  has 
been  stated  that  the  blood  presents  certain  changes  to  account  for  the 
hemorrhage,  namely,  deficiency  of  fibrinogenous  elements  and  of  red 
corpuscles,  but  the  most  competent  authorities  affirm  that  the  blood  is 
not  altered ;  nor  have  any  definite  changes  been  discovered  in  the  blood 
vessels,  although  it  is  presumed  that  these  vessels  are  reallv  in  an 
abnormal  condition.  J 

Symptoms  -  Haemophilia  very  rarely  manifests  itself  at  birth,  but  is 
usually  revealed  in  early  infancy  ;  sometimes  at  the  time  of  the  second 
dentit.on,  or  even  later  in  life.  The  symptoms  include  a  marked  tendency 
to  haemorrhages,  either  both  spontaneous  and  traumatic,  or  in  the  less 
marked  cases  merely  spontaneous  ;  and  swelling  of  the  -joints.  The 
Weeding  is  almost  always  of  the  capillary  variety.    When  spontaneous, 

maj  be  preceded  hy  local  premonitory  symptoms  similar  to  those 
*  Inch  are  met  with  m  other  forms  of  haemorrhage.  It  usually  takes- 
place  from  mucous  surfaces,  epistaxis  being  most  frequent  in  children 

Wood  hT™7  r  i1£ErarbageS'  th6ir  duratio11'  and  the  a™™*  of 
blood  lost  vary  in  different  cases  and  at  different  times  Interstitial 

extravasations,  either  diffused  or  circumscribed,  and  superficial  ec chv 
moses  may  also  occur.    Traumatic  haemorrhages  also  vary  in  their 
fete  and  extent,  and  may  arise  from  contusions;  wounds  or  cuts  how- 
ever instant  m  themselves  ;  or  slight  operations,  such  as  va'cchl 
L  akcess    &  t0°th-extraction>  cattinS  ^e  fraenum  linguae,  or  opening 

UTctnvhthP  f  eLTTd'  °f  large  size  are  m™]y  Evolved, 

PS     Z  knec;-l°int-    UsuallJ  ^ere  has  been  some  injury  to  cause- 

•  on  ;;;iT  :,"L'',  butfl   ™«*«»%-    ^ae*  JtioLmn  Z 

to  |    f 'r  f8  flnctnating<        painful.    The  enlargement  seems- 

to;  -p,  ,d  „pon  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  interior  of  the  joint 

Sowlv ^rZvT8  in  h*m?pMia>™J  Prove  fatal,  either  rapidly  or 
I     S'       ,,)0>  ]eave  a  condition  of  extreme  anemia,  which  lasts  for  a 

tfegc tiZ  il  Ty  "T  b°  reC0VCrcd  from'  1,1  connection  with  the  jo  nt- 
>t £  L  '  .rr1  ,t0n^m7, -Porvene,and  this  condition  sometimes 
who  'i t-1  H       i  •   ?  PT°.d>  Whlle  '-elapses  are  very  liable  to  occur.  Those 

ive^Jl   3T  (A  th,S,  comPlai^  rarely  recover  completely. 
Prv-rif  ,M     i ™"«  wJm.  «ro  nlleclcd  with  hemophilia  should  if 

;     ;-  (  1  ;  «  warn,  chmate.     They  require  ,„J|  including 

the  }L     ™  {  ■       ''n"Z"u,UH  r»-«'I»tra1io..s  and  corl  liver  oil  seen,  to  be 
^rticnlarlv  3*  T     eS"    f^™^  0U«U  tfl  bo  bidden,  and  thi 
Eaccoint  «»  Wm""M  be  l0"**"*  t0  £ami,ie8  °f  "  bleeders."  On 

^geZvec  'XtS  "ffraf;?n  ^  performed  likely  <o  cause  h»mor- 
g    tspecall^  tooth-oxtraefon.    It  ,s  very  difficult  to  check  blccdin- 
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by  the  ordinary  measures,  but  early  compression  appears  to-  answer 
best  in  traumatic  forms.  Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  full  doses 
may  at  the  same  time  lie  given  internally.  The  effects  of  the  loss  of 
blood  must  he  treated  on  ordinary  principles;  and  transfusion  may  he 
called  for.  In  the  treatment  of  the  condition  of  tbe  joints,  resi  ami 
support  are  chiefly  indicated. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  morbid  pro- 
cesses with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  medical  practice,  both  in  itself  and 
its  results.  In  former  editions  of  this  work  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  subject  at  some  length,  but  it  has  now  assumed  such  pro- 
portions that  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  omit  theoretical  discussions, 
which  more  properly  belong  to  works  on  Pathology,  and  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  more  practical  aspects  of  inflammation. 

Pathology  and  .Etiology. — The  most  prominent  views  held  as  to  the 
immediate  origin  or  causation  of  inflammation  are— (a)  That  it  is  the 
physiological  effect  of  the  damage  done  to  a  tissue  when  it  is  injured, 
provided  the  injury  is  not  so  intense  as  to  destroy  its  structure  and 
vitality,  the  blood-vessels  and  circulation  being  alone  concerned  in  the 
process  ;  (b)  that  some  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  either  centric 
•or  of  particular  nerves,  is  a  necessary  factor ;  (o)  that  it  is  an  active 
process,  attended  with  an  alteration  or  perversion  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues  themselves;  (d)  that  it  is  directly  and  invariably  due  to  the 
action  of  "germs"  or  micro-organisms.  The  last-mentioned  view, 
•originally  advanced  by  Hueter  and  Ogston,  is  most  in  favour  at  present, 
and  especially  in  relation  to  suppuration,  which  is  one  of  the  results  of 
inflammation,  bacteria,  and  particularly  certain  species  of  micrococci, 
being  almost  always  found  in  collections  of  pus.  The  most  common 
varieties  are  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  aureus,  and  albus,  and  Streptococcus 
pyogenes;  but  several  others  have  also  been  recognized  in  acute  abscess*  | 
which  are  believed  to  have  pyogenic  properties.  According  to  this  theorj 
inflammation  is  really  an  infective  lesion,  whatever  may  be  its  mere 
obvious  cause,  which  is  regarded  as  merely  predisposing  ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  maybe  mentioned  that  phagocytosis  is  now  supposed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process.  It  cannot  he  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  germ-theory  applies  to  all  cases  of  inflammation,  or  even 
of  suppuration, for  these  changes  certainly  can  occur  without  the  presence 
of  any  micro-organisms,  according  to  reliable  and  careful  observers. 

Exciting  Causes.— Whether  we  agree  with  the  germ-theory  el'  in- 
flammation or  not,  the  condition  is  generally  brought  about  by  what  may 
be  conveniently  regarded  as  exciting  causes,  and  these  may  he  grouped  ag 
follows  : — 

a.  Local. — These  include  mechanical  injury  or  irritation  oi  vanou? 
kinds;  chemical  irritants;  excessive  heat  or  cold;  definite  speciBj 
organisms  acting  locally  ;  undue  exercise  or  activity  of  an  organ:  aijg 
direct  irritation  of  a  nerve,  when  the  inflammation  sometimes  appeal 
in  the  course  of  such  nerve  at  a  distance  from  theactual  seal  of  i,'1'ltfl*1°J 
Not  only  is  inflammation  associated  with  surgical  injuries,  or  other 
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traumatic  causes,  but  in  medical  practice  mechanical  causes  setting  up 
irritation  are  also  very  common,  such,  as  pressure  or  friction,  foreign 
bodies,  calculi,  extravasated  blood  or  clots,  particles  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  worms  and  parasites,  diseased  bone  or  cartilage,  gouty  or 
other  morbid  deposits,  tumours,  and  the  like.  Several  drugs  o°poisons 
may  act  as  chemical  irritants,  some  of  them  originating  special  kinds  of 
inflammation,  or  affecting  particular  structures.  Under  the  same  cate- 
gory may  be  mentioned  certain  stinging  animals  and  plants;  some 
forms  of  irritation  associated  with  improper  food  or  its  products,  or  with 
alcoholic  excess  or  abuse  of  condiments;  retained  or  decomposed  excre- 
tions :  and  irritant  gases  in  the  air.  Pathologists  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  germ-theory  would  attribute  the  inflammation  which  may  be 
set  up  by  unhealthy  pus  or  gangrenous  fluids  to  a  chemical  irritant. 

G  eral.— Under  this  head  come  cases  of  inflammation  result-in" 
from  general  chilling  of  the  body,  however  caused;  from  the  accumula- 
jaon  of  deleterious  morbid  products  in  the  system,  as  in  connection  with 
high  or  prolonged  pyrexia,  or  in  gout  or  rheumatic  fever;  from  the 
action  of  specific  poisons  producing  their  several  special  diseases ;  and 
those  forms  of  internal  inflammation  attributed  to  the  sudden  disappear^ 
ance  of  a  chronic  skin-disease,  or  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges 
if  such  really  exist. 

c.  Secondary.—  When  an  organ  or  structure  is  inflamed,  secondary  in- 
flammation may  be  set  up  in  other  parts,  by  direct  extension  ;  by  so- 
called  "  metastasis,"  as  is  commonly  supposed';  by  sympathetic  or  reflex 
nerre-irntation;  or  by  embolic  particles  or  septic  materials  beino- con- 
veyed by  the  agency  of  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics. 

Predisposing  causes.— These  are  classed  as  general  and  local,  and  they 
may  not  only  influence  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  but  also  its  seat 
variety,  and  progress.    The  most  important  general  predisposing  causes' 
usually  recognized  are  debility  with  impoverishment  of  the  blood-  ple- 
thora, especially  from  over-feeding,  combined  with  excessive  indulgence 
m  stimulants  and  general  luxurious  habits  ;  and,  above  all,  the  presence 
|  ~"rno  m°r°id  poison  in  the  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eruptive 
levers,  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis 5  or  when  the  products  of  tissue- 
'•I'ange  accumulate  in  the  system,  either  from  too  rapid  disintegration 
as  in  fevers  or  Iron,  deficient  action  on  the  part  of  the  excretorvor^ans 
especially  the  kidneys  and  skin.    Children  and  old  people  are  on  the 
Whole  most  liable  to  inflammation,  but  this  statement  does  not  apply  to 
an  structures.    Persons  of  sanguine  temperament  are  also  believed  to 
-'•  more  predisposed  than  others.    The  chief  heal  predisposing  causes 
>t  inflammation  are  mechanical  or  passive  congestion  ;  defective  nutrition 
n  the  tissues  their  power  of  resistance  being  diminished,  as  after  a 
previous  attack  of  inflammation,  or  when  the  vessels  are  in  state  of 
"■•-"•nerahor,  ;  and  impaired  innervation.    The  last  cause  acts  partly  bv 
omr""f         v.ltall*y  <rf  the  tissues;  but  chiefly  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  sensation  and  motion,  so  that  the  patient  is  often  not  aware  of 
•F"",;-f'7"f  irritants,  and  is  at  the  same  time  unable  to  remove  them 
Anatomical  Characters.~-Ur.der  this  head  it  will  be  expedient  to 

thei  fl  "'       SCt  t,U:  mmute  cha"S™  which  arc  characteristic  of 

i-nr  inflammatory  process. 

innVrnlI'7-0I'°'i'''A,;f;i,AN'1Ks- ~~The  ■riowWMpiO-l  changes  which  occur  in 
'nf  an  r nat  ion  may  be  considered  in  t  he  following  order  — 

The'  rrln,J''*tn  connection  with  n,.  Wood-rexseh,  Circulation,  and  Blood— 
phenomena  associated  with  the  vascular  system  constitute  a  most 
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important  part  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  they  occasion  some 
-of  its  more  obvious  anatomical  signs. 

a.  Blood-vessels. — In  almost  all  causes  inflammation  is  attended  with 
an  immediate  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries  ;  rarely  there  is  a  primary 
contraction  of  short  duration,  according  to  some  observers.  If  the 
irritation  is  sufficient  to  cause  inflammation,  the  dilatation  is  permanent, 
and  increases  gradually  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  remaining 
stationary,  the  vessels  also  becoming  elongated  and  tortuous.  The  veins 
enlai'ge  after  a  while,  and  they  assume  a  varicose  or  aneurismal  aspect, 
presenting  little  irregular  bulgings  and  contractions.  The  capillaries 
also  dilate,  while  their  walls  undergo  structural  changes  in  course  of 
time,  fat-granules  accumulating  in  their  substance,  especially  around 
the  nuclei,  and  they  send  out  processes  by  budding,  which  finally  join 
together.  In  an  inflamed  vascular  structure  vessels  which  were  pre- 
viously visible  become  obviously  enlarged  ;  while  new  vessels  come  into 
view  where  none  were  seen  before. 

b.  Circulation. — Inflammation  has  been  usually  described  as  being 
attended  at  first  with  increased  rapidity  or  acceleration  of  the  flow  of 
blood,  constituting  what  has  been  long  known  as  determination  of  blood; 
but  this  phenomenon  does  not  appear  to  be  essential,  and  some  patho- 
logists consider  that  it  forms  no  actual  part  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  acceleration  is  soon  followed,  when  it  occurs,  by  a  rather 
sudden  return  to  the  normal  rate  of  movement,  and  afterwards  the 

•  circulation  lags,  and  gradual  retardation  takes  place,  this  change  com- 
mencing in  the  veins,  or  sometimes  it  flags  almost  suddenly.  A  to-and- 
fro  oscillation  is  then  often  seen  ;  and  finally  complete  capillary  stasis  or 

.  stagnation  occurs,  the  vessels  appearing  to  be  crowded  with  red  cor- 
puscles. The  stasis  may  be  at  first  transitory,  but  it  afterwards  becomes 
permanent.  Finally  thrombosis  or  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  occur, 
but  not  until  the  capillary  walls  are  dead.  In  an  inflamed  area  all  the 
different  conditions  affecting  the  movement  of  the  blood  may  frequently 
be  observed  in  neighbouring  vessels.  The  quantity  of  blood  which 
actually  flows  through  an  inflamed  part  is  greatly  increased  in  the  early 
part  of  the  process,  and  Cohnheim  proved  experimentally  that  about  four 
times  the  normal  amount  of  blood  may  flow  through  an  inflamed  limb. 

c.  Blood. — Important  phenomena  are  observed  in  connection  with  the 
blood-corpuscles : — The  ichite  corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  vessels,  es- 
pecially in  the  veins,  falling  out  from  the  mid-stream,  loitering  along 
and  finally  adhering  to  the  wall,  thus  forming  a  continuous  motionless 
layer,  the  central  current  still  persisting,  though  at  a  much  diminished 
rate, 'until  stasis  is  completed.  Some  observers  believe  that  there 
is  an  actual  production  of  these  corpuscles  in  the  inflamed  part, 
and  that  their  number  is  in  this  way  increased.  After  a  time  so-called 
migration  takes  place,  the  corpuscles  penetrating  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  through  which  they  may  be  observed  in  various  stages  of  their 

transit,  The  liberated  white  corpuscles  are  named 
a  \  P       leucocytes,  and  after  they  leave  the  vessels  they  send 

out  processes,  assume  peculiar  shapes,  and  migrate 
•^fcifcl  ^ggaK     far  and  wide  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  at  the 
^F%-       same  time  often  undergoing  a  process  ol  division, 
2  and  thus  becoming  increased  in  number.     The  red 

Amreboid  Leucocytes  (v.      corpuscles  exhibit,  the  same  tendency  to  aggroga- 
iiecklinBbaiiBen )  ,.ion  an<j  stasis,  so  that  they  frequently  look  like 

rods  of  red  coral,  or  they  may  adhere  to  each  other  so  closely  that 
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their  outlines  are  quite  obscured.  Often  a  sudden  extravasation 
•of  a  number  of  coloured  blood-discs  takes  place  from  a  capillary,  which 
has  been  termed  diapedesis.  They  also  migrate  through  the  walls 
•of  the  vessels,  chiefly  the  capillaries,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  white  blood-cells  as  a  rule;  in  the  most  severe  inflammations 
however,  where  blood  stagnates  in  a  large  number  of  capillaries,  the 
reverse  may  be  the  case.  In  an  inflamed  area  no  migration  occurs  in  the 
centre,  where  there  is  stasis  ;  around  this  both  white  and  red  corpuscles 
escape  ;  but  in  the  outer  circle  only  white  corpuscles  migrate. 

Another  phenomenon  which  almost  invariably  occurs  in  inflammation 
is  the  exudation  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vessels  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Its  exact  nature  and  quantity  will  vary  much 
according  to  the  seat  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  as  will  be  more 
fully  pointed  out  further  on. 

The  alterations  thus  far  described  cannot  of  course  be  observed  in 
.structures  which  have  no  vessels,  such  as  the  cornea  or  cartilage-  but  thev 
may  then  be  noticed  in  the  vessels  of  neighbouring  tissues,  from  which 
the  nutriment  which  supplies  tbe  non-vascular  structures  is  derived 

2  Changes  m  the  affected  tissues.— According  to  the  so-called  "cellular 
pathology  which  was  at  one  time  generally  accepted,  the  most  im- 
portant element  m  the  inflammatory  process  consists  in  a  primary 
•disturbance  of  the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  tissues  themselves  This 
•doctrine  is  held  by  few,  if  any,  pathologists  at  the  present  clay  ;  and  what- 
ever nutritive  changes  occur  are  generally  regarded  as  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  the  vascular  phenomena  already  described.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  nutrition  does  become  affected  in  inflammation,  and 
this  is  observed  in  different  degrees  in  different  tissues.  Some  inflam- 
mations have  been  named  parenchymatous,  such  as  that  involving 
cartilages,  this  term  being  intended  to  imply  that  nutritive  chances  in 
She  tissues  themselves  constitute  the  prominent  feature  of  the  inflam- 
matory  process. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  inflammation  the  change  which  the  affected 
fcssue  is  supposed  to  undergo  is  an  increase  in  the  nutritive ^activfty  of 
krtan.  cellular  elements  This  increased  activity  is  said  to  be  oblerved 
fehiefly  in  connection  with  those  cells  which  are  active  in  health  and 
Irhich  contribute  by  their  growth  and  proliferation  to  the  ma" te nance 

«. •  W„"  "  V  /• t       f0l'm  "  Part-    HenCe  h  is  -Wbited  most 

sti  kin-lv  by  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes 

and  glandular  organs;  and  to  a  less  degree  by  the  endothelium  in  no- 

fed^r and  al,ied  sti,ucture*-  u  is  y       ^ wh Xf 

p  fixed  cells  of  connective  tisane  or  of  the  cornea,  or  cartilage  cells 
te-7  actlVe  ^nges  in  inflammation,  but  at  any  S^£„ 

I  not  0  cur ifS/  "rfi  ]\       "'f^  ^  M  ™™Wt"ey 

bo     ri   n    »         c   , V    ]nnam,matory  process  affects  young  cells  much 
gore  than  those  of  older  growth  ;  and  the  changes  are  more  marl-   1  i 
tajon^  its  intensity     These  changes  are  thus  Z    i    d  :_t£ 
ceils  exhibit  active  amoeboid  movements,  and  undergo  manv  ,,H,. l,r 

germination  an  if  ;u  1  ti      \  V       ,  Kiciney.     Cell-prohjeratton  or 
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The  later  effects  of  inflammation  upon  tissues  is  in  many  eases  to. 
impair  their  nutrition  more  or  less,  or  even  to  destroy  them,  as  will 
more  fully  pointed  out  presently.    New  cells  are  prone  to  decay,  espe- 
cially it'  they  are  very  quickly  produced,  and  if  the  inflammation  lias- 
been  severe;  but  they  may  develop  into  a  permanent  tissue,  which 
tends  to  be  of  lower  organization  than  the  original  one.    Where  inter- 
cellular substance  exists,  as  in  cellular  tissue  or  cartilage,  this  often 
softens  and  breaks  down,  and  the  entire  structure  may  become  at  last 
completely  destroyed,  the  histological  elements  being  involved  in  the- 
common  destruction. 

B.  Pathological  Products  and  Terminations. — It  now  remains  to  point 
out  the  more  gross  changes  associated  with  inflammation,  and  its  modes 
of  termination. 

1.  The  changes  already  described  having  taken  place  to  a  greater  or- 
less  extent,  resolution  may  follow,  that  is,  a  subsidence  of  the  vascular- 
disturbances,  and  the  absorption  of  any  exudation,  the  tissue  affected 
being  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  Any  leucocytes  which  are  present 
in  it  either  und<  Tgo  fatty  degeneration  before  absorption ,  or  possi  bl  y  m  ay 
re-enter  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics.  Resolution  may  take  place; 
very  quickly — delitescence  ;  or  it  is  supposed  that  metastasis  may  happen, 
which  implies  the  disappearance  of  inflammation  from  one  part,  with  its 
simultaneous  appearance  in  some  other  structure. 

2.  Exudation  and  Effusion. — As  already  stated,  inflammation  is  usually 
attended  with  an  escape  of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  varying  much  in  quan- 
t  i  t  y  and  composition.  The  materia  ls  exuded  under  different  circumstances 
are  chiefly  serum  and  fibrinous  exudation  or  lymph.  Blood  or  mucin  may 
be  mixed  with  these  inflammatory  products  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  they  do  not  call  for  special  consideration. 

a.  Serum— Serous  Effusion.— The  best  examples  of  this  effusion  are- 
seen  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  and  in  the 
submucous  tissue  of  certain  parts,  such  as  the  larynx.  The  fluid  is  not 
uniform  in  its  composition  and  characters,  but  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  albumen,  and  frequently  also  a  small  proportion  of  fibrinol 
genous  elements,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphates  and 
chlorides.  It  may  remain  for  a  long  time  unaltered  ;  or  is  absorbed 
sooner  or  later;  or  becomes  more  or  less  purulent.  The  less  severe  the 
inflammatory  process,  the  more  likely  is  the  effusion  to  be  merely  serous. 

b.  Fibrinous  Exudation— Lymph  -Coagulable  Lymph—  Inflammalom 
F,  nidation  —These  terms  are  applied  to  an  exudation  which  is  produced 
in  certain  forms  of  inflammation,  the  material  exuded  containing  more 
or  less  fibrinogenous  elements,  and  being  spontaneously  coagulablc.  It 
is  especially  observed  in  inflammation  of  serous  membranes;  and  IS 
more  likely  to  occur  when  the  inflammation  is  severe.  There  is  ij 
reality  however,  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  this  exudation 
and  inflammatory  serous  effusion.  It  contains  a  number  of  cells,  winch 
are  probably  all  leucocytes. 

Two  kinds  of  lymph  have  long  been  recognized,  namely,  the  plastic  m 
fibrinous  which  contains  abundant  fibrin-forming  ingredients,  tends  tj 
coa-ulate.  and  promotes  tissue-development ;  and  the  aplastic,  mrpusi 
ndar  or  coupon*,  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  cells,  exhibiting 
but  little  tendency  to  organization,  but  being  on  the  other  hand  prone  to- 
become  purulent  or  to  undergo  degeneration. 

AfTer  inflammation  has  subsided   the  lymph  frequently  becomel 
organized  into  a  new  tissue.    Some  pathologists  affirm  that  only  tn| 
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leucocytes  and  the  cells  produced  by  proliferation  develop,  the  liquid 
portion  merely  nourishing  these  elements  ;  others  maintain  that  the 
fibrin  coagulates  and  tibrillates,  and  itself  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
tissue.  Some  kind  of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue  is  generally  produced, 
but  bone,  elastic  tissue,  epithelium,  or  fat  may  be  "ultimately  formed' 
Certain  of  the  higher  tissues,  such  as  muscle  and  nerve,  are  never 
developed  under  these  circumstances.  This  organization  is  well  seen  in 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  granulation-tissue  by  which  wounds 
cicatrize,  and  in  the  adhesions  and  thickenings  formed  in' connection  with 
inflamed  serous  membranes.  The  consequences  of  these  changes  are  often 
very  .serious,  various  structures  becoming  thickened,  hardened,  contracted 
or  bound  together,  and  transparent  tissues  being  rendered  opaque. 

Even  after  organization  a  process  ef  degeneration  may  set  in,  evidenced 
by  wasting  or  withering,  the  organized  tissue  becoming  dry  yellow 
horny,  and  stiff;  by  fatty  or  liquefactive  change,  which  may  lead  to  its 
absorption  ;  or  by  the  formation  of  black  pigment. 

3.  Suppuration    or  Formation   of  Pus.— Suppuration  is  a  common 
result  of  inflammation,  but  the  tendency  to  this  termination  varies 
according  to  the  tissue  affected,  and  the  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  it  is  generally  more  liable  to  take  place  if  the  inflammation 
is  very  severe  and  concentrated.    Pus  may  form  on  a  free  surface  and 
be  discharged,  being  then  often  mixed  with  other  materials;  it  may 
accumulate  in  serous  or  other  cavities  ;  or  it  may  involve  the  substance 
or  tissues  and  organs,  either  as  a  circumscribed  abscess,  or  as  diffuse 
purulent  infiltration.    Healthy  pus  is  a  thick,  viscid,  pale  yellow  liquid 
"  lourless  alkaline  m  reaction,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1030  It 
exists  ot  a  fluid  portion— liquor  puris-in  which  float  pus-corpuscles 
and  other  microscopic  particles.    Liquor  puris  is  an  albuminous  fluid 
bnf  also  contains  salts,  pyin,  chondrin,  and  fat.    The  corpuscles  as 
iuraally  seen  under  the  microscope,  closely  resemble  white  blood-cor- 
puscles in  size  and  appearance,  being  more 
or  less  round  or  sometimes  irregular,  and 
granular,  and  having  one  or  more  nuclei, 
■which  are  rendered  more  evident  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  often  break  up 
when  acted  upon  by  this  reagent.  They 
have  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement 
and  migration,  and  can  alter  in  form,  as  well 
as  increase  in  number  by  fission.    It  is  now 

generally  supposed  that  the  great  majority  ,  Pi>s-corpusoles?«?Froni a  heaith- 
ot  the  pus-cells,  especially  in  the  p'i. .];»,.  "y-grumaa  ing  wound ;  b.  From  an 
Btao-fa  nf  '      p^'^'y   111   tne  eaiiier     abscess  in  th-  areol  .r  tissue ;  el  The 

■iages  or   inflammation,  are  merely  leuco-    s"",e  ,re'»t"'  »><h  dilute  acetic 
cytes;  and  some  pathologists  maintain  that  S^>,^«Wg 
th-v  are  solely  derived  from  this  source     puscles- 1  "'"'(AW). 
Others  hold  that  they  are  also  formed  by  pro]  item  tin.,  of  n  n 

changes",    J  ;  " I  '"■   fc,^y  undergo  physical  and  vital 

eellH  LwomJ^£23hK'  I'l    \(m  bein«  ab"*bed,  while  its 

verted  in    .,,  1 1  ,"kI('!'K°  f>ltiY  degeneration,  so  that  it  is  con- 

•^.nd^   '-..•l,o,es,crin,shriv,;i.  I 

nuclei.    L  Itirnately  the  remains  may  calcify. 
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4  Other  obvious  results  of  inflammation  which  may  occur  are  softening 
of  tissues,  which  may  terminate  in  the  complete  breaking-down  and 
destruction  of  the  structures  involved;  or  interstitial  absorption  some- 
times. ,  „.      ,,.  c 

5  Ulceration.— When  inflammation  destroys  the  tissues  on  a  surface, 
an  ulcer  is  formed.  If  this  is  quite  superficial  only  epithelium  being 
removed,  it  is  termed  an  excoriation  or  erosion.  Ulcers  of  different  kinds 
frequently  occur  in  connection  with  mucous  surfaces.  Usually  there  is 
a  discharge  of  pus  after  the  inflammatory  process  subsides.  An  ulcer 
cicatrizes  by  the  development  of  granulation-tissue  into  fibrous  tissue, 
and  the  cicatrix  in  certain  cases  afterwards  tends  to  contract,  and  may 
thus  lead  to  serious  consequences.  Ultimately  the  original  structures 
may  be  developed  anew,  but  this  is  not  accomplished  for  a  long  time,  and 
some  tissues  are  never  reproduced  after  ulceration.  _ 

6  Gangrene  or  Mortification.— If  inflammation  is  very  intense,  rapid 
death  of 'the  involved  tissue  in  mass  may  result  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  a  slough  is  formed,  which  becomes  isolated  and  detached 
from  the  living  textures,  leaving  an  ulcerated  surface.  Almost  any 
tissue  may  thus  mortify,  but  gangrene  from  inflammation  is  particularly 
liable  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  but  rarely  seen  in 
the  substance  of  organs.  It  is  in  these  cases  of  the  moist  kmc!  and 
therefore  the  slough  is  liable  to  undergo  rapid  decomposition.  Bone 
may  become  necrosed  as  the  result  of  inflammation. 

General  Morbid  Anatomy.— The  exact  appearances  and  other  objec- 
tive characters  which  accompany  inflammation  in  a  particular  case  must 
of  necessity  vary  widely,  according  to  the  part  involved;  the  intensity, 
rate  of  progress,  and  type  of  the  inflammatory  process  ;  the  nature  and 
amount  of  its  products,  which  differ  materially  in  different  tissues  ;  and 
numerous  other  circumstances.  Hence  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  a, 
definite  and  precise  general  description  of  its  more  obvious  anatomical 
characters.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  present  a  brief  summary  of, 
and  to  contrast  the  more  evident  effects  which  inflammation  produces  m 
connection  with  some  of  the  principal  classes  of  structures. 

The  Skin. — The  morbid  changes  which  accompany  cutaneous  in- 
flammation are  so  obvious  and  well-known,  that  they  have  come  to  be 
regarded  and  familiarly  described  as  the  typical  and  characteristic 
signs  of  the  inflammatory  process.  One  of  the  most  constant  anatomical 
characters  is  redness,  varying  in  its  extent,  degree,  and  hue,  the  latter 
usually  tending  towards  brightness.  There  is  increased  local  heat, 
either  evident  to  the  touch  or  detected  by  the  thermometer.  Swelling 
or  thickening  of  the  cutaneous  structures  is  often  evident;  and  they 
cither  feel  soft  or  firm  according  to  the  conditions  present.  The  epi- 
thelium undergoes  proliferation,  while  the  superficial  layers  frequently 
soon  lose  their  vitality  and  are  shed  freely.  Serum  may  be  effused  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  superficial  moisture;  under  the 
epidermis,  originating'  vesicles,  or  larger  bulla1,  or  blisters  ;  or  into  the 
tissues  beneath,  causing  subcutaneous  oedema.  A  fibrinous  exudation 
containing  leucocytes  may  also  collect  in  the  substance  of,  or  beneath  the 
skin,  the  tissues  hence  Eeeling thickened,  linn,  and  brawny.  The  glands 
are  liable  to  become  enlarged,  their  cells  increasing  rapidly.  Papules, 
-wheals,  or  pustules  Eorm  in  certain  varieties  of  cutaneous  inflammation  ; 
or  it  may  lead  to  superficial  cracks  or  abrasions,  ulceration,  diffuse  sub- 
cutaneous suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
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The  skin  is  the  seat  of  peculiar  kinds  of  inflammation  in  connection 
with  several  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.  In  chronic  forms  the  cutaneous 
structures  undergo  serious  and  permanent  organic  changes. 

Serous  and  allied  Membranes— In  serous  inflammations  there  is  at 
first  marked  redness,  with  loss  of  polish,  more  or  less  ooacity  and 
.swelling  of  the  affected  membrane.  Then  a  fibrinous  exudation  collects 
■on  the  surface,  varying  much  in  its  amount,  characters,  and  arrauo-e- 
menr,  which  contains  abundant  cells,  consisting  chiefly,  or  according  to 
some  pathologists,  entirely  of  leucocytes,  but  according  to  others  partly 
derived  from  proliferation  of  epithelium-cells.  At  the  same  time  an 
•effusion  of  serum  takes  place  into  the  cavity,  which  is  more  or  less 
tnrbid,  and  may  contain  coagula,  as  well  as  numerous  cells  similar  to 
those  present  in  the  fibrinous  layer.  The  further  tendency  is  usually 
towards  the  absorption  of  this  fluid,  and  the  formation  of  thickenings 
adhesions,  or  agglutinations  involving  the  serous  surfaces.  These  are 
generally  supposed  to  result  from  the  organization  of  the  layer  of  lymph 
with  its  enclosed  cells,  fibrous  tissue  being  thus  developed.  It  has  been 
stated,  however,  that,  at  least  in  many  cases,  this  fibrinous  layer  does 
not  become  organized,  but  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  and  subsequent 
-absorption;  and  that  the  adhesions  result  from  the  development  of  small 
yascular  granulations  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  under 
the  epithelium.  Pus  may  be  produced  if  the  inflammation  is  intense  or 
prolonged,  as  well  as  under  other  special  circumstances. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  general  tendency  of  serous  inflammations  is 
to  originate  morbid  materials  capable  of  absorption,  or  tending  towards 
•organization  into  fibrous  tissue. 

Mucous  Membranes. — In  connection  with  mucous  membranes  three 
varieties  of  inflammation  are  generally  recognized,  namely,  catarrhal; 
froupous,  membranous,  plastic,  or  fibrinous ;  and  diphtheritic. 

a.  Catarrhal— This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  mucous  inflammation.  It 
commences  with  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  membrane,  which  is  at 
prst  abnormally  dry.  Soon,  however,  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of 
a  watery  or  viscid  mucus,  the  latter  containing  abundant  cells,  and  if  the 
inflammation  continues,  the  discharge  assumes  a  more  or  less  muco- 
purulent or  even  purulent  appearance,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
jjcells  present,  many  of  which  have  the  precise  characters  of  pus-cells. 
*he  mucous  glands  and  follicles  enlarge,  and  are  also  filled  with  cells. 
In  some  cases  the  submucous  tissue  becomes  infiltrated,  and  if  it  is  of 
lax  texture  may  be  considerably  oedematous.  Abrasions  or  ulcers  of  a 
mucous  surface  are  frequently  originated  by  inflammation,  and  gangrene 
pay  ensue.  If  the  process  becomes  chronic,  considerable  changes  are 
produced  in  the  structure  of  the  membrane  and  its  glands. 

6.  Cnmpi/us. — This  variety  of  mucous  inflammation  differs  from  the 
former  in  that  a  layer  of  so-called  false  membrane  is  deposited  on  t  he 
surface,  varying  in  thickness  and  consistence.  It  consists  of  coagulated 
Dbrin,  either  amorphous  or  fibril lated,  enclosing  epithelium  and  other 
cells:  or  it  may  be  entirely  made  up  of  altered  epithelium  cells,  with- 
out any  fibrin.  Even  when  distinctly  fibrillated  it  shows  no  tendency 
towards  permanent  organization. 

c  Diphtheritic— Home  pathologists  regard  diphtheritic  as  differing 
r"tn  croupous  inflammation,  in  t  hat  a  fibrinous  exudation  forms  not  oidy 
Pon,  but  also  in  the  substance  of  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
'  '"  'i  as  a  consequence  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  a  slough,  and  an 
crated  surface  is  left,  on  its  separation.    Special  microbes  ate  present 
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in  true  diphtheritic  deposit,  and  it  is  to  their  action  that  the  necrotic- 
changes  are  probably  due. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  differs 
from  that  of  serous  membranes  in  that  the  products  have  little  or  no- 
tendency  to  become  organized. 

ORGANS.— In  addition  to  other  causes  which  influence  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  the  pathological  results  of  inflammation  of  a  solid  organ 
depend  very  materially  upon  the  structures  entering  ,nto  its  formation, 
and  they  farther  differ  even  in  the  same  organ  according  to  the  par- 
ticular tissue  involved.    In  acute  inflammation  there  is  almost  always  a 
change  in  colour,  which  usually,  though  not  invariably,  tends  towards 
redness  at  first,  but  subsequently  may  pass  through  various  hues.  The- 
vessels  are  overloaded,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  blood  escapes  on 
section     Some  organs  become  csdematous  in  the  early  stage  of  inflam- 
mation, so  that  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  can  be  expressed  from  then- 
tissues     The  principal  more  immediate  effects  are  proliferation  and 
detachment  of  epithelium  cells,  where  these  exist,  the  products  either- 
accumulating  or  being  carried  away;  changes  in  special  structures,  such- 
as  those  of  the  liver  or  nerve-centres,  usually  of  a  destructive  character; 
escape  of  fibrinous  exudation  and  leucocytes;  and  either  increase,  or- 
softening  and  breaking  down  of  interstitial  tissue,  where  this  is  present 
On  account  of  these  effects  many  very  obvious  alterations  in  physical 
characters  are  brought  about,    Inflamed  organs  are  often  enlarged  and 
heavier  than  normal,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the  affected  portion  is 
increased.    Occasionally  inflammation  leads  to  wasting  and  diminution 
in  bulk;  or  the  size  may  remain  unaltered.    The  consistence  maybe- 
increased  or  diminished,  some  structures  becoming  apparently  firmer- 
and  more  solid,  others  undergoing  rapid  softening;  it  is  often  found, 
however,  that  even  when  organs  seem  to  be  unusually  firm,  their  con- 
sistence is  really  lessened,  the  affected  parts  readily  tearing  or  breaking 
down  under  pressure.    A  section  frequently  reveals  marked  alterations 
in  general  appearance  and  structure;  and  inflammatory  products  may 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  microscopic  examination  reveals  then- 
presence.    The  subsequent,  progress  varies  considerably.    Resolution  or- 
absorption  often  takes  place,  the  structures  being  restored  to  their 
normal  condition  ;  or  the  inflammation  may  terminate  in  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissues,  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  diffuse  suppuration,  or 
gangrene.     Ultimately   an  inflamed  organ  may  remain  permanently 
more  or  less  altered-"  or  remnants  of  pathological  products  may  be- 
evident,  in  the  form  of  fibroid  tissue,  caseous  or  calcareous  deposits,  or 
other  materials.    Chronic  inflammation  of  organs  usually  tends  to  cause- 
contraction  and  hardening  of  their  structure,  with  increase  of  cellulai 
or  fibrous  tissue.  . 

Symptoms. — The  precise  clinical  phenomena  associated  with  inflam- 
mation necessarily  present  much  diversity  according  to  its  seat,  intensity, 
products,  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  Following  outline  will  serve- 
to  indicate  their  general  nature. 

1  Local. — a.  If  an  inflamed  part  is  visible.it  usually  presents  the- 
characteristic  objective  phenomena  already  described  under  the  anatomical 
characters,  especially  redness  (robor),  swelling  (tumor),  and  increased 
local  heat  (ardor). 

b.  Inflammation  is  commonly  attended  with  local  subjective  symptoms. 
Of  these  pain  is  one  of  the  most  Frequent,  its  severity  and  characters-- 
differing  much  according  to  the  tissue  affected;  it  may  be  entirely  an 
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sent,  however,  even  when  structures  are  involved  which  are  usually  very 
painful  when  inflamed!  Anything  that  disturbs  or  irritates  the  affected 
part  will  generally  aggravate  the  painful  sensations;  while  there  is 
almost  always  tenderness  on  pressure,  if  the  inflamed  part  can  be  thus 
influenced,  which  may  exist  even  without  any  spontaneous  pain.  Other 
morbid  sensations,  not  amounting  to  actual  pain,  are  often  complained 
of,  such  as  uneasiness,  itching,  burning,  fulness  or  tension.  Sympa- 
thetic pains  are  sometimes  referred  to  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation ;  or  pain  may  only  be  felt  in  some  remote  structure,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  same  nerve  as  that  which  is  affected. 

o.  The  functions  of  inflamed  organs  and  tissues  are  always  disturbed 
more  or  less,  on  account  of  the  vascular  disorder  ;  of  actual  changes  in 
the  involved  textures  ;  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  pathological  pro- 
ducts ;  and  of  the  acts  which  these  frequently  excite  with  a  view  to 
their  removal,  such  as  cough  in  bronchitis.  Secretions  are  often  modi- 
fied as  to  quantity,  general  characters,  and  composition,  when  the  organs 
forming  them  are  inflamed. 

d.  The  accumulation  of  effusion  or  exudation  may  lead  to  more  or  less 
■serious  symptoms,  by  interfering  loitli  neighbouring  structures  and  organs. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  serous  membranes 
leading  to  much  effusion. 

-  W  hen  internal  parts  are  the  seat  of  inflammation,  this  condition 
•can  often  be  made  out  by  physical  examination,  which  reveals  physical 
■signs  usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  inflammatory  products. 

-•  General  ok  Constitutional. —At  present  it  must  suffice  to  state 
that  the  general  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  are  those  of  fever  or 
pyrexia,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  The  fever  is  often  of  the  so- 
called  inflammatory  type  at  the  outset,  but  differs  much  in  its  intensity, 
especially  according  to  the  tissue  affected.  The  occurrence  of  suppura- 
tion is  often  indicated  by  one  or  more  severe  rigors,  and  the  fever  is 
then  apt  to  be  irregular,  or  to  assume  the  adynamic  or  the  hectic  type. 
Typhoid  or  adynamic  symptoms  are  also  liable  to  be  developed  under 
other  circumstances,  but  particularly  if  the  inflammation  assumes  a  low 
form,  or  if  it  terminates  in  g-ansrene. 

Lhe  fever  attending  inflammation  is  regarded  as  symptomatic,  but  its 
■cause  is  not  satisfactorily  explained.  It  has  been  chiefly  referred  to  in- 
creased production  of  heat  at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  part ;  to  the  entrance  into 
the  blood  of  some  pyrogenic  substance  formed  there  ;  or  to  some  effect 
produced  on  the  nervous  system.    (See  Fkvkk.) 

In  many  forms  of  acute  inflammation  the  blood  is  hypcrinotic,  and 
coagulates  firmly,  often  presenting  the  "  bnffy  "  coat.  The  red  corpuscles 
often  show  a  marked  tendency  to  run  together,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope are  seen  to  form  "  rouleaux. " 

Treatment. --It  is  not  easy  to  give  even  a  general  outline  of  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  as  this  has  to  be  so  materially  modified 
under  different  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point,  out  tin;  principles  upon  which  the  management  of  this 
important  morbid  condition  should  be  conducted,  and  the  chief  measures 
employed. 

A.  Measures  mast  be  taken  to  prrmit  inflamnial  ion,  should  there  be 
■any  condition  present  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  set  up.  For  instance, 
■after  an  in  jury  the  part  affected  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  appropriate 
remedies  applied.    In  conditions  of  the  blood  which   tend  to  originate 
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secondary  inflammations,  every  care  should  be  exercised  m  warding  oil 
such  influences  as  are  likely  to  favour  this  event.  If  there  is  paralysis 
of  any  part,  all  local  sources  of  irritation  must  he  avoided.  Ihese illus- 
trations will  suffice  for  this  point.  . 

B  Supposing  inflammation  to  have  become  established,  the  mam 
indications  for  treatment,  and  the  means  for  carrying  them  out  are  as- 

follows: —  . 

1  The  first  indication  is  to  subdue  the  morbid  process  as  soon  as- 
possible,  and  to  prevent  or  limit  the  formation  of  its  various  products. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle,  it  is  essential  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation,  if  practicable  ;  to  keep  the  part  affected  m  as  com- 
plete a  state  of  rest  as  possible,  physiological  as  well  as  physical  ;  to 
avoid  every  source  of  irritation ;  and  in  many  instances  to  attend  to- 
position,  so  as  to  obviate  local  accumulation  of  blood.  By  such 
measures  further  disturbance  will  be  avoided,  while  the  involved 
structures  are  left  in  conditions  most  favourable  for  recovery. 

The  more  active  measures  employed  in  controlling  inflammation  are 
those  usually  termed  antiphlogistic,  the  more  immediate  object  of  ^whioh 
is  to  subdue  or  arrest  the  vascular  and  circulatory  disturbances  in  the- 
inflamed  tissues.  It  is  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  the  most  important 
of  these  agencies  individually. 

a.  Removal  of  blood.— This  was  in  times  past  the  great  remedy  tor  in- 
flammation of  all  kinds,  but  at  the  present  day  the  tendency  is  to  go  to- 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  ignore  blood-letting  altogether.  Blood  may 
either  be  removed  by  venesection  or  arteriotomy— general  blood-letting ,- 
or  it  may  be  taken  immediately  from  the  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  affected  structure,  by  means  of  leeches,  cupping,  punctures, 
scarification,  or  incisions— local  blood-letting.  Venesection  _  is  the- 
common  method  of  general  blood-letting,  but  without  entering  into  any 
discussion  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
often  required  at  the  present  day  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  and 
o-reat  care  should  be  exercised  before  adopting  it  in  any  individual  case. 
If  practised  at  all,  it  should  be  had  recourse  to  at  an  early  period,  before 
inflammatory  products  have  accumulated  to  any  extent.  Local  blood- 
letting is  frequently  most  serviceable,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  not  made 
use  of  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves.  By  this  means  the  vessels  of  a 
part  can  be  considerably  relieved,  and  thus  a  most  beneficial  local  effect 
produced,  while  the  general  bulk  of  the  blood  is  not  materially 
diminished,  or  the  patient  lowered  in  any  appreciable  degree. 

b.  Certain  vascular  depressants  are  much  employed  in  checking  or 
modifying  the  inflammatory  process.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
preparations  of  antimony,  aconite,  veratrnm  viride,  and  digitalis  in  full 
doses.  Tincture  of  aconite  has  been  found  especially  useful  in  the 
milder  and  more  limited  forms  of  inflammation.  Tartarated  antimony 
has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  treatment  of  certain  in- 
flammatory affections,  and  justly  so;  it  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  it  increases  some  of  the 
secretions. 

c.  A  class  of  remedies  often  of  much  value  in  inflammation,  u  properly 
employed,  are  those  which  increase  the  principal  secret  ions  and  excretions* 
and  thus  relieve  the  circulation,  namely,  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  ami 
diuretics.  Purgatives  must  be  used  with  caution,  but  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  Freely  open,  ami  pari  icularly  when  the  blood 
is  loaded  M'ith  products  of  tissue-waste.    The  best  diaphoretic  is  some- 
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form  of  bath,  especially  the  vapour,  hot-air,  or  Turkish  bath.  Jaborandi 
has  been  found  useful  in  some  forms  of  inflammation,  on  account  of  its 
diaphoretic  action.  Saline  mixtures  are  also  frequently  of  much  service. 
Of  course  these  classes  of  remedies  are  as  a  rule  severally  contra-indicated, 
should  there  be  any  local  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  skin,  or  kidneys 
respectively. 

d.  Loci!  treatment. — There  are  certain  important  local  means  of  sub- 
duing the  vascular  disturbance  in  inflammation,  and  thus  arresting  or 
modifying  the  process.  Among  these  the  most  valuable  is  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  Cold  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose  by  means  of  lint  or 
other  suitable  material  dipped  in  water,  iced  water,  or  evaporating  spirit- 
lotions  :  irrigation  ;  ice,  or  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  contained  in  a 
bladder  or  india-rubber  bag.  It  is  in  the  early  stage  that  this  remedy 
proves  most  useful,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  quite  superficial  or 
affects  structures  near  the  sm-faee ;  it  has,  however,  been  shvongly 
advocated  in  the  treatment  of  certain  internal  inflammations,  such  as 
pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  heat  and  moisture  act  very  beneficially 
in  sojne  cases,  applied  in  the  form  of  hot  poultices  or  fomentations.  In 
others  turpentine  fomentations,  dry-cupping,  mustard  poultices,  or 
blisters  are  valuable.  The  local  application  of  belladonna  has  been 
found  most  effective  in  inflammation  of  superficial  parts,  especially  as  a 
combination  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  glycerine.  A 
lotion  containing  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  or  other  astringent  or 
sedative  applications,  are  also  useful  in  some  cases. 

2.  The  second  indication  is  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  absorption,,  or 
the  removal  in  some  other  way,  of  exudation  or  other  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts, and  thus  to  avert  immediate  danger,  or  prevent  permanent  damage 
to  the  structures  affected.  This  will  be  favoured  by  attention  to  mauy 
of  the  points  already  mentioned,  such  as  rest  and  position.  If  absorption 
is  going  on  satisfactorily,  no  further  interference  is  needed.  In  order 
to  aid  this  process,  when  required,  certain  alteratives  are  extensively 
used.  Of  these  mercury  in  some  form  is  very  commonly  employed.  In 
syphilitic  inflammations  this  drug  acts  most  efficiently,  but  in  other 
cases  it  ought  at  least  to  be  used  with  particular  caution,  if  at  all;  a 
great  deal  of  harm  has  been  and  still  is  done  by  its  indiscriminate  use. 
Iodine,  especially  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  is  often 
of  real  value.  Liquor  potassas  and  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  are  also 
serviceable  sometimes.  Absorption  of  inflammatory  products  may  un- 
doubtedly be  assisted  in  some  instances  by  acting  freely  on  the  various 
excretory  organs,  especially  by  promoting  the  functions  of  the  skin  by 
means  of  suitable  baths,  or  in  some  cases  by  jaborandi  or  pilocarpine. 
Local  measures  intended  for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration  also 
frequently  produce  excellent  results,  particularly  the  employment  of 
various  forma  of  counter-irritation,  such  as  blistering,  painting  with  pre- 
parations of  iodine,  the  use  of  irritating  liniments,  issues,  setons,  or  the 
actual  cantery.  Friction  and  regulated  pressure  are  in  some  cases  most 
serviceable,  and  in  practising  the  former  method  it  may  be  advisable  to 
nse  absorbent  liniments  or  ointments.  Mercurial  ointment  is  much  cm- 
ployed  in  this  way. 

In  dealing  with  inflammation  of  certain  structures,  one  chief  point  to 
be  aimed  at  is  to  encourage  particular  acts  by  which  the  products  arc 
discharged,  such  as  the  act  of  coughing  in  cases  of  bronchitis.  At  the 
same  time  it,  is  often  possible  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  these  products, 
OS  to  modify  their  characters. 
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Under  special  circumstances  operative  procedures  are  not  uncom- 
monly called  for,  in  order  to  remove  inflammatory  products  winch  resist 
all  other  methods  of  treatment,  or  which  arc  incapable  of  absorption. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  large  serous  effusions,  or  by  accumulations 
of  nus  in  any  part,  which  often  demand  surgical  interference.  _ 

3  In  the  next  place  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  invariably 
be  attended  to :— The  various  forms  of  fever  met  with  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  principles  which  will  be  laid  down  when  considering 
this  subiect.  If  the  inflammation  is  of  a  specific  character,  special 
remedies  are  called  for,  such  as  mercury  in  syphilis,  or  colchieum  in 
eout  In  certain  other  forms  of  inflammation  also  particular  medicines 
have  been  found  most  useful,  such  as  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  m 
erysipelas,  and  chlorate  of  potassium  in  inflammations  about  the  mouth 
and  throat  Diet  must  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules,  so  much  depending  oil  the 
part  affected,  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances.  Should 
there  be  any  tendenev  to  depression,  nourishing  diet  and  stimulants  are 
called  for  often  in  considerable  quantities,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  if  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene  sets  in.  Tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  bark,  mineral  acids,  or  preparations  of  iron,  as  well  as  cod-liver 
oil,  are  then  also  indicated.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  all  hvgienic  and  sanitary  conditions. 

4  Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against 
the  occurrence  of  untoward  terminations,  such  as  suppuration,  ulceration, 
or  gangrene  Should  cither  of  these  occur,  however,  it  must  be  trealed 
by  appropriate  measures.  Thus,  the  escape  of  pus  must  be  encouraged 
or  its  formation  checked  ;  ulceration  healed  ;  and  the  separation  of  dead 
parts  promoted.  . 

5  It  is  often  necessary  to  attend  to  loot!  symptoms,  these  necessarily 
depending  upon  the  part  affected.  Among  them  a  prominent  one  is 
pain.  For  its  relief  many  of  the  remedies  already  considered  are  very 
valuable,  but  the  most  imporlant  drug  for  this  purpose  is  opium.  It  is 
exceedingly  serviceable  in  many  inflammations  in  various  other  ways, 
such  as  by' inducing  sleep,  arresting  the  peristaltic  action  of  muscular 
tissues,  allaying  nervous  irritability,  and  probably  directly  influencing 
the  inflammatory  process.  Opium  is  contra-indicated  or  must  be  given 
with  oreat  caution  under  certain  circumstances,  namely,  when  the 
respiratory  organs,  kidneys,  or  brain  are  involved.  Morphine,  hydrate 
of  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  henbane,  sulphonal,  and 
other  anodynes  or  hypnotics  are  also  very  useful  in  many  cases  lor  the 
relief  of  pain  or  sleeplessness.  Other  symptoms  must  be  treated  • 
ordinary  principles. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
ALTERATIONS  IN  NUTRITION"  AND  GROWTH. 

I.  HYPERTROPHY. 

Hypektropht  implies  an  over-growth,  and  ought  to  he  strictly  limited  in 
its  meaning  to  the  "increase  in  an  organ  or  structure  of  its  normal 
i issue-elements."  This  increase  maybe  due  either  to  enlargement  of 
these  elements  —  simple  hypertrophy;  or  to  a  multiplication  of  their 
number —  numerical  hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia.  It  must  be  noted  that 
an  organ  is  usually  made  up  of  several  structures,  either  of  which  may 
become  hypertrophied.  For  instance,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Richard  Quain,  in  the  heart  either' the  muscular  tissue,  the  fibrous 
tissue,  or  the  fat  may  be  increased,  and  each  form  is  a  true  hypertrophy 
•of  a  certain  kind.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  the  active  tissue  of  an 
organ  which  is  added  to,  and  its  functions  are  thei'eby  promoted. 
Muscle  is  peculiarly  prone  to  become  hypertrophied,  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — I.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  hyper- 
trophy is  the  result  of  an  organ  or  part  being  called  upon  fn  do  extra  work, 
and  it  is  truly  a  conservative  or  compensatory  lesion.  Thus,  in  the  case 
-of  hollow  muscular  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  heart,  or  bladder, 
whenever  an  obstruction  exists  at  an  orifice  or  elsewhere,  interfering 
with  the  passage  or  exit  of  their  contents,  the  tissues,  especially  the 
muscular,  almost  always  hypertrophy.  Involuntary  muscular  tissue  is 
very  frequently  hypertrophied,  and  this  may  be  a  natural  event  for  a 
definite  physiological  purpose,  of  which  the  pregnant  uterus  affords  an 
illustration.  When  organs  are  in  pairs,  as  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  should 
one  be  incapacitated  in  any  way  from  performing  its  functions,  the 
other  may  undoubtedly  undergo  compensatory  hypertrophy. 

2.  Probably  prolonged  excessive  actum  of  an  organ  may  lead  to  hyper- 
trophy. Functional  palpitation  of  the  heart,  for  example,  does  in  excep- 
tional cases  certainly  cause  permanent  enlargement  of  this  organ.  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  voluntary  muscles  enlarge  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  exercised. 

3.  Excess  of  blood  flowing  to  a  part  may  unquestionably  originate 
hypertrophy  of  the  structures  thus  unduly  supplied  with  nutriment. 

4.  Increase  in  a  particular  tissue  may  result  from  the  presence  of  an 
■excess  of  its  formative  elements  in  the  system.    This  is  illustrated  by  the 

large  formation  of  adipose  tissue  throughout  the  body  which  occurs  in 
some  individuals. 

•j.  Occasionally  hypertrophy  of  certain  structures  takes  place  without 
any  obvious  cause,  and  the  condition  may  then  be  termed  idiopathic.  In 
BOme  instances  it  depends  upon  some  trophic  change  connected  with  the 
nervous  system. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Increase  in  weight  is  the  only  necessary 
result  of  hypertrophy.  Usually  there  is  enlargement  of  an  organ  thus 
affected,  and  sometimes  change  in  shape,  but  not  always.  The  walls  of 
hollow  organs  are  generally  thickened.    The  tissue!  involved  may  bo 
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quite  natural  as  regards  colour,  consistence,  and  other  physical  charac- 
ters ;  or  these  may  be  more  or  less  altered.  The  newly-formed  structure- 
is  often  prone  to  undergo  degeneration,  as  happens  not  uncommonly  in 
the  case  of  the  heart,  and  this  leads  to  further  changes  in  appearance 
and  other  characters. 

Symptoms.  -  It  frequently  happens  that  hypertrophy  of  an  organ  is. 
not  attended  with  any  symptoms  whatever,  especially  when  it  is  com- 
pensatory. There  may  be  signs  of  its  increased  functional  activity,  of 
which  the  patient  is  also  sometimes  conscious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart, 
and  this  excessive  action  occasionally  leads  to  more  or  less  serious  con- 
sequences. An  enlarged  organ  may  also  mechanically  interfere  with 
neighbouring  structures.  Physical  examination  often  detects  hyper- 
trophy when  it  is  not  otherwise  revealed. 

Treatment.  -  Should  anything  be  required  in  the  way  of  treatment 
of  hypertrophy,  the  indications  are  to  get  rid  of  the  cause,  if  practicable ; 
to  reduce  the  functional  activity  of  any  organ  affected  ;  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  blood,  or  modify  its  composition ;  and  to  use  such  remedies  as 
are  known  to  check  the  growth  of  any  special  organ  or  structure. 

II.  ATROPHY. 


Atrophy  is  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy,  and  implies  a  diminution  m 
the  size  or  number  of  normal  tissue-elements,  the  former  being  termed 
simple,  the  latter  numerical  atrophy,  but  both  forms  are  frequently  met 
with  in  combination. 

Degeneration  often  accompanies  atrophy,  and  when  structures  are 
actually  destroyed  and  disappear,  they  must  of  necessity  pass  through 
a  process  of  decay  during  their  removal — necrobiosis.  Atrophy  may  be 
general,  involving  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  some,  however,, 
more  than  others  ;  it  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  structures, 
such  as  the  muscular  or  glandular;  or  it  may  only  affect  a  special  organ,  or 
even  one  of  its  constituent  tissues,  for  example,  the  heart,  liver,  or  kiduey. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology.— The  following  outline  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  causes  to  which  atrophy  may  be  due  in.  different  cases, 
excluding  certain  special  forms,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  as  yet 
satisfactorily  determined. 

1.  "Whatever  interferes  with  the  proper  nutritive  qualities  of  the  blood 
will  give  rise  to  general  wasting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hence  this 
may  arise  from  direct  loss  of  blood  ;  from  deficiency  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food;  or  from  diseases  which  interfere  with  digestion  and 
assimilation,  as  well  as  those  which  lead  to  the  excessive  consumption 
or  waste  of  the  nutritive  elements,  such  as  Blight's  disease,  diabetes, 
prolonged  suppuration,  or  phthisis.  In  cancer  there  is  frequently  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  wasting,  involving  also  the  internal  organs. 

2.  Combined  with  the  foregoing  cause,  or  acting  alone,  there  is  often 
increased  wade  of  tissue,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  fevers  and  many 
other  diseases.  In  some  instances  this  kind  of  atrophy  is  limited  to  one 
organ,  of  which  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  affords  an  illustration, 
although  the  pathology  of  this  disease  is  not,  clearly  understood. 

:i.  The  vitality  and  nutritive  activity  of  the  (issues  generally  may  he 
impaired,  or  only  those  of  some  particular  part  or  organ,  and  thus 
general  or  local  atrophy  may  result.  This  is  in  many  instances  the 
normal  course  of  events,  associated  with  a  natural  impairment  or  cessa- 
tion of  functions,  as.  lor  example,  in  senile  atrophy,  of  which  it  is  an 
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important,  element,  as  well  as  in  the  wasting  of  organs  or  structures 
such  as  the  thymus  gland,  spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands,  which  at  a 
certain  period  of  life  become  atrophied  because  their  functional  activity 
is  at  an  end.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  uterus  after  delivery.  In  other  instances  the  impairment  of 
vitality  of  a  part  is  due  to  some  previous  disease,  such  as  inflammation. 
Excessive  use  on  the  one  hand,  or  deficient  exercise  on  the  other,  may 
lead  to  the  same  result.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  certain  organs 
are  exercised  unduly  they  may  waste,  for  instance,  the  brain  or  testicle ; 
while  examples  of  the  opposite  condition  are  found  in  the  wasting  of 
the  muscles  of  paralyzed  limbs,  of  bone  after  amputation,  or  of  nerves 
after  their  connection  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  has  bfeen  severed. 

4.  An  important  cause  of  atrophy  is  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
in  whatever  way  this  may  be  brought  about,  whether  by  something 
directly  interfering  with  its  entrance  into  a  part,  or  by  over-loading  of 
the  veins  in  long-continued  mechanical  congestion.  To  some  extent  this 
will  explain  senile  atrophy,  the  heart  and  arteries  having  undergone 
degeneration,  and  the  circulation  being  consequently  feeble  or  impeded. 
It  is  in  the  production  of  local  atrophy,  however,  that  this  cause  mainly 
acts,  and  any  structure  may  be  thus  affected  if  the  supply  of  blood  is 
not  adequate  to  the  demand,  provided  this  is  not  so  deficient  as  to  lead 
to  more  serious  lesions. 

5.  Direct  pressure  upon  an  organ  or  tissue  may  occasion  atrophy,  partly, 
but  not  entirely,  on  account  of  the  interference  with  the  vascular  supply 
thus  brought  about.  The  pressure  of  pericardial  adhesions  and  thicken- 
ings upon  the  heart  occasionally  causes  atrophy  of  this  organ  ■  but  the 
best  illustration  of  this  form  of  atrophy  is  that  which  follows  the  con- 
tinued pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  solid  tumour,  by  which  bones  and 
other  structures  are  often  extensively  removed. 

6.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  nervous  system  exercises  an 
important  influence  over  nutrition,  but  this  fact  has  during  recent,  years 
been  more  clearly  recognized.  Wasting  of  muscles  and  other  structures 
may  be  definitely  associated  with  diseases  affecting  nerve-centres, 
especially  the  spinal  cord,  or  with  nerves.  This  result  is  partly 
attributed  to  want  of  use  or  cessation  of  function  ;  partly  to  impaired 
supply  of  blood  through  the  vessels  ;  but  probably  it  is  to  a  great, 
extent  due  to  direct  trophic  influence  exercised  by  the  nervous  system. 

7.  Certain  medicines,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  alkalies,  when  administered  for  some  time,  have  the  power  of  causing 
the  absorption  and  wasting  of  particular  organs  or  tissues.  This  power 
is  often  made  use  of  in  therapeutics,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
removal  of  morbid  products. 

Anatomical  Characters. —  In  general  atrophy  or  marasmus  the  entire 
body  is  more  or  less  wasted,  though  the  change  may  be  more  evident  in 
some  parts  than  others.  The  wasting  may  terminate  in  the  most  extreme 
emaciation.  The  fat  is  first  removed,  then  follows  muscular  tissue, 
and  subsequently  other  structures  become  atrophied,  as  well  as  the 
elements  OX  the  blood  and  the  internal  organs.  There  is  corresponding 
loei  of  weight,  both  as  regards  the  whole  body  and  particular  oigans. 
In  a  case  of'  cancer  attended  with  much  emaciation  which  came  under 
my  not  ir  e.  the  heart  only  weighed  •'»  ]  ounces.  The  tissues  generally  feel 
flabby  and  Wanting  in  healthy  tone. 

Local  atrophy  is  necessarily  attended  with  diminution  in  weight  of 
the"  Organ  or  part  involved,  and  there  is  usually  a  lessening  in  dimen- 
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>sions  as  well,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  there  may  even 
he  apparent  enlargement,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  atrophy  of  bone. 
The  physical  characters  of  a  wasted  organ  are  generally  altered.  It 
appears'  paler  than  normal  and  less  vascular,  while  its  consistence  is 
changed.  Frequently  it  feels  unusually  dry  and  firm,  and  may  be 
remarkably  tough,  because  its  fibrous  element  'remains  longest 
unaffected ;  wasted  structures  may,  however,  lose  in  consistence  and 
become  softened;  while  bone  is  in  some  instances  much  ranfied 
and  render  ed  very  brittle,  so  that  it  crackles  and  breaks  down 
readily  under  pressure.  Atrophy  occasionally  leads  to  the  entire 
removal  of  a  particular  structure,  or  even  of  a  whole  organ,  so  that  not 
a  trace  of  it  remains.  . 

It  is  needful  to  warn  against  mistaking  other  organic  changes  which 
lead  to  diminution  in  the  size  of  organs  for  mere  atrophy  ;  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  congestion  or  other  conditions  may  obscure  the 
loss  of  weight  which  accompanies  this  process. 

Symptoms. -The  appearance  of  the  patient  constitutes  the  most 
prominent  clinical  sign  of  general  marasmus,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  face  may  present  a  tolerably  healthy  aspect,  while  the  body  is 
much  emaciated.  The  reality  and  degree  of  wasting  can  only  be  made 
out  accurately  by  weighing  the  patient  from  time  to  time,  and  this  is 
especially  required  in  the  less-marked  cases.  It  may  be  rapid  or  gradual 
in  its  progress.  As  a  rule  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  weakness, 
in  proportion  to  the  emaciation,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
muscles  usually  feel  flabby  and  wanting  in  tone.  There  may  be  obvious 
indications  of  impaired  activity  on  the  part  of  certain  organs,  parti- 
cularly the  heart.  . 

When  an  organ  becomes  atrophied,  there  may  be  no  sign  whatever  ot 
this  condition,  or  more  or  less  serious  symptoms  may  result  from  inter- 
ference with  its  functions.  Local  atrophy  can  also  frequently  be  dis- 
covered by  physical  examination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  or  lungs  ; 
and  when  an  external  part,  such  as  a  limb,  is  wasted,  this  is  easily 
recognized  by  proper  objective  investigation. 

Treatment.  — In  the  treatment  of  generdl  atrophy  the  indications  are:  — 
1.  To  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause  or  causes,  and  to  cure  any  disease  wit  h 
which  it  may  be  associated.  2.  To  repair  the  waste,  by  introducing  into 
the  system  a  clue  supply  of  nutritious  food,  in  such  form  as  it  can  be  best 
assimilated.  Milk  and  cream  are  of  great  service  in  many  cases,  as  well 
as  prepared  amylaceous  and  other  kinds  of  food  ;  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
modeiation  are  also  often  very  valuable.  If  from  any  cause  food  cannot 
be  swallowed,  it  is  frequently  of  great  consequence  that  it  should  be 
administered  by  means  of  some  feeding  apparatus,  or  introduced  into  the 
rectum  by  nutrient  enemata  or  suppositories.  3.  To  attend  to  the 
digestive  organs,  if  required,  giving  remedies  to  improve  the  appetite, 
or  to  promote  or  assist  digestion.  4.  To  regulate  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions, change  of  air  being  in  many  cases  a  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment/  5.  To  administer  medicines,  either  with  the  view  of  curing 
a  disease,  or  of  checking  any  pathological  process  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  wasting,  such  as  fever  or  suppuration  ;  or  of  giving  tone  to  the 
system,  and  assisting  in  its  nutrition.  Cod-liver  oil  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  many  forms  of  marasmus.  The  employment  of  "  massage 
has  been  found  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  ol  general 
wasting,  especially  when  earned  out  according  to  (he  11  Weir-Mitchell 
plan,  which  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter. 
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In  local  atrophy  attention  must  be  mainly  directed  to  improving  the- 
nutrition  of  the  affected  part,  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  making 
any  undue  call  upon  it  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  cases  of  atrophy 
from  paralysis,  endeavouring  to  rouse-  the  involved  tissues  into  activity, 
and  thus  to  promote  their  growth  and  vitality. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DEGENERATIONS. 

Strictly  speaking  a  degeneration  is  a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  and 
implies  the  conversion  of  some  tissue  into  one  of  lower  type  and  organi- 
zation than  itself,  which  is  incapable  of  performing  efficiently  its  normal 
functions.  This  may  result  either  from  an  immediate  change  in  its 
albuminous  components  ;  or  from  a  molecular  absorption  of  the  struc- 
tural elements,  and  their  replacement  by  others  lower  in  the  scale.  The 
term  degeneration  is,  however,  also  applied  to  certain  pathological  pro- 
cesses, in  which  a  new  material  is  deposited  in  the  midst  of  (he  original 
elements  of  a  tissue,  which  frequently  leads  to  their  absorption,  and  may 
ultimately  replace  them  entirely.  These  two  kinds  of  so-called  degenera- 
tion have  been  respectively  denominated  metamorphosis  and  infiltration. 
They  comprehend  pathological  changes  of  great  importance,  which 
demand  individual  consideration. 

I.  FATTY  DEGENERATION. 

This  includes  Fatty  metamorphosis  and  Fatty  infiltkation,  each  of 
which  requires  separate  notice. 

1.  Fatty  metamorphosis. 

The  fact  of  the  direct  conversion  of  the  albuminous  or  protein 
elements  of  tissues  into  fat  has  been  established 
by  observation  and  experiment.  It  takes  place 
in  certain  physiological  processes,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent pathological  occurrence,  being  also  one 
of  the  natural  events  of  decay  in  old  age,  when  it 
often  leads  to  serious  consequences.  The  formation 
of  adipocere  after  death  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration, 
and  this  change  can  be  produced  artificially  in  dead 
tissues.  The  process  may  take  place  in  connection 
with  cells  or  fibres.  The  fat  is  usually  deposited  in 
a  granular  form,  but  ultimately  it  may  accumulate 
into  masses,  or  run  into  drops  of  oil.  The  granules 
are  recognized  by  their  dark  and  distinct  outline; 
their  peculiar  refractive  power  upon  light ;  and  their 
solubility  in  ether. 

When  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  they  often 
enlarge  and  become  more  spherical  and  distended. 
The  granules  first  appeal-  at  a  distance  from  the 

nuclens,  scattered  irregularly;  they  then  increase  fibres  i>f  »t?lped  mmule, 
in  number  and  size,  obscure  the  nucleus,  and  finally    tin-  CJW«rf/to«eA .) 
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render  it  quite  invisible.  The  cell- wall  is  often  ruptured  or  absorbed, 
leaving  merely  an  accumulation  of  granular  fat,  which  frequently 
separates  into 'its  constituent  particles,  owing  to  intermediate  liquefac- 
tion. 

often  involves  muscular  tissue,  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart  are  very  commonly  affected.  The  arteries 
are  also  exceedingly  liable  to  this  form  of  de- 
generation, especially  in  connection  with  the 
condition  termed  atheroma;  and  the  capillaries 
frequently  undergo  a  similar  change.  Nerve- 
tissues,  both  fibres  and  cells,  are  the  seat  of 
fatty  degeneration  under  certain  circumstances. 
Among  other  illustrations  of  the  process  may 
be  mentioned  degeneration  of  leucocytes,  of  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  the  renal  tubules,  and  of 
the  cells  of  the  liver,  supra-renal  capsules,  and 
lymphatic  glands  ;  the  "  arcus  senilis  ;  "  and 
the  changes  which  the  placenta  undergoes  on 
the  approach  of  the  full  period  of  pregnancy. 
Morbid  products,  such  as  cancer,  tubercle, 
hremon-hagic  infarcts,  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions, and  various  tumours  are  also  subject  to 
fatty  metamorphosis. 

Caseation;  Caseous  or  Cheesy  Degeneration. — 
These  terms  are  now  in  common  use,  and  signify 
the  formation  of  a  soft,  dryish,  cheesy-looking 
substance  of  yellowish  colour.  It  is  really  a 
process  of  partial  fatty  degeneration  with 
•desiccation,  and  the  material  formed  is  found  to  consist  of  withered 
cells,  fat  granules,  partially  saponified  fat,  and  crystals  of  cholesterin. 
Caseation  is  affirmed  by  some  pathologists  to  take  place  only  in  con- 
nection with  tubercle,  but  it  may  certainly  be  noticed  in  other  morbid 
products.  Pulmonary  phthisis  affords  some  of  the  most  frequent 
examples  of  the  condition.  It  is  also  often  seen  in  scrofulous  lym- 
phatic glands,  cancer,  and  chronic  abscesses.  Ultimately  a  more  or  less 
•creamy  or  puriform-looking  fluid  substance  may  be  produced,  or  a  fatty 
emulsion,  which  may  be  completely  removed  by  absorption  or  in  other 
ways  ;  or  it  may  become  encapsuled  by  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  finally 
calcify.  Caseous  material  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  originating 
tubercle,  but  this  matter  will  be  considered  in  a,  future  chapter. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. —Some  Interference  with  nutrition,  either 
affecting'  the  general  system  or  some  local  part,  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  fatty  degeneration.  Probably  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  blood  may  occasion  a  laity  change. 
It  has  been  directly  attributed  to  imperfect  metabolism,  associated  with 
an  absolute  or  relative  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  (he  blood.  The  more 
obvious  causes  to  which  it  may  be  due  are  : — 1.  Senile  decay,  during  which 
most  of  the  tissues  undergo  degeneration.  2.  Deficient  supply  of  arterial 
Hood  to  a  part,  owing  to  obstruction  or  compression  of  vessels,  or 
morbid  changes  affecting  their  coats.  3.  Some  general  disease  or  con- 
dition lowering  vitality,  such  as  phthisis  or  cancel-,  considerable  loss 
of  blood,  or  certain  other  forms  of  anaemia.  4.  Poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus,   arsenic,  or   antimony.    .">.  Certain  special  conditions  affecting 


Fig.  5. 

3?att,y  degeneration  of  double 
bordered  nerve  iibres  in  the 
peripheral  part  of  a  divided 
■cerebro-spinal  nerve,  a.  After 
three  days  have  elapsed  ;  b. 
After  a  fortnight;  c.  After 
three  weeks;  d.  After  two 
months,  ^1^.  (ltindJleUch ) 
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some  particular  structure,  whereby  its  vitality  is  impaired,  such  as 
prolonged  congestion,  inflammation,  very  rapid  development, 'or  undue 
exercise  of  its  functions. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  changes  induced  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion are  usually  quite  obvious  if  the  process  is  at  all  advanced^ but  in 
less  pronounced  cases  they  can  only  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the' micro- 
scope. In  marked  forms  there  is  an  alteration  in  colour,  the  affected 
tissue  becoming  usually  paler  than  normal,  and  assuming  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  tint ;  this  is  well  seen  in  muscular  tissue,  bat  in  some  instances, 
as  in  softening  of  the  brain,  the  colour  ranges  from  white  to  red  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  A  tendency  towards  opacity  is  also  evident.  One 
of  the  most  marked  changes  is  a  diminution  in  the  consistence  and  power 
of  resistance  of  the  affected  structure,  which  varies  from  a  slio-ht  decree 
•of  softening,  the  tissue  breaking  down  under  pressure  or  tearing  more 
easily  than  in  health,  to  its  conversion  into  almost  a  fluid  pulp.  All 
vital  properties,  such  as  elasticity  or  contractility,  are  at  the  same  time 
impaired  or  lost.  When  the  process  is  advanced,  the  affected  tissues 
may  have  an  oily  feel,  and  ether  will  dissolve  out  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fat.  1 

The  remote  pathological  consequences  of  fatty  degeneration  are  often 
very  important.  For  instance,  the  affected  structures  are  liable  to  rup- 
ture, as  happens  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  heart  or  vessels.  Arteries 
may  also  become  the  seat  of  aneurism  ;  or  the  changes  in  them  may  lead 
to  degeneration  of  the  structures  which  they  nourish,  owing  to  inadequate 
blood-supply. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  clinical  indications  whatever  of  fatty 
degeneration.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  structure  involved 
is  of  but  little  consequence  ;  but  even  when  an  important  organ  is  im- 
plicated, such  as  the  heart,  the  process  may  go  on  insidiously  until  it 
becomes  very  advanced,  and  is  only  revealed  by  some  sudden  grave  symp- 
toms. The  phenomena  to  be  looked  for  are  those  indicative  of  impaired 
functional  activity  on  the  part  of  the  affected  structure;  or  of  the 
secondary  lesions  to  which  fatty  degeneration  may  give  rise.  Physical 
examination  may  also  reveal  the  change  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  heart  and  vessels. 


Patty  Infiltration  nit  Growt 
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This  is  a  proce.s.s  essentially  distinct  from  fatty  degeneration,  there 
being  no  necessary  change  in  the  elementary  structures  themselves, 
but  merely  a  deposit  of  fat  from  the  blood 
within  the  cells  of  the  part  affected,  and  this 
infiltrates  the  tissues  to  a  variable  extent.  The 
condition  might,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a 
Watty  hypertrophy.  The  deposit  occurs  in  the 
form  of  oil-drops,  which  ultimately  run  together, 
completely  obscuring  the  other  contents  of 
the  cells,  without  of  necessity  destroying  them. 
In  course  of  time  the  original  tissues  may  degene- 
rate, from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  infiltrated  fat, 
and  may  even  become  finally  absorbed.    The  best 

examples  of  fatty  growth  are  found  in  the  increase  T1  ,  ,  m 

r.f  M.A1  l-  -i  i    *  ....     I'lvor-Of'll.i,  in  lilt  mini  with 

or  onimary  adipose  tissue  observed  m  some  indivi-  oil, 
duals,  subcutaneous  as   well  as   around  internal 
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organs,  constituting  general  obesity;  in  connection  with  the  heart;  in  the- 
colls  of  the  liver;1  in  voluntary  muscles;  and  in  the  formation  oi  fatty 
tumours.  In  the  first  two  instances  the  connective-tissue  cells  become- 
filled  with  fat ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  liver  the  hepatic  cells  are  more 
or  less  loaded  with  drops  of  oil,  which  cause  them  to  become  larger  and 
more  spherical,  and  hide  their  contents. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology.— 1.  Excess  offal  in  theblood  is  a  common 
cause  of  general  obesity,  and  of  fatty  infiltration  of  organs.  1  Ins  may 
result  from  undue  consumption  of  fatty  or  oily  substances  or  of  aliments 
which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  fat ;  from  a  deficiency  m  the 
amount  of  exercise  taken,  and  general  luxurious  habits  ;  or  from  but h 
these  causes  combined.  There  is  also  a  diminution  in  the  ordinary 
waste  of  fat  under  these  circumstances. 

2  In  certain  wasting  affections  some  of  the  organs  are  prone  to  become 
the  seat  of  fatty  infiltration,  especially  the  liver.  This  is  best  seen  in 
phthisis,  and  is" supposed  to  be  clue  to  the  absorption  of  the  general  fat, 
and  its  consequent  accumulation  in  the  blood,  from  which  it  is  atter- 
wards  deposited  in  the  liver.  . 

3  Undoubtedly  interference  with  the  respiratory  process  and  deficient 
oxidation  may  lead  to  fatty  infiltration,  because  the  fat  is  then  not 
properly  consumed,  and  thus  its  not  infrequent  occurrence  m  connection 
with  certain  pulmonary  and  cardiac  affections  will  be  partly  accounted 

°4  Local  inactivity  may  be  the  cause  of  fatty  infiltration.  Thus  it 
may  be  observed  in  voluntary  muscles  which  are  paralyzed  or  otherwise- 
rendered  inactive.  „„„;™ 

Anatomical  Characters.— Fatty  infiltration  of  an  organ  may  occasion 
enlargement,  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  alteration  m  torm,. 
i  here  being  a  tendency  towards  roundness  of  margins  and  general  outline. 
The  colour  also  becomes  paler,  and  may  be  similar  to  that  ot  adipose 
tissue  The  principal  changes  observed  are  that  the  affected  structure- 
is  softened,  and  has  the  doughy  feel  characteristic  of  ordinary  tot; 
while  evidence  of  the  presence  of  more  or  less  oil  may  be  obtained, 
either  by  the  finger,  the  knife,  blotting-paper,  or  ether.  Microscopic 
examination  reveals  the  appearances  already  described.  _ 

Symntoms.- General  obesity  is  usually  evident  enough  m  the  appear- 
ance of  the  individual.  Many  individuals  who  are  abnormally  tat  teel 
no  inconvenience,  enjoy  good  health,  and  are  physically  and  men  a  y 
active  The  tendency  in  such  subjects,  however,  is  to  feel  languid,  to  lie 
deficient  in  bodily  activity  and  vitality,  disinclined  for  exertion,  and 
easily  tired.  The  muscles  are  generally  wanting  m  healthy  tone  ana 
firmness  Digestive  disturbances  are  common;  the  cardiac  action  is 
easily  disturbed  ;  and  there  is  often  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion 
Not  uncommonly  the  mental  faculties  are  also  dull  and  inactive  in 
extreme  cases  the  patient  experiences  great  distress  and  discomtort.  ami 
is  often  incapable  of  any  exertion.  .  . 

Fatty  infiltration  of  an  organ  may  be  indicated  by  symptoms  pointing 
to  impairment  of  its  functions,  as  well  as  by  physical  signs.  1  be  con- 
dition ia  however,  often  difficult  of  diagnosis;  but  it  may  boot  little 
moment'    In  the  case  of  the  heart  it  is  of  decided  importance. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  fatty  degeneration  all  that  can  De 
done  is  to  improve  the  general  nutrition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  aficctc. 
structure  by  the  aid  of  good  food,  tonics,  cod-liver  oil.  and  snml.u 
remedies'    fare  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  undue  strain  upon  ini- 
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portaut  structures  which  are  the  seat  of  this  change,  such  as  the  heart  or 
vessels. 

General  obesity  is  usually  toeated  by  restricting  and  regulating  the  diet 
more  particularly  cutting  off  or  limiting  those  articles  which  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue,  especially  starchy  foods,  sugar,  and 
alcohol ;  by  making  the  patient  avoid  sedentary  habits,  and  take  'suffi- 
cient exercise ;  by  keeping  the  bowels  acting  freely,  especially  by  means 
of  mineral  waters  ;  by  employing  baths  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
skin,  especially  the  Turkish  bath;  and  in  other  respects  regulating  the 
habits  of  the  patient.  Some  think  that  the  quantity  of  fat  taken  makes 
but  little  difference.  Oertel  recommends  a  marked  diminution  of 
fluids.  A  special  method  of  treating  this  condition  consists  in  giving 
for  a  certain  time  a  purely  meat  diet,  with  a  large  quantity  of  hot 
water.  Medicines  are  of  but  little  service,  but  liquor  potassaa,  iodide  of 
potassium  in  large  doses,  and  preparations  of  fucus  vesiculosus  or  sea- 
weed, have  been  administered  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  obesity  Iron 
is  of  service  when  the  condition  is  associated  with  anaemia.  A  course 
of  treatment  at  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Homburgh,  or  other  suitable  Spas 
is  of  decided  benefit  in  many  cases.  Local  fatty  infiltration  requires  no 
special  treatment. 

II.  PARENCHYMATOUS  OR  GRANULAR  DEGENERATION  — 
VITREOUS  DEGENERATION. 

As  being  probably  related  to  fatty  degeneration,  it  will  now  be 
convenient  to  notice  briefly  certain  forms  of  degeneration,  to  which 
the  above  terms  have  been  applied.  They  occur  mainly  in  the  course 
-of  certain  infectious  fevers,  especially  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  and  pyaemia,  but  may  also  take  place  in  other  febrile  diseases, 
as  pneumonia. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  involves  cells,  especially  the  renal  epithe- 
lium and  liver-cells,  producing  "cloudy  swelling;"  and  also  muscular 
tissue,  particularly  that  of  the  heart.  It  interferes  more  or  less  seriously 
with  the  functions  of  the  affected  organs.  After  death  they  appear  pale, 
dull,  and  opaque;  and  the  structural  elements  are  observed  under  the 
microscope  to  have  lost  their  transparency,  and  to  be  filled  with  minute 
granules.  The  appearances  resemble  more  or  less  those  of  fatty  de- 
generation, of  which  this  change  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an  early 
stap,  but  the  granules  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  the  effects  of  high  temperature;  but  has  also 
been  looked  upon  as  a  •post-mortem,  change. 

Vitreous  or  waxy  degeneration,  originally  described  by  Zenker,  affects 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  heart.    The  fibres  present  little  or  no  stria- 
t  ion,  and  the  myosin  is  seen  in  coagulated  lumps,  irregularly  distributed. 
1 1  up  pears  to  be  a  ■post-mortem  change,  but  some  abnormal  composition  of 
the  muscle  during  life  is  held  to  account  for  the  coagulation. 

III.  MINERAL  OR  CALCAREOUS  DEGENERATION 
— CALCIEI  CATION.— PETRIFACTION. 

1  he  condition  thus  named  must  be  distinguished  from  true  ossifi- 
cation. In  calcification  there  is  no  formation  of  bone,  but  merely  an 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  involved  with  particles  of  calcareous  matter. 
J-hese  assume  the  form  of  very  minute  molecules,  chiefly  deposited 
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irregularly  between  the  histological  elements,  but  partly  in  their 
interior  as  well.  Under  the  microscope  they  look  like  dark,  opaque, 
irregular  particles  under  transmitted  light,  and  when  aggregated  have 
a  glistening  aspect.  They  often  resemble  fat  in  appearance,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  this  being  fre- 
quently attended  with  effervescence  and  the  formation  of  small  bubbles, 
of  °-as,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  earthy  carbonates.  The  deposit 
occurs' first  immediately  around  small  vessels,  where  these  exist,  but 
ultimately  it  may  increase  so  as  to  form  irregular  patches  or  concretions 
of  considerable  extent  and  size.  Chemically  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
calcic  and  magnesic  phosphates  and  carbonates,  but  other  salts  are  also- 
present,  and  the  composition  is  not  uniform  in  all  structures. 

Calcification  is  particularly  prone  to  occur  in  tissues  which  have  lost 
their  vitality,  or  which  have  previously  undergone  other  forms  of  de- 
feneration, especially  the  fatty  change.  It  is  in  fact  very  commonly  the 
final  stage  of  the  degenerative  process,  after  which  no  further  alteration 
can  take°place.  Among  its  most  frequent  seats  are  the  arteries,  and  the 
valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  these  struc- 
tures that  its  injurious  effects  are  most  obvious;  the  veins  are  also 
liable  to  be  affected.  Calcareous  deposit  may,  however,  be  met  with 
in  many  other  tissues,  namely,  in  fibrous  or  fibro-serous  membranes,, 
such  as  the  pericardium,  dura  mater,  or  tunica  albugmea;  m  the- 
walls  of  hollow  organs,  as  the  gall-bladder  or  stomach;  m  the  pia 
mater  and  choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain,  constituting  "  brain-sand ; 
in  cartilage,  muscle,  and  nerve-tissues  ;  m  various  organs  and 
elands  for  example,  the  kidneys,  lungs,  absorbent  glands,  thyroid, 
Prostate,  and  pineal  gland  ;  and  in  connection  with  different  morbid  pro- 
ducts as  tubercle,  cancer,  inflammatory  exudations,  blood-clots  chrome 
abscesses,  and  tumours  of  all  kinds.  Bones  themselves  become  the  seat 
of  excess  of  calcareous  deposit  mold  age,  and  m  certain  other  conditions. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology .-1.  Calcification  is  usually  associated  with 
deficient  vitality  and  nutritive  activity,  either  general,  such  as  attends 
advanced  a«*e  ;  or  local,  being  then  dependent  upon  an  insufficient  supply 
of  blood  with  slowness  of  the  circulation.  As  already  stated,  it  is  tre- 
nuentlv  the  termination  of  other  atrophic  and  degenerative  processes. 
With  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  calcareous 
matter  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  partly  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
rsues'to  take  up  the  nutritive  fluid  in  which  the  salts  are  dissolved  ; 
pSv to  the  precipitation  of  these  salts,  because  the  carbonic  acid  which 
holds  them  in  solution  escapes,  owing  to  stagnation  of  the  fluid 

2   Occasionally  calcification  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  cf  am  ex** 
of  calcaZZ  salts  in  the  blood.    This  may   arise  m  connection  with 
leases  of  bone,  such  as  mollifies  ossium  or  extensive  caries  or  necrosis, 
fnwhh  its  salts  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  afterwards  depoaito m 
i-u  nff,,,,  involving  many  structures  and  organs.    It  is  said  that 

we,f£™ tSZTm'riry  secretion  may  also  lead  to  tins  condition, 
E      ^TSrl  w  eliminated,  and  when  this  happens  the 

the  salts  not  being  V^V^J  >&  f  calcaa.eOTS  deposit. 

kidneys  are  Pf^eSe  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  occasions 
J^^^T^^l  Stress  or  rigidity,  often  combined 
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or  a  substance  like  cement.    Serious  consequences  often  result  from 
calcification,  owing  to  the  change  in  size  and  shape  of  structures • 
the  roughness  of  surfaces;  the  interference  with  free  movement  and 
with  elasticity  and  contractility;  and  the  brittleness  which  it' pro 
daces.    Thus,  m  the  case  of  arteries,  it  narrows  their  calibre  makes 
them  rough  and  rigid,  destroys  their  elastic  and  muscular  tissues  and 
renders  them  liable  to  be  easily  ruptured.    Hence  it  leads  to  insufficient 
blood-supply,  with  consequent  atrophy,  degeneration,  or  gangrene  •  to 
r  he  formation  of  clots  obstructing  the  vessels ;  or  to  haemorrhage  '  In 
connection  Avith  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart  it  often  causes 
serious  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  interference  with  their 
normal  functions.    In  some  cases,  however,  calcification  is  distinctly  a 
favourable  termination,  and  indicates  the  arrest  of  some  active  morbid 
process     It  is,  in  fact,  in  such  instances  a  practical  cure,  and  the 
calcined  substance  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  inert  without 
causing  any  further  trouble.    This  is  well  seen  in  connection  with 
phthisical  consolidations,  and  scrofulous  lymphatic  glands     A  case  fell 
under  my  notice  many  years  ago,  where,  in  a  highly  scrofulous  young 
man,  aged  21,  the  whole  of  the  absorbent  glands  within  the  abdomen 
were  converted  into  calcareous  masses,  and  had  evidently  been  in  this 
condition  for  a  long  time  without  leading  to  any  inconvenience,  the 
patient  dying  from  an  entirely  independent  acute  illness 

Symptoms.- There  may  be  objective  or  physical  signs  of  calcification 
as  m  the  case  of  the  arteries,  or  occasionally  of  the  heart.  This  change 
aftecting  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  is  often  of  much  consequence 
clinically,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  chest- walls  thus  induced 
Various  symptoms  may  arise  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  condition 
already  mentioned.  Particles  of  calcareous  matter  coming  from  internal 
parts  for  instance,  the  lungs,  may  be  discharged  externally.  When 
petrifaction  is  a  favourable  event,  indicating  the  arrest  of  some  active 
tx^cted  COrreSp°ndln£  diminution  or  cessation  of  symptoms  may  be 

IV.  FIBROID  DEGENERATION. 

Tissues  are  sometimes  gradually  changed  into  a  tough,  inelastic 
material,  made  up  of  imperfect  fibres  resembling  those  of  fibrous  tissue 

,frf  18  "°  apparent  exudation  to  any  extent,  but  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
cellular-tissue  elements  occurs.  The  affected  part  becomes  more  or  less 
opaque,  whitish,  thickened,  and  stiff,  sometimes  being  hard  and  rough 
J  He  nbio-serous  and  serous  membranes  often  present  this  change,  in  the 
torm  of  thickened  patches,  which  are  well  seen  in  connection  with  the 
pericardium.  It  also  affects  other  structures,  for  instance,  the  coverings 
ol  organs,  as  that  of  the  spleen  or  liver  ;  the  sheaths  of  vessels  •  or  the 
valves,  tendinous  cords,  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  The  functions 
of  the  involved  parts,are  liable  to  be  much  impaired.  Ultimately  the 
Htructnres  affected  may  become  calcined.  This  fibroid  degeneration 
resnlts  from  pressure  and  friction  ■  from  repeated  traction  ;  or  sometimes 
irom  long-continued  venous  congestion.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to 
ttraw  a  line  between  the  effect*  of  this  process  and  those  of  chronic 
int! animation  ;  some  pathologists,  indeed,  consider  that  the  latter  alwnvs 
precedes,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  fibroid  change,  which  merges  into  the 
conditions  termed  cirrhosis  and  hcUtokLh  ;  others,  however,  are  of  opinion 
pat  this  change  is  often  of  a  degenerative  nature. 
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V.  PIGMENTARY  DEGENERATION.— PIGMENTATION. 

General  or  local  changes  of  colour  in  tissues  may  result  from  various 
causes.  As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  the  colour  due  to  jaundice 
or  local  staining  by  bile ;  that  produced  in  adjacent  structures  by  the 
action  of  the  intestinal  gases,  or  of  those  set  free  in  mortifying  parts; 
the  bronzed  hue  of  the  skin  observed  in  Addison's  disease ;  and  the 
cutaneous  discoloration  following  the  prolonged  administration  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  What  is  at  present  under  consideration,  however,  is  the 
deposit  of  actual  pigment  in  connection  with  various  textures,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  indicate  briefly  the  origin,  nature,  and  characters  of  the 
different  kinds  which  may  be  met  with. 

1    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  pigment  is  found  as  a 
pathological  condition,  it  is  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  which    undergoes    certain    changes.      This    colouring  matter 
may  be  present  in  some  limited  part,  either  from  its  mere  transu- 
dation through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  ;  from  the  migration  of  red 
corpuscles;  from  actual  haemorrhage  having  taken  place;  or  from 
capillary  stagnation.     At  first  it  is  diffused,  and  stains  the  tissues 
which  it  involves,  especially  the  cells,  colouring  their  contents,  but 
leaving  the  nucleus  and  envelope  unaffected.     After  a  while  the  colour 
changes,  assuming  a  variety  of  tints,  such  as  yellow,  yellowish-brown, 
brown,  reddish-brown,  dark-brown,  grey  or  black;  the  exact  hue  depends 
much  upon  the  length  of  time  the  pigment  has  been  formed,  and  the 
tissue  which  it  occupies.     At  the  same  time  it  separates  into  minute 
molecules,  or  crystals,  or  both,  which  are  found  withm  or  outside  the 
cells     The  molecules  may  aggregate  into  larger  granules,    lney  are 
round  or  irregular  in  shape,  well-defined,  opaque  or  sometimes  glistening 
in  appearance.     The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  minute  oblique  prisms, 
needles  or  plates,  which  present  various  tints  of  yellow,  red,  brown,  or 
black,  and  have  a  shining  aspect.     These  particles  are  very  persistent, 
and  are  not  easily  destroyed.    They  resist  the  action  of  ordinary  acids  ; 
water  alcohol,  and  ether  do  not  affect  them  ;  bat  they  are  dissolved  by 
strong  alkalies,  forming  a  red  solution,  while  concentrated  mineral 
acids  bring  out  a  series  of  changes  of  colour.     Chemically  the  pigment 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  Jurmatoidine ;  but  when  it  becomes  black  it  is 
named  melanin.    Examples  of   these  changes  of  Wood-pigments  are 
frenuentlv  met  with  in  connection  with  cerebral  apoplexy  ;  in  pulmonary 
^        3  congestion   or   hcemorrhage ;    m  subcu- 

taneous extravasations  ;  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovai-y. 
The  alterations  in  the  colour  of  the 
"rusty  expectoration"  of  pneumonia 
during  the  progress  of  this  disease  are 
due  to  the  same  cause.  In  certain  affec- 
tions the  blood  itself  contains  corpuscles 
enclosing  a  quantity  of  black  pigment. 
O.H.  in  various  stages  oV  pigmentary  in-  This  occurs  in  the  rare  conditio* .called 
filtration  ,  (o.  6.  c.  e.)  from ameianot,^      j    cemia ;  aswell  as  after  prolonged 

attacks  of  ague,  when  the  spleen  becomes 
pitch.)  enlarged,  and  contains  an  abundance  or 

.     A,\rA,  i-a  suDnosed  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood. 
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material  is  observed  in  melanotic  tumours.  Occasionally  the  minute 
portal  vessels  of  the  liver  become  filled  with  black  pigment. 

In  some  instances  pigment  is  supposed  to  be  directly  formed  and 
secreted  in  certain  cells,  but  here  again  the  blood  must  be  looked  upon 
as  its  ultimate  source.  This  is  presumed  to  occur  especially  in  growths 
omuected  with  tissues  which  normally  contain  much  pigment,  such  as 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  so-called  brown  atrophy  of  the  heart, 
in  which  condition  granules  of  brownish -yellow  or  blackish  pigment 
form,  the  muscular  fibres  being  at  the  same  time  atrophied,  as  well  as 
often  the  seat  of  fatty  change. 

2.  An  important  source  of  pigmentation  in  connection  with  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  glands  is  the  inhalation  of  certain  substances  along  with 
the  air  breathed.  All  persons"  are  liable  to  inhale  small  particles  of  car- 
bon, the  product  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  this  occurs  especially  in 
large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  Hence  it  is  found  that  the 
lungs  become  darker  as  age  advances.  It  is,  however,  in  the  lungs  of 
those  who,  owing  to  their  occupation,  are  exposed  to  the  constant  breath- 
ing of  aii*  containing  various  minute  particles  suspended  in  it,  that  the 
most  marked  alterations  are  observed.  Colliers  inhale  fragments  of  coal, 
and  their  lungs  become  ultimately  perfectly  black.  Miners,  stonemasons, 
and  others  following  similar  occupations  are  also  subject  to  changes  in 
the  colour  of  these  organs,  due  to  the  inhalation  of  solid  particles. 

The  carbon  or  coal  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  granules,  which  resist 
all  chemical  change,  and  these  after  entering  the  small  bronchi  and 
air-cells  somehow  penetrate  the  tissues,  passing  into  the  epithelium 
cells,  as  well  as  into  the  tissue  between  the  lobules  and  around  the 
bronchi,  where  they  lie  either  free  or  enclosed  in  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.  They  are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  conveyed  to  the 
bronchial  glands,  which  also  soon  become  quite  black.  Abundant  pig- 
ment is  seen  within  the  cells  which  the  expectoration  contains,  and  the 
sputa  may  be  perfectly  black.  The  change  of  colour  in  these  cases  is, 
however,  not  entirely  due  to  the  direct  deposit  of  material  from  without, 
but  partly  to  the  irritation  caused  by  this  material  setting  up  inflamma- 
tion, with  stagnation  of  blood,  the  pigment  of  which  undergoes  the 
usual  alterations. 

VI.  MUCOID  DEGENERATION. 

Some  tissues  occasionally  undergo  a  process  of  softening  or  lique- 
faction, to  which  the  term  mucoid  degeneration  is  applied.  They 
become  changed  into  a  mucilaginous  substance,  colourless  and 
homogeneous,  which  yields  mucin.  In  fact  they  seem  to  return 
to  their  original  foetal  condition.  The  change  may  take  place 
extensively  or  in  limited  spots,  in  which,  being  surrounded  by  healthy 
tissue,  it  may  give  rise  to  an  appearance  of  cysts.  The  intercellular 
tutrue  IS  most  affected,  but  sometimes  the  cellular  elements  become  in- 
volved in  the  degeneration.  This  degeneration  is  met  with  in  curtilage, 
bone,  serous  membranes,  and  in  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain.  Some 
tumours  are  of  a  mucoid  structure  when  first  formed,  utkI  many  others 
may  undergo  this  change  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
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VII.  COLLOID  DEGENERATION. 

The  substance  formed  in  colloid  defeneration  is  of  a  jelly  or  glue- 
like  consistence,  glistening,  transparent,  and  devoid 
of  colour.  It  is  derived  from  the  albuminoid  t issues, 
and  differs  from  mucin  in  that  sulphur  is  one  of  its 
constituents,  and  it  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
This  degeneration  also  involves  the  contents  of  the  cells 
themselves,  and  not  the  intercellular  substance. 

Ultimately  separate  portions  of  the  colloid  sub- 
stance may  coalesce  so  as  to  form  considerable  masses, 
which  often  appear  to  be  contained  in  cystic  cavities. 
New  growths  sometimes  start  as  colloid  tumours,  and 
other  tumours  are  liable  to  the  change.  Formerly 
all  colloid  tumours  were  looked  upon  as  being  of  a 
Pig.  8.  cancerous  nature,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  non- 

0elILdU"ddel™negration:  malignant  tumours  may  also  become  the  seat  of  this 
From  a  colloid  can-  degeneration.  Enlarged  thyroid  and  lymphatic 
ter.  (lia  Jlevtc.  „     gian(js  occasionally  contain  colloid  material. 

VIII    LARDACEOUS,  ALBUMINOID,  AMYLOID,  OR 
WAXY  DISEASE. 

£  By  the  above  names,  amongst  others,  an  important  morbid  condition  is 
recognized.  It  is  characterized  by  the  infiltration  of  certain  structures 
with  a  material  the  nature  of  which  has  not  even  yet  been  definitely 
determined.  This  material  was  formerly  considered  to  be  allied  to  starch 
or  cellulose — hence  the  term  amyloid.  The  view  generally  accepted  at 
present,  however,  is  that  it  is  of  an  albuminoid  nature. 

.Etiology. — Albuminoid  disease  is  invariably  a  consequence  of  some 
previous  morbid  condition,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  at- 
tended with  long -continued  and  excessive  suppuration,  but  this  is  certainly 
not  absolutely  necessary.  The  chief  individual  diseases  with  which  it  is 
associated  are  :— a.  Caries  or  necrosis  of  bones  and  their  consequences. 
b.  Syphilis,  congenital  or  acquired,  especially  if  it  has  caused  disease  of 
bones  with  considerable  suppuration,  or  if  much  mercury  has  been 
given,  c.  Chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  attended  with  much  purulent 
expectoration,  d.  Chronic  empyema,  e.  Extensive  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  tubercular  or  dysenteric.  /.  Pyelitis  or  other  .suppurative 
diseases  of  the  kidney,    g.  Chronic  glandular  abscesses. 

Albuminoid  disease  has  been  attributed  by  some  authorities  to  pro- 
longed ague,  or  exposure  to  malarial  influence ;  and  also  to  rickets. 

Anatomical  Characters. — 1.  Characters  of  the  albuminoid  material, 
and  objective  changes  in  the  affected  tissues. — Albuminoid  material  is 
colourless,  refractive,  structureless  and  homogeneous,  somewhat  tough 
and  consistent,  and  at  first  nearly  transparent.  It  is  not  prone  to 
decomposition,  and  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical  reagents,  but  yields 
certain  characteristic  reactions.  When  a  tincture  or  watery  solution  of 
iodine  is  applied  to  the  cut  surface  of  an  affected  struc  ture,  a  yellow, 
orange,  or  deep  reddish-brown  or  mahogany  colour  is  brought  out, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  change,  but  this  is  not  invariable,  even 
when  the  disease  is  advanced,  and  it  may  be  of  more  service  in  indicat- 
ing a  slight  degree  of  the  change,  especially  when  the  solution  is  applied 
to  microscopic  sections.    The  subsequent  addition  of  a  drop  of  strong 
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sulphuric  acid  may  develop  a  violet  or  dark  purple  colour,  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  iodine  in  :t  molecular  form.  Albuminoid  material 
is  stained  blue  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo;  and  red  by  methyl- 
violet  or  gentian-violet.  In  fine  sections  methyl-violet  colours  the 
affected  structural  elements  pink,  while  the  rest  of  the  section  is  blue. 
This  material  may  undergo  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  ;  and  it  is  also 
stated  that  it  sometimes  tends  to  contract,  and  to  become  changed  into 
fibrous  tissue. 

When  an  organ  or  tissue  is  the  seat  of  marked  albuminoid  disease,  it 
presents  certain  striking  characters.  The  organ  is  enlarged,  sometimes 
to  a  great  degree,  but  without  any  irregularity  in  form  or  outline,  the 
surface  being  quite  smooth,  and  the  margins  inclined  to  be  rounded. 
The  weight  is  proportionately  increased ;  the  specific  gravity  is  high  ; 
and  the  organ  feels  heavy,  solid,  and  firm.  It  may  be  cut  into  regular 
fragments,  presenting  sharp  margins  ;  or  very  thin  slices  may  easily 
be  removed.  It  can  also  be  torn  into  pieces ;  while  the  consistence  is 
peculiar,  presenting  a  combination  of  toughness  and  resistance  with 
elasticity,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  wax,  or  wax  and  lard  combined 
— hence  the  names  waxy  and  lardaceons.  A  section  of  an  albuminoid 
organ  is  dryish,  paler  than  normal,  anasmic,  and  presents  a  glistening 
or  semi-translucent  aspect,  being  also  quite  smooth,  uniform,  homo- 
geneous, and  compact.  Often,  however,  the  change  has  not  advanced 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  alter  much 
its  general  physical  characters ;  and 
it  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels,  or  to 
certain  spots,  as  is  well  seen  in  the 
so-called  "  sago-spleen,"  in  which  the 
material  is  confined  to  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles.  In  still  less  marked  cases 
the  change  may  only  be  detected  by 
examining   sections  of    the    affected  fio.  9. 

tissup  nndpr-  flip  rm'prrwprmp  anrl  +n  Liver-cells  infiltrated  with  amyloid  matter. 
Mhhue    under    Tile  miClOSCOpe,   ana    TO  a  Isolated  cells;  6.  A  fragment  of  the 

these,    well-Washed,     the    iodine     test  secreting  network  in  wlnYh  the  boun- 

.„„,.  l,  11        mi.         •  •  darit  softheindivi'lualcelli  have  ceased 

may  be  appl  ied.     I  he  minute  arteries        to  be  visible.  (Hindjteisch). 
and  capillaries  are  almost  always  first 

involved,  especially  their  muscular  coat,  and  the  cells  of  their  inner 
■coat.  The  walls  become  thickened;  the  channel  is  narrowed ;  and  on 
section  the  vessels  remain  patent ;  while  they  assume  a  compact,  homo- 
geneous, translucent,  shining  appearance,  so  that  they  come  to  resemble 
silvery  cords  or  threads.  After  a  time  the  material  extends  to  the  cells 
and  intercellular  tissues,  enlarging  the  former  and  making  them  more 
spherical,  at  the  same  time  displacing  their  normal  contents,  the  nucleus 
being  ultimately  destroyed,  so  that  the  cells  become  converted  into 
amorphous  masses,  with  a  tendency  to  irregular  fracture.  They  then 
coalesce;  and  the  whole  structure  presents  finally  the  peculiar  glisten- 
ing appearance  already  mentioned.  It  also  involves  the  walls  of  ducts. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  pathologists  that  the  albuminoid  substance  makes 
its  way  directly  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  afterwards 
extends  into  the  tissues  around. 

2.  Orqans  and  Umhch  involved.  —  Albuminoid  disease  is  particularly 
liable  to  ftffect  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  cells,  and  involuntary 
muscular  fibres.  Any  organ  or  tissue  in  the  body  may  be  implicated, 
and  usually  several  organs  arc  involved  at  the  same  time.  The  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  absorbent  ghmds  are  most  frequently  affected;  but 
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other  structures  may  also  be  attacked,  namely,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, supra-renal  capsules,  bones,  voluntary  muscles,  brain  and  spinal 
cord  or  their  membranes,  tonsils,  serous  membranes,  heart,  lungs, 
pancreas,  uterus,  and  bladder ;  morbid  deposits,  such  as  inflammatory 
exudations,  tubercle,  or  cancer,  are  also  said  to  present  the  albuminoid 
change.  In  some  cases,  when  it  follows  disease  of  bones,  it  begins  in 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  In  many  of  the  organs  just 
mentioned  the  disease  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  minute  vessels. 

Pathology. — The  supposed  nature  of  albuminoid  material  has  already 
been  indicated.  The  results  of  chemical  analyses  have  shown  that  it  is 
certainly  a  nitrogenous  compound.  Dr.  Dickinson  affirms  that  organs 
in  which  it  exists  are  deficient  in  alkaline  salts,  and  this  observer  has 
advanced  the  view  that  the  substance  consists  of  de-alkalized  fibrin. 
Marcet  found  that  the  affected  structures  were  deficient  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  contained  excess  of  soda  and  chlorine.  Cholesterin 
is  also  present.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  albuminoid  material, 
two  distinct  theories  are  held,  namely  :—  (1.)  That  it  is  the  product  of 
some  local  degeneration  or  metamorphosis  of  albuminous  tissues ;  or  (2.) 
That  there  is  a  direct  deposit  from  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  some 
alteration  in  this  fluid,  which  deposit  infiltrates  the  tissues.  Nothing  of 
the  nature  of  this  albuminoid  substance  has,  however,  been  detected  in 
the  blood.  Dr.  Dickinson  thinks  that  the  blood  is  deprived  of  its  alkali, 
as  the  result  of  prolonged  suppuration,  and  that  the  material  is  then 
deposited.  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  strongly  advocates  the  degeneration- 
theory,  and  calls  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  waxy  degenera- 
tion proper,  and  the  secondary  deposit  of  fibrinous  material  which 
results  from  it. 

Symptoms. — It  will  only  be  needful  to  offer  here  a  few  general 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  symptomatology  of  albuminoid  disease,  as 
this  subject  will  be  mor^  fully  considered  in  relation  to  particular 
organs.  There  are  no  definite  clinical  signs  of  the  change  until  it  has 
become  somewhat  advanced.  It  is,  moreover,  not  always  easy  to  make 
out,  in  a  particular  case,  what  symptoms  are  clue  to  the  original  affec- 
tion, and  what  to  the  albuminoid  disease.  Nutrition  is  usually  impaired, 
the  patient  being  thin  or  emaciated,  it  may  be  extremely  so;  at  the 
same  time  becoming  pale  and  anremic,  and  presenting  a  peculiar  trans- 
parency of  tissues,  or  a  waxy  look.  There  is  great  debility  in  many 
cases,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope.  CEdema  of  the  legs  is  often  observed, 
due  to  weakness  of  the  tissues  and  anaemia.  "With  regard  to  organs, 
should  either  of  these  be  the  seat  of  albuminoid  disease,  its  functions 
are  liable  to  be  interfered  with  more  or  less  when  the  change  becomes 
considerable,  local  symptoms  being  thus  developed  ;  while  certain  organs 
are  frequently  obviously  enlarged,  and  maj-  give  rise  to  pressure- 
symptoms,  at  the  same  time  presenting  well-defined  characters  on 
physical  examination. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  primary 
cause  of  albuminoid  disease,  especially  to  the  checking  of  chronic  sup- 
puration. At  the  same  time  the  general  health  must  be  improved  by 
good  diet ;  attention  to  hygienic  measures;  and  the  administration  of 
tonics,  preparations  of  iron,  and  other  remedies  which  may  lie  indicated 
in  particular  cases.  The  prolonged  use  of  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  has, 
in  my  experience,  been  attended  with  considerable  benefit  in  some  eases. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CLINICAL  THEEMOMETEY.— CHANGES  IN  BODILY 

TEMPEEATUEE. 

The  importance  of  systematically  studying  the  temperature  of  the  body 
as  a  part  of  ordinary  clinical  investigation  is  now  generally  recognized. 
Formerly  reliance  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  information  afforded  by 
the  touch,  but  at  the  present  time  the  cluneal  thermometer  is  almost 
universally  employed,  by  means  of  which  an  accurate  record  of  the 
degree  of  temperature  is  obtained.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  no  practi- 
tioner can  safely  or  conscientiously  neglect  the  routine  and  intelligent  use 
of  this  instrument  in  daily  practice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus.. 
Generally  a  glass  thermometer  is  employed,  which  should  be  sensitive 
and  accurate  ;  of  a  sufficient  range  and  marked  in  fifths  ;  self-register- 
ing ;  easily  read  ;  and  of  a  convenient  size  to  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat- 
pocket.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  various  clinical  thermometers 
ordinarily  sold.  It  is  well,  however,  to  compare  the  one  used  with  a 
standard  thermometer  from  time  to  time.  Longer  instruments  than 
those  usually  employed  are  made  for  taking  extreme  temperatures  ; 
exceedingly  sensitive  thermo-electric  apparatus  are  used  for  special 
researches  ;  and  self-registering  thermographs  have  also  been  invented 
for  continuous  observations.  For  taking  surface-temperatures  mercurial 
thermometers  are  made  of  special  shape,  having  a  long  cylindrical  bulb 
coiled  up  in  a  plane  at  a  right  angle  to  the  stem  ;  thermo-electric  and 
other  instruments  are  likewise  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  adopted  throughout  this  work. 

Mode  of  Use. — When  using  the  clinical  thermometer  for  general 
purposes,  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  body,  or  the  blood-heat.  The  regions  usually  employed 
are  the  axilla,  the  mouth,  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
the  rectum,  or  the  vagina.  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  observe- 
or  to  compare  local  temperatures.  The  instrument  must  be  kept 
in  close  contact  with  the  surface,  and  completely  covered.  When 
the  temperature  is  taken  in  either  axilla,  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient place  in  most  cases,  the  patient  should  lie  on  the  same- 
side,  and  press  the  arm  firmly  to  the  side  ;  or  it  may  occasionally 
he  necessary  to  fix  the  thermometer  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
piaster.  Jf  there  is  much  perspiration  the  skin  should  be  wiped  dry 
Before  inserting  it.  The  mouth  does  not  afford  accurate  results,  but  is 
convenient  for  giving  approximate  information,  the  bulb  of  the  instru- 
ment being  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  the  lips  firmly  closed.  The 
rect  nm  and  vagina  give  the  most  reliable  and  rapid  indicat  ions,  hut,  for 
obvious  r<  ;>-r,ns,  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  ordinary  cases  :  under  certain 
Circumstances,  however,  the  temperature  should  be  taken  in  one  or  other 
of  these  cavities,  as  in  restless  children,  very  emaciated  adults,  patients 
who  are  unconscious,  Or  where  there  is  a  marked  or  suspected  difference 
between  the  axillary  and  the  internal  temperature.   Care  must  be  taken 
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that  the  instrument  does  not  slip  into  the  rectum,  and  thai  if  is  not 
broken  by  restless  movements.  The  patient  should  lie  on  his  side,  the 
thermometer  being  then  introduced  for  about  two  inches,  and  held  there 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand  is  placed  on  the  patient's  hip. 
With  regard  to  the  time  required  for  the  instrument  to  be  retained  in 
its  position,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  With  proper  precautions 
live  minutes  is  usually  sufficient,  especially  if  "two  observations  al 
'intervals  of  one  or  two  minutes  give  exactly  the  same  result  "  (Aitken). 
To  be  strictly  accurate,  however,  the  mercury  ought  to  remain  stationary 
for  five  minutes.  Baumler  gives,  in  order  to  be  scientifically  correct,  and 
'in  obscure  cases,  where  a  trifling  elevation  of  temperature  may  be  of 
importance  in  diagnosis — for  the  rectum,  three  to  six  minutes  ;  mouth, 
nine  to  eleven  minutes  ;  axilla,  ten  to  twenty-four  minutes.  More  time 
is  required  if  the  circulation  is  weak.  The  time  needed  in  the  rectum 
may  be  much  shortened  by  heating  the  thermometer  to  a  degree  a  little 
below  that  which  is  expected  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  axilla,  although 
usually,  and  in  first  observations,  the  index  should  be  shaken  down  to 
or  below  normal  before  the  temperature  is  taken,  it  may  often  be  pre- 
viously raised  in  the  same  way.  The  time  required  in  the  axilla  and 
mouth  may  be  materially  shortened  by  keeping  these  cavities  closed  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  the  thermometer  is  introduced. 

Temperature  in  Health.— It  is  obviously  necessary  to  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  animal  heat,  and  also  of  the 
main  facts  relating  to  the  normal  temperature,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  influenced  in  health,  before  the  subject  can  be  studied  with 
any  advantage  from  a  pathological  and  clinical  aspect.  It  will  only  be 
practicable  here  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points. 

With  reference  to  the  animal  heat,  we  have  to  consider— first,  its 
production.;  and,  secondly,  its  regulation  and  loss.  As  regards  heat- 
production,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  source  of  the  normal 
animal  heat  consists  in  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  m  the 
food,  and  the  tissues  of  the  body,  during  which  they  undergo  combus- 
tion or  oxidation,  and  give  out  their  latent  heat.  These  changes  are 
especially  active  in  the  muscles,  which  are  estimated  to  contribute  four- 
fifths  of  the  body-heat  in  health;  next  come  the  various  secreting 
glands,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  nervous  tissues.  Dr.  Donald 
MacAlister  maintains'  (Goulstonian  Lectures,  1887)  that  there  is  a. 
"thermogenic  stuff"  as  well  as  a  "contractile  stuff"  in  muscles,  and 
that  each  is  subject  to  a  metabolic  process,  having  its  own  laws.  Ike 
thermogenic  metabolism,  so  long  as  the  blood-supply  and  nerve-supply 
are  intact,  is  a  continuous  process  increased  by  muscular  contraction, 
but  not  interrupted  by  rest.  In  the  formation  of  new  structures  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  destruction  and  disintegra- 
tion of  tissues  becomes  reabsorbed  and  again  latent,  to  be  subsequently 
set,  free,  and  these  transmutations  are  constantly  going  on  in  the 
system.  A  slight  amount  of  heat  is  generated  by  the  friction  of  the 
blood  against  the  vessels,  and  of  the  muscular  fibres  against  each  other, 
and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  this  occurs  during  the  passage  o 
nerve-currents  ;  but  these  are  merely  instances  of  (he  giving  out  <»l  hea 
which  has  been  latent,  for  the   body  has  no  power  of  creating  heat 


within  itself 
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With  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  bodily  heat,  it  is  m  the  m> 
place  rendered  tolerably  uniform  throughout  the  system  by  meaus  o 
the  circulating  blood.    Loss  of  heat  takes  place  mainly  by  the  skin,  ana 
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is  constantly  going  on,  by  evaporation,  conduction,  and  radiation,  this 
loss  amounting  to  about  SO  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the  superficial 
circulation  has  thus  a  most  important  influence  in  regulating  the 
"temperature,  for  when  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  contracted,  less  heat 
will  be  lost,  at  the  same  time  more  being  produced  in  the  deeper  parts  ; 
while  if  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilated,  more  heat  will  be  given  off. 
A  certain  amount  of  heat,  under  20  per  cent.,  is  lost  in  the  respiratory 
organs,  by  evaporation,  and  by  the  warming  of  the  colder  inspired  air. 
There  are  other  minor  channels  of  loss  of  heat,  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  A  normal  temperature  is  maintained  when  the  production 
and  loss  of  heat  are  in  due  equilibrium. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  temperature  demands 
special  notice.    It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  founded  upon 
physiological  and  experimental  investigations,  as  well  as  upon  clinical 
•observation,  that  the  nervous  system  does  materially  affect  the  bodily 
heat.    This  system  influences  heat-production,  as  well  as  lieat-loss.  It 
modifies  the  temperature  chiefly  through  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  ; 
but  it  is  also  maintained  that  the  nervous    system   directly  affects 
tissue-change,    and    consequently    heat-production.     MacAlister  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  thermotaxic  or  heat-regulating  power  of  this 
system,  and  maintains  that  it  influences  thermogenesis  in  the  muscles,  as 
well  as  thermolysis  or  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin.    He  further  affirms 
that  the  heat  production  in  the  muscles  is  probably  carried  on  under 
the  influence  of  a  two-fold  nervous  mechanism,  the  one  part  exciting  to 
thermogenesis,   accompanied   by   destructive   metabolism,  the  other 
staying  thermogenesis,  and  subserving  constructive  metabolism.  The 
thermogenic  tonus  is  the  manifestation  of  the  normal  balance  between 
the  two  parts."    Nothing  is  definitely  known,  however,  at  present  as  to 
the  anatomical  course  of  the  supposed  thermal  nerves  of  muscles.  In 
addition  to  vaso-motor  centres  regulating  heat,  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  centre  in  the  corpus  striatum  influencing  heat-production,  and  that 
the  cortex  of  the  brain,  both  by  voluntary  and  reflex  action,  has  also  its 
share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  heat.    Another  theory  in  re- 
lation to  the  nervous  system  is  that  it  merely  exerts  a  check  or  restrain- 
ing force  upon  nutritive  and  metabolic  changes,  but  in  what  way  is  not 
known.    Sir  William  Broadbent  has  advanced  the  theory  that  it  does 
so  through  tension  maintained  in  the  neive-centres,  the  tension  there 
generated  in  the  cells  being  sustained  in  their  peripheral  terminations, 
where  they  are  merged  into,  and  blended  with  the  other  structures. 

Normal  temperature. —  In  a  healthy  adult  the  temperature  taken  in 
the  axilla  or  mouth  averages  about  98-4  or  98  6°  F.  In  the  rectum  or 
vagina  it  is  under  ordinary  conditions  from  03°  to  06°  higher.  In 
other  localities  it  will  be  much  influenced  by  circumstances.  The 
surface  temperature  may  be  considerably  below  that  of  the  interior,  if 
there  is  much  subcutaneous  fat.  An  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is 
the  daily  fluctuation  of  the  body-heat,  which  is  partly  due  to  the 
inflnence  of  rest  and  exercise,  of  taking  food,  and,  it  is  believed,  of 
habit  and  inheritance.  But  observations  have  shown  that  even  when 
a  htallhy  individual  is  kept  at  rest  in  bed  the  temperature  will  range 
from  18°  to  2  .3°  ¥.,  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  gradually  rises 
from  early  morn  during  the  day,  but  more  rapidly  in  the  afternoon, 
reaching  its  maximum  between  5  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  ;  then  it  falls  slowly, 
being  lowest  from  2  a.m.  to  6  a.m.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  at  which  it  is  taken,  the  temperature  may  be  said  to 
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vary  from  97-5°  to  99°  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  may- 
temporarily  rise  to  99-5°  or  even  100°.  As  regards  age,  in  infants  and 
children  the  temperature  is  somewhat  higher  than  later  on;  while- 
the  daily  range  is  greater  and  less  steady,  being  readily  influenced  by 
external  conditions.  In  old  age  also  it  is  rather  higher,  and  more 
easily  disturbed.  Various  factors  affect  the  bodily  heat  temporarily,  as 
regards  its  degree  and  distribution,  but  it  must  suffice  to  mention  here 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent,  without  entering  into  details,  such  as 
prolonged  exposure  to  external  heat  or  cold,  exercise,  food  and  drink, 
including  special  articles,  as  alcohol,  tea,  and  coffee,  and  mental  or- 
nervous  conditions.  These  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  particular 
instances.  In  females  the  menstrual  function  has  to  be  considered,  as 
there  is  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  during  the  pre-menstrual  period. 

Temperature  in  Disease.— It  is  only  intended  to  offer  here  some 
general  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  disease,  and  the 
indications  it  affords.  The  peculiarities  which  individual  affections 
present  as  regards  the  degree  and  course  of  bodily  temperature  will  be 
pointed  out  in  relation  to  each. 

In  using  the  thermometer  for  clinical  purposes  the  points  to  be 
observed  are  : — 1.  The  exact  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the  end  of  the- 
index  most  distant  from  the  bulb  of  the  instrument.  2.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  mercury  rises,  if  it  goes  above  normal,  this  being  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  temperature.  It  is  often  important  in 
febrile  cases  to  take  a  note  at  the  same  time  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  respirations  ;  and  in  some  cases  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the- 
urine,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
temperature  and  the  amount  of  waste-products  discharged.  All  these 
observations  should  be  recorded  on  suitable  forms  or  charts,  the  course 
of  temperature  being  indicated  by  lines  or  curves. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  individual  upon  whom  the  obser- 
vation is  made  should  have  been  at  rest  in  bed  for  at  least  an  hour 
previously.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  thermometer  has  to  be  em- 
ployed without  any  such  preparation. 

The  intervals  at  which  the  temperature  should  be  taken  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Often  only  one  observation  is 
required.  In  most  instances  twice  a  day  is  sufficient,  namely,  in  thes- 
morning  and  evening,  and  in  many  once  daily  is  enough.  Sometimes,, 
however,  it  is  most  important  to  note  the  temperature  at  regular,  and 
more  or  less  frequent  intervals,  or  even  to  take  continuous  observations. 
Properly  trained  nurses  are  now  quite  competent  to  use  the  instrument 
for  routine  purposes,  and  they  can  also  be  instructed  to  employ  it 
should  any  unusual  symptoms  arise.  In  all  febrile  cases  it  is  essential 
1  o  take  the  temperature  daily  until  convalescence  has  been  thoroughly 
established. 

Uses  in  Diagnosis.— Much  help  is  constantly  derived  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  thermometer  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  it  may  be- 
useful  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  this  subject. 

1.  Elevation  of  temperature.— In  the  great  majority  of  eases  the- 
tendency  of  disease  is  to  raise  the  temperature  to  an  abnormal  height, 
there  being  more  or  less  pyrexia.  In  relation  to  this  deviation  from 
health,  the  following  point  s  may  bo  noted,  a.  In  many  cases  whicfl 
present  themselves  in  ordinary  practice,  where  symptoms  exist  which 
might  or  might  not  belong  to  the  premonitory  stage  of  some  aru  e 
illness  or  fever,  such  as  scarlatina  or  small-pox,  all  doubt  ean  often  at 
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once  be  cleared  up  by  taking  the  temperature,  and  determining  whether 
pyrexia  is  present,  or  not,  as  well  as  its  degree,    b.  Occasionally0  by  one 
or  at  most  two  observn firms    if.  ia  nncoi'Mo  +^        — i_-  •:•     V  ' 
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or  at  most  two  observations,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  positively  the 
nature  of  a  fever.  A  sudden  rise  of  temperature  to  104°  or  106°  F  is 
very  suggestive  of  some  form  of  malarial  fever,  especially  if  it  falls 
rapidly,  and  becomes  normal  in  a  few  hours,  c.  Many  febrile  disorders 
are  now  known  to  have  tolerably  regular  and  uniform,  ranges  of  tempera 
tare  throughout  their  entire  course,  and  to  present  peculiar  diurnal 
variations,  the  temperature  being  generally  higher  in  the  evening 
than  during  the  day.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  portion  of  the  natural  history  of  each  of  these  affections 
and  to  employ  the  thermometer  regularly  in  investigating  them  so 
that  they  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from 
all  complaints  which  may  simulate  them.  d.  The  habitual  use  of  the 
thermometer  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  disease  when  there  is  no 
obvious  sign  of  its  existence,  for  the  fact  of  a  patient  presenting  a 
temperature  above  the  normal  should  always  call  for  a  more  minute 
examination,  which  would  probably  lead  to  a  satisfactory  diagnosis 
This  has  been  frequently  observed  by  those  who  employ  the  thermo- 
meter in  lunatic  asylums,  who  have  thus  detected  phthisis  in  insane 
atients  when  they  could  not  otherwise  have  suspected  it.  e  Complica 
mis  occurring  during  the  progress  of  a  fever,  or  during  the  period  of 
convalescence,  as  well  as  relapses,  are  indicated  either  by  a  disturbance 
f  the  typical  range,  by  delayed  defervescence,  or  by  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ure  after  it  has  once  subsided  ;  and  either  of  these  deviations  may  be 
he  first  thing  observed.  Hence  the  necessity  of  taking  a  daily  note  of 
he  temperature  until  the  patient  has  perfectly  recovered,  f.  In  certain 
diseases  the  thermometer  gives  valuable  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  activity  of  morbid  processes,  for  instance,  in  pulmonary 
phthisis.  It  may  also  reveal  the  secondary  effects  of  certain  lesions 
such  as  inflammation  associated  with  pulmonary  or  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, g.  The  temperature  may  be  much  raised  in  certain  cases  of 
nervous  disease;  and  also  in  connection  with  painful  attacks,  such  as  those 
of  hepatic  colic. 

Caution  must  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  children.  In  these  subjects 
the  temperature  is  liable  to  run  up  rapidly  to  a  considerable  height 
without  any  adequate  cause,  thus  creating  unfounded  alarm-  and  it 
may  subside  with  equal  rapidity.  Sensitive  persons  and  hysterical 
females  are  similarly  more  or  less  susceptible.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
to  be  on  guard  against  malingerers  and  such  like,  who  raise  the  tem- 
perature by  artificial  means. 

f  2.  Depression  of  temperature— Thin  is  far  less  common,  but  it  is  an 
important  element  in  certain  conditions,  as  in  shock  or  collapse  from 
various  causes,  when  the  temperature  may  sink  considerably  and  rapidly 
some  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine;  certain 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord;  starvation  ;  great  loss  of  blood;  and  some 
chronic  wasting  diseases,  such  as  cancer  of  certain  organs.  It  is  some- 
what below  the  normal  also  in  certain  chronic  pulmonary  and  cardiac 
affections,  and  in  chronic  Bright's  disease;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  these  conditions  the  temperature  may  not  rise  to  the  usual  height 
when  febrile  complaints  supervene.  Defervescence  sometimes  proceeds 
«o  rapidly  and  so  far  that  the  temperature  falls  considerably  below  the 
normal,  a  condition  of  collapse  being  produced.  After  convalescence 
from  severe  febrile  diseases  it  often  remains  low  for  some  time;  and 
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may  present  a  similar  deviation  during  the  apyrexial  periods  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  very  low  on  the  surface, 
but  high  internally,  as  in  cholera.  A  very  low  temperature  has  been, 
noted  in  carbolic  acid  poisoning;  and  in  sclerema,  neonatorum.  A 
temperature  from  97-5°  to  96°  is  said  to  be  sub-normal ;  below  that  point 
it  is  called  a  collapse-temperature. 

3.  Inequality  of  temperature  in  different  parts  is  sometimes  observed.. 
This  may  be  of  aid  in  diagnosing  paralysis  or  other  nervous  disorders. 
In  a  paralyzed  limb  the  temperature  maybe  higher  or  lower  than  in  the- 
corresponding  limb  on  the  opposite  side;  in  hemiplegia  the  paralyzed 
side  is  often  i°  to  §°  higher  than  the  healthy  one.  Neuralgia  may  be- 
accompanied  with  marked  local  rise  of  temperature  ;  and  a  similar  con- 
dition may  be  observed  in  hysteria.  These  differences  all  depend  on 
vaso-motor  influence.  Local  stagnation  of  blood  and  its  consequences 
lower  temperature.  Of  course  local  differences  of  temperature  may  be- 
due  to  external  causes.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  local  tem- 
peratures in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
brain-affections,  articular  diseases,  tubercular  formations,  and  other- 
conditions,  but  the  results  are  not  reliable. 

Uses  in  Prognosis.— The  temperature  may  be  of  use  m  assistmg- 
towards  a  prognosis,  either  in  itself  ;  from  its  relation  to  the  pulse  re- 
spirations, or  amount  of  excreta;  or  from  its  association  with  other- 
symptoms,    a.  The  degree  of  heat  observed  during  the  early  period  ot  a 
febrile  disease,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  prominent 
symptoms,  will  often  give  a  good  idea  as  to  whether  the  particular  case- 
under  observation  is  likely  to  be  a  severe  one  or  not     If  the  tempera- 
ture is  at  all  high,  it  shows  that  a  sharp  attack  may  be  anticipated,  and 
that  complications  resulting  from  the  presence  of  products  ot  tissue- 
change  in  the  blood  are  liable  to  arise  ;  therefore  a  guarded  prognosis; 
should  be  given.    6.  A  very  high  temperature,  or  hyperpyrexia,  especial  y 
when  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  a  continuous  and  rapid  rise,  is  extremel.\ 
dangerous,  especially  if  the  excretions  are  deficient,    c.  A  sudden  charge 
in  the  temperature  may  be  premonitory  of  a  coming  event,  even  tor 
some  clays  before  this  actually  happens.    Thus  a  marked  fall  ™  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  not  uncommonly  precedes  the  discharge  of  blood  irointiie 
bowel,  indicating  that  hemorrhage  is  taking  place  internally,    d.  it  tn& 
temperature  does  not  increase,  or  if  it  falls  from  morning  to  evening,  tins  is 
a  favourable  sign;  if  it  is  higher  in  the  morning  than  on  the  previous- 
evenhio-  this  shows  that  the  disease  is  advancing,  and  the  prognosis  is 
consenaently  more  grave.     e.   In  many  pyrexial  diseases  the  fever- 
usualhyTuhsides  on  certain  clays,  often  by  crisis;  if  in  a  particular  case 
the  expected  fall  takes  place,  and  defervescence  goes  on  regularly  and 
continuously,  the  prognosis  is  favourable;  if  the  contrary  happens,  oi 
if  the  decline  of  the  fever  is  irregular,  an  unfavourable  course  is  in- 
dicated    f.  Should  the  temperature  decline   rapidly  in  certain  acute- 
febrile  affections,  such  as  pneumonia  or  typhus  fever,  while  the  pulse 
and  respirations  increase  in  frequency,  and  the  other  symptoms  sho* 
no  sicms  of  improvement,  but  on  the  other  hand  become  worse, fh* 
prognosis  is  very  serious.    A  markedly  low  temperature  is  in  itself  of 
Svif  omen  in  these  complaints,     g.  A  very  low  temperature ,  as  m 
collapse,  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  should  it  sink  below  J6  ,  cue 
termination  is  almost  always  fatal. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PYREXIA— FEVER. 

Fevkk  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  conditions  which  is 
met  with  in  daily  practice.  Although  increased  bodily  heat  is  one  of 
its  most  striking  phenomena,  it  is  in  reality  a  complex  general  morbid 
state,  m  which  all  the  functions  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  disturbed 
Pyrexia,  while  commonly  employed  as  synonymous  with  fever,  is  some- 
times used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  as  merely  indicating  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, however  brought  about.  Fever  implies  that  the  increased  heat  is 
of  some  duration,  and  reaches  a  certain  height,  for  the  term  is  not 
usually  applied  to  slight  and  temporary  elevations  of  temperature 

.Etiology.— According  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs 
fever  has  been  broadly  divided  into  :— 1.  Primary,  idiopathic,  or  essentia /' 
where  it  starts  as  a  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  is  not  the 
result  of  any  evident  local  cause.  2.  Secondary  or  symptomatic,  where 
the  febrile  condition  is  associated  with  some  local  disease,  especially  in 
namniation.  A  definite  complaint  belonging  to  the  former  group  is 
o-enerally  spoken  of  as  a  fever.  In  cases  originating  in  this  way  how- 
ever, organic  lesions  often  supervene,  either  as  essential  effects  of  a 
particular  disease,  or  as  accidental  secondary  events,  which  intensify  or 
prolong  the  pyrexia.  • 

Summary  op  Causes.— The  actual  circumstances  under  which  pyrexia 
or  increase  m  the  bodily  heat  occurs  are  very  numerous,  and  it  may  be 
of  some  advantage  to  attempt  to  classify  the  causes  under  certain  heads 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Some  temporary  local  disorder,  such  as  dentition,  indigestion  intes- 
tinal worms,  a  loaded  rectum,  a  distended  bladder,  an  attack  of  he'adache 
or  migraine,  a  restless  night,  disturbance  of  either  of  the  special  senses 
or  local  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  by  a  pin  or  rough  clothing  In  this 
Class  of  cases  the  pyrexia  is  generally  slight  and  of  short  duration,  but 
the  temperature  may  run  up  to  a  considerable  height,  even  from  slight 
erases,  especially  in  children  and  sensitive  persons ;  and  sometimes  a 
dehnite  febrile  paroxysm  is  produced. 

2.  'J  lie  action  of  excessive  or  prolonged  heat  upon  the  system  as  in  some 
forms  of  sunstroke.  Here  the  temperature  may  reach  a  great  or  even 
fatal  height. 

Certain  conditions  directly  and  obviously  affecting  the  nervous  system 
f-newrohc  fever.  Severe  pain  often  gives  rise  to  pyrexia,  especially'  that 
associated  with  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  a  renal  calculus,  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  is  sometimes  a  very  pronounced  febrile  attack. 
Ine  same  effect  not  uncommonly  follows  the  passage  of  a  catheter  or 
sound  alongthe  urethra  into  the  bladder—  catheter  fever  (Sir  A.  Clark).  A 
high  temperature  may  supervene  in  nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  delirinm  tremens,  chorea,  or  tetanus  ;  and  is  also  met  with  in' 
Cases  of  in  jury  to.  or  organic  diseases  of,  certain  parts  of  the  nerve-centres. 

4.  Disturbance-  of  the  general  systrm.  There;  are  not  a  few  cases  of 
more  or  less  definite  febrile  attacks  Occurring in  ordinary  practice,  which 

car  only  be  referred  to  some  general  disturbance,  such  as  (hat  resulting 
Horn  chilling  of  the  body.   They  are  usually  classed  as  cases  of febricnla. 
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•or  catarrhal  fever,  if  there  happen  to  be  catarrh  of  -mucous  surfaces. 
.Some  cases  which  seem  to  fall  under  this  group,  however,  are  really  mild 
forms  of  recognized  fevers. 

5  Specific  fevers.  There  are  a  number  of  well-known  diseases  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  of  which  pyrexia  is  a  prominent  manifestation,  re- 
.quiring  careful  and  systematic  observation  and  study.  They  may  be 
divided  into :— a.  Eruptive  fevers  or  exanthemata,  as  typhus  typhoid, 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
mav  occur  without  any  eruption,  b.  Peculiar  diseases  without  eruption, 
as  diphtheria,  mumps,  whooping-cough  influenza,  relapsing  fever  or 
■epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  c.  Malarial  fevers,  of  an  intermittent 
or  remittent  type.  , 

6  Certain  general  or  constitutional  diseases,  and  forms  of  blood-poisoning, 
■either  with  or  without  local  lesions.  The  chief  complaints  belonging  to 
this  group  which  are  accompanied  with  fever  include  rheumatism,  gout, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  septicemia  or  pyemia  of  all  kinds ;  but 
pyrexia  may  also  be  associated  with  rickets,  cancer,  scurvy,  purpura 
pernicious  anemia,  uremia,  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  general 
system  or  blood.  More  or  less  fever  is  very  common  m  cases  ot  phthisis, 
but  here  it  may  be  the  result  of  different  factors.  Puerperal  fever  is  a 
well-recognized  affection,  which  is  probably  of  a  septic  nature.  Preg- 
nancy does  not  raise  the  temperature,  and  the  act  of  parturition  only 
slightly  on  account  of  the  increased  muscular  action  ;  it  soon  becomes 
normal  during  the  puerperal  state,  provided  no  complications  supervene 

to  cause  pyrexia.  .  ,. 

7  Local  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  especially  suppuration. 
The  connection  between  this  class  of  conditions  and  the  febrile  state  is 
familiar  to  all,  but  the  phenomena  differ  much  in  their  exact  characters, 
intensity,  and  course,  according  to  the  structure  affected,  and  various 
o^her  circumstances.  Some  writers  would  include  certain  inflammatory 
diseases,  such  as  acute  primary  pneumonia,  among  the  specific  fevers 
but  at  present  at  any  rate  there  is  no  adequate  justification  for  such  an 
arrangement.  Lesions  which  do  not  themselves  originate  pyrexia,  such 
.as  hemorrhage  into  an  organ,  may  indirectly  induce  it  by  setting  up 
inflammation  Abscess  is  a  very  prominent  cause  of  fever;  which  may 
also  be  associated  with  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

8  Miscellaneous  conditions.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned 
.certain  diseases  which  may  give  rise  to  fever,  but  which  do  not  exactly 
come  under  either  of  the  foregoing  categories,  or  are  of  a  more  oi  less 
complicated  nature,  such  as  dysentery,  lymphadenoma,  leucocythemia 
embolism  and  thrombosis,  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  and  acute  yellow 

atZc\yi°s^tlgeneVr£d'  outline  of  the  chief  circumstances  under  which 
pyrexia  occurs  in  ordinary  practice,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  instances 
ft  can  be  definitely  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  groups  indicated.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  an  individual  case  there  may  be 
more  than  one  cause  at  work,  and  all  the  factors  should  be  duly  recog- 
nized Por  example,  in  a  specific  fever  an  inflammatory  complication 
frequently  a-ravates  the  pyrexia;  or  it  may  be  even  increased  by  some 
Smporary  dforder,  such  as  constipation,  pain,  or  restlessness  Again 
acute  specific  diseases  may  exist  together,  as  typhoid  fever  and 
Mithc  ia ;  or  two  or  more  inflammatory  affections.  Now  and  then  i 
mLt  be  acknowledged  that  febrile  attacks  come  under  observation,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  fathom. 
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Pathology  and  Anatomical  Changes.— The  pathology  0f  fever 
lias  always  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy,  and  although  much 
has  been  done  of  late  years  to  clear  up  many  points,  there  are 
still  considerable  differences  of  opinion.  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt 
any  discussion  of  the  several  questions  involved,  but  will  only 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject.  Before  it  can  be  at 
all  rationally  understood,  an  acquaintance  with  the  main  facts 
relating  to  the  physiology  of  the  animal  heat  is  essential.  These 
have  already  been  considered. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  origin  of  pyrexia,  it  seems  so  far  clear 
that  the  condition  may  be  set  up  by  some  morbid  poison,  which  has 
either  gained  an  entrance  from  without,  or  been  generated  within  the 
system  ;  in  connection  with  a  definite  local  disorder  or  lesion,  especially 
inflammation  and  its  consequences;  or  as  the  result  of  a  primary  dis- 
turbance of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  morbific  agents  are  now 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  micro-organisms  (bacteria, 
etc.);  but  it  appears  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  septic  fluids  or 
toxic  chemical  compounds  may  originate  fever  without  the  actual 
presence  of  any  visible  organisms.  When  the  condition  is  associated 
with  inflammation,  it  is  believed  by  many  pathologists  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  pyrexia  is  a  pyrogenic  fluid  or,  as  some  think,  definite 
micro-organisms,  which  gain  access  into  the  circulation  from  the 
inflammatory  focus.  How  these  agents  set  up  pyrexia  is  not  definitely 
known.  One  view  is  that  they  act  directly  upon  the  blood  and  living- 
tissues,  multiplying  greatly  in  number,  increasing  metabolism,  and  lead* 
ing  to  excessive  destruction  and  oxidation.  According  to  another  theory, 
they  produce  their  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system' 
either  directly  affecting  the  nerve-centres  concerned  with  the  animal 
heat  or  the  vaso-motor  apparatus,  or  acting  by  reflex  influence.  In 
relation  to  inflammation,  moreover,  some  pathologists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  pyrexia  is  here  also  merely  due  to  reflex  irritation,  acting 
upon  and  through  the  central  nervous  system  ;  and  this  explanation 
might  certainly  apply  to  non-inflammatory  local  disorders. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  febrile  state  is  a  complicated 
subject,  but  allusion  will  only  be  made  here  to  the  rise  of  temperature. 
Many  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  the  pyrexia.  The 
most  simple  and  obvious  is  that  it  is  due  to  increased  heat-prodiiction, 
resulting  from  excessive  destruction  of  tissues,  and  the  combustion  or 
oxidation  associated  therewith.  That  this  is  often  an  important  factor 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  does  not  always  occur,  and  various  facts  prove 
that  it  cannot  be  the  sole  explanation.  Another  view  is  that  there  is 
retention  of  heat  or  diminished  loss  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  owing  to 
contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels;  or  a  relatively  diminished  heat- 
discharge  in  proportion  to  the  heat-production.  This  partly  accounts  for 
the  temperature  during  the  early  stage  of  a  pyrexial  attack,  and  it  may 
8ubscf|uently  act  as  a  subsidiary  cause  under  certain  conditions.  But  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  chief  explanation  of  the  excessive  bodily 
heat  is  proved  by  the  facts  that,  even  when  perspiration  is  profuse,  as  in 
rhenmatio  fever,  or  when  sweating  has  been  induced  by  jaborandi  before 
a  fit  of  ague,  the  temperature  still  goes  up;  while  it  has  been  demon- 
strated experimentally  that  in  fever  there  is  increased  discharge  of  heat 
from  the  body. 

Liebermeister'a  theory,  which  was  adopted  by  the  lato  Dr.  Fagge, 
affirms  "  that  pyrexia  consists,  not  in  a  mere  rise  of  the  temperature  of 
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the  Dody,  still  less  in  increase  of  heat-generation,  or  in  diminution  of 
loss  of  heat,  but  in  a  change  in  the  normal  function  of  heat-regulation, 
by  which  the  production  of  heat  and  its  loss  are  so  balanced  as  to  create 
and  maintain,  while  the  pyrexia  lasts,  a  higher  temperature  instead  of 
the  normal  temperature."    In  short,  it  is  regulated  for  a  higher  level 

than  normal.  ,  , 

Dr  Orel  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  increased  temperature 
in  fever  results  from  the  heat  produced  by  the  destruction  and  d.sinte- 
gration  of  tissues  accumulating  in  the  body,  because  not  used  up,  as  in 
health,  by  the  formation  of  new  tissues,  which  process  is  probably 
accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  heat.  He  regards  it  as  due  to  per- 
sistence in  the  form  of  heat,  of  energy  which  should  have  taken  another 

f°The  relation  of  the  nervous  system  to  pyrexia  has  already  been  alluded 
to  and  in  this  connection  the  views  of  Dr.  Donald  MacAl.ster  demand 
special  notice.    He  refers  fever  definitely  to  the  nervous  system,  and  only 
associates  the  term  with  that  kind  of  thermal  disorder  m  which  there 
is  excessive  thermogenesis,  with  the  excessive  catabohsm  of  nitrogenous 
tissues  which  that  involves.    He  remarks  :-"  High  temperature  is  not 
necessarily  fever,  and  fever  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  high 
temperature.    We  may  have  a  febris  sine  febro,  a  morbid  thermogenesis 
without  hio-h  temperature,  the  increased  heat-production  being  compen- 
sated, or  more  than  compensated,  by  increased  heat-loss.    And  we  may 
have  a  rise  of  temperature  even  with  diminished  thermogenesis,  if  the 
heat-loss  is  so  diminished  as  no  longer  to  balance  even  the  diminished 
production.    The  former  would  be  fever,  though  the  patient  were  cod: 
the  latter  would  not  be  fever,  even  though  the  P^J^^*™ 
Briefly  stated,  Dr.  MacAlister's  theory  as  to  disorders  of  bodily  tempera- 
ture is  as  follows  : -He  considers  the  thermal  nervous  system  as  con- 
si  sting  of  three  parts,  which  he  calls  the  thermotamc  or  adjusting,  the 
thermogenic  or  producing,  and  the  thermolytic  or  discharging  mechanism 
Disorder  of  the  first  implies  irregularity  of  temperature  only  ;  disorder 
of  the  first  and  second  implies,  in  general,  heightened  temperatuie  a  1 
increased  body  heat-that  is  ordinary  fever  ;  disorder  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  implies,  in  general,  hyperpyrexia,  dangerous  increase  of  neat 
and  steadily  rising  temperature.    Regarding  thermal  mechanisms  a  a 
functional  and  evolutional  hierarchy,  he  looks  upon  fever  as  a  dis- 
solution," a  progressive  negative  process,  a  relaxation  of  control  tiom 

^slr  wTbani  Broadbent  also  favours  the  theory  that  the  nervous  system 
is  concerned  in  the  febrile  process,  in  some  cases  the  ^^f^^! 
of  the  great  nerve-centres  over  nutrition,  and  especially  ox ^^  asso- 
ciated with  tissue-change,  being  directly  impaired,  owing  to  ^irp™  of 
of  maintaining  tension  being  lessened  or  abolished  m  consequence  ot 
disease  or  iniury.  In  other  instances,  where  septic  matters  or othet 
substances  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  they  increase  oxida c I  £ 
acting  as  Eerments  or  in  other  ways,  and  thus  directly  ra.se  the  tempera- 
ture, and  overpower  the  restraining  influence  of  the  nerves  until  tins 

reUTlTalmtomical  changes  which  maybe  referred  to  the  febrile  slate 
itself,  when  it  is  severe  or  prolonged,  are  of  the  following  nature 
tissues   especially  the  muscles  and  fat,  become  more  or  less  >apu  J 
tes^yeh'with  consequent  wasting.    The  voluntary  muscles  may  pre 
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sent  the  peculiar  degeneration  described  by  Zenker.    The  glandular 
organs,   on   the   other   hand,  tend   to   become  enlarged,  congested 
and  soft,  especially  the  spleen,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  liver  kidneys' 
and  lymphatic  glands.    The  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  may  exhibit 
the  granular  change.    The  heart  also  undergoes  granular  defeneration 
m   bad  cases;   and  there  is  a  tendency   to  hypostatic  congestion 
especially  in  the  lungs.    The  blood-changes  vary  much  under  different 
circumstances.     Those  chiefly  noticed  are  a  diminution  in  alkalinity  • 
deficiency  of  albumen  and  red  corpuscles;   and  increase   of  white 
corpuscles  (leacocytosis)  in  many  cases.    Consequently  a  state  of  anemia 
is  produced.    In  some  forms  of  fever  fibrinogenous  elements  are  much 
ab  .ve  the  normal,  and  the  blood  readily  clots  ;  in  others  they  are  m-eatlv 
reduced.     In  cases  of  low  type  the  blood  becomes  thin,  fluid,  and  dark 
staining  the  aorta  and  its  main  branches.  Changes  in  the  capillaries  may 
also  occur,  leading  to  petechia  or  hemorrhages,  not  only  superficial  but, 
in  connection  with  mucous  or  serous  membranes,  and  in  the  substance  of 
muscles  or  organs.    Secondary  inflammations  not  uncommonly  super- 
vene m  severe  febrile  cases,  such  as  pneumonia,  and  these  are  clue  to  the 
impaired  circulation,  with  consequent  passive  congestion  or  stagnation 
ot  blood  ;  to  the  effects  of  retained  deleterious  waste-products  ;  to  emboli 
which  may  be  septic  ;  or  to  micro-organisms. 

Symptoms.— The  precise  symptoms  observed  in  febrile  cases  are 
necessarily  very  variable,  but  the  phenomena  which  are  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  pyrexial  condition  may  be  thus  arranged  — 

1.  Rue  tn  temperature.— Excessive  bodily  heat  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  only  absolutely  essential  sign  of  fever,  provided  the  increase 
■ot  temperature  continues  for  a  certain  time.  This  may  be  evident  in 
the  aspect  or  sensations  of  the  patient,  or  the  skin  may  feel  hot  or 
burning  to  the  touch ;  but  no  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  these 
sources  of  information,  and  the  existence  of  pyrexia  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily determined  by  means  of    the   clinical  thermometer  The 

TuM^m^™8*  h;°m  °nl^  a  Httle  ab0ve  the  normal  ^  as  much 
™  tSU'  Hrl  ?  or  perhaps  even  higher,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  105° 
oi  100  When  the  temperature  is  below  101°  fever  is  regarded  as 
slight  ;  up  to  103°  "moderate";  to  105°  "high";  and  above  105° 
lUb  the  condition  is  termed  hyperpyrexia.  The  bodily  heat  may  con- 
tinue to  rise  for  some  time  after  death. 

x.  hls,'fd'-r '4  »ecntir,m.— Pyrexia  is  attended  with  deficient  elimina- 
oon  ol  water  from  the  system,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  excessive 
aestrnction  of  tissues.  Hence  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  as 
a  m  e  diminished  m  quantity,  as  well  as  altered  in  quality,  from  which 
result  some  prominent  symptoms,  namely :— a.  Dryness  of  the  skin, 
">"HL'ii  this  is  by  no  means .  essential,  for  in  some  cases  more  or  less 
Perspiration  occurs,  which  may  even  be  profuse,  b.  Derangements  of  the 
■atomentary  canal.  The  salivary,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  biliary  secretions 
are  deficient  or  altered.  Hence  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  mouth  dry 
or  clammy  ;  the  taste  is  unpleasant;  there  is  much  thirst;  appetite  is 
v"''  '"•  '"*t  I  I  breath  is  offensive;  and  the  bowels  are  const  i  pa  ted. 
«■  ausea  and  vomiting  are  also  not  unfrequent  symptoms  in  febrile  cases. 

Changes  in  the  urine.     This  is  much  diminished  in  quantity  high- 
coloured,  very  acid,  with  a  strong  odour,  and  of  high  specific  gravity  ; 
*r°'*  also  generally  an  excessive  discharge  of  uric  acid  and  urea,  and 
posits  of  urates,  or  sometimes  of  uric  acid,  form  when  the  urine  cools 
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on  standing.  There  may  be  an  increase  in  hippuric  acid,  sulphates, 
phosphates,  potash-salts,  and  colouring  matters.  Chlorides  are  commonly 
deficient,  and  may  be  absent  altogether  ;  while  soda-salts  are  also  below 
the  normal.    Slight  albuminuria  is  common  in  febrile  cases. 

3  Derangement  of  the  circulatory  system  and  blood.— The  pulse  is- 
increased  in  frequency,  and  may  rise  to  100,  120,  140,  160,  or  more, 
beino-  not  uncommonly  in  proportion  to  the  temperature.  In  its  other- 
characters  it  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances,  but  a  typical 
febrile  pulse  in  full,  bounding,  and  of  good  tension.  In  long-continued 
or  severe  cases  it  tends  to  become  weak,  very  compressible,  dicrotic,. 
irregular,  or  even  intermittent.  Physical  examination  reveals  corre- 
sponding failure  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 

4.  Disorders  of  respiration.— -The  respirations  tend  to  be  increased  m 
frequency  in  febrile  diseases,  but  their  number  bears  no  definite  ratio  to- 
the  temperature  or  pulse,  notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary. 
The  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  is  above  the  normal  on  the  whole, 
sometimes  considerably,  owing  to  the  increased  frequency  of  breathing, 
though  there  is  a  smaller  relative  proportion  in  the  expired  air. 

5  Disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.-  Symptoms  referable  to  the 
nervous  system  are  commonly  associated  with  the  pyrexia!  state.  In 
the  early  stao-e  chills  or  rigors  are  often  experienced,  as  well  as  general 
muscular  pains,  or  sensations  of  aching  or  soreness,  especially  m  the 
back  and  limbs,  weariness,  exhaustion,  languor,  and  inaptitude  for  any 
occupation  or  effort.  Some  fevers  present  peculiar  localized  pains  v 
while  headache  and  giddiness  are  very  frequently  complained  ot.  Kest- 
lessness,  insomnia,  and  slight  nocturnal  delirium  are  also  common 
symptoms.  Alternations  of  chilliness  or  even  rigors  and  flushes  ot  heat 
may  occur  during  the  course  of  a  pyrexial  attack;  and  rigors  are  often 
brought  on  by  partial  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Under 
special  circumstances  very  serious  nervous  disturbance  may  arise, 
indicated  by  marked  general  prostration;  delirium,  either  violent  or 
muttering;  somnolence,  or  actual  stupor,  tending  to  coma  or  coma- 
vigil  •  muscular  disorders,  such  as  tremors,  subsultus  tendmum,  picking 
at  the  bedclothes,  or  convulsions  ;  or  peculiar  phenomena 

6.  Genval  symptom..— Owing  to  the  excessive  waste  of  tissues,  at ,  e- 
same  time  but  little  food  being  taken  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  white 
even  this  is  assimilated  with  difficulty,  patients  suffering  from  lose 
flesh  and  weight  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  usually  feel  debilita ed ^and 
depressed.  In  some  cases  they  become  speedily  emaciated  and  pi  osti  atecl 
the  tissues  being  very  rapidly  consumed  Anaamia  as  also  frequently 
induced  bv  a  severe  or  prolonged  febrile  illness. 


by ZZ  S«  "Sr th  se  of^;™*,  acme  or  firigim ,  and 
did  ."EL.  Tk.  are  seen  in  their  fullest  development 
then  the J  paroxysm  runs  through  its  course  rapidly,  as  during  a  fit  J 
ague,  or  in  so-called  "hectic"  fever.  They  are  also  press at  in  a  les| 
pronounced  and  more  prolonged  form  m  those  cases  of  fevei  ^hJ^ 
Continuous  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  it  may  be  ^je«ta(^jnM 
.  .         ,  .  jn  u,  nv  mnrp  fronuenl  miexiai  ><n 


continuous  lor  a  longer  or  snuruci  [JC1^v..,   j  ~-  „,.„ov^nl  nor- 

and  in  such  cases  there  are  often  daily  or  more  frequent  TV^JQ 
oxysms;  but  the  several  stages  are  not  then  distinct  and  well-marked 
as  a  rule,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize  them.  _ 

Taking  a  typical  febrile  paroxysm,  during  the  stage  of  mvam  ;  sa 
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from  the  very  outset,  as  proved  by  clinical  and  experimental  observa- 
tions, even  before  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomena  just  mentioned.  At 
the  same  time  the  skin  may  continue  to  be  cold  and  pale,  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  small  vessels,  and  may  appear  shrunken  and  bluish 
or  dusky.  These  conditions  are  especially  noticed  in  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  about  the  ears,  nose,  and  lips.  At  this  time  the  pulse  is  small, 
hard,  and  prolonged,  from  contraction  of  the  arteries.  Headache  is  fre- 
quently more  marked  in  this  stage  than  later  on  ;  and  the  patient  feels 
usually  much  depressed.  In  the  second  or  hot  stage,  the  external  surface 
becomes  hot,  and  in  many  cases  more  or  less  bright-red,  especially  about 
the  face  ;  there  is  a  subjective  sensation  of  heat ;  and  the  pulse  becomes 
full  and  bounding.  The  actual  temperature  presents  much  variety. 
The  third  stage  varies  considerably  in  its  course  and  characters.  As 
applied  to  a  particular  paroxysm  it  is  usually  called  the  sweating  stage, 
being  commonly  accompanied  with  perspiration,  which  may  be  very 
profuse,  while  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  softer  and 
less  frequent. 

Taking  the  course  of  a  "febrile  disease"  as  a  whole,  the  decline  of 
the  fever  in  cases  of  recovery,  or  defervescence,  may  be  brought  about  in 
the  following  ways  : — 1.  Crisis. — This  mode  is  characterized  by  a  sudden 
•or  speedy  abatement  of  the  fever,  indicated  by  a  rapid  fall  in  tempera- 
ture, which  may  become  normal  in  a  few  hours  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  generally  a  considerable  increase  in  the  various  excretions, 
evidenced  by  profuse  perspiration,  a  free  flow  of  urine  containing  a 
large  amount  of  solid  ingredients,  especially  urea  and  urates,  or  watery 
diarrhoea,  which  are  regarded  as  critical  discharges.  Occasionally  some 
form  of  hsemorrhage  occurs,  such  as  epistaxis.  Rapid  crisis  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  more  or  less  collapse.  2.  Lysis. — Here  there  is  a  gradual 
-defervescence,  the  temperature  subsiding  slowly  and  regularly  for  some 
-days,  and  there  being  no  critical  discharges.  3.  Combination  of  crisis 
and  lysis. — At  first  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  occurs  to  a  certain  point, 
this  being  followed  by  a  gradual  lowering;  or  for  some  days  a  regular 
alternation  of  high  and  low  temperatures  is  observed.  4.  Irregular. — 
Occasionally  defervescence  is  quite  irregular  in  its  progress.  During 
convalescence  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  the  excretions  often 
fall  below  the  normal  standard. 

Death  is  a  frequent  termination  in  febrile  diseases,  from  a  variety  of 
conditions  or  complications,  but  this  event  is  only  occasionally  traceable 
to  the  fever  itself,  then  resulting  either  from  excessively  high  tempera- 
ture; blood-poisoning;  asthenia  and  exhaustion;  cardiac  failure;  or 
pulmonary  hypostatic  congestion  and  its  consequences. 

Types  or  Varieties. — The  symptoms  described  as  belonging  to  fever 
are  very  variously  combined,  and  present  a  wide  range  as  regards  their 
seventy  and  course.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  only  phenomenon 
noticed  is  a  high  temperature,  which  may  even  be  considerable  without 
any  other  obvious  disturbance.  In  relation  to  definite  febrile  cases 
certain  types  are  recognized,  which  will  now  be  pointed  out. 

1.  Types  impending  upon  the  course  and  mode  op  progress  of  the 
symptoms  : — a.  Continued. — This  group  comprehends  all  febrile  diseases 
which  run  a  tolerably  regular  course,  the  variations  in  temperature  at 
different  periods  of  the  day  coming  within  a  limited  range.  It  includes 
the  acnte  specific  fevers,  and  most  cases  of  inflammatory  fever.  In  these 
complaints  the  temperature  rises  more  or  less  rapidly  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  remains  tolerably  stationary  for  a  time,  and  finally  deferves- 
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cence  occurs  in  one  of  the  ways  already  mentioned,  b.  Reimttent. — 
Here  the  fever  presents  marked  remissions  alternating  with  exacerba- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  temperature  and  other  symptoms.  During  the 
remission  the  temperature  may  fall  even  below  the  normal.  This  variety 
is  met  with  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  but  remission  is  also  an  im- 
portant characteristic  of  hectic  fever.  c.  Intermittent — This  type  is. 
characterized  by  temporary  cessation  of  all  febrile  symptoms,  which 
only  come  on  at  certain  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  and  run  through, 
a  definite  course,  the  temperature  in  the  meanwhile  being  quite  normal. 
The  different  forms  of  ague  afford  familiar  examples,  d.  Belapsimj . — 
In  one  particular  form  of  fever,  after  an  attack  of  the  continued  typo, 
defervescence  and  apparent  recovery  take  place,  but  this  is  followed  after- 
some  days  by  a  relapse,  which  course  of  events  may  be  repeated  more 
than  once.  e.  Ataxic. — This  is  the  term  applied  to  very  irregular  fever, 
conforming  to  no  known  type. 

2.  Types  depending  upon  the  severity  and  combination  op  symp- 
toms — a.  Simple. — This  form  is  the  simplest  expression  of  fever,  pre- 
senting the  characteristic  symptoms,  but  in  a  mild  degree.  It  is  well 
exemplified  in  ordinary  febricula. 

b.  Inflammatory.' — As  the  term  suggests,  this  type  is  usually  associated' 
with  local  acute  inflammations,  at  all  events  in  the  early  stage.  Pyrexia 
does  not,  however,  by  any  means  necessarily  accompany  every  inflam- 
matory disease,  nor  does  its  degree  always  bear  any  proportion  to  the 
intensity  and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  present, 
and  to  be  greater  in  intensity,  when  some  tissues  are  affected  than  others,, 
as,  for  example,  in  pneumonia  ;  also  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and 
in  those  of  a  sanguine  temperament.  The  symptoms  of  inflammatory- 
fever  are  well-marked,  and  of  a  sthenic  character.  Shivering  or  distinct 
rigors  mark  the  onset,  followed  by  considerable  reaction.  The  tempera- 
ture becomes  high,  the  skin  feeling  hot  and  dry.  There  are  marked 
pains  in  the  limbs,  with  much  headache.  Vascular  excitement  runs  high, 
as  evidenced  by  a  frequent,  strong,  and  full  pulse.  The  blood  often 
exhibits  the  "  buffy-coat."  The  digestive  organs  are  much  disturbed,, 
there  being  a  thickly-furred  but  moist  tongue,  disagreeable  breath, 
marked  thirst,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  constipation.  The  urine  is 
distinctly  febrile.  There  is  much  restlessness,  with  sleeplessness  or- 
nocturnal  delirium  ;  and  occasionally  severe  nervous  symptoms,  such  as 
convulsions  or  delirium,  usher  in  the  attack,  especially  in  the  case  of 
young  children. 

c.  Hyperpyrexial.—  Kere  the  temperature  is  very  high,  varying  from 
105°  or  106°  to  115°  or  more.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  ascend  very 
rapidly,  this  being  associated  with  grave  symptoms  referable  to  the 
respiratory  and  nervous  systems.  The  breathing  becomes  very  hurried 
and  shallow  as  a  rule,  the  mouth  being  open,  and  the  nostrils  distended 
during  inspiration,  which  act  may  be  attended  with  a  sucking  or  sipping- 
sound.  The  nervous  phenomena  included  marked  restlessness,  mental 
confusion  and  disorder,  passing  into  violent  or  muttering  delirium,  and 
coma.  Hyperpyrexia  has  been  most  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism,  sun-stroke,  and  septica-mia  or  pyaemia  ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  in  other  febrile  conditions,  such  as  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,, 
or  puerperal  fever;  and  also  in  certain  diseases  or  injuries  affecting  the 
nervous  system. 

d.  Lmv  types. — Under  this  group  may  be  included  the  following : 

i.  Asthenic  or  Adynamic. — The  patient  is  very  weak,  and  feels  much  pros- 
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t  rated.  The  temperature  is  only  slightly  raised;  and  the  pulse  is  feeble 
and  small,  though  accelerated.  In  short,  febrile  reaction  is  not  promi- 
nent. At  the  same  time  there  is  not  much  thirst,  and  the  tongue 
continues  moist.  Usually  cerebral  symptoms  are  not  present,  but  there 
may  be  nocturnal  delirium.  ii.  Typhoid.  ''  The  Typhoid  State." — 
This  presents  some  important  distinctions  from  the  former.  There 
is  great  prostration.  The  tongue  tends  to  become  small,  dry,  and 
covered  with  a  brown  or  black  crust ;  the  lips  are  dry  and  cracked  ;  the 
teeth  and  gums  at  the  same  time  being  encrusted  with  sordes  ;  deglu- 
tition and  speech  are  consequently  more  or  less  interfered  with.  The 
heart's  action  is  much  impaired,  as  evidenced  by  the  characters  of  its 
impulse  and  sounds;  by  the  pulse,  which  becomes  more  and  more  rapid, 
is  very  weak  and  compressible,  often  irregular  or  intermittent,  dicrotic 
or  undulating,  and  may  be  at  last  imperceptible  at  the  wrist ;  and  by  the 
tendency  to  capillary  congestion  and  stagnation  of  the  circulation  in  de- 
pendent parts,  leading  to  low  inflammation,  or  to  bed-sores  affecting  parts 
which  are  pressed  upon.  Before  death  the  superficial  capillaries  generally 
may  dilate,  and  then  profuse  sweating  takes  place,  which  may  be  offen- 
sive, while  parts  of  the  surface  become  dusky,  and  the  skin  may  be  cold, 
especially  that  of  the  extremities  and  over  exposed  parts.  Breathing- 
is  usually  shallow,  and  more  or  less  frequent.  Diarrhoea  may  set  in, 
with  offensive  stools.  Nervous  symptoms  are  prominent,  especially  low 
muttering  delirium,  muscular  tremblings  and  twitchings.  subsultus 
tendinum,  and  stupor  ending  in  coma.  The  special  senses  are  blunted, 
and  there  may  be  marked  deafness.  Ultimately  the  condition  cul- 
minates in  profound  exhaustion,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  and 
sinking  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  being  indifferent  to  all  around. 
The  typhoid  condition  is  not  solely  met  with  in  febrile  cases,  being  also 
observed  in  urcemia,  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  other  conditions. 
It  seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  incom- 
plete tissue-waste  in  the  system,  and  consequent  toxgemia.  The  symp- 
toms have  also  been  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  some  specific 
fever  poison  upon  the  nerve-centres  ;  ptomaine-poisoning  ;  plugging  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  with  white  corpuscles 
or  septic  emboli ;  or  hyperpyrexia,  iii.  Malignant. — In  some  cases  the 
symptoms  are  of  such  an  exceedingly  low  type,  being  frequently 
attended  with  haemorrhages  and  petechias,  that  they  may  be  truly  termed 
malignant.  The  term  putrid  is  sometimes  applied  to  fever  under  these 
circumstances.  Another  form  of  malignant  fever  is  that  in  which  some 
poison  seems  to  act  upon  the  system  so  violently  as  to  cause  the  patient 
to  succumb  at  once,  there  being  no  evident  reaction,  or  any  local  lesions 
set  np.  This  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  the  exanthe- 
mata. 

e.  Hectic— Hectic  fever  is  usually  associated  with  profuse  suppura- 
tion, bat  may  attend  any  great  drain  upon  the  system.  Phthisis  fre- 
quently presents  this  variety  in  its  most  typical  form.  It  is  of  a 
distinctly  intermittent  or  remittent  type,  there  being  exacerbations  as 
a  rule  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  twice.  The  fever  sots 
in  very  gradually,  at  first  only  a  slight  evening  rise  in  temperature 
being  noticed,  with  quickening  of  the  pulse;  'after  a  while  pyrexia 
becomes  more  or  less  constant,  but  a  marked  increase  takes  placo 
towards  evening,  beginning  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  followed  by  much 
heat  of  skin,  which  increases  up  to  or  beyond  midnight,  and  is  succeeded 
by  profuse  sweats,  so  that  the  patient's  clothes  nnd  the  bed-clothes  may 
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become  saturated ;  in  some  cases  the  exacerbation  takes  place  in  the 
afternoon.  The  subjective  feeling  of  heat  is  usually  very  considerable, 
and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  have  often  a  burning 
sensation.  The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  frequently  very  character- 
istic and  striking,  there  being  a  circumscribed  bright  red  or  pink  spot  on 
each  cheek,  familiarly  known  as  the  hectic  flush.  The  pulse  is  very  easily 
excited  ;  during  a  paroxysm  it  may  rise  to  120  or  more.  It  varies  in 
its  characters,  but  is  generally  jerky,  moderately  soft,  and  compressible. 
The  respirations  are  also  temporarily  hurried.  This  fever  is  attended 
with  considerable  and  often  rapid  wasting,  while  the  patient  feels  much 
exhausted  after  each  attack,  becoming  ultimately  exceedingly  feeble 
and  emaciated.  The  mental  faculties  are  unaffected  until  near  the  close 
of  life,  being  often,  in  fact,  peculiarly  lively  and  brilliant.  The  dura- 
tion of  hectic  fever  is  very  variable,  but  it  tends  to  be  prolonged.  It 
is  really  a  form  of  septic  fever  ;  and  this  kind  of  fever  may  occur  without 
being  exactly  of  the  hectic  type,  there  being  a  high,  but  irregular 
temperature,  with  much  sweating  and  wasting. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine  whether 
fever  is  present  or  not,  and  remembering  its  frequency,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  condition.  The  habitual 
and  systematic  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer  will  generally  reveal 
pyrexia  when  it  exists  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  rise  of 
temperature  may  only  occur  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  and,  there- 
fore, in  suspected  or  obscure  cases  it  is  important  to  employ  the  instru- 
ment with  more  than  usual  care,  and  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals, 
in  order  to  detect  any  deviation  from  the  normal.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  agaiust  exaggerating  the  significance  and  gravity 
of  a  mere  temporary  increase  in  the  bodily  heat,  especially  in  susceptible 
individuals. 

Any  case  which  has  been  made  out  to  be  definitely  febrile  demands 
thoughtful  attention,  and  should  never  be  made  light  of.  Therefore  the 
next  step  is  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  cause  or  causes  upon  which 
the  condition  depends.  Not  uncommonly  this  is  evident  at  once,  or 
the  diagnosis  is  arrived  at  after  a  very  cursory  examination  ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  only  determined  by  more  or  less  careful  enquiry  and 
investigation  ;  while  occasionally  the  origin  of  pyrexia  is  obscure  or 
even  undiscoverable. 

In  dealing  with  acute  febrile  discases,ii  is  obviously  of  great  consequence 
that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  indicate  here  the  line  of  investiga- 
tion to  be  pursued,  and  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to,  in  relation  to 
this  class  of  diseases.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  undue 
haste  in  coming  to  a  positive  conclusion  which  the  data  do  not  suffi- 
ciently warrant. 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  enquire  at  the  outset  what  febrile  complaints  the 
patient  has  previously  suffered  from,  if  any.  It  should  then  be  ascer- 
tained whether  there  is  a  history  of  exposure  to  any  infections  disease; 
or  of  any  other  cause  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  febrile  condition,  for 
example,  malaria  or  cold. 

2.  If  possible,  (he  exact  date,  cm,  the  horn;  of  the  onset  of  symptoms 
must  be  fixed  ;  and  the  mode  of  invasion  ascertained,  as  regards  rapidity, 
the  occurrence  of  initial  rigors,  or  oilier  points. 

3.  The  symptoms  which  have  developed  in  the  course  of  the  ease  are 
then  to  be  enquired  about,  as  well  as  the  limes  at  which  they  appeared; 
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those  being  subsequently  noted  which  are  present  at  the  time  of  ex- 
amination of  the  patient.  During  their  'premonitory  or  early  stage,  the 
acute  specific  fevers  are  usually  attended  with  certain  peculiar  symptoms, 
differing  in  each  complaint,  and  more  or  less  characteristic.  Those 
which  require  to  be  particularly  investigated  are  : — The  severity  of 
general  pains ;  the  presence  of  any  localized  pain,  especially  in  the 
hack  or  epigastrium  ;  catarrhal,  throat,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  head- 
symptoms.  Of  course,  if  the  pyrexia  is  due  to  inflammation  of  some 
particular  organ  or  structure,  there  will  probably  be  local  symptoms 
indicating  the  seat  of  mischief,  as  in  the  case  of  pneumonia,  acute 
rheumatism,  or  gout. 

-i.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  the  degree  of  pyrexia ; 
as  well  as  its  course  and  mode  of  progress.  In  this  way,  even  at  a  very 
early  period,  much  assistance  is  gained  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  In 
the  specific  fevers  the  temperature  is  more  or  less  of  the  continued  type. 
By  its  degree,  rapidity  of  onset,  or  peculiar  course,  the  nature  of  a 
febrile  disease  may  in  many  cases  be  speedily  determined.  The  course  of 
•temperature  in  intermittent  fever  is  very  characteristic. 

5.  Most  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  are  attended  with  a  chai'acteristic 
skin-eruption  or  rash,  and  are  hence  called  exanthemata.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  is  not  always  present  in  individual  cases. 
The  points  to  be  learnt  with  regard  to  each  eruption  are  : — a.  The  exact 
time  of  its  appearance  after  the  first  onset  of  symptoms,    b.  Its  primary 

.  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  spreads,  and  the  mode 
and  rapidity  of  its  extension,  c.  Its  ordinary  amount,  d.  Its  precise 
diameters,  from  its  first  appearance  to  its  decline,  including  any  changes 
which  it  may  undergo  during  its  progress,  e.  Its  duration,  both  as 
regards  the  entire  eruption  and  its  individual  constituents.  /.  The 
cntamous  sequelce  which  may  follow  it,  such  as  desquamation,  g.  The 
-chief  varieties  it  may  present. 

6.  Some  acute  specific  diseases  are  accompanied  with  obvious  local 
morbid  conditions  of  a  peculiar  nature,  such  as  diphtheria  or  mumps. 
In  others,  as  typhoid  fever,  the  symptoms  resulting  from  local  lesions 
become  sooner  or  later  characteristic  as  a  rule. 

7.  In  all  acute  febrile  cases  it  is  imperative  to  make  a  careful  physical 
-examination  of  all  the  chief  organs  of  the  body,  and  to  examine  the 
urine.  This  may  reveal  the  cause  of  the  pyrexia,  even  when  there  are 
DO  symptoms  pointing  to  any  particular  organ.  Besides,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  in  the  specific  fevers  complications  are  very 
liable  to  arise,  or  some  of  the  organs  may  be  primarily  involved,  and  it 
Ifl  most  important  to  detect  any  lesion  affecting  these  organs  as  early  as 
possible.  Hence  daily  examination  at  least  should  be  carried  out,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  requisite  to  examine  the  principal  organs  even  more 
frequently  than  this. 

When  the  cause  of  fever  is  obscure,  among  the  conditions  to  be 
■especial !y  thought  of,  may  be  mentioned  suppuration  in  some  deep  or 
remote  part ;  septicaemia;  embolism;  ulcerative  endocarditis;  certain 
forms  of  peritonitis;  gall-stones;  tuberculosis;  1  he  rheumatic  or  gouty 
state,  without  obvious  joint-affection  ;  and  the  effects  of  malaria.  It 
not  nrifreqnently  happens  that  by  watching  the  course  of  events  any 
obsennty  or  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  eleaied  up  in  a  short  time,  but 
'Occasionally  one  is  completely  baffled. 

i  here  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
fever,  namely,  that  in  some  instances  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  deter- 
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mine  the  exact  factors  which  are  producing  the  rise  of  temperature  and 
other  phenomena.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  many  cases  of  phthisis, 
typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  rheumatic  fever,  and  other  diseases. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  febrile  cases  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  the  particular  disease  with  which  it  is 
associated,  and  numerous  other  circumstances.  So  far  as  the  pyrexia 
itself  is  concerned,  however,  there  are  certain  indications  which  always 
influence  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis,  namely  : — 1.  Its  intensity. — The 
higher  the  temperature  the  more  dangerous  is  the  case,  and  the  prog- 
nosis becomes  very  serious  when  it  reaches  above  106°.  Under  appro- 
priate treatment,  however,  many  patients  have  recovered,  even  after  the 
temperature  has  risen  as  high  as,  or  even  above  110°.  2.  Its  type.—A]\  low 
forms  of  fever  are  grave,  and  any  tendency  towards  typhoid  or  adynamic 
symptoms,  especially  if  the  nervous  system  is  much  affected,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  anxiety.  3.  Defective  elimination. — This  is  an  unfavour- 
able sign,  particularly  if  associated  with  a  very  high  temperature.  4.  The 
previous  condition,  habits,  and  health  of  the  patient. — Young,  robust,  and 
plethoric  persons  are  often  severely  affected;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  more  likely  to  recover  from  serious  fevers  than  those  in  opposite 
conditions.  Intemperate  habits  materially  add  to  the  gravity  of  these 
cases.  Some  constitutional  affections,  such  as  gout,  increase  the  danger 
of  febrile  diseases  considerably ;  while  the  presence  of  organic  lesions, 
especially  of  the  kidneys  or  heart,  may  render  them  exceedingly  grave. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  febrile  cases  should  never  be  con- 
ducted in  a  routine  fashion,  and  each  one  demands  intelligent  considera- 
tion. Frequently  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  the  condition  needing  little 
or  no  active  treatment ;  in  many  instances,  however,  questions  arise  pre- 
senting much  difficulty,  and  requiring  the  most  careful  and  constant 
attention,  it  may  be  for  a  prolonged  period.  There  are  two  rather 
prevalent  errors  which  need  to  be  guarded  against.  First,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  treatment  is  of  no  avail  in  febrile  diseases,  and  that 
the  practitioner  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  By  judicious  interference- 
it  is  possible  to  mitigate  their  severity,  to  avert  death,  to  relieve 
symptoms,  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  illness  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  over-active  and  meddlesome 
treatment  is  most  injurious,  especially  when  dealing  with  those  specific 
fevers  which  must  of  necessity  pass  through  a  definite  course.  1  he- 
practice  of  attempting  to  cut  short  fevers  has  unquestionably  often  done 
much  mischief;  though  under  certain  circumstances  it  no  doubt  is 
possible  to  check  the  febrile  process. 

The  treatment  of  fever  and  its  accompanying  phenomena  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  of  such  wide  application  m  practice,  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  have  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
or  indications  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  with  the  chief  therapeutic 
measures  and  remedies  which  may  be  called  for.  For  this  reason  and 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  I  propose  once  for  all  to  consider  the  subject 
in  so,,,,,  detail,  especially  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  febrile 
diseases  which  have  a  more  or  less  prolonged  duration.  At  the  outset  a 
warning  must  be  given  against  the  tendency  In  treat  vigorous  y  a  high 
temperature  of  recent  onset,  which  the  course  of  events  may  show  to  be 
due  to  some  transient  disorder,  especially  when  dealing  with  children. 

1  The  first  indication  is  to  look  out  for  any  definite  cause,  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  pyrexia,  and  to  get  rid  of  this  if  possible.  As  illus- 
trations may  be  mentioned  the  removal  of  any  physical  source  of  irrita- 
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tion  ;  lancing  the  gums  for  delayed  dentition. ;  emptying  the  bowels  or 
bladder ;  opening  an  abscess,  or  giving  exit  to  any  other  accumulation  of 
pus,  such  as  an  empyema.  The  specific  treatment  of  certain  febrile 
diseases  by  medicines  might  come  under  this  category,  but  in  very  few 
instances  can  such  treatment  be  carried  out,  aud  it  is  chiefly  exemplified 
by  the  effects  of  salicylates  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  of  quinine  ini 
malarial  fevers. 

2.  Attention  to  general  management  and  to  hygienic  conditions  is  always; 
of  essential  importance  in  the  treatment  of  a  febrile  illness.  This  matter 
will  be  again  specially  considered,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  stated 
that  two  of  the  most  essential  requisites  are  free  ventilation,  so  as  to  ensure- 
that  the  patient  obtains  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  that  the  vitiated  air  is 
removed  ;  and  cleanliness.  Rest  of  the  body  and  mental  quietude  are 
also  most  important  elements  in  the  treatment  of  many  febrile  cases,  and 
whenever  there  is  pyrexia  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 
Of  course  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  patients  are  so  ill  that  they 
are  unable  or  have  no  desire  to  get  up.  In  serious  cases  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  friends  or  others  who  are  not  required 
in  the  sick  room.  Of  course  competent  nursing  is  often  indispensable 
and  the  nurse  should  wear  dresses  which  do  not  rustle,  and  to  which,  in. 
the  case  of  contagious  fevers,  the  contagious  poison  will  not  readily 
adhere. 

3.  One  of  the  most  necessary  and  difficult  parts  of  the  treatment  in- 
many  cases  of  fever  consists  in  judicious  dieting,  including  the  adminis- 
tration of  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  When  acute  pyrexia  is  present, 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  solid  food  should  not  be  given,  and 
that  the  diet  should  be  of  a  liquid  nature.  In  many  cases  low  diet  is  indi- 
cated at  first,  and  in  mild  febrile  attacks  throughout.  In  more  severe  cases,, 
however,  abundant  nutriment  is  subsequently  needed,  or  sometimes  even 
from  the  outset.  Then  the  food  must  be  nutritious,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  easy  assimilation.  Milk  is  a  most  valuable  article  of 
diet,  as  well  as  good  beef-tea,  mutton-broth,  chicken-broth,  and  eggs. 
Meat-extracts  and  juices  are  often  of  much  service  ;  and  "  peptonized 
foods  "  are  also  frequently  of  great  value.  A  most  important  matter 
which  often  needs  special  attention  is  to  give  the  food  at  frequent  and 
regular  intervals,  in  definite  and  moderate  quantities,  and  the  patient 
should  in  severe  cases  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  too  long  a  time,  and 
thus  be  deprived  of  the  requisite  nutriment.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  definite  and  rigid  rules  on  these  points,  but  each  case 
must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  In  low  forms  of  fever  large  quantities 
of  nutriment  are  called  for. 

With  regard  to  alcoho  ic  stimulants,  these  are  by  no  means  always 
required  in  febrile  diseases,  and  their  indiscriminate  use  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  tliey  are  of  the  utmost 
value,  though  much  experience  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the 
particular  kind  and  quantity  of  stimulant  to  be  administered  under 
different  circumstances.  Therefore  young  practitioners  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  as  to  how  they  employ  these  remedies,  and  should 
watch  their  effects  very  closely.  Wine,  especially  champagne  or  port, 
or  brandy  generally  answer  best,  of  which  if  may  be  necessary  to  give 
large  quantities,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  taken  in  certain 
febrile  cases  without,  producing  the  Ordinary  intoxicating  effects  of 
alcohol.  It  is  most  important  that  stimulanls  should  be  administered 
at  regular  intervals  and  in  drfmitr  dnsrs.    The  essential  value  of  alcohol 
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consists,  not  in  its  making  up  for  food,  which  must  be  given  at  the  same 
time,  but  in  that  it  maintains  the  action  of  the  heart  while  the  system 
is  struggling  against  the  effects  of  the  fever.  Hence  the  chief  indica- 
tion for  its  use  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  this  organ,  as 
•evidenced  by  its  impulse  and  sounds ;  by  the  frequency,  force,  and 
characters  of  the  pulse  ;  and  by  the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation. 
Particular  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  on  keeping  up 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  arterial  tension,  in  order  to  ensure 
proper  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  Other  organs,  however,  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  administration  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tongue,  skin,  respiratory 
organs,  and  nervous  system.  Their  good  effects  are  seen  in  the  tongue 
becoming  moist  and  less  furred,  the  skin  perspiring,  the  temperature 
being  reduced,  the  number  of  respirations  diminished,  and  the  nervous 
system  calmed.  If  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  baked,  the  skin  burning 
.and  non-perspiring,  the  respirations  hurried,  and  the  nervous  system 
•excited,  alcohol  is  doing  harm.  It  is  useful  to  smell  the  breath  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  stop  the  administration  of  stimulants  should  this 
give  evidence  that  the  system  is  becoming  saturated  with  alcohol. 

It  is  in  the  later  stages  of  prolonged  fever  that  alcohol  is  most  useful, 
and  especially  when  it  tends  towards  an  adynamic  or  typhoid  type.  No 
case,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  sink  into  a  low  condition  for  want 
•of  stimulants,  as  it  may  then  be  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
revive  the  patient.  If  there  is  any  probability  of  this  event  taking 
place,  they  should  be  employed  from  the  first.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
very  important  in  these  cases  to  watch  constantly  and  thoroughly,  and 
to  observe  at  frequent  intervals  the  effects  of  the  administration  of 
stimulants,  lest  they  should  be  pushed  too  far.  They  must  be  given 
with  particular  caution  if  the  urine  is  very  deficient  or  albuminous.  As 
to  the  quantity  required,  this  will  vary  much  in  different  cases.  Usually 
from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  will  be  needed,  given  at 
intervals  of  from  three  hours  to  half  an  hour,  according  to  circumstances. 
•Old  people  require  a  considerable  quantity  as  a  rule,  and  young  children 
bear  stimulants  well.  Wine  or  brandy  may  be  conveniently  given 
beaten  up  with  eggs,  the  brandy-and-egg  mixture  (B.P.)  being  an 
•excellent  preparation  ;  or  brandy  may  be  mixed  with  beef-tea  or  milk. 

4.  The  next  indication  is  to  attend  to  the  pyrexia  itself,  and,  when 
required,  to  have  recourse  to  more  or  less  active  measures  for  reducing 
the  bodily  temperature.  In  cases  of  slight  or  moderate  fever  it  is 
sufficient  to  administer  the  milder  classes  of  remedies,  conveniently 
named  refrigerants  or  febrifuges.  The  term  refrigerant  has  been 
specially  applied  to  agents  which  relieve  thirst,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  febrile  condition  is  thus  materially  alleviated. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  drinks  will  be  found  agreeable  in 
different  cases,  namely,  simple  iced  water;  barley-water;  toast-and- 
water  ;  iced  milk  with  soda-water ;  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium, 
which  may  be  flavoured  according  to  taste ;  some  acid  drink,  such 
as  lemonade  made  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  a  drink  composed 
of  5]  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  Oj  of  water  or  barley-water, 
and  a  little  honey  or  sugar;  "  imperial  drink";  tamarind-water ;  or  iced 
champagne  with  seltzer- water  or  soda-water  in  small  quantities,  if 
stimulants  are  indicated.  The  frequent  sucking  of  small  fragments  of  ice 
will  generally  be  found  of  much  service.  Patients  may  also  in  most  cases 
be  affowedto  suck  juicy  fruits  in  moderation,  such  as  grapes  or  oranges. 
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In  addition  to  the  administration  of  refrigerants  of  this  class,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  properly  opened,  and  a  simple  saline  mixture 
given,  composed  of  solution  of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonium,  or 
citrate  of  potassium,  with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  or  nitrate  of  potassiumr 
and  some  syrup.  The  skin  and  kidneys  are  thus  acted  upon,  and  in 
many  cases,  even  of  some  duration,  this  line  of  treatment  is  all  that  is 
required,  in  addition  to  general  nursing.  Indeed,  in  the  early  stage  of' 
even  high  pyrexia  it  is  usually  best  to  be  content  with  these  measures, 
for  the  temperature  will  probably  be  thus  brought  down  if  the  fever  is 
not  due  to  some  definite  and  persistent  cause. 

The  agents  and  methods  intended  more  directly  for  lowering  tem- 
perature are  named  antipyretics  or  apyretics.  In  suitable  cases  they  are 
of  the  utmost  value,  but  always  need  to  be  employed  with  judgment 
and  discretion.  The  immediate  purposes  to  be  kept  in  view  in  having 
recourse  to  them  may  be  thus  stated  :  First,  to  check  at  the  onset 
what  threatens  to  be  a  severe  febrile  attack  of  an  indefinite  kind. 
Secondly,  to  hasten  the  progress  and  termination  of  a  paroxysm,  which 
has  to  go  through  its  course,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fit  of  ague.  Thirdly, 
to  make  the  patient  more  comfortable  while  passing  through  one  of  the 
usual  fevers,  or  any  other  illness  of  limited  duration  attended  with  con- 
siderable pyrexia.  Fourthly,  by  systematic  antipyretic  treatment  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  in  such  cases  when  it  tends  to  be  high  ;  to. 
lengthen  the  intervals  of  remission  or  apyrexia  ;  and  to  shorten  the 
entire  duration  of  the  illness.  Fifthly,  to  moderate  pyrexia  in  various 
diseases  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  liable  to  occur,  such  as  pulmonary 
phthisis,  pernicious  anaamia,  or  lymphadenoma.  In  this  class  of  cases 
particular  caution  is  necessary.  Lastly,  above  all  to  treat  hyperpyrexia, 
and  to  bring  down  the  temperature  as  speedily  as  possible  when  it 
threatens  to  reach  a  dangerous  height,  or  is  rising  rapidly.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  extreme  value  of  the  more  energetic  methods  of  anti- 
pyretic treatment  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  practitioner  must 
always  be  on  the  watch,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  carry  them  out  without 
delay  and  efficiently  when  required,  but  at  the  same  time  with  due  care- 
and  discrimination. 

Coming  now  to  the  agents  and  methods  of  treatment  employed  as  anti- 
pyretics, no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  explain  their  modes  of  action. 
The  most  powerful  means  at  our  disposal  is  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  body  generally,  or  to  some  portion  of  it.  The  modes  of  applying  cold 
are  various,  of  which  the  chief  are  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body 
with  water,  either  tepid  or  cold;  placing  the  patient  upon  a  water-bed 
containing  cold  water ;  the  use  of  the  "  ice-cradle,"  as  employed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Fenwick  (Outlines  op  Medical  Treatment);  cold  affusion  or 
douching,  which  may  be  practised  independently,  or  while  the  patient  is 
in  a  warm  bath  ;  wet-packing  in  a  sheet;  applying  compresses  dipped 
in  cold  or  iced  water  over  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  the  use  of  cold  or 
tepid  baths;  the  application  of  ice-bags  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  over  the  spine,  nape  of  the  neck,  cardiac  region,  or 
epigastrium  ;  an  ice-cap  applied  to  the  head,  or  a  Leiter's  coil ;  inject- 
ing iced  water  into  the  rectum;  or  placing  the  patient  in  a  warm  or 
tepid  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  then  gradually  reduced  by  the 
removal  of  the  warm,  and  the  addition  of  cold  water  or  even  of  ice,  the 
latter  being  also  in  some  cases  applied  to  the  head,  spine,  chest,  or 
abdomen  at  the  same  time.  After  having  been  kept  in  the  bath  for  a 
varying  time,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  patient  is 
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•quickly  dried,  removed  to  bed,  and  wrapped  in  blankets;  it  may  also  be 
necessary  to  apply  hot  bottles  to  the  feefc.  In  suitable  eases  it  i.s 
requisite  to  repeat  the  bath,  even  several  times,  and  to  apply  ice  in  the 
intervals. 

Some  of  the  methods  mentioned  are  not  only  useful  in  reducing 
temperature,  and  making  the  patient  feel  more  comfortable,  but  they 
likewise  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse;  give  marked  relief  to  low 
nervous  symptoms  ;  and  may  have  an  influence  upon  the  development  of 
certain  exanthematous  eruptions,  either  in  the  way  of  bringing  them 
■out,  or  of  limiting  their  amount  and  improving  their  quality.  A  syste- 
matic hydrotherapeutic  treatment  of  all  fevers  is  now  often  practised, 
especially  on  the  Continent.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment ought  not  to  be  followed  as  a  matter  of  routine,  aud  there  are 
grave  objections  against  the  more  severe  methods  by  which  it  is  carried 
■out.  Sponging  the  skin,  the  wet-pack,  the  use  of  a  cold  water-bed,  the 
application  of  compresses  over  the  abdomen  and  chest,  or  of  the  ice-cap 
or  Leiter's  coil  to  the  head,  are  modes  which  are  available  in  many 
cases,  arid  might  be  practised  with  advantage  much  more  frequently 
than  is  customary,  especially  as  they  are  not  at  all  dangerous  if  proper 
care  be  exercised.  When  baths  are  used  to  control  temperature  which 
is  not  serious  in  itself,  but  from  its  duration,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  employ  them  below  70°  or  65°.  The  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  use  of  external  cold  is  so  eminently  serviceable  are 
those  in  which  the  temperature  shows  a  tendency  to  ascend  rapidly, 
or  in  which  there  is  actual  hyperpyrexia.  My  own  experience 
agrees  with  that  of  a  large  number  of  other  observers  as  to  the  remark- 
able benefit  which  may  be  derived  under  such  circumstances  from  the 
employment  of  baths  in  the  manner  above  described.  Undoubtedly  in 
-similar  cases  not  only  is  it  advisable  to  adopt  such  a  plan  of  treatment, 
but  this  is  the  only  method  which  seems  to  offer  any  chance  of  recovery. 
Of  course  it  must  always  be  conducted  under  competent  and  strict 
supervision,  and  its  effects  carefully  watched. 

Venesection  has  been  employed  with  the  view  of  subduing  pyrexia, 
but  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  acts  most  injuriously,  and  there- 
fore should  never  be  practised  merely  for  this  object,  although  it  may 
be  required  for  other  purposes  in  febrile  cases. 

Medicinal  agents  used  as  antipyretics  are  of  different  kinds,  and  act  in 
different  ways.  One  group  include  depressing  drugs,  especially  aconite, 
veratrum  viride,  and  tartar  emetic,  and  in  appropriate  cases  these  are 
decidedly  beneficial.  They  reduce  the  temperature  in  some  degree, 
but  have  also  a  striking  effect  on  the  cardiac  action  and  pulse, 
diminishing  both  frequency  and  force,  and  lower  the  respirations.  Some 
of  these  drugs  have  a  further  action  on  the  excretory  organs.  A 
favourite  mode  of  treatment  in  certain  cases  is  to  give  tincture  of 
aconite  in  one  or  two  minim  doses  every  half-hour ;  while  some 
practitioners  administer  it  every  five  minutes,  until  twenty  or  thirty 
minims  have  been  taken.  Quinine  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  antipyretics,  and  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
temperature,  or  checking  its  ascent.  It  is  well  known  that  this  drug 
has  a  powerful  influence  over  ague,  and  when  given  in  considerable  doses 
— v-xx  grains  or  more,  repeated  at  variable  intervals,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances—  it  has  some  power  of  diminishing  excessive  heat  in  other 
conditions.  Its  administration  maybe  accompanied  with  the  application 
of  cold.    Digitalis  has  been  employed  as  an  antipyretic,  especially  in 
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•combination  -with  quinine,  but  on  no  very  definite  grounds.  Salicine, 
salicylic  acid,  and  salicylates  are  valuable  in  certain  forms  of  fever; 
and  salicylate  of  quinine  lias  been  especially  recommended.  Salol  lias 
been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  these  remedies.  Another  class  of 
agents  which  are  in  certain  cases  efficacious  in  reducing  temperature  are 
those  which  produce  free  perspiration,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  Dover's  powder,  or  move  especially  jaborandi  or  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  remarkable  series  of  artificial  compounds 
have  been  obtained  by  refined  methods  of  synthetical  chemistry,  which 
possess  powerful  antipyretic  properties.  Numerous  preparations  of 
this  kiud  are  in  use,  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  phenazone  or  anti- 
pyrin,  acetanilide  or  antifebrin,  phenacetin,  and  pyrodin  or  hydracetin. 
While  recognizing  the  power  of  these  agents  in  considerably  reducing 
febrile  temperature,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  liable  to 
produce  more  or  less  unpleasant  or  even  dangerous  effects,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  they  should  always  be  employed  with 
caution,  and  only  under  proper  medical  supervision. 

With  regard  to  alcohol  as  an  antipyretic,  it  is  certain  that  this  agent 
only  lowers  temperature  when  given  in  large  quantities,  and  then 
onlv  to  a  comparatively  slight  degree.  To  pour  it  into  the  system  in 
a  reckless  manner  for  this  purpose  is,  therefore,  most  objectionable, 
especially  in  cases  of  hyperpyrexia.  At  the  same  time  its  judicious 
use  as  a  stimulant  is  of  great  service  under  such  circumstances, 
especially  when  the  more  severe  methods  of  applying  cold  are  being- 
carried  out. 

5.  Another  important  indication  in  febrile  cases  is  to  watch  the 
excretions,  and  observe  Avhether  proper  elimination  is  taking  place. 
Some  authorities  advocate  energetic  eliminatory  treatment  in  all  such 
cases,  by  which  they  propose  to  get  rid  of  any  specific  morbid  poison,  as 
well  as  of  the  products  resulting  from  tissue-change.  Such  treatment, 
however,  is  only  exceptionally  called  for,  though  mild  eliminatory 
measures,  such  as  keeping  the  bowels  acting  properly,  and  giving' 
diluents  freely,  in  addition  to  the  saline  mixture  already  mentioned, 
should  always  be  carried  out.  It  is  requisite  in  serious  febrile  diseases  to 
examine  the  excretions,  especially  the  urine,  at  frequeut  intervals,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  whether  the  materials  formed  are  being  properly  got  rid 
of,  and,  if  such  is  not  the  case,  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  aid  their 
removal.  Should  symptoms  arise  indicating  that  the  system  is  being 
poisoned  by  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  tissue-change  in  the 
blood,  energetic  eliminatory  treatment  is  decidedly  called  for.  This 
Consists  in  measures  which  promote  the  free  action  of  the  skin, 
bowels,  and  kidneys,  by  suitable  diaphoretics,  •purgatives,  and  diuretics. 
The  employment  of  baths  materially  increases  the  skin-action.  In  severe 
cases,  should  the  urine  be  markedly  deficient,  it  is  desirable  to  endeavour 
to  excite  the  kidneys  into  activity,  by  applying  hot  fomentations, 
linseed-meal  poultices,  or  sinapisms  over  the  loins,  or  by  means  of  dry- 
cupping.  Purgatives  must  be  employed  with  caution,  as  they  are 
likely  to  weaken  the  patient,  but  they  are  often  required,  and  the 
saline  aperients  are  very  efficient  in  these  cases.  When  diarrhoea  is 
present,  some  advocate  that  this  symptom  should  not  be  checked,  or 
shonld  even  be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  medicines,  as  it  is  a  natural 
mode  of  elimination  of  a  poison.  It  certainly  is  not  always  desirable  1o 
stop  diarrhoea,  but  shonld  it  be  excessive,  or  evidently  weakening  the 
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patient,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  advisable  to  control  the  discharge- 
by  appropriate  remedies. 

6.  Many  symptoms  occur  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases  which  demand 
particular  treatment.  The  more  common  of  these  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

a.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  often  troublesome.. 
Thirst  has  been  already  alluded  to.  The  mouth  is  frequently  unplea- 
sant, and  it  is  necessary  to  give  instructions  to  the  nurse  to  see  that  it 
is  properly  cleansed  from  time  to  time.  A  mouth-wash  containing  a- 
few  drops  of  Condy's  fluid,  or  some  other  simple  antiseptic,  maybe  used, 
with  advantage  in  many  cases. 

Vomitinq  is  not  uncommonly  a  symptom  needing  attention.  It  was  a 
former  practice,  still  adopted  by  some,  to  give  an  emetic  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  febrile  attack,  but  for  such  treatment  there  is  no- 
warrant.  If,  however,  vomiting  or  an  inclination  to  vomit  seems  to  be- 
due  to  some  source  of  irritation  in  the  stomach,  an  emetic  may  be  useful,, 
such  as  a  full  dose  of  ipecacuanha  wine  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  followed  by- 
plenty  of  lukewarm  water.  In  order  to  check  vomiting  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  diet,  and  it  will  be  well  to  give  no  food  at  all,  if  this 
symptom  is  troublesome,  except  very  small  quantities  of  iced  milk  with 
lime-water  or  soda-water  at  frequent  intervals ;  or  a  teaspoonful  of" 
brandy  with  the  same  quantity  of  strong  beef-tea  or  beef-juice.  Iced 
champagne  with  seltzer-water  in  small  doses  is  also  very  serviceable,  as 
well  as  the  sucking  of  ice.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  support  the  patient 
while  there  is  persistent  sickness,  it  will  be  best  to  give  the  stomach 
entire  rest,  and  to  administer  nutriment  and  stimulants  by  means  of 
enemata  and  suppositories.  With  regard  to  medicinal  remedies, 
the  most  efficacious  in  checking  vomiting  in  febrile  conditions  are- 
effervescent  draughts  with  hydrocyanic  acid— 11],  ij-iv;  or  the  latter 
with  a  little  mucilage  or  some  preparation  of  bismuth.  If  opium 
or  morphine  is  admissible,  it  is  useful  in  some  cases  to  add  tincture- 
of  opium  or  solution  of  morphine— 111  iij-v— to  each  effervescent 
drauo-ht.  When  sickness  resists  the  ordinary  remedies,  minute- 
doses°of  strychnine  sometimes  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  checking- 
it  Local  applications  over  the  epigastrium  are  serviceable  in  ob- 
stinate cases,  namely,  linseed-meal  poultices,  sinapisms,  flying  blisters, 
or  cold  by  meaus  of  the  ice-bag.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  tendency 
to  vomiting  is  not  kept  up  by  anything  wrong  in  the  sick-room,  such  as- 
a  bad  smell  or  deficient  ventilation. 

The  bowels  very  often  require  to  be  regulated.  In  most  cases  consti- 
pation is  the  symptom  calling  for  treatment.  Among  the  best  aperients 
in  febrile  conditions  may  be  mentioned  a  compound  rhubarb  pill ;  com- 
pound senna  mixture;  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesium  with 
peppermint-water  ;  a  Scidlitz  powder ;  castor-oil  :  or,  for  children,  com- 
pound rhubarb  powder.  In  some  cases  calomel,  coloeynth,  or  other  more- 
Powerful  purgatives  are  required.  Diarrhoea  sometimes  needs  to  be- 
Eked,  but  if  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  may  be  of  an  oratory 
character  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  heedlessly  interfered  with.  It 
^  be  generally  stopped,  if  necessary,  by  the  ordinary  remedies  m 
different gcombinationsPIsuch  as  opium  in  the  form  of  pill,  tincture  or 
enema;  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  bismuth;  chalk-mixture ;  tincture  ot 
catedu  ;  mineral  acids  ;  or  Dover's  or  compound  kino  P^der 

b  Head-^mptoms  are  among  the  most  common  needing  attention  n 
acute  i Tile  dfseases.    If  headache  is  severe  or  persistent,  it  is  desirable- 
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to  apply  souie  cold  lotiou  or  an  ice-bag  to  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck 
or  to  employ  cold  or  warm  affusion,  the  latter  answering  best  for  old  and 
feeble  patients.  It  is  often  advisable  to  cat  the  hair  as  short  as  possible 
or  in  grave  cases  it  may  even  be  needf  ul  to  shave  the  scalp.  Dry-cupping 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  serviceable  in  some  cases ;  or,  if  the  patient 
is  yonng  and  robust,  the  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  over  the 
temples  might  be  advantageous.  Similar  treatment  is  indicated  should 
there  be  active  or  violent  delirium,  this  symptom  being  often  much 
relieved  by  freely  douching  the  head  with  water,  either  cold  or  warm. 
Small  blisters  to  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck  are  also  beneficial  in 
some  cases.  Low  delirium  generally  calls  for  the  free  administration  of 
stimulants. 

Sleeplessness  is  a  very  important  symptom  to  treat  in  febrile  cases  and 
demands  great  attention.    Patients  often  suffer  seriously  from  want  of 
sleep,  and  I  believe  that  very  injurious  consequences  sometimes  result  in 
fevers  from  a  needless  dread  of  giving  hypnotics.  Opium  and  morphine  are 
the  chief  remedies  of  this  class,  and  it  is  best  to  give  either  of  them  in  the 
liquid  form,  in  a  tolerably  full  dose.  If  there  is  much  throbbino-  headache 
or  active  delirium,  it  is  recommended  to  combine  the  opium  with  a  small 
dose  of  tartar  emetic  or  with  ipecacuanha,  Dover's  powder  beino-  an  ex- 
cellent preparation.    Should  there  be  a  tendency  to  low  delirium  opium 
may  be  given  along  with  stimulants.    This  drug  is  contra-indicated  if 
the  lungs  are  involved  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  respiratory 
functions  much  interfered  with ;  if  the  kidneys  are  affected  ;  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  stupor  ;  or  if  the  pupils  are  much  contracted.  Other, 
useful  hypnotics  in  febrile  conditions,  either  separately,  or  some  of  them* 
in  combination,  are  hydrate  of  chloral  ;  bromide  of  potassium  or  ammo- 
nium ;  sulphoual ;  tincture  of  hyoscyamus ;  or  tincture  of  belladonna. 
Paraldehyde,   urethane,   hypnone,   or  other  more   recent  hypnotics, 
are  useful  is  some  cases.    Hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  atropine,' 
or  hyoscine,  may  be  called  for  under  particular  circumstances.  General 
restlessness  and  irritability  is  frequently  much  relieved  by  sponginp-  the 
skin,  or  in  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  put  the  patient  into  a  warm 
bath.    If  the  sense  of  hearing  is  unpleasantly  acute,  it  is  useful  to  put 
a  little  cotton-wool  into  the  ears. 

Any  tendency  to  stupor  or  coma  must  be  combated  bv  freely  douching 
the  head  ;  applying  sinapisms  or  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as 
well  as  sinapisms  or  turpentine  fomentations  to  the  legs  and  chest ;  and 
administering  diffusible  stimulants  internally,  with  strong  coffee.  In 
extreme  cases  much  benefit  has  followed  the  application  of  a  blister  to 
the  shaven  scalp.  It  must  be  remembered  that  any  of  the  nervous 
symptoms  above  alluded  to  may  be  dependent  upon  retention  of  dele- 
tenou*  matters  within  the  system,  and  therefore  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  excretory  organs  are  acting  properly,  while  it  may  be  requisite 
to  promote  the  removal  of  retained  morbid  products,  by  exciting  a  free 
action  of  these  organs. 

c.  Measures  directed  against  adynamic  or  typhoid  symptoms  are  very 
pften  called  for  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases.  As  already  stated, 
aicoholic  stimulants  and  abundance  of  nourishment  are  demanded  under 
such  circumstances,  and  it,  is  extremely  important  that  these  should  be 
administered  at  frequent  intervals,  strict  directions  being  given  that  the 
patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  for  too  long  a  time,  and  thus  be 
deprived  of  the  necessary  support.  In  addition  to  theso  remedies, 
certain  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines  aro  very  useful  in  adynamic  cases, 
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namely,  carbonate  of  ammonium  with  some  preparation  of  cinchona 
bark,  quinine  in  full  doses,  mineral  acids,  sulphuric  ether,  spirit  of 
chloroform,  camphor,  and  musk.  At  the  same  time  sinapisms  maybe 
applied  over  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  application  of  the  ice-bag 
over  the  cardiac  region  has  been  recommended  to  rouse  the  heart  into 
activity  when  it  is  failing.  Digitalis  and  allied  remedies  are  also  called 
for  under  such  circumstances.  '  When  there  is  great  depression,  strong- 
coffee  and  the  administration  of  phosphorus  have  been  found  service- 
able ;  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  may  be  resorted  to  in  very  bad 
cases.  If  patients  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot  swallow, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  enemata,  by  means  of  which  food  and  stimu- 
lants, as  well  as  medicines,  may  be  administered.  It  is  important  in 
these  cases  to  look  to  the  bladder,  and  to  take  care  that  it  is  properly 
emptied,  the  catheter  being  employed  if  required. 

7.  In  acute  fevers  it  is  requisite  to  watch  for,  and  take  every  precau- 
tion against  local  complications,  and  to  treat  them  as  they  arise.    It  is 
especially  needful  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  as  these  organs  arc- 
very  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  hypostatic  congestion  or  inflammation. 
Pos'ition  will  have  some  influence  in  preventing  this  untoward  event,  the 
patient  not  being  allowed  to  lie  with  the  head  too  low,  while  change  of 
posture  from  time  to  time  is  encouraged.    It  is  further  advisable  to 
promote  cough  and  expectoration  occasionally,  so  as  to  avoid  any  accumu- 
lation of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  and  also  to  insti-uct  the  patient 
to  breathe  deeply  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may 
be  duly  expanded.     Inflammatory  affections  arising  in  the  course  of 
fevers  do  not  contra-indicate  the  use  of  stimulants,  provided  these 
remedies  are  otherwise  called   for.     Indeed,  not  uncommonly  they 
indicate  a  necessity  for  increasing  their  amount,    Particular  attention- 
should  be  directed' to  the  prevention  of  bed-sores,  as  they  are  very  prone 
to  occur  in  low  febrile  cases.    If  a  patient  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  bed 
for  any  length  of  time  a  firm  mattress  should  be  provided,  a  feather  or 
flock  bed  being  decidedlv  objectionable.    The  parts  upon  which  the 
patient  lies  must  be  frequently  examined,  and  kept  dry  and  clean  ;  con- 
tinued pressure  must  be  obviated  by  frequent  changes  of  position  and 
the  use  of  proper  pads  or  air-cushions ;  and  should  there  he  the  least 
sign  of  irritation,  a  water-pillow  or  bed  ought  to  be  provided.  Various 
applications  are  used  to  prevent  bed-sores,  or  to  treat  slight  abrasions, 
such  as  spirit  of  wine,  eau  de  Cologne,  or  some  ordinary  spirit,  either 
strong  or  diluted  with  water  ;  oxide  of  zinc  powder;  simple  ointment 
or  zinc  ointment ;  vaseline  ;  and  soap  plaster.    The  treatment  of  these 
lesions,  when  they  do  occur,  is  described  in  surgical  works. 

8.  Great  care  is  required  during  convalescence  after  a  severe  fever,  as 
regards  diet,  hygiene,  and  medicinal  treatment.  Tonics  and  remedies 
for  promoting  digestion  are  often  very  beneficial  at  this  period.  Undue- 
muscular  exertion  and  fatigue  must  be  avoided  for  some  time  ;  ami  an| 
sudden  effort  during  early  convalescence  is  to  be  specially  guarded 
against  after  a  severe  febrile  disease,  lest  it  may  cause  cardiac  failure  oi 
venous  thrombosis.  Change  of  air  is  often  attended  with  marked  bene- 
fit, and  hastens  convalescence  considerably.  Sequela;  must  he  watcnera 
for,  and  treated  according  to  their  nature,  if  they  should  supervene. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
CONTAGION.— IMMUNITY.— EPIDEMICS. 

These  subjects  are  of  such  vital  importance  in  relation  to  practical 
medicine,  that  their  consideration  from  a  general  point  of  view  is  quite 
•within  the  scope  of  a  ti'eatise  of  this  kind.  They  may  conveniently  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  chapter,  and  their  discussion  appropriately  follows 
that  of  fever,  on  account  of  their  special  connection  with  this  morbid 
state. 

I.  CONTAGION.— IMMUNITY. 

Using  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  a  contagious  disease  may  be  defined 
as  ■•  a  disease  which  is  capable  of  being  transmitted,  from  one  animal  to 
another,  either  of  the  same  or  some  other  species."  The  agent  by  which 
it  is  so  transmitted  is  named  the  contagium  or  contagion.  In  this  con- 
nection allusion  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  term  zymotic.  Originally 
it  implied  a  particular  fermentation  theory  in  relation  to  this  class  of 
diseases.  Now,  however,  it  is  employed  to  include  all  contagious  and 
other  maladies  which  can  be  prevented  by  proper  attention  to  hygienic 
and  other  prophylactic  measures. 

Origin  and  source  of  contagion  ;  conditions  under  which  it  exists ; 
and  modes  of  propagation. — It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  primary  origin  of  the  various  contagious  poisons,  and  as  to  whether 
they  are  capable  of  being  developed  de  novo  at  the  present  time.  Pro- 
bably a  limited  number  of  the  infectious  diseases  may  be  thus  generated, 
but  the  majority  of  these  affections  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
are  always  communicated  from  one  human  being  to  another;  while  a 
small  number  are  transmitted  from  some  other  animal  to  man,  such  as 
vaccinia,  hydrophobia,  glanders,  and  malignant  pustule.  In  some  cases 
the  latter  class  can  be  re-transmitted  to  the  same  or  another  animal, 
usually  in  a  modified  form. 

The  contagium  exists  under  different  forms,  and  is  given  off  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  There  is  one  distinct  class  of  affections  in  which  it  is 
Associated  with  obvious  parasitic  animals  or  plants,  or  their  germs,  for 
instance,  scabies  and  the  various  forms  of  tinea.  In  other  cases  the 
Contagium  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  organized  cells,  such  as  those 
of  cancer.  .Not  unfrequently  the  poison  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pus  or 
Other  mor  bid  products,  derived  from  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  surface, 
Or  from  pustules,  of  which  diphtheria,  small-pox,  gonorrhoea,  syphilis, 
panders,  and  puerperal  peritonitis  afford  illustrations.  It  may  exist  also 
in  the  contents  of  papules  or  vesicles ;  or  in  the  substance  of  the  dried 
•cab  which  succeeds  a  pustule,  as  in  the  case  of  small-pox.  Many  con- 
tagions poisons  have  no  palpable  form,  so  far  as  has  been  at  present 
ascertained,  but  pass  off  in  the  various  exhalations  and  excretions 
of  the  body,  especially  in  those  emanating  from  the  lungs  and  skin. 
•Some  are  supposed  only  to  contaminate  the  breath,  such  as  that  of 
whooping-cough  :  others  seem  to  be  present  in  all  the  exhalations,  as 
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well  as  in  the  various  secretions,  for  example,  that  of  small-pox.  .The 
poison  of  scarlatina  is  very  abundant  in  connection  with  the  epithelium 
of  the  skin  which  is  shed 'in  this  disease,  and  may  thus  be  retained  in  a 
dormant  state  in  clothing  for  an  indefinite  time.  Cholera  and  typhoid 
fever  are  communicable  mainly  through  the  faeces.  Hydrophobia  is  an 
example  of  a  contagious  malady  only  transmissible  through  a  special 
secretion,  namely,  the  saliva.  It  is  said  that  malignant  pustule  may 
arise  from  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  affected  with  this  disease  1  he 
blood  mav  be  the  channel  by  which  a  contagious  poison  is  directly  con- 
veyed, it  is  important  to  remember  also  that  emanations  from  the  dead 
"body  may  convey  infection,  even  for  some  time  after  death. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  how  the  contagium  may  be  transmitted 
from  one  animal  or  individual  to  another,  and  how  it  gams  access  into 
the  system  ?  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  material  in 
which  the  poison  resides  into  close  and  intimate  relationship  with  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  tissues,  so  that  immediate  absorption  may  take 
place  This  is  artificially  carried  out  by  inoculation,  that  is,  by  punc- 
turing the  skin  or  otherwise  destroying  its  superficial  portion,  and  intro- 
ducing the  contagious  material  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  or 
even  directly  into  a  vessel.  It  may  be  absorbed,  however,  through 
any  abrasion  or  ulcer,  situated  either  on  the  skin  or  a  mucous  surface. 
Hydrophobia,  syphilis,  and  vaccinia  are  examples  of  diseases  which  can 
only  be  propagated  in  this  way. 

Another  mode  of  communication  is  by  direct  contact,  without  any 
breach  of  continuity  of  the  surface.  This  has  been  specially  termed 
transmission  by  contagion,  but  it  is  not  advisable  thus  to  restrict  the 
use  of  this  word.  It  is  particularly  through  mucous  membranes  that 
contagious  poisons  enter  the  system  in  this  way,  as  is  well  illustrated  by 
o-onorrhcea  and  purulent  ophthalmia.  Parasitic  diseases  are  propagated 
by  contact,  such  as  scabies  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  malignant  pustule 
may  arise  in  consequence  of  the  infected  matter  soaking  through  the 

SkMany  contagious  affections  can  be  conveyed  from  one  individual  to 
another  without  the  necessity  of  any  immediate  contact  between  them. 
The  contagium  is  given  off  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  travels 
to  the  unaffected  person,  being  subsequently  inhaled  or  swallowed,  thus 
reaching  the  several  mucous  surfaces,  or  possibly  even  entering  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  ;  or  in  some  instances  being  directly  absorbed  by  the 
skin     To  this  mode  of  communication  many  would  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  infection.    Tuberculosis  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
being  infectious  through  the  dried  sputum  of  patients  suffering  irom 
pulmonary  phthisis  being  diffused  in  the  air     An  mteckve ^ 
also  be  conveyed  into  the  system  by  means  of  water,  or  of  food  such 
milk  or  beef-tea.    Water  used  for  drinking  purposes  is  a  most  dangei ous 
medium  for  conveying  the  poison  of  certain  diseases,  especially  choJeia 
and  typhoid  fever,  in  consequence  of  its  being  tainted  with  the  exc eta 
of   patients  suffering  from  these   complaints.     Further,  contagious 
elements  often  become  attached  to  what  are  termed  fomites,  mc^mg 
articles  of  clothing,  especially  those  of  a  woollen,  silken,  or  co  ten 
fabric;    bedding  and  bed-clothes;  hair   and  various  other  aiticies, 
and  they  are    thus   propagated.     They   may   retain   their  activity 
under  these  circumstances  for  long  periods,  m  this  way  being  the 
means    of    originating    their    several    diseases    after    conside  able 
intervals,  though  they  tend  to  become  weakened  by  lapse  of  time. 
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Persons  passing  between  the  sick  and  healthy  are  liable  to  carry  an 
infectious  disease  to  the  latter.  Probably  domesticated  animals,  such 
as  dogs  and  cats,  may  be  the  means  of  transmitting  contagium  from  one 
individual  to  another.  A  contagious  poison  may  also  be  conveyed  by 
clothes  sent  to  laundries,  or  sent  home  from  an  infected  school ;  as  well 
as  by  letters,  cabs,  and  numerous  other  agencies.  Moreover,  it  frequently 
becomes  attached  to  furniture,  or  to  the  floor  and  walls  of  rooms,  and 
thus  an  infectious  disease  may  break  out  after  an  indefinite  interval  if 
an  apartment  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  patient  suffering  from  the 
complaint  has  not  been  properly  disinfected. 

Plies  and  other  insects  are  believed  to  be  the  means  of  disseminating 
contagious  diseases  in  some  instances,  by  alighting  first  on  diseased,  and 
then  on  healthy  individuals  ;  or  they  may  probably  convey  contagious 
poisons  directly  from  excreta.  Earthworms  are  said  to  be  instrumental 
in  carrying  the  contagion  of  splenic  fever  from  dead  to  living  animals. 

Some  contagious  maladies  may  be  communicated  by  all  the  modes 
just  considered,  others  only  through  one  or  more  of  them. 

Degrees  of  contagiousness  of  different  diseases,  and  modifying 
influences.— There  are  marked  differences  with  regai-d  to  the  facility 
and  certainty  of  the  transmission  of  contagious  diseases.  Some,  such  as 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  are  very  readily  communicated ; 
others,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  are  uncertain.  The  contagium  of  influenza 
is  extremely  diffusible;  that  of  typhus  fever  seems  to  be  concentrated 
about  the  patient,  and  is  much  weakened  or  destroyed  by  dilution  with  air. 
Many  modifying  influences  are  also  at  work.  The  probability  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  being  communicated  is,  as  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  poison  which  reaches  the  system,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  many  instances  a  very  minute  dose  is  sufficient. 
The  virulence  of  a  contagium  also  often  varies  at  different  periods, 
either  in  the  course  of  a  particular  infectious  malady,  or  of  an  epidemic. 
'I he  mode  of  application  has  considerable  influence,  inoculation  being 
obviously  the  most  certain.  It  is  believed  that  a  contagium  becomes 
weakened  by  passing  through  several  individuals. 

-Much  probably  depends  on  the  temperament,  constitution,  state  of 
health,  and  previous  habits  of  the  individual  whom  a  contagium 
reaches,  as  to  whether  the  corresponding  disease  will  be  transmitted  or 
not .  A  previous  attack  of  an  infectious  malady  usually  affords  immunity 
against  a  second,  provided  it  is  not  too  slight,  but  not  invariably,  and  it 
may  appear  a  third  time  or  even  more  frequently  in  exceptional 
in-tances;  when  a  second  attack  does  occur,  it  is  generally  of  a  mild 
character.  Syphilis  cannot  be  produced  even  by  inoculation  after  this 
hart  been  done  a  certain  number  of  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  case  of  certain  infective  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas  and 
tuberculosis,  one  attack  actually  predisposes  to  others  of  the  same  com- 
plaint. It  is  quite  exceptional,  but  not  impossible,  for  two  infectious 
diseases  to  be  present  in  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  and  should 
inch  an  event  occur,  they  generally  modify  one  another;  in  some  instances 
one  affection  of  this  kind  exercises  a  protective  influence  against  another, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  or  greatly  modifies  it,  as  is  well- 
exemplified  in  the  relation  which  exists  between  small-pox  and  vaccina- 
tion. Not  uncommonly  a  patient  suffers  from  two  or  more  contagious 
com  plaints  in  succession,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  first  one  may  pre- 
dispose the  individual  to  be  affected  by  those  which  follow  it.  Some 
persons  seem  quite  insusceptible  to  certain  infections  disorders,  without 
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any  obvious  explanation.    In  such  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
disease  has  occurred  during  intra-uterine  life. 

External  circumstances  have  a  very  important  influence  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  contagion.  Unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  undoubtodly 
increase  the  virulence  of  many  contagious  poisons,  such  as  those  of 
typhus  and  relapsing  fevers.  It  is  believed  that  water  intensities  the 
action  of  the  contagium  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  and  some  even 
maintain  that  these  contagia  are  harmless  when  they  first  escape,  and 
only  acquire  virulent  properties  after  a  certain  interval.  Climate  and 
season  have  a  considerable  modifying  influence,  some  diseases  requiring 
a  hioh  temperature  for  their  development,  others  being  checked  by  much 
external  heat.  The  direct  application  of  great  heat  or  extreme  cold,  as 
well  as  of  certain  chemical  agents,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
arresting  the  development  of,  or  destroying  contagious  poisons,  as  upon 
these  effects  depend  in  a  great  measure  the  power  which  Ave  possess  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  diseases  which  they  originate. 

Nature  of  contagion.— There  are  certain  contagious  affections  which 
are  evidently  produced  by  definite  parasitic  plants  or  animals,  and  m 
each  individual  disease  of  this  class,  the  particular  animal  or  plant 
which  originates  it  obviously  constitutes  its  contagious  element,  as 
exemplified  by  scabies,  different  forms  of  tinea,  and  actinomycosis. 
With  regard  to  the  diseases  usually  regarded  as  infectious,  it  is  assumed 
that  in  connection  with  each  of  them  there  is  a  "  specific  morbific  agent 
or  poison,  capable  of  exciting  and  propagating  this  one  disease  and  no 
other,  and  without  the  action  of  which  upon  the  system  it  cannot 
possibly  arise."  This  agent  has  been  variously  named  a  contagium,  virus; 
or  zyme ;  and  its  nature  we  have  now  to  consider. 

A  contagium,  especially  in  the  case  of  infective  forms  of  inflammation, 
may  be  associated  with  distinct  morbid  products,  such  as  diphtheritic 
membrane  or  pus ;  but  it  is  in  reality  something  quite  distinct  from 
such  morbid  materials. 

The  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  contagium,  which  are  at  all  worthy  ot 
consideration,  may  be  classed  as:— 1.  Chemical  or  Physico-chemical; 
2.  Vital  or  Germ-theory.  Under  the  former,  two  chief  views  may  be 
mentioned,  namely:— (a.)  That  the  contagium  in  each  disease  is  a 
specific  chemical  compound,  probably  of  an  organic  nature,  and  either 
solid,  liquid,  or  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  gas.  (b.)  That  it  is  albuminoid 
matter  in  a  state  of  rapid  chemical  and  physical  change— in  short,  mere 
decomposing  organic  matter. 

The  germ-theory,  or  theory  of  contagium  vivum,  is  at  the  present  day 
very  generally,  though  not  universally,  accepted.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  it  is  maintained  that  in  all  contagious  diseases  the  infective 
agents  are  living  micro-organisms  (also  termed  micro-zyvies  and  microbes) 
or  their  germs,  which  are  specifically  distinct  from  each  other  m  the 
several  individual  affections. 

These  organisms  are  generally  regarded  as  being  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
belonging  to  the  Schizomyceta;  or  fission-fungi.  Different  classifications 
are  adopted,  but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  speak  of  all  pathogenic 
organisms  as  Bacteria,  which  for  convenience'  sake  are  divided  into 
certain  groups,  namely:— 1.  Cocci  or  micrococci,  spherical  or  slightly 
oval  cells,  arranged  tLS—diplococci,  in  pairs;  streptococci,  in  threads  or 
chains;  tetracocci  or  tetraqena,  in  fours;  sarcinw,  in  bale-like  masses, 
forming  groups  of  eights;'  and  staphylococci,  in  irregular  masses  or  balls, 
like  bunches  of  grapes.    2.  Bacilli,  straight,  elongated,  rod-shaped,  oi 
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tluead-like  cells  (also  sometimes  specially  called  bacteria).  3.  Spirilla 
or  spirochete,  curved,  spiral,  or  screw-like  rods  or  tilaments.  Masses  of 
•cocci  or  rods  joined  together  by  a  gelatinous  intercellular  substance  have 
been  named  zoogkea. 

The  main  arguments  upon  which  the  germ-doctrine  in  relation  to 
contagious  diseases  rests  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :— First,  the 
foundation  for  this  doctrine  originated  in  a  supposed  analogy  between 
ordinary  fermentation  and  the  mode  of  action  of  contagia;  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  fermentation  is  invariably  associated  with,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  growth  of  organisms.  Moreover,  special  kinds  of  fermen- 
tation are  related  to  special  organisms;  thus,  vinous  fermentation 
i-  sel  up  by,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  development  of  the 
torula  cereviskv;  while  the  bacterium  lactis  always  leads  to  the  lactic 
.acid  fermentation  (Lister).  Secondly,  the  germ-doctrine  seems  to 
explain  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  the  phenomena  which  con- 
tagions diseases  present,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  contagium  within 
the  body,  as  well  as  its  power  of  retaining  its  vitality  for  long  periods, 
and  of  resisting  destructive  influences.  Thirdly,  infective  inflammations 
are  found  to  be  attended  with  the  development  of  abundant  micro- 
organisms in  the  affected  tissues ;  and  these  organisms  have  been  proved 
tu  be  concerned  in  originating  septicajmia.  Some  pathologists,  however, 
look  npon  the  bacteria  present  in  the  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of 
infective  inflammation,  not  as  the  cause  of  the  morbid  process,  but  as  its 
products,  being  developed  from  pre-existing  germs,  the  tissues  under- 
going a  "  bacterial  degeneration."  Fourthly,  the  connection  between 
certain  contagious  diseases  and  characteristic  organisms  now  seems  to 
have  been  definitely  established.  Indeed,  in  relation  to  certain  of  these 
complaints,  their  specific  microbes  are  regarded  as  being  of  great  value  in 
diagnosis,  in  the  hands  of  experts  in  bacteriology,  either  in  themselves, 
-or  from  their  staining-reactions,  their  modes  of  cultivation  and  the 
results  thus  produced,  or  the  effects  of  inoculation  of  animals  with  the 
cultures  or  their  products. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Koch  as  necessary  to 
prove  that  a  disease  is  caused  by  a  special  micro-organism :— 1.  It  must 
be  constantly  found  in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  those  suffering  from  the 
disease.  2.  It  must  be  capable  of  growth  and  cultivation  in  some 
medium  outside  the  body,  and  of  being  completely  separated  by  succes- 
sive cultivations.  3.  After  cultivation  through  several  generations,  the 
product  must  produce  the  original  disease  when  inoculated  into  some 
animal.  4.  In  the  blood  and  tissues  of  this  animal  a  micro-organism 
precisely  the  same  as  the  original  one  must  be  found. 

Effects  of  a  contagium  in  the  body ;  and  modes  of  action. — The 
effects  of  a  contagium  may  be  entirely  local  and  superficial,  as  in  the  case 
of  .scabies;  or  in  some  instances  they  are  at  first  local,  but  subsequently 
become  general  or  constitutional,  for  example,  diphtheria,  syphilis, 
vaccinia,  and  small-pox  by  inoculation.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  primary 
action  of  the  poison  seems  to  be  on  the  general  system,  and  this  is 
usually  followed  by  local  lesions. 

W  hen  contagious  diseases  begin  with  obvious  local  effects,  as  in 
syphilis  or  inoculated  small-pox,  the  lymphatic,  glands  next  above 
speedily  become  specifically  affected.  At.  or  about  the  time  that  these 
-changes  are  at  their  height,  febrile  symptoms  appear,  and  soon  after  the 
characteristic  eruption  or  other  phenomena  become  developed.  In  those 
affections  where  there  are  no  evident  primary  local  changes,  it  is 
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generally  believed  that  the  several  contagia  act  first  upon  the  blood,  or, 
as  some  think,  upon  the  nervous  system.  The  view  held  by  some 
pathologists,  however,  is  that  even  in  these  diseases  the  poison  sets  up 
in  the  first  instance  a  specific  local  process  at  the  spot  or  spots  where  it 
reaches  the  body,  followed  by  changes  in  the  next  lymphatic  glands,  and 
then  by  general  infection  of  the  system.  In  any  case  the  general  system 
and  the  blood  become  affected  more  or  less  speedily. 

The  manner  in  which  micro-organisms  act  in  infective  diseases,  when 
they  reach  the  body,  and  the  effects  they  produce,  were  at  first  mere 
matters  of  conjecture  or  hypothesis.  The  observations  and  experi- 
mental researches  of  recent  years,  however,  have  thrown  considerable 
light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  the  results  can  only  be  briefly 
alluded  to  here.  In  the  first  place  the  organisms  develop  and  multiply 
abundantly,  as  they  find  suitable  media,  so  that  the  smallest  quantity  of 
a  contagium  introduced  into  the  system  may  generate  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  same.  In  one  class  of  infective  complaints,  as  anthrax  and 
glanders,  they  are  conveyed  all  over  the  body,  by  means  of  the  blood- 
current  and  lymphatics.  In  another  group,  exemplified  by  diphtheria 
and  tetanus,  the  bacillus  is  said  to  be  confined  to  the  seat  of  inocu- 
lation, or  to  the  local  lesions.  Some  observers  are  also  of  opinion  that 
in  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  the  organisms  are  limited  to  the  intestinal 
walls.  A  third  division  has  been  made  to  include  those  diseases,  such 
as  leprosy,  in  which  the  infective  agent  enters  the  circulation,  but  is  only 
found  in  the  formed  elements  of  the  tissues. 

The  phenomena  of  phagocytosis  are  held  by  Metchnikoff  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  micro-organisms,  and  to 
explain  their  action  as  infective  agents.  They  maintain  that  phago- 
cytes, including  the  leucocytes  or  migratory  cells,  the  fixed  cells  of 
connective  tissue,  the  lining  cells  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  and  other 
cells  capable  of  taking  in  solid  particles,  have,  as  one  of  their  highest 
functions,  the  elimination  of  microbes.  In  the  normal  state  they  are  able 
to  take  into  their  substance  these  organisms,  and  to  destroy  them ;  but 
in  the  case  of  infective  diseases,  though  they  incorporate  the  virus,  they 
cannot  destroy  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  microbe  becomes  victorious,, 
and  causes  destruction  of  the  cell.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  organisms  actually  develop  and  multiply  in  the  interior  of  leuco- 
cytes, leading  to  their  enlargement,  so  that  they  may  become  arrested  in 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Other  pathologists  do  not  consider  that  the  action 
on  microbes  is  limited  to  leucocytes,  but  affirm  that  in  health  blood- 
serum  and  other  materials  also  exert  a  destructive  influence  upon  them. 
In  short,  according  to  this  view,  all  the  healthy  fluids  and  tissues  of  the 
living  body  exert  an  antagonistic  action  against,  or  do  not  serve  as  a 
suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  or  other  micro-organisms. 

Recent  researches  have  demonstrated  the  important  fact  that  certain 
infective  agents,  during  their  growth  and  development,  lead  to  the 
formation  of  chemical  products  out  of  the  media  in  which  they  grow,  of 
a  toxic  nature,  which,  circulating  through  the  body,  give  rise  to  t  he  more 
prominent  symptoms  associated  with  the  several  diseases.  Different 
observers  have  described  these  products  as  enzymes  or  ferments, 
albuminoses,  organic  acids,  etc.,  and  doubtless  each  infective  agent 
originates  its  own  peculiar  poison.  Iu  the  case  of  diseases  in  which  the 
organisms  are  localized,  as  diphtheria  and  tetanus,  it  is  supposed  that 
their  effects  on  the  system  are  caused  by  the  diffusion  through  the 
circulation  of  the  poisonous  materials  there  formed. 
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It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  pathogenic  activity  of  a  micro-organism 
■w  ill  depend  upon  its  degree  of  vitality,  its  stage  of  development,  the 
nature  of  the  nutrient  medium  upon  which  it  has  grown,  and  the 
presence  in  the  virus  of  ferments  or  other  substances  which  depress  the- 
vitality  of  the  body  generally,  or  of  the  tissues  locally. 

At  first  there  is  no  evident  indication  of  the  action  of  a  contagiuni 
upon  the  system,  hut  a  period  of  incubation  ensues,  differing  in  duration 
in  different  diseases,  though  having  tolerably  defined  limits  in  each 
several  malady.  This  incubation-period  is  generally  considered  as 
lasting  from  the  time  of  entrance  of  the  contagium  into  the  system  until 
the  first  onset  of  definite  symptoms;  but  some  writers  reckon  it  as  only 
rerminatiug  with  the  development  of  the  more  characteristic  symptom 
or  symptoms  of  the  particular  disease,  and  divide  the  incubation-period 
into  the  separate  stages  of  latency  and  invasion.  In  this  work  the  former 
definition  will  be  adhered  to.  The  action  of  a  contagious  poison,  when  it 
originates  a  fever,  is  first  indicated  by  more  or  less  severe  general  symptoms 
of  a  pyrexial  nature,  the  onset  of  which  is  usually  well-marked,  being 
characterized  by  rigors  or  other  phenomena.  Frequently  there  are  signi- 
ficant local  symptoms  as  well.  The  contagium  may  act  so  violently  upon 
the  system,  and  its  increase  may  he  so  rapid,  as  to  cause  death  at  a  very 
early  pei*iod.  without  the  production  of  any  evident  structural  lesion.  If 
this  event  does  not  happen,  the  local  manifestations  or  specific  lesions  of 
the  disease  become  developed  after  a  certain  time,  which  may  he  limited  to 
one  tissue  or  organ,  or  be  observed  in  several  parts,  and  these  constitute 
its  putomical  characters.  The  eruptions  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
contagious  fevers  are  important  examples  of  such  manifestations.  The 
local  lesions  are  indicated  by  corresponding  symptoms,  while  they 
often  aggravate  the  constitutional  disturbance  as  well.  After  a  certain 
period  has  elapsed  the  symptoms  subside,  and  if  there  has  been  fever, 
defervescence  follows  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already 
described.  The  poison  ceases  to  multiply,  and  is  finally  expelled  alto- 
gether out  of  the  system;  but  the  process  of  elimination  has  also  been 
going  on  during  the  whole  course  of  the  illness.  Permanent  structural 
changes  may  or  may  not  remain. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  each  of  the  specific  diseases  there 
is  a  considerable  regularity  and  uniformity,  not  only  in  the  course  of  the 
stages  above  described,  but  also  in  their  duration,  and  therefore  in  that 
of  the  entire  affection  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is  necessary  to  become 
adequately  acquainted  with  this  natural  history  of  the  several  maladies. 
Complications  and  sequela?  are,  however,  very  liable  to  arise,  which 
interfere  with  the  natural  progress  of  events.  Great  variety  is  also 
observed  as  regards  the  intensity  of  these  complaints.  In  some  instances 
th'  y  are  very  mild  ;  in  others  they  assume  a  typhoid  or  malignant  type, 
and  are  extremely  fatal.  This  difference  is  sometimes  seen  running 
through  epidemics. 

Immunity. — This  is  a  most  important  subject  in  relation  to  contagious 
diseases,  and  one  which  has  of  late  attracted  much  attention.  Immunity 
implies  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  body  is  able  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  one  or  more  of  these  complaints.  Such  immunity  may  be  natural  or 
nrfjinred ;  and  the  person  or  animal  in  whom  it  exists  is  said  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  disease  or  diseases.  Some  points  bearing  on  this 
Blatter  have  already  been  referred  to,  such  as  the  effects  of  previous 
attacks;  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  virus;  the  personal  condition, 
age,  habits,  and  state  of  health  :  the  influence  of  temperature,  etc. :  and 
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the  antagonistic  relations  of  different  contagia.  Different  animals  are 
susceptible  to  different  contagious  disease  s  ;  and  while  man  enjoys  a 
natural  immunity  to  certain  of  them,  some  to  which  he  is  liable  are  not 
met  with  in  other  animals,  and  a  few  are  common  to  man  with  certain 
of  the  lower  animals.  These  facts  have  to  some  extent  been  proved  by 
experimental  inoculations  with  different  forms  of  virus,  which  have  de- 
monstrated that  certain  animals  are  entirely  "refractory"  to  particular 
infective  diseases.  Some  of  these  complaints,  however,  which  occur 
naturally  in  man,  but  not  in  other  animals,  may  be  produced  in  the 
latter  by  inoculation  ;  and  it  appears  that  natural  immunity,  as  thus 
tested,  is  not  always  absolute,  but  is  rather  a  quality  possessed  in  vary- 
ing degree  by  different  animals. 

Acquired  immunity  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  prevention 
of  infective  diseases.  Much  light  has  also  been  thrown  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  by  the  experimental  investigations  of  the  last  few  years, 
which  have  led  to  some  valuable  practical  results.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient, however,  to  consider  this  matter  further  when  dealing  with  the 
preventive  treatment  of  contagious  affections. 

The  explanation  of  the  nature  of  immunity  is  at  present  a  subject  of 
much  controversy,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  here  at  any  length. 
It  is  assumed  to  depend  upon  an  antagonism  between  the  tissues  of  the 
body  and  the  several  microbes,  which  ends  in  the  victory  of  the  former. 
The  two  chief  views  held  are  that  there  is  a  "vital  antagonism," 
associated  with  the  phenomena  of  phagocytosis  (Metchnikoff)  ;  or 
that  a  "  chemical  antagonism  "  resides  in  the  cultivating  medium  or 
fluids  of  the  body,  which  renders  them  destructive  to,  or  an  unsuitable 
soil  for,  the  development  of  the  infective  agents. 

Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases. — But  little  of 
a  definite  nature  can  be  stated  as  to  the  actual  treatment  of  contagious 
diseases  as  a  whole,  seeing  that  they  differ  so  much  in  their  nature  and 
phenomena,  as  well  as  in  the  severity  of  particular  cases  of  the  same 
complaint.  In  the  case  of  the  infectious  fevers,  our  object  is  to  guide 
them  through  their  course  to  a  favourable  termination,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  already  laid  down.  The  aim  of  modern  research, 
however,  is  to  find  some  specific  remedy  for  each  infective  complaint, 
which,  by  acting  upon  its  particular  micro-organism,  shall,  even 
after  its  development  in  an  individual,  either  produce  an  immediate 
curative  effect,  or  so  modify  and  control  the  course  of  the  disease,  as  to 
materially  shorten  its  duration,  and  obviate  its  recognized  dangers,  thus 
rendering  it  comparatively  unimportant.  In  addition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  antiseptic  agents,  by  internal  administration,  subcutaneous 
injection,  or  in  other  ways,  various  inoculations  are  also  used,  similar  to 
those  to  be  mentioned  later  on  in  relation  to  preventive  treatment,  as 
well  as  antagonistic  microbes,  and  special  chemical  agents.  Y\  hat 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  will  be  more  conveniently  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  several  diseases  which  have  been  thus  investigated,  but 
I  feel  bound  to  say  here  that  many  of  the  statements  made  musl  In- 
received  with  great  caution,  and  the  experience  of  recent  years  should 
teach  us  to  be  extremely  careful  in  adopting  any  specific  and  unusual 
method  of  treatment,  until  its  value  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
confirmed  by  competent  observers. 

The  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  is  obviously  a  subject  ol  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  upon  which  preventive  treatment  is  conducted, 
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-and  of  the  measures  which  may  be  called  for  under  various  circum- 
stances. These  need  to  be  carried  out  more  or  less  thoroughly,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  infectiveness  of  a  particular  disease,  and  of  its 
immediate  danger  to  life,  or  liability  to  injure  the  system  permanent]}-. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  the  following  heads  : — 

A.  O'eueial  Measures. — The  adoption  of  the  measures  now  to  be  con- 
sidered is  intended  more  immediately  to  prevent  the  extension  of  a 
contagions  disease  from  an  infected  patient  to  other  individuals,  but 
they  are  also  most  useful  for  his  own  jaersonal  well-being.  The  preventive 
treatment  in  relation  to  persons  who  deliberately  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  contracting  such  diseases  as  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  work;  while  that  of  peculiar  complaints,  as 
anthrax  or  glanders,  will  be  more  conveniently  referred  to  when  dealing 
with  them  individually.  The  following  instructions,  therefore,  apply 
more  particular]}-  to  the  infectious  complaints  which  occur  in  ordinary 
medical  practice. 

1.  Separation  of  patients  from  other  individuals  is  necessary  in  most 
diseases  of  this  class,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  and  in  many  cases  almost 
complete  isolation  is  demanded.  Under  any  circumstances  anything  like 
crowding  must  be  avoided  ;  and  only  those  persons  who  have  any  busi- 
ness in  the  sick-room  should  be  admitted.  They  should  wear  clothes  to 
which  a  contagium  cannot  easily  adhere  ;  and  go  as  little  as  possible  into 
the  midst  of  healthy  people.  Medical  men  ought  to  take  adequate  pre- 
cautions against  conveying  any  contagious  affection  by  means  of  their 
clothing,  the  thermometer,  or  in  other  ways.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
that  dogs  or  cats  do  not  carry  infection.  The  telephone  is  likely  to 
prove  useful  for  communication  between  isolated  patients  and  persons 
at  a  distance.  2.  Proper  ventilation  is  essential,  and  this  is  best  carried 
oat  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  large  room,  and  opening  the  windows 
more  or  less  according  to  the  weather,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  cai-e 
being  taken  of  course  to  protect  against  draughts.  A  good  fire  in  the 
room  materially  assists  ventilation.  In  summer  a  lamp  placed  in  the 
grate  may  answer  the  same  purpose,  creating  a  draught  up  the  chimney, 
while  not  giving  out  much  heat.  3.  All  excessive  curtains,  bedclothes, 
carpets,  and  other  objects  which  might  act  as  fomites,  ought  to  be 
removed  at  the  outset.  In  this  way  ventilation  is  also  promoted. 
4.  Cleanliness-  must  be  thoroughly  attended  to,  as  regards  the  patient, 
bedding,  clothing,  bedroom,  etc.  5.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  come 
close  to  the  patient  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  inhaling  the  breath 
or  exhalations,  and  should  not  swallow  their  saliva  immediately  after- 
wards ;  indeed  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  rule  of  always  cleansing 
the  month  and  nostrils  with  some  disinfectant  solution.  In  certain 
diseases,  snch  as  scarlatina  or  diphtheria,  the  close  contact  entailed 
by  such  an  act  as  kissing  must  be  absolutely  forbidden.  Medical 
men  slionld  also,  in  dealing  with  such  cases,  especially  when  operating 
for  diphtheria,  protect  the  mouth  and  nose  by  cotton-wool  or 
some  such  covering.  6.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  to 
attend  to  is  the  disinfection  or  complete  destruction  of  everything 
which  is  capable  of  conveying  contagion.  In  the  first  place  all 
exhalations  and  discharges  should  be  at  once  disinfected.  Anything 
coming  off  from  the  skin  is  best  destroyed  by  frequent  sponging 
with  some  suitable  disinfectant,  such  as  a  weak  solution  of  Comly's 
fluid  or  carbolic  acid,  or  by  applying  carbolic  oil.  The  air  of  the  room 
should  also  be  judiciously  impregnated  with  some  volatile  material  of 
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this  nature,  such  as  chlorine  (from  chlorinated  lime),  carbolic  acid,  or- 
Sulphurous  acid.  It  may  further  he  advisable  to  place  across  the  door 
way  a  sheet  moistened  with  dilute  carbolic  acid,  Burnett's  fluid,. 
Condy's  fluid,  or  chloralum.  Secretions  or  discharges  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  throat,  or  other  part  ought  to  be  removed  by  means  of  rags 
moistened  with  some  disinfectant,  these  being  afterwards  immediately 
burnt.  Excretions  should  be  received  into  utensils  containing  some  dis- 
infectant, and  thoroughly  mixed  with  this  before  being  removed  from 
the  room.  This  is  especially  needful  in  the  case  of  those  diseases  which 
are  known  to  be  propagated  chiefly  by  the  stools,  namely,  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever,  and  if  possible  a  separate  water-closet  should  be  used  for 
the  reception  of  the  exci'eta  in  these  affections,  which  should  be  fre- 
quently flushed  with  some  disinfecting  fluid.  The  best  disinfectants  for- 
this  purpose  are  carbolic  acid  and  carbolic  powder,  chloride  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  chlorinated  lime,  or  chloralum.  All  dirty  clothing,  bed-clothes^ 
handkerchiefs,  etc.,  must  be  put  at  once  into  vessels  containing  some 
disinfecting  fluid,  especially  Condy's  or  chloride  of  lime,  before  being 
taken  out  of  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed.  The  clothes 
worn  immediately  before  his  illness  by  a  person  suffering  from  a 
contagious  disease  ought  also  to  be  disinfected.  The  floor,  doors,, 
windows,  and  other  wood-work  should  be  frequently  washed  with  some- 
disinfectant.  7.  Food,  such  as  beef-tea  or  milk,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  sick-room,  and  should  never  be 
taken  by  any  one  who  is  not  habitually  in  the  apartment.  Milk  should 
be  boiled  before  administration.  All  water  used  for  drinking-purposes- 
should  also  be  boiled  and  filtered.  8.  After  the  patieut  has  become  con- 
valescent, the  apartment  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected 
in  every  corner,  and  then  white- washed,  or  re-papered  and  painted.  The 
disinfection  can  be  efficiently  done  by  burning  sulphur,  or  by  means 
of  chlorine  gas.  Bedding  and  bed-clothes  aie  disinfected  by  special 
apparatus,  in  which  powerful  dry  heat  or  superheated  steam  is  used. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  instructions  just  given  are  only 
intended  to  be  of  a  general  nature,  and  for  details  reference  must  be 
made  to  special  works  on  this  subject. 

b.  Preventive  Inoculations. — The  employment  of  vaccination  as  a  pro- 
tection against  small-pox  is  familiar  to  all,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  efficacy  when  properly  carried  out.  Under  special  circumstances 
it  was  formerly  deemed  permissible  to  inoculate  small-pox  itself,  on  the 
supposition  that  a  milder  form  of  the  disease  was  thus  produced.  During 
late  years,  however,  the  subject  of  preventive  inoculation  has  advanced 
rapidly,  and  important  experimental  researches  have  for  some  time  been, 
carried  on,  with  the  object  of  discovering  agents  which,  when  introduced 
by  inoculation  into  the  system,  will  confer  immunity  upon  the  individual 
against  particular  infective  diseases.  They  generally  act  by  producing 
the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  but  sufficiently  pronounced  to  afford  protection 
against  a  subsequent  attack.  This  principle  has  been  applied  in  practice,, 
not  only  to  protect  against  certain  complaints  of  a  contagious  nature,, 
but  also  to  obviate  the  more  serious  effects  of  a  virus  which  has  already 
gained  access  into  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrophobia.  Only  the 
general  principles  can  be  alluded  to  here,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  illustrations  mentioned,  but  further  details  will  be  given  in 
relation  to  particular  diseases. 

The  materials  used  for  protective  inoculations,  now  known  as  "vac- 
cines," include — 1.  The  attenuated  virus  of  a  disease.   Pasteur's  researches- 
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in  relation  to  anthrax,  fowl-cholera,  and  hydrophobia  have  led,  as  is 
well-known,  to  remarkable  results,  as  showing  the  immense  value  of  the 
attenuated  virus  of  these  diseases.  Experiments  have  also  been 
made  which  seem  to  show  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  bacilli 
of  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  cholera  may  be  similarly  attenuated. 
2.  Chemical  products  of  the  virus.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  protective  inoculations  of  this  kind  against  anthrax,  tetanus, 
cholera,  and  other  diseases,  but  the  results  are  doubtful.  3.  Chemical 
agents  not  derived  from  micro-organisms.  In  this  group  come  substances 
named  "  defensive  proteids,"  which  are  obtained  from  the  fluids  or 
tissues  of  the  body,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  vaccine  against 
a  particular  infective  disease.  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
experimentally,  that  the  spleen  and  blood  of  an  animal  which 
presents  a  natural  immunity  to  a  disease  will  yield  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  acts  as  a  vaccine  against  such  disease.  It  maybe  affirmed, 
however,  that  but  little  of  a  reliable  nature  is  known  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  present,  and  agents  of  this  kind  cannot  be  employed  for  any 
practical  purposes.  Another  class  of  chemical  substances  to  be  men- 
tioned here  are  certain  antiseptics,  which  have  been  recommended,  both 
by  internal  administration  and  by  subcutaneous  injection,  as  preventives 
against  particular  infective  complaints. 

II.  EPIDEMICS. 

Diseases  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  disseminated  amongst  the  population,  namely: — 1.  Sporadic, 
or  those  which  occur  in  an  isolated  and  scattered  manner,  and  do 
not  attack  large  numbers  of  people  at  the  same  time,  e.g.,  bronchitis. 
2.  Endemic,  or  those  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  or  which 
are  constantly  prevalent  in  these  districts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
e.g.,  ague  and  goitre.  3.  Epidemic,  or  those  which  attack  numbers  of 
people,  and  spread  more  or  less  rapidly  amongst  them,  often  causing 
great  destruction  of  life,  this  event  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
lasting  a  variable  time,  but  being  of  limited  duration,  e.g.,  cholera, 
enteric  fever,  small-pox,  or  influenza.  These  three  classes,  however,  are 
not  essentially  distinct.  Sporadic  cases  of  epidemic  diseases  are  common 
enough,  and  these  are  frequently  endemic  in  a  district ;  for  instance, 
typhus  fever  often  prevails  in  the  filthy  quarters  of  large  towns  ;  while 
yellow  fever,  plague,  and  other  endemic  affections  may  become  epidemic. 

Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  the  subject  of  epidemics.  An 
epidemic  may  be  distinctly  traceable  to  the  direct  influence  of  infec- 
tion, aided  frequently  by  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  ;  to  the  use 
of  drinking-water  from  tainted  wells;  to  a  particular  milk-supply; 
or  to  some  other  obvious  cause,  such  as  famine  in  the  case  of 
typhus  fever.  In  many  instances,  however,  its  origin  cannot  bo  thus 
definitely  fixed.  Moreover,  certain  diseases  may  prevail  as  epidemics, 
the  infectious  nature  of  which  is  disputed.  Various  theories  have 
been  suggested  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  under  these 
circumstances.  They  have  been  attributed  to  an  epidemic  influence  or 
constitution,  which  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  depend  upon  a  variety  of  hypothetical  causes.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  certain  conditions  affecting  the  vitality  and  development 
of  contagious  germs  account  for  the  occurrence  of  not  a  few  epidemics. 
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When  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious  disease  arises  as  the  result  of  evident 
anti-hygienic  conditions,  or  from  some  other  obvious  cause,  it  is  believed 
either  that  the  specific  poison  is  increased  in  quantity  or  rendered  more 
virulent ;  or  that  the  constitution  of  individuals  becomes  so  altered  as 
to  render  them  more  amenable  to  its  influence,  and  less  able  to  resist  it. 

The  chief  fact  s  which  have  been  observed  in  relation  to  epidemics  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — 1.  Epidemic  influence  chiefly  affects  diseases  which 
are  infectious,  rendering  them  more  prevalent  and  more  dangerous  ;  or 
those  which  have  a  malarial  origin.  As  a  rule,  only  one  of  these  com- 
plaints is  epidemic  at  the  same  time,  but  sometimes  there  seems  lo  be  a 
tendency  to  the  prevalence  of  two  or  more  of  the  acute  specific  diseases 
simultaneously.  Occasionally  other  maladies  assume  an  epidemic 
character;  and  now  and  then  an  entirely  ne>v  disease  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  way.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  type  of  ordinaiy 
diseases  which  is  influenced;  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  implication 
of  special  organs.  2.  The  prevalent  epidemic  affects  more  or  less  the 
characters  of  other  diseases.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of" 
cholera  and  influenza,  choleraic  diarrhoea  being  very  common  during  the 
existence  of  the  former-,  catarrhal  affections  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
latter.  3.  The  extent  of  an  epidemic  varies  within  wide  limits.  If  it  is 
very  large,  the  disease  usually  attacks  different  places  in  succession,  be- 
coming milder  in  one  region  as  it  invades  another.  It  may  be  confined  to  a 
limited  district,  being  then  usually  traceable  to  some  evident  local  cause. 
Amongst  the  diseases  which  often  occur  in  extensive  epidemics  may  be 
mentioned  influenza,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small-pox.  Typhus  and 
relapsing  fever  are  limited  as  epidemics  to  districts  where  certain  anti- 
hygienic  conditions,  combined  with  poverty,  exist ;  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
and  diphtheria  often  occur  in  irregularly  scattered  local  outbreaks. 
4.  The  progress  of  an  epidemic  is  also  subject  to  variations.  Often  it 
advances  steadily  onward  in  a  definite  direction,  and  in  this  way  may 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  It  may  advance  very  rapidly,  or 
exceedingly  slowly  and  gradually.  Sometimes  an  epidemic  seems  to 
leave  a  place  and  then  return,  as  if  falling  back  upon  itself;  or  it 
passes  over  particular  regions  without  affecting  them;  or  goes  out  of 
its  course  in  a  lateral  direction,  attacking  parts  not  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress. Epidemics  arc  not  under  the  influence  of  winds,  as  they  fre- 
quently advance  in  a  course  directly  contrary  to  these.  5.  The  mode  of 
invasion  of  an  epidemic  disease  may  be  sudden,  but  is  usually  more  or 
less  gradual.  It  also  generally  gives  warning  of  its  approach  by 
the  occurrence  of  eases  presenting  some  of  its  symptoms  in  a  mild 
form  ;  thus,  an  epidemic  of  cholera  is  generally  preceded  by  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  or  a  few  sporadic  cases  may  occur.  6.  The  intensity  oi 
an  epidemic  is  subject  to  much  variety,  the  disease  being  in  some 
instances  exceedingly  fatal,  in  others  comparatively  mild.  It  is 
most  virulent  as  a  rule  at  the  early  period,  judged  by  its  characters 
and  fatality.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  probably  those 
are  first  attacked  who  are"  most  predisposed.  7.  The  mode  of  dis- 
appearance is  generally  gradual  also,  cases  becoming  by  degrees  less 
severe  and  fewer  in  number;  but  it  may  be  rapid,  either  from  some 
evident  cause  or  without  auy  apparent  reason.  8.  The  duration  of  an 
epidemic  is  very  uncertain.  It  may  persist,  with  intermissions,  for 
several  years,  as  in  the  case  of  cholera  and  influenza.  9.  Cycles  of 
epidemics  are  frequently  observed,  one  disease  being  after  a  certain 
time  followed  by  another,  and  this  by  a  third,  and  so  on.    The  theory 
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has  been  advanced  that  there  is  what  is  termed  a  pandemic  wave,  under 
the  influence  of  which  a  series  of  oscillations  of  febrile  diseases  occur 
these  following  each  other  regularly  over  the  globe.  10.  It  is  most 
important  to  notice  that  epidemics  are  greatly  under  human  control,  and 
can  be  prevented  or  made  much  less  severe  by  attention  to  proper  hygienic 
ami  other  measures,  which  will  be  presently  considered.  With  the  advance 
of  civilization  several  epidemic,  as  well  as  endemic  diseases  have  been 
entirely  eradicated  from  countries  and  districts  where  formerly  they 
were  exceedingly  rife  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  well-directed  efforts,  there  is 
no  reason  why  many  others  should  not  be  similarly  controlled,  or,  at  any 
rare,  greatly  mitigated.  11.  Epidemic  influences  seem  to  affect  other 
animals  ar  the  same  time  as  human  beings ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  is  also  true  with  regard  to  plants. 

General  Management. —  it  may  be  useful  to  sum  up  the  chief 
practical  points  to  be  attended  to  when  an  epidemic  invades  or  threatens 
a  district,  under  which  circumstances  special  precautions  and  measures 
are  often  required. 

1.  Cleanliness  must  be  strictly  observed  in  every  particular.  Frequent 
washing  and  white-washing  of  premises  is  desirable.  2.  All  overcrowding 
must  be  prevented,  and  free  ventilation  insisted  upon.  It  is  particularly 
necessaiy  to  look  to  these  matters  among  the  poor,  and  in  common 
lodging-houses  or  crowded  alleys.  3.  Persons  who  are  likely  to  spread 
infection  must  not  mingle  with  others  in  places  of  public  resort.  4.  Special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  all  decomposing  organic  matter,  especially  house- 
refuse.  Everything  of  this  description  should,  if  possible,  be  burnt  in 
the  grate,  or  at  once  removed,  having  been  previously  disinfected  ;  or 
if  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  abundance  of  disinfecting  material  must  be 
mixed  with  it.  House-drains  and  sinks,  street-drains  and  sewers, 
water-closets,  cesspools,  privies,  ditches,  etc.,  require  careful  and  fre- 
quent examination,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  order.  The  earth  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses  is  also  often  saturated  with  organic 
matters,  and  demands  attention.  During  the  removal  of  house-refuse 
it  is  well  for  the  inhabitants  to  keep  away  as  much  as  possible. 
■>.  Disinfectants  should  be  freely  employed  in  and  around  houses, 
especially  where  there  is  much  tilth.  6.  It  is  most  important  to 
look  to  the  source  of  the  ivater-siipph/,  particularly  that  which  is  used 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  to  see  that  no  oi-ganic  matter  finds  its 
way  into  it  from  sewers,  drains,  cesspools,  polluted  ground,  etc.  The 
waste-pipe  of  cisterns  and  baths  often  opens  into  drains,  and,  owing  to 
an  imperfect  state  of  the  traps,  organic  matters  or  poisonous  gases 
become  mixed  with  the  water,  or  may  pass  through  the  waste-pipe  of 
the  bath  into  the  bath-room.  This  matter  must  be  especially  attended 
to  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  or  cholera.  On  no  account 
should  water  be  taken  which  obviously  contains  organic  matter,  and 
it  ought  always  to  be  boiled  and  filtered.  7.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
remove  healthy  persons  to  some  place  where  they  would  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  infection.  8.  If  there  is  any  known  preventive  of  an  epidemic 
disease,  this  must  be  at  once  resorted  to,  and  fully  carried  out.  Thus 
vaccination  or  re-vaccinatio7i  should  bo  thoroughly  enforced  during  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  in  the  case  of  all  unprotected  persons.  9.  It  may 
he  requisite  to  carry  out  the  practice  of  quarantine,  but  this  should  be 
done  in  accordance  with  rational  principles  and  common  sense.  10.  It  is 
important  that  the  general  health  of  the  community  should  be  main- 
tained by  every  possible  means;  and  all  causes  which  tend  to  lower  the 
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system,  such  as  intemperance  or  bad  living,  should  be  avoided.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  for  those  who  attend  upon  the  sick  to  take  every 
precaution  for  the  preservation  of  their  health.  They  should  live  well, 
but  tempei'ately,  and  should  never  go  with  an  empty  stomach  near  the 
sick  person.  They  require  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  fatigue.  They  also  need  sufficient  sleep;  and  must 
pay  strict  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  11.  Any  person  who 
presents  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  is  epidemic  ought, 
ivithout  delay,  to  be  brought  under  medical  treatment.  12.  On  no 
account  should  an  individual  suffering  from  an  epidemic  disease  of  an 
infectious  character  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  healthy  persons,  or  into 
an  unaffected  district,  if  this  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  conveying  of 
infected  persons  by  vehicles  used  by  the  public  is  a  serious  misdemeanour, 
•which  the  law  now  takes  cognizance  of  and  punishes.  Special  convey- 
ances or  ambulances  are  provided,  should  it  be  necessary  to  remove 
such  persons  to  a  hospital.  13.  It  will-  be  sufficient  to  mention  as  a 
preventive  measure  "notification  of  infectious  diseases,"  by  the  medical 
attendant  and  others,  which  is  now  made  compulsory  in  relation  to 
certain  of  these  complaints,  with  the  view  of  checking  their  spread. 
How  far  this  method  of  procedure  will  contribute  to  such  a  desirable 
result  cannot  at  present  be  adequately  determined,  but  if  carried  out  in 
an  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  rational  manner,  it  ought  to  be 
productive  of  much  good  in  various  ways. 
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The  remainder  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  individual 
diseases.  .As  regards  their  nomenclature  and  CLASSIFICATION  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  following  chapters  is  mainly  in  accordance 
with  that  recognized  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
mc  Bt  of  the  complaints  being  described  as  they  come  under  one  or  other 
of  the  groups  mentioned  below,  though  it  will  be  expedient  to  deviate 
from  this  arrangement  in  some  instances. 

I.  General  Diseases. — These  affect  more  or  less  the  entire  system, 
and  although  local  morbid  conditions  are  often  present,  as  a  rule 
they  arise  secondarily,  as  the  necessary  or  accidental  consequence  of  the 
general  disorder,  or  they  are  not  in  proportion  to  such  disorder.  Under 
this  class  are  included  : — 

(A.)  The  various  Acute  Fevers,  and  certain  other  Specific  Diseases, 
each  of  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  peculiar  morbific  agent  intro- 
duced from  without.  Ex.  Scarlatina,  small-pox,  ague,  whooping-couo-h, 
diphtheria,  hydrophobia,  syphilis,  tuberculosis. 

(B.)  Constitutional  Diseases. — These  maladies  are  dependent  upon 
Some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  or  general  system,  or  a  so-called 
-  ac,  exia  or  diathesis,  which,  however,  is  usually  revealed  by  local  lesions, 
often  developed  in  several  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  or  in  suc- 
cession. Some  of  them  originate  from  the  action  of  a  definite  morbid 
poison,  most  commonly  generated  within  the  system,  or  handed  down 
by  hereditary  transmission.  Ex.  Rheumatism,  gout,  rickets,  scurvy 
cancer. 

II.  LOCAL  Diseases.— This  group  comprises  the  various  affections  to 
which  the  several  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  liable.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  under  this  heading  not  only  primary  local  dis- 
(fders,  but  also  certain  complaints  which  are  more  strictly  of  a  general 
character,  but  which  present  special  local  manifestations. 
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I.  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SIMPLE  CONTINUED  FEVER. — FEBRICULA. — 
CATARRHAL  FEVER. 

A  considerable  number  of  eases  come  under  observation  in  ordinary 
practice,  which  present  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever,  but  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  of  the  contagious  group,  nor  can  the  symptoms  be 
traced  to  any  adequate  local  cause.  These  may  be  classed  as  simple 
fever  or  febricula.  The  condition  may  be  associated  with  catarrh  of 
mucous  surfaces — catarrhal  fever.  Besides  these,  anomalous  forms  are 
not  uncommonly  met  with,  to  which  various  names  have  been  applied. 

JEtiology. — Simple  febricula  does  not  seem  to  be  contagious,  or  to 
depend  upon  any  specific  poison  as  a  rule.  It  may  result  from  cold  or 
chilling  of  the  body  ;  excessive  heat,  such  as  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
sun  ;  over-eating  or  drinking  ;  or  great  fatigue.  In  many  instances  no 
distinct  cause  can  be  made  out.  Probably  some  cases  of  so-called  febri- 
cula result  from  the  action  of  one  of  the  contagious  poisons,  modified 
by  the  constitntional  condition  of  the  individual,  or  by  the  quantity 
entering  the  system  being  very  minute.  I  have  known  a  severe  epi- 
demic of  typhoid  fever  to  be  preceded  by  cases  which  would  be  classed 
as  mex'e  febricula. 

Symptoms.— Febricula  is  characterized  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  fever, 
in  their  most  typical  and  simple  form,  but  of  variable  intensity.  The 
■invasion  is  indicated  either  by  chilliness  or  slight  rigors,  with  genera] 
pains,  lassitude,  and  headache.  Afterwards  the  skin  becomes  hot  and 
dry  ;  'and  the  pulse  frequent  and  full.  Severe  headache  is  usually  com- 
plained of;  the  face  is  flushed  ;  while  the  patient  is  restless,  and  some- 
times a  little  delirious  at  night.  There  is  thirst,  with  a  Wed  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  constipation.  The  urine  presents  febrile  characters. 
In  catarrhal  fever  symptoms  are  present  indicating  implication  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  account  tor  the 
pyrexia  Roseolar  or'  erythematous  eruptions  have  been  observed  m 
some  instances/and  in  others  certain  bluish  spots  on  the  skm  have  been 

^The^emperature  rapidly  ascends,  usually  to  a  moderate  height,  but  it 
may  reach  102°,  103°,  or  even  10^'  in  a  few  hours.  This  high  tempera- 
ture, however,  if  it  occurs,  only  lasts  for  a  short  time  usually,  often  but 
a  few  hours,  or  at  most  one  or  two  days,  and  then  it  falls  rapidly. 

Duration  and  Termination.— The  duration  of  cases  belonging  to 
this  group  is  generally  about  three  or  four  .lays,  but  a  week  or  ten  dayj 
may  elapse  before  convalescence  is  completely  established.  Deferves 
cence  usually  takes  place  by  crisis,  the  temperature  falling  to  the  normaj 
in  from  24  to  36  hours,  there  being  also  a,  copious  discharge  of  urine, 
will,  abundant  deposit  of  lithates;  free  perspiration;  and  sometimes 
diarrhoea  or  epistaxis.  Occasionally  defervescence  takes  place  by  lysifj 
convalescence  being  consequently  delayed.  The  termination  is  always  iu 
recovery. 
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Diagnosis.  A  case  m  which  a  sharp  febrile  attack  occurs  un 
attended  with  phenomena  characteristic  of  either  of  the  acute  specific 
fevers,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  discoverable  local  lesion  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  febricula;  or  if  there  be  catarrhal  symptoms  it 
may  be  called  catarrhal  fever.  The  rapid  rise  of  temperature  is  im- 
portant, especially  m  distinguishing  this  complaint  from  typhoid  fever 
At  the  outset  of  course  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  any  particular  case ;  and  probably  many  cases  of  so-called 
febricula  are  really  examples  of  pyrexia  associated  with  some  local 
morbid  condition  which  has  not  been  detected.  Catarrhal  cases  border 
very  close  y  on  those  of  a  form  of  mild  influenza.  The  course  of  events 
will  usually  very  soon  clear  up  any  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
1,  Jre.at»ent--AfU  f at;f  req; nred  usually  is  to  keep  the  patient  in 
bed  :  to  give  a  diet  of  milk  and  beef-tea,  with  cooling  drinks  ;  to  open 
the  bowels  free  y;  and  to  administer  a  simple  saline  mixture.  Catarrhal 
■or  other  symptoms  must  be  treated,  when  present.  If  there  is  much 
heat  of  skin  tepid  sponging  is  very  useful.  During  convalescence 
■quinine  should  be  given.  5  v"«y»iesBence 

Weil's  Disease.— Acute  Febrile  Icterus.— It  will  be  convenient  to 
iiot.ce  here  a  febrile  complaint  described  by  Weil  in  1886,  as  occurring  in 
ho  seasons,  chiefly  vn  males  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  especially  amongst 
butchers  and  supposed  to  be  infectious.    It  comes  on  suddenly  often 

In  e  iaundiUanad  T  b^  W°™>  ^ache,  gastric  Ss^ro- 

i  r  '  i  ^cular  pains,  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
The  pulse  is  rapid  at  farst,  but  afterwards  becomes  less  frequent  than 

tenTernes?6  H^  ^  ^  *Z  a"d  ^*h£& 

tenderness.     Herpes   and  erythema  are  occasionally  observed  ■  and 

X^s^s. TU lasts  *-   - *» **'bS 
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TYPHUS  FEVER. — EXANTHE  MATIC  TYPHUS  SPOTTFH 

FEVER.  '  -L-ti'L/ 

SSSSr^P'^  feI-rfliS  ?eDera1ted  hy  *  Po^on,  and  is  highly 

his  Z     >',  "CCa™S  chiefly  in  epidemics.  The  nature  of  the  contagium 
a.    not  been  determined,  but  actively  motile  dumb-bell  microS 
"visum  have  been  described  in  the  blood  by  Mo  t  am 
'   •  and  pings  of  these  organi8ma  in  the  ]vmphatica  J  t]ie  heart 
Hla.a  also  found   a  strepto-baeillus.     A  specific  bacillus    has  «S 
recently  been  described.    The  contagium  is  principally  given  of  n 
t\^T\  Jcin  an,,  lungs,   bJLj  aWUTUakS 

swallowed.     Infection  is  fur  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  mra  „f 
"ho  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  sick  ]  ,, 

2™»       medical  men  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked.    K  there  a£  a 

«>^.,r,  '-ever,  so  that  the  fa 
the  dh, Hs?/  ^n  ;?fr  ",r^''T  ;'  mome^a7  exposure  may  originate 

distar  ee      i  •      T  agl?m  seem  to  be  conveyed  to  any  great 

"Stance,  and  is  much  weakened  by  dilut  ion  with  air  J    wi.ll-%w;i  l 
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hospitals  to  adjacent  streets.  It  is  more  likely  to  pass  from  a  low  storey 
to  a  higher  one  than  in  the  contrary  direction.  Fomites,  such  as 
clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  or  the  walls  of  rooms,  may  retain  the 
contagion  for  some  time  if  not  properly  disinfected,  and  may  thus  subse- 
quently originate  the  disease  in  the  same  place,  or  be  the  means  of  con- 
veying it  to  other  districts.  Woollen  and  dark-coloured  materials  are 
said  to  take  up  the  poison  most  readily.  Typhus  fever  is  probably 
infectious  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  until  convalescence  is  fully 
established,  but  the  greatest  danger  is  supposed  to  be  during  the  second 
week.    A  second  attack  is  an  exceedingly  rare  event. 

The  opinion  is  strongly  held  by  some  eminent  authorities  that  typhus 
fever  may  be  developed  de  novo,  in  consequence  of  great  overcrowding 
and  destitution  ;  the  general  opinion  is,  however,  that  these  conditions 
only  encourage  the  development,  and  increase  the  virulence  of  disease- 
germs  already  existing. 

Predisposing  causes. — There  are  certain  circumstances  which  either 
greatly  intensify  the  action  of  the  typhus  contagium,  or  render  indivi- 
duals more  liable  to  be  attacked.  These  are  : — 1.  A  low  physical  con- 
dition, induced  by  intemperance  and  bad  feeding,  or  by  chronic  disease. 
2.  Overcrowding  and  deficient  ventilation,  especially  overcrowding  of 
dwelling-houses,  or  of  individuals  in  the  same  house  or  room,  along  with 
imperfect  ventilation.     3.  Want  of  cleanliness,  domestic  and  personal. 

4.  Mental  depression,  from  overwork  or  anxiety,  or  fear  of  contagion. 

5.  A  temperature  not  too  high.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  these 
causes,  typhus  fever  is  most  prevalent  amongst  the  poor ;  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  large  towns,  especially  where  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  inefficiently  carried  out ;  in  low-lying  districts  ;  in  crowded 
camps  or  dwelling-houses,  such  as  the  lower  class  of  lodgings  ;  in  cold 
or  temperate  climates ;  and  during  the  colder  seasons.  Epidemics  arc 
also  very  apt  to  arise  during  periods  of  destitution  and  famine,  but  it  is 
maintained  by  some  that  the  real  factor  is  the  overcrowding  which 
attends  destitution,  and  not  the  destitution  itself  (Collie).  According 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs,  typhus  has  received  various 
names,  as  jail-fever,  camp-fever,  ship-fever,  hospital-frier.  The  disease 
seems  to  be  much  more  rife  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  in  other 
countries,  and  is  stated  not  to  occur  within  the  tropics.  Mental  causes 
appear  chiefly  to  affect  persons  belonging  to  the  better  grades  of  society. 
Something  may  probably  be  attributed  to  individual  susceptibility, 
certain  persons  being  more  prone  to  be  attacked  than  others.  A\  itli 
regard  to  age,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  typhus  attacks  adults  mere 
than  children,  but  "  when  inquiry  as  to  age  is  made  to  include  every 
case  of  attack,  children  and  adults  are  found  to  be  quite  equally  sus- 
ceptible "  (Buchanan). 

Anatomical  Characters.— There  arc  no  characteristic  anatomical 
lesions  in  typhus  fever.  The  blood  is  much  altered  in  fatal  cases.  LI 
either  remains  fluid  or  forms  very  soft  clots,  and  tends  to  decompose 
rapidly.  The  colouring  matter  transudes,  tinging  more  or  less  i"1' 
various  tissues,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  serous  cavities.  The  body  does 
not  usually  present  much  emaciation,  but  decomposes  rapidly,  rue 
skin-eruption  is  frequently  persistent  after  death. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  of  a  dark  colour  and  softened.  The" 
fibres  often  exhibit  vitreous  degeneration  under  the  microscope,  &« 
described  by  Zenker  in  typhoid  fever.    Sometimes  they  arc  the  sent  o 
hemorrhages.    Similar  softening  with  fatty  or  granular  degeneration  if- 
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observed  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  heart.  It  is  believed  that,  the 
same  change  occurs  in  connection  with  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue 
generally. 

There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  brain.  There  may  be  some 
congestion  and  excess  of  serum,  and  occasionally  slight  arachnoid 
haemorrhage  has  been  observed.  A  peculiar  lesion  has  been  desci'ibed  in 
the  cervical  sympathetic,  the  ganglia  of  -which  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
enlarged  by  a  granular  amorphous  deposit.  This,  which  extends  more 
or  less  to  all  the  cervical  ganglia,  is  best  seen  in  cases  dying  during  the 
second  week  ;  when  death  occurs  later,  it  is  much  less  noticeable,  or  may 
be  wanting  altogether  (Beveridge). 

All  the  organs  are  commonly  hypersemic,  softened,  friable,  and  en- 
larged, especially  the  liver  and  spleen;  the  latter  may  be  quite  pulpy,  but 
does  not  reach  a  very  great  size.  In  the  liver  and  kidneys  cloudy  swelling 
and  parenclrymatous  degeneration  occur.  The  salivary  glands  are  not 
uncommonly  inflamed,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  the  appearances  which  may  be  met  with  are 
redness  and  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ;  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  that  lining  the  intestines,  especially  the  colon  ;  and 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  which  is  particularly  noticed  in  children. 

There  may  be  various  lesions  of  the  nature  of  complications.  Bron- 
chitis is  very  commonly  observed,  as  well  as  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  which  may  end  in  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Sometimes  ordinary 
acute  pneumonia  is  present,  or  pleurisy  more  rarely.  Acute  nephritis 
is  occasionally  met  with. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incubation-stage. — The  usual  period  of  incubation  in 
typhus  fever  is  from  two  to  twelve  days,  but  it  may  extend  to  a  fortnight. 
During  this  time  there  may  be  such  symptoms  as  chilliness,  general 
pains  and  malaise,  restlessness,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite,  but  these 
may  be  entirely  absent,  and  are  not  at  all  significant. 

'1.  Invasion-stage. — The  invasion  of  typhus  fever  may  be  singularly 
sudden,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience,  and  it  is  usually  tolerably 
marked,  but  may  be  more  or  less  indefinite.  The  disease  begins  either 
with  a  series  of  slight  or  moderate  rigors,  or  with  one  severe  and  prolonged 
fit  of  shivering,  followed  by  pyrexial  symptoms.  The  rigors  often  recur 
for  two  or  three  days.  There  is  from  the  first  a  marked  sense  of  de- 
pression and  exhaustion,  and  the  patient  speedily  takes  to  his  bed  as  a 
rule,  presenting  an  aspect  of  weariness  and  heaviness,  or  even  of  con- 
siderable prostration.  General  muscular  pains  are  complained  of,  and 
''■<:  limbs  tremble  on  movement.  Nervous  symptoms  soon  become  pro- 
minent. These  are  dull  frontal  headache,  of  ten  severe,  with  a  feeling  of 
heaviness  in  the  head  and  throbbing;  giddiness;  more  or  less  dulness 
01  hearing,  with  noises  in  the  ears;  flashes  of  light  and  photophobia; 
sometimes  an  unpleasant  smell  ;  restlessness  and  disturbed  unrefreshing 
p,  though  the  patient  is  at  the  same  time  often  very  drowsy.  The 
nnnd  speedily  begins  to  wander,  and  becomes  confused  as  to  time,  place, 
surrounding  circumstances  and  individuals,  distinct  delirium  setting 
]"  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  which,  however,  is  not  constant  at 
l,  sf,  while  the  patient  can  be  roused  to  answer  questions.  The  delirium 
W  most  frequently  of  a  dull  and  muttering  character,  but  may  bo  ex- 
tremely active  and  exciting  at  the  outset,  the  patient  being  sometimes 
»ety  v  iolent.  The  expression  is  heavy  and  indifferent ;  the  eyes  are  in- 
jected and  suffused;  and  a  more  or  less  dusky  flush  covers  the  cheeks, 
'•e  complexion  having  a  dingy  ami  dirty  appearance. 
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Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  present,  and  may  be  distressinl 
symptoms.  The  tongue  is  at  first  covered  with  a  thick  white fur  Tut 
tends  to  become  speedily  dry  and  brown ;  it  is  often  tremulous.  TUwl 
is  much  thirst  with  total  anorexia,  and  a  disagreeable  slimy  taste  in  the- 
mouth.  I  he  bowels  are  generally  confined,  but  diarrhoea  is  not  vei-v 
uncommon  the  stools,  however,  presenting  no  peculiar  characters,  and 
being  usna  ly  dark.  A  slight  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  can 
oiteu  be  detected. 

The  skin  feels  hot  and  pungent.    The  pulse  becomes  frequent,  rising- 
steadily  to  100  or  more,  and  being  often  large  and  full,  but  very  com 
pressible,  arterial  tension  being  low;  it  may  be  small  and  weak  or- 
dicrotic  under  the  finger.    The  urine  is  markedly  febrile,  beino-  hieh- 
coloured  and  scanty.  °  fi 

Commonly  there  are  signs  of  more  or  less  catarrh  of  the  nasal  and 
respiratory  mucous  membranes,  accompanied  with  cough  and  expectora- 
tion, and  some  dry  rhonchi  may  be  beard  over  the  chest. 

3  Eruption-stage.— Two  forms  of  eruption  are  usually  described  iu 
typhus  fever,  namely :— (a)  subcuticular  mottling;  and  (b)  distinct 
maculce  or  mulberry  spots.  Usually  both  are  present  in  variable  propor- 
tions but  the  mottling  is  not  unfrequently  observed  without  the  spots 
though  the  latter  very  rarely  appear  without  the  former.  Children, 
often  do  not  exhibit  any  rash,  and  when  present  the  mottlino-  is  most 
marked.  The  eruption  usually  appears  on  the  4th  or  5th  day,  but  may- 
come  put  at  any  time  from  the  3rd  to  the  7th  or  8th  day.  It  is  generally- 
seen  first  in  the  subclavicular  regions,  on  the  back  of  the  wrists  and 
nands,  along  the  borders  of  the  axillae,  and  over  the  epigastrium  •  it  then 
spreads  rapidly  over  the  trunk  and  limbs,  but  is  rarely  seen  on  the  face 
and  neck.  The  rash  is  all  out  within  one,  two,  or  three  days,  no  fresh  spots 
appearing  after  this  time,  while  each  spot  is  perceptible  until  the  entire  rash 
disappears.  The  amount  of  eruption  varies  considerably,  but  the  macuhe 
are  frequently  very  numerous,  and  may  cover  the  skin  almost  com- 
pletely. 

Characters  and  Course,  a.  Maculce  or  Mulberry  Bash. — A  number  of 
distinct  spots  are  first  observed,  varying  in  size  from  mere  points  to  two 
or  three  lines  m  diameter,  the  larger  being  formed  by  the  uuion  of 
smaller  ones.  They  are  irregularly  roundish,  the  larger  spots  being  the 
more  irregular,  and  their  margin  is  ill-defined.  They  are  quite  super- 
ficial, and  at  first  are  often  slightly  raised,  but  this  elevation  subsides 
in  a  day  or  two.  The  colour  is  described  as  resembling  the  stains  of 
mulberry  juice,  being  as  a  rule  at  the  outset  of  a  brightish  or  pinkish- 
red  or  rose-coloured.  It  is  deeper  at  the  centre  than  at  the  margin, 
and  completely  disappears  under  pressure,  returning  again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  In  a  few  days  the  hue  deepens,  and  may  become 
purple  or  dark  crimson  or  livid,  especially  towards  the  centre  of  the 
spots,  which  at  the  same  time  become  more  defined  at  their  edge.  Tin's 
is  especially  observed  over  the  back  and  other  dependent  parts. 
Pressure  only  diminishes  the  colour  after  three  or  four  days,  a  light- 
yellow^  stain  being  left,  and  finally  it  does  not  affect  it  at  all.  the  spots 
being  m  fact  converted  into  true  petechia?,  of  an  uniform  hue.  The 
eruption,  viewed  as  a  whole,  has  not  an  equal  depth  of  colour. 

Dr.  Alexander  Collie*  writes  with  regard  to  (he  eruption  of  typhus: 
"  This  is  perfectly  distinctive  to  the  practised  eye,  but  very  difficult  to- 
describe  correctly.    It  consists  of  three  parts— (a)  rose-coloured  spots, 

*  "  On  Fevers,"  p.  108. 
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which  disappear  on  pressure  ;  (b)  dark  red  spots,  which  are  modified  hy 
pressure;  and  (c)  petechia^,  upon  which  pressure  produces  no  effect,  and 
which  persist  after  death."  He  further  insists  that  the  typhus  eruption  < 
is  not  a  petechial  eruption,  although  petechia?  occur  in  the  severer 
cases  ;  that  in  the  milder  cases  the  spots  will  disappear  on  pressure  all 
through  the  attack,  and  in  the  severer  forms  in  the  earlier  stages  ;  and 
that  a\lias?nosis  can  hardly  be  made  from  the  eruption  until  about  the 
seventh  day. 

b.  Subcuticular  Mottling. — This  is  most  marked  in  dependent  parts, 
and  is  described  by  Sir  George  Buchanan  as  "a  faint,  irregular,  dusky 
red,  tine  mottling,  as  if  below  the  surface  of  the  skin  some  little  distance, 
and  seen  through  a  semi-opaque  medium." 

The  duration  of  the  rash  of  typhus  fever  varies.  It  usually  subsides 
from  the  14th  to  the  21st  day.  The  mottling  disappears  more  readily 
and  sooner  than  the  spots,  and  the  latter  remain  longer  if  they  become 
petechial.    No  desquamation  follows  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 

The  skin  of  dependent  parts  is  more  or  less  congested  in  severe  cases, 
especially  that  of  the  back.  Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  may  appear 
about  the  end  of  the  second  week,  usually  over  the  groins,  subclavicular 
regions,  or  epigastrium.  A  peculiar  unpleasant  odour  is  given  off  from 
the  skin  of  persons  suffering  from  typhus. 

During  the  eruption-stage  most  of  the  symptoms  previously  existing 
become  worse,  and  the  general  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  the  "  typhoid 
state,"  though  cases  differ  much  in  severity.  The  headache  usually 
subsides  on  or  before  the  10th  clay,  and  if  it  should  continue  along  with 
marked  delirium,  this  is  a  sign  of  danger,  indicating  some  cerebral 
complication.  Weakness  and  prostration  become  very  marked,  and  in 
bad  cases  the  patient  lies  helplessly  on  his  back,  with  the  eyes  closed  or 
half-closed,  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium,  from  which  it  is  difficult, 
and  may  be  impossible,  to  rouse  him.  Somnolence  often  sets  in,  which 
may  culminate  in  complete  stupor  and  coma.  Muscular  twitchings 
(xubndtus  tendinum)  and  trembling,  rigidity,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes, 
and  floccitation  are  frequently  observed,  and  occasionally  convulsions 
with  strabismus.  Sometimes  coma-vigil  is  noticed,  the  patient  lying 
with  the  eyes  wide  open,  apparently  awake,  but  staring  vacantly  into 
space.  The  complexion  becomes  muddy-looking,  and  a  more  dusky  flush 
covers  the  face,  which  may  be  almost  livid.  The  conjunctivae  are  ex- 
tremely injected  and  suffused,  the  pupils  being  often  contracted.  In 
bad  cases  the  extremities  become  cold  and  clammy.  The  tongue  is 
dry,  brown,  and  cracked,  or  frequently  even  covered  with  a  thick 
blackish  crust,  and  immovable;  its  surface  is  red  and  tends  to  bleed ; 
while  sordes cover  the  lips  and  teeth.  Patients  suffering  from  typhus  fever 
usually  drink  with  avidity,  but  deglutition  may  be  difficult.  The  nostrils 
are  often  stuffed  up.  Tympanites  is  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom. 
The  poise  rises  to  120,  140,  150,  or  more,  but  remains  stationary  after 
reaching  a  certain  point;  it  becomessmall  and  weak,  and  may  bo  irregular. 
The  heart's  impulse  and  sounds  are  feeble,  especially  the  systolic  sound  ; 
and  capillary  stasis  is  very  liable  to  arise;.  Respiration  is  much  hurried 
and  disturbed,  being  also  frequently  unduly  abdominal.  The  breath  has 
a  peculiar  and  most  unpleasant  odour.  Physical  examination  of  the 
chest  reveals  bronchitic  rales,  or  the  signs  of  more  serious  complications. 
Incessant  hiccup  is  sometimes  a  distressing  symptom. 

The  urine  is  not  uncommonly  albuminous,  or  contains  a  little  sugar; 
it  may  lie  retained  or  passed  involuntarily  along  with  the  stools,  lied- 
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upon  ai?e  V6ry  Ilable  t0  b°  producecI  over  Parts  Avhic»  are  pressed 
When  typhus  fever  advances  to  a  fatal  termination  prostration 
becomes  more  and  more  complete,  the  heart's  force  is  exhausted  and 
the  nerve-centres  become  more  and  more  affected.  Before  death'  the 
temperature  may  rise  or  fall  rapidly,  and  in  some  instances  the  pulse 
suddenly  falls.    Complications  frequently  hasten  the  fatal  result 

4  Wage  of  Defervescence.— This  sets  in  in  cases  of  recovery  from 
the  13th  to  the  17th  day,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
there  is  a  remarkable  and  sudden  crisis,  which  often  occurs  at  nieht" 
the  patient  falling  mto  a  deep  sleep,  lasting  for  many  hours,  on  awaking 
from  which  a  wonderful  improvement  is  observed  in  his  aspect  and  in 
the  symptoms  generally.  The  temperature  falls  considerably,  as  well  as 
the  pulse,  which  gains  in  strength.  The  skin  is  soft  and  perspiring  the 
eruption  less  marked,  and  the  complexion  clearer.  The  tongue  becomes 
moist,  and  cleans  from  the  edges,  either  in  patches  or  molecularly  and 
some  inclination  for  food  may  be  felt.  Delirium  ceases,  the  patient 
recognizes  those  around,  but  the  mind  is  still  confused,  and  entirely 
unconscious  of  all  recent  events.  There  is  a  sense  of  extreme  weakness 
and  the  limbs  feel  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  body.  Unless  com- 
plications or  sequela  impede  the  favourable  progress,  convalescence 
begins  at  once,  and  the  strength  is  regained  comparatively  rapidly  but 
some  time  elapses  before  it  is  completely  restored.  The  ton «me > 'soon 
cleans,  and  the  appetite  becomes  perfectly  ravenous  ;  only  those  who 
have  experienced  the  feeling  can  realize  the  extreme  sense  of  hunger 
which  is  felt.  Much  sleep  is  indulged  in,  and  the  mind  does  not  regain 
its  normal  vigour  for  some  time.     A  relapse  of  typhus  is  extremely 


Temperature.— Different  observers  have  described  different  ranges  of 
temperature  m  typhus  fever,  and  this  appears  to  depend  partly  upon  the 
type  of  the  epidemic.    The  ascent  is  steady  and  continuous  up  to  the 
4th  or  5th  evening,  without  any  morning  remission.    The  maximum 
temperature  is  rarely  under  104  9°  to  105°,  often  temporarily  reaching 
107  ,  or  even  above  this.      It  may  rise  to  105°  on  the  3rd  or  4th 
evening  m  severe  cases;  in  slighter  cases  it  may  not  be  above  103°. 
A  s  ight  morning  remission  is  observed  on  the  6th  morning,  and  a  well- 
marked  fall  occurs  on  the  7th  day,  unless  the  case  is  very  severe.  After 
this  a  rise  takes  place  again,  but  rarely  to  the  former  maximum.  The 
temperature  is  continuous  nj,  to  the  period  of  defervescence,  with  a  distinct 
but  not  considerable  morning  remission.    This  is  more  marked  in  cases 
where  the  temperature  is  high,  and  may  average  from         to  H°. 
Defervescence  is  very  rapid  and  sudden,  setting  in  from  the  13th  to  the 
17th  day,  and  the  temperature  may  fall  to  or  below  the  normal  in  from 
12  to  48  hours.     This  event  is  often  preceded  by  a  rise  above  the 
temperature  of  the  previous  clay.    Occasionally  after  the  sudden  fall 
I  here  is  a  rise  of  2° or  3°,  and  then  defervescence  extends  over  some  days  ; 
in  short  a  combination  of  crisis  and  lysis  is  observed.    In  i'alal  eases 
there  is  frequently  a  rapid  elevation  or  sinking  of  temperature,  and  it 
may  reach  108°  or  109°  on  the  one  hand,  or  95°  on  the  other.    There  is 
no  dehnite  relation  between  the  pulse  and  temperature  in  typhus  fever. 
I  he  pulse  olten  remains  frequent,  90  to  100  for  some  days  after  the 
crisis.  J 

Varieties.— Cases  of  typhus  fever  present  considerable  differences 
as  regards  their  intensity  and  prominent  symptoms,  to  which  special 
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names  have  been  applied.  Collie  classifies  them  under  three  forms, 
according  to  their  severity,  namely :— (a)  Typhus  simplex  ;  (b)  Typhus 
gravior;  (c)  Typhus  gravissimus.  They  also  vary  according  as  the 
nervous,  circulatory,  or  respiratory  system  is  most  implicated.  In  some 
epidemics  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to  gangrene,  hence  named 
putrid  fever.  Typhus  fever  may  kill  in  a  few  days,  by  the  direct  action 
of  its  poison  upon  the  system,  before  the  development  of  any  local 
lesions. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Complications  should  always  be 
watched  for  and  guarded  against  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  as  they  may 
arise  without  any  evident  symptoms.  The  most  important  compli- 
cations or  sequela?  are: — 1.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  namely, 
bronchitis ;  pulmonary  hypostatic  congestion  or  consolidation ;  pneu- 
monia; gangrene  of  the  lung  (very  rare);  pleurisy;  phthisis  as  a 
sequela;  laryngitis  with  oedema  glottidis.  2.  Affections  of  the  circu- 
latory organs  and  blood,  including  cardiac  softening  and  degeneration ; 
thrombosis  of  the  femoral  or  iliac  vein  and  its  consequences  ;  scurvy. 
-3.  Peritonitis  extremely  rarely.  4.  Partial  paralysis,  which  is  usually 
.soon  recovered  from.  5.  Dysentery  in  some  epidemics.  6.  Gangrene 
of  the  toes,  nose,  pudenda,  or  other  parts,  especially  during  the  winter; 
cancrnm  oris  or  noma  in  children.  7.  Erysipelatous  affections  of  the 
skin,  throat,  or  deep  tissues  ending  in  suppuration.  8.  Suppurative 
inflammation  or  bubos  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  or  sublingual  glands, 
beginning  in  the  cellular  tissue  around.  9.  Inflammation  and  abscesses 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  10.  Suppurative  inflammation  in  joints. 
11.  Acute  nephritis  rarely,  which  may  cause  uramric  convulsions,  or 
terminate  in  chronic  renal  disease.  12.  Meningitis  occasionally  or 
mania  during  convalescence. 

Terminations  and  Duration.— Most  cases  of  typhus  fever  end  in 
recovery.  The  mortality  varies  in  different  epidemics,  but  the  average 
number  of  deaths  is  stated  to  be  about  1  in  5  ;  under  20  years  of  age  it 
is  only  about  6  per  cent.  The  average  (iteration  is  about  14  days,  but 
it  may  extend  to  21  days ;  if  beyond  this,  the  prolonged  course  is  due  to 
[Complications.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  run  a  much  shorter 
course.  Death  may  result  either  from  coma  or  cardiac  failure,  or,  most 
corn monly,  from  both  causes  combined;  or  it  may  be  due  to  compli- 
cations, especially  pulmonary  congestion  or  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — Typhus  fever  is,  as  a  rule,  diagnosed  without  much 
difficulty,  especially  when  the  disease  is  epidemic,  or  if  an  individual 
has  been  exposed  to  infection.  Its  well-marked  or  sudden  onset,  with 
prominent  symptoms;  rapid  and  continuous  rise  of  temperature-; 
evident  depression  and  prostration;  the  aspect  of  the  patient;  pro- 
nounced nervous  symptoms;  and  tendency  to  the  typhoid  state,  are 
generally  very  characteristic.  The  eruption  will  make  matters  clear  if 
M»ere  is  any  doubt.  The  acute  exanthemata  from  which  it  has  more 
particularly  to  be  distinguished  are  typhoid  fever;  relapsing  fever; 
baemoiThagic  small-pox;  erysipelas;  and  measles  at  the  very  early 
Stage.  At  first  febricnla  may  simulate  typhus  fever.  Other  conditions 
with  which  it  might  be  confounded  are  low  forms  of  pneumonia, 
especially  in  old,  feeble,  or  intemperate  persons;  meningitis  or  other 
Intra-cranial  inflammations;  certain  cases  of  delirium  tremens;  or 
toxeemic  conditions,  such  as  anemia,  septicajmia,  or  pyuunia. 

Prognosis. — Typhus  feVOT  is  always  a  serious  disease,  and  a  guarded 
opinion  should  be  given  as  to  the  issue  of  any  particular  case.  The 
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chief  general  circumstances  which  increase  the  danger  are-— 1  The- 
patient  being  of  middle  or  advanced  age.  2.  The  male  sex  bo  some 
degree.  3.  A.  low  condition  of  the  system,  whether  constitutional,  or 
due  to  privation  or  fatigue,  intemperate  habits,  previous  diseases  or 
other  causes.    The  presence  of  the  gouty  diathesis  is  highly  dangerous 

4.  Mental  depression,  and  a  presentiment  of  death  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  5.  Improper  hygienic  conditions,  especially  bad  ventilation 
and  overcrowding.    6.  Neglect  of  proper  treatment  until  a  late  period. 

The  symptoms  and  complications  present  afford  most  important  indi- 
cations as  regards  prognosis.  Those  of  unfavourable  import  are:  — 
1.  Extreme  prostration,  with  a  dry,  hard,  and  brown  tongue;  marked 
tympanites;  or  persistent  hiccup.  2.  Excessive  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  as  evidenced  by  its  impulse  and  sounds,  and  by  the  pulse  ;  or 
very  excited  action,  with  a  weak  pulse;  or  an  exceedingly  frequent 
pulse,  which  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  feeble,  irregular,  or  inter- 
mittent. 3.  Severe  and  early  cerebral  and  other  nervous  symptoms, 
especially  continued  sleeplessness  with  delirium;  deep  coma  or  coma- 
vigil  ;  muscular  tremors,  twitchings,  or  rigidity;  carphology,  subsultus 
tendinum,  convulsions,  early  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  strabismus, 
and  great  contraction  of  the  pupils.  4.  A  very  high  temperature,  without 
any  remission  on  the  7th  day,  especially  if  it  persists  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  rise;  or  a  sudden,  fall,  the  other  symptoms  not  improving. 

5.  A  large  amount  and  dark  colour  of  the  eruption,  especially  if  mingled 
with  numerous  petechia},  and  if  there  is  lividity  of  the  face  and  limbs* 
with  marked  congestion  in  dependent  parts.  6.  Suppression  or  reten- 
tion of  urine  ;  deficient  elimination  of  its  solid  ingredients  ;  the  presence 
of  much  albumen  or  of  blood  in  the  urine,  especially  if  associated 
with  casts;  and  particularly  the  early  recurrence  of  these  symptoms. 
7.  Signs  of  collapse.  8.  Marked  pulmonary  congestion,  pneumonia, 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  uramiia,  and  other  dangerous  complications. 

Treatment. — The  principles  already  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  fever  are  those  which  must  be  followed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  typhus.  There  is  no  possibility  of  checking  the 
disease,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  avert  the  tendency  to  death,  and 
to  assist  nature  towards  a  satisfactory  termination. 

1.  General  management.  —  It  is  most  important  to  attend  strictly  to  all 
the  hygienic  conditions  which  demand  attention  in  contagious  fevers,  and 
particularly  to  look  after  every  point  connected  with  the  sick-room, 
including  the  nursing.  These  matters  are  often  of  greater  moment 
than  any  medicinal  treatment,  and  always  aid  considerably  in  conduct- 
ing a  case  to  a  successful  issue,  while  they  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  of  practice  that  patients 
suffering  from  typhus  fever  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  lowering  treatment, 
lint  that  they  always  need  to  be  supported  more  or  less,  and  their  strength 
must  be  husbanded  in  every  possible  way.  They  should  take  to  bed  at 
once,  and  use  no  exertion  whatever,  on  no  account  being  permitted  to- 
get  up  to  stool,  but  a  bed-pan  being  provided  for  their  use.  From  the 
first  a  nutritious  and  easy  assimilable  diet  must  be  administered,  chiefly 
consisting  of  liquids,  such  as  milk,  beef-tea,  or  chicken  broth.  It  is 
essential  to  give  these  at  regnlar  intervals,  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
not  h>  neglect  them  during  the  night . 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  in  the  greai  ma  jority  of  cases,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  given  recklessly,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
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stimulant  to  be  employed  being  determined  by  a  careful  consideration, 
of  eacb  individual  case.  Port  or  sherry  wine,  or  some  spirit,  especially 
brand v,  answer  best  as  a  rule,  and  they  should  be  given  in  stated  closes 
at  regular  intervals,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  It  is  well  to  begin 
with  a  small  quantity,  gradually  increasing  it  as  circumstances  require, 
the  amount  being  again  reduced  as  the  symptoms  improve.  Cham- 
pagne  may  also  be  of  much  service.  Stimulants  are  not  usually  called 
for  during  the  first  few  days,  but  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  intemperate, 
and  those  who  are  miich  debilitated  from  any  cause,  they  are  demanded 
at  the  very  outset.  The  signs  which  chiefly  indicate  the  necessity  for 
alcohol  are  : — 1.  A  feeble  state  of  the  circulation,  as  shown  by  the 
pulse,  the  heart's  impulse  and  sounds,  a  tendency  to  capillary  stasis,  or- 
any  disposition  to  syncopal  attacks.  2.  The  development  of  typhoid 
symptoms,  the  amount  needed  being  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  these  symptoms.  3.  A  large  amount  and  dark  colour  of  the- 
ernption,  with  abundant  petechia?.  4.  Profuse  perspiration,  the  other 
symptoms  not  improving.  5.  Coldness  of  the  extremities.  6.  The 
existence  of  complications  of  a  low  type.  On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  is 
contra-indicated  or  requires  to  be  cautiously  administered  should  there- 
he  a  very  hot  and  dry  skin  ;  symptoms  of  much  cerebral  excitement ; 
or  conditions  of  the  urine  pointing  to  deficient  elimination  on  the  part 
of  the  kidneys.  In  all  cases  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  stimulant  must  be  judged  of  by  the  effects 
produced. 

2.  Medicinal  treatment. — In  a  case  of  typhus  fever  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  open  daily  by  some  mild  aperient,  or  by  the  use  of  simple- 
enemata.  In  order  to  maintain  free  elimination,  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
the  patient  plenty  of  drink,  which  may  contain  in  solution  citrate  of 
potassium,  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  or  chlorate  of  potassium.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  salt  are  also  recommended  to  be  given  freely  for  this  purpose.  The 
medicines  which  have  obtained  most  repute  in  the  treatment  of  typhus 
are  the  dilute  mineral  acids  and  quinine.  Nitric,  hydrochloric,  nitro- 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids  are  all  employed.  Either 
of  these  may  be  made  into  a  drink,  or  given  in  doses  of  11\  x-xxx  every 
three  or  four  hours,  along  with  tincture  of  cinchona,  or  with  quinine  in 
moderate  doses.  Sulphuric  acid  answers  best  when  typhoid  symptoms- 
set  in.  Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  highly  recommended  in 
typhus  fever;  and  also  salicylate  of  sodium.  Various  antiseptics  have- 
been  tried,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  sulpho-carbolates,  creasote,  sulphites, 
Condy's  fluid,  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  upon.. 

3.  Symptomatic  treatment  often  demands  particular  attention  in  cases- 
of  typhus  fever.  The  symptoms  which  are  likely  to  call  for  inter- 
ference are  high  fever  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  constipation  or  diarrhoea  - 
and  head-symptoms,  namely,  headache,  sleeplessness,  delirium,  stupor, 
or  coma.  Collie  states  that  the  cold  bath  is  inadmissible  in  typhus 
fever,  bnt  in  many  cases  good  effects  are  produced  by  warm  and  tepid 
baths;  lie  does  not  object  to  cold  sponging  of  the  forehead,  face,  and 
hands.  He  does  not  recommend  opium  or  sedatives  generally,  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  procure  sleep  prefers  the  warm  bath,  or  whisky  and 
warm  water,  or  both  combined.  This  authority  urges  that  in  typhus- 
fever  the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  even  when  not  delirious, 
because  be  is  occasionally  the  subject  of  delusions,  and  cunningly 
(Vatcbes  for  the  absence  of  his  nurse  in  order  to  run  away.  Hiccup 
sometimes  causes  much  distress  in  this  disease.     For  its  relief  the  best 
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remedies  are  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  ether,  spirit  of  chloroform 
hydrocyanic  acid,  camphor,  and  musk,  in  various  combinations.  A 
sinapism  may  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium ;  or  the  ice-bag  may  be 
tried  if  necessary. 

Should  there  be  a  tendency  to  marked  prostration,  it  is  necessary  to 
administer  diffusible  stimulants  freely,  such  as  spirit  of  ether,  camphor, 
musk,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  along 
with  alcohol.  Sometimes  patients  become  so  low  that  they  'cannot 
swallow,  and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  nutrient  and  stimulant 
enemata,  which  should  be  persevered  with  to  the  last;  or  even  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  ether  may  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  It  is 
always  very  important  to  look  to  the  bladder,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine 
if  necessary. 

4.  The  complications  liable  to  arise  must  be  watched  for,  and  every 
care  taken  to  prevent  them,  especially  pulmonary  complications  and  bed- 
sores. As  regards  inflammatory  affections,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  stimulating  and  supporting  plan  of  treatment  is  invariably  indicated 
when  such  complications  supervene  during  the  course  of  typhus  fever. 

5.  Much  care  is  requisite  during  the  stage  of  convalescence,  all  over- 
exertion being  avoided,  as  well  as  excessive  eating.  Tonics  and  change 
of  air  are  highly  beneficial  at  this  time.  It  is  especially  necessary  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  effort  during  the  early  period  of  convalescence 
from  typhus  fever,  as  this  is  liable  to  cause  thrombosis  in  the  femoral  or 
other  veins.  Any  sequela;  which  may  arise  must  be  attended  to,  and 
treated  by  appropriate  measures. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TYPHOID  OR  ENTERIC  FEVER -PYTHOGENIC  FEVER — 
ABDOMINAL  TYPHUS. 

etiology. — Typhoid  fever  is  a  specific  disease,  and  is  now  commonly 
believed  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  typhoid   bacillus,  discovered  by 
Eberth,  and  subsequently  studied  and   cultivated  by  Gaffky.  The 
subject  has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  many  observers,  but  the 
results  are  not  conclusive,  according  to  high  authorities,  and  other 
bacilli  have  been  described.    The  typhoid  bacillus  has  been  found  in 
the  stools,  the  blood,  and  the  urine  during  life;  and  also  in  the  swollen 
Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands  during  the  early  stage  of  the 
fever,  the  spleen,  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys.  The 
organisms  diminish  in  number  as  the  disease  progresses,  or  they  are 
much  more  difficult  to  detect.    They  have  been  cultivated,  and  numerous 
moculation-experiments  have  been  made  upon  animals  with  the  cultiva- 
tions, but  the  results  are   not  by  any  means  conclusive.  Tj-phoid 
bacilli  are  said  to  possess  a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  heat  than  some 
others;  and  to  be  capable  of  development  in  the  presence  of  carbolic 
acid  (-1  to  1000).    It  is  also  affirmed  that  they  have  been  found  in  water 
and  earth;  and  that  they  possess  great  vitality.     Peculiar  cilia  have 
recently  been  described  in  connection  with  them.    The  typhoid  bacillus 
is  short  and  thick,  with  rounded  ends,  one  or  both  of  which  present  a 
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"listening  round  body,  supposed  to  be  a  spore.  A  ptomaine  (typhotoxin) 
and  a  fcoxalbumin  have  been  obtained  from  it  by  Brieger.  Luff  also- 
believes  that  he  has  found  a  special  ptomaine  in  the  urine  in  typhoid 
fever. 

Typhoid  fever  is  decidedly  infectious.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
the  contagium  is  not  contained  in  the  exhalations,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  danger  from  merely  coming  into  the  vicinity  of  patients  suffering 
from  this  complaint.  Medical  men  or  nurses  are  comparatively  rarely 
infected  from  patients.  Collie,  however,  agrees  with  Budd  and 
others  that  typhoid  fever  is  infectious  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that 
experience  shows  that  "it  does  not  spread  any  great  distance  when 
the  ventilation  is  good,  the  cubic  space  abundant,  and  the  general 
sanitary  arrangements  good."  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
it  is  the  faces  which  chiefly  contain  the  typhoid  poison,  and  by  their- 
agency  the  disease  is  mainly  propagated.  The  atmosphere  may  become 
impregnated  with  emanations  from  the  excreta,  either  because  the 
latter  are  thrown  into  some  open  space,  or  because  the  water-closets,, 
drains,  sewers,  etc.,  are  imperfect,  and  undoubtedly  the  poison  may 
thus  find  its  way  into  the  system  by  inhalation  of  the  tainted  air. 
Water  is  one  of  the  main  channels  by  which  the  contagium  is  conveyed, 
and  numerous  epidemics  and  endemics,  as  well  as  sporadic  cases  of' 
typhoid  fever,  have  been  traced  to  some  special  water-supply.  The  fcecal 
matters  may  soak  through  the  soil  from  cess-pits,  or  in  consequence  of 
being  merely  thrown  upon  the  ground,  thus  obtaining  access  into  wells, 
tli<-  «ater  of  which  is  used  for  drinking  purposes;  or  they  or  their 
gaseous  effluvia  may  find  their  way  into  cisterns  through  the  waste-pipes. 
The  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  is  very  often  traceable  to  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  in  particular  houses.  It  has  also  been  clearly 
proved  that  milk  is  not  uncommonly  the  vehicle  by  which  the  typhoid 
poison  reaches  the  system,  either  in  consequence  of  water  containing  it 
being  mixed  with  the  milk,  or  used  for  washing  milk-cans  ;  or  from  this 
article  of  diet  becoming  tainted  in  some  other  way  with  the  excreta  of 
patients  suffering  from  the  fever.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that 
typhoid  fever  may  be  communicated  through  drinking  the  milk  of  cows 
fed  on  soil  containing  much  sewage  matter;  or  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals  suffering  from  the  disease.  Epidemics  of  this  disease  have  not 
uncommonly  been  definitely  traced  to  milk  obtained  from  a  particular 
source.  Fomites  may  convey  it,  such  as  bedding  or  clothing,  but  only 
when  contaminated  with  the  typhoid  stools. 

The  name  pythogenic  was  given  to  typhoid  fever  by  the  late  Dr. 
Murchison,  who,  with  others,  was  of  opinion  that  this  complaint  is  as  a 
rule  spontaneously  originated  in  connection  with  ordinary  sewer  emana- 
tions and  putrefying  animal  matter,  and  he  believed  that  even  in  the 
specific  stools  the  poison  is  always  a  product  of  decomposition.  That  it 
can  be  thus  originated  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  at  any  rate 
when  water  is  contaminated  with  fa?cal  matters,  or  with  the  gases 
emanating  therefrom  :  but,  as  a  rule,  cases  can  be  traced  distinctly  to 
the  action  of  the  typhoid  poison.  Enteric  fever  has  been  attributed 
to  other  sources  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  even  to  recently 
exposed  mud,  but  on  no  adequate  grounds. 

ft  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  typhoid  contagium  in  the, 
faces  becomes  more?  virulent  after  a  time,  and  it  has  even  been  main- 
tained that  when  first  discharged  il  is  comparatively,  if  notquitc,  harm- 
less,    ft  may  form,  however,  probably  in  as  short  a  time  as  twelve 
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tours  (Cayley).  Its  quantity  and  virulence  are  increased  by  stagnation 
accumulation,  and  concentration  of  the  infected  faeces;  exclusion  from 
a  free  current  of  air;  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  A  kind  of  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  and  hence  a  very  small  proportion  of  a  typhoid 
-evacuation  may  lead  to  the  infection  of  large  quantities  of  excreta  ■  the 
same  process  is  believed  to  occur  in  milk. 

Predisposing  causes. — Age  materially  influences  the  occurrence  of 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  by  far  most  common  during  the  period  of  youth 
and  adolescence;  while  it  is  very  rare  in  young  infants,  and  in  persons 
beyond  45  or  50  years  of  age,  though  it  may  occur  even  in  advanced  life 
Individuals  under  30  are  twice  as  liable  as  those  over  30,  and  half  the 
cases  occur  from  15  to  25  (Murchison).  Sex  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect.  Cases  are  most  numerous  during  autumn,  especially  after  a  dry 
and  hot  summer.  Over-crowding  is  not  a  predisposing  cause  of  typhoid 
fever,  but  deficient  ventilation  may  have  some  influence.  The  disease 
attacks  persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  is  not  at  all  more  prevalent 
among  the  poor;  if  anything,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Individual 
susceptibility  is  believed  to  predispose  to  enteric  fever;  and  some 
families  are  very  liable  to  the  disease,  and  have  it  in  a  severe  form. 
Recent  comers  into  an  infected  district  are  very  likely  to  be  attacked' 
Persons  in  good  health,  especially  if  over-fed,  are  often  attacked  before 
others  ;  but  overwork,  mental  depression  or  shock,  and  debility  from  anv 
cause,  are  said  to  predispose  to  typhoid  fever.  Various  chronic  and 
acute  diseases,  as  well  as  pregnancy,  seem  to  afford  some  protection 
against  the  complaint.  Habitual  use  of  impure  water  has  in  some 
instances  rendered  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  very  severe:  in  other 
cases  it  has  almost  appeared  to  confer  immunity  against  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  general  condition  of  the  body  in  fatal 
cases  of  enteric  fever  will  vary  with  the  time  at  which  death  occurs,  and 
its  severity.  Usually  there  is  more  or  less  wasting ;  rigor  mortis  is  dis- 
tinct and  of  moderate  duration  ;  but  the  excessive  post- mortem,  congestion, 
rapid  putrefaction,  and  dark  colour  with  softening  of  the  muscles,  .so 
often  observed  in  typhus,  are  rarely  met  with.  The  muscles  present  more 
•or  less  of  the  vitreous  degeneration  described  by  Zenker,  especially  those 
•of  the  abdominal  walls,  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  and  the  pectorals. 
The  eruption  is  not  persistent  after  death  ;  but  there  may  be  the  remains 
of  bed-sores,  gangrene,  erysipelas,  or  sudamina. 

Abdomkn. — It  is  in  connection  with  this  region  that  the  principal 
morbid  conditions  occur  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  they  require  to  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

The  stomach  occasionally  presents  hyperamia,  maminillation,  softening, 
or  superficial  ulceration,  but  is  usually  normal. 

The  small  intestines  are  distended  with  gas  ;  while  they  contain  more  or 
less  of  the  materials  similar  to  those  passed  in  the  stools.  Increased 
vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  observed,  either  uniform  or 
in  patches,  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary;  it  is  most  evident  towards 
the  lower  part.  At  a  later  period  the  colour  may  be  greyish  or  slate- 
coloured.  The  membrane  is  sometimes  swollen  and  softened,  the  latter 
being  probably  a  post-mortem  change. 

The  characteristic  lesions  of  enteric  fever  consist  in  certain  morbid 
changes  in  connection  with  Peyer's patches  and  the  solitary  glands.  These 
structures  present  different  appearances,  according  to  the  time  at  which 
death  occurs,  the  morbid  changes  being  divided  into  certain  well-defined 
stages. 
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1.  Stage  of  deposition  or  enlargement. — The  first,  alteration  observed  is 
•a  swelling  or  enlargement  of  Peyer's  patches  and  of  the  solitary  glands, 
owhii;  to  the  presence  of  a  morbid  material,  made  np  chiefly  of  granular 
matter  and  oil-globules,  with  a  variable  number  of  cells,  having  no 
special  characters.  Murchison  stated  that  there  is  no  preceding  conges- 
tion, and  that  a  deposit  has  been  met  with  on  the  1st  or  2nd  day;  but 
Trousseau  gives  the  4th  or  5th  day  as  the  time  of  its  appearance.  As 
already  stated,  typhoid-bacilli  are  found  in  the  early  stage  of  typhoid 
fever  in  t  he  swollen  patches  and  glands.  They  occur  usually  in  scattered 
colonies  or  clusters,  made  up  of  bacilli  closely  massed  together ;  and 
around  them  active  proliferation  and  degeneration  of  the  tissue-elements 
is  going  on. 

The  affected  Peyer's  patches  appear  to  be  unduly  prominent,  being 
raised  one  or  two  lines  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  having  steep  edges,  with  a  smooth  or  granular  surface  ;  they  are 
more  or  less  firm,  though  the  membrane  covering  them  is  often  softened; 
while  they  vary  in  colour  from  pinkish-grey  to  different  hues  of  red, 
the  mucous  membrane  over  them  being  sometimes  purplish,  and  each 
patch  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  ring.  The  corresponding  peritoneum 
is  also  injected.  The  substance  seems  to  be  adherent  to  the  mucous  and 
muscular  coats.  On  section  it  appears  soft,  and  greyish-white  or  pale- 
reddish  in  colour. 

Two  forms  of  patches  are  described,  the  plaques  molles  and  the  plaques 
dures,  but  there  are  gradations  between  them,  and  they  may  coexist. 
The  latter  are  more  prominent  and  firmer,  and  the  membrane  over  them 
is  smoother  and  more  uniform.  The  differences  between  the  two  kinds 
are  that  in  the  plaques  molles  the  morbid  substance  is  less  abundant,  and 
is  confined  to  the  glands,  which  in  the  plaques  dures  have  burst  and  dis- 
charged their  contents  (Murchison). 

The  solitary  glands  are  not  always  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
exceptional  instances  they  may  be  alone  affected.  They  vary  in  size 
from  a  millet-seed  to  a  pea,  and  sometimes  look  like  pustules. 

2.  Stage  of  destruction. — In  some  instances,  or  in  particular  patches,  a 
kind  of  resolution  takes  place,  and  the  morbid  material  is  absorbed, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  breach  of  surface.  Almost  invariably, 
however,  ulceration  takes  place,  the  average  time  at  which  this  pro- 
C(  sa  begins  being  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  &&y.  Each  ulcer  is  com- 
monly the  result  of  the  death  of  a  Peyer's  patch  and  of  the  membrane 
covering  it,  the  whole  separating  as  a  single  slough  or  in  separate 
irregular  portions.  These  sloughs  are  usually  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
brown  from  staining,  or  they  are  sometimes  discoloured  by  blood. 
There  may  be  mere  superficial  abrasion  and  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  preceding  ulceration.  Sometimes  the  glands  simply  rupture 
and  discharge  fcheir  contents,  giving  rise  to  a  net-like  appearance,  and 
the  late  Sir  William  Aitken  believed  that  this  is  the  most  frequent 
mode  of  elimination  of  the  softened  material.  The  solitary  glands 
undergo  a  similar  destructive  change;  and  it  may  also  spread  to  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  glands. 

Stage  of  nlremlirm. — The  characters  presented  by  typhoid  ulcers  are 
as  follows-. —  In  length  they  usually  vary  from  a  line  to  1|  inch,  but  if 
several  ulcers  join  a  surface  of  some  inches  may  be  involved.  The 
shape  is  oval  or  elliptical,  round,  or  irregular,  according  as  the  ulcer 
corresponds  to  a  Peyer's  patch,  to  a  solitary  gland,  or  to  several  patches 
or  glands  united.    There  is  never  any  thickening  or  hardening  of  the 
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edges  or  floor,  nor  is  any  morbid  deposit  observed  here.  The  margin- 
consists  of  a  "well-defined  fringe  of  mucous  membrane,  detached  from 
the  submucous  tissue,  a  line  or  more  in  width,  and  of  a  purple  or  slate- 
grey  colour:  this  is  best  seen  when  the  bowel  is  floated  in  water" 
(Murchison).  The  floor  is  formed  either  by  the  submucous,  muscular, 
or  peritoneal  coat,  the  ulcer  accordingly  varying  in  depth,  and  all 
degrees  of  destruction  may  be  met  with  even  in  the  same  ulcer.  Those 
ulcers  which  correspond  to  Payer's  patches  occupy  the  part  of  the 
intestine  most  distant  from  the  mesentery,  and  have  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

4.  Stage  of  cicatrization. — This  stage  commences  usually  about  the 
end  of  the  third  week,  but  may  be  delayed  considerably  beyond  this, 
period,  the  ulcers  becoming  chronic  or  atonic.  Each  ulcer  takes  about 
a  fortnight  to  cicatrize.  Healing  is  accomplished  without  any  puckering, 
contraction,  or  constriction  of  the  gut.  A  thin  transparent  layer  of 
lymph  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  by  which  the  mucous  mem- 
bi  ■ane  becomes  gradually  attached  to  its  floor  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  and  into  which  at  last  it  passes  imperceptibly.  The  cicatrix  is 
slightly  depressed,  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  pale, 
smooth,  and  translucent.  After  a  time  the  mucous  membrane  may 
become  movable,  and  it  is  said  that  villi  may  form,  but  if  the  glands  are 
destroyed  it  is  very  unlikely  that  these  ever  become  renewed. 

The  changes  above  described  begin  first,  and  are  most  extensive  and 
most  advanced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  from  this  £>oint 
they  gradually  extend  upwards,  until  ultimately  they  may  occupy  the- 
lower  third  of  the  small  intestine.  The  extent  of  the  disease  is,  how- 
ever, very  variable,  the  number  of  patches  involved  ranging  from  2  or 
3  to  30  or  40.  Generally  at  a  post-mortem  examination  the  morbid 
process  is  observed  in  different  stages  at  different  levels,  being  most 
advanced  below,  where  the  most  extensive  ulcerations  exist.  At  the 
upper  part  there  is  usually  a  somewhat  abrupt  transition  from  diseased 
to  health}-  patches,  and  all  those  below  the  first  diseased  patch  are 
generally  involved.  The  solitary  glands  are,  as  a  rule,  only  impli- 
cated in  the  lower  12  inches  of  the  gut,  and  they  ulcerate  later  than 
the  patches.  Occasionally  the  small  circular  ulcers  associated  with 
these  structures  constitute  the  chief  or  only  lesion,  especially  when 
Peyer's  patches  are  absent.  They  are  more  liable  to  be  involved  in 
children. 

If  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  a  very  prolonged  duration,  it  is  said 
that  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  the  glandular  structures, 
become  considerably  atrophied. 

Large  intestines. — These  are  usually  distended  with  gas,  sometimes  to 
an  extreme  degree.  The  mucous  lining  may  be  congested  or  softened. 
Swelling  and  ulceration  not  unfrecpiently  occur  in  connection  with  the 
solitary  glands,  these  morbid  changes  being,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  the 
caecum  and  ascending  colon.  The  ulcers  are  generally  small  and  circular, 
but  may  be  l£  inch  long,  with  the  long  diameter  transverse.  Rarely 
the  appendix  vermiformis  is  the  seat  of  ulceration.  In  one  fatal  ease  ot 
typhoid  fever  which  came  under  my  notice  the  morbid  appearances 
were  observed  chiefly  in  the  crecnm  and  ascending  colon,  where  there 
were  at  least  twenty  ulcers,  some  as  large  as  half-a-crown,  while  in  the 
small  intestines  there  were  not  altogether  above  half-a-dozen,  and  these 
were  confined  to  the  solitaxy  glands,  Peyer's  patches  presenting  but 
little  alteration. 
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Intestinal  perforation  is  an  event  to  be  dreaded  in  connection  with 
typhoid  ulcers,  especially  when  they  are  deep.  It  may  be  brought 
about  in  the  following  ways  : — 1.  Most  frequently  by  molecular  disinte- 
gration or  an  extension  of  ulceration,  producing  one  or  more  minate 
round  apertures,  like  pin-holes.  2.  By  more  or  less  extensive  sloughiug,' 
involving  the  peritoneum,  the  slough  separating  partially  or  completely,' 
and  leaving  an  opening  of  variable  size.  3.  By  rupture  or  laceration' 
leading  to  an  elongated  perforation,  which  may  happen  even  after  cica- 
trization has  been  practically  completed.  Generally  there  is  but  one 
perforation,  but  occasionally  two,  three,  or  more  have  been  observed. 
In  most  cases  the  opening  is  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  but  it 
may  be  higher  up.  Rarely  perforation  occurs  in  the  caseuni,  or  in  the 
vermiform  appendix. 

The  mesenteric  glands  always  present  more  or  less  changes  in  typhoid 
fever,  which  are  most  marked  in  those  glands  which  coiTespond  to  the 
part  of  the  intestines  most  diseased.  They  become  enlarged  at  the  very 
outset,  from  a  multiplication  of  their  lymphatic  elements,  and  continue  to 
increase  in  size  until  the  10th  to  the  14th  day.  They  present  a  red  or 
purplish  colour,  and  feel  tolerably  firm.  On  section,  little  opaque,  pale- 
yellow,  friable  masses  are  sometimes  seen.  Subsequently  these  may 
soften  into  a  pus-like  fluid  mixed  with  sloughs,  and  the  glands  in  rare 
instances  actually  burst  into  the  peritoneum.  Typhoid  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  them.  Ultimately  they  frequently  become  tough,  con- 
tracted and  shrivelled,  pale  or  of  a  grey  or  bluish  colour,  or  occasionally 
calcified.  The  mesocolic  glands  are  similarly  altered  when  the  colon  is 
involved.    Other  glands  may  enlarge  from  irritation. 

The  spleen  is  almost  always  more  or  less  enlarged  in  enteric  fever,  but 
■especially  in  young  persons,  very  dark  in  colour,  and  softened.  Sometimes 
it  contains  infarcts.  It  may  be  quite  pulpy  ;  and  occasionally  ruptures, 
•either  spontaneously  or  from  injury.  The  rupture  may  be  due  to  a 
ja  iftened  infarct,  or  rarely  to  a  gangrenous  abscess.  The  liver  may  be 
pongested  or  softened.  Its  cells  always  undergo  more  or  less  granular 
Regeneration,  and  in  severe  cases  this  is  very  marked.  Hepatic" abscess 
and  acute  yellow  atrophy  have  been  met  with  in  exceptional  instances. 
The  gall-bladder  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  catarrhal  or  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  or  rarely  of  ulceration,  which  may  lead  to  perforation. 

The  kidneys  are  sometimes  congested.  Cloudy  swelling,  with  granular 
defeneration  of  the  renal  cells,  is  common  in  various  degrees.  Sometimes 
mere  is  acute  nephritis.  A  rare  condition  has  been  met  with,  in  which 
numerous  small  areas  become  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  may  end 
m  softening  or  suppuration, forming  miliary  abscesses.  The  pelvis  of  the 
kulney  is  exceptionally  the  seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation;  and  also 
the  bladder.  Vesical  congestion  or  catarrh  is  not  uncommon.  In  one 
fcaae  which  came  under  my  observation  the  vulva  was  covered  with 
diphtheritic  deposit. 

Peritonitis  is  liable  to  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  either  extensive  or  cir- 
pnmscribed,  limited  abscesses  sometimes  forming.  It  may  arise  from 
toere  extension  of  irritation  from  the  bowel  ;  from  intestinal  perforation; 
from  rupture  of  glands  or  of  the  spleen  very  rarely  ;  or  from  perforation 
<>t  an  ulcer  in  the  gal l-badder. 

Circulatory  Systkm.— The  blood  in  typhoid  fever  has  been  said  to 
preseni  important  changes.  In  the  third  week  the  corpuscles  and 
haemoglobin  usually  fall  below  normal;  the  latter  is  always  reduced, 
and  generally  in  greater  relative  proportion  than  the  corpuscles.    Tl  ' 
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white  cells  are  but  little  altered,  but  appear  to  be  as  a  rule  slightly- 
reduced  in  number.  This  has  been  considered  important  in  diagnosis  in 
certain  cases.  Anosmia  may  be  very  marked  after  typhoid.  In  low- 
cases  the  blood  may  be  found  dark  and  fluid  after  death,  and  ncra- 
coagulable.  The  heart  is  often  more  or  less  softened,  and  presents- 
parenchymatous  or  fatty  degeneration,  which  in  grave  cases  becomes  a 
marked  change,  and  may  lead  to  fatal  syncope.  Vitreous  degeneration 
may  also  take  place.  Even  in  cases  fatal  from  cardiac  failure,  however, 
the  fibres  may  not  present  any  obvious  change.  Pericarditis  or  endo- 
carditis are  occasionally  met  with  ;  and  also  myocarditis.  Forms  of 
arteritis  have  been  described  in  typhoid  fever,  especially  in  the  arteries 
of  the  lower  extremities  ;  and  the  smaller  vessels  may  be  involved,, 
especially  those  of  the  heart.  Venous  thrombosis  may  occur  as  a. 
complication. 

Throat  and  Respiratory  Organs. — There  may  be  congestion,  various- 
forms  of  inflammation,  oedema,  or  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  larynx.. 
Sometimes  diphtheritic  membrane  forms,  and  may  cause  obstruction. 
These  conditions  may  extend  even  to  the  oesophagus.  More  or  less- 
bronchitis  is  very  common  in  typhoid  fever,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced. Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  splenization  are  also- 
frequent.  Haamorrhagic  infarction  is  not  uncommon.  Pneumonia, 
pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene,  pleurisy,  or  empyema  may  be  met 
with  as  complications.    The  bronchial  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged. 

Nervous  System. — This  does  not  present  any  definite  changes.  There- 
may  be  excess  of  serum  in  connection  with  the  brain  and  its  membranes.. 
Meningitis  is  extremely  rare.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  slight 
encephalitis  may  account  for  aphasia  said  to  be  sometimes  met  with  in 
typhoid.  Judging  from  the  long-  period  which  elapses  before  some- 
patients  recover  the  use  of  their  limbs,  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai 
occasionally  there  is  some  kind  of  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord 
(Collie).  Parenchymatous  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not 
uncommon,  and  there  may  be  actual  neuritis.  Other  nervous  affections 
will  be  alluded  to  under  complications  and  sequela?. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incubation-stage. — The  period  of  incubation  in  typhoid 
fever  is  of  indefinite  duration.  Squire  gives  the  usual  time  as  four  01- 
five  to  twenty  days,  but  it  may  be  a  month  or  more.  There  are  no- 
distinctive  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  incubation-period  appears  to  be- 
very  short  if  the  poison  is  concentrated,  the  disease  setting  in  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  attacking  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time,, 
and  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  irritant  poisoning. 

2.  Actual  attack.— It  is  scarcely  possible  to  divide  this  affection  into 
distinct  stages,  but  at  the  same  time  it  often  presents  more  or  less 
definite  periods  in  its  progress.  The  invasion  is  ordinarily  very  indefinite 
and  gradual,  and  the  patient  often  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  Frontal  headache,  with  giddiness  and  noises 
in  the  ears;  general  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back,  with  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  illness  ;  restlessness  and  disturbed  sleep  :  slight,  irregular 
chills;  diarrhoea,  with  loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  not  uncommonly 
nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  observed 
more  or  less  at  the  outset.  Sometimes  there  is  much  abdominal  p:"'1- 
Diarrhoea  may  be  the  only  prominent  symptom  for  some  time.  The, 
tongue  may  be  quite  clean  for  some  days,  even  when  pyrexia  is  high" 
Occasionally  repeated  epistaxis  occurs.  Soon  signs  of  pyrexia  appear.. 
increasing  towards  evening.    It  frequently  happens  that  the  patient 
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does  not  feel  sufficiently  ill  to  take  to  bed  for  some  days,  but  follows  his 
occupation,  and  ir  is  not  an  uncommon  event  for  patients  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  to  come  to  the  out-patient  room  of  a  hospital,  having  felt 
poorly  for  many  days,  but  thinking  that  there  is  not  much  the  matter 
with  them,  while  they  sometimes  walk  about  during  the  entire  illness 
— ambulatory  typhoid.  It  is  extremely  important,  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  to  bear  in  mind  this  ill-defined  character  of  the  onset  of 
enteric  fever,  and  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  disease  when  its 
symptoms  are  anything  but  characteristic.  Murchison  met  with  cases 
ia  w  hich  at  first  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of  ague. 

Early  stage. — The  disease  being  established,  the  symptoms  present  in 
an  ordinary  case  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  are  as  follows  : — 

The  general  appearance  does  not  indicate  any  serious  condition,  and 
although  some  degree  of  depression  is  felt,  it  is  not  very  marked.  The 
expression  presents  nothing  peculiar  ;  and  the  face  is  normal  in  colour, 
or  pale,  or  a  pink  circumscribed  flash  maybe  noticed  on  one  or  both 
cheeks,  varying  in  depth  of  tint,  and  not  constant.  There  is  pyrexia, 
the  skin  being  hot  and  usually  dry,  but  sometimes  moist  ;  while  the 
pulse  is  accelerated  to  100  or  120,  and  somewhat  weak  and  soft  ;  it 
varies  in  frequency  in  the  same  patient,  being  readily  quickened,  and  is 
generally  more  rapid  at  night.  The  tongue  presents  usually  a  thin 
whitish  or  yellowish  fur,  is  moist  at  first,  small  and  pointed,  red  at  the 
tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged  papillas.  In  exceptional  cases  it  is  large  and 
thickly  coated;  or  red,  smooth,  and  glazed.  The  lips  are  parched  and 
dry.  and  the  mouth  feels  slimy.  There  is  more  or  less  thirst,  with  loss 
of  appetite,  and  a  feeling  of  nausea  not  uncommonly  persists,  but 
vomiting  is  exceptional. 

Abdominal  symptoms  are  more  particularly  to  be  looked  for  and  studied 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  These  are  pain  and  tenderness,  especially  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa  ;  more  or  less  tumidity  or  tympanitic  distension  ; 
small  gurgling  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  ;  and  looseness  of  the 
bowels  or  diarrhoea.  Physical  examination  will  probably  reveal  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen.  Sometimes  intestinal  hemorrhage  occurs  even  at  an 
early  period.  The  diarrhoea  varies  considerably  in  severity,  the  stools 
numbering  from  two  to  twelve,  twenty,  or  more  within  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Usually  they  range  from  three  to  six.  At  first  the  fasces  present 
no  peculiarities,  but  after  a  few  days  they  assume  special  characters, 
becoming  thin,  yellow,  pultaceous,  and  somewhat  resembling  "pea-soup  " 
or  "  yellow-ochre  "  in  appearance  ;  offensive,  and  often  ammoniacal ;  and 
alkaline  in  reaction.  Uniform  throughout  when  first  passed,  they 
separate  on  standing  into  an  upper  watery  layer,  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  colour,  containing  albumen  and  salts  in  solution,  the  latter 
including  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  ammonium;  and  a  lower 
layer  or  deposit  consisting  of  the  remains  of  food,  epithelium,  blood, 
small  yellow  flocculi,  shreds  of  slough,  and  crystals  of  triple  phosphate. 

Head-symptoms  are  not  very  marked  at  this  time.  Frontal  headache 
may  persist,  with  dizziness  and  buzzing  in  the  ears.  Sleep  is  restless 
and  disturbed,  but  the  mind  is  clear,  though  inactive,  and  there  is  no 
delirium  even  at  night.  Epistaxis  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom  during 
tli is  period. 

The  urine  presents  well-marked  febrile  characters;  uvea,  uric  acid, 
and  pigments  are  in  excess;  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  diminished. 

Frequently  there  are  slight  bronchitic  symptoms,  dry  rhonchi  being 
also  heard  over  the  chest. 
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Eruption, — A  specific  eruption  is  present,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  of 
enteric  fever,  but  by  no  means  invariably.  It  is  not  unfrequently  absent 
in  very  young  patients,  and  in  persons  over  thirty.  It  first  appears 
usually  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  day,  but  may  in  rare  instances  be  seen 
as  early  as  the  4th,  or  not  until  the  20th  clay.  ■  The  abdomen,  chest,  and 
back  are  the  regions  which  it  generally  occupies,  but  it  is  occasionally 
observed  on  the  limbs,  especially  the  thighs,  or  very  rarely  on  the  face. 
It  does  not  appear  all  at  once,  but  comes  out  in  successive  crops,  each 
spot  lasting  from  two  to  five  days,  and  then  fading  away  completely. 
The  amount  of  eruption  present  at  one  time  is  seldom  great,  the  number 
of  spots  rarely  exceeding  from  12  to  20  or  30,  and  there  may  be  but  two 
or  three  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  is  very  abundant.  Sometimes  the 
spots  are  grouped  in  twos  or  threes.  They  continue  to  come  out  often 
until  the  28th  or  30th  day,  or  sometimes  even  much  later  than  this. 
The  eruption  appears  earlier,  and  lasts  a  shorter  time  in  children. 

The  typhoid  rash  consists  of  separate  papular  spots,  which  are  round, 
lenticular,  or  oval  in  shape,  and  from  \  a  line-to  2  lines  in  diameter. 
They  are  slightly  but  distinctly  elevated  as  a  rule  ;  rounded  on  the 
surface  ;  having  a  well-defined  margin,  and  a  soft  feel.  They  present  a 
pinkish  or  rose  colour,  which  throughout  their  whole  course  disappears 
completely  on  pressure,  and  which  gradually  fades  away,  a  faint 
yellowish  stain  being  left.  In  a  well-marked  case  the  eruption  is  mixed, 
bright  spots  coexisting  with  faintly  violet  spots  (Collie).  They  never 
become  petechial.  In  very  rare  instances  the  spots  are  minutely  vesicular. 
They  never  persist  after  death. 

Collie  states  that  along  with  the  red  spots  are  occasionally  seen  flat 
streaky  spots  of  a  bluish  colour,  bat  rarely  true  petechias.  _  Also  that 
"  the  eruption  is  occasionally  preceded  by  an  erythematous  injection  of 
the  skin,  which  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  simulate  scarlet  fever." 
Urticaria  is  occasionally  observed  ;  and  "  taches  cerebrales  "  can  be  often 
produced. 

Advanced  stage.— The  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  thus  far  described 
may  continue  without  any  particular  change  until  convalescence  sets  m, 
the  tongue  remaining  moist  throughout,  and  there  being  no  marked 
prostration  or  severe  nervous  symptoms.  Usually,  however,  the  phe- 
nomena change  more  or  less.  The  patient  emaciates  and  becomes  much 
weaker,  being  not  uncommonly  very  prostrate  at  last.  When  the  pectoral 
muscle  is  gently  tapped  with  the  end  of  .the  finger,  it  sometimes  rises  in 
a  small  swelling— myoidema,  lasting  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  due 
to  contraction  of  the  degenerated  muscular  fibres.  The  face  is  more 
flushed  ;  the  conjunctivse  may  be  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  Ihe 
fever  continues  ;'  and  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  but  weaker. 
The  heart's  action  and  sounds  are  feeble.    The  tongue  tends  to  become 


.v.rpes  is  not  uncommonly  _ 
abdominal  symptoms,  which  indeed  are  often  intensified;  and  haemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels  is  now  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  and  may  be 
very  abundant.  Sometimes  the  stools  are  passed  involuntarily.  Ihe 
spleen  also  becomes  larger.  A  peculiar  odour  is  said  to  be  given  off 
from  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  but  I  have  never  noticed 
anything  distinctive  of  this  nature. 

The  nervous  symptoms  undergo  a  marked  change.     i'roin  tlie  lutn 
the  14th  clay  the  'headache  ceases,  but  there  is  more  tendency  to  giddiness, 
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with  a  feeling-  of  deafness.  The  mind  also  becomes  affected,  as  indicated 
by  more  or  less  somnolence,  mental  confusion,  or  delirium.  The  delirium 
is  at  first  only  nocturnal,  but  may  become  continuous,  though  it  is 
usually  worse  at  night,  while  drowsiness  is  more  marked  by  day.  It  is 
generally  of  an  active,  noisy,  and  talkative  kind  at  the  outset,  and  may 
be  very  violent,  the  patient  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes,  trying  to  get 
up  constantly,  and  having  various  delusions.  The  co-existence  of  head- 
ache and  delirium,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jenner,  indicates  intra-cranial 
inflammation.  Sometimes  the  patient  lies  in  an  apathetic  state,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  appearing  to  tinderstand  what  is  said  and  done,  but 
unable  to  make  intelligible  replies.  Bpistaxis  is  not  uncommon  at  this 
time. 

Sudamina  may  appear,  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  especially 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  skin  is 
as  a  rule  dry  ;  but  in  some  instances  profuse  sweating  occurs,  and  a 
sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  described.  Bed-sores  are  liable 
to  form  in  parts  which  are  pressed  upon,  and  must  be  sj^ecially  guarded 
against. 

The  respirations  become  hurried  and  shallow,  and  there  are  more 
marked  signs  of  bronchial  catarrh  ;  while  air  enters  imperfectly  into 
the  lungs,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  hypostatic  congestion.  The  urine 
becomes  more  abundant,  lighter  in  colour,  and  of  lower  specific 
gravity  :  while  slight  albuminuria  may  set  in,  but  is  not  very  common. 
Sometimes  the  urine  is  retained,  or  is  passed  involuntarily  with  the 
stools.  Rarely  it  contains  blood,  renal  epithelium,  or  casts,  these 
changes  being  indicative  of  acute  nephritis,  and  they  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  oedema.  Bhrlich  has  introduced  a  test  applied  to  the 
urine,  which  he  considers  very  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
it  may  be  met  with  in  other  acute  diseases  attended  with  high  fever, 
and  also  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  It  is  named  the  diazo-reaction,  and 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  saturated  acid  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid, 
;i  solution  of  nitrite  of  sodium,  and  ammonia,  but  is  carried  out  in 
different  ways.  One  method  is  to  place  some  urine  in  a  test-tube,  and 
make  it  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  Then  add  an  equal  volume 
of  the  test-solution  (mixed  immediately  before),  consisting  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sulphanilic  acid,  200  c.c.  ;  pure  nitric  acid,  10  c.c.  ; 
^  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrite  of  sodium,  6  c.c.  A  red  colour  is  pro- 
duced, and  after  standing  for  12  to  24  hours  a  sediment  falls,  the  upper 
part  of  which  exhibits  a  light  or  dark-green,  or  a  violet-blackish  colour. 

In  grave  cases  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state  are 
developed,  petechia;  at  the  same  time  occasionally  making  their  appear- 
ance, but  this  is  an  unusual  course  of  events. 

When  typhoid  fever  ends  in  recovery  it  presents  a  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  symptoms,  defervescence  taking  place  by  lysis  and  not  by  crisis. 
Convalescence  makes  slow  progress,  and  is  liable  to  be  retarded  by  one 
or  more  relapses,  as  well  as  by  complications  or  sequela?. 

Temperature. — Typhoid  fever  is  usually  regarded  as  presenting  some 
very  characteristic  features  in  its  temperature.  The  ascent  is  quite 
regular  and  gradual,  and  continues  for  four  or  five  days.  The  evening 
temperature  is  about  2°  My  her  than  that  of  the  morning,  and  there  is  a 
remission  each  morning  of  about  1°  compared  with  the  previous  evening,  so 
that  there  fa  a  daily  rise  of  about  1",  and  at  last  the  evening  tempera- 
ture comes  to  be  from  103'5M  to  104°  as  a  rule.  This  mode  of  ascent  is 
quite  distinctive  of  typhoid  in  typical  cases,  but  is  not  always  observed. 
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The  stationary  period  varies  greatly  in  duration,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  case.  The  temperature  ranges  usually  between  103  and 
lOG^  in  the  evenings,  and  only  a  slight  morning  remission  is  observed. 
It  may  reach  107°,  108°,  or  even  higher  in  grave  or  fatal  cases. 

The  decline  is  also  peculiar.  Defervescence  takes  place  gradually, 
and  is  first  indicated  by  a  more  distinct  morning  remission ;  in  three 
or  four  days  the  evening  temperature  falls,  and  the  morning  remissions 
become  very  considerable,  a  difference  of  2P,  3°,  or  even  more  being 
observed.  The  time  taken  to  reach  complete  defervescence,  so  that  the 
evening  temperature  is  normal,  varies  much.  Complications  and 
sequelae  also  not  uncommonly  lead  to  irregularities ;  and  a  relapse 
may  cause  the  temperature  again  to  rise  in  the  same  regular  manner 
as  at  first. 

Deviations  from  the  course  of  temperature  just  indicated  are  not 
uncommon.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  paroxysms  of  chill, 
pyrexia,  and  sweats  occur,  simulating  ague. 

Varieties. — Remarkable  differences  are  observed  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  as  regards  their  mode  of  onset,  degree  of  severity,  and  the 
prominent  symptoms  which  they  present.  There  may  be  no  abdominal 
or  other  characteristic  symptoms  from  first  to  last ;  while  the  abdominal 
symptoms  bear  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  Instead  of  there 
being  diarrhoea,  constipation  may  be  marked  throughout ;  and  I  have 
had  several  series  of  cases  under  my  care  in  which  this  symptom 
required  regular  treatment. 

Murchison  recognized  the  following  varieties  of  typhoid  fever: — 

1.  The  mild  form,  under  which  would  be  included  the  abortive  variety 
of  certain  writers,  which  ends  in  the  second  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week:  as  well  as  some  cases  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
simple  febricula.  It  is  even  affirmed  that  an  afebrile  form  of  typhoid 
may  be  met  with. 

2.  The  grave  form,  which,  according  to  the  prominent  symptoms 
present,  is  subdivided  into — inflammatory,  ataxic,  adynamic,  irritative, 
abdominal,  thoracic,  and  hcemorrhagic. 

3.  The  insidious  or  latent  form,  also  called  ambulatory,  because  the 
patient  often  walks  about  during  the  entire  attack.  Sudden  death  may 
occur  in  such  cases,  from  perforation  or  hseinorrhage. 

Collie  divides  cases  of  enteric  fever  for  the  purpose  of  description 
into: — (a)  mild;  (b)  ordinary;  (c)  severe;  (</)  enteric  fever  with 
stupor;  and  (e)  malignant.  The  complaint  presents  some  peculiarities 
in  children,  the  chief  being  a  more  rapid  rise  of  temperature  :  Erequency 
of  early  bronchial  catarrh;  tendency  to  prominent  nervous  symptoms; 
slight  character  of  abdominal  symptoms,  and  frequent  absence  of 
diarrhoea;  and  want  or  slight  amount  of  the  eruption.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  infantile  remittent 
fever,  as  well  as  those  of  gastric  or  bilious  fever,  are  merely  cases  of 
modified  typhoid  fever. 

Relapses.— Typhoid  fever  is  particularly  liable  to  relapses,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  they  may  occur  even  three  or  lour  times.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  pyrexia  only,  but  a  (rue  relapse  is  attended 
with  a  return  of  the  characteristic  lesions  and  symptoms.  Generally  it 
appears  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  after  the  temperature  has  become 
normal,  and  may  or  may  not  be  attributable  l"  error  in  diet.  A  relapse 
is  almost  always  shorter  in  duration  Mian  the  original  attack:  and  the 
advanced  stage  is  very  often  not  observed.    Recovery  generally  follows. 
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Complications  and  Sequelae. — The  abdominal  complications  to  be 
■specially  dreaded  in  typboid  fever  are  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and 
^peritonitis.  Perforation  generally  happens  in  tbe  tbird  or  fourth  week, 
but  it  may  occur  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  or  not  until  the  patient  is 
Apparently  almost  convalescent.  It  is  very  frequent  in  the  latent 
variety.  Usually  the  event  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
perforation  (to  be  described  hereafter),  but  sometimes  these  are  very 
•obscure.  Peritonitis  may  be  general  or  local,  and  it  sometimes  occurs 
without  any  perforation.  There  may  or  may  not  be  prominent  symptoms 
of  this  complication.  Intestinal  haemorrhage  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
•complication,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  symptom  which  may  come  on  at  any 
time  after  about  the  10th  day,  being  most  common  from  the  14th  to  the 
24th  day.  It  may  be  independent  of  any  cause,  or  is  brought  on  by 
improper  food  or  by  exertion. 

Conditions  affecting  the  throat  and  main  air-tube  must  be  borne  in 
mind  as  possible  complications  of  typhoid,  including  the  formation  of 
•diphtheritic  membrane.  Subcutaneous  emphysema  has  been  met  with 
as  a  consequence  of  laryngeal  ulcer.  Bronchitis  is  sometimes  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  initial  stage  of  enteric  fever,  or  may  become  a  source  of 
danger  during;  the  course  of  the  illness.    Pneumonia  also  has  occurred 

DO 

exceptionally  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  (pneitmo-typhns)  ;  but  is  parti- 
cularly to  be  watched  for  in  severe  cases  during  the  2nd  or  3rd  week, 
as  it  may  supervene  without  any  marked  symptoms.  Hypostatic  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  is  of  common  occurrence.  Other  pulmonary  complica- 
tions are  rare.  Haemoptysis  is  an  exceptional  event.  Pleurisy  is  not 
very  uncommon  ;  and  it  may  end  in  empyema.  Acute  tuberculosis  has 
•occasionally  developed  during  the  progress  of,  or  convalescence  from 
•typhoid  fever. 

As  regards  the  circulatory  system,  degenerative  changes  in  the  heart 
must  be  watched  for,  as  indicated  by  its  action  and  sounds.  Other 
•complications  in  connection  with  this  organ  are  rare.  Venous  throm- 
bosis, especially  affecting  the  left  femoral  vein,  and  its  consequences,  are 
liable  to  occur  during  convalescence ;  and  sudden  death  has  happened 
from  dislodgment  of  a  portion  of  clot.  Embolism  and  infarction  are 
•exceptional,  but  might  possibly  be  recognized  during  life. 

Cerebral  lesions  are  very  rare  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  meningitis 
is  now  and  then  met  with.  Paralysis  varying  in  distribution  may 
•supervene  as  a  complication,  attributed  to  neuritis,  or  possibly  to  polio- 
myelitis in  some  cases.  A  condition  of  trance,  simulating  death,  has 
been  observed  in  very  exceptional  instances.  As  occasional  complica- 
tions rnay  be  mentioned  optic  neuritis  ;  and  otitis  media,  leading  to 
otorrhcea  or  other  more  serious  consequences. 

Acute  nephritis  is  said  sometimes  to  give  rise  to  prominent  symptoms 
in  typhoid  fever,  even  at  an  early  period  ;  a  less  severe  form  may  develop 
daring  convalescence.  Symptoms  of  pyelitis  or  catarrh  of  the  bladder 
may  also  supervene.  Other  occasional  complications  are  orchitis,  usually 
associated  with  urethritis;  parotitis,  which  may  end  in  more  or  less 
extensive  suppuration;  periostitis,  especially  of  the  tibia,  followed  by 
necrosis,  which  has  been  noticed  in  several  cases  of  typhoid;  arthritis, 
either  multiple,  but  more  commonly  limited  to  one  joint,  which  may 
.suppurate  ;  haemorrhage  and  abscess  in  muscles;  and  cancrum  oris. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  complicated  by  other  infective  diseases,  such  as 
facial  erysipelas,  measles,  varicella,  and  diphtheria.  It  is  also  some- 
times associated  with  malarial  fever,  but  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  so- 
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called  typho-malarial  fever  are  said  to  be  either  remittent  or  true- 
typhoid. 

Many  of  the  conditions  just  mentioned  may  only  develop  during  con 
valescence,  and  their  effects  may  remain.  Other  sequela?  to  be  noted 
are  pulmonary  phthisis  ;  mental  weakness  or  insanity,  usually  recovered 
from  ;  aphasia,  or  hesitation  in  speech,  especially  in  the  young;  neuralgia- 
marked  anaemia;  and  a  general  state  of  ill-health,  with  much  debilit^ 
and  wasting,  which  may  never  be  recovered  from.  The  last-mentioned 
condition  has  been  attributed  to  destruction  of  the  villi  and  glands  of 
the  intestines,  accompanied  with  shrivelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Duration  and  Terminations.— It  is  often  difficult  to  fix  accurately 
the  duration  of  cases  of  typhoid,  on  account  of  its  insidious  mode  of 
onset,  Generally  it  ranges  from  three  to  four  weeks,  seldom  extending 
beyond  the  30th  day.  Many  cases  terminate  on  or  about  the  21st  oi- 
28th  day.  The  mean  duration  of  fatal  cases  seems  to  be  about  22  days, 
but  many  run  a  much  shorter  course,  and  death  may  occur  within  the- 
first  few  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complaint  may  be  more  pro- 
longed, and  Murchison  mentions  an  instance  in  which  fresh  spots 
appeared  up  to  the  60th  day.  Complications  and  sequela;  also  not  un- 
commonly protract  the  disease,  as  well  as  one  or  more  relapses. 

Typhoid  fever  may  terminate  in  complete  recovery  ;  in  death  ;  or  in 
a  permanent  state  of  ill-health.  The  average  mortality  is  said  to  be- 
about  1  in  5'4  cases,  ranging  usually  from  15  to  25  per  cent,,  but  it 
differs  greatly  in  different  epidemics,  and  also  with  the  mode  of  treatment, 
and  other  circumstances.  It  is  affirmed  that  hydrotherapeutic  treat- 
ment has  reduced  the  mortality  in  certain  hospitals  to  as  low  as  5  to  t? 
per  cent.  The  causes  of  death  are :— 1.  Gradual  asthenia,  or  this  con- 
dition combined  with  anamiia.  2.  Direct  loss  of  blood,  from  epistaxis  or 
intestinal  haemorrhage.  3.  Blood-poisoning,  as  the  result  of  imperfect 
excretion, or  absorption  of  septic  matters  or  ptomaines  from  the  intestines- 
4.  Hyperpyrexia.  5.  Cardiac  failure.  6.  Complications,  especially  per- 
foration of  the  bowels,  peritonitis,  or  severe  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  is  marked  by  its  charac- 
teristic mode  of  onset  and  clinical  phenomena,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  its  nature.  At  first,  however,  the  diagnosis  is 
not  uncommonly  very  uncertain  or  even  impossible,  when  the  com- 
plaint comes  on  insidiously,  and  a  positive  opinion  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  watching  the  progress  of  events,  especially  studying  the  course  of 
temperature,  and  looking  for  typical  loose  stools,  tympanites,  enlarged 
spleen,  and  the  typhoid  rash.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
constipation  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  country,  whenever  a  patient  has 
an  indefinite  recent  illness,  especially  if  accompanied  with  marked 
frontal  headache,  unaccountable  weakness,  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  or 
epistaxis,  typhoid  fever  should  be  thought  of,  and  the  cliuical  thermo- 
meter may  at  once  help  in  clearing  up  any  obscurity.  In  really  doubtful 
cases  it  is  far  preferable  to  suspect  the  complaint,  and  keep  the  patient 
in  bed.  In  the  opposite  direction,  typhoid  lever  may  be  initiated  with 
such  severe  and  varied  symptoms  (hat  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at 
first  what  they  mean,  and  here  again  caution  is  necessary  before  coming 
to  any  definite  conclusion.  Ehrlieh's  urinary  lest  has  been  supposed  to 
help  in  the  diagnosis  of  difficult  cases,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  It 
has  even  been  proposed  to  puncture  the  spleen  under  special  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  obtain  cultures  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  but  this  pro- 
cedure can  rarely  be  justifiable. 
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The  principal  fevers  from  which  typhoid  has  to  be  distinguished  are- 
febricula,  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and  malarial  remittent  fever.  Apart 
from  other  phenomena,  it  is  soon  marked  off  from  other  exanthemata, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small-pox,  by  their  respective 
eruptions.  Osier  states  that  he  is  nnable  to  differentiate  certain  cases 
of  malarial  remittent  from  typhoid  fever  except  by  examination  of 
the  blood,  and  the  detection  of  the  characteristic  organisms  of  malaria.. 
A  great  number  of  diseases  have  been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever  and 
vice  versa,  but  it  must  suffice  to  mention  here  mere  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia :  cerebro-spinal  meningitis;  tubercular  meningitis,  and  other  forms, 
of  acute  tuberculosis;  tubercular  peritonitis,  with  intestinal  ulceration; 
typhlitis  and  perityphlitis ;  gastro-enteritis ;  septicaemia  or  pyaemia,, 
especially  when  associated  with  abdominal  conditions,  as  hepatic  abscess 
or  perinephritis  ;  malignant  endocarditis  ;  acute  nephritis,  with  uraemia  ; 
rheumatic  fever ;  and  trichinosis. 

An  important  point  relating  to  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid,  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  meeting  with  certain  of  its  severe  symptoms  or  complications 
under  unexpected  circumstances,  such  as  intestinal  haemorrhage  or  per- 
foration ;  and  also  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  these  or  other  serious- 
phenomena  which  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  course  of  a  well-marked  case. 

Prognosis. — Until  a  patient  is  quite  convalescent  after  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  it  cannot  be  considered  that  all  danger  is  past,  and  a 
guarded  opinion  should  always  be  given  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  even 
in  the  mildest  cases.  The  pi'ognosis  is  worse  in  females,  in  those  advanced 
in  years,  in  fat  individuals,  and  in  persons  who  have  come  recently  to  an 
infected  district.  It  is  favoui-able  in  the  young,  and  especially  in  chil- 
dren. Family  constitution  seems  to  have  some  influence.  Previous- 
debility  does  not  materially  increase  the  danger  from  enteric  fever; 
indeed,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  robust 
individuals,  especially  those  who  are  accustomed  to  high  living,  are- 
more  likely  to  have  the  disease  severely,  and  that  the  prognosis  is°often 
unusually  grave  in  such  subjects.  When  a  patient  has  been  walking 
about  for  some  time  he  is  more  liable  to  dangerous  symptoms  and 
complications. 

Many  of  the  conditions  mentioned  as  being  unfavourable  in  typhus 
are  to  be  similarly  regarded  in  typhoid  fever,  especially  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  and  great  prostration,  but  the  pulse  and  tongue  are  not  so- 
much  to  be  relied  upon,  and  abundant  eruption  is  not  a  bad  sign  in 
typhoid.  Great  frequency,  with  marked  weakness  and  compressibility 
of  the  pulse,  and  physical  signs  of  cardiac  failure,  are,  however,  always 
to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  grave.  The  chief  indications  of  danger- 
are  severe  abdominal  symptoms,  with  excessive  diarrhoea;  intestinal 
naemorrh  age,  especially  if  profuse;  signs  of  perforation;  symptoms  of 
peritonitis;  profnse  epistaxis ;  marked  muscular  tremors,  the  mind 
wing  clear,  which  is  said  to  indicate  deep  ulceration;  sudden  extreme 
prostration;  and  unaccountable  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  after 
a  temporary  improvement  in  the  second  or  third  week.  A  relapse  rarely 
proves  fatal.  Sudden  death  occurs  in  rare  instances  without  any  obvious 
f-'aii.se,  and  has  been  attributed  to  cardiac  failure. 

-The  value  of  the  thermometer  in  guiding  the  prognosis  of  typhoid1 
•ever  requires  particular  notice-  During  the  second  week-  the  tempera- 
ture shows  whether  a  case  is  likely  to  be  severe  or  not.  In  mild  cases  a 
marked  morning  remission  is  observed,  which  begins  early  and  increases  ; 
the  evening  exacerbation  is  late;  and  soon  there  is  a 'permanent  fall, 
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the  stage  of  defervescence  setting  in.  In  severe  cases  the  opposite  con- 
ditions are  observed.  The  prognosis  is  unfavoui-able  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  temperature,  and  to  the  duration  of  this  increased 
bodily  heat,  especially  if  there  are  but  slight  morning  remissions. 
Either  a  sudden  rise,  or  a  rapid  and  extreme  fall,  is  a  bad  sign.  Con- 
siderable irregularity  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  temperature  suggests 
the  existence  of  complications.  A  marked  fall  often  gives  warning  of 
the  occurrence  of  intestinal  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  hygienic  manage-, 
merit  of  cases  of  typhus  apply  equally  to  those  of  typhoid  fever,  hut  there 
are  some  points  which  require  special  notice.  Remembering  the  origin 
and  chief  modes  of  propagation  of  the  poison  of  tj'phoid,  every  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  disinfection,  or  even  destruction,  of  the  stools  ;  to  the 
removal  of  all  filth  ;  and  especially  to  the  water- supply,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  already  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  infections 
diseases,  and  of  epidemics.  Very  rigid  measures  of  disinfection  are 
carried  out  in  some  institutions,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them 
in  detail  here.  Particular  care  must  be  exercised  as  regards  the  dis- 
infection of  soiled  bedding  and  bed-clothes,  and  of  the  patient's  linen. 

2.  General  management. — Any  patient  suffering  from  typhoid  fever 
.should  take  to  bed  from  the  outset,  or  as  soon  as  ever  the  disease  is 
recognized,  and  must  remain  there  until  practically  convalescent.  As 
a  rule  it  is  best  to  employ  the  bed-pan  from  the  first,  so  that  the  patient 
may  become  habituated  to  its  use. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  as  to  diet,  which  should  be  entirely 
liquid,  nutritious,  and  non-irritating,  and  administered  at  stated  in- 
tervals, but  not  too  frequently.  Good  milk  is  by  far  the  most  important 
article  of  diet,  but  beef-tea,  which  may  be  thickened  with  arrowroot  or 
bread-crumb,  beef-juice  or  essence,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  custai'ds  are  also 
serviceable.  Whey  may  be  useful  in  some  cases.  The  patient  may  partake 
freely  of  iced-water,  toast-water,  barley-water,  or  other  suitable  drink, 
.special  care  being  taken  that  the  water  has  been  boiled;  and  may  also 
have  tea  or  coffee  in  moderation,  if  desired.  Fruits  are  not  to  be  pes 
mitted  in  any  quantity,  but  a,  few  good  grapes  are  sometimes  welcome, 
their  seeds  and  skins  being  removed,  but  their  effects  must  be  watched! 
This  caution  as  regards  diet  is  to  be  observed  in  all  cases,  but  especially 
when  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  extensive  ulceration.  By  propen 
attention  to  this  matter  many  cases  of  enteric  fever  may  be  brought 
safely  through,  without  the  administration  of  any  medicine  whatever, 
•or  any  other  treatment.  Itis  very  important  to  see  Unit  the  milk  is  good, 
and  that  it  is  obtained  from  a  healthy  source,  as  it  has  happened  that  milk 
actually  infected  with  the  typhoid  poison  has  been  persistently  given; 
moreover,  it  must  not  be  administered  in  too  large  quantity,  else  it  will 
curdle  in  the  stomach  and  do  harm,  and  to  guard  against  this,  the  stools 
should  be  regularly  watched.  It  maybe  desirable  to  give  the  milk  with 
soda-water  or  lime-water;  or  with  arrowroot  or  gelatine.  Some  patients 
cannot  lake  milk,  and  Collie  then  recommends  as  substitutes  veal-, 
mutton-,  or  chicken-broth.  As  to  the  frequency  of  giving  food,  this  mast 
depend  upon  el  re  u  in  si  a  nces,  but  Collie  slates  that  in  a  fairly  severe  case 
about  three  hours  would  be  a  fair  interval.  He  properly  warns  against 
annoying  patients  by  too  frequent  administration  of  food;  and  also 
against  arousing  them  from  sleep  unnecessarily  lor  this  purpose,  hut  at 
the  same  time  lo  avoid  mistaking  an  apathetic  condition,  due  to  exhaus- 
tion, for  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  should  invariably  be  roused  to  be 
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fed.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  value  of  alcoholic 
"lauts  in  typhoid  fever.  Unquestionably  their  indiscriminate  use 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  needed 
as  in  typhus,  or  at  such  an  early  period.  They  may  not  be  required  at 
all,  and  it  is  only  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  strength  has 
been  reduced  and  the  circulation  is  feeble,  that  they  are  usually  called 
for.  Large  quantities  are  demanded  in  cases  of  a  low  type.  They 
should  as  a  rule  be  given  to  patients  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  alcohol.  Their  effects  must  be  closely  watched.  In  bad 
cases  both  food  and  stimulants  may  need  to  be  administered  by  the 
rectum. 

:).  General  medicinal  treatment.  —Mineral  acids  and  quinine  are  often 
given  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
bo  efficacious  in  this  disease  as  in  typhus  ;  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
there  is  really  no  indication  for  these  or  any  other  medicines.  Quinine, 
as  will  be  noticed  presently,  is  also  employed  specially  as  an  antiseptic 
or  antipyretic. 

4.  Symptomatic  treatment  calls  for  the  chief  attention  in  most  cases 
of  euteric  fever ;  and  complications  must  also  be  grappled  with.  The 
ordinary  synrptorus  associated  with  fever  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
usual  way;  and  the  supervention  of  the  "tj'phoid  state,"  hyperpyrexia, 
or  other  conditions  calls  for  appropriate  treatment.  Digitalis  may  be 
decidedly  helpful  in  improving  and  controlling  the  action  of  a  failing 
•heart ;  strychnine  is  also  sometimes  most  useful,  and  may  be  given 
hypodermically,  if  urgently  needed.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  has 
been  found  efficacious  in  extreme  cases.  Epistaxis  sometimes  requires 
tiie  use  of  local  styptics;  or  it  may  become  necessary  to  plug  the 
nares. 

A  few  special  remarks  are  needed  with  regard  to  the  abdominal 
symptoms,  which  are  so  often  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  during 
the  progress  of  typhoid  fever. 

If  there  is  much  pain,  the  assiduous  and  early  application  of  linseed- 
meal  poultices  or  fomentations  may  give  relief.    Occasionally  turpen- 
tine stupes  or  sinapisms  are  needed  ;  and  if  the  pain  is  very  severe  at  an 
period  in  young  and  plethoric  patients,  it  has  been  recommended 
■ply  three  or  four  leeches  over  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  a. small 
bv.    Opium  or  morphine  internally  may  possibly  be  required  for  the 
relief  of  this  symptom. 
Diarrhoea  ought  to  be  checked  if  it  is  excessive,  or  if  the  patient  is 
i}  weak,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  desirable  to  try  to  stop  the 
iction  of  the  bowels,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  encourage 
icciirn ulation  of  f'a-ea  l  matters.    Collie  advises  that,  if  (he  motions  consist, 
fff-cal  and  undigested  food  matter,  the  bowels  should  not  be  intor- 
"■"'■d  with  ;  but  diarrhoea  should  be  controlled  when  the  motions  con- 
mainly  of  water,  and  the  patient  is  being  weakened.    Enemata  of 
»Wch  and  opium  are  highly  efficacious  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
han-lir,.;,   within   bounds.      Internally  the  best  remedies  are  Dover's 
'owder,  Other  alone  or  combined  with  carbonate  of  bismut  h  ;  sulphuric 
"'"I  with  tincture  of  opium;  or  chalk-mixture  or  some  preparation  of 
Jiwnnth,  combined  with  tincture  of  opium  find  vegetable  astringents. 
l<*tate of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  em- 
ployed in  obstinate  cases. 

In  cases  which  are  at  tended  with  constipation,  due  care  must  be  exer- 
"W  in  the  use  of  aperients.    A  teaspoonful  of  castor-oil,  or  a  simple 
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tepid  enema  every  third  or  fourth  day,  answers  well  under  these  circum- 
stances as  a  rule.    Some  recommend  a  saline  mineral  water. 

Tympanites  is  often  prevented  by  keeping-  the  bowels  properly 
emptied;  with  the  judicious  use  of  antiseptic  agents.  Should  it  become 
excessive,  it  is  sometimes  relieved  by  tbe  use  of  enemata  containing 
turpentine  or  asafcetida,  along  with  the  external  applications  already 
mentioned  for  pain.  Cayley  recommends  the  application  of  small 
lumps  of  ice  between  two  pieces  of  flannel.  The  passage  of  a  lono- 
oesophagus-tube  into  the  rectum  sometimes  gives  marked  relief. 

Intestinal  haemorrhage,  if  not  checked  by  the  remedies  mentioned  for- 
diarrhoea,  demands  the  internal  administration  of  full  doses  of  tannic- 
or  gallic  acid,  turpentine,  or  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron;  or  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  ergotine.  Ice  may  be  given  to  suck  constantly  i 
and  also  applied  over  the  right  iliac  region. 

Should  perforation  or  peritonitis  occui*,  the  treatment  must  consist  of' 
absolute  rest;  the  total  withdrawal  of  food,  or  its  administration  in 
very  small  quantities  ;  and  the  free  use  of  opium.  Constipation  must 
on  no  account  be  interfered  with  under  such  circumstances. 

5.  Special  treatment. — Certain  special  modes  of  treatment  have  been 
advocated  for  typhoid  fever,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  separate- 
attention. 

a.  Antiseptic  treatment. — Vai'ious  antiseptics  are  recommended  by 
different  writers  to  be  administered  internally,  and  some  employ 
them  as  enemata.  Without  discussing  their  respective  merits,  it  must 
suffice  to  mention  here  the  chief  remedies  of  this  class  which  have- 
been  advocated,  namely,  sulpburous  acid  and  hyposulphites,  carbolic 
acid  or  sulphocarbolates,  creasote,  salicylic  acid  or  salicylates,, 
salol,  solution  of  chlorine  or  chloi'inated  soda,  benzoate  of  sodium, 
boric  acid,  quinine,  tannic  acid,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  charcoal, 
iodine,  iodoform,  thymol,  turpentine,  naphthalin  and  the  naph- 
thols,  calomel  and  certain  other  mercurial  preparations.  The- 
immediate  object  of  this  method  of  treatment  is  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  intestinal  antisepsis,  by  acting  not  only  on  the  typhoid 
bacilli  and  their  products,  but  also  upon  other  organisms  of  a  non- 
specific nature,  which  cause  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel, 
or  putrefaction.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  some  of  the  agents  used 
are  also  absorbed,  and  act  on  the  blood  and  tissues.  Treatment  of  this 
kind  is  obviously  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  provided  it  is. 
carried  out  judiciously  along  with  other  suitable  measures,  it  may  he 
adopted  as  a  routine  practice  in  any  well-marked  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
but  my  personal  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  recommend  one- 
antiseptic  remedy  more  than  another. 

b.  Antipyretic  treatment. — Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
examples  of  a  disease  in  which  a  routine  system  of  energetic  hydroj 
therapeutic  treatment  has  been  most  strongly  advocated,  for  the- 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  FesTEB.  The  systematic  use- 
of  baths  is  practised  extensively  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  W 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  also  recom- 
mended by  some  high  authorities  in  this  country.  The  exact  plan  of 
carrying  out  this  treatment  is  different  with  different  practitioners,  the 
bath  being  used  at  65'  to  70°,  at  75°,  or  from  80°  to  90°,  and  thej 
gradually  cooled  to  70°  or  65°;  the  patient  is  kepi  in  it  for  periods 
varying  from  10  to  25  minutes;  it  is  repeated  from  three  to  eight  times 
during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  t  lie  treatment  is  continued  for  two- 
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or  three  weeks  or  more.  Brandy  is  often  given  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
some  administer  also  large  quantities  of  quinine  or  salicylic  acid.  There 
are  obvious  objections  to  such  a  routine  treatment  as  this,  especially  in 
private  practice  ;  and  from  personal  experience  I  cannot  recognize  the 
necessity  for  its  adoption  in  ordinary  cases  of  typhoid,  but  am  content 
with  the  milder  and  more  convenient  measures  described  in  the  chapter 
above  referred  to.  Dr.  James  Barr  treats  cases  of  typhoid  fever  by 
more  or  less  prolonged  immersion  in  a  specially  constructed  tank,  tilled 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  90°  to  95°.  Quinine  in  large 
doses,  phenazone,  acetanilide,  phenacetin,  and  other  remedies  have 
been  advocated  as  antipyretics  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever,  but  they  certainly  cannot  be  recommended.  Should  any 
tendency  to  hyperpyrexia  be  manifested,  energetic  hydropathic 
treatment  should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
temperature. 

c.  Eliminatory  treatment. — Some  practitioners,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  check  the  diarrhoea  in  typhoid  fever,  encourage  it  throughout  by 
means  of  aperients,  with  the  view  of  assisting  elimination.  This  plan 
of  treatment  is  obviously  attended  with  much  danger,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  most  objectionable.  At  the  same  time  an  aperient  at 
the  outset  may  be  of  decided  use ;  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three 
fall  doses  of  calomel  in  the  early  stage  of  enteric  fever  will  prove 
of  great  service. 

d.  Typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  infective  diseases  in  the  treatment 
■of  which  inoculation  with  cultures  or  vaccines  has  been  practised, 
and  for  such  treatment  great  advantages  have  been  claimed.  At 
present  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  this 
matter. 

6.  Convalescence. — During  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever  much 
careful  supervision  is  needed  for  some  time,  especially  with  regard  to 
food  and  the  employment  of  purgatives.  The  diet  must  be  very  grad- 
ually improved,  and  only  taken  in  moderate  quantities.  No  solid  food 
should  be  given  until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  at  least  a 
week,  or  even  ten  days.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this, 
because  patients  are  often  much  inclined  to  indulge  to  excess  in 
all  kinds  of  food,  and  neither  they  nor  their  friends  can  under- 
stand why  they  should  be  restricted.  Wine  is  very  valuable  at  this 
time,  if  properly  employed.  If  an  aperient  is  required,  a  small 
dose  of  castor-oil  or  a  simple  enema  answers  best.  Tonics  and  change 
of  air  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  recovery  and 
restoring  strength.  Cod-liver  oil  is  also  useful,  if  much  debility  and 
Wasting  remain.  Sequela?  must  be  watched  for,  and  treated  according 
■to  their  nature. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


RELAPSING  FEVER — FAMINE-FEVER. 


etiology. — Relapsing  fever  is  an  independent  acute  specific  disease, 
originating  in  a  specific  poison,  which  is  highly  infectious, 
/      .  and  rarely  occurs  except  as  an  epidemic.   This  fever  often 

\  f  )  spreads  rapidly,  especially  where  there  is  freedom  of  inter- 
y  )  \  coarse  between  the  sick  and  healthy.  The  contagiuni  is 
S  I  l\  chiefly  given  off  in  the  breath  and  exhalations,  and  those 
I  i  \  who  come  much  into  contact  with  patients  suffering  fnini 
'<',  f  )\  relapsing  fever  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  It  may  be 
C  )  »  conveyed  by  individuals  or  fomites,  and  clings  tenaciously 
,        i  to  a  house  for  months.    With  regard  to  the  nature  of  tin- 

'  contagium,  this  is  now  generally  regarded  as  beint;'  de- 

finitely associated  with  a  certain  organism,  originally  dis- 
covered by  Obermeier  in  1872,  and  hence  named  spirillum. 
or  spirochete  Obermeieri.  It  has  been  subsequently  studied 
by  Munch,  Koch,  Vandyke  Carter,  Metchnikoff,  Heyden- 
reich,  and  others.  The  organisms  of  relapsing  fever  are  in  the  form  of 
spiral  fibrils,  extremely  delicate,  and  from  two  to  six  times  the  diameter 
of  a  blood-corpuscle  in  length  (y-gVo  ^°  tott  inch).  They  are  actively 
mobile,  both  in  a  wavy  and  spiral  manner,  and  are  capable  of  rapid 

locomotion.  They  are  only  found  in  the  blood, 
not  having  been  detected  in  any  of  the  other 
fluids  of  the  body,  or  in  either  of  the  secre- 
tions. They  lie  free,  and  are  never  found 
within  the  red  corpuscles  or  leucocytes.  More- 
over, they  are  only  present  at  certain  times, 
namely,  during  the  febrile  paroxysms,  for  they 


Fig.  io. 

Spirilla  of  Relaps- 
ing Fever.  x500. 


Spirilla  amongst  red  blood- 
corpuscles. 


disappear  entirely  shortly  before  the  crisis.  ami 
are  absent  during  defervescence  and  in  the 
apyrexial  intervals.  At  this  period,  however, 
the  experiments  of  Metchnikoff  seem  to  show 
that  they  accumulate  in  the  spleen,  and  are  in- 
corporated with  leucocytes  in  that  organ.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  relapsing 
fever  is  easily  communicated  by  inoculation  of 
the  blood,  but  only  during  the  paroxysms,  when 
the  spirilla  are  present.  The  complaint  cannot  be  produced  by  inocula- 
tion of  any  other  fluid  of  the  body.  Heydenreich  has  shown  that  spirilla 
are  very  short-lived  even  at  the  noi'mal  temperature  of  the  blood,  bu<  still 
more  so  at  febrile  temperatures  ;  and  probably  their  variable  prevalence 
in  the  same  attack  is  associated  with  the  development  and  disappearance 
of  successive  generations. 

Predisposing  causes. — The  anti-hygienic  conditions  which  promote  the 
spread  of  typhus  have  a  similar  influence  in  the  case  of  relapsing  fever, 
particularly  want  of  food,  overcrowding,  and  filth,  and  Murchison 
believed  that  the  disease  may  be  spontaneously  developed,  especially 
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as  the  result  of  destitution.  It  prevails  generally  during  periods  of 
famine,  and  has  hence  been  called  famine-fever.  This  fever  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  British  Islands,  especially  in  Ireland,  but  is- 
now  far  less  prevalent  than  formerly.  Males  are  attacked  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  females  ;  and  the  complaint  is  most  common  between  15> 
and  25  years  of  age.    Season  has  no  influence. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  post-mortem  appearances  at 
all  characteristic  of  relapsing  fever.  Rigor  mortis  is  said  to  come  on  un- 
usually early,  and  to  remain  late.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid  in  fatal 
-  :  and  petechias  or  ecchymoses  may  be  evident.  The  heart  may  be- 
sofreued,  and  in  a  state  of  granular  degeneration.'  The  spleen  is  usually 
much  enlarged  during  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  softened  ;  sometimes  it 
contains  infarcts.  The  liver  is  also  considerably  increased  in  size  and' 
congested.  The  kidneys  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  their  cells  may- 
show  cloudy  swelling;  in  rare  cases  numerous  small  haemorrhages  are- 
observed  in  these  oigans,  or  they  may  be  the  seat  of  infarcts.  Hyper- 
plasia of  the  bone-marrow  has  been  noticed.  There  may  be  various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nature  of  complications. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  in  cases  of  relapsing  fever  lasts 
from  about  four  to  ten  days  usually,  but  may  be  very  much  shorter,  the 
attack  even  appearing  to  commence  almost  simultaneously  with  exposure 
to  infection  in  exceptional  instances. 

The  invasion  is  remarkably  sudden,  the  patient  usually  feeling  per- 
fectly well  immediately  before,  and  being  able  to  fix  upon  the  exact 
moment  of  attack.  The  first  symptoms  are  often  felt  on  awaking  in  the- 
morning.  Generally,  however,  there  has  been  constipation  for  some- 
days  previously  (De  Zouche).  The  attack  is  commonly  ushered  in  with- 
a  severe  rigor,  and  a  sense  of  great  weakness,  but  there  may  be  only 
slight  shivering.  Sharp  frontal  headache  is  complained  of  at  once  or- 
very  soon,  rapidly  increasing  in  intensity,  with  giddiness,  and  pains  in 
th<-  back  and  limbs,  often  exceedingly  severe.  After  a  variable  time 
marked  pyrexia  sets  in,  with  dry  pungent  skin,  flushed  cheeks,  frequent 
pulse,  and  excessive  thirst.  In  two  or  three  days  profuse  and  general 
perspiration  follows  in  some  cases,  but  gives  no  relief.  The  rigors  are 
Repeated  at  intervals,  and  may  alternate  with  sweating,  simulating  ague. 
In  children  the  disease  may  commence  with  a  "heavy  sleep."  Yomiting- 
and  retching  are  early  symptoms,  the  vomited  matters  being  yellow, 
yellowish-green,  or  green,  and  consisting  of  bile  and  gastric  secretions; 
Sometimes  they  are  black.  Epigastric  uneasiness  or  pain,  and  pain  or- 
tenderaess  over  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  also  complained  of,  these- 
Grgans,  especially  the  latter,  being  obviously  enlarged.  Appetite  is 
quite  lost  as  a  rule,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  The  tongue  is  at  first 
moi.-t  and  covered  with  a  white  or  yellowish  fur,  and  generally  remains- 
In  this  condition  throughout;  but  it  may  become  dry  and  brown,  with 
sordes  on  the  teeth.  It  is  often  transversely  Assured  and  red  at  the  edges, 
witli  enlarged  papilla;.  In  bad  cases  patches  of  ulceration  are  observed 
on  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks.  Constipation  generally  persists 
throughout,  the  stools  being  normal  in  colour  or  dark.  Sore-throat  is. 
frequently  complained  of,  the  fauces  being  reddened,  and  one  or  both 
tonsils  being  enlarged. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  often  quite  characteristic.  "The 
eyes  appear  somewhat  sunken,  from  the  dark  circle  which  surrounds 
them  ;  they  are  clear,  but  have  a  despairing,  woe-begone  look,  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten  if  once  seen.  The  whole  face  expresses  the  consciousness 
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•of  pain  and  helplessness"  (De  Zouche).  More  or  less  jaundice  is 
•observed  in  many  cases,  and  sometimes  the  skin  exhibits  a  bronzed  hae. 
Various  eruptions  have  been  described  in  individual  cases,  but  there 
is  nothing  of  this  nature  at  all  characteristic  of  relapsing  fever. 
Sudamina  are  said  to  be  very  common. 

The  pulse  rises  rapidly  to  100,  120,  140,  or  even  160,  but  has  no  con- 
stant relation  to  the  temperature.  It  may  be  full  and  strong,  but  in  bad 
•cases  tends  to  become  weak,  intermittent,  or  irregular,  the  impulse  and 
sounds  of  the  heart  being  at  the  same  time  feeble.  The  urine  is  febrile; 
it  may  be  much  diminished  in  quantity  or  suppressed,  and  urea  is  often 
deficient ;  in  exceptional  cases  there  is  albuminuria.  Headache  con- 
tinues very  severe  throughout,  with  a  throbbing  sensation,  and  there 
is  much  restlessness  and  sleeplessness.  Delirium  is  uncommon,  but  is 
occasionally  observed,  especially  towards  the  crisis,  when  it  may  be 
violent  in  character. 

The  symptoms  become  intensified  as  the  period  of  crisis  is  approached, 
which  event  happens  in  most  cases  on  the  5th  or  7th  day,  but  it  may 
take  place  at  any  time  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  day.  They  are  often 
alarming  at  this  time,  and  dyspnoea  may  be  prominent.  Crisis  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  profuse  sweating,  the  perspiration  pouring  off 
for  some  hours.  Sometimes  sudamina  appear  ;  and  occasionally  watery 
diarrhoea  or  vomiting  occurs.  Hcemorrhages  are  not  uncommon,  espe- 
cially epistaxis,  and  now  and  then  hsematuria,  monorrhagia,  or  hasmor- 
rlrag'e  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  occurs.  Hasrnatemesis  has  been 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  In  severe 
-cases,  and  in  weak  individuals,  a  copious  and  general  petechial  eruption 
is  often  observed  at  this  time.  The  symptoms  usually  rapidly  abate ; 
the  pulse  and  temperature  fall  even  below  the  normal,  the  former 
frequently  continuing  below  par ;  the  tongue  cleans ;  and  the  patient 
often  feels  quite  well,  only  being  a  little  weak.  Most  patients  soon  get 
up,  and  some  try  to  work. 

In  exceptional  cases  there  is  not  a  complete  cessation  of  symptoms, 
but  only  a  partial  remission.  In  other  instances  severe  muscular  and 
arthritic  pains  are  complained  of  over  the  body  generally,  the  meta- 
carpal and  phalangeal  joints  being  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  These 
painful  sensations  prevent  sleep,  and  may  make  the  patients  cry  out. 
At  this  time  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism, 
especially  as  some  of  the  joints  occasionally  become  swollen.  Bronchitis 
may  set  in  during  the  intermission,  with  much  spasmodic  cough,  and 
expectoration  of  viscid  tenacious  mucus,  or  even  of  blood;  the  symp- 
toms sometimes  resemble  those  of  whooping  cough,  especially  in 
•children. 

Relapse. — Occasionally  no  relapse  occurs,  particularly  towards  the  end 
■of  an  epidemic,  or  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  It  may  set  in  any  day  from 
the  12th  to  the  17th,  generally  on  the  14th.  Its  onset  is  equally  sudden 
with  the  primary  attack,  and  the  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same, 
their  intensity  being,  however,  usually  less,  though  they  are  in  excep- 
tional cases  more  severe.  The  average  duration  of  the  relapse  is  from 
three  to  five  days,  but  it  may  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  seven  or  eight 
days  and  it  terminates  by  crisis,  usually  in  the  same  manner  as  after 
the  first  attack.  A  second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  relapse  has  been 
sometimes  observed. 

In  rare  instances  extreme  prostration  suddenly  comes  on,  with  signs 
•of  collapse,  the  face  being  of  a  purplish  colour,  especially  the  nose,  the 
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limbs  cold  and  livid,  the  pulse  very  feeble,  and  the  patient  becoming 
unconscious.  In  other  cases  typhoid  symptoms  and  prominent  nervous 
phenomena  are  developed,  accompanied  with  suppression  of  urine. 

Temperature. — There  is  a  continuous  ascent  in  relapsino-  fever  for 
four  or  five  days,  without  any  evident  morning  remission,  the  tempera- 
ture finally  reaching  104°,  105°,  106°,  or  even  higher.  It  may  then 
remain  stationary,  with  slight  morning  remissions,  until  the  period  of 
crisis,  when  it  falls  below  the  normal.  At  the  relapse  it  again  rapidly 
rises,  and  may  reach  even  a  higher  point  than  during  the  first  attack  ; 
it  once  more  suddenly  falls  at  the  second  crisis. 

Complications  and  Sequelae.— The  most  important  are  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  ;  various  hemorrhages;  sudden  syncope  ;  pains  in  the  muscles 
and  joints,  occasionally  with  effusion  into  the  latter;  a  peculiar  form  of 
ophthalmia,  preceded  by  amaurosis  ;  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ;  oedema  of 
the  legs,  due  to  debility  and  anaemia;  parotid  or  other  buboes;  and 
abortion.  _  Very  rarely  an  enlarged  spleen  has  ruptured.  Post-febrile 
paralysis  is  sometimes  a  sequela  of  relapsing  fever.  De  Zouche  observed 
in  many  cases  fine  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  about  the  second  week 
after  crisis,  and  also  falling-off  of  the  hair. 

Terminations.— The  great  majority  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever 
recover ;  in  a  large  number  collected  by  Murchison  the  mortality  was 
only  4-75  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  as  low  as  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  Con- 
valescence, however,  is  often  tedious,  and  a  state  of  marked  debilitv 
sometimes  remains,  which  may  ultimately  prove  fatal.  Death  may 
result  from  syncope,  collapse,  or  nervous  exhaustion  ;  excessive  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery ;  uterine  haemorrhage,  especially  after  premature  labour  • 
uraemia;  persistent  vomiting  in  children  ;  or  from  pneumonia,  peritonitis' 
or  other  complications.  ' 

Prognosis— This  is  generally  favourable  in  relapsing  fever,  but  is 
[ess  so  in  aged  persons,  and  in  those  who  have  been  lowered  by  disease 
intemperance,  or  privation. 

The  chief  signs  of  danger  are  marked  jaundice ;  severe  haemorrhages 
especially  uterine;  extensive  petechiae  or  purpuric  spots;  sordes  and 
Ulcerations  about  the  tongue  and  mouth  ;  incomplete  defervescence  after 
the  hi  st  crisis  ;  suppression  or  great  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine  • 
»vere  cerebral  symptoms;  a  tendency  to  syncope  ;  and  the  presence  of 
gra  ve  complications.  It  must  be  remembered  that  serious  symptoms  may 
come  on  quite  suddenly,  even  in  a  mild  case.  Convalescence  is  often 
considerably  delayed  on  account  of  sequelae. 

Treatment.— 1.  During  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  bowels  regularly  open,  but  not  to  purge  excessively.  If  the 
Wse  is  seen  early,  an  emetic  seems  to  be  useful.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  urine,  to  see  that  excretion  is  properly  taking  place  ;  and  a  saline 
mixtur  e  may  be  given.  A  drink  containing  51"  or  31' f  of  nitre  to  the  pint 
was  recommended  by  Murchison.  Tincture  of  aconite  and  Warburg's 
tincture  have  been  well  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  of  relapsing  f  ever 
l^old  or  tepid  sponging  is  very  useful. 

Opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  to  relievo  headache,  sleeplessness 
vomiting,  and  severe  pains.  De  Zouche  found  hydrate  of  chloral  of  use' 
Ue  only  considers  it,  desirable  to  moderate  vomiting,  should  this  symptom' 
J>'- '  xcessive.    Ammonia  and  digitalis  may  be  called  for  at  the 


crisis. 


»er  symptoms  and  complications  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise 
J  he  diet  should  be  light,  though  nutritious,  as  a  rule,  butif  the  patient 
•»  low,  a  more  supporting  diet  is  indicated.    Alcoholic  stimulants  are 
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not  often  required,  but  should  be  given  from  the  first  if  there  is  much 
debility  or  anosmia,  or  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  syncope.  They  are 
also  called  for  in  the  case  of  old  people,  and  of  young  infants  who  cannot 
take  the  breast ;  and  are  in  most  cases  necessary  during  the  exhaustion 
following  the  crisis,  as  well  as  during  convalescence. 

2.  During  the  interval  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed.  Various 
remedies  have  been  tried  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  relapse,  but 
without  success.  Quinine  in  five-grain  doses  may  be  given.  The  relapse 
must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  primary  attack. 

3.  During  convalescence  good  diet  and  tonics,  especially  quinine, 
mineral  acids,  and  iron,  are  indicated.  These  appear  to  be  the  best 
remedies  for  the  various  sequelae.  The  application  of  leeches  and 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  the  administration  of  calomel  internally,  and 
the  local  use  of  atropine  are  recommended  for  the  ophthalmia  which 
follows  relapsing  fever. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SCARLATINA— SCARLET  FEVER. 

iEtiology. — Produced  by  a  specific  poison,  scarlatina  is  highly  infectious. 
Different  organisms  have  been  described,  but  at  the  present  time  there 
is  no  adequate  proof  of  the  causal  relatkm  of  any  one  of  them  to  scarlet 
fever.  Streptococci  are  occasionally  found  in  the  blood ;  and  in  fatal 
cases  are  present  in  the  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  contagium 
of  scarlatina  is  especially  abundant  in  connection  with  the  epithelium 
which  is  shed  from  the  skin,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  extensively 
disseminated  ;  it  is  also  given  off  from  the  throat,  and  is  present  in  any 
discharges  from  this  part.  Infection  may  result  from  merely  going  mto 
a  room  where  a  patient  is  lying  ill  of  scarlatina,  or  beiug  in  the  same 
house,  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  apartment'  also  frequently 
retains  the  poison  lurking  in  various  parts  for  an  indefinite  time,  unless 
it  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  thus  the  disease  is  again  started 
after  a  long  interval.  The  infected  epithelium-particles  easily  cling  to 
clothes,  letters,  and  other  fomites,  and  by  their  aid  are  often  carried  lar 
and  wide.  They  are  also  sometimes  conveyed  by  milk  and  other  kinds 
of  food.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  insusceptible  individuals  may 
disseminate  scarlatina,  if  allowed  to  pass  from  the  sick-room  into  the 
midst  of  healthy  persons.  A  second  attack  of  scarlet  fever  seldom 
occurs,  and  still  more  exceptionally  a  third.  Occasionally  a  relapse  takes 
place  ;  or  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  after  a  very  short  interval.  As  to 
the  time  that  infection  lasts  in  a  patient,  there  is  no  certainly,  but  it  is 
safer  to  consider  it  as  beginning  with  the  incubation-period,  and  nou 
ceasing  until  desquamation  has  been  thoroughly  completed.  _ 

Observations  made  by  Mr.  Power  and  Dr.  Klem  m  connection  with  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  which  occurred  in  London  in  18S5,  and  was 
traced  to  milk  obtained  from  a  certain  dairy  at  Hendon,  led  them  W 
believe  that  the  complaint  was  directly  conveyed  from  cows  sutlenn 
from  a  disease  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  vesicles  and  ulcers  o 
the  teats    and   udders.     Prom   subsequent   investigations,  however 
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Prof.  Crookshank  concluded  that  "  the  disease  on  the  teats  of  the 
cattle  was  the  true  Jennerian  cow-pox,"  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
scarlatina. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Young  children  are  chiefly  attacked  with  scarlet 
fever,  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  of  age,  but  especially  those  from 
Three  to  four  years  old.  In  addition  to  the  immunity  afforded  by  a 
previous  attack,  the  liability  to  the  disease  decidedly  diminishes  with 
advancing  years.  Both  sexes  are  equally  affected.  Individual  suscepti- 
bility is  an  important  predisposing  cause.  The  complaint  is  more  pre- 
valent in  large  towns,  and  amongst  the  poor,  on  account  of  the  greater 
liability  to  infection  under  these  circumstances.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  defective  house-drainage  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Cases  are 
said  to  be  most  frequent  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  especially  from 

i  September  to  November ;  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
however,  and  epidemics  are  but  too  common  at  other  times. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  scarlatinal  rash  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
occur  after  operations,  and  in  puerperal  cases,  and  sometimes  the  disease 
assumes  a  typical  and  very  severe  or  even  fatal  form.    Mr.  Howard 

I  Marsh  has  brought  forward  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  the  surgical 
rash  is  a  true,  though  often  modified,  form  of  scarlatina.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  attributed  the  rash  to  septiceemia,  or  to  the  medicinal  use  of 
quinine. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  changes  found  after  death  from  scar- 
latina vary  much  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  the 
-struct ares  involved.  The  scarlatinal  rash  may  or  may  not  persist  after 
death;  but  oedema  and  petechias  remain  if  they  have  been  present 
during  life.  Klein  specially  investigated  the  anatomical  changes  ob- 
served m  certain  organs  in  scarlet  fever,  and  has  described  them  with 
moch  minuteness.* 

The  kidneys  hold  an  important  relation  to  scarlet  fever.  Whether 
they  ar,-  always  affected  as  an  essential  part  of  the  complaint  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  but  they  often  become  more  or  less  involved.  The  lesions 
have  been  studied  by  Coats,  Klebs,  Wagner,  and  others,  as  well  as  by 
lUem  It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
WBcular  changes,  followed  by  acute  nephritis,  both  parenchymatous  and 
interstitial,  according  to  Klein.  Klebs  has  described  a  condition  of 
giomeralo-nephntis  in  cases  of  scarlatina  which  die  with  symptoms  of 
anuria  and  anemic  poisoning,  where  the  kidneys  do  not  show  any 
marked  changes.  Klein  remarks  "  a  very  curious  fact  is  the  deposit  of 
ime  matter  m  the  epithelium  and  lumen  of  urinary  tubes,  first  of 
cortex,  then  also  of  pyramids,  at  an  early  stage  of  scarlatina,  when  the 
naney  otherwise  shows  only  very  slight  change." 

he  structures  of  the  fauces  are  the  seat  of  various  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation in  sear-let,  fever,  which  may  terminate  in  destructive  lesions  ;  and 

'"'  has  "escribed  peculiar  changes  in  the  following  lymphatic  struc- 
Wes,  namely,  the  lymphatic  follicles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
r>  larynx,  those  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  posterior  surface  of 
M i  epiglottis,  those  forming  the  tonsils,  those  in  the  mucous  membrane 

ihe  larynx  and  trachea,  and  those  in  the  submaxillary  lymphatic 
J*™*;    In  the  glands  of  the  neck  he  found  fibrinous  thrombi  in  the 
':'nyn  addition  toother  changes.     In  severe  cases  the  tissues  of  the 
become  involved  in  inflammatory  oedema,  and  suppuration  or  even 


*  See  "Pathological  Tn,  motions,"  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  SO. 
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gangrene  may  ensue.    Streptococci  are  abundant  in  the  glands,  and  in- 
the  areas  o£  suppuration. 

The  liver  is  slightly  enlarged  ;  while  the  spleen  is  not  uncommonly 
decidedly  increased  in  size  and  hyperemia  Klein  has  described  various 
changes  in  these  organs  ;  and  in  the  liver  he  noticed  particularly  indica- 
tions of  acute  interstitial  hepatitis.  The  mesenteric  glands  may  also  be 
enlarged  and  congested.  A  catarrhal  state  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  is  not  uncommon. 

Various  morbid  conditions  of  the  nature  of  complications  or  sequel©- 
are  frequently  met  with  in  fatal  cases  of  scarlatina,  such  as  serous 
inflammations,  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  endocarditis,  or  suppurative 
affections.  Myocardial  changes  are  not  frequent.  In  malignant  forms 
of  the  disease  the  blood  remains  fluid  and  coagulable,  while  petechias  are- 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  serous  membranes  ;  the  lungs  are  the- ^ 
seat  of  hypostatic  congestion  and  oedema  ;  and  the  liver  and  spleen  may 
be  soft  and  pulpy. 

Symptoms.— Scarlatina  presents  several  well-marked  clinical  varie- 
ties, but  a  typical  case  will  first  be  described—  Scarlatina  Simplex. 

1.  Incubation-stage. — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  in  most  cases, 
from  two  to  five  days  ;  it  may  not.  be  longer  than  a  few  hours,  or  may 
extend  to  six  or  eight  days.  Generally  there  are  no  symptoms,  but  the 
patient  may  be  somewhat  ailing,  languid,  and  restless. 

2.  Invasion-stage. — The  onset  of  scarlatina  is  usually  definite.  Chilli-- 
ness  is  felt,  but  not  severe  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia,  the  tempera- 
ture generally  rising  rapidly  to  104°  or  more.  The  skin  feels  hot  and 
dry,  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent.  Sorethroat 
is  complained  of,  and  on  examination  the  fauces  is  seen  to  be  red  | 
and  dry,  while  the  neck  may  feel  stiff,  and  tenderness  is  noticed  about 
the  jaws.  Vomiting  is  often  a  prominent  symptom,  with  much  thirst, 
and  total  loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  and  red  at  the 
tip  and  edges,  presenting  also  enlarged  papilla.  Pains  m  the  back  and 
limbs,  lassitude,  frontal  headache,  and  restlessness  are  generally  presenl  j 
and  there  may  be  some  nocturnal  delirium.  In  young  children  scarlatina 
is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  convulsions. 

3.  Eruption-stage.— The  scarlatinal  rash  generally  appears  on  th| 
2nd  day,  but  sometimes  it  comes  out  within  twelve  hours,  or  not- 
until  the  3rd  or  4th  day.  Its  primary  seat  is  ordinarily  the  nec| 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  but  it  spreads  rapidly  to  the  tace,  as  ireffl 
as  over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Sometimes  it  appears  first  on  the  legs) 
The  eruption  begins  as  minute  bright  red  spots,  whu-h  speedily  coalesce 
to  foim  more  or  less  extensive  patches,  or  a  uniform  widely-spread  rash.. 
The  precise  tint  varies,  but  it  is  usually  bright  scarlet,  or  of  a  boiled- 
lobster  or  raspberry  hue,  though  it  becomes  darker  as  the  ™sc  pro- 
gresses. The  colour  is  deeper  in  the  centre  ot  each  spot,  and  disappe  n  S 
completely  on  pressure,  returning  again  on  removal  of  the  pressure,, 
being  preceded  by  a  yellowish  hue.  The  pa  ches  arc  usually  verj  disj 
tinctin  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  The  rash  is  not  at  all  elevated  as  j 
rule,  but  occasionally  separate  spots  are  slightly  papular.  H  reach* 
its  height  usually  about  the  4th  or  5th  day  rem  the  commenceirieBj 
of  the  illness,  and  begins  to  fade  from  that  to  the  6th  day  It  M 
generally  disappeared  before  the  9th  or  10th  day,  and  then  desqua 

"timtate  frequently  observed  if  the  rash  is  i-te-e  especially  in 
adults.     They  arc  seen  about  the  neck  and  chest,  m  the  axilla,  or  gioius,. 
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or  occasionally  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  feels  dry,  and  often  in 
some  parts  rough,  presenting  the  condition  known  as  cutis  anserina. 
!Nbt  uufrequently  the  eyelids,  hands,  and  feet  are  puffy.  The  patient 
often  experiences  a  sensation  of  heat  or  burning,  and  there  may  be  much 
itching  or  tingling. 

State  of  the  throat. — There  is  more  or  less  general  bright  redness  of  the 
fauces,  with  oedema  and  swelling.  The  surface  is  dry  or  covered  with 
viscid  mucus,  and  thick  opaque  secretion  is  often  seen  on  the  tonsils. 
These  may  be  slightly  ulcerated,  or  the  seat  of  suppuration.  There 
iue  the  usual  subjective  symptoms  of  sore-throat,  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  The  glands  about  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
enlarged  and  painful ;  and  the  surrounding  subcutaneous  tissue  is  some- 
times cedeuiatous.  The  mucous  membranes  lining  the  nose  and  mouth, 
as  well  as  the  conjunctiva?,  are  often  red  and  inflamed. 

The  temperature  usually  continues  to  rise  until  the  rash  attains  its 
height;  then  it  remains  stationary,  and  subsides  as  the  eruption  begins 
to  fade,  either  by  crisis  or  gradually.  It  ranges  as  a  rule  from  104^  to 
105°  R  There  is  a  slight  morning  remission.  The  pulse  is  frequent, 
and  may  reach  120,  130, 160,  or  more  ;  it  varies  in  its  force,  but  is  usually 
strong  and  full.    It  falls  with  the  temperature. 

The  tongue  is  furred,  and  usually  presents  the  so-called  "straw- 
berry"' appearance,  owing  to  the  papilla?  being  much  enlarged  and 
red,  and  projecting  through  the  fur,  so  that  tin?  surface  may  actually 
feel  rough.  As  it  cleans,  the  tongue  is  seen  to  be  red,  and  the 
papilla?  remain  prominent,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  period. 
-Appetite  is  quite  lost,  but  there  is  much  thirst.  The  bowels  are  usually 
constipated.  More  or  less  headache  continues;  while  the  patient  is 
restless  and  sleepless,  or  has  slight  nocturnal  delirium. 

The  urine  is  febrile;  uric  acid  and  urea^being  usually  increased. 
Chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphates  are  diminished  in  quantity. 
Albumen  is  often  present,  and  sometimes  blood.  Renal  epithelium 
may  be  visible  under  the  microscope. 

4.  JJesrjuamation-stage. — The  symptoms  subside  more  or  less  rapidly, 
■and  then  the  epidermis  begins  to  be  shed,  this  process  starring  where 
the  rash  first  appeared,  and  'lasting  a  variable  period,  while  the 
amount  of  desquamation  also  differs  much,  being  usually  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  rash,  and  the  number  of  sudamina.  Where  the 
skin  is  thin,  the  epidermis  comes  off  in  mrnute,  branny  scales ;  in  other 
regions  it  forms  small  patches ;  but  where  the  cuticle  is  very  thick,  as 
over  the  palms  and  soles,  it  peels  off  in  extensive  pieces,  sometimes 
forming  a  mould  of  the  fingers  or  hand.  « 

Daring  this  period  the  pulse  and  temperature  frequently  fall  below 
the  normal  for  some  days.  The  urine  becomes  abundant  and  watery; 
tod  it  may  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  renal  and  vesical  epithe- 
lium. The  throat  often  remains  sore,  and  the  tonsils  enlarged,  for  some 
time  after  an  attack  of  scarlatina. 

Varieties. —  Scarlatina  presents  striking  varieties,  with  which  it  is 
very  important  to  be  familiar. 

I-  fn  some  instances  the  symptoms  arc  very  trifling,  the  temperature 
not  being  at  any  time  higher  than  101°  or  102°,  and  only  a  slight  rash 
and  sore-throat  being  present,  which  soon  disappear.  It  is  even  pro- 
bable that  scarlatina  may  occur  without  any  rash,  especially  in  second 
attacks — .V.  sine  cruptione.  Latent  cases  also  undoubtedly  occur,  in 
which  the  fact  that  the  patient  lias  suffeped  from  scarlet  fever  is  only 
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.known  by  cutaneous  desquamation,  or  the  development  of  albuminuria 
and  dropsy. 

2.  Scarlatina  Anginosa. — In  this  form  the  condition  of  the  throat  is 
serious,  and  gives  rise  to  severe  and  prominent  symptoms.  There  is 
extensive  and  deep  inflammation  of  the  tissues,  the  redness  tending- 
towards  a  dark  hue,  the  tonsils  and  uvula  being  much  swollen,  and  sticky 
mucus  and  secretion  covering  the  surface,  while  sometimes  diphtheritic- 
looking  patches  are  visible,  or  there  may  be  distinct  diphtheria.  Ulcera- 
tion then  often  supervenes,  or  occasionally  gangrene,  which  may  spread 
extensively,  and  may  even  involve  the  larynx.  Dangerous  haemorrhage 
is  thus  liable  to  be  caused.  The  glands  about  the  jaw  and  the  soft 
structures  of  the  neck  swell  considerably,  and  may  suppurate  or  slough 
to  a  variable  extent.  In  some  cases  the  salivary  glands  are  involved. 
The  throat  is  very  painful,  and  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  opening 
the  mouth  and  examining  this  region  ;  while  deglutition  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  distressing,  and  fluids  tend  to  enter  the  posterior  nares 
during  the  act  of  swallowing.    The  breath  is  intensely  disagreeable. 

Often  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  with 
offensive  and  irritating  discharges  from  the  nostrils,  or  blocking-up  of 
these  passages  by  secretion.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  also  sore  and 
cracked ;  and  the  tongue  has  a  darker  hue  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  rash  is  usually  delayed  in  its  appearance ;  is  less  marked  or 
diffused ;  disposed  to  fade  and  return  again ;  and  its  final  departure 
occurs  later  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  general  symptoms  are  prone  to  be  of  a  low  type,  this  being  partly 
due  to  interference  with  respiration,  and  partly  to  the  absorption  of 
septic  matters  from  the  throat.  Nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  with 
irritating  discharges,  and  tympanites  may  result  from  swallowing  these 
materials.  Should  a  case  of  this  kind  terminate  in  recovery,  the 
temperature  continues  high  after  the  rash  has  disappeared,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  throat. 

3.  Scarlatina  Maligna. — The  symptoms  may  assume  an  exceedingly 
adynamic  or  malignant  type  in  connection  with  a  grave  state  of  the 
throat — S.  Maligna  Anginosa ;  and  the  same  course  of  events  may  happen 
during  any  severe  attack  of  scarlatina,  especially  if  the  patient  has  been 
previously  in  a  weak  or  unhealthy  condition.  Nervous  symptoms  are 
then  prominent  from  the  first.  There  is  much  prostration,  with  restless- 
ness, insomnia,  and  muttering  delirium ;  followed  by  convulsions,  stupor, 
or  coma.  The  pulse  is  very  feeble,  rapid,  small,  and  irregular  ;  the  emu- 
lation is  embarrassed,  as  evidenced  by  duskiness  of  the  face,  and  capil- 
lary congestion  in  dependent  parts ;  while  petechia!  are  frequently 
observed,  and  sometimes  haemorrhages  occur.  Respiration  is  much 
hurried.    The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown. 

An  important  class  of  cases  of  malignant  scarlatina  are  those  in  which 
there  is  extreme  prostration  from  the  first,  with  intense  nervous  de- 
pression, the  poison  seeming  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system. 
The  child  becomes  faint  and  sick,  is  pale  and  cold  or  almost  collapsed, 
very  restless  and  anxious,  or  delirious.  The  pulse  is  extremely  rapid) 
weak,  small,  and  irregular.  The  depression  speedily  increases  ;  the  face 
becomes  very  pale,  livid,  or  mottled  ;  and  coma  or  convulsions  set  ux 
The  breathing  is  quick  and  irregular.  The  skin  becomes  cold,  or  alter- 
nately hot  and  cold,  and  clammy  perspirations  break  out.  Death  m&3 
take  place  before  the  eruption  has  time  to  appear;  or  a  slight  irregular 
rash  comes  out,  should  the  child  live  long  enough. 
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Several  cases  of  this  character  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  same 
family,  its  members  being  rapidly  carried  off  one  after  another. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — 1.  The  most  frequent  and  important 
complication  in  scarlatina,  and  the  one  that  requires  special  notice,  is 
acute  nephritis  and  its  consequences.  It  is  imperative  in  all  cases  to 
examine  the  urine  at  frequent  intervals,  even  for  some  time  after 
apparent  convalescence.  There  is  often  a  certain  amount  of  albu- 
minuria, as  in  other  febrile  diseases,  but  this  disappears  as  the  fever 
subsides.  The  renal  affection  generally  appears  in  the  second  or  third 
week,  during  or  after  desquamation,  and  though  exposure  to  cold  seems 
to  excite  it  in  some  instances,  as  a  rule  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  such 
obvious  cause.  The  symptoms  are  usually  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
acute  Bright s  disease.  The  urine  becomes  diminished  or  suppressed ;  is 
concentrated  ;  contains  more  or  less  blood,  or  has  a  smoky  tint ;  is  highly 
all  mminous  ;  and  presents  blood-corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  epithe- 
lial, blood,  or  granular  casts  under  the  microscope.  Dropsy  sets  in, 
beginning  usually  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  it  may  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  becoming  more  or  less  general,  and  involving  the  serous 
membranes,  larynx,  and  lungs  in  some  cases.  More  or  less  pyrexia  is 
usually  present,  as  well  as  vomiting,  constipation,  headache,  and  drowsi- 
ness :  while  there  is  always  a  danger  of  definite  uremic  symptoms 
setting  in.  The  symptoms  often  subside,  complete  recovery  taking 
place;  or  a  form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  remains  as  a  sequela. 
In  some  instances  the  renal  complication  is  indicated  by  grave  changes 
in  the  urine,  with  acute  urasmic  symptoms,  proving  speedily  fatal.  In 
others  the  phenomena  are  very  mild,  and  convalescence  is  speedily 
established.  Sir  George  Johnson  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  presence  of 
certain  casts  in  the  urine,  which  he  terms  "  exudation-cell  casts,"  or 
"white-cell  casts,"  and  which  he  thinks  nxay  probably  be  made  up  of 
leucocytes,  we  have  the  means  of  diagnosing  the  existence  of  the 
glomerulo-nephritis  of  Klebs. 

Other  important  complications  or  seqxielw  which  maybe  associated  with 
scarlet  fever  include: — 2.  Dropsy  without  albuminuria,  and  having  no 
obvious  cause.  3.  Ulceration  of  the  throat,  either  a  continuation  and 
extension  of  that  originally  present;  or  a  new  form,  spreading  rapidly 
with  much  sloughing,  and  affecting  the  tissues  of  the  neck  widely.  Pus 
may  then  find  its  way  into  the  chest ;  or  the  vessels  of  the  neck  may  be 
opened,  cansing  fatal  haemorrhage.  4.  Affections  of  the  joints,  either  of 
a  rhenmatic  character,  generally  mild,  rarely  severe  ;  or  local  inflamma- 
tion, occasionally  ending  in  suppuration  or  in  chronic  disease.  The 
inflammation  is  sometimes  around,  rather  than  in  the  joints;  or  it  may 
be  associated  with  the  muscles,  o.  Serous  inflammations,  which  exhibit 
a  special  tendency  to  become  purulent,  especially  pleurisy  and  pericar- 
ditis, rarely  peritonitis,  being  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  associated  with 
renal  disease  or  rheumatism.  6.  Laryngitis,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia. 
7.  Endocarditis,  which  may  lead  to  permanent  organic  affections  of  the 
Valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart;  malignant  endocarditis  rarely ;  myo- 
carditis. #.  Affections  of  the  ear.  These  are  highly  important,  and 
include  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  ending  in  suppuration,  followed 
by  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  chronic  otorrhcea ;  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  subsequent  closure ; 
deafness ;  and  rarely  necrosis  of  the  bones,  which  may  cause  meningitis, 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  abscess  of  the  brain,  or  facial  paralysis, 
w.  Abscesses  in  various  parts,  as  in  the  neck,  behind  the  pharynx,  or  in 
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the  mastoid  cells,  but  especially  in  connection  with  lymphatic  glands. 
10.  Cancrum  oris.  11.  Con  junctivitis  and  keratitis,  with  destruction  of 
the  cornea  in  rare  instances. 

Among  the  exceptional  complications  or  sequelaa  which  have  been 
described  in  scarlet  fever  may  be  mentioned  chorea;  convulsions  with 
hemiplegia;  mania  or  melancholia;  progressive  paralysis  of  the  limbs;, 
with  wasting,  probably  due  to  neuritis;  acute  tuberculosis;  and  sym- 
metrical gangrene.  Occasionally  the  glands  of  the  neck  remain  per- 
manently enlarged,  and  they  may  attain  a  very  great  size.  Scarlet 
fever  may  be  complicated  with  other  specitic  diseases,  as  diphtheria  or 
whooping-cough. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-marked  cases  scarlet  fever  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  mode  of  onset,  with  rapid  and  high  fever,  sore-throat,  vomiting, 
and  peculiar  tongue  ;  the  early  development  of  the  rash  will  usually 
clear  up  any  doubt.  Prevalence  of  the  disease,  or  the  fact  that  the 
patient  has  been  exposed  to  infection,  will  help  the  diagnosis.  In  rapidly 
fatal  cases  of  a  malignant  type  it  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible  to 
recognize  scarlatina.  The  milder  types  of  the  disease  also  present, 
decided  difficulties  in  diagnosis;  and  when  the  rash  is  very  slight  and 
evanescent,  or  altogether  absent,  the  fact  that  an  individual  has  had 
scarlet  fever  may  only  be  known  by  the  occurrence  of  marked  cutaneous 
desquamation,  or  the  development  of  symptoms  of  renal  disease.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  parents  sometimes  deliberately  conceal 
their  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  mild  attacks  of  this  complaint,  and 
thus  much  mischief  is  done.  The  development  of  a  rheumatic  affection 
may  help  in  the  diagnosis  of  scarlatina  in  a  doubtful  case. 

The  exanthemata  with  which  scarlet  fever  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
are  measles,  rotheln,  typhus  possibly,  and  small-pox  with  an  initial 
roseolar  rash.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  diphtheria, 
especially  when  an  erythematous  rash  appears  in  the  latter  disease. 
Septicaemia  may  also  simulate  scarlatina.  Other  conditions  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are  various  acute  throat-inflammations  ;  erythema,  urticaria, 
roseolar  eruptions,  or  acute  exfoliating  dermatitis ;  and  drug-rashes, 
especially  those  clue  to  belladonna,  quinine,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Prognosis. — The  number  of  deaths  from  scarlatina  varies  greatly  at 
different  periods,  and  in  different  epidemics,  but  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  is  considerable  every  year.  A  careful  prognosis  should  always 
be  given,  and  full  account  must  be  taken  of  the  possible  complication* 
and  sequelce.  The  complaint  is  most  fatal  among  very  young  children; 
and  in  large  towns,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  chief 
circumstances  which  render  the  prognosis  grave  are  a  severe  epidemic 
type  of  the  disease  ;  family  predisposition  to  a  fatal  termination  ;  great 
depression  at  an  early  period;  very  high  pyrexia;  typhoid  symptoms 
at  any  time  ;  late  development  of,  or  a  tendency  to  duskiness  in  the 
eruption,  especially  if  accompanied  with  petechia  or  haemorrhages : 
prominent  nervous  symptoms  ;  extensive  membranous  deposit,  slough- 
ing, or  ulceration  about  (he  throat,  haemorrhage  from  this  part,  and  other 
dangerous  local  complications;  laryngeal  obstruction;  renal  inflammation 
and  its  consequences  ;  and  severe  diarrhoea  or  vomiting.  Special  allusion 
must  be  made  to  pregnancy  and  parturition.  The  occurrence  of  scarlatina 
under  these  circumstances  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  life  may  be 
destroyed  in  a  few  hours. 

.  Treatment. — 1.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  infection  must  be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  every  parti- 
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•cular  in  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  the  patients  kept  strictly  under 
-observation  and  treatment  until  desquamation  has  entirely  ceased,  and 
all  danger  of  the  development  of  renal  disease  has  passed  away. 
Isolation  or  removal  to  a  special  hospital  is  imperative. 

2.  In  ordinary  cases  little  more  than  general  management  is  required. 
The  bowels  should  be  acted  upon  occasionally ;  and  a  simple  saline 
mixture  may  be  administered.  Barley-water,  lemonade,  or  iced  water 
may  be  given  freely  as  a  drink;  and  a  diet  of  milk  and  beef-tea  or 
chicken-broth  allowed.  Jaccoud,  however,  insists  upon  the  great  import- 
ance of  an  absolute  milk-diet  in  scarlatina,  as  a  preventive  of  nephritis. 
The  skin  should  be  carefully  sponged  with  lukewarm  water  twice  a  day, 
different  parts  being  exposed  in  succession  and  then  dried ;  to  the 
water  may  be  added  a  little  carbolic  acid,  Condy's  fluid,  or  camphor,  to 
act  as  a  disinfectant.  Some  practitioners  prefer  a  daily  tepid  bath  ;  and 
others  recommend  that  olive  oil,  grease,  vaseline,  or  glycerine  should  be 
rubbed  in,  or  carbolized  oil  applied,  either  from  the  first  or  as  soon  as 
desquamation  begins.  When  the  fever  and  rash  have  subsided,  a  daily 
warm  bath  should  be  used,  the  patient  being  well  scrubbed  with  carbolic 
or  other  disinfectant  soap.  Friction  with  pumice  stone  may  help 
desquamation. 

3.  A  specific  treatment  for  scarlatina  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Illingworth,  and  also  spoken  favourably  of  by  others,  namely,  the 
administration  of  biniodide  of  mercury  to  act  as  a  germicide.  He 
affirms  that  it  not  only  modifies  the  coarse  of  the  disease,  and  prevents 
its  worse  sequela?,  but  is  also  an  efficient  prophylactic.  When  begun  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fever,  he  states  that  it  arrests  it,  prevents  the  rash 
developing,  and  rapidly  cures  the  inflamed  throat.  This  method  has, 
however,  been  tried  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  without  beneficial 
results.  Other  special  remedies  which  hav*j  been  advocated  in  the 
treatment  of  scarlatina  are  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  or  salicylates, 
and  oxygen,  either  inhaled  or  administered  in  the  form  of  oxygenated 
water. 

4.  Some  of  the  principal  symptoms  which  may  call  for  active  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  will  now  be  considered. 

The  throat-symptoms  are  best  relieved  in  ordinary  cases,  if  necessary, 
by  sucking  ice. or  inhaling  steam.  If  there  is  much  redness  and  swell- 
ing these  measures  should  be  steadily  persisted  in,  or  the  throat  may  be 
gargled  frequently  with  lukewarm  water,  if  the  patient  is  old  enough  to 
perform  this  act,  poultices  or  fomentations  being  at  the  same  time 
applied  externally  over  the  neck,  or  cotton-wool.  It  may  possibly  be 
advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  but  very 
seldom.  For  ulceration  and  gangrene  antiseptic  gargles  should  be  freely 
tised,  or  if  these  cannot  be  employed,  the  application  may  be  made  with 
a  brush,  or  in  the  form  of  spray.  The  best  antiseptic  remedies  are 
•car  bolic  acid,  creasote,  chlorate  of  potassium,  Condy's  fluid,  or  sulphurous 
acid  ;  some  prefer  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  chlorine  water,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  common  salt,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  boro-glyceride,  or 
tannic  acid.  It  may  be  requisite  to  touch  ulcers  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
its  solution.  Kxcessive  secretions  or  discharges  may  be  carefully  removed 
by  pieces  of  lint  soaked  in  a  disinfectant,  which  should  then  be  imme- 
diately burnt. 

If  the  throat  is  in  a  serious  condition,  it  is  most  important  to  attend  to 
general,  treatment,  Nourishing  food,  in  the  form  of  soups,  meat-extracts, 
tt'dk,  etc.,  as  well  as  stimulants,  especially  port  wine  or  brandy,  must  be 
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given  more  or  less  freely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  prostration  of  the- 
patient,  which  is  often  considerable  in  these  cases.  At  the  same  time- 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  should  be  administered  in  full  doses— 
itixx-xl  every  three  or  four  hours,  alone  or  combined  with  quinine  or  a 
mineral  acid,  or  with  chlorate  of  potassium.  In  some  cases  ammonia  and 
tincture  of  cinchona  are  preferable.  Carbolic  acid  and  sulphocarbolates, 
creasote,  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  the  hyposulphites,  and  other  antiseptics 
have  been  much  commended  in  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  there  is  no 
barm  in  giving  either  of  these  along  with  the  remedies  just  indicated. 
Chlorate  of  potassium  may  be  allowed  freely  as  a  drink.  When  the 
nostrils  are  blocked  up,  and  there  is  much  nasal  discharge,  it  is  well  to 
wash  out  the  meatuses  occasionally  with  some  weak  disinfectant  solu- 
tion, or  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  required.  The  ears 
may  need  similar  treatment.  Should  there  be  a  discharge  from  the  con- 
junctiva;, the  eyes  should  be  bathed  with  cold  water  at  intervals. 

In  actual  practice  it  is  not  uncommonly  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  just  given,  especially  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
young  child  ren  who  cannot  or  will  not  swallow ;  much  must  then  depend 
upon  the  judgment,  sagacity,  and  firmness  of  the  practitioner,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  hope  of  recovery  in  a  large  number 
of  this  class  of  cases  lies  in  free  support  of  the  patient,  and  if  the  neces- 
sary nutriment  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  must  be- 
administered  by  enemata. 

The  otber  conditions  whicb  are  likely  to  call  for  attention  in  scarlet 
fever  are  hyperpyrexia  ;  adynamic  symptoms  ;  restlessness,  sleepless- 
ness, or  delirium.    These  must  be  treated  as  in  other  febrile  diseases. 

5.  One  or  more  of  the  complications  and  sequela;  mentioned  often 
require  particular  treatment  in  cases  of  scarlatina.  Special  allusion 
must  be  made  to  the  management  of  the  renal  affection.  This  should 
be  combated  by  free  dry-cupping  over  the  loins,  or  it  may  in  some  cases 
even  be  advisable  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the  renal  region  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  poultices  over  the  same  region,  frequently  changed ;  the- 
employment  of  hot-air  or  vapour  baths,  in  order  to  excite  skin-action ; 
purgation  by  means  of  compound  jalap  powder ;  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  diluent  drinks,  with  a  simple  saline  mixture.  When  the  acute  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  some  preparation  of  iron  is  most  valuable,  especially 
the  tincture  of  the  perchloride ;  quinine  is  also  a  useful  remedy  at  this- 
time.  When  otitis  occurs,  this  condition  requires  very  careful  attention, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  menibrana  tympani.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  throat  may  prove  troublesome  or  dangerous,  and  .Mr. 
Pepper  bas  successfully  tied  the  common  carotid  artery  for  bleeding  in 
connection  with  a  post-pharyngeal  abscess  after  scarlatina. 

6.  For  those  extremely  malignant  cases  of  scarlatina  which  are 
attended  with  early  and  severe  cerebral  symptoms  no  treatment  is  of 
much  avail,  for  they  generally  prove  fatal.  The  use  of  a  hot  mustard' 
bath,  or  cold  water  affusion  seems  likely  to  do  most  good.  A  blister  may 
be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  and  stimulants  administered  by 
means  of  enemata. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RUBEOLA — MORBILLI — MEASLES. 

JEtiology. — Measles  is  markedly  infectious,  especially  when  the  eruption 
is  out,  and  its  contagium  passes  off  abundantly  in  the  exhalations  of  a 
patient,  but  especially  in  the  breath,  the  air  around  being  thus  contami- 
nated, though  it  is  not  very  diffusible.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly  in 
houses,  or  where  children  are  collected  together,  as  in  schools.  The 
cough  in  the  catarrhal  stage  helps  its  dissemination.  It  is  also  conveyed 
by  fomites,  but  to  a  much  less  degree  than  scarlatina.  Children  have 
undoubtedly  taken  the  disease  from  sleeping  in  a  bed  or  room  previously 
occupied  by  a  patient  suffering  from  measles.  Inoculation  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  blood,  serum,  nasal  and  other  secretions. 
Infection  probably  lasts  from  the  incubation-period  for  at  least  a  month,, 
and  it  may  be  two  months  ;  but  is  most  marked  during  the  prodromal 
and  eruption-stages.  The  time  the  contagium  clings  to  fomites  or  rooms 
is  uncertain.    A  second  attack  very  rarely  occurs. 

Micrococci  and  other  organisms  have  been  described  in  cases  of  measles 
in  the  blood,  the  catarrhal  exudations,  the  expired  air,  the  papules  and 
capillary  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  liver  and  lungs.  No  definite 
contagium  has,  however,  yet  been  detected. 

Children  are  most  frequently  affected  with  measles,  but  those  only  a 
few  months  old  often  escape  during  an  epidemic,  while  no  age  is  exempt. 
The  complaint  is  more  frequent  in  adults  than  scarlatina.  Epidemics 
are  more  liable  to  occur  during  cold  aud  dajpp  seasons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  chief  anatomical  change  in  measles  is 
the  specific  eruption,  but  this  often  disappears  to  a  great  extent  after 
death.  It  is  due  to  hypersemia  of  the  skin,  with  some  inflammatory 
exudation ;  and  in  certain  forms  minute  extravasations  of  blood  occur. 
The  conjunctivae,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal  cavities,  their  com- 
municating sinuses,  the  throat,  and  the  air-passages,  are  in  a  state  of 
congestion  or  catarrh.  More  or  less  bronchial  catarrh  is  invariably  pre- 
sent in  measles;  but  in  fatal  cases  there  is  usually  extensive  bronchitis, 
of  the  capillary  variety,  associated  with  collapse  of  the  lungs  and  lobular 
pneumonia.  Laryngitis  is  not  unfrequent.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
•swollen.  The  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  be  congested. 
Peyer  s  glands  are  not  uncommonly  swollen,  and  may  reach  a  consider- 
able 

size.  The  spleen  is  moderately  enlarged.  The  blood  is  dark  and 
fluid  in  fatal  cases. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incuhation-stagc. — This  generally  lasts  from  eight 
to  twelve  days,  but  may  possibly  extend  to  eighteen  days.  By  inocula- 
tion measles  has  been  produced  in  seven  days.  As  a  rule  there  are  no 
symptoms  daring  this  stage. 

2.  Invasion-stage. — Measles  usually  sets  in  somewhat  acutely,  with 
chilliness,  actual  rigors,  or  occasionally  convulsions.  Then  follow  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  but  these  are  not  of  great  severity  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  though  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  101°  or  102°, 
and  now  and  then  even  to  104°.  A  child  attacked  with  the  complaint 
is  languid,  irritable,  and  restless,  or  may  be  somewhat  delirious  afc 
night.    The  most  striking  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  catarrh  or 
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•coryza.  The  eyes  ave  injected  and  watery,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness 
and  sandiness,  and  a  dislike  for  light,  the  eyelids  being  also  red  and 
tumefied.  There  is  a  constant,  irritating,  watery  discharge  from  the 
nose,  with  frequent  sneezing  ;  and  occasionally  epistaxis  takes  place.  A 
sense  of  tightness,  fulness,  or  actual  pain  is  experienced  over  the  frontal 
sinuses.  The  throat  is  generally  slightly  sore  and  red,  or  may  even 
■exhibit  intense  punctiform  redness ;  while  the  voice  is  somewhat  husky 
or  hoarse  ;  but  these  symptoms  are  not  prominent.  Catarrh  of  the  air- 
passages  is  indicated  by  a  sense  of  tightness  and  uneasiness  over  the 
•chest;  frequent  cough  ;  quick  breathing ;  and  wheezing  or  dry  rhonchal 
sounds,  with  rhonchal  fremitus.  Some  degree  of  epigastric  pain  and 
"tenderness  is  sometimes  complained  of,  or  even  general  abdominal  pains, 
and  there  may  be  much  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, but  may  be  relaxed. 

3.  Eruption-stage. — The  rash  of  measles  makes  its  appearance  in  most 
cases  on  the  4th  day,  but  may  come  out  from  the  1st  to  the  7th 
or  8th  day.  It  begins  usually  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  forehead, 
by  the  roots  of  the  hair,  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  on  the  chin,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  then  spreads  to  the  trunk,  and  lastly  to  the  limbs, 
appearing  in  these  parts  in  almost  distinct  crops  on  three  successive  days. 
Occasionally  it  is  first  evident  on  the  limbs.  Commencing  as  small 
scattered  red  spots,  these  enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  or  a  small 
pea,  and  become  perceptibly  raised  and  papular,  especially  on  the  face, 
•eventually  being  flattened  at  the  summit.  They  are  distinct  to  the 
touch,  smooth,  and  sometimes  have  a  firm  feel.  Collie  states  that  with 
the  spots  come  out  very  minute  pimples,  occupying  chiefly  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  and  the  chin. 

The  eruption  tends  to  form  Tines,  spirals,  or  patches  of  a  crescentic, 
semilunar,  or  irregularly-circular  shape.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  abundant 
and  confluent  as  to  form  extensive,  irregular,  though  well-defined 
patches,  almost  uniformly  red, but  with  elevations  upon  them;  in  others 
it  is  only  sparsely  scattered,  especially  on  the  limbs,  where  Collie  states 
that  it  does  not  usually  become  confluent ;  or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  face 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  tint  varies,  and  is  described  as  rose- 
coloured,  dark-raspberry,  lilac,  and  yellowish-red  in  different  cases;  it 
generally  tends  to  be  dusky.  It  is  more  marked  and  brighter  on  exposed 
parts,  such  as  the  hands  and  face.  Pressure  removes  the  colour  tem- 
porarily, leaving  a  slight  yellowish  hue.  If  the  rash  is  very  intense, 
minute  vesicles  may  form  ;  and  small  petechial  extravasations  are  some- 
times observed.  It  goes  on  increasing  for  about  twelve  hours,  being  at 
its  height  on  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  the  disease  in  ordinary  cases,  and  then 
declines  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  appeared,  the  elevations  subsiding, 
and  only  a  reddish  or  coppery  discoloration  remaining,  the  latter  con- 
tinuing for  some  time.  The  cuticle  desquamates  slightly,  separating  in 
the  form  of  fine  powdery  scales,  especially  on  the  face  and  where  the 
eruption  has  been  considerable  ;  rarely  does  it  come  off  in  patches. 
Occasionally  the  eruption  suddenly  recedes.  During  the  height  of  the 
rash  the  face  and  hands  are  often  somewhat  puffy  and  swollen. 
Frequently  much  itching  is  felt,  and  the  skin  is  irritable. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  generally  increase  during  the  progress  of  the 
eruption.  The  conjunctive  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  throat  are  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  various  discharges  escape,  or 
ulceration  is  occasionally  produced.  Deafness  is  now  and  then  noticed, 
owing  to  the  Eustachian  tubo  being  involved.    The  tongue  is  much 
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furred  usually  moist,  and  presents  a  few  enlarged  and  red  papillae  ;  it 
cleans 'in  patches  ;  sometimes  it  tends  to  be  dry  and  brown.  Vomiting 
and  diarrhoea  may  be  prominent  and  persistent  symptoms,  when  the 
•ilimentary  canal  is  involved.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are 
often  enlarged.  The  chest-symptoms  and  physical  signs  indicate  more  or 
fess  extensive  bronchial  catarrh,  the  cough  becoming  moist,  with  muco- 
purulent expectoration  ;  and  rhonchal  fremitus,  with  various  rhonchal 
sounds,  beino;  detected  on  examination. 

The  urine  is  febrile,  and  abundant  lithates  are  deposited  on  standing ; 
It  has  a  peculiar  odour;  and  not  uncommonly  there  is  slight  albumi- 
nuria, or  sometimes  blood  is  passed.  The  sweat  and  breath  are  said  to 
have  a  peculiar  smell  in  measles. 

Convalescence  generally  begins  in  cases  of  measles  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  is  usually  complete  by  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

Temperature.— This  increases  up  to  the  height  of  the  rash,  especially 
during  the  later  period,  there  being,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Long  Fox,  a  fall 
before  the  commencement  of  the  eruption- stage.  It  does  not  usually 
reach  above  103°.  Morning  remissions  may  be  slight,  marked,  or  absent. 
Defervescence  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  as  a  rule  by 
rapid  crisis,  the  temperature  falling  2°,  3°,  4°,  or  even  5°  in  12  hours. 
After  one  or  two  slight  evening  exacerbations  the  temperature  becomes, 
normal,  or  falls  even  below  this  point  for  a  few  clays.  In  rare  instances 
it  rises  to  108°  or  109".  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  temperature- 
mav  be  much  influenced  by  complications  in  measles. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of    measles    are  : — 1.   Morhilli  mitiores, 
fntlgares,  or  simplices. — This  is  the  ordinary  form  already  described. 
■1.  "Sine   erupt ione. — Sometimes   there  is   fever  and   catarrh,  but  no 
eruption  appears.    3.  Sine  catarrho.— There  may  be  no  catarrh,  and  it 
h  said  that  occasionally  even  pyrexia  is  absent,  so  that  the  disease  is 
merelv  indicated  by  its  eruption.    4.  Graviores.  malignant,  black,  or 
hemorrhagic—  This  form  may  depend  upon  the  epidemic  character  of 
the  disease;  or  upon  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  patient.    At  first  the 
symptoms  may  be  mild,  or  they  assume  a  virulent  aspect  from  the 
outset.    The  malignant  variety  of  measles  is  characterized  by  typhoid 
symptoms;   severe  nervous    disturbance;    and   irregularities   in  the 
eruption.    There  is  great  depression  and  prostration,  with  a  very  weak, 
frequent,  and  irregular  pulse,  cold  extremities,  a  dry  and  brown  tongue, 
and  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  lips.    Twitchings,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes,  convulsions,  delirium  of  a  low  and  muttering  character,  or- 
stupor,  are  generally  observed  at  a  very  early  period.    The  eruption 
comes  out  only  slightly  and  irregularly,  often  receding  and  reappearing. 
It  is  distinctly  livid,  purple,  or  black,  being  mixed  with  abundant 
petechia?,  especially  about  the  legs;  and  sometimes  haemorrhages  from 
mucous  surfaces  take  place.    Extensive  bronchitis,  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, or  pneumonia  are  very  liable  to  set  in.    Death  usually  occurs  from 
asthenia,  coma,  or  asphyxia. 

Complications  and  Sequelae.  These  include : — 1.  Affections  of  the 
.■'■■■■pn-nlon,  nrgiiv*  more  espeeia II V,  which  may  become  dangerous  during, 
or  subsequent  to,  the  attack  of  measles.  They  comprise  acute  laryngitis, 
catarrhal  or  croupous  ;  chronic  laryngitis;  capillary  bronchitis ;  chrome 
bronchial  catarrh;  lobular  collapse;  croupous  pneumonia  rarely; 
catarrhal  or  broncho-pneumonia  ;  pleurisy;  very  rarely  gangrene  of  (he 
lung.  2.  Conditions  of  the  ncrvou*  system,  as  convulsions;  hemiplegia 
very    rarely,    paraplegia,   or   more  general   paralysis,  attributed  to- 
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disseminated  myelitis  or  polyneuritis;  or  false  disseminated  sclerosis 
as  recently  described  by  Dr.  Dawson  Williams.     3.  Acute  tuberculous 
or  phthisis.    An  attack  of  measles  is  believed  to  predispose  to  tuber- 
cular disease,  which  may  affect  the  lungs  or  the  bronchial  Hands  or 
take  the  form  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.    4.  Inflammatory  affections 
in  connection  with  the  eyes,  nose,  or  ears,  tending  to  become  chronic  and 
being  accompanied  with  discharges  ;  these  may  ultimately  lead  to  serious 
consequences  m  exceptional  cases,  such  as  destruction  of  the  eye  per 
manent  deafness,  cerebral  meningitis  or  abscess,  or  pyeemia     5  Inflam 
mation  of  the  tonsils,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  and  other 
parts  which  may  remain  permanently  enlarged.    6.  Severe  diarrhoea 
which  may  become    chronic;   or    occasionally  dysentery.     7  Acute 
-Bright  s  disease  rarely.    8.  Severe  stomatitis  or  cancrum  oris  in  ex- 
ceptional instances,  in  children  lowered  by  bad  livino-  0r  previous 
disease  ;  or  gangrene  of  the  labia  in  the  same  subjects.    9.  Diphtheria 
Diagnosis.— Measles  has  chiefly  to  be  diagnosed  from  scarlet  fever  and 
rotheln.     From  the  former  it  is  usually  distinguished  at  first  by  the 
lesser  degree  of  severity  of  the  invasion-stage,  and  its  longer  duration 
with  the  prominence  of  coryza  and  other  catarrhal  symptoms,  rather 
than  sore-throat.    The  later  appearance  of  the  rash,  with  its  mode  of 
arrangement,  papular  character,  and  colour,  seldom  leave  much  doubt 
lhe  diagnosis  from  rotheln  will  be  pointed  out  in  relation  to  that  disease. 
Utner  complaints  or  conditions  with  which  measles  may  possibly  be  con- 
founded are  small-pox  in  the  early  stage  of  its  eruption,  and  at  the 
■commencement  of  hemorrhagic  cases  ;  typhus  fever;  influenza  at  first : 
roseola;  syphilitic  exanthem ;  flea-bites;  and  certain  druo--eruptions 
especially  that  due  to  copaiba.    Proper  consideration  should  prevent  any 
such  mistake,  especially  if  a  doubtful  case  is  watched  for  a  short  time. 

Prognosis.— As  a  rule  the  immediate  prognosis  of  measles  is  favour- 
able, but  the  number  of  deaths  varies  much  in  different  epidemics  the 
average  being  about  10  to  12  per  cent.    The  mortality  is  greater  in 
very  young  children  and  in  elderly  persons  ;  in  large  towns ;  in  cold 
climates;  during   cold  and  damp  seasons;  or  during  extremely  hot 
seasons  m  hot  climates.    It  is  also  increased  by  unfavourable  hygienic 
conditions,  bad  feeding,  and  debility  or  impaired  health  from  any  cause. 
The  supervention  of  measles  in  cases  of  acute  or  prolonged  chronic 
disease  is  often  very  serious ;  it  is  also  highly  dangerous  in  scurvy  and 
allied  conditions.     The  chief  sources  of  danger  in  measles  are  the  pul- 
monary complications.    The  malignant  variety  is  necessarily  exceedingly 
grave,  and  should  recovery  take  place  convalescence  is  much  delayed. 
Sequela;  are  very  liable  to  follow  measles,  and  these  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  giving  a  prognosis ;  while  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the 
general  health  is  fully  re-established. 

Treatment.— Measles  must  be  dealt  with  as  an  infectious  disease,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  strict  as  in  the  case  of  scarlatina.  In  many 
instances  little  or  no  active  treatment  is  required,  and  (ho  patients  only 
need  to  be  properly  nursed  through  t  heir  illness.  Decidedly  the  principal 
indication  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  to  ward  off  any  dangerous 
complications  in  connection  Avith  the  respiratory  organs.  This  is  best 
carried  out  by  keeping  the  patient  in  lied,  in  a  room  maintained  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°  F.,  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year,  into  which  steam  from  a  boiling  kettle  may  be  admitted.  All 
exposure  to  draughts  must  be  carefully  avoided  until  the  entire  course 
of  the  disease  has  been  run  through,  and  the  bronchitic  symptoms  have 
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subsided.  The  patient  must  remain  quiet,  and  it  is  well  to  darken  the 
room  somewhat.  Only  a  liquid  diet  should  be  given,  but  it  need  not  be 
too  low.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  regularly  open  by  the  aid  of  mild 
aperients.  A  mixture  containing  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium, 
ipecacuanha  wine,  and  compound  tincture  of  camphor  if  the  cough  is 
Troublesome,  may  be  administered.  A  hard  cough  may  be  relieved  by 
applying  glycerine  or  glycerine  of  borax  to  the  throat.  If  there  is 
much  oppression  and  a  sense  of  tightness  about  the  chesty  a  smapism 
or  hot  poultices  or  fomentations  should  be  applied.  Thirst  is  to  be 
alleviated  by  sucking  ice,  or  by  means  of  small  quantities  of  acid  drinks. 
If  there  is  much  heat  and  discomfort  about  the  skin,  careful  sponging 
with  tepid  water  may  be  resorted  to,  only  a  limited  surface  being  exposed 
■at  the  same  time.  Should  bronchitis  become  extensive,  tending  to 
involve  the  smaller  tubes,  it  is  best  treated  at  first  by  giving  ipecacuanha 
wine  in  moderate  doses  ;  avoiding  all  opiates  ;  encouraging  cough  ;  and 
applying  linseed-meal  poultices  or  sinapisms  freely  over  the  chest. 
Local  removal  of  blood  to  a  small  extent  may  now  and  then  be  indicated 
in  plethoric  children.  In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  stimulant 
remedies  are  called  for,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonium,  spirit  of  chloro- 
form, and  squill,  with  more  or  less  wine  or  brandy,  and  abundance  of 
liquid  nourishment.  If  signs  of  suffocation  appear,  mustard  baths  or 
warm  baths  with  cold  douching  should  be  resorted  to,  as  well  as  artificial 
respiration.  All  forms  of  pneumonia  require  a  stimulant  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  measles. 

Laryngeal  symptoms  should  be  treated  by  the  constant  application  of 
heat  and  moisture  externally  over  the  larynx  ;  the  assiduous  employ- 
ment of  inhalations  of  steam ;  and  other  suitable  measures.  Other 
■complications  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 

Any  tendency  towards  the  typhoid  condition  must  be  combated  by  the 
free  use  of  stimulants  and  nourishing  food.  If  the  eruption  suddenly 
recedes,  it  is  recommended  to  try  to  bring  it  out  again  by  means  of 
various  baths,  and  by  the  administration  of  warm  drinks  internally,  but 
this  must  be  done  with  cautiou. 

During  convalescence  from  measles  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  much  care 
for  some  time ;  to  guard  against  colds  ;  and,  in  order  to  restore  the 
health  fully,  it  is  often  advisable  to  give  quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil, 
and  to  send  the  patient  for  change  of  air  to  a  suitable  climate ;  cold 
bathing,  especially  with  salt  water,  may  also  be  useful.  The  clothing 
must  be  warm,  and  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Sequela)  not 
uncommonly  require  attention  after  measles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RUBELLA— ROTHELN— RUBEOLA  NOT  ETA— EPIDEMIC 
ROSEOLA — GERMAN  MEASLES. 

-Etiology.—  Rotheln  has  been  regarded  cither  as  a  mild  form  of  measles 
or  scarlatina;  or  as  a  combination  of  these  two  diseases,  and  hence 
termed  hybrid  measles  or  hybrid  scarlatina.  The  general  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  both  these  complaints,  though 
resembling  them  in  many  of  its  features,  and  that  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
independent  acute  specific  fever,  propagated  by  a  specific  contagiuin.  Dr. 
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Robert  Ltvemg  believes  that  rotheln  is  far  less  contagious  than  either- 
measles  or  scarlatina,  but  that  it  is  more  distinctly  epidemic,  at  least  m 
this  country,  even  than  ordinary  measles,  and  certainly  more  so  th  in 
scarlatina.  The  contagium  probably  comes  off  in  the  breath  and 
cutaneous  exhalations.  The  disease  only  occurs  once  usually.  Adults 
who  have  had  measles  maybe  attacked  with  rotheln,  as  well  as  children 
Symptoms. — Rothel  n  is  almost  invariably  a  very  mild  disease  but  in 
exceptional  instances  it  assumes  a  serious  type,  as  in  two  epidemics 
observed  by  Dr.  Cheadle,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  of  a  severe  and 
even  malignant  character;  and  I  have  met  with  cases  of  a  similar  kind 

1.  Incubation-stage. — The  incubation-period  of  rotheln  may  range! 
from  ten  to  twenty-one  days.    There  are  no  symptoms. 

2.  Invasion-stage. — Rotheln  may  be  ushered  in  with  slight  shiver, 
ings,  pains  about  the  body  and  limbs,  and  pyrexia;  while  sore-throat  is 
almost  always  complained  of,  which  differs  from  that  of  scarlatina  in 
being  much  less  severe,  there  being  only  slight  in  jection,  or  spots  and 
streaks  of  redness,  and  perhaps  a  little  swelling  of  the  tonsils  ;  the  local 
inflammation  very  seldom  goes  on  to  ulceration.  The  lymphatic  glands- 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  are  frequently  enlarged  ;  and  sometimes'those 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  many  cases,  but  not  nearly  so  frequently, 
signs  of  catarrh  are  present,  such  as  are  observed  in  measles.  The 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  is  generally  comparatively  mild,  and  not 
uncommonly  they  are  quite  insignificant;  though,  on 'the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  rather  severe,  the  temperature  running  up  to  103°,  or  even 
higher  in  some  instances;  usually  it  reaches  its  acme  cm  the  second  day. 

3.  Eruption-stage. — The  rash  of  rotheln  comes  out  generally  on  the 
2nd  clay,  or  even  within  the  first  21  hours;  it  may  be 'delayed, 
however,  until  the  3rd  or  4th  day.  Its  amount  is  usually  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  early  symptoms.  It  appeal's  more  or 
less  simultaneously  over  the  body,  but  rather  earlier  on  the  face  and 
chest,  and  is  less  marked  on  the  limbs  than  elsewhere.  At  first  the 
rash  resembles  that  of  measles,  consisting  of  a  number  of  minute  red 
papules,  which  become  grouped  in  patches,  but  these  arc  more  irregular 
and  less  distinctly  crescentic  than  the  patches  observed  in  measles. 
The  colour  is  also  rather  brighter  than  in  this  disease,  and  it  is  deeper 
at  the  centre  than  towards  the  circumference  of  the  patches;  a  brownish 
hue  has  been  described.  In  some  instances  the  groups  coalesce  either 
partially  or  completely,  so  that  the  skin  is  uniformly  red  over  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  surface,  and  then  the  rash  becomes  more  like  that 
of  scarlatina.  The  eruption  lasts  longer  than  that  of  either  measles  or 
scarlatina,  its  duration  being  never  less  than  four  or  five  days,  and  it 
may  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Slight  desquamation  of  (lie  cuticle 
follows,  but  this  is  never  a  prominent  feature,  being  merely  of  a  fur- 
furaceous  character.  AVhen  the  rash  appears,  the  general  symptoms 
abate  considerably  in  most  cases,  but  the  sore-throat  persists,  being 
often  the  last  symptom  complained  of,  and  continuing  sometimes  for 
several  days  after  the  rash  lias  disappeared. 

Rotheln  is  unattended  by  any  particular  complications  or  sequelm  as  a. 
rule.  Slight  albuminuria  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  soon  passes  away. 
In  rare  instances  acute  renal  disease  with  dropsy  sets  in  :  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  fatal  result  has  thus  been 
brought  about. 

Diagnosis. — Rotheln  is  distinguished  from  measles  by  the  shorter 
duration  of  the  invasion-stage;  milder  symptoms  and  more  sore-throat 
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than  catarrh  usually;  and  the  distribution,  characters,  and  course  of  the 
rash.  The  earlier  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  is  also  said  to 
be  a  point  of  distinction.  As  a  rule,  the  eruption  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  scarlatina.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  diagnosis  of  rotheln 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  recent  valuable  contribution  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  Clement  Dukes,  of  Rugby. 

Prognosis. — This  is  highly  favourable,  death  from  rotheln  being  an 
exceedingly  rare  event,  while  recovery  is  usually  speedy  and  complete. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  ;  to  give 
a  liquid  diet ;  and  to  administer  an  aperient  if  necessary,  with  some 
simple  saline  mixture.  Should  the  throat  be  very  sore,  it  maybe  gargled 
with  milk  and  warm  water.  Of  course  the  treatment  must  be  modified 
in  severe  cases,  according  to  the  symptoms  present. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
VARIOLA— SMALL-POX. 

.Etiology. — The  specific  poison  which  generates  small-pox  is  very  easily 
conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another  by  inoculation,  contact,  and 
infection  through  the  atmosphere.   It  exists  in  the  blood,  in  the  contents 
of  the  eruption,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  dried  scabs,  being  also 
given  off  abundantly  in  the  various  secretions,  excretions,  and  exhala- 
tions, especially  in  those  emanating  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  Inoculation 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  blood,  as  well  as  most  effectually 
through  the  contents  of  the  eruption,  and  the  dried  scabs  which  follow 
the  pustules.    Small-pox  is  one  of  the  most  infectious  diseases,  and  its 
contagium  can  be  conveyed  to  considerable  distances  through  the  air. 
^specially  from  small-pox  hospitals.    It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  be 
m  the  vicinity  of  a  patient  suffering  from  this  disease,  even  in  its  mildest 
form,  as  this  may  originate  the  most  virulent  type.    The  fluid  obtained 
from  the  small-pox  eruption  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  between 
two  pieces  of  glass,  or  on  ivory  points,  and  still  retains  its  contagions 
properties.    The  poison  also  clings  tenaciously  to  fomites,  especially  to 
clothes  and  other  articles  of  a  rough  texture,  and  retains  its  vitality  for 
a  long  period;  therefore  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  go  into  a  room  which 
pas  been  occupied  by  a  small-pox  patient  until  this  has  been  most 
Ihoronghly  disinfected  ;  while  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  articles  will 
cer  tainly  propagate  the  disease  unless  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  li'.-re  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  disease  has  been  not  uncommonly 
Conveyed  by  the  agency  of  cabs.    I  formerly  met  with  several  instances 
in  which  persons  suffering  from  early  or  mild  variola  came  as  hospital 
'"it -patients,  and  it  is  highly  probablo  that  the  affection  is  sometimes 
Mras  disseminated.    Further,  the  complaint  may  be  so  slight  that  those 
«nf7ering  from  it  attend  to  their  daily  avocations  during  tho  entire 
course  of  the  attack,  and  thus  carry  infection  far  and  wide. 

In  cases  of  small-pox  micrococci  have  been  found  in  the  pustules  and 
neighbouring  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  and  are  said  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  developing  the  eruption,  being  also  present  in  connection  with 
certain  secondary  lesions  which  occur  in  internal  organs.    These  have 
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been  regarded  as  the  contagium,  but  on  no  adequate  grounds,  and 
nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  its  real  nature. 

The  safer  conclusion  as  regards  the  time  during  which  infection  lasts 
in  small-pox  is  to  consider  it  as  at  any  rate  beginning  with  the  earliest 
appearance  of  symptoms,  and  continuing  for  some  time  after  the  eruption 
bas  disappeared  ;  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  complaint  may  be 
conveyed  in  the  incubation- stage.  The  danger  is  greatest  during  the 
period  of  suppuration.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  small-pox  may  undoubtedly  convey 
infection.  A  second  attack  is  only  rarely  met  with,  but  even  a  third 
may  occur. 

Predisposing  causes. — Variola  may  be  met  with  at  any  age.  It  attacks 
most  commonly  and  most  severely  those  who  have  either  not  been 
vaccinated  at  all,  or  only  inefficiently.  Collie  writes  :  "  Efficient  vacci- 
nation destroys  entirely  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual  to  small-pox. 
In  no  case  have  I  met  with  an  efficiently  vaccinated  small-pox  nurse, 
unprotected  by  a  previous  attack,  who  contracted  small-pox,  however 
much  exposed  to  it."  Constitution  and  race  seem  to  influence  the  occur- 
rence and  characters  of  the  disease.  Some  individuals  resist  all  infec- 
tion, and  cannot  even  be  inoculated.  The  negro  and  dark  races  generally 
suffer  severely.  Dread  of  infection  is  said  to  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  small-pox.  The  lower  classes  suffer  most ;  but  general  insanitary 
conditions  are  said  to  have  no  influence  over  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  may  favour  the  action  of  the  cause  of  over- 
crowding (Collie). 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  eruption  of  small-pox  constitutes  one 
of  its  most  prominent  anatomical  characters,  and  it  is  the  result  of  a 
circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  skin,  extending  more  or  less  deeply. 
There  is  first  congestion,  which  some  believe  begins  in  the  follicles  of 
the  skin.  Then  the  papillro  enlarge,  and  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum 
increase,  thus  giving  rise  to  papules.  A  layer  of  soft  whitish  exudation 
is  described  as  forming  between  the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin,  due  to 
proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Next  a  clear  fluid 
collects  beneath  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis,  a  vesicle  being 
thus  formed,  and  subsequently  pus  is  produced.  The  pustules  either 
rupture,  or  di-y  up  and  shrivel.  The  true  skin  may  be  extensively 
involved  and  destroyed. 

Mucous  surfaces  are  not  uncommonly  affected  in  small-pox,  especially 
the  conjunctiva3,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
nose.  Occasionally  the  whole  extent  of  the  respiratory  or  alimentary 
mucous  tract  is  involved.  There  may  be  merely  signs  of  inflammation ; 
or  the  specific  eruption  may  be  observed  in  certain  parts.  Collie  stales 
that  it  is  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  on  the  tongue 
towards  the  tip  and  edges,  on  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  on  the  tonsils,  on 
the  epiglottis,  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  occasionally  in  the  bronelu  as 
far  as  the  third  division,  and  in  the  oesophagus,  but  not  in  the  stomach 
or  intestine.  It  has  been  described  as  occurring  even  on  serous  surfaces! 
Various  organs  are  often  inflamed  in  small-pox,  as  well  as  serous  mem- 
branes, especially  the  pleura,  and  the  exudations  resulting  therefrom  are 
liable  to  be  of  a  low  type,  or  of  a  sanguineous  nature.  AVeigert  observed 
that  early  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  small-pox  cylindrical  masses  are 
seen  under  the  microscope  in  various  organs,  particularly  the  liver,  spleen, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  kidneys,  consisting  entirely  of  capillaries  plugged 
with  micrococci,  which  have  found  their  way  from  the  eruption  into  the 
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circulation,  probably  through  the  lymphatics.  Afterwards,  although 
the  organs  appear  quite  healthy  to  the  naked  eye,  each  plu°-  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  altered  tissue,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  being 
wasted.  Ultimately  infiltration  with  leucocytes  may  take  place,  and  a 
■circumscribed  miliary  abscess  is  formed,  with  a  surrounding  zone  of 
congestion.  This,  however,  probably  depends  upon  the  quantity  and 
progress  of  the  cutaneous  suppuration,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
circulation  becomes  impregnated  with  septic  material  (Burdon-Sander- 
son).  The  heart,  kidneys,  liver,  and  voluntary  muscles  generally  are 
found  to  be  very  soft  in  fatal  cases  of  small-pox,  being  the  seat  of  acute 
degeneration.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged  and  pulpy.  In  children 
Fever's  patches  are  swollen  and  congested,  but  the  patches  nearest  the 
valve  are  unaffected  (Collie).  Petechias  and  haemorrhages  in  various 
parts  are  met  with  in  certain  forms  of  small-pox.  Different  lesions  of 
the  nature  of  complications  may  be  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 
Putrefaction  proceeds  rapidly  after  death. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incubation-stage. — After  inoculation  of  the  small-pox 
virus  the  first  symptoms  appear  in  seven  days.  When  communicated  by 
infection,  the  incubation-period  is  almost  always  twelve  days,  but  it  may 
be  a  day  or  two  longer  or  shorter.  Fifteen  days  is  its  extreme  duration. 
During  this  period  there  may  be  some  feeling  of  general  illness,  but  no 
■definite  symptoms  are  noticed. 

2.  Invasion-stage. — Small-pox  usually  commences  suddenly,  with 
-chills  or  repeated  and  well-marked  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexial 
symptoms,  constituting  the  primary  fever.  The  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  and  may  reach  104°  or  106°  before  the  eruption  appears. 
Along  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever,  which  are  generally  severe, 
there  are  others  of  a  very  significant  character,  namely,  a  feeling  of 
marked  uneasiness  and  fulness  or  actual  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with 
nausea  and  more  or  less  obstinate  vomiting ;  pains  over  the '  body 
generally,  but  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  opposite  the  lower 
dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions,  this  pain  not  being  aggravated  by 
movement ;  and  considerable  debility  and  sense  of  illness,  with  tremu- 
lousness  of  the  muscles.  Even  in  mild  cases  it  is  often  remarkable  how 
prominent  these  symptoms  are.  Much  headache  is  usually  complained 
of,  while  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  carotids  throb.  In  some  cases  the 
Disease  sets  in  with  marked  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  restlessness, 
delirium,  -ornnolence,  stupor,  coma,  or  convulsions,  the  last-mentioned 
being  particularly  frequent  in  children.  Occasionally  there  is  consider- 
able sore-throat  or  coryza.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  at  this  period 
W  generally  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  subsequent  stages. 

•-»■  Erupt  ion-stage. — For  some  years  particular  attention  has  been 
calk-  I  to  the  fact  that  in  some  epidemics  of  small-pox  the  eruption 
characteristic  of  this  disease  is  often  preceded  by  "  prodromal  exan- 
thema." They  are  met  with  very  irregularly  in  different  epidemics, 
and  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  they  occur  is  also  very  variable: 
lhe.se  exanthema  appear  from  ono  to  five  days  before  the  small-pox 
eruption,  and  are  described  as  presenting  two  varieties,  the  diffuse 
if-arlatiniform,  and  the  macular  or  measly,  generally  accompanied  with 
Petechise;  they  may  occur  singly  or  together.    In  exceptional  instances 

urticarial  r  ash  has  been  seen.  Their  extent  is  very  variable ;  Ihc 
rash<  s  without  petechias  may  cover  largo  areas,  or  even  the  entire  body, 
presenting  a  strong  resemblance  to  scarlet-fever  or  measles,  but  in  other 
instances  they  are  limited  to  certain  regions,  and  this  is  usually  the  case 
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with  regard  to  the  petechia.  The  scarlet  rash  is  most  marked  and  most- 
frequent  on  the  lower  abdomen,  -where  it  forms  a  triangle,  having  for  its- 
base  a  line  drawn  through  the  umbilicus,  and  its  apex  the  symphysis- 
pubis  ;  and  on  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  the  thighs,  the  sides,  the 
axilla?,  and.  the  inner  surface  of  the  arms.  It  is  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  a  few  papules.  The  measly  rash  is  most  common  on  the 
chest,  arms,  and  legs  (Collie).  These  initial  rashes  may  be  useful  in 
the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  small-pox  before  the  true  eruption  appears. 
Usually  they  disappear  as  this  comes  out,  but  sometimes  they  persist 
more  or  less. 

The  characteristic  eruption  of  small-pox  appears  generally  during- 
the  3rd  day,  but  may  come  out  on  the  2nd,  or  be  delayed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  4th.  The  face  is  almost  invariably  its  primary  seat, 
especially  the  forehead,  but  it  may  also  appear  about  the  wrists  and 
hips.  It  spreads  over  the  body  and  limbs  in  from  one  to  two  days,  and 
is  described  as  forming  three  successive  crops.  The  number  of  spots  or 
"  pocks  "  varies  from  just  a  few  to  thousands,  but  as  a  rule  from  100  to 
300  are  present.  On  the  face  they  are  more  abundant  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  either  distinct  or  run  together  in  different  ways,  thus  giving- 
rise  to  certain  varieties  which  will  presently  be  noticed. 

Characters.- — If  a  typical  individual  pock  be  observed,  it  will  be  found 
to  pass  through  the  following  course.  It  starts  as  a  minute  bright  red 
spot,  a  little  raised ;  enlarging  and  becoming  more  elevated,  it  forms  a 
distinct  papule  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  day,  circular,  well-defined,  flattened 
at  the  top,  and  having  a  peculiar  solid,  hard,  dense  feel,  compared  to  that 
of  a  shot  or  mustard-seed  under  the  skin,  which  is  very  characteristic. 
This  soon  changes  into  a  vesicle,  a  little  clear  thin  fluid  collecting  in  the- 
centre,  under  the  epidermis.  About  the  5th  day  a  depression  forms  on 
the  top  of  the  pock,  which  thus  becomes  umbilicated ;  at  the  same  time- 
the  contents  gradually  assume  a  purulent  character,  this  change  begin- 
ning at  the  circumference,  the  central  part  still  for  some  time  remaining- 
vesicular,  and  this  vesicular  portion  is  stated  to  be  distinctly  separated 
from  the  surrounding  pus  by  a  transverse  partition,  so  that  the  two 
spaces  may  be  severally  emptied  of  their  contents.  At  this  time  a. 
distinct  ring  of  inflammatory  redness  appears  around  each  pock.  The 
pus  increases  in  quantity,  and  after  a  while  the  umbilication  disappears, 
the  pock  becoming  either  globular  or  pointed  at  the  top;  while  the 
colour  changes  to  yellow.  Its  interior  is  divided  into  a  variable  number 
of  areola?  or  compartments,  sometimes  regularly  arranged  and  of  equal 
size,  but  usually  irregular  and  unequal,  the  partitions  being  formed  by 
the  white  substance  already  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  umbilication,  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  passage  of  a  gland-dnct 
or  hair-follicle  through  the  pock  ;  or  to  a  central  organic  connection 
between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  which  finally  gives  way. 

About  the  8th  day  the  pustule  is  at  its  height,  having  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  stage  of  maturation.  Then  it  undergoes  retrograde 
changes.  From  the  8th  to  the  11th  day  it  either  bursts,  its  contents- 
being  discharged  and  drying  up,  so  as  to  form  a  yellowish-brown 
scab  ;  or  it  shrivels  and  dries  up  without  rupturing.  The  scab  usually 
separates  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  day,  leaving  a  stain  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  which  remains  for  a  variable  period;  sometimes  scabs 
continue  for  a  long  time  adherent,  particularly  about  the  nose  and  on 
the  scalp.  When  they  fall  off  the  face  and  the  body  generally,  there  is 
fine,  scaly  desquamation  (Collie).    If  the  cutis  is  at  all  destroyed,  a  pit- 
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is  left  of  greater  or  less  depth,  which  ultimately  becomes  of  a  dead- 
white  colour. 

The  course  of  small-pox  eruption  just  described  is  materially  modified 
bv  circumstances  which  will  be  alluded  to  presently.  It  is  generally  com- 
pleted on  the  face  before  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  is  influenced  by  the 
region  which  the  eruption  occupies.  On  the  soles  of  the  feet  particularly, 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  under  the  nails,  where  the  epidermis  is 
very  thick,  the  pocks  may  be  seen  as  yellow-brown  spots,  which  cannot 
discharge  their  contents  until  the  epidermis  has  come  off,  and  this  often 
takes  a  long  time  (Collie). 

The  appearances  and  symptoms  associated  with  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox will  vary  according  to  its  amount.  If  it  is  at  all  considerable,  there 
is  tumefaction  and  puffiness  of  the  scalp,  face,  neck,  and  other  parts, 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  throbbing  and  tightness.  The  eyelids 
may  be  so  swollen  as  to  be  completely  closed.  The  skin  is  generally  of 
a  deep  red  colour  between  the  pocks,  and  feels  more  or  less  sore  and 
tender.  There  is  almost  always  most  uncomfortable  itching,  which 
induces  patients  to  scratch  themselves,  thus  causing  much  soreness  and 
ultimate  disfigurement.  A  characteristic,  unpleasant,  sickly  odour  is 
exhaled  from  the  body. 

When  the  small-pox  eruption  involves  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  it  is  accompanied  with  soreness,  salivation,  and  dys- 
phagia. There  is  often  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or  these  passages 
are  blocked  up.  Sometimes  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  in- 
volved, as  indicated  by  hoarseness,  cough,  and  more  or  less  dyspnoea. 
The  urino-genital  mucous  membrane  is  often  affected,  causing  much 
pain  and  soreness,  with  dysuria,  and  sometimes  hematuria.  Diarrhoea 
is  not  an  uncommon  symptom  in  cases  of  small-pox. 

The  conjunctiva  is  frequently  in  an  irritable  and  inflamed  condition, 
and  hence  a  burning  sensation  is  experienced  about  the  eyelids,  accom- 
panied with  inability  to  bear  the  light,  and  increased  seci'etion  of  tears. 
O.-casionally  a  pustule  forms  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  which  may  lead 
to  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  cornea. 

Secondary  fever. — When  the  eruption  of  small-pox  appears,  the 
primary  fever  abates  rapidly,  so  that  the  temperature  falls  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  normal  in  moderate  cases,  the  patient  feeling  as  if  con- 
valescent. When  suppuration  commences,  however,  secondary  or 
tymptoma  tic  fever  sets  in,  depending  upon  and  being  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  morbid  process  in  the  skin,  and  subsiding  as  this  sub- 
sides. It  often  begins  with  rigors  or  chills.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent ; 
and  there  is  much  thirst,  with  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth.  The 
temperature  rises  to  104°  or  105°  in  a  typical  case,  reaching  its  maximum 
when  suppuration  is  at  its  height,  but  it  maybe  considerably  above  this. 
Defervescence  is  gradual,  and  there  may  be  another  elevation  of  tem- 
perature when  desiccation  occurs. 

The  urine  is  febrile  so  long  as  the  pyrexial  condition  lasts  ;  sometimes 
it  contains  a  little  albumen  ;  or  in  cases  of  a  low  type  more  or  less  blood 
may  be  mixed  with  it. 

Varieties. —Cases  of  small-pox  present  very  wide  differences  in  their 
severity  and  characters  under  different  circumstances,  and  many  varieties 
are  described.  I  propose  to  follow  in  the  main  the  classification  adopted 
by  Dr.  Collie,  which  is  founded  on  much  practical  experience. 

1.  Nof:.\iAf,  forms. — These  consist  of  cases  in  which  the  characteristic 
eruption  appears. 
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-a.  Discrete.— In  ibis  variety  the  pocks  are  distinct,  and  do  not  run 
into  each  other,  though  some  of  them  may  touch.    They  are  never 
numerous,  and  there  may  be  hut  a  few  scattered  about  here  and  there 
The  symptoms  are  usually  mild,  but  their  severity  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  eruption.    As  a  rule  but  slight  pitting  remains. 

b.  Confluent. — This  is  a  serious  form,  in  which  the  eruption  is 
abundant,  and  the  pocks  run  into  each  other.  The  symptoms  of  the 
mvasion-stage  are  severe,  accompanied  with  great  thirst,  and  marked 
restlessness.  The  eruption  is  often  preceded  by  prodromal  rashes.  Very 
numerous  papules  appear,  small  and  but  slightly  prominent,  arranged 
m  groups  or  irregularly,  and  they  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  body. 
Occasionally  the  eruption  is  confluent  in  the  papular  stage,  more  fre- 
quently in  the  vesicular,  but  most  commonly  it  only  becomes  so  in  the 
pustular  stage,  about  the  8th  day.  The  pustules  present  variable 
appearances,  but  they  are  often  extensive  and  flat,  and  there  may  be 
large  bulla?  filled  with  pus.  The  face  appears  sometimes  "as  if  covered 
with  one  bladder  of  matter."  Frequently  there  is  no  distinct  red  areola 
around  each  pustule,  but  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  is  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  Extensive  crusts  form  after  desiccation,  often  of  a  dark  colour 
and  soft,  which  do  not  separate  for  some  time.  Confluence  is  usually 
most  evident  and  most  serious  about  the  scalp,  face,  and  neck  ;  the  face 
may  ultimately  be  covered  with  a  continuous  crust,  like  a  mask.  The 
true  skin  is  destroyed  more  or  less,  and  extensive  pits,  scars,  or  seams 
are  left,  which  tend  to  contract,  thus  causing  great  disfigurement.  The 
eruption  is  generally  abundant  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  giving  rise  to 
the  various  symptoms  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  very  rare  on  the 
conjunctiva?. 

Secondary  fever  does  not  stand  out  so  distinctly  in  the  confluent  as 
in  the  discrete  variety  of  small-pox,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
more  or  less  decided  remission,  followed  by  increase  in  the  pyrexial 
symptoms  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  day,  accompanied  with 
great  thirst,  extreme  restlessness,  and  delirium,  which  is  some- 
times violent ;  adynamic  symptoms  are  very  apt  to  set  in,  with 
intense  nervous  depression.  Complications  and  sequela?  are  also 
very  liable  to  arise,  many  of  them  of  a  serious  and  dangerous 
character.  This  form  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  when  recovery  takes 
place  convalescence  is  generally  very  slow.  Occasionally,  however, 
cases  of  confluent  small-pox  are  met  with  which  run  a  remarkably 
favourable  course. 

Collie  mentions  as  a  special  form  confluent  vesicular  small-pox,  which 
has  also  been  described  as  malignant,  in  which  "  the  vesicles  instead  of 
swelling  and  becoming  pustular  remain  flat,  the  face  assuming  a  dirty- 
white,  pasty  appearance.  There  is  great  exhaustion,  and  the  patient 
dies  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  day." 

2.  Hemorrhagic  forms. — The  characteristic  feature  of  these  forms  of 
small-pox  is  haemorrhage  into  the  vesicles,  the  pustules,  the  skin,  beneath 
the  skin,  and  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Collie  recognizes  the  follow- 
ing sub-divisions  : — 

■  a.  Variola  Hemorrhagica  Pustulosa. — Here  haemorrhage  occurs  in  fche 
pustular  stage,  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  expectoration  of  blood, 
sometimes  having  a  horrible  stink,  hrematuria,  or  melaena,  or  possibly 
all  these  varieties.  If  the  haemorrhage  be  extensive,  in  particular  if  it 
be  largely  in  the  skin,  the  case  will  be  fatal.  There  is  usually  more 
or  less  mental  confusion  or  delirium. 
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b.  Variola  Hemorrhagica  Vesiculosa. — This  differs  from  the  former  in 
that  the  eruption  does  not  proceed  to  pustulation.  It  is  almost  invariably 
fatal  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  day. 

c.  Variola  Hemorrhagica  Papulosa. — This  variety  is  characterized  by 
hsemorxhage  into  the  skin,  of  the  most  varied  form,  with  usually  a  sparse 
eruption  of  papules,  but  they  maybe  very  numerous.  It  may  assume  the 
form  of  distinct  purpuric  spots,  with  large  inky  black  spots  on  a  deep 
scarlatinoid  efflorescence  which  covers  the  body.  In  the  lower  abdomen 
thev  are  usually  more  marked  than  in  other  parts.  Sometimes  the 
extravasations  unite  into  a  confluent  mass.  There  is  hemorrhage  into 
the  conjunctiva?,  and  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  takes  place 
usually  fx-om  the  5th  to  the  6th,  or  in  rare  cases  the  7th.  day. 
The  mind  is  usually  clear  to  the  last. 

d.  Variola  Nigra  vel  Purpura  Hemorrhagica  (Black  Small-Pox). — In 
this,  the  severest  form,  the  hasmorrhage  appears  as  livid  and  inky  black 
spots,  which  are  sometimes  small  and  crowded,  sometimes  large  and 
widely  separated,  looking  like  bruises.  In  addition  to  other  haemor- 
rhages, blood  is  effused  into  the  conjunctiva,  which  sometimes  forms  a 
clot  round  the  pupil — a  condition  found  in  no  other  acute  disease.  Other 
characteristic  features  are  a  complete  absence  of  the  normal  eruption,  a 
low  temperature,  and  mental  clearness  up  to  death,  which  takes  place 
from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  day. 

3.  Modified  forms. — These  consist  of  cases  in  which  the  susceptibility 
of  the  individual  has  been  altered  by  art  or  by  small-pox.  There  are 
three  divisions,  namely  : — 

a.  Lioculated  small-pox. — When  the  contagium  of  variola  is  directly 
introduced  by  inoculation,  the  course  of  events  is  usually  as  follows  : — 
On  the  2nd  day  a  slight  discoloration  or  pimple  is  observed  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation,  and  on  the  4th  or  5th  clay  this  is  somewhat 
inflamed  and  irritable,  a  small  vesicle  forming,  which  enlarges,  becomes 
surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola,  and  forms  a  pustule  about  the  7th 
or  8th  day.  From  this  time  to  the  9th  day  the  ordinary  primary 
fever  sets  in,  preceded  by  rigors,  with  swelling  and  pain  in  the  axillary 
glands ;  and  on  the  11th  day  the  general  eruption  appears,  the 
original  vesicle  having  in  the  meantime  reached  its  height,  after  which 
it  undergoes  retrograde  changes.  The  important  fact  in  connection 
with  the  inoculated  disease  is,  that  in  its  entire  course  it  tends  to  be 
exceedingly  mild  as  a  rule,  the  number  of  pustules  being  very  limited. 
Occasionally,  however,  small-pox  thus  originated  assumes  a  serious  or 
even  fatal  form. 

b.  Small-pox  after  Vaccination. — There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
fV-t  of  variola  being  either  prevented  or  greatly  modified  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  by  efficient  vaccination  and  re-vaccination;  and  the 
modification  is  in  proportion  to  the  adequacy  and  proximity  of  the  vacci- 
na t  ion.  "  A  good  vaccination  up  to  ten  years  of  age  is  protection  against 
all  but  the  mildest  and  most  harmless  small-pox,  but  as  this  age  is  passed 
the  primary  vaccination  appears  to  lose  its  efficiency,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  age  unmodified  small-pox  appears  in  primarily  well- 
vaccinated  persons  (Collie).  It  may  even  assume  the  hoomorrhagic  and 
fatal  for  m,  but  this  only  occurs  almost  invariably  after  puberty.  More- 
over, while  re-vaccination  is  generally  a  complete  protection  against 
variola,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  very  rarely  the  complaint  is 
fatal  in  its  severest  form.  The  modifications  usually  observed  after  vacci- 
nation one- vaccination,  when  small-pox  docs  occur,  may  be  thus  indicated, 
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according  to  Collie  :— (i.)  Variola  sine  eruplione.    Here  there  are  only  the 
invasion-symptoms,  and  primary  fever  of  Rhort  duration,  without  anv 
subsequent  eruption.    It  is  seen  in  well-vaccinated  children  under  ten 
(11.)  Variola  papulosa.   This  is  the  most  common  form  after  good  vaccina- 
tion, and  is  chiefly  met  with  in  well-vaccinated  young  adults     The  pre 
monitory  symptoms  may  be  very  severe.  Tlie  papules  come  out  usually  on 
the  3rd  day,  vary  in  number  from  one  or  two  to  hundreds,  but  towards 
the  5th  day  dry  up  and  disappear,    (iii.)  Variola  vesiculosa.    The  com- 
plaint becomes  less  modified  with  the  advance  of  age  in  primary  well 
vaccinated  individuals,  and  the  eruption  passes  into  the  vesicular  sta^e 
Some  of  the  vesicles  discharge  their  contents  and  form  slight  scabs  which 
fall  off  m  the  usual  way;  in  others  the  fluid  appears  to  be  absorbed, the 
vesicles  dry  up,  and  desquamation  takes  place.    Sometimes  the  disease 
seems  to  abate  just  when  the  pustular  stage  is  reached.    The  varieties  of 
small-pox  eruption  which  have  been  named  horn-pock,  wart-pock,  and 
crystalline  pock  are  modifications  produced  by  vaccination. 

c.  Small-pox  modified  by  small-pox. —A  second  attack  is  occasionally 
met  with,  usually  more  or  less  modified,  but  exceptionally  fatal. 

Complications  and  Sequelae.— These  are  very  frequent,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  more  severe  forms  of  small-pox,  the  more 
important  being:—!.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  namely, 
low  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia;  rarely  lobar  pneumonia;  pleurisy! 
rapid  m  its  progress  and  very  dangerous;  bronchitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  tbe  general  respiratory  tract,  with  the  formation  of  much 
thick  purulent   material;    laryngitis;    occasionally  cedema  glottidis. 

2.  Affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  severe  glossitis,  pseudo- 
diphtheritic   angina,  parotitis,  gastritis,  enteritis,  profuse  diarrhoea. 

3.  Barely  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  or  more  frequently  myocarditis, 
which  may  be  _  associated  with  endarteritis  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Various  local  inflammations  and  abscesses,  namely,  over  parts  that 
are  pressed  upon ;  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  or  in  the 
deep  structures  of  the  limbs  :  along  with  which  may  be  included 
boils,  which  often  come  out  in  large  numbers  during  convalescence, 
and  carbuncles.  The  pus  is  generally  very  unhealthy,  and  sanious. 
5.  Gangrene  of  certain  parts,  such  as  the  scrotum  or  labia,  or  of  the 
extremities,  particularly  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  6.  Erysipelas, 
especially  of  the  head  and  face ;  ecthyma,  rupia,  eczema,  or  acne. 
7.  Pyaemia  or  septicasmia,  8.  Affections  of  the  organs  of  sense,  which 
are  not  uncommonly  very  destructive,  especially  ophthalmia  ;  ulceration 
of  the  cornea ;  otitis  with  purulent  discharge,  ending  in  caries  of  the 
bones  ;  and  destructive  inflammation  of  the  nose.  9.  Urinary  compli- 
cations, including  cystitis;  retention  and  subsequent  incontinence  of 
urine;  renal  congestion,  with  albuminuria  and  casts;  acute  nephritis 
rarely ;  or  abscess  of  the  kidney.  10.  Inflammation  of  the  ovaries  or 
testicles.  11.  Peritonitis  in  exceptional  cases.  12.  Nervous  affections, 
chiefly  including  convulsions,  aphasia  and  hemiplegia,  due  to  encepha- 
litis ;  perineuritis,  either  limited  to  the  pharynx,  or  multiple,  the  latter 
being  supposed  to  account  for  the  condition  termed  pseudo-tabes  or 
ataxie-rariolupie ;  diEuse  myelitis ;  epilepsy ;  and  mania  or  dementia. 
13.  Arthritis,  or  acute  necrosis  of  bones. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  extremely  important,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
diagnose  a  case  of  small-pox  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  Should 
there  be  an  epidemic  of  the  disease,  the  occurrence  of  a  marked  and 
acute  illness,  with  rigors,  rapid  and  considerable  pyrexia,  prominent 
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headache,  general  pains  with  severe  pain  in  the  back,  vomiting,  and  a 
pronounced  feeling  of  weakness  and  illness,  would  be  very  suggestive, 
and  ouo-ht  to  lead  to  careful  watching  for  the  eruption.  Under  any 
circumstances  such  a  combination  of  phenomena  should  excite  suspicion, 
and  especially  if  the  individual  had  been  exposed  to  infection.  The 
prodromal  rashes  are  very  helpful  in  diagnosis  during  this  stage,  but 
there  is  a  danger  of  confounding  them  with  the  eruptions  of  measles, 
scarlatina,  or  typhus  fever,  when  they  are  hemorrhagic.  In  the  early 
period  also  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  small-pox  from  influenza 
or  impending  erysipelas  ;  and  the  malignant  hemorrhagic  form  has  been 
mistaken  for  cerebro-spinal  fever.  In  such  cases  the  patient  may  die 
before  any  eruption  appears,  but  as  a  rule  small  shotty  papules  can  be 
felt  about  the  wrists,  or  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs. 

"When  the  eruption  appears,  there  is  as  a  rule  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing small-pox  in  a  well-marked  case.  At  this  time,  however,  it  may 
aeain  be  confounded  with  measles  at  first ;  and  later  on  with  varicella, 
pustular  syphilides,  acne,  or  rarely  glanders  in  the  pustular  form.  The 
distinctions  from  varicella  will  be  pointed  out  under  that  disease.  The 
history  of  the  case ;  concomitant  symptoms ;  and  the  several  points 
characteristic  of  the  eruption  of  variola,  should  seldom  leave  much  room 
for  doubt.  It  is  the  milder  and  modified  forms  of  the  complaint  that 
are  likely  to  give  trouble,  and  even  those  who  have  had  very  extensive 
experience  of  small-pox  occasionally  make  mistakes.  When  a  slight  case 
of  small-pox  comes  under  observation  for  the  first  time  in  the  eruption- 
stage,  those  who  have  little  or  no  expei'ience  of  the  disease  may  be  much 
puzzled  to  determine  its  nature.  Enquiry  may  even  then,  perhaps,  elicit 
a  distinct  history  of  marked  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  invasion- 
stage,  and  the  initial  rashes  may  be  present. 

Prognosis. — Small-pox  is  a  very  grave  disease,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  being  exceedingly  high,  averaging  about  1  in  3  cases.  Death 
may  take  place  at  any  period  of  its  course,  but  occurs  most  frequently 
between  the  8th  and  13th  days,  and  especially  on  the  11th. 
The  usual  causes  of  death  are  high  fever;  apncea ;  blood-poisoning; 
pyremia  or  septicaemia;  direct  loss  of  blood;  or,  at  a  later  period, 
asthenia. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  pi-ognosis  of  small-pox 
are  : — 1.  Age.  The  complaint  is  very  fatal  in  children  under  five  years 
oi  age;  and  in  persons  who  have  passed  middle  life.  From  10  to  15  is 
the  most  favourable  period.  2.  The  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  the 
patient,  the  prognosis  beiug  worse  if  these  are  unfavourable.  3.  The 
previous  habits  and  health  of  the  patient,  intemperance,  debility  from  any 
cause,  or  any  organic  disease  being  injurious.  4.  Whether  satisfactory 
vaccination  or  re-vaccination  has  been  accomplished  or  not.  5.  The 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  Among  the  signs  of  evil  import 
are  recognized  a  very  high  temperature;  persistent  and  excessive  lumbar 
pain  ;  severe  vomiting  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ;  as  well  as 
all  symptoms  of  an  adynamic  or  malignant  character,  with  marked 
nervous  depression  and  hemon-hages.  6.  The  amount  and  characters  of 
the  eruption.  The  gravity  of  a  case  is  in  proportion  to  the  confluence  of 
the  eruption,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  its  extension.  Other  dangerous 
signs  in  connection  with  the  eruption  are  imperfect  development  of  the 
pustules,  or  their  sudden  subsidence;  lividity,  hemorrhages,  or  exten- 
sive petechia?;  the  occurrence  of  gangrene;  or  pallor  with  absence  of 
swelling  between  the  pustules.    7.  The  complications  and  sequela;.  These 
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materially  influence  the  prognosis,  and  especially  the  complications 
referable  to  the  respiratory  and  nervous  systems.    Convalescent  is 
often  much  delayed   by  complications  and   sequel*.     Pregnancy  1 
regarded  as  a  peculiarly  dangerous  condition  if  associated  with  small 
pox ;  abortion  usually  results,  and  the  termination  of  the  case  is  stated 
to  be  generally  fatal.     Collie,  however,  affirms  that  many  pregnant 
women  recover     In  some  instances  the  eruption  is  observed  over  the 
tOBtus.    b.  Epidemic  constitution.    Some  epidemics  are  comparatively 
mild,  others  ver}^  grave.  1 
Treatment.— The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  small-pox  may  be 
laid  down  as  follows  .—1.  To  pay  strict  attention  to  all  hygienic  condi- 
tions ;  as  well  as  to  diet.     2.  To  prevent  a  copious  eruption,  and 
endeavour  to  cause  this  to  pass  through  its  different  stages  as  mildly  as 
possible   checking  extensive  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  skin 
especially  about  the  face.     3.  To  subdue  excessive  pyrexia    4  To" 
sustain  the  strength  of  the  patient  during  the  process  of  suppuration, 
o.  lo  treat  symptoms,  which  are  often  distressing.     6   To  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  complications,  and  treat  them  as  they  arise 
7.  lo  promote  convalescence,  and  attend  to  sequelae. 
_   1.  General  management. —Even  in  the  mildest  cases  patients  suffer- 
ing from  small-pox  should  be  strictly  confined  to  one  room  and 
isolated  as  far  as  possible.    The  best  plan  is  to  send  them  to  a  special 
hospital,  but  this  is  not  always  practicable.    Free  ventilation  is  essentia] ' 
and  the  apartment  should  be  large  and  moderately  cool,  all  carpets  and 
curtains  being  removed,  as  well  as  excessive  bedclothes,  due  care  being 
taken  to  protect  the  patient  against  draughts.    Cleanliness  is  also  most 
important,  the  linen  being  frequently  changed,  and  at  once  subjected  to 
the  action  of  some  disinfecting  agent.    In  the  early  period  a  low  diet  is 
called  for  as  a  rule,  with  plenty  of  cooling  drinks  or  ice,  as  well  as 
fruits,  especially  roasted  apples,  while  stimulants  must  be  avoided. 
Later  on  it  is  generally  necessary  to  alter  the  diet  gradually,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  beef-tea,  soups,  jellies,  and  such  aliments,  as  well  as 
to  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  these  being  regulated 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.    In  all  cases  of  a  low 
type,  and  especially  when  there  is  much  suppuration,  considerable 
support  is  needed  in  the  way  of  nutritious  food  and  stimulants,  and  if 
there  are  indications  that  the  patient  will  have  to  straggle  through  a 
long  process  of  suppuration,  it  is  important  not  to  allow  the  strength  to 
become  too  much  reduced,  but  to  employ  supporting  measures  carefully] 
from  the  first. 

2.  The  management  of  the  eruption  has  always  naturally  attracted 
considerable  attention.  At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  patients 
suffering  from  small-pox  very  warm,  and  to  give  them  hot  drinks,  with 
the  view  of  "bringing  out  the  eruption,"  but  at  the  present  day  the. 
objects  aimed  at  are  to  limit  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  modify  its 
course,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clangers  of  excessive  suppuration,  and'  the 
subsequent  pitting  and  disfigurement.  The  skin  must  be  sponged  freely 
with  lukewarm  water,  to  which  may  be  added  some  antiseptic,  such  as 
carbolic  acid,  Condy's  fluid,  chlorine  water,  or  sulphurous  acid.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  apply  carbolic  oil  freely  over  the  surface,  but  this 
proceeding  is  of  questionable  propriety.  Some  consider  that  the  erupt  ion 
is  best  checked  by  keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  but  this  practice 
has  been  condemned  by  others.    The  puncturing  of  each  pock  as  soon 
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us  pus  forms  has  also  been  advocated.  Many  local  applications  have 
been  made  nse  of  in  order  to  prevent  pitting,  the  chief  of  which 
are  nitrate  of  silver,  either  applied  in  the  solid  form  to  each  pustule, 
or  brushed  over  the  surface  as  a  solution;  mercurial  plaster  or  ointment; 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  ij  ad  5  vi)  ;  sulphur  ointment; 
tincture  of  iodine  ;  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  chloroform  ;  and  carbolic 
acid,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  glycerine  or  oil.  Most  of  these  are 
verv  irritating,  and  require  much  care  in  their  employment.  Dr.  San- 
som  advocates  touching  each  pustule  with  carbolic  acid,  and  then  apply- 
ing a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  oil  of  thyme.  All  the  pustules 
should  not  be  touched  at  one  time,  but  they  should  be  attacked  on 
successive  occasions.  Other  plans  are  to  cauterize  each  pock  with  car- 
bolic acid  on  the  1st  or  2nd  clay  of  the  vesicular  stage ;  or  to  open 
the  vesicles  when  at  their  height,  and  dab  the  surface  with  carbolic 
I  ition.  Mr.  Marson  recommends  waiting  until  the  pustules  have  dis- 
charged their  contents,  and  then  applying  either  olive  oil,  alone  or  mixed 
with  lime-water  or  calamine  ;  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  rose-water ;  or 
cold  cream  and  oxide  of  zinc.  He  warns  against  allowing  the  scabs  to 
dry,  and  to  remain  for  some  time  on  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  face. 
Of  course  the  patient  must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  from  scratch- 
ing the  skin.  The  irritation  excited  by  the  acrid  secretions  is  best 
relieved  by  frequent  sponging,  and  by  the  free  use  of  some  absorbent 
powder,  such  as  flour,  starch,  toilet  powder,  or  calamine.  Collie  advises 
that  olive  oil  be  applied  to  relieve  the  itching,  or,  still  better,  vaseline, 
which  will  facilitate  the  removal  of  scabs  from  the  face  ;  and  that  some 
deodorant  powder,  such  as  sanitas  powder,  should  be  sprinkled  about  and 
over  the  patient's  face  and  head,  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  odour.  If 
there  is  much  eruption  on  the  scalp,  it  is  necessary  at  an  early  period  to 
cut  the  hair  very  short,  or  even  to  shave  the  head. 

3.  In  most  cases  of  small-pox  pyrexia  can  be  kept  within  due  limits 
by  sponging  the  skin ;  and  by  the  administration  of  cooling  drinks,  with 
a  saline  mixture.  A  brisk  purgative  is  advisable  at  the  outset,  and  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  afterwards.  If  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hyperpyrexia,  quinine  (gr.  iii-iv  every  three  or  four  hours)  seems  to- 
answer  best  in  this  disease,  but  other  antipyretics  or  cold  applications 
may  be  required;  antifebrin  has  been  specially  recommended. 

4.  During  the  process  of  sitppuratio?i  it  is  necessary  to  give  tonics,  such 
aa  quinine,  iron,  or  mineral  acids  with  decoction  of  bark.  If  there  are 
adynamic  symptoms,  these  remedies  must  be  given  freely,  along  with 
ammonia,  camphor,  and  other  diffusible  stimulants ;  as  well  as  plenty  of 
nourishing  food,  and  wine  or  brandy.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed  until  suppuration  under  the  crusts  has  ceased,  and  the  skin  has 
healed. 

'•>.  The  chief  symptoms  which  may  require  to  be  treated  in  cases  of  small- 
pox are  vomiting  or  diarrhoea;  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  or  delirium; 
soreness  of  the  throat ;  and  haemorrhages.  It  is  recommended  to  give 
morphine  for  one  or  two  nights,  in  order  to  get  the  patient  into  the  habit 
of  sleeping.  Caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  narcotics^ 
shonld  th  ere  be  much  bronchial  catarrh  or  salivation.  Delirium  in 
Waall-poxia  frequently  an  indication  for  the  free  use  of  stimulants;  and 
benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  Collie 
objects  to  any  mechanical  restraint,  but  advises  that  an  attendant  should 
be  present  in  addition  to  the  nurse,  and  that  the  patient  should  be  per- 
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mitted  to  leave  his  bed  and  put  on  his  clothes,  walk  about  his  room,  or 
sit  over  the  fire,  should  he  persist  in  doing  so.  In  maniacal  delirium 
chloroform  may  be  administered.  Sore-throat  is  best  relieved  by  the 
use  of  some  mild  gargle,  or  by  sucking  ice  frequently,  or  taking  a  little 
currant  jelly.  Haemorrhages  call  for  the  administration  of  full  doses  of 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  turpentine,  or  ergot, 
some  of  which  may  be  given  in  combination.  The  catheter  must  be 
employed  should  the  urine  be  retained. 

6.  The  complications  which  it  is  specially  necessary  to  guard  against 
are  those  connected  with  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
various  abscesses.  Inflammatory  affections  usually  call  for  a  stimulating 
plan  of  treatment,  and  rarely  is  any  removal  of  blood  required ;  occa- 
sionally it  may  be  advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches.  If  there  is  much 
bronchitis,  the  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  cough  frequently. 
Laryngitis  may  call  for  tracheotomy,  if  merely  to  relieve  suffering.  All 
abscesses  should  be  speedily  opened.  Should  there  be  any  purulent 
discharge,  particular  attention  is  required  as  regards  cleanliness.  A 
water-bed  may  be  necessary  in  severe  cases  of  small-pox. 

In  order  to  prevent  complications  connected  with  the  eyes,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  apply  cold  water  constantly,  or  cold  compresses ;  or  to  use 
compresses  of  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  i  ad  5  vi). 
Should  either  of  these  complications  arise,  a  supporting  treatment  is 
indicated.  A  blister  over  the  temple  often  does  good  if  there  is  much 
conjunctivitis.  Marson  recommends  the  use  of  poppy-fomentations  with 
alum.  It  may  be  necessary  to  touch  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  a 
pointed  stick  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  green  shade  should 
be  worn  over  the  eyes. 

7.  During  convalescence  good  diet  and  tonics  are  required,  and  cod- 
liver  oil  is  often  very  useful.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  in  a  fit  con- 
dition, warm  baths  should  be  employed,  carbolic  soap  being  freely  used. 
Collie  states  that  the  patient  may  be  considered  free  from  danger  when 
the  crusts  and  scabs  have  disappeared,  and  not  less  than  six  baths  have 
been  given,  at  intervals  of  two  days.  Sequelas  must  be  attended  to,  if 
they  should  occur  ;  and  certain  cutaneous  sequelas  may  require  special 
treatment. 

8.  Special  treatment. — Numerous  special  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment of  small-pox  have  been  brought  forward,  but  the  only  one  that 
calls  for  separate  notice  is  the  treatment  by  antiseptics.  On  the  whole 
the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  internal  administration 
of  these  remedies,  but  there  is  decidedly  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
which  antiseptic  answers  best.  Different  observers  advocate  the  admin- 
istration of  carbolic  acid,  snlpho-carbolates,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphites, 
or  hypochlorites.  At  the  same  time  tonics,  such  as  quinine  or  'won.  ma] 
be  given.  Salicylate  of  sodium  has  also  been  specially  advocated  in 
small-pox.  . 

9.  Preventive  treatment. — The  rules  for  preventing  the  spread  ot 
contagious  diseases  should  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  the  case  of  small-pox. 
Patients  who  have  suffered  from  this  disease  must  not  be  allowed 
mingle  with  healthy  persons  until  they  are  quite  convalescent,  and  haVf 
been  completely  disinfected.  Rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  sue  1 
patients,  as  well  as  clothing  worn  by  them,  must  also  be  thoroug  1  J 
cleansed  and  disinfected.  Any  articles  used  for  cleansing  the  skin,  sU 
as  pieces  of  sponge  or  l'ags,  should  be  immediately  destroyed.  10 
great  prophylactic  against  small-pox,  however,  is  satisfactory  vaccina  1 
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and  re-vaccination.  Inoculation  with  variolous  virus  has  been  practised, 
with  the  view  of  producing  a  mild  type  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  only 
institiable  under  certain  rare  circumstances,  if  ever,  namely,  when 
small-pox  breaks  out  among  a  number  of  people  in  a  confined 
space,  and  no  vaccine-matter  can  be  obtained,  as,  for  instance)  on 
board  ship  out  at  sea. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
VACCINIA— COW-POX. 

Tacc  i>"ia  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  originating  from  a  specific  virus*. 
In  the  cow,  especially  the  milch-cow,  it  occurs  as  a  natural  malady, 
either  sporadic  or  epizootic,  running  a  definite  course,  and  attended  with 
the  formation  of  a  vesicular  eruption  near  the  udder  and  on  the  body  of 
the  teats.  Prof.  Crookshank  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  "  true 
Jennerian  cowT-pox  "  in  cattle  in  this  country.  In  the  human  being  it  is 
only  induced  by  direct  inoculation,  either  of  the  matter  taken  from  the 
cow  or  calf,  or  of  that  conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another.  Many 
believe  that  vaccinia  is  identical  in  its  nature  with  variola,  only  modified 
by  its  occurrence  in  another  animal. 

Methods  of  Vaccination,  and  Precautions  to  be  Observed. — 
The  great  majority  of  practitioners  vaccinate  with  "  humanized 
lymph,"  that  is,  with  vaccine  originally  derived  from  cows,  but  after- 
wards transferred  from  one  child  to  another.  Another  method  is  to 
inoculate  cows  with  human  small-pox,  and  then  to  inoculate  human 
beings  with  lymph  thus  produced,  and  transfer  it  from  man  to 
man.  There  seems  to  be  positive  proof  that  the  lymph  does  not 
deteriorate  or  lose  its  protective  power  after  passing  through  any 
number  of  individuals.  The  vaccine  should,  if  possible,  be  inoculated 
jrlien  fresh,  being  inserted  directly  from  arm  to  arm.  Often, 
however,  this  is  not  practicable,  and  the  lymph  has  therefore  to  be- 
collected  in  glass  tubes,  on  ivory  points,  or  on  little  plates  of  glass,  and 
Med  subsequently.  It  has  been  recommended  to  mix  the  lymph  in  a 
watch-glass  with  twice  its  quantity  of  pure  glycerine  and  water,  and  to 
preserve  this  mixture  in  capillary  tubes,  which  is  said  to  be  equally 
BTOptive.  The  matter  should  always  be  taken  from  a  perfectly  healthy 
'•hild;  from  thoroughly  characteristic  vesicles;  and  on  the  Sth  day. 
Several  pnrictnres  are  to  be  made  on  the  summit  of  each  vesicle,  so 
that  no  blood  shall  be  mixed  with  the  lymph,  and  all  pressure  must  be 
avoided,  only  such  fluid  as  escapes  spontaneously  being  made  use  of. 
It  dried  lymph  is  employed  for  vaccinating,  it  must  be  rendered  liquid 
<>y  mixing  it  with  a  very  minute  quantify  of  water.    Inoculation  with 

calf-lymph  "  is  now  practised  by  many,  the  humanized  cow-pox  being 
inoculated  into  calves  and  then  transmitted  from  calf  to  calf,  or  from 

ne  calf  to  man,  but  not  from  man  to  man.  The  advantages  claimed  are 

nat  the  results  are  quite  as  certain  in  infants,  and  moro  so  in  re- 
vaccinated  adults ;  that  tho  period  of  immunity  is  as  long  or  longer ;. 
MM  that  there  is  no  risk  of  accidental  inoculation  of  other  diseases. 
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Vaccination  ought  to  be  performed  when  children  are  very  young,  that] 
is,  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  old,  provided  other  circumstances  are 
favourable.  It  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  in  good  health  at 
the  time,  and  especially  that  they  are  free  from  skin-affections,  and  from 
acute  disorders,  such  as  diarrhoea.  If  small-pox  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
however,  vaccination  ought  to  be  performed  under  any  circumstances' 
and,  at  the  earliest  age,  even  immediately  after  birth,  should  there  be 
risk  of  infection.  If  children  are  weakly,  and  there  is  no  great  urgency, 
vaccination  may  be  delayed  for  a  year  or  two.  Of  course  no  subject  is 
too  old  to  be  vaccinated,  if  the  operation  has  not  previously  been  satis- 
factorily done.  When  vaccination  proves  unsuccessful,  it  must  be 
repeated  after  a  short  interval. 

The  part  selected  for  inoculation  is  the  outside  of  the  arm,  over  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  skin  covering  this  region  being  made 
tense.  The  chief  methods  of  performing  the  operation,  which  should 
always  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and  carefully,  are  as  follows : — I.  By 
.•a  single  or  double  puncture  with  a  sharp  lancet  well  charged  with 
lymph,  the  instrument  being  introduced  obliquely  under  the  cuticle  into 
the  cutis,  so  as  to  make  a  valvular  aperture  ;  it  should  be  left  in  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  during  its  removal  the  seat  of  puncture  must  be  com- 
pressed. 2.  By  making  a  number  of  minute  superficial  punctures,  or 
"  tattooing,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  then  applying  the  lymph  with  the  flat 
surface  of  the  lancet.  3.  By  first  rubbing  in  the  lymph,  then  tearing 
up  the  cuticle  with  the  lancet  over  a  surface  equal  to  about  the  area  of 
■a  sixpenny  piece,  and  finally  rubbing  in  more  lymph.  Two  such  patches 
are  sufficient.  4.  By  scratching  the  cuticle,  and  thus  producing  super- 
ficial scarification,  the  lymph  being  then  applied.  Some  employ  single 
long  scratches,  distant  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  each  other  ;  the  best 
plan,  however,  is  to  make  a  number  of  fine  parallel  scratches  over  a 
small  area,  and  others  may  be  made  across  thei-.e.  Scarifiers  have  been 
invented  for  this  purpose,  but  the  ordinary  lancet  answers  very  well. 
5.  By  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  with  the  edge  of  the  lancet,  which  is 
used  as  an  eraser  is  employed  to  remove  blots  from  paper.  6.  By  vesica- 
tion, liquor  ammonias  being  applied,  and  then  the  cuticle  rubbed  off,  and 
the  vaccine  matter  applied. 

When  the  surface  over  which  vaccination  is  performed  is  small,  as  in 
the  case  of  puncture  or  limited  scarification,  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate 
in  at  least  five  points  in  the  same  arm  at  distances  of  about  half  an 
inch  apart,  or  in  three  places  on  each  arm. 

Revived  lymph  may  either  be  inserted  directly  by  means  of  the  lancet ; 
or,  if  it  is  on  ivory  points,  these  may  be  introduced  into  punctures,  or 
rubbed  on  scarified  surfaces. 

Phenomena  following  Vaccination. — At  the  end  of  the  2nd  or 
beginning  of  the  3rd  day,  little  papular  elevations  are  visible  over  the 
points  of  inoculation,  with  slight  redness  around.  The  elevation  and 
.redness  increase,  and  by  the  5th  or  6th  day  distinct  vesicles  form. 
These  are  round  or  oval,  bluish- whi  I  e,  raised  at  the  margin  and  depressed 
in  the  centre.  At  the  close  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  the  8th  day 
a  circular  inflamed  areola  forms  around  each  vesicle.  The  latter  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  during  the  8th  day,  when  it  is  in  its  most  perfect 
state,  being  full,  tense,  rounded  and  much  raised  at  the  maigiu,  and 
.presenting  a  pearly  colour  and  lustre,  wit  It  an  appearance  of  translucency- 
The  contents  are  (dear  and  slightly  viscid,  but  minute  active  particles  arc 
visible  under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  supposed  to  be  micrococci. 
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The  areola  continues  to  extend  for  a  couple  of  days,  reaching  a 
diameter  of  from  one  to  three  inches,  and  being  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  induration  and  swelling  ;  sometimes  small  vesicles  form  upon  it. 
On  the  10th  or  11th  day  it  begins  to  fade,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  contents  of  the  vesicle  become  opaque,  while  it  gradually 
dries  up  and  becomes  brown  in  the  centre,  by  tbe  14th  or  15th  day 
a  hard  reddish -brown  scab  being  formed.  This  darkens  in  colour, 
shrivels,  and  falls  off  from  the  21st  to  the  25th  day,  leaving 
a  permanent  scar.  A  typical  cicatrix  ought  to  be  circular,  white, 
not  less  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  depressed,  with 
minute  pits  or  foveolse  over  its  base.  Sometimes  radiations  from  the 
centre  are  observed. 

The  appearances  and  course  just  described  may  be  modified  by  various 
circumstances.  After  some  of  the  methods  of  vaccination  the  vesicles 
are  compound  or  in  crops.  In  adults  they  do  not  usually  present 
thoroughly  typical  characters,  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  skin ; 
while  their  course  is  often  retarded,  and  the  areola  is  more  diffused. 
In  some  cases  an  entirely  irregular  and  spui-ious  form  of  eruption  is 
met  with.  This  irregularity  is  generally  due  either  to  improper  lymph 
having  been  used,  to  the  child  being  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  to 
mechanical  irritation  at  the  seat  of  inoculation ;  but  occasionally  it  can- 
not be  thus  explained. 

Many  irregularities  are  observed  when  the  lymph  is  taken 
immediately  from  the  calf.  "  Papulation  is  deferred  till  the  7th, 
8th,  9th,  or  10th  day,  and  the  areola  is  not  complete  till  from 
the  11th  to  the  14th  or  16th  day,  being  also  harder,  and  it  is  said  to 
revive  and  decline,  continuing  to  exhibit  a  brick-red  or  purplish  hue 
while  the  hardness  remains.  The  vesicles  are  usually  not  more 
developed  than  those  produced  by  ordinary  lymph.  Desiccation  is  pro- 
longed, and  the  crust  is  often  retained  till  the  4th  or  5th  week." 

Certain  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  usually  accompany  the 
development  of  the  vaccine  vesicles.  Itching,  heat,  tension,  and  pain 
are  experienced  in  the  arm  at  the  time  of  maturation,  with  a  feeling  of 
stiffness  and  difficulty  in  movement.  Occasionally  erythema  or  ery- 
sipelas breaks  out ;  or  the  vesicles  may  ulcerate  or  slough.  The  glands 
■  the  axilla  are  often  enlarged  and  tender,  especially  in  adults.  There 
is  no  primary  fever,  but  a  symptomatic  fever  is  set  up  during  the 
process  of  maturation,  and  it  is  said  that  the  temperature  may  reach  as 
nigh  as  104°.  At  this  time  the  child  is  fretful  and  restless,  and  the 
alimentary  canal  is  often  deranged.  In  rare  instances  severe  or  even 
dangerous  symptoms  supervene,  especially  in  weakly  children.  A 
-  v  r;il  j ;,.-),  i,  -oinetimes  observed,  of  a  roseolar, lichenous,  or  vesicular 
character,  which  does  not  usually  last  beyoud  a  week.  These  eruptions 
are  more  common  after  vaccination  direct  from  the  cow. 

Re-vaccination. — It  is  now  regarded  as  essential  that  re-vaccination 
BhOdld  he  performed  after  puberty.  Some  recommend  that  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  every  seven  years,  but  this  appears  quite  un- 
necessary, and  one  efficient  re- vaccination  may  be  considered  as  usually 
affording  absolute  and  perfect  protection.  The  same  precautions  and  care 
are  rofjnirffl  as  in  the  case  of  primary  vaccination.  Fainting  has  been 
noticed  as  a  frequent  occurrence  during  the  performance  of  re-vaccina- 

tlOTl. 

Remits  of  Ile-vaccination. — In  some  cases  no  effect  can  bo  produced 
°y  re-vaccination,  especially  in  children.    On  tho  other  hand,  now  and 
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then  a  perfectly  typical  course  is  observed,  chiefly  in  adults.  Usually 
the  progress  and  characters  of  the  eruption  are  much  modified.  It- 
appears  earlier,  and  reaches  its  height  by  the  5th  or  6th  day;  being 
either  papular,  or  in  the  form  of  an  acuminated  vesicle,  with  an  in- 
durated, diffused,  and  irregular  areola.  A  small  scab  forms  by  the 
8th  day,  which  soon  falls  off.  There  is  generally  much  local  irrita- 
tion; and  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  conspicuously  more 
marked  than  iu  primary  vaccination.  Erysipelas  is  liable  to  occur  ;  and 
occasionally  fatal  septicaemia  or  pyaemia  has  been  set  up.  I  have  known 
a  patient  sink  rapidly  after  re- vaccination,  without  any  obvious  cause. 
The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  more  severe  in  anadulfc. 
when  calf  lymph  is  used. 

Effects  of  Vaccination. — There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  observer  with  regard  to  the 
powerfully  protective  influence  exercised  by  vaccination  against  the 
ravages  of  small-pox.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  if  vaccination  has 
beenthoroughly  and  efficiently  performed,  and  especially  after  re-vaccina- 
tion, absolute  and  complete  protection  against  this  malady  is  established. 
But  even  when  it  is  not  entirely  prevented,  the  disease  almost  invariably 
manifests  itself  only  in  a  slight  and  modified  form,  is  rarely  attended 
with  any  danger,  and  does  not  leave  behind  the  hideous  disfigurement 
which  it  so  often  produces  if  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked.  Epidemics 
of  small-pox  have  been  much  less  frequent  and  severe  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  and  this  result  has  been  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  measures  which  have  been  put  in  force 
to  ensure  its  general  and  successful  performance.  This  has  been  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  amongst  all  races.  It  is  very  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  typical  characters 
of  the  vaccination-marks  will  this  immunity  from  small-pox  be  the  more- 
certain. 

One  of  the  main  objections  against  vaccination  is  that  certain  affec- 
tions are  thus  transmitted  to  children,  especially  cutaneous  diseases,, 
tubercle,  and  syphilis.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  this  happens 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  it  appears  certain  that  syphilis  has 
been  thus  conveyed  in  rare  instances,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  mere  possibility  of  this  untoward  event,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  strict- 
attention  to  the  precautions  already  alluded  to,  and  especially  to  see  that 
the  vaccine-lymph  employed  is  taken  from  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  or 
from  the  calf. 

Treatment.— All  that  is  generally  required  after  vaccination  is  to 
protect  the  arm  from  irritation,  and  to  prevent  the  vesicles  from  being 
scratched.  The  arm  should  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  sleeve.  If  there 
is  much  subsequent  inflammation,  wet  lint,  lead-lotion,  or  cream  may  be 
applied;  or  the  part  may  be  covered  with  finely-powdered  sta^ch- 

During  the  pyrexial  condition  it  is  well  to  keep  the  child  indoors ; 
and  to  give  some  mild  aperient,  if  required,  such  as  a  teaspoonful  ot 
castor-oil.  Unusual  complications,  such  as  erysipelas,  may  call  tor 
special  treatment,  and  these  are  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  wbeu 
re-vaccination  has  been  performed. 
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VARICELLA- CHICKEN-POX. 


JEtiology.— Varicella  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  modified  form 
of  variola,  but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
di  seases.  It  is  decidedly  an  infectious  complaint,  having  a  specific  con- 
tagium,  and  it  may  be  transmitted  either  with  or  without  direct  contact. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  inoculated,  but  probably  not.  Occa- 
sionally this  affection  assumes  an  epidemic  form.  A  second  attack  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  Varicella  is  only  observed  in  children  as  a  rule, 
especially  towards  the  fourth  year,  but  now  and  then  it  affects  young  or 
adult  females.  Micrococci  have  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
eruption. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Incubation-stage. — The  ordinary  duration  of  the  period 
of  incubation  in  varicella  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  but  it  may  extend 
to  two  and  a  half  weeks.    There  are  no  symptoms. 

2.  Invasion-stage. — Frequently  this  stage  is  absent,  the  first  symp- 
toms being  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  In  other 
cases  this  is  preceded  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  by  slight 
pyrexia,  with  headache,  lassitude,  and  sometimes  a  slight  cough. 

3.  Eruption-stage. — The  eruption  of  varicella  is  rarely  delayed  beyond 
24  to  36  hours  at  the  latest,  and  it  is  said  that  a  scarlatinal  rash 
•occasionally  precedes  its  development.  At  first  there  are  but  a  .few 
spots,  but  fresh  crops  appear  during  four  or  five  nights,  often  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  they  may  continue  to  come  out  for  ten  or 
twelve  days.  The  spots  are  quite  discrete  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  a 
few  become  confluent.  They  are  first  seen  usually  on  the  body,  especially 
about  and  between  the  shoulders,  and  over  the  chest,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule  (Collie).  Afterwards  they  extend  to  the  limbs, 
while  the  scalp  is  often  much  affected,  but  the  face  is  genei^ally  only 
pightly  involved,  though  the  eruption  is  sometimes  abundant  here. 
Borne  authors  have  described  the  eruption  as  being  vesicular  from  the 
first.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  begins  as  bright  red  spots,  slightly 
papular,  not  at  all  hard,  and  disappearing  on  pressure.  Within  a  few 
hours  these  become  vesicular,  a  clear  fluid  collecting  under  the  epidermis. 
I  be  vesicles  quickly  gain  a  large  size,  are  round  or  oval,  ill-defined, 
translucent,  glistening,  and  neither  umbilicated  nor  divided  into  spaces, 
po  that  when  punctured  they  collapse  completely.  There  is  no  inflam- 
matory areola.    The  appearance  is  described  as  being  in  some  instances 

•  as  if  the  patient  had  been  subjected  to  a  shower  of  scalding  water." 
In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  become 
mahtly  and  uniformly  opalescent,  and  a  faint  red  areola  appears. 
About  the  third  day  a  few  of  the  vesicles  may  have  a  pustular 
appearance,  and  sometimes  a  small  number  of  pustules  are  seen; 
but  regarding  tho  eruption  as  a  whole,  pustulation  forms  an  incident 
rather  than  an  essential  feature  of  its  progress  (Collie).  Each 
fesicle  either  ruptures  or  dries  up  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day, 
a  small  seal)  extending  rapidly  from  the  centre  towards  the  margin. 
-I lus  is  gent-rally  thin  and  crumbly,  coming  away  in  particles,  but 
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occasionally  a  thick  coherent  crust  is  formed.  It  separates  in  about 
four  or  five  days  usually.  As  the  skin  is  not  deeply  involved  or  destroyed, 
only  a  slight  redness  is  left,  which  soon  disappears,  and  there  is  nr> 
pitting  as  a  rule  ;  in  exceptional  instances,  however,  distinct  pits  are 
left,  which  are  round  or  elliptical,  smooth,  and  shining.  Owino-  to  the 
development  of  successive  crops,  vesicles  are  seen  side  by  side  in  different 
stages  of  their  progress.  The  only  subjective  sensation  whicli  attends 
the  eruption  of  chicken-pox  is  that  of  itching,  which  may  be  consider- 
able. A  faint  peculiar  odour  is  said  to  be  given  off,  but  this  is  certainljr 
not  constant.  About  the  end  of  the  second  day  a  few  vesicles  may  be 
seen  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  on  the  lips,  cheeks,  or  palate,  and  some- 
times upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genitals  (Collie).  In  delicate, 
and  especially  tubercular  children,  gangrene  occurs  exceptionally  about 
the  vesicles  of  chicken-pox.  Hemorrhagic  varicella,  with  cutaneous 
ecchymoses,  and  bleeding  from  mucous  surfaces,  has  also  been  described. 

The  general  symptoms  are  very  slight  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  chicken-pox,  there  being  only  a  little  feverishness,  if  any.  Sometimes 
there  are  rather  severe  exacerbations  of  fever  during  the  night.  Catarrh 
is  frequently  present,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  weakly  children,  if 
the  bronchi  should  become  extensively  implicated.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  remains  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  health  for  some  time  after 
an  attack  of  varicella.  Nephritis,  and  infantile  hemiplegia,  are  possible 
complications  or  sequela;. 

Diagnosis. — Small-pox  is  the  only  disease  with  which  varicella  is 
likely  to  be  confounded.  The  mode  of  onset ;  slight  symptoms ;  and 
earlier  appearance  of  the  eruption,  with  its  different  distribution, 
characters,  and  course,  ought  as  a  rule  to  make  diagnosis  of  varicella 
clear.  The  absence  of  the  prodromal  rashes  which  are  met  with  in 
small-pox  may  assist  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases. 

Prognosis. — Death  never  occurs  as  the  result  of  varicella,  and  there- 
fore the  prognosis  is  highly  satisfactory. 

Treatment. — Nothing  is  required  as  a  rule  in  varicella  but  to  keep 
the  patient  quiet ;  to  give  a  simple  and  mild  diet ;  and  to  see  that  the 
bowels  are  freely  opened.  Children  must  be  prevented  from  scratching 
themselves,  and  if  there  is  much  irritation,  vaseline  or  a  soothing  lotion 
may  be  applied.  Catarrh  must  be  attended  to  if  present ;  and  should  there 
be  much  fever,  a  saline  mixture  is  useful.  Quinine  maybe  administered 
during  convalescence. 


CHAPTER  XL 

EEYSIPELAS— THE  EOSE— ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE. 

.Etiology.— Apart  from  the  traumatic  and  puerperal  varieties  of 
erysipelas,  there  is  a  so-called  idiopathic  form,  which  occurs  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  acute  specific,  disease.  '1  hen'  IS 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  infectious,  especially  when  a  number 
of  persons  are  collected  together,  as  in  hospitals.  Sometimes  erysipelas 
assumes  an  epidemic  form.  The  infective  agent  is  given  off  into  tWS 
atmosphere,  and  may  likewise  be  conveyed  by  individuals  orfomites,  as 
well  as  by  direct  contact  or  inoculation.    There  is  reason  to  believe^ 
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further,  that  erysipelas  may  originate  certain  allied  diseases,  such  as 
puerperal  fever  or  hospital  gangrene,  and  vice  versa. 

The  presence  of  micrococci  in  the  affected  tissues  in  cases  of  erysipelas 
has  long  boon  recognized.  They  grow  in  chains  and  singly,  plugging 
the  lymphatics  and  lymph-spaces,  and  invading  the  cellular  elements. 
Probably  a  few  enter  the  blood-stream,  but  experiments  seem  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  able  to  multiply  there.  Fehleisen  isolated  and  culti- 
vated an  organism  which  he  named  streptococcus  erysipelai is,  for  which  he 
claims  special  characters,  and  Avhich  he  has  found  capable  of  producing 
the  disease  by  inoculation  in  the  human  subject,  and  in  certain  other 
animals.  This  organism,  however,  closely  resembles  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes,  and  many  observers  maintain  that  they  are  identical.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  micrococci  are  the  infective  agents  in 
erysipelas,  but  whether  there  is  one  specific  organism  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  When  suppuration  occurs,  it  is  due  to  the  microbes  which 
usually  set  up  this  condition.  The  general  symptoms  associated  with 
erysipelas  are  attributed  to  absorption  of  the  products  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  organisms  in  the  tissues. 

Many  cases  of  erysipelas  are  met  with  in  which  there  is  no  obvious 
source  of  infection.  Not  unfrequently  no  definite  exciting  cause  can  be 
discovered,  while  in  some  instances  the  complaint  is  attributed  to  local 
exposure  ;  cold  or  heat;  general  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  very  slight 
injury;  irritation  of  bad  teeth  ;  errors  in  diet,  especially  the  consump- 
tion of  shell-fish  and  such  articles  ;  and  violent  mental  emotion.  Some 
maintain  that  there  is  always  some  slight  injury  or  abrasion  ;  and  that 
the  causes  mentioned  only  aid  the  action  of  the  infective  agents  upon 
the  system.  The  epidemic  occurrence  of  erysipelas  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
explained. 

Among  the  most  important  predisposing  causes  of  erysipelas  are : — 
1.  Age,  the  disease  being  most  common  in  newly-born  infants,  and  in 
persons  from  twenty  to  forty  years  old.  2.  The  female  sex,  especially 
during  menstruation.  3.  Individual  and  family  predisposition.  4.  The 
occurrence  of  previous  attacks,  erysipelas  differing  from  most  other  acute 
specific  fevers  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  found  that  inoculation 
cannot  be  effected  for  a  short  time  after  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  but  the 
immunity  is  only  of  brief  duration.  5.  Certain  conditions  of  the 
tyst em,  namely,  plethora;  the  condition  produced  by  intemperance  or 
debilitating  diseases,  as  well  as  that  associated  with  gout  or  renal 
disease  ;  and  any  low  febrile  state.  6.  Certain  local  conditions,  such  as 
various  forms  of  injury ;  or  the  presence  of  dropsy  in  a  part.  7.  A  warm 
season. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Erysipelas  is  characterized  by  a  diffuse 
and  spreading  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
being  also  generally  involved,  and  sometimes  the  deeper  structures.  At 
Brat  there  is  hypertemic  redness,  varying  in  tint,  followed  by  vesication 
of  the  skin,  and  by  serous  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  ai-eolar  tissue, 
which  causes  more  or  less  swelling.  In  severe  cases  pus  may  form 
rumor  the  cuticle,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  in  the  deep  tissues, 
there  is  but  little  tendency  to  limitation  of  the  inflammatory  process 
>y  organized  lymph  ;  while  any  pus  which  is  formed  is  liable  to  be  of  a 
low  type.  Occasionally  erysipelas  terminates  in  ulceration  or  gangrene, 
especially  when  the  tissues  affected  arc  in  a  low  state  of  vitality,  as,  for 
instance,  when  they  are  the  seat  of  dropsy.  The  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands  and  vessels  are  always  affected  ;  while  the  veins  leading  from  the 
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erysipelatous  part  are  also  inflamed  in  many  cases,  and  may  contain  pus. 
Micrococci  are  most  abundant  in  the  zone  of  spreading  inflammation ; 
and  in  the  unaffected  tissues  beyond  the  inflamed  margin  they  are 
described  as  carrying  on  an  active  warfare  with  the  phagocytes.  They 
rapidly  break  down  and  disappear  after  the  inflammatory  condition  has 
been  established.  The  tissue-elements  become  somewhat  swollen,  and 
may  show  degenerative  changes,  but  they  do  not  actually  soften  or 
liquefy  unless  suppuration  takes  place. 

In  fatal  cases  of  erysipelas  the  blood  is  often  dark  and  liquid,  and  does 
not  coagulate  firmly.  The  various  organs  are  congested,  especially  the 
lungs.  The  small  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  head  frequently  contain  pus. 
Minute  emboli,  composed  of  white  corpuscles  or  of  albuminoid  particles, 
have  been  found  by  Bastian  and  others  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain.  Different  complications  may  be  met  with  at  the  post- 
mortem examination. 

The  mucous  and  serous  tissues  may  be  the  seat  of  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  the  cutaneous  structures. 

Symptoms. — After  an  incubation-period,  which  is  said  to  range 
generally  between  ten  and  fourteen  days,  but  which  may  extend  to  three 
weeks,  an  attack  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  is  in  most  cases,  but  not  in- 
variably, ushered  in  by  premonitory  symptoms  of  a.  general  character.  A 
feeling  of  illness  is  experienced,  with  general  uneasiness  or  muscular 
pains,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  sore-throat,  headache,  rest- 
lessness, and  other  signs  of  nervous  disorder,  with  more  or  less 
pyrexia,  which  may  be  considerable.  Some  degi'ee  of  shivering  or 
chilliness  may  be  felt  at  the  outset,  but  usually  no  marked  rigors  are 
experienced  until  the  local  inflammation  is  about  being,  or  has  actually 
developed.  These  symptoms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  four  or 
five  days  before  the  characteristic  signs  of  erysipelas  appear,  but 
generally  the  latter  are  evident  within  two  or  three  days.  Epistaxis 
occasionally  occurs  at  the  period  of  invasion. 

The  local  symptoms  of  erysipelas  are  as  follows  : — At  first  there  is  a 
feeling  of  heat,  irritation,  and  tightness  in  the  affected  part ;  the  skin 
is  tender  to  the  touch  ;  and  a  stinging  or  smarting  sensation  is  noticed. 
Soon  the  surface  becomes  red,  swollen,  firm,  tense,  and  shining  ;  at  the 
same  time  all  the  painful  sensations  being  aggravated ;  while  there  is 
increased  local  heat.    Sometimes  the  swelling  precedes  the  redness. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  starts  from  one  spot,  and  generally  extends 
principally  in  a  particular  direction,  but  it  sometimes,  spreads  iu  all 
directions" equally.  There  is  a  well-marked  boundary-line  between  the 
advancing  inflammation  and  the  healthy  skin,  as  shown  by  the  differ- 
ence in  colour,  and  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  swelling',  but  only 
a  gradual  transition  is  observed  at  the  border  at  which  the  process  is 
subsiding. 

The  hue  of  the  redness  varies,  but  it  tends  to  become  darker  as  the 
case  progresses.  The  swelling  is  much  greater  where  abundant  loose 
cellular  tissue  exists,  and  is  then  of  ten  irregular  in  Form  and  unequal  in 
consistence,  while  the  surface  pits  on  pressure.  In  structures  which  are 
tense,  unyielding,  and  closely  attached,,  such  as  those  of  the  scalp,  the 
sensations  are  far  more  painful  than  in  lax  tissues. 

In  slight  cases  the  inflammation  subsides,  being  follow  ed  by  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle;  far  more  commonly,  however,  cutaneous  vesicles 
or  blebs  of  various  sizes  form,  which  contain  a  yellowish  serum,  ami  m 
seiious  cases  large  irregular  bullre  or  bladders  appear.    These  burst  am 
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discharge  their  contents,  often  leaving  crusts,  which  on  separating 
may  disclose  superficial  ulceration.  The  cuticle  always  peels  off  exten- 
sively afterwards.  Occasionally  signs  of  more  or  less  suppuration, 
ulceration,  or  moist  gangrene  are  observed  ;  and  these  processes  may  lead 
to  sfveat  destruction  of  tissues. 

The  seat  and  extent  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  vary  in  different 
cases.  Idiopathic  erysipelas  is  most  common  abont  the  head  and  face, 
and  ir  generally  begins  about  the  nose,  ear,  angle  of  tbe  mouth,  lower 
eyelid,  or  cheek.  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  has  observed  that  it  usually 
starts  ar  the  point  where  the  skin  is  undergoing  transition  into  a  mucous 
membrane.  The  erysipelas  tends  to  spread  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole 
face,  scalp,  and  neck  may  become  speedily  affected,  and  great  swelling 
is  produced,  the  features  being  obliterated,  the  eyelids  closed,  and  the 
nostrils  blocked  up,  while  deafness  is  often  complained  of.  Not  unfre- 
quently  abscesses  form,  especially  in  the  cheeks  or  eyelids.  The 
inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  month  and  fauces,  and  may  even 
reach  the  larynx.  There  is  also  a  possible  danger  of  tbe  supervention 
of  meningitis  and  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  by  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  inwards  through  a  foramen. 

In  some  instances  the  limbs  are  affected,  especially  the  legs,  and  now 
and  then  the  trunk.  I  have  met  with  two  cases  of  erysipelas  involving 
the  whole  of  both  legs,  as  a  complication  of  acute  rheumatism.  Some 
local  irritation  not  uncommonly  determines  the  locality  of  an  erysipela- 
tous inflammation. 

The  t  ime  taken  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  running  its  course 
varies,  but  the  redness  and  swelling  generally  attain  their  height  on  the 
second  or  third  day.  Different  parts  of  the  surface  are  seen  in  different 
stages  of  advancement.  After  it  has  apparently  stopped,  the  inflamma- 
tion may  again  spread  ;  and  relapses  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In 
some  cases  the  complaint  is  erratic  or  wandering  in  its  progress  ;  or  it 
may  assume  a  metastatic  character. 

Usually  the  absorbent  glands  and  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
affected  structures  show  signs  of  irritation,  being  enlarged  as  well  as 
painful  and  tender,  sometimes  very  much  so,  and  they  may  be  involved 
first.    Suppuration  of  the  glands  takes  place  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  general  symptoms  in  erysipelas  usually  increase  with  the  onset 
of  the  local  inflammation.  Ordinarily  they  merely  indicate  more  or  less 
pyrexia.  The  pulse  rises  to  100  or  120,  and  is  full  and  strong.  The 
temperature  ascends  rapidly  at  the  outset,  and  may  attain  a  height  of 
10-iJ  or  105°  on  the  first  evening.  Usually  the  maximum  temperature  is 
reached  on  the  3rd  day,  but  it  tends  to  increase  so  long  as  the  inflam- 
a  a '  ion  advances,  and  may  attain  to  106°  or  108°.  As  a  rule  there  are  dis- 
fand  evening  exacerbations,  but  the  evening  temperature  may  be  2°,  4°, 
<>•  'even  5°  lower  than  that  of  the  morning  (Reynolds).  Defervescence 
sets  in  in  favourable  cases  about  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  the  appearance 
of  the  local  inflammation,  and  the  temperature  rapidly  falls,  becoming 
normal  in  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours.  It  may,  however,  remain 
nigh  foi:  a  much  longer  time,  and  defervescence  is  then  less  critical. 
Sometimes,  moreover,  irregular  returns  of  pyrexia  are  noticed  during 
convalescence,  without  any  increase  of  the  local  condition.  These 
observations  apply  chiefly  to  facial,  rrysi/»>l«K,  for  great  deviations  as 
regards  temperature  are  met  with  when  the  disease  attacks  other  pari  a. 
Any  relapse  or  extension  of  inflammation  is  indicated  by  a  frcah  rise  in 
temperature,  which  may  bo  noticed  before  any  external  signs  are 
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observed.  Complications  will  also  influence  the  temperature.  The 
urine  is  febrile,  while  urea  is  increased,  and  chlorides  are  diminished. 
Albuminuria  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  cases  of  erysipelas. 

In  facial  erysipelas  there  is  considerable  restlessness,  with,  in  many 
instances,  mental  wandering  or  actual  delirium,  especially  at  night, 
quite  apart  from  any  cerebral  complication.  In  this  form  the  tongue 
tends  to  become  dry  and  brownish ;  and  in  all  cases  of  a  low  type  it 
assumes  distinctly  adynamic  characters,  with  sordes  on  the  lips  and 
teeth,  the  pulse  also  becoming  very  rapid  and  feeble,  and  other  tvphoid 
symptoms  setting  in.  Tym]Danites  and  hiccup  may  be  prominent  symp- 
toms in  such  cases.  This  course  of  events  is  likewise  apt  to  occur  in 
very  feeble  or  intemperate  persons,  and  in  aged  subjects. 

Complications. — The  chief  complications  to  be  feared  in  connection 
with  erysipelas  are  cerebral  or  sjainal  meningitis ;  bronchitis  or  some- 
times pneumonia  ;  ulcerative  endocarditis  ;  purulent  pleurisy  or  pericar- 
ditis ;  embolism  and  infarction  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  or  kidneys  ;  acute 
intestinal  catarrh  ;  and  renal  congestion  or  inflammation.  Many  of 
these  lesions  are  of  a  septic  nature,  and  there  may  be  a  condition  of 
general  septicaemia  or  pyaemia.  As  already  mentioned,  erysipelas  may 
spread  to  the  throat  or  larynx. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  erysipelas  are  described,  founded  ou 
the  intensity,  mode  of  progress,  appearances,  and  terminations  of  the 
local  changes.  The  chief  of  these  are : — 1.  Simple  or  Cutaneous. 
2.  Miliary.  3.  Phlyctenous.  The  last  two  are  named  froni  the  size  of 
the  vesicles  or  blebs.  4.  (Edematous,  where  there  is  much  cedema. 
5.  Phlegmonous  or  Gellulo-cutaneous,  in  which  the  deep  tissues  are 
extensively  involved,  and  tend  to  suppurate.  6.  Gangrenous.  7.  Erratic 
or  Migratory.  8.  Metastatic.  Varieties  are  also  named  according  to  the 
part  affected,  for  exanipd e,  facial,  scrotal,  crural,  and  abdominal. 

The  erratic  form  usually  presents  less  hyperamria  and  swelling  than 
is  ordinarily  observed ;  while  the  pyrexia  is  not  so  severe,  considerable 
and  rapid  changes  in  temperature  being  also  noted.  This  variety 
tends  to  run  a  protracted  course,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  old,  or  in 
those  suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism,  or  kidney  disease. 

Diagnosis. — When  erysipelas  is  pi'onounced,  it  is  generally  easily 
recognized.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  what 
is  going  to  happen,  but  the  fact  that  a  patient  has  had  the  disease 
before,  or  is  subject  to  it,  may  enable  an  early  probable  diagnosis  to  be 
made.  In  a  febrile  case  of  rapid  onset  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  other  fevers,  or  of  any  phenomena  pointing 
to  a  local  internal  inflammatiou,  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  erysipelas, 
especially  if  the  patient  complains  of  unusual  subjective  sensations  about 
the  face  or  other  parts.  The  progress  of  events  will  soon  clear  up  any 
difficulty  as  a  rule.  The  diseases  with  which  erysipelas  may  possibly  be 
confounded  are  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  influenza,  or  sep- 
ticemia in  the  early  period  ;  later  on  acute  eczema,  erythema,  or  herpes 
along  the  5th  nerve  with  intense  hypersemia;  and  acute  necrosis  of  bone. 

Prognosis. — Erysipelas  is  always  a  serious  malady,  and  a  cautious 
prognosis  should  be  given  in  all  cases,  but  especially  when  it  attacks  the 
scalp  or  face.  The  principal  circumstances  which  increase  the  danger 
of  any  individual  case;  are  as  follows  :— 1.  The  patient  being  either  very 
young  or  of  advanced  age.  2.  A  low  condition  of  the  system,  especially 
that  due  to  intemperance.  3.  The  presence  of  organic  disease,  par- 
ticularly renal  disease  with  dropsy.    4.  The  complaint  being  epidemic, 
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much  depending  on  the  type  of  the  epidemic.  5.  Any  tendency  to 
typhoid  symptoms;  or  signs  of  blood-poisoning.  6.  Severe  cerebral 
symptoms,  particularly  if  they  point  to  meningitis.  7.  Extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  throat  or  larynx.  8.  A  dark  colour  of  the  inflammation, 
or  the  appearance  of  livid  vesicles.  9.  Any  disposition  to  involve  the 
deep  tissues  extensively,  or  to  end  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  10.  The 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  external  inflammation,  with  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  symptoms  indicating  that  some  internal  part  is  attacked. 

Treatment.  —  1.  General  management. — Unquestionably  lowering 
measures  are  to  be  avoided  in  erysipelas,  and  a  supporting  treatment  is 
that  which  gives  the  best  results.  A  nutritious  diet  is  necessary 
from  the  first,  with  cooling  drinks,  and  in  many  instances  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  called  for  at  an  early  period,  not  uncommonly  considerable 
quantities  being  required  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The 
patient  should,  if  possible,  be  isolated,  and  placed  in  a  comfortable,  well- 
ventilated,  but  not  draughty  apartment;  and  every  attention  must  be 
paid  to  hygienic  measures. 

2.  Medicinal  treatment. — The  bowels  should  be  kept  well-opened  by 
saline  aperients  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas.  Ringer  recommends  the 
administration  of  tincture  of  aconite  or  belladonna,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  complaint.  The  most  reliable  remedy,  as  a  rule,  in  my 
experience,  is  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron — tt\  xx-xl  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Some  practitioners  advocate  the  use  of  salicylates  or  other 
antiseptics  internally.  In  adynamic  cases  quinine,  or  ammonia  and 
tincture  of  cinchona  may  be  given,  along  with  alcoholic  stimulants.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  administer  opium,  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium, 
or  some  such  agent,  at  night  or  more  frequently,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  sleep  and  relieving  pain. 

3.  Local  treatment. — Ordinarily  it  will  be  found  the  best  plan  to 
cover  the  erysipelatous  part  with  cotton-wool,  having  previously 
dusted  it  over  with  some  powder.  Flour,  a  mixture  of  starch  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  kaoline  with  a  few  drops  of  creasote,  are  useful  applications 
of  this  kind.  When  the  face  is  affected,  a  kind  of  mask  may  be  made, 
with  apertures  corresponding  to  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyes.  Among 
the  numerous  local  applications  recommended  for  erysipelas  the  most 
important  are  cold  water;  collodion  or  flexible  collodion;  nitrate  of 
ail  ver,  either  in  the  form  of  the  solid  stick  or  in  solution  ;  extract  or 
liniment  of  belladonna,  or  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and 
glycerine  ;  solution  or  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid  ;  and  ichthyol.  In  some 
cases  great  pain  is  experienced,  and  then  warm  fomentations  containing 
opium  or  belladonna  are  serviceable,  the  surface  being  afterwards  dried 
and  covered  with  cotton-wool.  Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  much  used 
with  tlie  object  of  checking  the  progress  of  erysipelas,  the  stick  being 
tubbed  into  the  skin  a  little  beyond  the  advancing  margin  of  the 
inflammation.  Tliis  measure  appears  to  succeed  sometimes.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  a  good  plan  to  apply  glycerine  and  belladonna,  or 
glycerine  of  carbolic  acid,  along  the  line  where  erysipelas  seems  to  be 
spreading.  Another  method  more  recently  advocated  is  to  inject  an 
antiseptic  solution  just  beyond  the  margin  of  the  spreading  inflamma- 
tion, especially  two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  perchloride  or 
winiodide  of  mercury.  Suppuration  calls  for  free  incision  ;  and  in  the 
phlegmonous  variety  of  erysipelas  scarification  is  of  great  value. 

4.  Symptomatic  treatment. — Various  symptoms  may  require  particular 
attention  in  erysipelas,  as  well  as  complications.    High  fever  may  call 
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for  sponging  or  baths,  or  perhaps  phenazone  or  acetanilide  might  he  of 
service.  Extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  throat  or  larynx  demands 
immediate  local  treatment.  If  there  is  much  oedema  about  the  glottis, 
it  may  be  requisite  to  scarify  the  mucous  membrane  covering  this  part| 
or  even  to  perform  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy. 

5.  Prevention. — In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  erysipelas,  it  is 
imperative  upon  those  who  are  attending  cases  of  this  complaint, 
especially  medical  men  and  nurses,  to  exercise  every  precaution  against 
conveying  the  disease  to  others,  particularly  if  they  have  to  come  into 
contact  with  parturient  women,  or  with  persons  suffering  from  wounds 
or  ulcers.  Should  there  be  any  condition  present  in  a  case  in  connection 
with  which  erysipelas  is  liable  to  arise,  such  as  dropsy,  special  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SEPTICEMIA  AND  PYEMIA. 

The  full  discussion  of  these  conditions,  and  especially  pyaemia,'  comes 
more  appropriately  within  the  scope  of  surgical  treatises ;  but  as 
they  also  occur  in  medical  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them 
briefly  in  this  work.  They  are  now  definitely  included  among  the 
infective  diseases. 

Septicemia  implies  a  general  blood-poisoning  or  febrile  infection,  due 
to  the  absorption  of  certain  toxic  materials  within  the  body,  but  un- 
accompanied with  the  formation  of  centres  of  suppuration.  Pycemia  is 
also  a  general  febrile  condition,  which,  however,  is  attended  with  the 
development  of  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  No  absolute 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  these  two  classes  of  cases. 

iEtiology. — Excluding  obvious  injuries  and  operations,  and  puerperal 
conditions,  the  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  septicaemia  or 
pyaemia.  1.  Diseases  of  bone,  either  acute  or  chronic,  leading  to 
necrosis  or  suppuration ;  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  associated 
with  otitis  media,  is  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection,  and  also  disease  of  the  nose.  2.  Affections  of  the  heart 
or  A-essels  originating  septic  materials  which  contaminate  the  blood, 
particularly  malignant  endocarditis,  and  softening  of  clots,  especially 
in  the  veins.  3.  Diffuse  suppuration,  abscess,  or  gangrene  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  either  external  to  or  within  organs.  4.  Ulceration  of 
mucous  surfaces,  such  as  the  throat,  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  or  the 
intestines.  In  relation  to  the  intestines  the  chief  conditions  to  be  remem- 
bered are  typhoid,  tubercular,  or  dysenteric  ulceration  ;  cancer  some- 
times ;  ulceration  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  and  its  consequences ; 
and  fistula.  5.  Inflammation  of  a  low  type  and  attended  with  suppura- 
tion, implicating  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  or  the  urinary 
passages.  Gonorrhoea  is  believed  to  lead  to  apysemic  condition  sometimes. 
Prostatic  septic  thrombosis  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  6.  Diseases 
characterized  by  external  inflammation  of  an  unhealthy  character, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  pus  or  gangrene,  especially  certain  varieties 
of  erysipelas,  variola,  vaccinia  in  connection  with  re-vaccination, 
malignant  pustule,  glanders,  plague,  carbuncles  or  boils.     Under  this 
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class  may  also  be  mentioned  the  effects  of  dissection-  and  post-mortem 
wounds.  7.  Low  fevers  occasionally,  such  as  typhns,  there  being  no 
evident  local  source  of  blood-poisoning.  S.  Idiopathic  pyaemia  has  been 
described,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pyaemia  may  follow  a  very 
slight  injury  in  unhealthy  subjects,  and  that  there  are  many  internal 
causes  which  might  escape  detection.  Septicaemia  may  probably  arise 
from  inhaling  sewer-gas  or  other  product  of  organic  decomposition. 
Intemperance  and  renal  disease  decidedly  predispose  to  this  class  of 
diseases.  In  many  cases  of  phthisis  there  is  really  a  septicasmic 
condition. 

Pathology. — Septicaemia  has  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  namely  : — 
1.  Fermentation  fever,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  fibrin- 
ferments,  which  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  toxins  produced  by  micro- 
organisms, and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  such  organisms  do  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  production.  2.  Saprcemia,  in  which  the  septic  con- 
dition is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  toxins  (ptomaines,  etc.),  formed  by 
putrefactive  bacteria  of  various  kinds,  which  Lave  infected  some  local 
focus  of  necrotic  tissue.  3.  Progressive  septicemia,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  effects  of  toxins  formed  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection,  microbes  also 
actually  enter  the  blood-stream  from  this  focus,  and  there  produce  other 
ptomaines.  These  microbes  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  which  cause 
suppuration,  and  they  gain  access  into  the  blood  either  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  through  the  lymph-channels. 

Pyaemia  is  now  generally  recognized  as  being  the  result  of  the  micro- 
organisms which  cause  suppuration,  namely,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
and  staphylococci.  Several  observers  have  found  a  streptococcus  most 
frequently  present  in  pyaemia,  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  the 
principal  microbe.  These  organisms,  associated  with  some  local  focus 
of  suppuration,  induce  coagulation-necrosis  in  the  small  vessels,  and 
consequent  thrombosis  and  purulent  phlebitis.  Generally  fragments 
of  the  softened  thrombi  become  detached,  and  are  conveyed  as  emboli  to 
various  parts,  where,  if  the  conditions  are  favourable,  the  organisms 
they  contain  set  up  suppuration,  and  thus  more  or  less  numerous 
purulent  centres  are  established.  Their  situation  will  depend  upon  the 
original  seat  of  mischief.  In  conditions  associated  with  external  parts 
or  bones,  the  lungs  are  very  often  affected ;  but  the  infected  particles 
pay  pass  through  these  organs,  and  lodge  in  the  heart  or  kidneys. 
"V\  hen  the  foci  are  in  the  intestines  or  other  structures  which  contribute 
to  the  portal  venous  system,  the  liver  is  mainly  involved  secondarily. 
Malignant  endocarditis  and  allied  conditions  give  rise  to  large  numbers 
of  infective  emboli,  which  are  conveyed  to  the  spleen,  kidneys,  brain, 
h  testines,  and  even  to  the  skin — arterial pyamiia  of  Wilks.  The  general 
symptoms  associated  with  pyaemia  are  attributed  to  contamination  of 
to'-  blood  with  the  products  of  the  microbes  which  set  up  the  suppura- 
tive process. 

Anatomical  Characters. — No  doubt  death  may  occur  from  virulent 
septicaemia  before  any  characteristic  lesions  are  developed.  Pyaemia 
implies  that  abscesses  have  formed,  but  without  entering  into  details,  it 
must  suffice  to  give  a  summary  of  the  morbid  changes  which  may  bo 
met  with  in  different  cases  of  this  class  of  diseases,  namely  : — 1.  Intense 
congestion  throughout  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body;  with 
a  dark  and  fluid  condition  of  the  blood.  2.  Haunorrhages,  in  the  form 
of  petechia)  or  vibices,  in  connection  with  the  skin,  mucous,  and  serous 
membranes;    hemorrhage   into  serous   cavities;    extravasations  into 
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muscles  and  among  deep  tissues  ;  and  apoplectic  clots  in  the  substance 
of  organs,  which  are  prone  to  undergo  rapid  destructive  changes. 
3.  Acute  inflammation  in  the  solid  organs,  of  a  low  type.  4.  Formation 
of  abscesses  in  these  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
or  sometimes  the  substance  of  the  heart;  often  in  considerable  numbers 
and  containing  unhealthy  pus.  5.  Gangrene  of  portions  of  organs. 
6.  Low  serous  inflammations,  especially  pleurisy,  with  a  tendency  to 
purulent  effusion,  which  may  be  confined  within  adhesions.  7.  Inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  membranes,  leading  to  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  some- 
times to  submucous  abscesses  or  gangrene.  8.  Severe  inflammation  of 
joints,  with  a  great  tendency  to  rapid  formation  of  pus,  and  to  destruc- 
tion and  disorganization  of  tissues,  both  within  and  around  the  articula- 
tions, several  of  them  being  usually  involved.  9.  Inflammation  and 
formation  of  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  namely,  in  the 
substance  of  muscles;  in  the  cellular  tissue,  either  superficial  or  deep; 
or  sometimes  in  the  skin  itself,  giving  rise  to  pustules.  The  micro- 
organisms already  alluded  to  are  found  in  the  areas  of  suppuration. 

Symptoms. — Cases  which  are  classed  as  septicemic  differ  greatly  in 
their  severity,  precise  symptoms,  course,  and  duration,  according  to  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  poison,  the  possibilities  of  local  antiseptic 
treatment,  and  other  circumstances.  They  may  be  extremely  grave, 
ending  in  speedy  death,  with  profound  nervous  symptoms.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  slighter  cases  only  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance 
occurs,  which  soon  subsides.  The  usual  phenomena  are  shivering  or 
rigors,  often  repeated ;  rise  of  temperature,  which  is  frequently  rapid 
and  considerable,  to  103°,  104°,  or  more,  with  marked  and  irregular 
remissions  or  even  intermissions  ;  profuse  sweats,  alternating  with  dry- 
ness and  burning  heat  of  the  skin;  a  very  frequent  pulse,  small  and 
compressible,  and  easily  disturbed;  anorexia,  accompanied  with  nausea 
or  vomiting,  or  later  on  with  diarrhoea ;  a  red  and  irritable  or  glazed 
tongue,  tending  to  dryness,  and  soon  becoming  brown,  with  sordes 
on  the  lips  and  teeth;  marked  weakness,  with  tendency  to  prostration, 
combined  with  restlessness ;  and  headache,  followed  by  early  deln-ium, 
mental  heaviness  and  lethargy,  or  other  nervous  phenomena.  The 
patient  wastes  rapidly  ;  and  the  face  may  present  pallor  or  sallowness, 
a  hectic  flush,  or  a  yellowish  hue,  which  in  some  cases  is  very  pro- 
nounced. Respiration  tends  to  become  hurried  and  shallow.  Other 
phenomena  which  may  be  noticed  in  certain  cases  are  enlargement  and 
tenderness  of  the  spleen  ;  albuminuria ;  and  capillary  hemorrhages,  with 
petechia?. 

Pyemia  is  characterized  by  very  similar  symptoms  to  those  just 
described,  but  in  a  well-marked  case  there  is  generally  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed rigor  at  the  outset,  followed  by  profuse  sweating,  and  this  is 
repeated  at  irregular  intervals.  Within  a  short  period  symptoms  ami 
physical  signs  of  the  local  lesions  appear,  differing  according  to  the 
structures  affected,  but  when  situated  internally,  these  have  often  to  he 
looked  for  carefully,  and  not  uncommonly  certain  of  them  cannot  be 
detected.  A  transient  erythematous  rash  is  not  uncommon;  or  there 
may  be  sudamina,  or  a  vesicular  or  pustular  eruption.  The  breath  has  :i 
sweetish  odour  in  some  cases  of  pyemia. 

When  any  case  of  septicaemia  or  pyseinia  tends  towards  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, evidences  of  the  typhoid  state  appear,  namely,  extreme  prostration 
and  adynamia,  wit  h  low  nervous  phenomena ;  the  face  becoming  pale  and 
pinched;  the  heart's  action  exceedingly  rapid,  weak,  irregular,  or  inter- 
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mittent,  as  evidenced  by  the  impulse,  sounds,  and  pulse  ;  the  tongue 
brown  and  dry,  with  sordes  on  the  lips,  teeth,  and  gums;  delirium,  coma, 
or  rarely  convulsions  setting  in  at  last,  with  involuntary  discharge  of 
fa?ces  and  urine.  Hyperpyrexia  sometimes  occurs,  and  hastens  death. 
The  duration  varies  much  in  different  cases. 

Iu  some  instances  pyaemia  runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course,  and  may 
then  terminate  in  recovery. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  pysemia  or  septicaemia 
from  fevers  and  other  affections  with  which  these  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  confounded,  especially  typhoid  fever,  acute  tuberculosis,  acute 
rheumatism,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  ague,  and  certain  other  cases  in 
which  chills  and  high  fever  may  occur,  such  as  pernicious  anaemia, 
Hodgkin's  disease,  gall-stones,  and  rapidly-developing  cancer.  When 
they  occur  in  connection  with  obvious  wounds,  injuries,  operations,  or 
the  puerperal  state,  the  diagnosis  is  easy ;  and  in  many  other  cases  the 
source  of  infection  is  evident  enough,  if  proper  investigation  be  made. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  fact  that  a  septicemic  or  pyaemic  state  exists 
is  clear,  but  it  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  out  its  cause. 
The  more  obscure  morbid  conditions  mentioned  under  the  aetiology  must 
be  kept  in  mind  under  such  circumstances,  and  carefully  sought  for. 
The  inefficiency  of  quinine  is  regarded  as  an  important  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pyaemia  from  malarial  fever  ;  and  microscopical  examination 
of  the  blood  might  be  of  service  in  the  detection  of  malarial  organisms. 
The  possibility  of  septic  conditions  being  due  to  the  entrance  of  poisons 
from  without  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  grave,  but  in  individual  instances  of 
pyaemia  or  septicaemia  the  prognosis  will  depend  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances.   Recovery  sometimes  takes  place  even  in  very  severe  cases. 

Treatment. — The  first  principle  in  the  treatment  of  sejjticaemic  or 
pyaemic  cases  is,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  source  of  infection,  or  to  treat 
it  effectually  by  antiseptic  methods.  Not  uncommonly  this  cannot  be 
done  in  medical  practice.  As  regai'ds  internal  treatment,  the  only  chance 
of  recovery  lies  in  the  free  and  regular  administration  of  nutritious  food, 
stimulants,  and  tonics,  especially  mineral  acids,  quinine,  and  tincture  of 
perch loride  of  iron.  Antiseptics  are  also  strongly  recommended,  and  may 
be  given  along  with  the  remedies  just  indicated.  Antipyretic  remedies 
may  be  needed,  as  well  as  external  applications  of  cold,  to  bring  down 
excessive  temperature,  but  they  are  not  of  much  service  as  a  rule.  The 
administration  of  boric  acid  (gr.  5-15)  with  sulphuric  ether  has  been 
specially  advocated  in  the  treatment  of  septic  diseases.  Local  lesions 
must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise,  and  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
DIPHTHERIA. 


-Etiology.— Diphth 

eria  is  an  independent  acute  specific  disease,  being 
produced  by  a  specific  poison,  and  it  is  distinctly  infectious,  not  unfrc- 
cptently  assuming  a  severe  epidemic  form.  The  complaint  appears  to 
nave  become  increasingly  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  numerous  out- 
breaks have  occurred  in  various  localities,  while  in  many  places  it  has 
wecorne  established  as  an  endemic  disease.     It  is  now  generally  main- 
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tained  that  the  contagium  is  associated  only  or  chiefly  with  the  peculiar 
diphtheritic  deposit,  and  that  this  material  must  be  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  a  mucous  membrane,  or  with  an  abraded  cutaneous  surface 
before  the  complaint  can  be  transmitted  ;  some  believe,  however,  that  the 
contagium  is  also  given  off  in  the  breath,  and  is  contained  in  the  various 
excretions.  It  appears  now  to  be  definitely  decided  that  the  primary 
effect  of  the  infective  agent  in  diphtheria  is  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  strictly  local,  its  action  being  first  exerted  upon  the  throat  or  other 
surface  with  which  it  conies  into  contact,  and  the  general  infection 
being  secondary  to  the  local  lesion.  Some,  however,  maintain  that 
general  infection  through  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  or  possibly  through 
the  alimentary  canal,  may  precede  the  local  manifestations.  The  disease 
may  spread  to  any  of  the  inmates  of  a  house,  but  there  is  always  much 
more  danger  of  infection  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  brought  into- 
immediate  contact  with  a  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria,  and  who 
consequently  inhale  the  breath,  or  are  liable  to  hare  the  morbid  pro- 
ducts coughed  out  upon  them.  The  practice  of  sucking  out  diphtheritic 
membrane  through  the  tube  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  is 
most  dangerous.  Kissing  is  also  accountable  for  the  transmission  of 
diphtheria  in  some  cases.  The  affection  is  more  liable  to  be  propagated 
if  there  is  much  discharge,  as  from  the  nose,  especially  if  cleanliness  is 
not  attended  to.  The  poison  clings  tenaciously  to  houses  and  rooms  for 
a  considerable  period  ;  and  may  be  conveyed  by  fomites,  such  as  cloth- 
ing, toys,  or  other  objects,  as  well  as  by  instruments  used  for  surgical 
purposes.  It  seems  capable  of  being  disseminated  for  some  distance,  and 
this  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  winds.  It  is  probable  that 
diphtheria  or  an  allied  disease  occurs  in  cats  and  other  domesticated 
animals,  as  well  as  among  cattle  and  horses,  and  that  infection  may  he 
thus  conveyed  to  human  beings,  and  also  from  them  to  the  lower  animals. 
The  complaint  may  certainly  be  transmitted  by  infected  milk.  The  same 
individual  may  be  attacked  more  than  once. 

The  researches  made  in  relation  to  the  contagium  of  diphtheria  have  led 
to  some  remarkable  results.  For  a  long  time  bacteria  and  other  organisms 
have  been  known  to  be  almost  constantly  present  in  the  diphtheritic 
membrane  ;  and  masses  or  clumps  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci  are 
found  not  only  in  this  membrane,  bat  also  in  the  deeper  tissues,  the  large 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  in  other  organs. 
These,  however,  have  been  proved  not  to  be  special  infective  agents  of 
diphtheria,  though  they  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  certain  of  t  he 
secondary  phenomena,  such  as  secondary  suppurations,  serous  inflamma- 
tions, and  broncho-pneumonia.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  (hey  may 
help  in  preparing  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  true  diphtheritic  virus,  if  suffi- 
ciently active.  This  virus  is  now  generally  believed  to  consist  in  a  specific 
organism,  known  as  Lofflers  bacillus  dvphtherice,  or  the  Klebs-L6SM 
bacillus.  The  organism  is  invariably  found  in  true  diphtheria  and  mem- 
branous croup  ;  and  has  been  extensively  cultivated  and  submitted 
to  inoculation  experiments.  It  is  a  minute  bacillus,  usually  varying 
from  2-5  to  3  fx.  in  length,  and  from  0"5  to  O'S  jx  in  thickness  ;  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  with  rounded  ends,  which  are  sometimes  swollen: 
and  non-motile.  The  diphtheria  bacillus  possesses  great  tenacity  "I 
life,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  resistance  to  drying,  remaining  dormant 
afterwards  for  a  long  period.    It  also  multiplies  readily  in  milk. 

The  bacilli  of  diphtheria  are  found  practically  only  in  the  false  mem- 
brane, mainly  in  its  superficial  layers,  and  they  multiply  as  this  increases 
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in  thickness.  They  rarely  penetrate  deeply,  or  become  diffused  through 
the  body,  and  are  never  found  in  internal  organs.  They  may  be  scat- 
tered, or  collected  in  lines,  patches,  or  spheroidal  masses.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  these  organisms  will  not  produce  any  effect  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  or  trachea,  unless  it  has  been  abraded 
or  otherwise  injured. 

The  mode  in  which  diphtheria  bacilli  produce  their  effects  upon  the 
system  is  highly  interesting  and  important.  It  seems  certain  that  in 
connection  with  their  growth  and  development  in  the  membrane  one  or 
more  toxic  agents  are  generated,  which  are  absorbed,  and  give  rise  to 
the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  original  researches  of  Ptoux 
and  Yersin  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poison  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  enzyme  or  ferment ;  but  Brieger  and  Fraenkel  regard  it  as  a  tox- 
albumeu.  The  more  recent  investigations  by  Sidney  Martin  (Goulstonian 
Lectures,  1892)  show  that  from  the  tissues  of  patients  who  have  died  of 
diphtheria  two  kinds  of  chemical  substances  can  be  obtained,  both  having 
poisonous  properties  of  the  same  nature,  namely,  albumoses  (proto-  and 
deutero-),  which  are  much  the  more  powerful,  and  an  organic  acid. 
Similar  substances  are  produced  by  the  organism  when  grown  in  meat- 
broth  with  alkali-albumen  added.  His  view,  briefly,  is  that  the  bacillus 
produces  a  ferment  in  its  growth,  which  by  its  local  action  in  the  mem- 
brane originates  albumoses,  and  is  also  absorbed  into  the  blood,  forming 
from  its  proteids  similar  albumoses,  especially  in  the  spleen,  which  have 
definite  toxic  effects,  particularly  on  the  nervous  system. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  bacillus  identical  with  that  of 
diphtheria  morphologically,  and  in  its  modes  of  cultivation,  is  often  jjre- 
sent  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  of  healthy  children,  as  well  as  in  cer- 
tain "  pseudo-diphtheritic  "  membranes,  which  is  not  pathogenic,  and  is 
harmless  when  inoculated.  Hence  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  merely  this  harmless  bacillus,  which  has 
acquired  accidental  toxic  properties.  Roux  and  Yersin  have  found  a 
distinction  between  the  bacilli  obtained  from  the  mouth  of  children  and 
those  of  diphtheria  ;  and  hold  that  those  present  in  pseudo-diphtheritic 
membrane  are  an  attenuated  form.  It  has  been  found  experimentally 
that  cultures  from  different  cases  of  diphtheria  differ  much  in  virulence, 
which  accords  with  the  varying  intensity  observed  in  different  epidemics, 
as  well  as  in  individual  cases  of  the  complaint. 

A  form  of  diphtheria  does  undoubtedly  occur  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  cannot  be  traced  to  infection,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be 
developed  in  connection  with  drainage  emanations,  contamination  of 
drinking  water,  insanitary  surroundings,  or  houses  recently  built  on 
damp  soils.  An  epidemic  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  prevalence  of 
ordinary  sore-throats,  and  virulent  epidemics  have  sometimes  occurred 
in  sparsely  inhabited  country  districts,  in  which  it  has  been  impossible 
to  tmce  infection.  Hence  diphtheria  has  been  classed  by  some  as  a 
mia.rrnn i i'.r.r,,nln(jiouK  disease,  due  to  an  agent  which  can  fertilize  in  air 
Mid  water,  and  when  taken  into  the  human  body  is  capable  of  producing 
the  disease  in  a  contagious  form.  The  formation  of  a  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane may  be  associated  with  scarlatina,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  and 
whooping-cough.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  this  affection  is  not  true 
diphtheria  in  most  cases,  the  specific  bacillus  being  absent,  and  only 
streptococci  and  staphylococci  being  found  in  the  membrane;  this 
f-PF'l ks  particularly  to  scarlet  fever,  but  late  in  its  course  infection 
With  the  actual  hacilluH  diphtheria  may  occur.    Some  throat-conditions 
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appear  to  be  both  diphtherii  Lc  and  sepl  ic.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a, 
form  of  pseudo-diphtheritic  angina  in  which  the  non-pathogenic  bacillus 
already  allnded  to  is  present.  A  membranous  or  croupous  form  of  inflam- 
mation may  also  be  set  up  rarely  by  mechanical  causes;  by  chemical 
irritants,  as  hot  steam,  ammonia,  or  chlorine;  and  by  exposure  to  cold 

The  predisposing  causes  of  diphtheria  are  the  period  of  childhood 
especially  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  or  12th  year ;  individual  and  family 
susceptibility;  bad  feeding  ;  general  debility ;  bodily  fatigue  or  exhaus- 
tion; and  nervous  excitability.  It  frequently  occurs  under  the  most 
satisfactory  sanitary  surroundings,  and  there  has  been  lately  much  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  complaint  is  actually  predisposed  to  by 
unfavourable  hygienic  conditions.  As  regards  children,  special  predis- 
posing causes  in  these  subjects  are  said  to  be  enlarged  tonsils,  chronic 
naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  carious  teeth,  and  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  opinions  of  Dr 
Thorne  Thorne  in  relation  to  diphtheria  demand  special  notice.  His 
observations  as  to  its  distribution  in  England  and  Wales  seem  to  prove 
that  the  complaint  is  encouraged  by  wet  and  cold.  Stagnant  moisture 
is  very  different  from  running  water  in  relation  to  this  disease. 
Originally  diphtheria  was  a  rural  disease,  but  now  it  also  rages  in  urban 
districts,  and  is  becoming  a  stable  affection.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  season- 
able complaint,  generally  beginning  in  September  and  increasing  in 
violence  until  December,  when  it  usually  begins  to  abate,  there  being 
less  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  year.  Sanitary  conditions  certainly  have  some  influence  ;  but  Dr. 
Thorne  is  confident  that  there  is  no  relation  between  polluted  water  and 
diphtheria,  water  being,  to  a  large  extent,  destructive  of  the  organism. 
He  is,  however,  convinced  that  soil  has  some  influence,  especially  when 
there  are  alternations  in  the  level  of  the  subsoil.  He  has  formed  the 
opinion  that  diphtheria  never  attacks  a  healthy  throat.  The  disease  is 
spread  by  aggregation  of  children  in  schools. 

Anatomical  Characters. — A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
attended  with  the  formation  of  patches  of  membranous  exudation,  consti- 
tutes the  ordinary  local  manifestation  of  diphtheria.  At  first  there  is 
redness,  which  may  begin  in  any  part  of  the  throat,  being  accompanied 
with  swelling  and  increased  secretion  of  viscid  mucus.  The  redness 
spreads  over  the  entire  mucous  surface,  and  then  the  exudation  makes  its 
appearance.  The  deposit  may  commence  at  any  spot,  such  as  on  one  of 
the  tonsils,  on  the  soft  palate,  or  at  the  back  of  the  fauces,  and  may 
start  from  one  or  several  points,  at  first  only  small  specks  being  observed, 
which,  however,  speedily  extend  and  coalesce  so  as  often  to  form  exten- 
sive patches,  or  even  to  cover  uniformly  the  entire  surface.  The  patches 
have  a  variable  thickness,  and  they  become  thicker  by  successive  layers 
being  formed  underneath.  The  characters  of  the  deposit  vary  much. 
The  colour  is  usually  grey,  white,  or  slightly  yellowish  ;  but  it  may  be 
brownish  or  blackish.  The  consistence  ranges  from  "  cream  to  wash- 
leather."  The  material  resembles  in  some  cases  wet  parchment  or  damp 
and  dirty  wash-leather.  On  removing  it,  which  is  effected  with  more  or 
less  difficulty,  a  raw  bleeding  surface  is  left,  or  sometimes  a  distinct 
ulcer,  which  is  again  speedily  covered  by  fresh  deposit.  The  under 
surface  of  a  patch  may  present  little  spots  of  blood.  If  the  exudation 
separates  of  itself,  it  is  cither  not  renewed  at  all,  or  only  in  thinner  61ms. 
Occasionally  considerable  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  soft  palate 
uvula,  or  tonsils  is  set  up ;  or  abscesses  may  form. 
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Diphtheritic  deposit  may  spread  from  the  throat  to  the  mouth,  lips,  nose,. 
Eustachian  tubes  aud  tympanic  cavity,  conjunctiva^,  larynx,  trachea,  or 
bronchi;  rarely  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  and  gall-bladder. 
Iu  exceptional  instances  it  starts  primarily  in  certain  of  these  parts, 
especially  the  main  air-tube.  The  membrane  may  appear  over  the 
vulva  or  vagina,  the  anus  and  rectum,  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  the 
external  ear,  and  other  parts.  Any  raw  cutaneous  surface  is  liable  to- 
become  implicated. 

The  minute  changes  w  hich  take  place  in  diphtheria  have  been  studied 
bv  Wagner,  VTeichert,  Oertel,  and  others.  The  bacilli  set  up  inflammation, 
with  migration  of  leucocytes.  The  poison  produced  by  these  organisms 
causes,  first,  necrosis  of  the  cells  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  par- 
tienlarlv  the  superficial  epithelium  and  leucocytes;  but  it  may  also 
affect  similarly  the  deeper  cells  of  the  mucosa  and  other  parts.  Then 
follows  a  hyaline  transformation  of  the  dead  cells,  or  the  production  of 
coagulation-necrosis.  The  false  membrane  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
dead  cells,  most  of  which  have  undergone  the  hyaline  transformation. 
This  change  is  regarded  as  a  conservative  process,  by  which,  to  some 
degree,  the  poison  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  deeper  structures.  It 
does,  however,  become  more  or  less  absorbed,  and  the  contiguous  bron- 
chial glands  show  extensive  foci  of  necrosis.  In  severe  cases  necrotic 
areas  are  also  observed  in  the  internal  organs,  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  blood-vessels  may  likewise  be 
much  altered,  the  capillaries  exhibiting  extensive  hyaline  degeneration. 
In  the  experimental  production  of  diphtheria  by  inoculation  with  the 
barillas  similar  changes  have  been  found,  especially  the  necrotic  areas 
in  the  deep-seated  organs,  associated  in  the  lymph-glands  with  a  remark- 
able fragmentation  of  the  nuclei. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are  enlarged  and  inflamed,  especially 
those  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
are  also  often  swollen.  Should  there  be  much  ulceration  or  gangrene 
of  the  fauces,  general  swelling  of  the  neck  ensues,  owing  to  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  with  serum  or  lymph. 

In  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  the  various  organs  are  found  to  be  much 
congested.  The  spleen  and  the  absorbent  glands  generally  are  enlarged. 
The  bronchial  tubes  usually  contain  more  or  less  muco-purulent  material. 
The  lungs  are  in  most  fatal  cases  the  seat  of  acute  insufflation,  areas  of 
collapse,  capillary  bronchitis,  and  broncho-pneumonia,  or  sometimes  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  kidneys  show  signs  of  acute  parenchymatous 
inflammation,  or  there  is  sometimes  acute  nephritis.  The  spleen  and  liver- 
may  present  the  usual  changes  associated  with  fever.  Fibrinous  coagula 
are  frequently  observed  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  extending 
thence  into  the  great  vessels;  and  the  heart-fibres  may  have  undergone 
Mate  degeneration.  In  many  malignant  cases  the  blood  is  dark  and 
fluid.  In  some  instances  small  haemorrhages  arc  found  in  connection 
with  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes;  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of 
toe  longs,  heart,  and  kidneys. 

*he  peculiar  nervous  phenomena  which  follow  diphtheria  have  been 
attributed  to  anterior  poliomyelitis;  but  more  recent  observations 
•how  that  they  are  probably  due  to  a  multiple  neuritis,  or  degeneration 
Ol  nerve-trunks.  In  his  injection-experiments,  Sidney  Martin  found 
well-marked  changes  in  the  nerves,  both  motor  and  sensory,  affecting 
W8t  the  myelin  sheath,  which  hi  oaks  up  into  fragments  and  disintegrates ; 

10  axis-cylinder  becomes  thin,  and  may  ultimately  break  across.  These 
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changes  occur  regularly  in  patches.  The  central  nervous  system  was 
unaffected.  As  regards  the  heart-disorder  also,  this  is  said  to  be  in  a 
majority  of  cases  due  to  a  neuritis  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 

Symptoms.— Diphtheria  is  a  disease  accompanied  with  local  and 
general  symptoms,  but  differing  much  in  its  intensity  in  different  cases 
as  well  as  in  the  exact  character  of  the  phenomena  observed.  Either 
the  local  or  the  general  symptoms  may  appear  first. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  diphtheria  ranges  usually  from  two  to  four 
days.  It  may  be  limited  to  thirty  hours,  or  may  perhaps  extend  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The  invasion  is  generally  ill-defined,  a  feeling 
of  illness,  languor,  weakness,  and  depression  being  often  experienced" 
accompanied  with  chilliness,  anorexia,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  headache' 
drowsiness,  and  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia.  At  the  same  time  some 
stiffness  of  the  neck,  tenderness  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  or  slight 
sore-throat  may  be  complained  of. 

General  Description.— In  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  local 
symptoms  of  diphtheria  are  mainly  associated  with  the  throat. 
The  patient  complains  of  more  or  less  soreness  or  actual  pain  in 
this  part,  especially  on  swallowing,  and  this  act  may  become 
■difficult  or  even  impossible  in  bad  cases.  There  is  in  many  in- 
stances a  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throat.  On  examination  the 
structures  of  the  fauces  are  seen  to  be  red  and  swollen,  and  covered 
to  a  variable  thickness  and  extent  with  the  diphtheritic  deposit  already 
described.  Sometimes  the  tonsils  and  uvula  are  so  much  enlarged  that 
they  seem  to  block  up  the  passage,  and  an  examination  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  difficulty.  In  bad  cases  more  or  less  extensive 
ulceration  or  sloughing  may  be  observed.  The  diphtheritic  material  is 
not  uncommonly  coughed  up  in  fragments  of  false  membrane;  and 
offensive  matters  are  expectorated  when  the  structures  ulcerate  or 
become  gangrenous.  The  glands  about  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  more  or  less  enlarged  and  tender  ;  in  severe  cases  they  become  much 
swollen,  and  the  structures  of  the  neck  generally  may  be  considerably 
tumefied.  In  some  instances  the  nasal  cavities  are  implicated,  and 
symptoms  arising  therefrom  may  be  the  first  noticed,  a  discharge,  which 
is  often  sanious  and  offensive,  escaping  through  the  nostrils  or  through 
the  posterior  nares.  When  the  larynx  is  involved,  this  event  is 
indicated  by  hoarseness,  or  complete  loss  of  voice  ;  cough,  of  a  hoarse 
and  croupy  character ;  and  obstructive  dyspnoea,  which  often  becomes 
very  urgent,  the  breathing  being  noisy  and  stridulous,  and  subject  to 
paroxysmal  exacerbations.  If  the  deposit  extends  down  the  air-tuba 
to  the  bronchi,  the  respiration  becomes  still  more  embarrassed.  The 
breath  has  often  an  offensive  odour,  and  may  become  extremely  feet  id. 
Should  the  diphtheritic  deposit  form  in  other  parts,  such  as  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  corresponding  local  symptoms  may  be  developed  ;  and  if  it 
occurs  over  external  parts,  it  will  be  evident  on  examination. 

The  general  symptoms  in  diphtheria  are  usually  at  first  of  a  febrile 
character,  but  their  intensity  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  throat.  As  a  rule,  the  temperature  in  this  disease  is  nos 
very  high,  usually  ranging  from  101°  to  103°,  and  it  lias  no  characteristic 
course.  The  patient  not  uncommonly  experiences  a  marked  sense  of 
illness,  weakness,  and  depression,  which  may  be  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  apparent  gravity  of  the  disease;  and  in  some  instances  1  have 
•observed  a  remarkable  foreboding  of  death  on  the  part  of  the  patientj 
when  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  anticipating  such  an 
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event.  In  bad  cases  of  diphtheria  the  general  symptoms  assume  an 
asthenic  or  typhoid  character,  either  from  the  first,  or  during  the  course 
of  the  attack,  the  patient  becoming  greatly  prostrated,  and  presenting 
the  usual  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  typhoid  condition.  When 
the  respiratory  passages  are  involved  the  symptoms  indicate  more  or 
less  interference  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  may  culminate  in 
those  of  actual  asphyxia.  The  urine  in  diphtheria  is  not  only  febrile, 
but  frequently  contains  albumen,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  blood  and 
casts. 

Clinical  Varieties. — Having  thus  pointed  out  the  general  features  of 
the  clinical  history  of  diphtheria,  a  brief  description  will  now  be  given 
of  the  principal  varieties  met  with,  mainly  founded  on  the  classification 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Jenner. 

I.  Mild  form.— Here  there  are  slight  throat-symptoms,  and  on 
examination  redness,  with  more  or  less  diphtheritic  deposit, 'is  visible 
The  glands  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw  are  a  little  swollen  and  tender 
Pyrexia  is  usually  mild  and  of  short  duration,  but  the  temperature  may 
rise  considerably.  The  urine  is  not  albuminous.  Occasionally  the 
throat  is  extensively  covered  with  false  membrane,  while  the  general 
symptoms  are  very  slight.  Recovery  is  generally  rapid  and  complete  • 
and  there  are  no  sequelas  as  a  rule.  It  must  be  remembered,  however' 
that  m  cases  which  at  first  seem  to  be  of  a  very  mild  character  serious 
symptoms  may  at  any  time  supervene,  or  dangerous  sequela?  may  arise 
borne  of  the  cases  coming  under  this  group  would  be  regarded  as  pseudo- 
chphthentic,  where  the  specific  bacilli  are  not  present  in  the  false 
membrane. 

■1.  Acute  inflammatory  form.— After  premonitory  symptoms  hio-h 
pyrexia  sets  m,  the  patient  at  the  same  time  feeling  very  ill  and'weak 
the  pulse  soon  tends  to  become  feeble  and  wanting  in  tone  Throat" 
symptoms  are  prominent,  while  examination  reveals  signs  of  marked 
inflammation,  which  may  be  accompanied  with  much  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  and  uvula,  a  considerable  diphtheritic  deposit  formino-  in 
irom  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  which  possesses  a  fair  degree  of  con- 
nstence  and  toughness     This  may  be  coughed  up  in  pieces  of  variable 
■  u-.    Subsequently  the  throat  may  ulcerate  or  slough  more  or  less 
extensively.    The  disease  sometimes  spreads  to  the  respiratory  passages 
thus  causing  serious  interference  with  respiration.    The  glands  of  the 
W*k  are  much  enlarged.    The  urine  is  febrile  ;  but  also  frequently  con- 
tains much  albumen,  as  well  as  some  granular  casts, 
fmrn  F0BM'— this  variety  there  is  at  first  a  sanious  discharge 

>m  the  nose,  accompanied  with  low  fever.    Soon  the  throat  is  seen  to 
-  red  and  swollen,  and  fluid  escapes  through  the  posterior  nares,  while 
eUnds  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw  swell  considerably.    The  dis- 
harge  may  be  very  fectid.     The  disease  may  spread  through  the 
;  ;  -pnal  ducts  to  the  conjunctiva,  or  to  the  lips  by  means  of  the  dTs- 
rhr  I        A,IernbraTlonf'. deposit  may  also  form  on  the  pharynx  or  larynx 

fitter  being  sometimes  unexpectedly  attacked.   Glandular  inflamma- 

"  ih  usually  very  intense  in  these  cases,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Mwabandance  of  lymphatics  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 

theexurl^r  TT*'"'  :\Si\  TBAC,,KA''  ™™—This  is  characterized  by 
• >;   «    ■  on  s  art.ng  in  he  larynx  and  trachea,  but  it  may  subsequently 

ChehV,tP  ffifr    Lttryn*ea   ay^Ptoms  arc  therefore  prominent 

y  Hetv  is  now  T,  d?  ^xtl-'ncl.clowmvftl-d8  to  the  bronchi, 
variety  is  now  generally  regarded  us  being  almost  always  identical 
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with  so-called  true  croup  or  croupous  laryngitis,  but  this  question  will  be 
considered  under  the  latter  disease.  Here  may  also  he  mentioned  certain 
cases  which  are  grouped  by  Sir  William  Jenner  as  insidious,  m  which, 
without  any  particular  general  disturbance,  and  only  slight  sore-throat, 
laryngeal  symptoms  suddenly  set  in  with  severity,  and  this  course  of 
events  may  terminate  in  speedy  suffocation. 

5.  Asthenic  and  malignant  forms— In  the  asthenic  class  of  cases  the 
o-eneral  symptoms  assume  a  low  type,  either  from  the  outset,  or  during 
the  progress  of  ordinary  diphtheria.  The  sense  of  illness  and  prostra- 
tion becomes  very  great ;  the  complexion  is  dirty-looking  and  opaque ; 
and  the  general  surface  may  assume  a  dirty-yellowish  tint,  having  also 
a  peculiar  feverish  pungency,  though  the  temperature  is  not  remarkably 
hia-h  The  pulse  tends  to  be  very  frequent,  small,  weak,  and  irregular; 
and  the  heart's  action  is  greatly  enfeebled.  The  tongue  becomes  dry 
and  brown,  while  sordes  form  on  the  lips  and  teeth.  Ultimately  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  "  typhoid  state  "  set  in,  with  delirium 
and  other  low  nervous  phenomena,  and  at  last  the  patient  sinks. 

The  symptoms  just  described  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
abundant  diphtheritic  deposit  over  the  throat  or  larynx,  but  the  material 
is  frequently  of  a  soft,  pulpy  kind,  and  hence  the  local  symptoms  are 
often  not  proportionately  severe.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  nasal 
variety.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  extensive  ulceration  and  sloughing 
are  chiefly  met  with,  the  asthenic  symptoms  being  then  due  partly  to 
septicaemia.  Under  such  circumstances  the  breath  becomes  extremely 
foetid  ;  and  there  is  great  swelling  about  the  neck.  Hyperpyrexia  may 
occur  in  some  cases  of  diphtheria ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tempera- 
ture may  fall  below  the  normal. 

A  malignant  variety  of  diphtheria  is  sometimes  met  with,  coming  on 
insidiously,  without  marked  local  or  general  symptoms,  but  occasionally 
with  great  and  unaccountable  mental  depression,  death  taking  place  in 
two  or  three  days,  or  even  earlier. 

6.  Anomalous  form. — A  group  of  cases  may  be  made  to  include 
those  in  which  the  diphtheritic  deposit  first  appears  in  some  unusual 
region,  such  as  over  the  mouth  (buccal),  about  the  anus,  on  the  vulva  or 
vagina,  over  the  glans  penis  or  prepuce,  in  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
or  on  cutaneous  excoriations  or  ulcerations.  The  throat  often  becomes 
secondarily  involved.  The  membranous  deposit  is  white,  buff,  grey,  or 
black,  and  more  or  less  adherent;  it  is  surrounded  by  redness,  usually 
vivid  and  marked.  On  the  skin  its  extension  is  preceded  by  the  forma- 
tion of  vesicles,  and  subsequent  excoriation. 

Complications    and   Sequelae. — Albuminuria  is_  of  frequent  but 
uncertain  occurrence  in  the  course  of  diphtheria.    This  condition  always 
demands  special  attention,  and  should  be  looked  for  daily  in  all  cases 
from  the  first.    It  maybe  merely  febrile,  but  is  most  important  as  a 
symptom  of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis,  when  it  may  be  accompaine 
with  blood-corpuscles,  blood-casts,  and  epithelial  casts  in  the  urine. 
Renal  dropsy  is  very  rare.    Some  observers  aflnrin  that  in  cases  o 
diphtheria  which  have  ended  fatally  within  the  first  few  days,  witn 
abundant  albuminuria,  the  kidneys  have  only  presented  more  or  les 
congestion.    Albuminuria  in  diphtheria  is  an  early  phenomenon,  an 
nephritis  comes  on  much  sooner  in  this  complaint  than  in  scai 'la*1°. 
The  albumen  maybe  found  in  the  urine  within  twenty-four  hours  oi  a 
onset  of  the  disease,  and  usually  appears  about  (he  3rd  or  4th  iaj^ 
being  exceptional  for  the  first  time  after  ten  or  twelve  days.    As  a  ru 
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it  docs  not  continue  long,  being  in  some  instances  a  mere  transitory 
phenomenon ;  sometimes,  however,  it  goes  on  for  several  weeks,  or  may 
even  be  permanent.  The  amount  of  al  bumen  discharged  varies  consider- 
ably, and  it  may  be  very  large  ;  while  it  is  sometimes  intermittent,  or 
more  frequently  varies  in  quantity  at  different  periods  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Occasionally  the  urine  is  much  diminished  or  even 
suppressed  in  diphtheria. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  throat,  air-passages,  and  other  parts  is 
not  uncommon  in  bad  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  there  may  be  purpuric 
spots  on  the  skin.  Cutaneous  rashes  are  occasionally  observed,  transient 
iu  duration,  and  either  erythematous,  erysipelatous,  roseolar,  urticarial, 
or  even  vesicular  in  appearance.  Arthritis  has  occurred  in  exceptional 
cases.  Pulmonary  complications  are  especially  to  be  feared  if  the 
respiratory  passages  are  involved,  namely :— acute  insufflation  of  the 
longs,  the  vesicles  sometimes  -giving  way  ;  lobular  collapse ;  broncho- 
pneumonia; and  occasionally  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Broncho-pneumonia 
is  also  very  liable  to  occur  if  there  is  much  ulceration  or  gangrene  of 
the  throat.  Diphtheritic  exudation  may  extend  even  to  the  bronchi, 
where  it  gradually  merges  into  a  thick  purulent  material.  Pleurisy' 
pericarditis,  or  endocarditis  are  very  rare  complications. 

Diphtheria  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  important  sequela..  Thus,  in 
some  cases  the  progress  towards  convalescence  is  very  slow,  and  a  state 
of  marked  debility  and  anaemia  remains  for  some  time.  Slight  albu- 
minuria may  also  continue  for  a  considerable  period;  or  permanent 
renal  disease  may  be  set  up.  The  most  remarkable  series  of  sequela;, 
however,  are  those  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  discuss  these  sequela?  in  relation  with  the  other  diseases 
of  this  system,  and  in  the  meantime  it  must  suffice  to  state  that 
tney  may  follow  the  mildest  attack  of  diphtheria;  that  they  usually 
hopervene  after  an  interval  of  apparent  convalescence;  and  that  the 
phenomena  are  those  of  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis,  motor  and 
sensory  which  usually  commences  in,  and  may  be  limited  to,  the  throat 
•«m  palate,  but  generally  tends  to  be  more  or  less  progressive,  involving 
ultimately  in  extreme  cases  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes  proving 
atai,  ou  mg  to  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  of  the  heart 
mSZ «  ?h]ldr^Q-  The  eye-muscles,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic, 
«  soiten  affected.  Most  cases  recover,  but  the  duration  of  the  symptoms 
mJS  Ja"able-  Abnormal  sensations,  such  as  hypertesthesia  or 
WulTi .tenderness  in  various  parts,  or  intense  neuralgia,  may  also 
HMIOW  diphtheria, 

intt  ''t'T  (VTTdcr  following  diphtheria  is  of  great  importance,  and  is 
be  Sr    °'    t    hy  infre<lnent  action  (jbrachycardia),  the  beats,  it  may 
.  .  aiimg 'to  40,  30,  or  even  20  ;  or  very  rapid  action  (tachycardia)  ;  <>V 
we  com  1 1  ions  may  alternate.    There  may  be  also  much  feebleness  or 
"regularity  of  action. 

r^T^i0U  and  Terminations.  -The  duration  of  diphtheria  usually 
limit  «    i '"  tWrto  fonrteen  flay«»  but  ifc  may  extend  much  beyond  this 
,  »na  comp] ications  and  sequelm  often  prolong  its  course  cons ider- 
ereni  /"  '  ure  not  veTT  uncommon.    Death  is  a  very  frequent 

I  £'«  1v'a,'y  '"  sorr,e  epidemics.  The  chief  causes  of  death  are  — 
WO* fm!!! to  thc  air-passages  being  implicated,  which  is 
^  QrnrJn  i  1?  children,  and  generally  happens  within  thc  first  week, 
^rnrno  in  ast,"'n,n'  from  th<>  effects  of  the  absorbed  poisons,  most 
in  persons  beyond  thc  nge  of  puberty,  death  usually  occurring 
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after  the  first  week.  3.  Septicemia.  4.  .Renal  disease.  5.  Pulmonary 
complications.  6.  Nervous  sequela-,  especially  when  the  respiratory 
muscles  or  heart  become  involved.  These  are  very  fatal  in  children,  hut 
death  does  not  occur  from  nervous  sequelae  after  a  lapse  of  two  months. 
Occasionally  patients  attacked  with  diphtheria  die -within  a  few  hours, 
apparently  killed  by  the  virulence  of  the  poison.  Sudden  or  very  rapid 
death  has  also  happened  in  several  instances,  probably  due  to  cardiac 
failure,  which  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  or  more  commonly 
during  convalescence,  it  may  be  as  late  as  the  6th  or  7th  week  alter 
apparent  recovery.  When  not  actually  sudden,  death  is  preceded  by 
grave  cardiac  symptoms,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  which  speedily 
culminate  in  a  condition  of  collapse. 

Diagnosis. — The  character  of  the  general  symptoms;  the  local  throat- 
symptoms  ;  with  satisfactory  examination  of  the  throat,  will  in  most 
cases  enable  diphtheria  to  be  recognized.  It  may  at  first  be  mistaken 
for  any  form  of  acute  sore-throat,  or  for  scarlatina,  extensive  thrush,  or 
herpes  on  the  pharynx.  In  the  last-mentioned  complaint  vesicles  may 
be  seen  on  the  fauces,  which  cannot  be  removed  ;  the  pain  is  much  more 
severe,  but  limited ;  and  herpes  is  also  usually  visible  on  the  lips.  Some 
cases  of  follicular  tonsillitis  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from  diphtheria. 
Laryngeal  diphtheria  cannot  be  distinguished  from  croupous  laryngitis, 
and  these  two  conditions  maybe  regarded  as  practically  identical.  The 
nasal  variety  must  not  be  forgotten.  Some  asthenic  cases  of  diphtheria 
may  be  difficult  to  recognize  at  first.  A  history  of  exposure  to  infection 
may  aid  the  diagnosis,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  diphtheria  may 
occur  when  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  any  such  exposure.  Some  cases 
are  so  mild  that  the  fact  of  a  patient  having  had  diphtheria  is  only 
recognized  by  the  development  of  the  nervous  sequela?.  The  detection 
of  the  bacillus  by  trained  bacteriologists,  with  its  subsequent  cultivation 
and  inoculation,  is  now  regarded  as  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
true  diphtheria. 

Prognosis. — Always  grave,  the  prognosis  of  diphtheria  is  much 
worse  in  children  than  adults,  and  especially  in  infants.  It  is  seldom 
fatal  after  25  (Thorne).  The  chief  signs  of  danger  are  : — Implication 
of  the  air-passages,  with  consequent  interference  with  respiration,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  pulmonary  complications ;  extensive  ulcera- 
tion or  sloughing  of  the  throat ;  great  discharge  from  the  nares : 
epistaxis  ;  repeated  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  ;  very  rapid  and  feeble  cardiac 
action  and  pulse,  or  a  very  infrequent  pulse ;  typhoid  symptoms, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  delirium  ;  suppression  of  urine :  signs  of 
uremia;  the  presence  of  abundant  albumen,  blood,  or  easts  in  the  mine, 
particularly  if  accompanied  with  laryngeal  symptoms;  and  a  sudden 
rise  or  fall  of  temperature.  Even  mild  cases  may  prove  fatal  from 
cardiac  failure;  or  the  nervous  sequela?  may  set  in  and  cause  death. 
The  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable  in  certain  constitutions ;  in  par- 
ticular epidemics  ;  and  when  diphtheria  follows  some  other  acute  disease, 
particularly  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  or  occurs  as  a  complication  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  mortality  appears  to  be  greater  during  cold  aud 
damp  seasons. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  cases  of  diphtheria  must  depend 
very  much  on  their  type  and  intensity,  but  even  the  inildesf  ease  needs 
to  be  carefully  watched,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  untoward  course 
of  events.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  that  there  is  no  specific 
remedy  for  this  disease,  and  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  must  be 
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■determined  by  (lie  circumstances  of  eacli  individual  case.  It  may  be 
further  affirmed  that  lowering  measures  are  never  admissible,  a  more 
.or  less  supporting  treatment  being  always  indicated  from  the  outset 
for  diphtheria. 

1.  Genera'  management. — Any  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria 
should,  if  possible,  be  isolated,  and  must  remain  in  bed,  well-protected 
from  draughts,  the  room  being  kept  at  a  moderate  uniform  temperature, 
all  hygienic  conditions  being  duly  observed,  especially  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness and  proper  ventilation,  while  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  by  proper  disinfection  and  other  suitable 
measures.  The  judicious  use  of  disinfectants  in  the  apartment  is  desir- 
able. In  a  severe  case  it  is  important  that  the  air  of  the  room  should 
be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from.  60°  to  65°,  and  kept  slightly 
moist  with  steam,  either  by  means  of  a  steam -kettle,  or  by  boiling  Avater 
in  an  open  vessel  over  a  spirit  lamp.  In  the  case  of  children  it  is  often 
desirable  to  fix  up  a  "  steam-tent,"  especially  if  there  is  any  tendency 
to  implication  of  the  windpipe.  It  may  be  useful  to  impregnate  the 
steam  with  some  disinfectant,  by  boiling  eucalyptus  leaves  in  the  water, 
or  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  carbolic  acid.  It  must  he 
noted,  however,  that  not  a  few  practitioners  object  to  making  the  air 
moist  with  steam ;  and  Dr.  Jacobi  only  approves  of  it  in  cases  of 
tracheo-bronchial  diphtheria. 

In  all  cases  of  diphtheria  a  fair  quantity  of  milk  and  beef-tea  should 
he  given  ;  but  in  those  which  are  at  all  severe  the  diet  demands  strict 
attention.  These  and  similar  nutritious  liquids  must  then  be  adminis- 
tered in  considerable  quantity ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  them  in 
a  peptonized  form.  The  patient  should  also  take  cool  drinks  freely,  and 
suck  small  lumps  of  ice  at  frequent  intervals.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are 
not  required  at  first  in  most  cases,  but  they  must  be  given  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  indication  that  the  vital  powers  are  failing.  They  are 
often  needed  in  large  quantities  in  adynamic  cases,  and  children  bear 
thern  well.  The  best  stimulant  ordinarily  is  brandy,  some  of  which  may 
be  administered  beaten  up  with  eggs.  Good  port  wine  and  iced  cham- 
pagne are  also  very  valuable.  If  a  patient  cannot  or  will  not  swallow, 
or  if  there  is  severe  vomiting,  it  is  highly  important  to  administer  food 
and  stimulants,  as  well  as  medicines,  hy  means  of  enemata,  and  the 
remarks  made  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
scarlatina  apply  equally  in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 

2.  ^  Medicinal  treatment. — A  mild  aperient  may  be  given  daily,  if 
required,  in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Chlorate  of  potassium  may 
be  allowed  in  moderation  in  the  form  of  a  drink.  The  medicine  which 
1  nave  found  most  efficacious  in  cases  of  diphtheria  is  tincture  of  per- 
chlonde  of  iron,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  in 
fnll  doses — x\\  xx-xl  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  may  be  combined 
»n  some  cases  with  quinine  or  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Dr. 
Jacobi  also  speaks  very  favourably  of  this  remedy  as  a  rule,  but  he 
recommends  that  it  should  be  given  in  hourly  or  half-hourly  doses,  or 
oven  every  15  or  20  minutes,  along  with  glycerine.  Quinino  alone  in 
wgc  doses  has  been  advocated  as  almost  a  specific  in  diphtheria. 
mp.  Wade  recommends  iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  ij  to  iv),  with  chlorate 
«  potassium  (gr.  v  to  x),  every  two  or  three  hours.  Numerous  other 
medicines  have  been  specially  advocated,  but  I  will  only  mention 
Calomel,  perchloride,  cyanide,  or  biniodide  of  mercury;  sulphur;  phena- 
W>ne;  and  chloride  of  gold.     Some  practitioners  have  great  faith  in 
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antiseptic  medicines,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  sulpho-carbolates,  sulphite  or 
hyposulphite  of  sodium,  tincture  of  iodine,  salicylate  or  benzoate  of 
sodium,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
these  agents  cannot  be  solely  relied  upon.  Jacobi  recommends  the 
administration  of  chlorate  of  potassium  or  sodium  as  a  preventive 
measure  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria. 

3.  Local  treatment. — -This  demands  careful  consideration  in  every  case 
of  diphtheria,  for  different  cases  need  to  be  treated  in  very  different 
ways.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  there  is  even  now  great 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  experienced  authorities  as  to  what  local 
measures  answer  best  in  this  complaint ;  and  some,  indeed,  think  that 
the  less  that  is  done  in  this  way  ths  better. 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  at  the  present  time  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  diphtheritic  patches  be  torn  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  throat,  but  a  plan  of  treatment  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Nix, 
of  Rude,- Denmark,  which  consists  in  repeatedly  scraping  away  the 
membranes,  and  eventually  the  subjacent  softened  infiltrated  parts,  by 
means  of  a  scoop,  and  cauterizing  the  scraped  surfaces  energetically 
with  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  A  modified  treatment  of  a  similar  kind  is 
practised,  in  which,  after  removal  of  the  membrane,  a  strong  antiseptic 
is  applied. 

The  application  of  ice  externally  to  the  neck  was  recommended  by  the 
late  Sir  Morel  1  Mackenzie  in  the  early  stage  of  diphtheria,  but  is 
contra-indicated  when  it  causes  pain,  in  young  children,  in  advanced 
stages,  and  especially  if  gangrene  be  present ;  it  may  be  employed  if 
the  external  glands  are  much  enlarged.  Poultices  or  fomentations  to 
the  neck  are  useful  in  some  cases. 

Coming  now  to  the  employment  of  topical  applications  directly  to  the 
throat,  these  may  be  made  either  by  means  of  a  solid  substance,  as  a 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver;  gargles;  steam-inhalations;  injections  with 
a  syringe  ;  the  index-finger  swathed  in  lint ;  a  large  and  soft  throat- 
brush,  or  a  firm  cotton- wool  brush;  atomized  spray;  insufflation  of 
powders  ;  or  fumigation.  The  methods  of  application  must  be  accom- 
modated to  the  age  and  other  conditions  of  the  patient,  and  to  the 
purpose  intended  to  be  carried  out,  but  more  than  one  mod  3  may  he 
combined  in  the  same  case;  for  instance,  patients  who  are  old  enough 
may  gargle  with  advantage,  while  inhalations,  the  spray,  or  other  modes 
are  employed  at  stated  intervals.  Gargling,  however,  is  not  uncommonly 
inadmissible  or  useless  in  diphtheria.  Another  method  which  has  been 
advocated  is  to  wash  the  membrane  off  the  fauces  by  nasal  injections. 

"With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  applications  which  are  used,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  their  several  groups. 

a.  Caustics  and  Astringents. — The  objects  of  the  application  of  caustics 
are  to  destroy  the  diphtheritic  deposit,  and  to  cheeky  its  advance  or 
extension.  Those  which  ai'e  chiefly  employed  include  nitrate  of  silver, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  solid  stick,  or  in  strong  solution  (9i  to  51  bi 
water);  and  equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  The  actual 
cautery  has  also  been  advocated.  Powerful  astringents  are  likewise  made 
use  of,  such  as  tincture  or  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  mixed  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  glycerine.  The  liquids  arc  applied  by  means  of  a 
brush.  Most  practitioners  at  the  present  time  are  decidedly  averse  to 
the  use  of  these  agents  in  any  form.  If  they  are  employed  at  all,  it 
should  only  bo  at  a  very  early  period,  the  application  being  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  made,  around  as  well  as  over  the  membranous  patches. 
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It  is  really  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  treatment  is  positively 
beneficial,  and  it  certainly  may  do  much  harm  ;  while  its  repetition  at 
more  or  less  frequent  intervals,  as  recommended  by  some,  is  decidedly 
mischievous.  Weak  astringent  gargles,  containing  tincture  of  perchloride 
of  iron  and  glycerine,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  or  without  chlorate 
of  potassium,  tannin,  alum,  aud  other  agents  of  this  class,  have  been 
much  employed  ;  and  tannin,  or  alum  mixed  with  sugar,  have  been  used 
as  powders  for  insufflation. 

b.  S team- inhalations.— -These  are  generally  recognized  as  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  some  practitioners  rely  upon 
them  entirely.  They  may  be  employed  at  more  or  less  frequent 
intervals,  or  even  constantly,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 
They  are  particularly  useful  if  the  windpipe  becomes  involved;  and 
may  be  of  service  in  promoting  detachment  of  the  membrane. 

c.  Solvents.— Several  agents  have  been  applied  locally,  intended  either 
to  dissolve  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  or  at  any  rate  so  to  separate 
its  molecular  particles  that  it  easily  conies  away.  The  agents  chiefly 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  lactic  acid,  lime-water  or  steam  containing 
small  particles  of  lime  evolved  in  the  process  of  slacking,  salt  water, 
chlorate  of  potassium,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  sodium,  borax, 
resorcin,  pepsin,  trypsin,  and  papaine.  Dr.  Young,  of  Rome,  has  em- 
ployed with  much  success  a  solution  of  three  drachms  of  lactic  acid  in 
eight  ounces  of  lime-water.  Lactic  and  acetic  acids  have  been  con- 
sidered useful  for  neutralizing  the  poison  produced  by  the  diph- 
theria bacilli.  These  applications  are  usually  best  made  by  means 
of  some  spray- apparatus,  but  they  are  also  employed  directly,  and 
some  of  the  drugs  mentioned  may  be  mixed  with  glycerine  and  applied 
with  a  brush. 

d.  Antiseptics. — Of  the  value  of  the  persistent  use  of  antiseptic  agents 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  especially  when  putrefactive  or  gangrenous  pro- 
cesses are  set  up,  and  they  may  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  diph- 
theritic organisms  and  their  products:  The  chief  agents  used  are  carbolic 
acid,  tincture  of  iodine, bichloride  of  mercury,  Condy's  fluid,  hypochlorite 
of  sodium,  chlorine  water,  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  boric  acid,  salicylic 
acid  or  salicylate  of  sodium,  acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  chloral  hydrate, 
quinine,  sulphurous  anhydride  derived  from  burning  sulphur  or  sul- 
phurous acid  in  solution,  iodoform  or  iodol,  oil  of  peppermint,  and 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Most  of  these  may  be  emplo^yed  as  gargles, 
sprays,  or  direct  local  applications  ;  and  the  volatile  antiseptics  are  very 
valuable  as  inhalations.  Calomel  has  been  employed  as  a  vapour,  being 
volatilized  by  heat. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  local  measures  which  have  been  advocated  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria.  It  must  again  be  urged  that  every  case  requires 
careful  consideration,  and  must  be  managed  on  its  own  merits.  It  is 
certainly  safer,  in  my  opinion,  to  err  on  the  side  of  doing  too  little  than 
too  much,  as  regards  the  employment  of  powerful  and  irritating 
remedies.  Some  writers  are  strongly  in  favour  of  frequent  applications  to 
tii"  throat,  employing  them  at  very  short  intervals,  even  every  half  01 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  have  attributed  the  want  of  success  in  local 
treatment  to  neglect  of  this  point.  So  far  as  the  use  of  milder  remedies 
is  concerned,  especially  of  antiseptics,  by  means  of  the  spray,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  might  often  be  used  with  ail  vantage  more 
freely  than  is  the  general  custom. 
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When  the  nasal  cavities  are  affected,  they  must  be  frequently  and 
thoroughly  cleared  out  by  antiseptic  injections,  either  by  means  of  the 
syringe  or  the  spray-apparatus.  Various  other  applications  are  recom- 
mended, such  as  plugs  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  an  oily  solution  of 
menthol.  Jacobi  specially  recommends  for  this  purpose  common  salt- 
a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  ;  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ■ 
or  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  mercury  1,  chloride  of  sodium  35  water 
1,000.  Should  the  nostrils  be  blocked,  they  can  be  cleansed  by  means 
of  a  probe  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  and  dipped  in  carbolic  acid  solution. 

4.  The  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  when  the  main  air-tube  is 
involved  in  diphtheria  is  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  Jacobi  thinks 
that  the  early  administration  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  of  great  service 
in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  that  it  may  prevent  the  necessity  for 
tracheotomy.  If  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  only  moderate,  relief  may 
perhaps  be  afforded  by  giving  an  emetic,  to  expel  some  of  the  exudation, 
especially  sulphate  of  zinc  or  ipecacuanha;  or  by  subcutaneous  injection 
of  apomorphine.  Paroxysmal  dyspnoea  may  sometimes  be  alleviated  by 
inhalations  of  chloroform  or  ether.  Should  there,  however,  be  evidence  of 
considerable  and  inci^easing  obstruction  to  the  breathing,  the  proper  treat- 
ment unquestionably  lies  in  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  or  larijngo- 
tomy  before  it  is  too  late.  The  trachea  should  be  opened  as  high  up  as 
possible.  It  may  be  requisite  to  remove  pieces  of  membrane  through 
the  tracheotomy-tube,  but  this  should  not  be  done  by  the  mouth  of  the 
operator,  except  under  urgent  circumstances,  but  by  some  suitable  suction- 
apparatus.  If  the  mouth  has  been  used,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
out  with  some  antiseptic  immediately  afterwards.  The  utmost  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  after  the  operation,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  tracheotomy-tube  must  also  be  kept  properly 
cleansed.  The  operation  almost  always  affords  temporary  relief  and 
prolongation  of  life ;  ultimately  the  issue  is  frequently  fatal,  but  still 
not  a  few  cases  recover,  some  when  apparently  in  almost  a  hopeless 
condition.  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
employment  of  artificial  respiration,  by  means  of  the  double-acting 
bellows,  was  efficacious  in  saving  the  life  of  a  patient  when  in  extremis, 
after  tracheotomy  had  been  performed.  If  there  are  signs  that  the 
bronchi  are  extensively  involved,  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
opening  the  windpipe.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnine, 
inhalation  of  oxygen,  artificial  respiration,  or  the  use  of  the  interrupted 
current  may  be  of  service  in  threatened  asphyxia. 

The  tz^eatment  of  diphtheria  of  the  main  air-tube  by  "  intubation  of 
the  larynx  "  has  been  advocated  on  the  ground  that,  while  less  severe 
than  tracheotomy,  it  is  quite  as,  or  more,  effectual  in  relieving  dyspnoea. 
My  experience  of  this  treatment  is  not  favourable  on  the  whole,  but  it 
has  been  successful  now  and  then. 

5.  Symptoms  or  complications  may  need  special  attention  in  diph- 
theria, such  as  sickness,  or  hyperpyrexia,  which  must  be  managed  on 
ordinary  principles.  It  is  important  to  look  to  the  urine,  and  should 
there  be  any  signs  of  suppression,  poultices  and  fomentations  should  be 
freely  applied  over  the  loins,  or  dry-cupping  may  bo  employed.  Adynamic 
or  typhoid  symptoms  call  for  the  administration  of  ammonia  and  tincture 
of  bark,  camphor,  ether,  and  allied  remedies;  in  extreme  cases  ether 
may  even  be  injected  subcutaneously.  When  there  arc  signs  of  cardiac 
failure,  digitalis,  strychnine,  or  caffeine  arc  called  for,  in  addition  to  free 
stimulation. 
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6.  Convalescence. — A  patient  who  has  had  diphtheria  must  be  care- 
fully watched  during  convalescence,  special  attention  being  paid  to  t  he 
heart.  Change  of  air  is  most  useful,  especially  to  the  seaside.  (Jood 
diet  is  essential,  with  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil.  For  the  nervous  sequela? 
i  he  best  remedies  are  quinine,  iron,  and  strychnine,  along  with  a  sup- 
porting and  nutritious  diet,  which  should  include  a  moderate  supply  of 
stimulants.  Rest  in  bed  is  often  indicated;  and  sudden  exertion  must 
be  particularly  avoided  when  the  cardiac  rhythm  is  disturbed.  Massage 
and  galvanism  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  paralyzed  parts.  If 
deglutition  is  seriously  interfered  with,  feeding  should  be  carried  out 
bv  means  of  the  stomach-tube. 

'  7.  Prevention. — Children  in  a  house  where  diphtheria  exists  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  school,  or  to  mix  with  others  in  any  way.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  apart  for  at  least  a  fortnight  after  apparent 
recovery,  and  the  mouth  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  as  bacilli  are 
said  to  remain  in  the  buccal  secretions  for  some  time.  The  importance  of 
attending  to  the  teeth  and  tonsils  in  children  has  been  urged  by  Caille, 
as  a  preventive  measure  in  relation  to  diphtheria.  Kissing  a  diph- 
theritic patient  must  be  absolutely  forbidden ;  and  medical  men,  when 
examining  the  throat  or  performing  tracheotomy,  should  cover  the  mouth 
with  cotton  wool  or  some  other  protective.  Antiseptic  mouth-washes 
may  also  be  used  by  those  directly  exposed  to  infection.  Protective 
inoculation  against  diphtheria  has  been  introduced,  but  does  not  seem 
as  yet  to  be  of  any  real  service.  The  apartment  Avhich  has  been 
•occupied  by  a  diphtheritic  patient  must  be  most  thoroughly  disinfected, 
as  well  as  all  articles  likely  to  act  as  fomites,  on  account  of  the  great 
vitality  of  the  bacilli.  The  fact  that  diphtheria  may  be  conveyed  by 
milk  must  not  be  forgotten  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MUMPS— IDIOPATHIC  PAROTITIS. 

.Etiology. — Mumps  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  infectious.  Almost  invariably  the  complaint  assumes  an  epi- 
demic form,  but  it  may  be  localized  in  houses  or  institutions  where  a 
number  of  young  persons  are  aggregated  together.  It  rarely  occurs 
except  in  young  individuals,  being  very  common  about  the  period  of 
puberty,  and  also  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age.  Males  are  much  more 
frequently  attacked  than  females.  Epidemics  are  most  common  in 
8pring  and  autumn. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Mumps  is  chiefly  characterized  anatomi- 
cally by  infl  animation  of  one  or  both  parotid  glands.  Whether  the 
process  begins  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  as  a  catarrh  of  the  gland-ducts, 
la  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  affected  gland  becomes  hyportumic  and 
enlarged,  being  infiltrated  with  a  serous  fluid.  Fibrinous  exudation  is 
Jot  of  ten  observed;  and  extremely  rarely  is  there  any  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  pus.  The  tissues  around  are  more  or  less  infiltrated.  As 
a  role  the  swelling  rapidly  subsides,  and  the  gland  returns  to  its  normal 
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condition.  Occasionally  the  submaxillary  and  other  neighbouring  glands 
are  involved.  The  testicles  may  become  affected;  or  in  females  the 
labin,  ovaries,  or  mammary  glands.  Implication  of  the  testes  has  been 
attributed  to  extension  from  an  inflamed  urethra. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  for  mumps  varies  from  twelve 
to  twenty-one  days.  In  most  cases  there  is  some  degree  of  premonitory 
fever,  which  generally  lasts  from  one  to  three  days  before  local  symp- 
toms are  manifested,  but  occasionally  they  come  on  simultaneously. 
Pyrexia  usually  continues  throughout  the  attack,  but  may  subside  on 
the  appearance  of  the  local  signs,  and  it  is  seldom  severe,  nor  does  the 
patient  feel  particularly  ill.  A  swelling  or  fulness  appears  in  the  region 
of  either  parotid  gland,  commencing  just  below  the  external  ear,  and 
then  extending  up  to  the  zygoma,  as  well  as  to  a  variable  extent  over 
the  face  and  down  the  neck,  thus  giving  rise  to  much  disfigurement. 
It  has  an  elastic  feel,  being  firmer  over  the  centre  than  at  the  circum- 
ference. The  skin  may  be  reddened  over  the  swelling,  but  is  frequently 
unaltered.  More  or  less  pain  or  uneasiness  is  felt,  with  a  sense  of 
tension,  increased  by  opening  the  mouth,  by  masticating,  or  by  swallow- 
ing ;  there  is  also  tenderness  on  pressure.  Salivation  occurs  now  and 
then;  and  occasionally  deafness  is  complained  of.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  swelling  subsides  about  the  5th  or  6th  day,  and  has  quite 
disappeared  in  two  or  three  clays  more  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  gland 
on  the  opposite  side  frequently  becomes  affected,  and  goes  through  a 
similar  course ;  or  both  glands  may  be  involved  simultaneously.  A 
hardness  occasionally  remains  for  some  time  ;  and  in  very  exceptional 
instances  abscesses  form  in  the  gland,  which  open  externally,  or  into- 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  submaxillary  gland  is  sometimes 
attacked  ;  and  the  surrounding  lymphatic  glands,  as  well  as  the  tonsils, 
are  often  enlarged. 

An  important  character  of  mumps  is  its  liability  to  so-called  metas- 
tasis, especially  in  adults.  This  event  may  be  preceded  by  some  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  testicle  is  most  frequently  attacked,  orchitis  setting  in 
as  the  inflammation  subsides  in  the  parotid,  with  effusion  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  oedema  of  the  scrotum.  Occasionally  the  parotid 
gland  and  testicle  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  or  alternately  for 
several  times  in  succession.  The  orchitis  generally  runs  a  favourable 
course,  but  it  may  lead  to  -wasting  of  the  testicle.  In  females  the 
labia,  mammary  gland,  or  ovary  may  be  attacked  in  the  same  way. 
Meningitis  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  very  rare  cases  of  mumps. 

Treatment.— In  most  cases  of  mumps  but  little  treatment  is  required. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  indoors,  in  a  comfortable  room,  or 
even  in  bed  if  the  complaint  is  at  all  severe.  An  aperient  is  useful  at 
the  outset,  and  the  bowels,  should  be  kept  regulaily  open.  A  salmi 
mixture  may  be  given  ;  and  during  convalescence  quinine  is  sometimes 
required.  The  diet  should  consist  of  liquids,  especially  milk  and  beefj 
tea.  The  only  local  treatment  generally  needed  is  to  use  hot  fomenta- 
tions, and  to  cover  the  parotid  region  with  cotton-wool.  The  application 
of  two  or  three  leeches  may  possibly  be  indicated  in  severe  cases.  13 
an  abscess  forms  it  must  be  opened;  and  any  hardness  that  is  left  ma| 
be  removed  by  friction  with  oil,  or  by  painting  the  surface  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  When  metastasis  takes  place,  it  is  recommended  to- 
endeavour  to  excite  the  return  of  inflammation  in  the  parotid  gland  by 
means  of  mustard  poultices  or  blisters.  Orchitis  must  be  treated  by 
rest,  fomentations,  and  other  appropriate  measures. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WHOOPING— OR  HOOPING-COUGH— PERTUSSIS. 

.Etiology. — Whooping-cough  is  undoubtedly  an  infectious  disease, 
depending  upon  a  specific  -poison,  which  may  travel  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  atmosphere,  or  be  conveyed  by  fomites,  but  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  transmitted  by  intimate  association  of  individuals. 
The  contagium  is  chiefly  given  off  in  the  breath,  and  is  believed  to  be 
present  in  the  secretions  from  the  nasal  and  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
branes. Various  organisms  have  been  described,  including  a  peculiar 
bacillus  in  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  and  sputum,  but  these  are 
not  recognized  by  reliable  authorities.  Whooping-cough  commonly 
occurs  in  an  epidemic  form,  but  may  be  sporadic.  It  maybe  communi- 
cated by  infection  before  the  characteristic  "whoop"  is  developed.  A 
pronounced  second  attack  is  scarcely  ever  observed. 

The  chief  predisposinq  causes  of  pertussis  are  .childhood,  especially  from 
1  to  8  years  of  age  ;  the  female  sex  ;  weakness  and  anaemia,  with  nasal 
or  bronchial  catarrh  ;  a  cold  and  damp  season  or  climate ;  and  exposure 
to  all  causes  of  "  cold."  With  regard  to  age,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
the  complaint  may  occur  in  adults,  or  even  in  advanced  life,  when  it  may 
be  very  serious.  An  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  has  often  immediately 
preceded  or  followed  one  of  measles,  less  commonly  of  scarlatina. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. — Whooping-cough  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  a  peculiar  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  attended  with  hyperesthesia.  It  has  also  been  attributed 
to  some  morbid  condition  affecting  the  vagus  nerve  ;  to  a  reflex  neurosis 
from  the  nasal  cavities  or  the  air-passages  ;  or  to  some  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Some  observers  affirm  that  redness,  with  slight 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  may  be 
seen  with  the  laryngoscope  during  life;  others  deny  this  statement. 
There  may  be  evidences  of  catarrh  in  fatal  cases,  but  frequently  these 
are  absent.  Those  who  advocate  the  nervous  origin  of  the  disease 
have  described  signs  of  inflammation  about  the  vagus  nerves;  enlarged 
bronchial  or  tracheal  glands  pressing  upon  these  nerves ;  or  congestion 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  none  of  these  appearances  are  observed.  The  most  important 
morbid  conditions  associated  with  whooping-cough  are  those  which  will 
he  mentioned  as  complications,  especially  bronchitis  ;  lobular  collapse 
of  the  lungs;  acute  insufflation  or  emphysema;  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
Rarely  croup,  meningitis,  or  other  unusual  complications  are  met  with. 

Symptoms.  —  The  period  of  incubation  for  whooping-cough  is  uncertain, 
but  is  said  to  range  usually  from  six  to  twelve  days,  fourteen  days 
being  the  extreme.  Dr.  William  Squire  has  found  evidence  of  the 
development,  of  the  disease  as  early  as  from  two  to  four  days  after 
exposure  to  infection.  The  symptoms  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
certain  stages. 

First  or  Catarrhal  stage. — At  the  commencement  whooping-cough 
presents  no  characteristic  signs,  there  being  merely  pyrexia,  which 
may  be  slight  or  sharp,  accompanied  with  signs  of  catarrh,  namely, 
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running  from  the  nose,  sneezing,  redness  of  the  eyes,  frequent  and 
usually  severe  paroxysms  of  cough,  at  first  dry,  but  soon  attended  with 
a  peculiar  expectoration.    This  stage  may  last  from  two  days  to  two 
three  weeks  or  more,  and  its  duration  and  severity  will  indicate  the 
probable  duration  and  intensity  of  the  entire  attack. 

Second  or  Spasmodic  stage. — The  fully-established  disease  is  chai-ac- 
terized  by  peculiar  fits  of  spasmodic  cough.  A  paroxysm  generally 
sets  in  abruptly  without  any  obvious  cause,  but  it  may  be  excited  by 
emotion,  such  as  crying,  irritation  in  the  throat,  the  act  of  swallowing, 
or  a  close  and  dusty  atmosphere.  It  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  a 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  throat,  or  some  other  unpleasant  feeling. 
Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  by  marked  pallor,  or  even  a  sensation  of 
faintness.  At  the  onset  of  an  attack,  children  often  run  to  their  mother 
or  nurse  for  help,  and  their  sufferings  arc  most  trying  to  witness. 
The  cough  is  very  severe  and  distressing,  consisting  of  a  number  of  short, 
quick,  spasmodic  or  convulsive,  and  forcible  expiratory  puffs,  followed 
by  a  prolonged,  clear,  shrill,  or  crowing  inspiration,  or  "  whoop,"  these 
alternating  for  a  variable  number  of  times;  if  the  fit  is  of  very  long 
duration,  the  cough  at  last  becomes  almost  inaudible.  It  is  usually 
terminated  by  the  expectoration  of  a  small  amount  of  tenacious  mucus ; 
or  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  viscid,  clear  fluid,  which  may  also  be  dis- 
charged through  the  nose ;  not  uncommonly  vomiting  also  takes  place. 
Breathing  being  interfered  with,  the  child  speedily  presents  the  appeai'- 
ances  characteristic  of  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  and  venous 
congestion,  and  in  prolonged  attacks  may  become  almost  asphyxiated. 
Usually  there  is  a  feeling  of  much  exhaustion,  with  soreness  about  the 
muscles  of  the  chest,  after  a  paroxysm,  but  these  sensations  soon  pass 
away.  As  accidental  events  there  may  occur  bleeding  from  the  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  ears,  or  rectum ;  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  and  fasces ; 
hernia  or  prolapsus  ani ;  or  convulsions.  Physical  examination  of  the 
-chest  during  a  fit  reveals  that  air  does  not  enter  the  lungs  properly  ;  and 
there  is  frequently  in  young  patients  marked  retraction  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  during  inspiration.  The  physical  signs  of  pulmonary 
complications  can  often  be  detected. 

The  frequency  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms  in  whooping-cough 
vary  greatly,  the  one  being  generally  in  proportion  to  the  other.  As  a 
rule  the  disease  becomes  intensified  up  to  a  certain  point,  attaining  its 
height  at  about  the  end  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  week,  and  then  it 
subsides  gradually. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  fits  the  patient  is  usually  apparently 
well,  but  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  prolonged  exhaustion,  languor, 
and  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  sleeplessness,  pyrexia,  and  other 
symptoms ;  or  various  complications  may  give  rise  to  their  special 
clinical  phenomena. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  T.  Morton  drew  special  attention  to  a  condition 
which  had  long  been  known,  namely,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ulceration 
about  the  framum  linguse  in  cases  of  whooping-cough.  Subsequent 
observations,  however,  by  Prof.  Roger  showed  that  I  his  lesion  is  in  no  way 
specific,  and  that  it  does  not  hold  any  causative  relation  to  (lie  disease. 
Its  origin  is  purely  mechanical,  the  lesion  being  due  to  the  impulsion 
forwards  of  the  tongue  in  its  hyperoamic  state  against  the  lower  teetli 
during  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  when  the  frreiium  is  easily  cut  by  the 
sharp  lower  incisors.  It  may  be  of  use  in  diagnosis  in  cases  of  pertussis, 
where  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  thoroughly  declared,  as  this  is  the 
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onlv  complaint  in  which  the  cough  is  violent  enough  to  propel  the 
toiujue  against  the  teeth. 

Third  or  Decline  stage. — There  is  no  sudden  transition  to  this  stage, 
but  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  paroxysms, 
while  the  cough  loses  its  special  characters,  and  expectoration  becomes 
more  easy,  resembling  in  its  nature  that  of  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh. 
Finally  the  cough  stops  altogether.    The  general  health  also  improves. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. —Some  of  these  are  directly  due  to  the 
eoagh  :  others  are  accidental.  They  chiefly  include  bronchitis,  which 
may  become  capillary  ;  lobular  collapse  ;  emphysema  or  acute  insuffla- 
tion of  the  lungs;  rupture  of  air- vesicles,  followed  by  interstitial 
emphysema,  a  collection  of  air  in  the  mediastinum,  or  subcutaneous 
emphysema;  broncho-pneumonia;  pleurisy;  phthisis;  acute  tubercu- 
losis ;*  croup  ;  convulsions  ;  cerebral  apoplexy  ;  meningitis;  hemiplegia; 
sudden  blindness,  with  optic  neuritis  followed  by  optic  atrophy  ;  gastritis 
or  enteritis,  with  obstinate  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  ;  and  hernia.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  urine  is  frequently  saccharine  in  whooping-cough. 
Dr.  Dolau  examined  the  urine  of  fifty  children  with  confirmed  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  only  found  traces  of  sugar  in  thirteen. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — The  entire  duration  of  whooping- 
cou°h  is  very  variable,  but  from  six  to  eight  weeks  is  about  the  average. 
The  third  stage  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  a  relapse  is 
not  uncommon.  Most  cases  terminate  in  recovery,  but  death  is  not  an 
infrequent  event,  being  usually  the  result  of  complications.  Permanent 
organic  mischief  of  different  kinds  not  uncommonly  follows  whooping- 
cough  ;  or  the  chest  may  become  deformed. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  this  complaint  cannot  be  diagnosed 
with  certainty,  but  it  might  be  suspected  if  the  disease  is  epidemic  ;  if  a 
child  suffers  from  cough  of  a  violent  and  spasmodic  character ;  and  if 
there  is  pyrexia.  Subsequently  the  peculiar  fits  of  cough,  with  cha- 
racteristic expectoration,  are  usually  absolutely  distinctive  of  whooping- 
cou^h.  In  doubtful  cases  ulceration  about  the  fraenum  lingua?  might 
help  the  diagnosis.  The  possible  occurrence  of  whooping-cough  in 
adults  or  old  persons  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Prognosis. — Whooping-cough  is  always  a  serious  disease,  and  calls 
for  ;t  guarded  prognosis.  The  general  circumstances  which  increase  its 
gravity  are  early  infancy  ;  the  period  of  dentition  ;  constitutional  weak- 
3;  residence  in  a  large  town;  poverty  and  its  surroundings;  and 
epidemic  prevalence.  The  complaint  is  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms ;  to  the  degree  of  pyrexia ; 
and  to  the  gravity  of  the  complications  present.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
fatal  among  negroes  in  the  United  States. 

Treatment. --The  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of  whooping- 
cough  are  to  prevent  or  subdue  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  any  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes;  to 
obviate  complications,  and  treat  them  as  they  arise;  to  attend  to  the 
general  health,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the  important  organs  and 
functions  ;  to  promote  convalescence;  and  prevent  or  treat  sequela?. 

1.  General  treatment. — A  child  suffering  from  suspected  whooping- 
congh  should  at  the  outset  be  kept  in  a  warm  room,  or  even  in  bed;  bo 
well-clad,  with  flannel  next  the  skin;  and  have  w  arm  drinks,  in  order  to 
promote  perspiration.  An  aperient  may  be  given  if  required.  During 
the  catarrhal  stage,  it  may  be  well  to  administer  a  mixture  containing 
•solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  ipecacuanha  wine,  and  compound  tine- 
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ture  of  camphor.  When  the  disease  is  established,  the  most  serviceable 
remedies  for  internal  administration  are  pulmonary  sedatives  and  anti- 
spasmodics. Most  of  these  are  powerful  drugs,  and  should  only  be  given 
under  proper  supervision.  The  most  efficient  are  extract  or  tincture  of 
belladonna ;  preparations  of  opium  or  morphine;  hydrocyanic  acid;  hydro- 
bromic  acid  or  bromides  ;  hydrate  of  chloral ;  conium-juice  ;  tincture  of 
hyoscyamns ;  tincture  of  lobelia  ;  cannabis  indica ;  ether  ;  and  chloro- 
form. The  alkaline  carbonates,  especially  carbonate  of  potassium,  are 
believed  to  be  useful,  and  either  of  these  may  be  combined  with  one  of 
the  above  remedies.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  decided  benefit 
from  a  combination  of  ipecacuanha  wine  with  hydrocyanic  acid  (ui  \  to  \), 
or  with  tincture  of  belladonna.  Oxymel  of  squill  has  also  been  specially 
recommended.  Some  advocate  the  employment  of  chloroform  or  ether 
by  inhalation  to  relieve  the  paroxysms.  Emetics  are  useful  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  bronchi. 

2.  Specific  treatment. — Numerous  specific  remedies  have  been  advocated 
for  whooping-cough,  but  in  most  instances  they  all  fail.  The  chief  are 
alum  (which  is  in  some  cases  decidedly  valuable)  ;  dilute  mineral  acids, 
especially  nitric  ;  cochineal;  arsenic;  mix  vomica  or  strychnine  ;  bromide 
of  potassium  or  ammonium;  infusion  of  clover;  quinine  in  small  doses 
often  repeated  ;  phenazone  or  acetanilide  ;  tincture  of  myrrh  ;  repeated 
emetics  ;  and  certain  antiseptics.  Metallic  salts  of  copper,  zinc,  iron, 
and  silver  have  been  recommended,  and  may  be  useful  in  cases  which 
tend  to  assume  a  chronic  form.  With  regard  to  antiseptics,  different 
agents  are  advocated,  and  they  are  employed  in  different  ways.  Some, 
such  as  benzol,  carbolic  acid,  quinine,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  salicylates, 
have  been  given  internally.  Moist  and  dry  inhalations  and  sprays  have 
been  much  used,  containing  carbolic  acid,  iodine,  thymol,  turpentine, 
sulphurous  acid,  salicylic  acid,  chloride  or  bromide  of  potassium,  oil  of 
eucalyptus,  and  various  other  remedies.  Another  plan  is  to  impregnate 
the  air  of  the  room  with  the  vapour  or  spray  of  carbolic  acid,  turpentine, 
or  petroleum;  or  with  the  fumes  from  burning  sulphur.  In  carrying 
■out  the  treatment  last  mentioned,  a  quantity  of  sulphur  equivalent  to  10 
grains  per  cubic  foot  is  burnt  in  the  empty  bedroom ;  after  an  interval 
of  five  hours  the  doors  and  windows  are  thrown  open,  and  the  child 
sleeps  there  the  same  night.  The  day- nursery  is  similarly  fumigated 
during  the  night.    Antiseptics  are  also  used  as  direct  local  applications. 

3.  Local  applications  have  long  been  advocated  in  the  treatment  of 
whooping-cough,  but  during  recent  years  they  have  come  more  into 
prominence.  One  method  is  to  use  reagents  externally,  such  as  friction 
over  the  neck,  back,  or  chest  with  various  stimulant  or  sedative_  lini- 
ments ;  the  application  of  a  belladonna-plaster ;  the  wearing  of  picked 
oakum  in  muslin  (Illingworth)  ;  or  counter-irritation  over  the  ohesr  or 
along  the  course  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Another  plan  is  to  apply  remedies 
directly  to  the  throat  and  larynx.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  glycerine 
of  tannin,  alum,  bromides,  chloral,  resorcin,  and  various  antiseptics  hare 
been  thus  employed;  but  one  of  the  most  important  agents  is  cocaine, 
the  throat  being  painted  with  a  4  to  10  per  cent,  solution  two  or  throe 
times  a  day,  as  soon  as  the  catarrhal  stage  has  subsided.  No  doubt  1  Ins 
is  a  valuable  remedy,  but  it  needs  to  be  used  very  cautiously  in  young 
children.  A  spray  of  a  mixed  solution  of  resorcin  and  cocaine  has  been 
Found  useful  in  alleviating  severe  fits  of  cough.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  are  sot  up  by  organisms  m  I  he  nasal 
cavities,  another  local  method  of  treatment  has  been  advocated,  namely, 
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the  direct  introduction  of  remedies  into  these  cavities.  Goldschmidt 
recommends  that  the  nostrils  be  syringed  with  a  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  (1  in  1,000)  or  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  10,000).  Nasal  insuffla- 
tion 1ms  also  been  well  spoken  of,  a  fine  powder  of  boric  acid  and  coffee, 
pulverized  benzine,  and  quinine  being  among  the  agents  recommended 
to  be  thus  employed.  Sansom  has  suggested  that  remedies  might  be 
inserted  into  the  nostrils  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  in  small  pellets,  or 
mixed  with  glycerine. 

4.  The  general  management  of  patients  suffering  from  whooping-cough 
is  important.  In  bad  weather  they  should  be  confined  to  the  house 
alt aether,  or  even  to  one  room,  maintained  at  a  warm  and  uniform  tem- 
perature ;  but  in  favourable  seasons  it  is  decidedly  beneficial  for  them 
to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  during  sunshine.  The  clothing  must  be  suffi- 
eiently  warm.  It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  diet,  and  to  the  state  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  fluid  food  answers  best,  and  sometimes  it  maybe 
peptonized  with  advantage ;  should  dentition  be  proceeding,  the  teeth 
must  be  looked  to.  Children  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  should  be 
taught  to  suppress  tmnecessary  cough  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Complications  must  be  carefully  watched  for,  and  treated  as  they 
arise.  Inflammatory  affections  do  not  bear  lowering  measures  well  in 
whooping-cough,  and  supporting  treatment  is  usually  indicated. 

6.  During  convalescence  much  care  is  also  needed,  and  sequels  must  be 
guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.  Tonic  remedies,  especially  iron 
and  quinine,  are  often  very  useful  at  this  time.  Change  of  air  is  found 
to  be  highly  beneficial  in  prolonged  cases,  especially  to  the  sea-side ;  or 
a  sea-voyage  may  be  desirable  if  a  state  of  debility  persists.  Good  diet 
is  needed,  and  a  little  wine  is  desirable  sometimes. 

7.  Prevention. — There  is  no  protection  against  whooping-cough  except 
in  keeping  away  from  infection.  Children  known  or  suspected  to  be 
suffering  from  the  disease  must  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  others 
until  thoroughly  convalescent. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

INFLUENZA— EPIDEMIC  CATARRH. 

This  complaint  has  come  into  conspicuous  prominence  during  recent 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  and  widespread  epidemics  which 
have  occurred,  and  still  continue  to  prevail.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  it  is  in  any  way  anew  disease,  or  different  from  the  in- 
fluenza which  assumed  an  epidemic  form  in  times  past,  the  last 
Oaemorable  occasion  in  Europe  having  been  in  1847-8. 

-Etiology. — Time  influenza  is  essentially  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
usually  attacks  a  large  number  of  persons,  either  simultaneously  or  in 
rapid  succession.  It  often  breaks  out  in  several  parts  at  the  same  time. 
An  epidemic  of  influenza  generally  progresses  in  a  certain  direction, 
travelling  with  great  rapidity,  and  lias  been  said  to  have  u  cyclical 
Course  ;  frequently,  however,  it  prevails  simultaneously  over  a  very  large 
area,  and  has  hence  been  regarded  as  a  pandemic  disease.  The  inhabitants 
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of  large  towns  are  chiefly  affected,  especially  of  those  parts  which  are 
low,  damp,  overcrowded,  and  in  other  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions, 
but  the  complaint  prevails  extensively  amongst  all  classes,  and  under 
every  condition  of  life.  Dr.  Brackenridge  observed,  indeed,  thai  in 
Edinburgh  the  wealthier  classes  suffered  most ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
overheating  of  houses  and  rooms  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  influenza  breaks  out  even  at  sea, 
It  is  very  prone  to  modify  the  characters  of  other  affections  ;  and  it  has 
been  noted  that  other  acute  specific  diseases  often  prevail  extensively  at 
the  same  time  as  influenza.  An  epidemic  generally  lasts  in  a  district 
from  six  to  ten  weeks,  and  it  often  rapidly  subsides  at  the  close. 

The  exciting  cause  .of  influenza  is  believed  to  be  a  specific  poison,  con- 
veyed only  by  the  atmosphere,  through  which  it  is  widely  diffusible. 
A  favourite  view  is  that  it  acts  primarily  on  the  nervous  system.  The 
complaint  is  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  miasmatic-contagious 
class,  being  capable  of  transmission  by  infection  after  introduction  into 
the  system,  and  this  seems  unquestionably  to  be  the  case  ;  some,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  a  miasmatic  or  malarial  disease, 
and  non-infections.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  influenza,  but  none  of  them  are  at  all 
satisfactory.  Many  of  them  have  started  in  Russia,  hence  the  names 
Russian  influenza  or  Russian  fever.  They  break  out  at  all  seasons,  but 
are  most  frequent  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture appear  to  favour  the  development  of  the  disease.  Other  animals 
besides  human  beings  seem  to  suffer  during  or  previous  to  an  influenza- 
epidemic. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  infective  agent  in  influenza,  various  micro- 
cocci and  other  organisms  have  been  described  in  the  bronchial  secretions 
and  blood,  but  these  are  not  peculiar  to  the  complaint.  A  specific 
bacillus  has,  however,  been  found  by  Pfeiffer  and  Kitosato  in  the 
bronchial  secretion;  by  Canon  in  the  blood;  and  by  Pfuhl  iu  the 
sputum.  Cultivations  have  been  obtained  from  all  these  sources.  The 
bacilli  are  very  thin,  and  relatively  short.  They  are  said  to  be  present 
in  enormous  numbers  in  the  expectoration,  occurring  singly,  in  pairs,  or 
in  short  rows.  It  is  supposed  that  these  organisms  are  situated  in  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  only  enter  the  blood  at  certain  stages. 

The  chief  individual  predisposing  causes  of  influenza  are  the  female 
sex  slightly,  especially  during  the  menstrual  periods;  adult  and  ad- 
vanced age ;  a  low  condition  of  the  system  ;  exposure  to  cold  ;  and,  it  is 
said,  the  existence  of  chronic  lung  or  heart  disease.  The  presence  of 
any  acute  disease  is  believed  to  afford  protection  against  the  complaint. 
One  attack  does  not  prevent  another,  and  probably  renders  the  individual 
more  susceptible.  .  . 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  usual  morbid  appearances  m  influenza 
are  those  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its 
communicating  sinuses,  the  mouth,  throat,  and  respiratory  tract ;  anclot 
the  conjunctivae.  In  severe  cases  capillary  bronchitis,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion and  oedema,  or  lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia  may  supervene,  the 
inflammation  often  involving  both  lungs.  Sometimes  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  entire  alimentary  canal  is  affected,  there  being  marked 
gastro-enteritis ;  or  the  genito-uriuary  mucous  membrane  may  bo- 
involved.  Occasionally  pleurisy,  empyema,  or  pericarditis  supervenes ; 
or  very  rarely  meningitis.  Cerebral  abscess  may  follow  influenza;  and 
also  peripheral  neuritis.    There  is  no  splenic  enlargement. 
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Symptoms.  — lull  urn/.:)  is  a  disease  running-  a  more  or  less  definite 
course;  and  characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  much  constitutional  distur- 
bance and  depression,  and  local  symptoms  due  to  the  implication  of 
the  mucous  membranes  just  indicated.  The  'period  of  incubation  is  very 
uncertain,  but  appears  to  be  short  as  a  rule,  ranging-  from  a  few  hours 
to  three  or  four  days  ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  that  it  may  extend  to 
eight  or  ten  days,  or  even  to  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  precede  the  local,  but  not  always.  The 
invasion  is  often  strikingly  sudden,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  gradual.  The 
early  symptoms  are  chilliness,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  in  some 
cases  intense  frontal  headache,  or  nausea  and  vomiting;  followed  by 
fever,  which  is  usually  high,  the  temperature  rising  to  102°,  103°,  104°, 
or  even  higher,  the  skin  feeling-  very  hot  and  dry,  though  sometimes  there 
is  much  sour  perspiration.  Very  soon  the  patient  complains  of  a  feeling 
of  great  prostration  and  debility,  apathy,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  mental 
inaptitude;  with  severe  aching  and  shooting  pains  about  the  chest, 
back,  limbs,  and  neck,  or  a  bruised  feeling  ;  giddiness  ;  sleeplessness,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  somnolence  ;  and  general  restlessness.  The  pulse  is 
at  first  frequent,  full,  and  bounding;  but  soon  tends  to  become  soft, 
weak,  and  slow.  The  urine  is  febrile.  The  pyrexia  generally  presents 
evening  exacerbations,  and  is  said  to  be  in  some  districts  intermittent. 
There  is  no  special  rash,  but  erythematous,  urticarial,  or  papular 
eruptions,  as  well  as  sndamina,  have  been  noticed  in  individual  cases  of 
influenza.  In  uncomplicated  cases  the  duration  of  the  fever  usually 
varies  from  four  to  eight  days,  being*  frequently  terminated  by  crisis, 
accompanied  with  copious  perspiration,  a  free  flow  of  urine  deposit- 
ing lithates,  or  diarrhoea;  but  in  other  cases  the  pyrexia  subsides 
gradually. 

The  local  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
catarrh,  but  in  the  recent  epidemics  they  have  generally  been  absent,  or 
at  any  rate  not  prominent.  When  ifc  occurs,  the  catarrhal  condition 
usually  begins  in  the  nose  and  conjunctiva?,  and  spreads  downwards. 
The  nasal  cavities  feel  hot  and  dry  at  first,  and  the  eyelids  smart.  Soou 
a  watery  acrid  discharge  flows  abundantly,  and  there  is  much  sneezing, 
the  sense  of  smell  being  impaired  or  lost ;  occasionally  profuse  ejiistaxis 
occurs.  The  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  feel  sore;  and  taste  is  defective. 
Severe  pain  may  be  experienced  across  the  forehead,  owing  to  implica- 
tion of  the  frontal  sinuses.  There  may  be  pain  along  the  Eustachian 
tube,  with  noises  in  the  ears,  and  some  degree  of  deafness.  Examination 
reveals  redness  of  those  membranes  which  are  visible  ;  while  herpes  is 
often  seen  about  the  lips.  The  symptoms  indicating  implication  of  the 
air- passages  are  hoarseness  ;  soreness  and  a  tickling  sensation  along  the 
Wynx  and  trachea ;  more  or  less  dyspnoea ;  oppression  and  stuffiness 
across  the  chest ;  paroxysmal  cough,  not  uncommonly  very  violent,  at 
first  dry,  but  afterwards  attended  with  bronchitic  expectoration.  These 
catarrhal  symptoms  usually  subside  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day, 
the  materials  discharged  undergoing  the  ordinary  changes  observed  in 
the  eonrse  of  a  catarrh.  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  there  is  much  thirst, 
with  loss  of  appetite.  Gastro-enteric  catarrh  is  evidenced  by  epigastric 
or  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness;  redness  of  the  tongue;  nausea  or 
vomiting;  diarrhoea,  which  may  be  severe  ;  and  occasionally  jaundice. 

Cases  of  influenza  differ  much  in  their  severity,  as  well  ns  in  the  exact 
corn  hi  nation  of  symptoms;  and  some  writers  recognize  certain  types. 
■Not  unfrequently  dangerous  pulmonary  complications  arise,  especially 
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capillary  bronchitis,  lobar  pneumonia,  or  broncho-pneumonia.  The 
pneumonic  condition  is  apt  to  come  on  very  insidiously,  without  any 
marked  symptoms.  Dr.  Brackenridge  noticed  in  some  of  his  cases  a 
peculiar  variety  of  patchy  pneumonia,  with  haemoptysis.  In  not  a  few- 
instances  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  congestive  condition,  with  viscid 
secretion,  especially  in  the  interscapular  regions,  attended  with  a  very 
irritable  and  troublesome  cough,  but  only  slight  expectoration.  It  has 
not  uncommonly  happened  in  my  experience  that  a  patient  who  has 
had  influenza  has  gone  out  too  soon,  and  this  has  been  followed  by 
rapid  and  extensive  pneumonia,  often  terminating  fatally.  Abscess  of 
the  lung  follows  occasionally.  Pleurisy  and  empyema  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  as  possible  complications.  Cardiac  feebleness  is  some- 
times noticed,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  pyrexia,  the  pulse  becoming 
very  weak,  small,  and  irregular  or  intermittent.  The  condition  may 
be  very  alarming,  or  may  even  prove  fatal.  In  some  instances  gastro- 
enteric symptoms  are  very  severe.  Nervous  symptoms  are  also  occa- 
sionally prominent,  namely,  delirium,  stupor,  convulsions,  or  trance. 
In  cases  of  a  low  type,  or  accompanied  with  serious  complications,  the 
patient  may  sink  into  a  typhoid  condition,  with  dry  and  brown  tongues 
As  special  complications  noticed  in  particular  cases  may  be  mentioned 
haemorrhages;  cystitis,  followed  by  orchitis;  and  paralysis  of  the 
bladder.  . 

Duration  and  Terminations. — Uncomplicated  cases  of  influenza 
generally  begin  to  convalesce  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day,  but  the 
duration  may  be  much  prolonged  by  complications  or  sequela? ;  or  relapses 
or  recurrences  may  take  place.  The  great  majority  of  cases  end  m 
recovery.  Convalescence  is  often  very  tedious.  Sequelas  are  very  apt  to 
remain,  especially  great  debility  with  mental  inaptitude  or  depression; 
actual  mental  derangement;  anaemia ;  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains, 
which  are  common  about  the  head  and  neck  ;  hyperesthesia  ;  peripheral 
neuritis;  parotitis;  otitis  and  its  consequences;  or  persistent  cougH 
Occasionally  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  chronic  laryngitis,  or 
phthisis  is  set  up.  Death  is  usually  the  result  of  lung-complications' 
but  is  sometimes  due  to  adynamic  symptoms  or  cardiac  failure. 

Diagnosis—  Influenza  is  usually  easily  recognized  by  its  epidemic 
distribution;  mode  of  onset;  general  symptoms,  with  marked  depres- 
sion ;  and  catarrhal  phenomena,  when  present.  It  might  be  confoundett 
with  simple  catarrhal  fever,  measles  or  small-pox  at  first,  dengue,  or 
possibly  typhoid  fever.  The  complications  are  important  to  remember, 
and  to  be  on  the  look-out  for,  in  relation  to  diagnosis. 

Prognosis.— The  circumstances  which  render  an  attack  of  influenza 
grave  are  advanced  age ;  a  feeble  constitution  ;  the  presence  of ,  chr0°J 
pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease;  serious  lung-complications,  with  giea 
dyspnoea,  inability  to  expectorate,  and  signs  of  imperfect  blood-aeration , 
severe  nervous  disturbance;  grave  cardiac  complications  ;  ortl}eaPP?^ 
ance  of  typhoid  svmptoms.    Some  epidemics  are  much  more  fatal  cnau 
others.    Many  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  epidemics  ot  receu 
years,  especially  among  adults  and  elderly  persons. 
"   Treatment.— It  has  been  fully  established  that  lowering  tiea- 
ment  is  injurious  in  influenza.    In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  keep  ■ 
patient,  indoors,  in  a  cool  well-ventilated  room,    but  protected 
, Iran-Ids.    At  the  outset  an  aperient  is  useful,  and  m  adults  a  close 
calomel  seems  to  be  beneficial,  but.repeated  purgation  is  decidedly  o 
deprecated.    Some  recommend  an  emetic  at  the  commencement,  out  s 
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treatment  is  only  indicated  if  there  is  much  nausea.  A  warm  batli  is  some- 
times useful  to  relieve  the  general  pains,  the  patient  being  then  placed  in  a 
warm  bed,  and  given  a  hot  drink.  The  diet  must  depend  on  the  severity 
of  the  case;  if  it  is  slight,  a  moderate  quantity  of  beef-tea  and  milk 
uiav  be  allowed;  but  in  severe  cases,  attended  with  much  depression,  a 
considerable  amount  of  liquid  nourishment  is  required.  It  is  found 
preferable  to  give  things  cool,  and  cold  or  iced  drinks  are  very  grateful, 
and  may  be  freely  allowed.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes  recommended  a  highly 
-diluted  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 
Alcoholic  sti»iula>i(s  are  not  required  at  first,  unless  there  is  much 
debility,  except  in  old  persons,  who  generally  need  them  early ;  in  some 
instances  large  quantities  of  Aviue  or  brandy  are  called  for,  but  they 
must  be  used  cautiously. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  variety  of  remedies  have  been  advocated  for 
influenza.  On  the  whole  quinine  seems  to  have  held  its  ground  as  a 
valuable  drug  in  this  disease,  especially  during  its  later  stages  ;  the 
ammoniated  tincture  is  a  useful  preparation.  Amongst  other  remedies 
specially  recommended  maybe  mentioned  phenazone,  phenacetin,  salicin 
or  .salicylate  of  sodium,  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  citrate  of  caffein. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  best  relieved  by  inhalations  of  steam,  to 
which  some  add  ether,  chloroform,  or  conium.  For  bronchial  catarrh 
ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  given  at  first,  and  if  there  is  troublesome 
cou;j:h  it  may  be  cautiously  combined  with  some  sedative,  such  as  tincture 
of  henbane  or  conium.  Opium  should  only  be  employed  with  particular 
caution.  Poultices,  sinapisms,  and  warm  or  anodyne  fomentations  to 
the  chest  are  often  valuable.  Should  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia 
supervene,  a  stimulant  treatment  is  decidedly  indicated,  ammonia  with 
■decoction  of  cinchona  and  spirit  of  chloroform,  ether,  camphor,  or  other 
remedies  of  this  class  being  administered,  as  well  as  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Free  dry-cupping  is  often  valuable  in  these  cases.  The  patient  must  be 
encouraged  to  cough  should  there  be  extensive  bronchitis,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  secretion  ;  and  if  this  accumulates  an  emetic  might  be  given. 
Vomiting  or  diarrhoea  may  call  for  particular  treatment. 

If  the  general  pains  are  severe,  iodide  of  potassium  with  quinine  often 
gives  relief.  It  may  be  necessary  under  such  circumstances  to  administer 
-opium,  or  even  to  have  recourse  to  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine. 
Pyrexia  may  be  moderated  by  cold  sponging.  Cold  to  the  head,  or  the 
application  of  two  or  three  leeches  might  be  necessary,  should  dangerous 
cerebral  symptoms  arise.  Cardiac  debility  may  require  the  administra- 
tion of  digitalis  or  strychnine. 

Daring  convalescence  tonics  are  needed,  especially  quinine  and  iron, 
-or  strychnine,  with  nourishing  food,  and  Avine  or  beer.  Change  of  air 
is  highly  beneficial,  but  special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  does 
not  go  out  too  soon.  He  should  wear  flannel,  and  guard  in  every  way 
-against  taking  cold.    Sequela?  must  be  attended  to  as  required. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

EPIDEMIC,    ASIATIC,    ALGIDE,    OR  MALIGNANT 
CHOLERA— CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

JEtiology. — Cholera  is  an  acute  specific  disease,  which  chiefly  prevails  us 
a  virulent  epidemic,  but  in  certain  regions  is  endemic.  The  evidence  is 
emphatically  in  favour  of  cholera  being  an  infectious  disease,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  one  human  being  to  another, 
but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  stools  constitute  the  main,  if  not 
the  only  channel  of  contagion,  and  that  the  great  cause  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  cholera  is  the  contamination  of  water  used  especially  for  drinking; 
purposes,  but  also  for  cooking  and  washing,  with  the  excreta  of  persons 
suffering  from  this  complaint.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  specific- 
poison  is  innocuous  when  first  discharged,  and  only  acquires  virulent 
properties  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  days.  The  admixture  of  an  ex- 
tremely miniate  quantity  of  a  cholera-stool  will  impart  to  great  quantities 
of  water  the  power  of  originating  the  disease,  if  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  Probably  the  contagium  becomes  rapidly  multiplied  in  the 
water,  especially  if  this  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Milk  is  also- 
capable  of  conveying  the  cholera  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  possibly  other  articles  of  food,  especially  vegetables  which  have  been 
washed  in  infected  water,  such  as  lettuce  and  cress.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  danger  from  merely  being  in  the  presence  of  those- 
suffering  from  cholera,  but  emanations  from  the  excreta  into  the 
atmosphere  may  generate  the  disease,  being  afterwards  swallowed  or 
inhaled,  especially  in  places  which  are  ill-ventilated.  Linen  or  bed- 
clothes contaminated  with  the  stools  may  also  convey  the  disease. 

The  infective  agent  in  cholera  is  now  generally  believed  to  consist  in 
the  comma-bacillus  or  spirillum  eJiolerce  Asiaiiccv,  discovered  by  Koch  in 
1884.  Various  other  organisms  have  been  described,  but  they  have  no- 
peculiar  relation  to  the  disease.  The  comma-bacilli  are  said  to  he 
present  in  the  intestinal  discharges  and  contents  in  all  cases  of  true 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  no  other  condition,  becoming  most  abundant  at 
the  height  of  the  attack,  when  they  almost  entirely  replace  the  ordinary 
bacteria  which  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal.  They  are  practically 
limited  to  this  part,  and  though  they  penetrate  1he  Lieberkuhn  crypts, 
and  may  be  found  beneath  the  epithelium,  they  rarely  pass  more 
deeply,  never  having  been  detected  in  the  blood,  nor  in  other  organs  than 
the  intestines. 

The  cholera-bacillus  or  spirillum  is  very  minute,  each  cell  measuring 
about  1'5  to  2  n  in  length,  and  -5  to  -6  /x  in  thickness  ;  and  more  or  less 
curved,  hence  resembling  a  "  comma."  Each  cell  has  at  some  period  of 
its  life  a  flagellum,  either  at  one  or  both  ends  ;  and  is  actively  mobile, 
especially  in  warm  temperatures.  When  grown  under  various  condi- 
tions the  cells  are  differently  arranged,  in  pairs,  S-shaped,  in  longer 
cork-screw  filaments,  or  even  as  straight  rods.  The  organisms  present 
peculiarities  in  their  modes  of  cultivation,  in  the  results  thereof,  and  in 
certain  reactions.  Inoculation-experiments  in  animals  seem  to  have 
been  ultimately  successful;  and  a  human  being  is  said  to  have  been 
accidentally  inoculated  in  Koch's  laboratory. 
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This  organism  appears  to  be  capable  of  existing  and  multiplying  out- 
side the  human  body,  under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature,  site,  and 
soil,  and  may  thus  be  coutinuously  propagated.  It  can  live  in  pure 
water  for  some  time,  but  only  for  a  short  period  in  water  containing 
organic  matter  and  other  bacteria.  It  is  readily  destroyed  by  drying 
when  grown  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  seems  to  have  a  greater  degree 
of  vitality  in  conditions  of  free  growth  outside  the  body. 

The  poison  of  cholera  is  regarded  by  some  as  having  a  malarial  or 
miasmatic  origin,  and  they  deny  that  the  malady  is  infectious.  Petten- 
kofer  believes  that  the  germs  of  the  disease,  after  leaving  the  human 
body,  develop  and  multiply  in  the  subsoil  moisture  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  and  then  rise  as  a  miasm  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  immediate  cause  of  a  cholera-epidemic  is  often  obscure  and  difficult 
to  detect,  but  many  local  outbreaks  can  be  readily  explained  when 
proper  investigation  is  made.  Many  authorities  maintain  that  cholera 
has  been  imported  into  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  from  India, 
and  Macnamara  affirms  that  every  outburst  can  be  traced  back  through 
•a  series  of  cases  to  that  country,  the  disease  having  been  propagated 
thence  by  human  agency,  and  always  having  followed  the  principal 
paths  of  human  intercourse. 

Many  conditions  are  said  to  promote  the  spread  of  cholera,  and  to 
aggravate  its  intensity,  but  those  deserving  of  notice  include  a  high 
temperature,  with  a  moist,  heavy,  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  cholera 
being  therefore  most  prevalent  in  certain  hot  climates,  and  during  hot 
seasons:  a  low  position  of  a  district;  unhealthy  sanitary  conditions, 
especially  overcrowding,  want  of  proper  ventilation,  accumulation  of  de- 
composing organic  matter  from  imperfect  drainage  or  any  other  cause, 
and  impure  pr  unhealthy  food  or  water  ;  and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Pettenkofer  holds  that  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  most  important, 
•especially  a  certain  porosity,  combined  with  moisture,  and  contamination 
with  organic  matter,  such  as  sewage.  It  is  found  that  most  cases  of 
cholera  break  out  early  in  t  he  morning. 

Certain  individual  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  have  been  mentioned, 
but  about  many  of  these  there  is  much  contradiction.  Among  the  chief 
are  fatigue,  as  after  marching  a  long  distance  ;  destitution;  errors  in  diet ; 
abuse,  of  purgatives  ;  depressing  mental  influences,  especially  grief  and 
fright  ;  rather  advanced  age  ;  race  ;.  intemperate  habits;  a  bad  state  of 
health;  certain  occupations;  and  recent  arrival  in  an  infected  district. 
One  at  tack  of  cholera  does  not  afford  protection  against  another. 

Pathology. — All  authorities  are  now  agreed  that  cholera  is  primarily 
uue  to  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  upon  the  system.  Beyond  this  point, 
however,  there  are  wide  divergencies  of  opinion.  Sir  George  Johnson 
and  others  who  agree  with  him  maintain  that  the  phenomena  of  cholera 
are  directly  due  to  the  action  of  this  poison,  first  on  the  blood,  in  which 
't  is  enormously  multiplied,  and  then  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  the  sympathetic  and  the  nerve-centres 
influencing  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs,  thus  leading  to 
paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  intestinal  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries, 
with  consequent  distension  and  free  transudation,  while  the  small  vessels 
"f  Mie  lure's  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and  will  not  allow  the  blood  to 
pass  through  theseorgans.  According  to  t his  theory  the purgingand  vomit- 
ing are  regarded  as  eliminator;/ of  a  morbid  poison.  The  opposite  view  held 
Ml  that  the  cholera- poison  acts  primarily  and  immediately  on  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  that  the  subsequent  phenomena  arc  the  consequence 
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of  the  violent  purging  and  vomiting  thus  excited,  which  lead  to  rapid 
withdrawal  of  water  from  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  disturbance  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  vagi.  Most  of  tliose  who  believe  that 
the  comma-bacillus  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  cholera 
are  of  opinion  that  its  action  is  in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  local,  and  that 
it  produces  an  intense  and  peculiar  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Some  think,  however,  that  there  is  probably  a  poison  pro- 
duced within  the  bowel,  which  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  originates 
certain  of  the  symptoms.  No  special  toxin  or  tox-albumen  has  yet  been 
definitely  isolated.  Other  points  relating  to  the  pathology  of  cholera 
will  be  more  conveniently  alluded  to  later  on.  • 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  conditions  met  with  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  death  from  cholera  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 
The  temperature  generally  rises  after  death,  and  the  body  remains  warm 
for  some  time.  Rigor  mortis  sets  in  very  speedily,  there  being  often 
powerful  muscular  contractions,  displacing  and  distorting  the  limbs.  The 
skin  is  mottled,  more  or  less  livid  or  blue,  especially  in  dependent  parts, 
and  the  limbs  are  shrunken,  but  these  appearances  are  less  marked  than 
before  death.  Some  striking  peculiarities  as  regards  the  distribution  of 
the  blood  are  usually  observed.  The  left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  con- 
tracted and  rigid,  and  almost  or  quite  empty,  as  well  as  the  arterial  system 
generally ;  the  right  cavities  are  distended  with  blood,  as  are  likewise  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  divisions,  and  the  systemic  veins.  The  pul- 
monary capillaries  and  veins,  however,  contain  little  or  no  blood,  while  the 
lungs  are  more  or  less  collapsed,  in  some  cases  being  almost  completely 
airless  and  bloodless.  Occasionally  there  is  some  degree  of  hypostatic 
congestion.  The  condition  just  described  is  regarded  by  some  observers  as- 
being  highly  important  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  but  Macnamara 
affirms  that  it  is  frequently  due  to  post-mortem  change,  the  blood  being 
forced  by  post-mortem  rigidity  out  of  the  left  ventricle  and  arteries  into 
the  capillary  and  venous  systems  ;  and  that  if  the  examination  is  made 
immediately  after  death,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  will  be  found  as  full 
of  blood  as  the  right.  Most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  are  not  congested, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  shrunken  and  pale,  their  capillaries 
being  empty  ;  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidneys,  however,  are  commonly 
more  or  less  injected.  The  blood  is  frequently  much  altered  in  its 
physical  and  chemical  characters,  being  thick,  dark,  and  tarry-looking, 
becoming  lighter  on  exposure.  Most  observers  affirm  that  it  is  deficient 
in  coagulability.  The  blood  not  only  loses  water  rapidly,  but  later  on 
the  proportion  of  saline  ingredients  is  much  diminished,  and  that  of  the 
organic  constituents  is  relatively  increased,  especially  the  corpuscles  and 
albumen.  The  specific  gravity  is  much  raised.  Occasionally  the  blood 
is  acid.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  cholera  it  contains  abundance  of 
urea  and  other  products  of  tissue-changes.  The  late  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr. 
Cunningham  have  described  peculiar  microscopic  changes  observed  in 
cholerine  blood  during  life  and  after  death.  Ecchymoses  are  sometimes 
seen  under  mucous  and  serous  membranes;  while  the  endocardium,  and 
the  fluid  contained  in  serous  cavities,  are  often  stained  with  heematine. 
_  The  stomach  and  small  intestines  generally  present  more  or  less 
injection  of  their  mucous  lining,  that  of  the  intestines  being  also  some- 
what thickened  and  cedematous.  The  bowels  are  distended,  and  contain 
a  quantity  of  materials  in  the  main  similar  to  those  discharged  during 
life.  They  differ,  however,  in  having  an  abundant  admixture  of  detached 
epithelium,  which  is  believed  therefore  to  be  shed  after  death.  Some- 
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times  there  are  musses  of  gelatinous  or  fibrinous  material,  or  much 
Brumous  blood.  The  glandular  structures  are  commonly  enlarged  and 
nrominenfc,  especially  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands,  the  latter  in 
rare  instances  presenting  ulceration.  In  exceptional  cases  a  diphtheritic 
deposit  has  been  observed.  The  comma-bacilli  are  found  in  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  already  described. 
The  large  intestines  are  usually  shrunken,  but  do  not  exhibit  any  special 
characters.  The  bladder  is  contracted,  sometimes  extremely  so;  audits 
epithelium,  as  well  as  that  of  the  urinary  passages  and  vagina,  may  be 
shed  profusely. 

In  eases  of  cholera  -which  survive  into  the  reaction-stage,  more  marked 
post-mortem  appearances  are  visible,  indicating  gastric  and  intestinal 
inflammation  ;  acute  Bright' s  disease ;  extreme  congestion,  low  inflam- 
mation, or  gangrene  of  the  lungs  ;  serous  inflammations  of  a  low  type  ; 
or  other  complications  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  same  time 
those  characteristic  of  cholera  disappear  more  or  less. 

Symptoms. — Cholera  affords  in  typical  cases  a  well-defined  clinical 
history,  which  it  is  customary  to  divide  into  certain  stages.  The  period 
icubation  is  of  uncertain  duration,  but  it  may  range,  according  to 
different  observers,  from  one  to  eighteen  days.  Squire  gives  from  two 
to  five  clays  as  the  usual  incubation-period. 

1.  Invasion-stage. — In  many  instances  this  stage  is  not  apparent,  the 
disease  manifesting  itself  suddenly  in  all  its  virulence.  Diarrhoea  is  the 
most  important  premonitory  symptom  observed,  which  may  or  may  not. 
he  attended  with  griping.  Nervous  disturbances  have  also  been  noticed 
sometimes,  though  many  doubt  their  reality,  such  as  a  sense  of  languor, 
debility,  exhaustion,  or  marked  depression,  trembling,  altered  expression 
of  countenance,  unaccountable  lowness  of  spirits,  headache,  giddiness, 
noises  in  the  ear,  epigastric  uneasiness  and  oppression,  and  various 
other  phenomena.    This  stage  is  of  short  duration. 

2.  Evacuation-stage.  Stage  of  Development. — At  this  time  the 
prominent  symptoms  are  severe  purging  and  vomiting,  the  materials 
discharged  having  special  characters  ;  constant  thirst ;  painful  cramps  ; 
and  signs  of  marked  general  disturbance,  in  the  direction  of  prostration 
and  collapse,  combined  with  great  restlessness.  The  purging  is  the  first 
symptom,  and  it  often  sets  in  early  in  the  morning,  becoming  speedily 
very  frequent  or  almost  constant,  being  followed  by  a  sense  of  much 
exhaustion,  and  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrium.  The  stools  are  very 
profuse,  watery,  at  first  coloured  by  the  previous  intestinal  contents, 
hot  soon  presenting  peculiar  characters,  and  hence  named  "rice-water" 
stools,  from  their  resemblance  to  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled. 
At  this  time  they  are  perfectly  liquid,  exceedingly  pale,  somewhat 
opalescent  or  occasionally  whitish  or  milky,  having  but  little  odour. 
When  this  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand,  more  or  less  sediment  falls, 
tesembling  (lakes  of  boiled  rice,  leaving  a  whey-like  fluid  above,  which 
has  a.  specific  gravity  of  from  1005  to  1010,  and  a  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  reaction.  The  quantity  of  deposit  is  actually  very  small,  the  late 
Dr.  Parkes  having  found  the  amount  deposited  from  a  pint  not  to  weigh 
when  dried  more  than  4  grains.  Chemically  the  evacuations  consist 
mainly  of  water,  holding  in  solution  a  considerable  proportion  of  salts 
of  sodinm  and  potassium,  especially  chloride  of  sodium,  with  but  very 
little  albumen  or  other  organic  matter.  The  sediment  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  modified  fibrin  or  mucus.  Microscopically  various  objects 
have  been  described  ;  and  the  specific  bacillus  is  found  in  abundance. 
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In  exceptional  cases  blood  or  its  colouring  matter  is  discharged.  Often 
the  diarrhoea  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  griping,  and  a  burning 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  frequently  experienced.  Vomiting 
comes  on  later  than  the  diarrhoea,  and  is  less  severe  and  profuse,  occur- 
ring chiefly  after  anything  is  taken.  The  vomited  matters,  which  are 
often  expelled  with  much  force,  at  first  consist  of  the  previous  stomach- 
contents,  but  soon  assixmc  the  characters  of  a  clear,  colourless  or  yellow, 
thin  fluid,  mixed  with  mucus  and  disintegrated  epithelium.  They  also 
sometimes  contain  the  bacillus.  The  cramps  usually  set  in  at  the* same 
time  as  the  rice-water  stools  appear,  affecting  mainly  the  muscles  moving 
the  fingers  and  toes,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  thighs,  but  sometimes 
the  abdominal  muscles  also  suffer.  Thirst  soon  becomes  a  distressing 
symptom.  The  rapid  withdrawal  of  fluid  from  the  blood  and  tissues 
will  exjilain  the  occurrence  of  the  cramps  and  thirst. 

In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  purging  and  vomiting  a  sense  of 
exhaustion  is  felt,  and  signs  of  depression  and  collapse  appear,  culmi- 
nating, if  the  symptoms  do  not  subside,  in  those  characteristic  of  the 
next  stage,  under  which  they  may  be  more  conveniently  described. 

3.  Stage  of  Collapse.  Algide  .stage. — There  is  no  abrupt  com- 
mencement of  this  stage,  but  a  more  or  less  rapid  transition  from  that 
just  described.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  becomes  highly  characteristic. 
The  features  are  pinched  and  shrunken,  assuming  a  leaden  or  livid  hue, 
especially  about  the  lips  ;  the  eyeballs  sink  in  their  sockets,  while  the 
lower  eyelids  fall,  and  the  eyes  are  half-closed  ;  the  nose  becomes  sharp 
and  pointed  ;  and  the  cheeks  are  hollowed.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
body  is  more  or  less  cyanotic,  but  especially  that  of  the  extremities; 
while  the  skin  presents  a  peculiar  wrinkled  and  shrivelled  aspect,  being 
often  at  the  same  time  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  the  hands  appearing 
sodden  like  those  of  a  washerwoman.  When  the  skin  is  pinched  up  the 
folds  disappear  slowly.  The  temperature  rapidly  falls,  and  the  surface 
soon  assumes  a  deathlike  coldness,  particularly  over  exposed  parts, 
though  the  temperature  within  the  body  appears  to  be  usually  increased. 
In  the  mouth  it  ranges  from  79"  to  88°,  in  the  axilla  from  90°  to  97° 
(Goodeve)  ;  in  the  vagina  and  rectum  it  is  considerably  higher,  it  may 
be  up  to  103°  or  104°.  The  circulatory  organs  and  blood  afford 
evidences  of  grave  disturbance.  The  radial  pulse  is  exceedingly  feeble 
and  thready,  or  even  extinct,  and  in  bad  cases  no  pulsation  caii  be  felt 
in  the  brachial,  or  even  in  the  carotid  arteries,  while  the  cardiac 
impulse  and  sounds  become  extremely  weak  or  almost  imperceptible. 
The  general  capillary  circulation  is  seriously  embarrassed.  When  a 
vein  is  opened,  little  or  no  blood  escapes,  this  fluid  being  thick,  viscid, 
and  tar-like.  The  respiratory  functions  are  also  impeded.  There  is 
paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  accompanied  with  gasping  for  breath,  and  a  sense 
of  oppression  and  craving  for  air,  this  air-hunger  becoming  at  last  almost, 
continuous.  The  expired  air  is  cold,  and  very  deficient  in  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  voice  is  extremely  weak,  and  often  becomes  ultimately 
a  mere  whisper  or  even  entirely  inaudible.  The  nervous  system  neces- 
sarily suffers  severely.  As  a  rule  muscular  prostration  is  marked,  but 
the  strength  is  now  and  then  wonderfully  maintained.  There  is  great 
restlessness  and  jactitation,  with  wakefulness,  the  patient  tossing  about, 
and  throwing  off  the  bed-clothes.  At  first  much  menial  anxiety  is  fell, 
but  tins  soon  changes  into  apathy  and  indifference.  Occasionally  head- 
ache, giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  muse;e  volitantes,  or  cloudiness  of  vision 
are  complained  of.    The  mind  is  tor  a  time  clear  though  inactive,  but  in 
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•cases  ending  fatally  stupor  sets  in,  followed  by  coma.  Reflex  excitability 
is  markedly  impaired.    Cramps  continue  from  time  to  time. 

A  prominent  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  impairment  or  complete  cessation 
of  the  fit  net  ion.--  of  absorption  and  secretion.  No  saliva  is  formed;  while 
the  urine  is  almost  entirely  or  quite  suppressed.  At  this  time  the 
purging  and  vomiting  diminish  in  amount  and  frequency,  or  even  cease, 
though  there  may  be  much  retching  ;  the  stools  are  less  liquid  usually, 
fehey  contain  mucus  or  gelatinous  masses,  and  are  often  passed  in  bed. 
Ultimately  they  may  become  extremely  offensive,  the  smell  resembling 
that  of  decomposed  fish.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cessation  of 
purging  during  the  collapse-stage  does  not  always  imply  that  fluid  has 
■ceased  to  transude,  for  the  intestines  are  often  paralyzed,  and  may  have 
abundant  contents,  Avhich  they  cannot  expel.  Intense  thirst  is  experi- 
enced  at  this  time,  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  the  patient 
constantly  craving  for  cold  drinks,  which  are  swallowed  with  spasmodic 
avidity,  probably  to  be  immediately  rejected.  The  tongue  feels  cold  to 
the  touch. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  just  described  varies  considerably. 
When  they  are  developed  in  their  full  intensity  recovery  seldom  takes 
place,  death  occurring  more  or  less  speedily,  being  preceded  by  signs 
of  more  and  more  complete  interference  with  the  respiratory  functions, 
increased  capillary  stagnation,  and  coma.  As  a  rule  the  temperature 
rises  with  the  approach  of  death.  In  the  less-marked  cases,  however, 
recovery  follows  not  unfrequently,  and  there  is  no  condition  which  is 
utterly  hopeless.  The  phenomena  attending  restoration  will  now  bo 
considered. 

The  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  system,  and  the  physical  changes 
in  the  blood,  will  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  this  stage.  They 
are.  however,  partly  accounted  for  by  the  effects  produced  on  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  the  vagus  nerves,  which  affect  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  the  respiratory  functions.  The  disturbance  of 
breathing  is  partly  due  to  pulmonary  collapse.  The  cyanotic  appearance 
is  the  result  of  stagnation  and  venosity  of  blood.  How  far  the 
phenomena  described  may  be  the  effect  of  a  poison  absorbed  from  the 
Intestines  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

•A.  Stm j<;  of  Reaction. — The  prominent  signs  indicating  restoration  after 
an  attack  of  cholera  are  a  gradual  change  in  the  expression,  general 
aspect,  and  colour;  improvement  in  the  pulse  and  cardiac  action,  with 
diminution  in  the  capillary  stasis;  and  return  of  heat  to  the  surface. 
Breathing  becomes  at  the  same  time  more  regular  and  calm  ;  wdiile  the 
restlessness,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  abate;  and  the  secretions  are 
re-established.  The  patient  often  falls  into  a  calm  doze;  vomiting 
ceases,  bat  a  little  purging  may  continue,  the  stools,  however,  containing 
bib:.  There  is  said  to  be  no  actual  rise  of  temperature  at  the  beginning 
of  reaction,  but  a  cooling  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  while  the 
outer  parts  warm  up  (J iiterbogk).  This  stage  may  terminate  in  speedy 
convalescence,  but  certain  complications  or  segueUa  are  very  liable  to 
supervene,  or  now  and  then  a  relapse  takes  place,  which  may  prove  fatal. 
Occasionally  also  the  reaction  is  imperfect,  and  the  symptoms  continue 
W  a  greater  or  less  degree,  there  being  no  pyrexia,  and  the  patient 
dying  in  a  few  flays,  or  sinking  into  a  typhoid  state,  or  ultimately 
making  slow  progress  towards  recovery.  A  most  important  matter 
during  the  f.rogrcssof  convalescence  after  an  attack  of  cholera  is  to  look 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  secretory  functions,  especially  as  evidenced 
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by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  temperature  not  unfre- 
quently  rises  above  the  normal  without  any  obvious  cause. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Among  the  less  important  complica- 
tions and  sequel te  of  cholera  mentioned  by  Dr.  Goodcve  are  mild  consecu- 
tive fever,  with  general  disturbance,  which  may  assume  a  remittent  or 
intermittent  type,  usually  ending  in  recovery  in  a  few  days;  obstinate 
vomiting,  often  associated  with  more  or  less  gastritis,  which  may  become 
very  serious;  frequent  hiccup,  with  gaseous  eructations,  and  loss  of 
appetite;  and  want  of  sleep.  The  more  grave  complications  usually  met 
with  are  acute  desquamative  nephritis,  with  signs  of  uraunia,  the  renal 
disease  sometimes  becoming  chronic;  "cholera-tj'phoid ; "  severe  enteritis 
or  colitis,  occasionally  of  a  diphtheritic  character;  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  other  mucous  surfaces,  especially  the  throat  and  genitals; 
chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ;  and  low  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  The 
urine  is  usually  albuminous,  and  may  contain  some  hyaline  casts  durino- 
convalescence,  but  in  favourable  cases  it  soon  becomes  normal.  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  assumes  the  characters  indicative  of  acute 
renal  disease,  while  other  symptoms  of  this  condition  appear.  The  term 
cholera-typhoid  has  been  used  vaguely ;  the  symptoms  are  merely  those 
pertaining  to  the  typhoid  state  generally,  which  may  be  associated  with 
urromia,  or  with  any  low  form  of  inflammation,  while  they  are  sometimes 
independent  of  obvious  morbid  changes,  being  then  probably  due  to 
blood-poisoning.  The  temperature  rises  should  inflammatory  compli- 
cations set  in. 

A  cholera-eruption  or  exanthem  has  been  described,  but  though  erythe- 
matous, maculated,  papular,  urticarial,  or  even  purpuric  er-uptions  appear- 
in  some  instances,  there  is  nothing  characteristic  of  cholera. 

The  unfavourable  phenomena  which  are  liable  to  occur  during  or 
after  the  reaction  from  cholera  are  due  chiefly  to  the  deleterious  waste 
products  which  accumulate  in  the  blood;  and  they  are  more  likely  to 
supervene  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  collapse-stage,  and  to  the 
time  which  elapses  before  secretion  is  properly  established.0  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  are  sometimes  promoted  by  injudicious  employment 
of  stimulants  and  drugs. 

As  sequela?  of  cholera  are  mentioned  inflammation  of  the  genitals ; 
parotid  bubo  ;  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  its  consequences  ;  destructive 
abscesses  or  gangrene  of  various  parts;  and  the  formation  of  bed-sores,, 
boils,  or  ulcers.  In  many  cases,  especially  if  the  illness  has  been  pro- 
longed, a  condition  of  marked  debility  and  anamiia  remains  behind,  or 
there  may  be  troublesome  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

Varieties.— In  some  cases  of  cholera  the  collapse-stage  sets  in  after 
little  or  no  previous  purging  or  vomiting,  death  ensuing  very  speedily. 
On  the  other  hand  this  stage  may  be  imperfectly  developed.  Dining  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  are  met  with,  lasting 
several  days,  and  generally  unattended  with  pain,  to  which  the  terms 
choleraic  diarrhoea  or  cholerine*  have  been  applied.  The  stools  are 
usually  pale,  liquid,  ;lnd  copious;  there  may  be  vomiting  and  cramps; 
while  the  patient  feels  much  exhausted  and  seriously  ill.  These  cases 
have  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  milder  close  of  the  cholera  poison, 
and  they  may  pass  into  true  cholera,  though  .sometimes  they  prove  fatal 
without  becoming  distinctly  of  this  nature.  Towards  the  "end  of  some 
epidemics  the  choleraic  diarrhoea  passes  into  a  kind  of  low  fever. 

*  Theterm  cholerine  lias  also  been  applied  by  the  lata  Dr.  W.  Fair  to  the  poisoa 
which  originates  cholera.' 
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Diagnosis. —  During  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to 
treat  any  case  presenting  suspicious  symptoms  as  being  of  this  nature. 
The  painless  purging  and  vomiting,  with  "rice-water"  stools  ;  cramps  ;. 
intense  thirst  ;  great  restlessness ;  suppression  of  secretions ;  rapid 
collapse ;  and  peculiar  appearance  of  the  face,  are  but  too  significant  of 
the  malady  when  it  is  fully  developed. 

The  diagnosis  of  Asiatic  cholera  from  the  so-called  sporadic,  bilious,  or 
English  cholera,  cholera  nostras,  or  summer  diarrhoea,  the  symptoms  of 
which  not  uncommonly  closely  resemble  those  of  true  cholera.  Ordi- 
narilv  they  are  less  severe;  the  stools  and  vomited  matters  contain  bile; 
there*  is  more  griping  ;  urine  is  not  entirely  suppressed  ;  the  duration  is 
longer:  while  the  mortality  is  much  less  (Goodeve).  Some  dietetic 
cause  can  generally  be  found  for  the  attack  of  English  cholera.  The 
onlv  absolute  distinction,  however,  lies  in  the  discovery  in  the  stools 
of  the  comma-bacillus,  and  its  cultivation,  by  competent  bacteriological 
rts.  This  is  now  extensively  practised,  and  important  results  are 
said  to  have  been  thus  attained  in  the  early  detection  of  cholera. 

Cholera  occasionally  sets  in  so  violently  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  simulate  irritant  poisoning.  On  the  other  hand,  intense  gastro- 
enteritis, excited  by  poison  or  some  other  irritant,  such  as  fungi  taken 
into  the  stomach,  has  been  mistaken  for  cholera;  and  so  likewise  has 
the  collapsed  condition  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  a  gastric  or 
duodenal  ulcer  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Prognosis — Mortality — Duration. — It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  the  prognosis  in  cholera  is  always  very  grave.  The  mortality  varies 
in  different  epidemics,  ranging  from  20  or  30  to  70  or  80  per  cent. ;  it 
is  higher  in  the  early  period  of  an  epidemic.  On  an  average  more  than 
half  the  cases  recover.  The  chief  general  circumstances  rendering  the 
prognosis  worse  are  infirmity  and  old  age  ;  unfavourable  hygienic  con- 
ditions; previous  intemperance;  debility  from  any  cause ;  or  the  exist- 
ence of  renal  disease.  During  the  actual  attack  the  prognosis,  both 
immediate  and  remote,  is  more  grave  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  signs  of  collapse  set  in;  and  to  their  intensity  and  duration. 
Rapid  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the  larger  arteries ;  great  disturbance 
of  the  respiratory  functions  ;  a  striking  fall  in  temperature  ;  marked 
cyanosis  ;  and  a  tendency  to  coma,  are  all  very  bad  signs.  The  cessation 
of  purging  is  sometimes  unfavourable,  indicating  paralysis  of  the  in- 
testines. When  reaction  sets  in,  there  are  many  dangers  to  be  feared, 
but  a  more  favourable  progress  towards  convalescence  is  to  be  expected 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  functions  of  secretion  and 
absorption  are  re-established,  and  to  the  continuous  and  regular  im- 
provement, in  the  symptoms.  Most  of  the  complications  or  sequela?  of 
Cholera  are  exceedingly  serious. 

The  duration  of  cases  of  cholera  may  range  from  a  couple  of  hours  to 
some  weeks,  reckoning  in  its  sequelae.  The  average  duration  of  fatal 
eases  is  from  two  to  three  days.  The  length  of  each  stage  varies  con- 
siderably. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  preventive  treatment  of  cholera  is  extremely 
important,  ami  calls  first  for  consideration.  During  an  epidemic  of  this 
disease  all  the  rules  relating  to  the  management  of  contagious  diseases 
and  epidemics  mnst  be  rigidly  carried  out,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  competent,  individuals.  Cleanliness  and  free  ventilation  are 
highly  important.  Isolation  is  desirable,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable. 
Particular  attention  is  demanded  with  regard  to  the  choleraic  stoolsy 
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which  should  bo  immediately  removed  and  disinfected,  and  so  disposed 
of  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  their  becoming  mixed  with  water  used 
for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes,  care  being  also  taken  that  the  sewers 
and  drains  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  that  they  are  well-flushed  with 
disinfectants  from  time  to  time.  On  no  account  must  the  excreta  be 
recklessly  thrown  out  on  the  ground,  and  if  there  is  no  proper  place  to 
receive  them,  they  should  be  buried  a  considerable  depth  in  tin;  earth, 
away  from  all  habitations.  Wet  and  soiled  clothes  or  bedding  must 
also  be  at  once  taken  away,  and  properly  disinfected.  It  is  desirable  to 
place  a  mackintosh-sheet  under  the  patient.  Most  important  is  it  to 
attend  to  the  water-supply,  and  to  see  that  the  water  used  is  abundant 
and  pure.  Food  must  also  be  looked  to,  and  especially  milk.  Persons 
exposed  to  infection  should  be  warned  against  errors  in  diet,  intem- 
perance, and  other  injurious  influences  ;  while  everything  must  be  done 
to  calm  the  minds  of  those  inhabiting  an  infected  district,  and  to  pre- 
vent needless  fear  and  depression.  It  is  highly  desh^able  that  all 
persons  who  are  able  to  do  so  should  remove  from  places  where  cholera 
prevails.  Quarantine  is  extremely  impoi-tant  in  checking  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  when  properly  and  judiciously  carried  out,'  but  much  that  is 
practised  under  that  name  does  infinitely  more  harm  than  good. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  from  cholera  should  be  buried  as  soon  as  possible,  each  being 
surrounded  in  its  coffin  with  some  disinfectant,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
charcoal,  lime,  and  cai'bolic  acid.  An  apartment  which  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a  patient  suffering  from  cholera  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
and  cleansed ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  destroy  clothing  and  bedding. 

As  might  be  expected,  numerous  plans  of  producing  immunity  against 
cholera  have  been  brought  forward.  The  most  important  is  that  of 
Haffkine,  who  first  injects  subcutaneously  an  attenuated  virus,  and 
afterwards  a  virus  exalte,  produced  by  growing  the  comma-bacillus  in 
the  peritoneal  cavities  of  a  series  of  guinea-pigs.  In  the  human  subject, 
as  in  guinea-pigs,  this  treatment  only  causes  a  local  oedema  and  some 
fever,  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  confers  immunity  against 
cholera,  or  how  long  such  immunity  lasts. 

2.  The  curative  treatment  of  cholera  is  unfortunately  in  many  cases 
quite  hopeless,  but  often  much  may  be  done,  particularly  at  an  early 
period  of  the  complaint.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  follow  any  routine  plan 
in  all  cases,  but  the  medical  attendant  should  be  guided  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  employed  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  stage  of 
the  disease.  Personal  supervision  on  his  part,  or  by  competent  assistants, 
is  most  desirable,  in  order  to  see  that  treatment  is  properly  carried  out. 
The  earlier  such  treatment  is  commenced  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  and  in  any  case  of  suspected  cholera  the  patient  should  take  to 
bed  at  once.  During  a  cholera-epidemic,  the  slightest  case  of  diarrhoea 
ought  to  receive  the  most  prompt  attention,  and  the  public  should  be 
instructed  on  this  point,  places  being  established  where  they  may  at 
once  obtain  the  necessary  medicines. 

In  the  evacuation-stage  two  directly  contrary  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  employed,  most  practitioners  using  measures  for  checking  the 
diarrhoea;  a  few  encouraging  it,  acting  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
•eliminatory  of  a  poison.  For  this  purpose  the  use  of  castor-oil  at 
frequent  intervals,  calomel,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  other  purgatives 
has  been  advocated.  Undoubtedly  in  some  cases  of  early  choleraic 
diarrhoea  a  dose  of  castor-oil  is  beneficial,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid 
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of  irritant  matters;  but,  apart  from  all  theoretical  considerations,, 
experience  has  proved  that  the  systematic  employment  of  the  castor-oil 
treatment  is  by  no  means  attended  with  favourable  results.  Most 
decidedly  the  evacuations  ought  to  be  checked  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
my  opinion.  Opium  is  the  great  remedy  for  this  purpose,  the  best 
preparations  being  the  compound  soap  pill,  tincture  of  opium,  liquor 
opii  sedativns,  or"  Dover's  powder,  the  liquid  preparations  answering 
best  it'  there  is  much  vomiting,  or  if  speedy  absorption  is  required. 
This  drug,  however,  requires  much  care  in  its  employment  in  cholera, 
^specially  when  the  collapse-stage  is  approaching;  and  it  is  inadmissible 
it*  this  stage  has  become  established.  If  the  indications  are  favourable, 
it  seems  best  to  give  a  full  dose  at  once,  and  subsequently  to  repeat  it 
in  small  quantities  as  maybe  needed.  Should  the  first  dose  be  vomited, 
it  can  be  repeated  after  a  short  interval.  Some  prefer  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphine  at  first.  Various  astringents  are  also  useful, 
especially  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  ij-iii)  ;  tannic  or  gallic  acid  (gr.  x-xxx)  ; 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.'  Some  prefer  giving  opium  by  itself,  and 
administering  the  remedies  just  mentioned  between-times  ;  others  com- 
bine them  with  opium.  The  combination  of  chalk  and  opium  is  a 
favourite  with  many.  Tbe  experience  of  some  cases  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  encouragement  of  very  free  sweating  at  the  commencement  of 
an  attack  of  cholera,  by  means  of  baths  or  pilocarpine,  might  prove 
beneficial. 

In  the  collapse-stage  opium  must  on  no  account  be  given,  but  if  purging 
continues,  one  of  the  astringents  just  mentioned  may  be  employed.  At 
thi.s  time  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  judicious  use  of  stimulants. 
Before  any  indications  of  collapse  appear,  stimulants  are  inot  called  for, 
but  as  soon  as  any  weakness  of  tbe  pulse  is  observed,  or  other  signs  of 
failure,  their  administration  should  be  commenced.  The  practice  of 
pouring  in  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  cases  of  cholera  is 
to  be  highly  deprecated,  and  their  employment  needs  the  most  careful 
regulation.  The  most  serviceable  are  brandy  with  iced  water,  and 
champagne.  They  must  be  given  iu  small  quantities ;  at  more  or  less 
frequent  intervals  according  to  circumstances  ;  and  their  administration 
must  be  mainly  guided  by  their  influence  upon  the  pulse.  If  the  purg- 
ing has  ceased,  brandy  may  be  given  in  enemata  with  beef-tea.  Diffu- 
sible stimulants  are  also  of  service  in  this  stage,  such  as  hot  strong 
coffee;  aromatic  spirit  or  solution  of  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of 
ammonium  ;  the  various  ethers;  camphor,  which  has  been  vaunted  as 
a  specific;  and  similar  remedies.  These  may  be  combined  with  essential 
oil  of  peppermint,  cinnamon,  or  cajeput.  Ether  may  be  injected 
subcntaneously  in  grave  cases. 

With  regard  to  diet,  it  is  useless  to  give  any  nourishment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  attack  of  cholera,  as  this  is  only  rejected  immediately. 
A  little  beef-tea,  chicken-broth,  or  arrowroot  and  milk  may  be  tried  at  a 
later-  period,  if  the  vomiting  ceases.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  an 
unlimited  supply  of  ice  to  suck  throughout,  which  Macnamara  considers 
invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  but  he  lays  great  stress  on  pro- 
hibiting every  kind  of  drink  until  the  collapse-stage  sets  in,  when  iced 
water  in  moderation  may  be  permitted.  Enemata  of  iced  water,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  warm  milk,  have  been  recommended. 

Local  measures  are  often  of  much  service  for  the  relief  of  symptoms. 
A  large  mustard  poultice  should  be  applied  at  once  over  the  abdomen, 
and  repeated  as  occasion  requires.    Dry  or  moist  heat  may  also  be 
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serviceable.  For  the  relief  of  the  crumps,  hot  bottles,  sinapisms,  and 
friction,  either  with  the  hand  alone,  or  with  turpentine  or  chloroform 
liniment,  may  be  employed.  If  they  are  very  severe,  inhalation  of 
•chloroform  is  admissible.  In  the  collapse-stage  Niemeyer  recommended 
the  application  of  cold  compresses  over  the  abdomen. 

Should  reaction  set  in,  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised,  and  the 
natural  progress  towards  convalescence  must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
meddlesome  drugging.  The  diet  requires  particular  attention  at  this 
time,  only  the  blandest  liquid  food  being  allowed  in  moderate  quantities, 
and  this  regulation  of  diet  is  demanded  until  the  patient  is  thoroughly 
restored,  it  being  improved  gradually  as  the  stools  become  natural. 
Water  may  be  freely  allowed  during  this  stage,  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  dissolve  some  chloride  and  carbonate  of  sodium  in  it, 
in  order  to  replace  the  loss  of  these  salts.  It  is  highly  important  to 
watch  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  secretions,  and,  if  necessary,  mea- 
sures may  be  adopted  to  encourage  this  result.  Complications  and  sequelw. 
must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is 
not  always  desirable  to  check  diarrhoea  at  this  time,  should  the  stools  be 
offensive  ;  and  that  inflammatory  affections  require  a  supporting  treat- 
ment. Tonics  and  preparations  of  iron  are  ofteu  serviceable  during  con- 
valescence. 

Due  precautions  must  be  taken  against  bed-sores,  frequent  examina- 
tion of  parts  pressed  upon  being  made.  Should  the  urine  be  retained, 
the  bladder  must  be  emptied  by  means  of  the  catheter;  if  it  is  sup- 
pressed, hot  apjDlications  over  the  loins  and  dry-cupping  are  in- 
dicated. 

3.  Specific  treatment. — For  such  a  disease  as  cholera  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at  that  innumerable  specific  modes  of  treatment  have  been 
advocated,  but  none  of  them  can  be  relied  upon.  Without  making  any 
comment,  I  merely  mention  some  of  the  most  prominent,  namely — the 
administration  of  saline  salts,  chiefly  carbonates  and  chlorides,  either 
freely  by  the  stomach,  by  enemata,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  or  by 
injection  of  a  warm  solution  into  the  veins ;  the  use  of  warm,  vapour,  or 
hot-air  baths,  or  of  the  wet  sheet ;  application  of  ice  to  the  spine ;  the 
■employment  of  antiseptics,  such  as  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  or  sulpho- 
carbolates  ;  inhalation  of  oxygen,  or  of  nitrite  of  amyl;  the  administra- 
tion of  calomel,  gr.  i-ij,  at  frequent  intervals,  or  of  bisulphide  of  mercury. 
Salicine,  salicylic  acid,  and  salol  have  also  been  specially  recommended 
in  cholera.  The  various  cholera-drops  and  pills,  which  are  held  in  repute 
in  different  countries,  are  made  up  of  stimulants,  generally  combined 
with  some  preparation  of  opium.  The  use  of  copious  enemata,  either 
warm  or  cold,  has  been  particularly  recommended  of  late,  two  or  three 
pints  bein<j  allowed  to  now  slowly  into  the  rectum,  the  hips  being  raised. 
Cantani  used  this  method  with  much  success  in  Italy,  administering 
tannic  acid  with  each  injection,  and  generally  laudanum. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DYSENTERY— BLOODY  FLUX. 

1 1  is  now  generally  the  custom  to  include  dysentery  among  the  acute 
specific  diseases,  and  it  may  therefore  be  discussed  in  the  present  con- 
nection. The  affection  is  always  acute  at  first,  but  it  may  remain  as  a 
chronic  condition.  Dysentery  may  occur  as  a  sporadic  disease,  but 
•ehietiy  prevails  in  epidemics,  which  are  sometimes  very  grave,  and 
is  also  endemic  in  certain  regions. 

.Etiology. — Although  here  classed  as  an  acute  specific  disease,  it  must 
be  understood  that  there  is  by  no  means  an  agreement  among  those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  cases  of  dysentery  on  a  large 
scale,  as  to  the  actual  nature  and  causation  of  the  disease.  The  chief 
views  held  are  as  follows  : — 1.  That  it  is  due  to  a  malarial  poison. 
2.  That  though  primarily  originating  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  after- 
wards propagated  from  one  individual  to  another  by  means  of  a  specific 
•contagium;  conveyed,  as  some  suppose,  only  by  the  stools,  especially 
when  mixed  with  drinking-water;  or,  as  others  believe,  by  all  the 
excretions  and  exhalations.  3.  That  it  is  independent  of  any  specific 
poison,  and  merely  results  from  certain  general  causes  which  tend  to 
produce  intestinal  irritation  and  inflammation,  such  as  exposure  to  cold, 
■especially  to  night  chills  and  dews  ;  errors  in  diet,  particularly  want  of, 
or  improper  quality  of  food;  excessive  use  of  salt  meat;  drinking  im- 
pure water  or  irritating  liquors  ;  or  indulgence  in  excess  of,  or  in"  sour 
fruit.  Those  who  regard  the  malady  as  specific,  consider  the  causes  just 
mentioned  as  merely  predisposing,  or  as  aiding  in  propagating  the  poison ; 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  may  at  all  events  set  up  the 
sporadic  form.  Amongst  other  predisposing  causes  are  recognized 
a  hot  and  moist  climate,  especially  during  the  seasons  when  the  nights 
become  chilly,  most  cases  occurring  in  the  autumn,  and  particularly  after 
much  exposure  to  night  air ;  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  a  malarial 
soil ;  overcrowding  and  filth  ;  bad  ventilation,  especially  if  accompanied 
"with  exposure  to  emanations  from  any  kind,  of"  decomposing  organic 
matter;  physical  exhaustion  ;  and  dyspeptic  conditions,  especially  with 
•chronic  constipation.  Epidemics  of  dysentery  may  occur  even  in  tem- 
perate climates  under  certain  circumstances,  as  in  military  camps  and 
prisons.  These  are  obviously  due  to  insanitary  conditions,  associated 
often  with  bad  food,  and  an  impure  water-supply.  A  dysenteric  con- 
dition may  complicate  or  follow  certain  diseases,  particularly  ague  or 
remittent  fever,  pneumonia,  scurvy,  relapsing  fever,  cholera,  or  syphilis. 
Agne  and  chronic  dysentery  were  not  uncommonly  met  with  together  in 
the  ease  of  sailors  admitted  under  my  care  at  the  Liverpool  Northern 
Hospital;  and  occasionally  the  latter  complaint  accompanied  scurvy. 
A  form  of  diphtheritic  dysentery  may  occur  as  a  terminal  event  in 
certain  chronic  diseases,  as  cardiac  affections,  Bright's  disease,  and 
various  cachexias. 

^  Micrococci  have  long  been  described  in  dysentery,  but  the  amc&ba  coli 
isriov.  regarded  by  Losch  arid  others  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  tropical 
form.  '\  hese  armeba;  have  been  found  constantly  in  the  dysenteric  stools; 
m  the  intestines  ;  in  pus  from  hepatic  abscess  ;  and  in  sputum.  They  are 
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described  as  unicellular,  protoplasmic,  motile  organisms,  from  10 to  20 /x 
in  diameter,  and  consisting  of  a  clear  ectosarc,  aud  a  granular  endosarc 
cut-losing  a  nucleus  and  one  or  more  vacuoles.    They  have  been  culti* 
Anted  in  straw  infusion,  and  by  inoculation  are  said  to  have  produced1 
the  disease  in  cats  and  dogs. 

Anatomical  Characters.  — In  general  terms  acute  dysentery  may 
be  said  to  be  characterized  anatomically  by  inflammation  of  the  lai'o-0 
intestine,  ending  in  ulceration  or  gangrene,  often  accompanied  with 
membranous  exudation  on  its  mucous  surface.  Usually  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowel  is  involved,  including  the  rectum  and  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  colon;  sometimes  the  entire  tract  is  affected,  bat 
the  disease  is  then  generally  more  advanced  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  intestine.  Occasionally  it  extends  into  the  small  intestine,  even  for 
a  considerable  distance,  but  this  is  said  to  be  chiefly  observed  only  in 
scorbutic,  cases,  or  when  patients  are  much  debilitated.  The  exact  morbid' 
appearances  in  cases  of  dysentery  are  exceedingly  diverse,  and  cases 
have  been  divided  into  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic,  but  these  conditions 
often  exist  together,  and  probably  are  merely  stages  of  the  dysenteric 
process. 

In  the  early  stage  the  chief  appearances  are  considerable  enlai'gement 
of  the  solitary  glands  (which  has  been  regarded  by  most  authorities  as 
the  primary  lesion.),  and  of  the  tubular  glands  ;  increased  vascularization, 
varying  much  in  extent  and  intensity,  but  being  especially  marked 
around  the  glands;  with  some  swelling  and  softening  of  the  mucous: 
membrane,  which  is  often  covered  with  tenacious  blood-stained  mucus.. 
The  solitary  glands  form  little  rounded  projections,  and  in  many  of  them 
a  minute  spot  can  be  detected,  corresponding  to  the  orifice.  They  are 
filled  with  a  whitish  exudation,  containing  abundant  cells.  Some- 
observers  regard  these  prominences  as  at  all  events  partly  clue  to 
exudation  outside  the  glands,  and  affirm  that  these  structures  are  not 
specially  involved  in  dysentery.  An  exudation  also  forms  in  the  inter- 
tubular  tissues,  and  in  many  cases  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  covers  this  surface  more  or  less  extensively  and  thickly, 
sometimes  being  uniform,  but  usually  granular,  often  presenting  an 
appearance  like  bran  or  sawdust,  and  being  most  abundant  on  the  tops- 
of  the  mucous  folds.  At  first  the  colour  is  greyish  or  yellowish-grey* 
but  this  is  soon  liable  to  many  alterations  from  various  causes.  The 
material  is  opaque,  of  some  consistence,  and  can  be  detached,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  red  surface  underneath,  or  the  remains  of  extravasated 
blood.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  fibrinous  nature,  with  abundant  granules, 
nuclei,  micro-organisms,  epithelium  cells,  and  young  nucleated  cells. 
Occasionally  the  exudation  undergoes  a  process  of  partial  organization. 

Some  writers  describe  dysentery  as  consisting  primarily  in  an  infiltra- 
tion of  the  submucous  tissue,  clue  to  oedema,  with  local  multiplication  01 
the  fixed  colls,  which  causes  necrosis  of  the  overlying  mucous  membrane, 
and  consequent  ulceration. 

Ulceration  begins  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  enlarged  glands, 
the  ulcer  afterwards  spreading  ;  but  sometimes  several  glandsj 
with  tbe  intervening  tissues,  are  destroyed  simultaneously.  It  may 
originate  in  submucous  suppuration.  At  the  outset  most  of  the  ulcers 
are  small  and  circular,  with  rounded  edges;  by  extension  they  become 
larger  and  irregular,  often  having  a  transverse  direction,  the  margins 
being  flattened,  and  the  depth  and  appearance  of  the  surface  varying 
greatly,  so  that  in  course  of  time  the  ulcers  arc  altogether  wanting  in 
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-uniformity.  Not  unfrequently  the  floor  of  an  ulcer  becomes  covered 
with  exudation.  Amcebce  coli  are  found  in  certain  cases  in  the  tissues  at 
the  base  of  and  around  the  ulcers,  in  the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  blood-vessels.  Now  and  then  the  coats  are  rapidly 
destroyed  so  as  to  lead  to  perforation.  Should  the  disease  terminate 
favourably,  and  cicatrization  ensue,  this  generally  takes  place  with 
little  or  no  puckering,  the  edges  becoming  rounded  and  adhering  to 
the  base  of  the  ulcer,  a  layer  of  lymph  then  extending  over  the  sur- 
face, and  becoming  organized.  Now  and  then  healing  is  attended 
-with  much  thickening,  irregularity,  induration,  and  contraction,  leading 
to  more  or  less  obstruction.  There  is  never  any  fresh  formation  of  glands 
in  the  cicatrix. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  just  described  take  place  in  the 
course  of  a  case  of  dysentery  differs  considerably.  In  very  severe  cases 
the  entire  mucous  lining  of  the  large  intestine  is  speedily  converted  into 
a  slough.  The  affected  part  is  generally  dilated,  and  contains  extremely 
offensive  materials  similar  to  those  passed  in  the  stools,  with  fragments 
of  exudation,  and  often  blood. 

When  the  small  intestines  are  implicated,  the  appearances  which  they 
present  are  redness  ;.  exudation  on  the  surface,  sometimes  extensive ; 
and  enlargement,  or,  rarely,  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches  and  the 
solitary  glands.    The  stomach  may  be  more  or  less  inflamed. 

Various  other  morbid  conditions  may  be  observed  in  acute  dysentery, 
chiefly  including  enlargement,  redness,  and  softening  of  the  mesocolic 
or  mesenteric  glands  ;  serous  inflammations,  especially  peritonitis,  either 
corresponding  to  the  affected  part  of  the  bowel,  or  due  to  perforation ; 
perityphlitis  or  periproctitis ;  hepatic  complications,  particularly 
scattered  areas  of  local  necrosis  of  the  parenchyma,  and  inflammation 
ending  in  abscess ;  enlargement  of  the  pancreas  and  spleen,  or  rarely 
splenic  abscess ;  renal  disease  ;  extensive  bronchitis,  lobular  pneumonia, 
or  abscess  in  the  lung ;  and  pya?mic  abscesses.  The  relation  of  hepatic 
abscess  to  dysentery  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  maintain  that  there 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  them  ;  others  regard  the  two  affections 
as  independent  effects  of  the  same  cause;  but  the  commonly  accepted 
view  is  that  the  abscess  is  secondary  to  the  dysenteric  ulceration,  having 
probably  an  embolic  origin,  and  being  a  form  of  local  pyaemia.  The 
hepatic  abscess  may  be  single  or  multiple.  Amasbse  are  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  abscess,  chiefly  in  the  inner  zone.  The  necrotic  areas  have 
seen  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  poison  produced  by  these  organisms. 
Pylephlebitis  may  occur  as  a  pysemic  phenomenon  in  prolonged  cases  of 
dysentery. 

In  chronic  dysentery  the  appearances  presented  are  very  diverse. 
Usually  firm  exudation  collects  between  the  coats,  matting  them  together, 
and  causing  much  thickening  and  induration,  so  that  the  intestine  feels 
very  firm  and  solid,  and  pieces  of  it  will  sometimes  stand  on  end.  The 
colour  of  the  mucous  surface  alters,  becoming  dirty  brownish-grey,  or 
in  parts  black.  The  exudation  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  organiza- 
tion, and  often  forms  thick,  warty,  adherent  masses.  The  surface 
freaents  in  some  cases  a  bark-like  aspect.  Frequently  ulcers  are 
Observed,  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  stage  and  character,  as  well  as 
cicatrices  of  former  ulcers.  In  some  cases  cicatricial  bands  and  con- 
tractions alter  greatly  the  calibre  and  form  of  the  bowel,  and  sinuses 
may  pervade  its  walls.  In  others  there  is  extreme  atrophy  of  the 
intestinal  coats,  including  the  glandular  structures.    An  appearance  of 
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pseudo-ulceration  may  result  from  separation  or  cracking  of  the  firm 
exudation,  thus  exposing  the  mucous  surface,  which  is  extremely  red 
and  raw. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Acute,  dysentery  occurs  in  all  grades  of  intensity,  from 
a  mild  sporadic  form  to  an  epidemic  of  the  most  virulent  type,  but  its 
symptoms  are  generally  highly  characteristic.  Many  cases,  especially 
in  temperate  climates,  commence  with  simple  diarrhoea,  slight  colicky 
pains,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  some  degree  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, the  special  symptoms  setting  in  after  a  short  interval ;  sometimes, 
however,  these  are  observed  from  the  outset.  A  chill  or  rigor  commonly 
ushers  in  the  disease  in  severe  cases. 

The  prominent  local  symptoms  are  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
technically  named  tormina,  irregular  in  site,  but  chiefly  felt  along  the 
colon  ;  often  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning  along  the  colon  and  rectum,  or, 
in  ffrave  cases,  over  the  whole  abdomen ;  tenderness,  especially  in  the 
left  iliac  fossa  ;  more  or  less  tympanites  ;  tenesmus,  indicated  by  a 
sensation  of  fulness,  weight,  bearing-down,  or  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  about  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  with  frequent  or  constant  desire 
to  defalcate,  the  act  being  accompanied  with  much  straining;  and  the 
passage  of  peculiar  stools.  The  morbid  sensations  differ  greatly  in  their 
severity  and.  persistency  ;  in  most  cases  they  are  paroxysmal,  increasing 
until  a  stool  is  passed,  by  which  act  they  are  temporarily  relieved; 
sometimes,  however,  they  become  constant  and  most  agonizing.  The 
tenesmus  is  more  marked  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  is 
implicated.    At  first  the  stools  are  often  semi-faeculent,  or  consist  of 
hard  scybala,  but  they  soon  assume  the  dysenteric  characters,  becoming 
scanty,  slimy  or  gelatinous  from  the  presence  of  mucus,  and  bloody; 
also  giving  out  a  most  offensive  and  characteristic  odour.    Usually  the 
different  matters  are  more  or  less  mixed,  the  more  so  the  higher  the 
disease  is  situated,  when  the  stools  contain  abundant  depraved  biliary 
secretion.    If  the  rectum  is  chiefly  affected,  the  blood  is  less  intimately 
incorporated,  while  the  stools  are  more  muciform  (Maclean).     Not  un- 
commonly scybala  are  passed  from  time  to  time,  covered  with  mucus 
and  blood.    Mild  cases  do  not  go  beyond  this,  but  in  grave  forms  of  the 
disease,  occurring  in  tropical  countries,  the  stools  change  in  their  char- 
acters, becoming  muddy-looking  ;  brownish,  bi^ownish-red,  or  even  black; 
often  watery  and  copious  ;  and  containing  shreds  or  masses  of  membrane, 
which  look  like  "washed  raw  meat."    Sometimes  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  blood  is  passed ;  or  sloughs  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  expelled. 
At  this  time  the  odour  becomes  intolerable,  and  it  has  been  compared  to 
carrion,  or  to  the  "  smell  of  a  macerating  tub  in  the  dissecting-room." 
If  the  stools  are  washed  with  water,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  behind  but 
the  sediment,  which  contains  the  products  of  the  intestinal  disease,  these 
can  be  examined,  and  the  condition  of  the  bowel  thus  more  accurately 
determined.    Chemically  they  yield  a  large  proportion  of  albuminous 
elements,  even  when  there  is  little  or  no  visible  blood.    They  are  alkaline 
in  reaction,  and  contain  much  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Microscopically 
the  stools  present  abundant  epithelium- cells,  blood-corpuscles,  pus-cells, 
remnants  of  the  membrane,  and  micro-organisms,  including  amsebffl  m 
oeri  ain  cases. 

There  are  other  indications  of  digestive  disturbance  in  dysentery,  m 
the  way  of  anorexia  ;  thirst,  which  may  be  intense  ;  furred  tongue  :  and 
sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  There  may  bo  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  with  strangury;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  paralysis  with  retention 
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of  urine,  when  the  rectum  is  much  affected.  The  urine  is  generally 
high-coloured,  scanty,  and  prone  to  rapid  decomposition ;  in  low  forms 
of  the  disease  it  becomes  very  offensive  ;  occasionally  it  is  suppressed. 
In  females  suffering  from  dysentery  irritation  of  the  vagina  is  sometimes 
complained  of. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  the  less  severe  cases  are  only  those  of 
.slight  pyrexia.  In  the  graver  forms  these  are  more  marked,  there  being 
at  the  same  time  much  nervous  depression  and  irritability,  with  an 
anxious  and  distressed  expression  of  countenance.  When  a  case  tends 
towards  a  fatal  issue,  or  in  the  most  severe  types  of  the  disease  almost 
from  the  first,  the  symptoms  assume  an  adynamic  or  typhoid  character, 
with  great  prostration,  the  tongue  becoming  dry,  reel,  brown,  or  blackish, 
with  sordes  on  the  teeth;  the  pulse  being  very  rapid,  feeble,  or  irregu- 
lar :  while  the  tympanites  increases  ;  the  painful  sensations  cease ;  there 
is  persistent  hiccup ;  and'  low  nervous  symptoms  supervene,  ending 
in  coma.  In  the  malignant  type  of  dysentery  speedy  collapse  sets  in, 
i-L^embling  that  of  cholera;  accompanied  with  haemorrhage  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  or  from  other  parts. 

Several  varieties  of  acute  dysentery  have  been  described,  according  to 
the  severity  and  nature  of  the  symptoms  present,  and  the  conditions 
-with  which  the  disease  is  associated.  The  chief  are  named  : — 1.  Mild. 
2.  Sthenic.  3.  Asthenic  or  Typhoid.  4.  Bilious.  5  Malarious,  charac- 
terized by  the  periodicity  of  the  febrile  paroxysms,  much  gastric 
irritability,  the  serous  character  of  the  stools  from  the  first,  which 
contain  but  little  blood,  the  greater  frequency  of  hepatic  complications, 
and  the  efficiency  of  quinine  in  treatment  (Maclean).  6.  Malignant. 
7.  Scorbutic,  associated  with  scurvy. 

Acute  dysentery  lasts  a  very  variable  time,  and  either  terminates  in 
death  or  recovery,  or  becomes  chronic.  Death  may  happen  within  two 
days,  or  not  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  more.  This  event  results  either 
from  collapse ;  the  typhoid  state ;  gradual  exhaustion  in  prolonged 
cases ;  haemorrhage  ;  or  occasionally  from  perforation.  A  favourable 
turn  is  indicated  by  the  stools  becoming  fasculent,  and  losing  their 
dysenteric  characters  ;  the  cessation  of  the  painful  sensations  ;  diminu- 
tion of  fever ;  and  improvement  in  strength,  in  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
and  in  the  expression  of  the  face. 

'1.  Chronic  dysentery  is  a  most  troublesome  complaint,  but  the  pre- 
cise symptoms  do  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
being  often  modified  by  some  constitutional  condition,  or  by  a  diseased 
state  of  other  organs.  The  tenesmus  and  other  local  morbid  sensa- 
tions are  less  marked  than  in  the  acute  form,  or  they  may  be  absent.  In 
some  cases  control  over  the  sphincter  ani  becomes  completely  lost.  The 
stools  differ  considerably  in  their  characters,  even  in  the  same  case  from 
time  to  time.  They  may  be  formed,  but  covered  with  mucus  or  blood ; 
usually,  however,  they  are  more  or  less  liquid,  presenting  a  mucous, 
•erous,  or  bloody  appearance,  with  an  admixture  of  fasces  ;  sometimes 
they  are  either  reddish-brown,  pale  and  frothy,  muco-purulent,  or 
actually  purulent.  The  peculiar  odour  is  retained  more  or  less,  and 
may  be  very  intense.  Appetite  varies  much,  but  is  usually  impaired ; 
the  tongue  is  often  red,  gla/.ed,  or  fissured.  The  general  system  neces- 
sarily suffers  considerably  in  marked  cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  as 
evidenced  by  wasting;  anaemia,  or  a  sallow  and  cachectic  aspect; 
shr  unken  features,  with  a  distressed,  weary,  or  aged  expression  ;  a  feel- 
ing of  weakness  and  exhaustion  ;  pyrexia,  tending  towards  the  hectic 
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type,  with  night-sweats  ;  and  loss  of  hair.  Albuminoid  disease  is  liable 
to  supervene.    Death  often  results  from  gradual  asthenia  with  anaemia. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  said  that  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  have  occurred  to- 
gether under  certain  circumstances.  Kheumatic  pains  and  arthritic 
swellings  have  sometimes  been  met  with  in  epidemics.  Among  the  im- 
portant sequelae  are  chronic  Bright's  disease  ;  persistent  dyspepsia,  with 
an  irritable  condition  of  the  bowels;  and  paralysis,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  paraplegia,  said  to  be  clue  to  neuritis.  Intestinal  obstruction  very 
rarely  results  from  the  changes  associated  with  dysentery. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  acute  dysentery  are  usually  quite 
characteristic,  and  an  examination  of  the  stools,  combined  with  the  sen- 
sations of  the  patient,  and  the  general  symptoms,  ought  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  All  authorities  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  evacuations.  The  fact  of  the  disease 
beino-  endemic  or  epidemic  may  also  be  of  service  in  diagnosis.  The 
acute  diphtheritic  form  is  said  to  be  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
typhoid  fever.  The  amsebic  variety  is  characterized  by  an  irregular 
chronic  course  ;  while  the  anieebae  are  found  in  the  stools,  or  possibly  in 
the  sputum,  when  an  abscess  of  the  liver  bursts  through  the  lung  into  a 
bronchus.  Dysenteric  symptoms  may  arise  in  cases  of  long-continued 
catarrh  of  the  lower  bowel,  which  might  then  be  mistaken  for  true 
dysentery.  I  have  known  cancer  of  the  rectum  simulate  chronic 
dysentery  ;  and  so  may  syphilitic  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  dysentery  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  disease  is  sporadic  or  epidemic  ;  the  severity  of  the  attack  ; 
the  characters  of  the  stools ;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient ;  the- 
progress  of  the  case ;  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  serious  complica- 
tions, especially  hepatic  abscess.  Epidemic  dysentery,  particularly 
when  of  a  low  type,  is  extremely  fatal.  Signs  of  collapse  or  adynamia 
are  of  course  very  unfavourable,  and  among  specially  bad  signs  are 
mentioned  gangrenous  stools  ;  severe  haemorrhage  ;  subsidence  of  the- 
pain,  while  the  other  symptoms  are  becoming  worse  ;  and  suppression 
of  urine.  An  early  return  of  the  evacuations  to  their  normal  state  is 
highly  favourable.  Chronic  dysentery  may  often  be  improved  by  appro- 
priate treatment,  as  I  found  from  a  tolerably  extensive  experience  of 
this  disease  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital.  Cases  of  very  pro- 
longed duration,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  any  treat- 
ment. 

Treatment. — Early  attention  is  of  extreme  importance  m  acute 
dysentery,  and  the  patient  should  immediately  take  to  bed,  and  be  kept 
warm  and  quiet.  In  the  sporadic  form,  if  resulting  from  a  chill,  some 
authorities  advocate  the  use  of  a  warm,  vapour,  or  hot-air  bath  at  the 
outset.  In  some  cases  also  a  dose  of  castor  oil  with  laudanum  is  beneficial 
at  first.  The  remedy,  however,  in  this  disease,  and  one  which  scorns  tq 
have  almost  a  specific  action,  is  ipecacuanha  in  full  doses.  Dr.  Macleati 
recommends  the  following  plan  of  administration  :— To  giro  gr.  24  to  M 
of  the  powder  in  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  with  a  little  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  after  which  the  patient  must  keep  perfectly  quiet ,  and  take  no  fluid 
for  at  least  three  hours,  if  thirsty  being  allowed  to  suck  a  little  ice  occa- 
sionally. In  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  smaller  dose  may  be  given,  this 
depending  on  the  effect  of  the  first,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms, 
by  which  also  the  subsequent  repetition  of  the  drug  must  be  guide  I, 
and  it  may  bo  required  for  some  days.    It  is  well  to  administer  10' 
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■or  12  grains  at  bed-time  for  a  night  or  two  after  the  stools  appear 
healthy.  Some  authorities  recommend  the  ipecacuanha  to  be  adminis- 
tered more  frequently  in  smaller  quantities  ;  and  others  employ  5^  to  5] 
every  four  or  tive  hours,  but  these  large  doses  seem  unnecessary,  and 
are  liable  to  produce  dangerous  depression.  It  has  also  been  advocated 
to  introduce  the  drug  by  euema,  but  this  is  likewise  objectionable.  Many 
consider  it  desirable  to  make  the  stomach  tolerant  of  the  medicine  be- 
forehand, by  giving  a  full  dose  of  laudanum  or  Battley's  solution,  or 
-a  few  drops  of  chloroform  ;  or  by  applying  anodyne  poultices  over  the 
epigastrium.  Perhaps  a  small  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  might 
auswer  this  purpose.  Dr.  Maclean  states,  however,  that  frequently  no 
sedative  is  required,  and  that  if  vomiting  is  unmanageable  after  the 
administration  of  ipecacuanha  for  dysentery,  hepatic  complication,  or 
•overcharging  of  the  system  with  malaria  should  be  suspected. 

Local  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  very  useful  in  dysentery, 
•especially  light  and  warm  poultices  ;  fomentations  sprinkled  with  turpen- 
tine, laudanum,  or  chloroform;  and  sinapisms.  If  the  tenesmus  is  very 
troublesome,  warm  emollient  enemata,  or  a  suppository  of  opium  may 
he  tried.  Of  course  diet  requires  the  utmost  attention.  Beef-tea,  soups, 
arrowroot,  sago,  raw  white  of  egg,  jellies,  and  such  articles  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  avoided  as  a 
rule,  but  if  the  typhoid  condition  supervenes  they  are  certainly  required. 
As  the  patient  improves,  so  must  the  food  be  cautiously  changed. 
Hygienic  measures  also  demand  every  care,  especially  as  regards  the 
immediate  disinfection  and  destruction  of  the  evacuations. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  treatment  of  acute  dysentery  by 
ipecacuanha  seems  very  strong,  but  some  authorities  do  not  support 
it,  and  other  methods  are  advocated,  namely: — 1.  By  astringents, 
especially  opium,  and  large  doses  of  bismuth  preparations.  These  are 
useful  if  diarrhoea  holds  on  after  the  stools  have  lost  their  dysenteric 
characters.  Opium  is  often  a  valuable  remedy  for  various  purposes,  or 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may  be  employed.  2.  By  -purgatives, 
such  as  castor-oil.  or  sulphate  of  magnesium.  3.  By  venesection  and 
calomel.  Calomel  has  been  given  in  large  quantities  ;  or  in  doses  of 
gr.  i  to  gr.  ij  with  opium  eveiy  three  or  four  hours.  This  treatment 
had  better  be  avoided,  and  the  only  removal  of  blood  which  seems 
justifiable  is  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
should  the  pain  be  very  intense,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  be  favour- 
able. 4.  By  a  combination  of  blue  pill,  opium,  and  ipecacuanha.  5.  By 
anhseptics,  especially  administered  by  enemata,  as  carbolic  acid,  naphthol, 
quinine,  iodine,  or  tannin.  6.  By  large  doses  of  tincture  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  two  forms  of  dysentery 
which  require  a  modification  of  treatment,  namely,  the  malarious  and 
the  scorbutic.  The  former  calls  for  full  doses  of  quinine,  alternating 
With  ipecacuanha;  the  latter  demands  fresh  fruits,  and  Maclean  and 
others  recommend  bael  fruit  very  highly  in  these  cases. 

in  the  management  of  chronic  dysentery  the  most  essential  matters  are 
to  regulate  the  diet;  and  to  attend  to  hygienic  measures,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  general  health.  Rest  for  the  bowels  and  body,  with  a 
Wand  nutritious  diet,  are  most  important  parts  of  the  treatment.  As 
regards  medicinal  treatment,  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
administration  of  Dover's  powder,  gr.  iv-v  threo  or  four  times  daily; 
and  still  more  from  full  doses  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  during 
the  day,  with  Dover's  powder  night   and   morning.    Dr.  Reginald 
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Thompson  found  ipecacuanha  (gr.  iij-v  every  three  hours)  most  service- 
able. Cannabis  inclica  Las  also  been  found  beneficial.  The  stronger 
astringents,  such  as  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  are  often  employed,  but  they  did  not  prove  of  much 
permanent  service  in  my  experience.  Minute  doses  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  have  also  been  recommended.  A  dose  of  castor-oil  with  a  little 
opium  may  be  taken  from  time  to  time.  Small  enemata  or  suppositories, 
containing  opium  are  useful  for  relieving  unpleasant  local  sensations. 
Other  measures  recommended  for  this  purpose  are  the  use  of  a  water- 
compress  over  the  anus,  or  gentle  douching  of  this  part ;  wearing  a 
bandage  or  a  water-belt  over  the  abdomen  ;  friction  over  this  region 
with  anodyne  or  irritant  liniments  ;  or  the  application  of  a  blister  over 
the  left  iliac  fossa.  Among  the  hygienic  matters  needing  special  atten- 
tion are  change  of  air,  particularly  speedy  removal  from  a  malarial 
district,  or  from  a  tropical  country  to  Europe  ;  the  wearing  of  warm 
clothing ;  and  the  use  of  cold  baths,  followed  by  friction,  if  they  are- 
well  borne.  Some  practitioners  employ  baths  containing  dilute  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  there  is  any  malarial,  scorbutic,  or  other  consti- 
tutional condition,  the  treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly.  Any 
acute  or  sub-acute  exacerbation  of  symptoms  calls  for  complete  rest ; 
and  the  immediate  administration  of  ipecacuanha. 

The  employment  of  large  enemata  or  irrigation  of  the  bowels  in  the- 
treatment  of  dysentery  calls  for  brief  notice.  Even  in  the  acute  stage  it 
is  recommended  to  introduce  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
100°,  the  patient  being  placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  hips  raised 
by  a  pillow,  and  a  long  tube  passed  in,  through  which  the  fluid  is  allowed 
to  pass  in  slowly.  A  suppository  or  small  injection  of  a  four  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine  will  sometimes  subdue  the  great  irritability  of  the 
rectum  and  the  tenesmus  which  interfere  with  this  treatment.  It  is  after 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  in  chronic  dysentery,  that  large 
enemata  have  been  found  most  useful.  Different  astringents  have  been 
thus  used,  such  as  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  but 
especially  nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  treated  cases 
successfully  by  irrigating  the  bowels  with  three  pints  of  tepid  water 
containing  from  30  to  90  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Antiseptics  are 
also  thus  employed,  and  in  amsebic  dysentery  warm  injections  of  quinine 
in  strength  of  1  to  5,000,  1  to  2,500,  and  1  to  1,000  have  been  found  of 
great  benefit  (Osier).  These  large  enemata  are  not  altogether  without 
danger,  and  often  cause  much  j>ain  and  suffering. 

Prevention. — In  any  case  of  dysentery  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
stools,  bedding,  etc.,  as  in  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  proper  disinfection 
being  carried  out.  "When  an  epidemic  occurs  every  care  must  be  taken 
as  regards  sanitary  conditions,  especially  avoiding  overcrowding,  attend- 
ing to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  seeing  t  hat  the  closet  and  sewage 
arrangements  are  satisfactory.  Individuals  who  are  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  with  dysentery  should  carefully  guard  against  the  personal 
conditions  which  are  known  to  predispose  to  the  disease. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GLANDERS  AND  FARCY— EQUINIA. 

iEtiology. — These  affections,  which,  are  occasionally  observed  in  man, 
are  transmitted  from  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  distinct  diseases,  or  varieties  of  the  same  malady.  They  are 
produced  by  the  inoculation  or  direct  contact  of  a  specific  poison,  which  is 
contained  chiefly  in  certain  discharges  from  the  nasal  cavities,  but  also  in 
the  excretions,  secretions,  and  blood ;  and  are  rarely  met  with  except 
amongst  those  whose  occupation  brings  them  much  into  contact  with 
horses,  such  as  ostlers  and  grooms.  The  introduction  of  the  poison  into 
the  system  takes  place  either  through  an  abrasion  or  wound  of  the  skin, 
or  through  a  mucous  surface. 

Glanders  may  be  conveyed  by  a  horse  snorting,  and  thus  expelling  a 
quantity  of  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  on  to  an  individual,  or  into 
the  surrounding  air,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  inhaled.  The  poisou 
mav  also  be  conveyed  by  fomites,  to  which  the  discharges  have  become 
attached.  It  is  even  said  that  glanders  may  result  from  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  a  stable  inhabited  by  glandered horses,  and  this  seems  to 
be  certain  as  regards  the  horse  and  ass.  This  class  of  diseases  can  be 
re-transmitted  to  these  animals,  as  has  been  proved  experimentally, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  being  commani- 
cated  from  one  human  being  to  another. 

The  infective  agent  in  glanders  has  been  definitely  proved  to  be  a  specific 
lacillus,  first  observed  by  Babes  in  1881,  but  more  definitely  studied  by 
Loftier  and  Schutz  in  1882.  It  is  present  in  the  affected  tissues  in  abund- 
ance, and  has  been  isolated  and  cultivated,  not  only  from  animals,  but  also 
from  the  human  subject,  while  the  disease  has  been  frequently  produced 
by  inoculation  of  the  cultures.  The  glanders  bacillus  is  rather  shorter 
and  thicker  than  the  tubercle-bacillus  ;  generally  straight,  with  rounded 
ends  ;  and  contains  spores.  In  the  glanders  nodules  the  rods  usual  ly 
occur  separately,  scattered,  or  in  little  groups,  and  never  form  long 
filaments.  They  are  found  both  within  and  outside  the  cells.  They 
present  peculiarities  in  staining,  and  grow  comparatively  easily  on  nearly 
all  the  ordinary  media.  They  can  be  dried  without  being  killed,  but 
their  vitality  is  only  maintained  for  a  short  period  ;  and  they  are  readily 
destroyed  by  heat  and  disinfectants.  •  Their  cultivations  exhibit  marked 
differences  in  their  virulence. 

The  growth  of  the  glanders  bacillus  may  be  for  a  long  time  local,  or  a 
general  infection  may  be  rapidly  produced.  Its  action  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  lymphatic  system,  but  it  also  enters  the  circulation,  and  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  blood.  By  its  growth  it  sets  up  irritation,  which  leads 
to  infiltration  with  leucocytes  and  cell-proliferation,  with  consequent  pro- 
duction of  nodules  ;  while  a  similar  action  is  excited  along  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and '_r Inn ds.  It  is  supposed  that  one  or  more  chemical  poisons 
are  generated  by  the  organisms,  which  cause  softening  and  breaking- 
down  of  the  structures,  and  consequent  ulceration.  A  substance  named 
mwveine  has  been  isolated  by  Babes,  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
enzyme. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Glanders  and  farcy  are  characterized  by 
peculiar  morbid  changes.  In  the  former,  bard  nodules  form  in  connection 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  throat,  and  respiratory 
passages  ;  as  well  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
muscles,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  These  are  made  up  of  cells,  partly 
leucocytes,  partly  the  result  of  proliferation,  which  soon  degenerate,  the 
nodules  rapidly  becoming  soft  and  breaking  down,  forming  abscesses  mid 
ulcers.  The  Schneiderian  membrane  is  inflamed,  and  presents  little 
pustular  elevations  or  patches,  which  finally  break  out  into  excavated 
ulcers,  and  these  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  with 
perforation  of  the  septum.  The  frontal  sinuses  may  contain  a  puriform 
fluid.  The  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  also  frequently  affected. 
The  lungs  present  pneumonic  patches  or  abscesses.  Small  yellow 
elevations  may  be  seen  on  the  pleurae,  with  fibrinous  deposits  under- 
neath. The  lymphatic  glands  are  enlarged,  softened,  and  reddish. 
Superficial  petechias,  ecchymoses,  or  gangrene  are  sometimes  observed; 
or  there  may  be  suppuration  or  gangrene  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues, 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  A  peculiar  eruption  appears  on  the 
skin. 

Farcy  differs  from  glanders  in  that  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is 
not  affected,  but  so-called  tubercles,  buds,  or  tumours  form  in  connection 
with  the  cutaneous  structures,  which  break  down  into  deep,  unhealthy 
ulcers;  or  the  lymphatic  system  may  be  chiefly  involved.  In  acute 
farcy  an  extensive  fatty  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  supposed 
to  occur. 

The  glanders-bacilli  are  found  in  the  different  lesions,  as  already 
stated.  They  occur  in  largest  numbers  in  small  and  recent  nodules ;  and 
it  may  be  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  detect  them  in  old  nodules, 
especially  wheu  ulceration  has  taken  place. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Acute  Glanders. — The  period  of  incubation  is  usually 
from  three  to  eight  days.  After  inoculation  local  signs  of  iuflanmiation 
appear  first  as  a  rule,  the  neighbouring  lymphatics  being  also  affected. 
Ordinarily  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  such  general  symptoms  as  rigors, 
languor,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  headache,  often  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  with  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia.  Soon  subcutaneous  forma- 
tions are  noticed,  especially  on  the  face  and  near  the  joints,  which 
quickly  change  into  abscesses  containing  unhealthy  and  foetid  pus. 
Over  these  the  skin  becomes  red  or  violet,  and  sometimes  limited  gan- 
grene sets  in.  Usually  a  peculiar  cutaneous  eruption  appears,  especially 
on  the  cheeks,  arms,  and  thighs.  It  begins  in  the  form  of  small,  intensely 
red  spots,  which  soon  become  papular,  and  afterwards  pustular.  Dark 
bullae  often  appear  also  on  the  face,  trunk,  fingers  or  toes,  and  organs  of 
generation,  followed  by  gangrene.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the 
nose,  eyes,  and  surrounding  parts  is  not  uncommonly  observed,  which 
may  extend  to  the  scalp.  The  eruption  is  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  profuse  fcetid  sweats. 

A  prominent  symptom  of  glanders  is  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  at 
first  thin  and  scanty,  but  soon  becoming  abundant,  purulent,  viscid, 
extremely  foetid,  and  often  sauious.  It  clogs  the  nostrils  and  obstructs 
breathing,  while  it  escapes  through  the  posterior  nares,  causing  much 
distress  and  irritation.  A  thick  matter  also  comes  from  between  the 
eyelids,  and  sometimes  from  the  mouth,  which  is  then  the  scat  of 
ulceration  and  pustules.  The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glauds  maybe 
enlarged. 
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•  The  constitutional  symptoms  increase  in  severity  as  the  case  progresses, 
being  more  or  less  of  a  typhoid  character,  and  indicative  of  septicemia. 
Thus  there  is  marked  prostration,  with  a  brown  and  dry  tongue,  and  a 
very  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  Diarrhoea  and  tympanites  are 
frequent  symptoms,  the  stools  being  exceedingly  foetid,  and  sometimes 
bloody.  Other  symptoms  are  dyspnoea,  with  hurried  breathing;  hard 
•eousrh  with  but  little  expectoration;  weak  voice;  and  foul  breath. 
Delirium  and  coma  ultimately  set  in,  and  death  terminates  the  scene,  in 
most  eases  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  week,  but 
it  may  happen  much  earlier  or  later  than  this. 

2.  Chronic  Glanders—  This  variety  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
usually  a  sequel  to  farcy.  Its  chief  symptoms  are  lassitude  and  arti- 
cular'pains;  sore-throat;  disagreeable  or  painful  sensations  in  the 
nose,  with  more  or  less  puriform  and  bloody  discharge  ;  cough  with 
expectoration,  dyspnoea,  and  altered  voice.  After  a  time  ulceration 
may  be  observed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  followed  by 
caries  or  perforation.  The  pharynx  may  also  be  ulcerated.  There  is 
no  eruption.  The  general  symptoms  are  less  marked  than  in  the  acute 
form  of  glanders,  but  the  latter  may  supervene.  The  duration  of  chronic 
glanders  is  very  variable. 

3.  Acute  Farcy. — The  great  difference  between  this  affection  and 
glanders  lies  in  the  want  of  implication  of  the  nares.  In  one  class  of 
cases  the  eruption  is  present ;  in  another  there  is  no  eruption,  but  merely 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels,  with  soft  tumours 
under  the  skin,  named  farcy  buttons  and  farcy  btids.  The  former  group 
-are  by  far  the  more  serious. 

4.  Chronic  Farcy. — After  constitutional  symptoms,  subcutaneous 
tumours  form,  which  become  abscesses,  and  these  discharge  their  con- 
sents, leaving  foul,  deep,  and  indolent  ulcers.  As  a  consequence  there  is 
wasting,  with  great  debility.  The  complaint  may  end  in  true  glanders  ; 
or  death  may  result  from  exhaustion  or  pyaemia.  Occasionally  recovery 
•takes  place.    The  duration  is  very  variable. 

5.  Equinia  Mitis. — An  affection  is  thus  named  which  is  derived  by 
contagion  from  horses  suffering  from  the  "  grease."  The  symptoms  are 
'fever,  depression,  and  shivering ;  with  a  pustular  eruption,  which  dries 
up  into  scabs,  and  these  fall  off,  leaving  distinct  scars. 

Diagnosis. — When  either  glanders  or  farcy  is  fully  declared,  the 
diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty.  At  the  onset  glanders  has  been  mistaken 
for  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism,  but  the  occujjation  of  the  patient 
might  at  any  rate  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  glanders,  while  in  this  affection 
there  is  more  prostration  from  the  first,  and  the  joints  are  not  swollen 
•or  red.  Other  diseases  for  which  it  might  possibly  be  confounded  are 
typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  pyaemia;  as  well  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  or 
phthisis  in  chronic  cases.  Inoculation  of  the  guinea-pig,  in  addition  to 
the  detection  of  the  bacilli,  is  of  special  service  in  doubtful  cases. 
Extracts  of  the  cultures  have  also  been  introduced  for  diagnostic  pur- 
•poses,  which  are  said  to  produce  a  febrile  reaction  in  glandered  animals, 
but  not  in  others. 

Prognosis  in  all  t  hese  affections  is  very  grave,  for  they  almost  always 
prove  fatal.    Chronic  farcy  may  terminate  in  recovery. 

Treatment.  The  most  important  matter  is  to  carry  out  adequate 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  diseases.  If  inoculation  should 
happen,  the  affected  spot  must  be  immediately  destroyed  by  some 
escharotic.    A  supporting,  stimulating,  and  tonic  plan  of  treatment  is 
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the  only  one  which  offers  any  chance  of  success  in  dealing  with  either- 
of  these  affections ;  at  the  same  time  strict  attention  being  paid  to- 
cleanliness  and  other  hygienic  conditions.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  as 
they  form,  and  treated  autiseptically.  Antiseptics  internally  might 
perhaps,  be  of  service  ;  and  these  agents  are  also  useful  as  local  appli- 
cations. Babes  has  used  injections  of  "  morveine,"  both  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  and  producing  immunity  against  glanders,  but  the  results  are 
doubtful. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ANTHRAX— MALIGNANT  PUSTULE— C  HARBO N — WOOL- 
SORTER'S  DISEASE. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — Anthrax  is  a  specific  disease,  conveyed  by 
contagion,  mainly  from  sheep  and  oxen,  but  also  from  horses,  and 
possibly  from  other  animals  which  it  affects,  such  as  elephants,  camels,, 
etc.  In  these  animals  it  is  known  under  the  name  "  splenic  fever." 
The  poison  is  transmitted  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  almost 
invariably  from  the  dead  carcass,  rarely,  if  ever,  from  the  livino- 
animal.  All  parts  of  the  dead  bodies  are  capable  of  conveying  the 
disease.  The  contagium  is  usually  transmitted  by  direct  inoculation, 
the  material  containing  it  being  brought  in  some  way  into  contact  with 
an  abraded  or  wounded  surface,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin  in  parts  where  this  structure  is  very 
thin.  Rarely  malignant  pustule  arises  from  eating  the  flesh  of  cattle  that 
have  died  from  splenic  fever,  but  the  poison  is  destroyed  by  thorough 
cooking.  Plies  and  other  insects  have  also  been  supposed  to  be  instru- 
mental in  conveying  it  to  human  beings.  The  disease  has  further  been 
attributed  to  the  consumption  of  milk  or  butter  containing  the  contagium. 
The  wool  and  hair  of  animals  that  have  died  from  splenic  fever  are  now 
generally  recognized  as  important  sources  of  infection.  Anthrax  may 
thus  arise  either  by  direct  inoculation,  or  by  inhaling  the  dust  containing 
the  poison.  It  is  also  believed  that  it  may  be  communicated  by  means  of  ' 
drinking-water  ;  or  by  wool-waste  and  bone-dust  used  as  manure. 

Considering  its  mode  of  origin,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
malignant  pustule  is  met  with  almost  invariably  amongst  those  who  follow 
certain  occupations,  which  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  carcasses  or- 
skius  of  infected  animals,  or  with  their  wool  or  hair.  Thus  it  occurs 
amongst  butchers,  slaughterers,  tanners,  wharf-labourers  who  handle 
foreign  hides  and  fleeces,  wool-packers  and  sorters,  furriers,  horsehair 
cleaners,  and  workers  in  felt  manufactories.  The  patients  are  almost 
always  males,  and  chiefly  young  adults,  but  the  complaint  has  been  met 
with  at  eleven  years  of  age  (Davies-Colley). 

Malignant  pustule  has  been  proved  to  be  intimately  associated  with  a 
specific  organism,  originally  discovered  by  Davaine,  and  named  by  him 
hucieridinm,  but  usually  'known  as  the  bacillus  anthracis.  This  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  contagium.  It  is  found  in  the  blood,  in 
the  Enid  of  serous  cavities,  anil  in  organs  and  (issues;  being  a  good 
example  of  an  organism  which  causes  rapidly  fatal  results  by  multiply- 
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incr  in  the  blood.  It  is  either  diffused,  or  aggregated  into  masses  in  the 
vessels  and  lymphatics.  Anthrax  bacilli  are  also  present  in  the 
eruption,  and  in  the  surrounding  skin.  Usually  they  appear  in 
the  form  of  minute  rods  or  filaments,  motionless,  apparently  homo- 
geneous, but  the  longer  ones  are  really  made  up  of  segments.  They 
rano-e  fl"om  sivrs  incn  upwards,  and  are  either  straight,  curved,  bent, 
or  looped.  They  may  be  cultivated,  producing  spores,  which  are  highly 
tenacious  of  life,  and  can  reproduce  the  bacillus;  although  the 
bacilli  themselves  have  comparatively  slight  resisting  power  against 
dryino-,  heat,  and  chemical  antiseptics.  By  cultivation  filaments  of 
great  °length  mav  be  developed,  forming  loops,  curves,  or  spirals,  and 
becomingmatted'together  inextricably.  Pasteur's  researches  show  that 
these  bacilli  may  be  cultivated  and 
increased  in  the  earth  around  buried 
carcasses,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
be  carried  thence  to  the  surface  by 
earthworms,  thus  propagating  the 
disease. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  anthrax 
bacilli  produce  their  effects,  it  ap- 
pears that,  owing  to  their  enormous 
number,  they  act  partly  mechanically, 
and  by  using  up  the  oxygen  in  the 
blood  ;  but  probably  mainly  through 
the  specific  chemical  poisons  which 
they  originate.  A  toxalbumen  has 
been  separated  by  Brieger  and 
Fraenkel  ;  while  albumoses  and  a 
poisonous  alkaloid  have  been  obtained  by  Sydney  Martin,  both  from 
anthrax  cultures,  and  from  the  blood  and  spleen  in  infected  animals.  The 
albumoses  produce  coma;  while  the  alkaloid  is  a  local  irritant,  causing 
inflammatory  oedema  and  fever.    Hankin  has  also  isolated  an  albumose. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the 
post-mortem  appearances  likely  to  be  met  with  in  fatal  cases  of  anthrax  : 
— Early  rigor  mortis,  of  short  duration ;  venous  congestion  and  hypo- 
stasis; superficial  petechias;  oedema  of  the  face;  rapid  decomposition, 
with  subcutaneous  emphysema  of  the  neck  and  face  ;  a  tarry  condition, 
and  sometimes  a  peculiar  viscidity  of  the  blood,  which  is  indisposed  to 
coagulate  ;  ecchymoses  or  large  extravasations  in  internal  parts  ;  con- 
gestion of,  or  haemorrhages  in  connection  with  organs.  The  spleen  is 
usually  much  enlarged  and  softened;  and  the  liver  may  be  also 
Somewhat  soft.  (Edema  and  partial  collapse  of  the  lungs  are  common. 
When  there  is  an  external  malignant  pustule,  hsemorrhagic  patches  are 
found  radiating  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  are  extensively 
infiltrated  with  a  blood-stained  semi-gelatinous  fluid. 

Certain  special  forms  of  anthrax  are  described,  with  corresponding 
anatomical  characters.  In  the  pulmonary  form  the  thoracic  structures 
and  those  of  the  neck  are  mainly  or  solely  implicated— cellular  tissue,, 
lymphatic  glands,  air-tubes,  lungs,  and  pleura?— indicated  by  much 
Congestion,  swelling  of  glands,  serous  effusion,  gelatinous  oedema,  and 
hfr'iriorrhages.  Professor  Greenfield  thinks  that  the  lesions  frequently 
present  in  the  larger  bronchi  correspond  with  the  external  malignant 
pustule,  and  that  the  virus,  having  gained  an  entrance  by  local  infection 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  conveyed  to  the  bronchial  glands,  and  thence 
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Spores,  rods,  and  cultivated  filaments  of 
bacillus  anthracis.    x  ;"0U. 
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into  tlio  blood.  Iu  another  form — gastro-mtesUnal — the  peritoneum 
stomach,  and  intestines  are  mainly  involved,  and  it  is  said  that  pustules' 
and  carbuncles  have  been  found  iu  the  intestines,  similar  to  those  on 
the  skin. 

The  anthrax  bacilli  are  found  in  the  blood  in  enormous  numbers  and 
in  the  various  affected  structures,  as  already  stated. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  anthrax  present  much  variety,  but  a 
primary  division  of  cases  may  be  made  into  (1)  those  in  which  there 
are  specific  external  manifestations  ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  no  such 
manifestations  occur. 

1.  In  the  former  class,  or  those  of  true  malignant  pustule  or  carbuncle 
the  external  local  lesion  is  first  perceived.  This  usually  results  from 
direct  inoculation,  but  it  is  said  that  it  may  arise  from  general  infec- 
tion. Almost  always  some  exposed  surface  is  affected,  such  as  the 
lip,  cheek,  eyelid,  or  other  part  of  the  face,  the  neck,  or  the  hand  or 
arm.  The  malignant  pustule  appears  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  in  a 
few  hours,  or  within  two  or  three  days.  At  first  slight  redness  is 
perceived,  like  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  gnat ;  then  a  small 
papule  forms,  which  vesicates  at  the  top  ;  the  vesicle  bursts,  discharg- 
ing a  watery  fluid,  either  clear  or  turbid,  and  often  blood-stained.  A 
deep-red  surface  remains,  which  dries  np  into  a  central  dark-brown  or 
black  eschar  or  slough,  on  an  angry  and  bard  base.  The  tissues  around 
rapidly  swell,  and  become  cedematous,  or  hard  and  brawny.  The  eschar 
•extends  ;  and  around  it  appears  an  erysipelatous  livid-red  areola,  upon 
"which  usually  a  circle  of  secondary  vesicles  forms.  The  absorbent 
vessels  and  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  become  inflamed,  the  glands 
being  often  much  enlarged.  When  the  face  is  affected,  the  swelling  of 
the  parts  may  be  very  great,  extending  also  to  the  neck  ;  and  if  the  lip 
is  involved,  saliva  escapes  in  abundance,  and  the  breath  is  extremely 
foetid.  The  patient  often  feels  itching,  stinging,  or  burning  sensations, 
causing  him  to  scratch  the  part.  Should  recovery  take  place,  the 
eschar  separates,  or  more  or  less  extensive  sloughing  ensues,  and  the 
ulcerated  surface  left  heals  by  granulation.  Numerous  carbuncles  may 
develop  in  cases  of  malignant  pustule  from  general  infection,  but  these 
seem  to  be  merely  of  the  ordinary  kind.  In  exceptional  cases  malignant 
■anthrax  adema  is  met  with,  without  any  actual  pustule,  especially  affect- 
ing the  eyelids. 

The  general  symptoms  accompanying  the  local  phenomena  are  usually 
those  of  fever,  and  the  temperature  may  be  very  high.  Such  symptoms 
may,  however,  be  absent  or  slight,  and  even  in  severe  cases  there  may  be 
little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Incases  tending  towards  a  fatal 
issue  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  arise,  namely,  great  prostration  and 
exhaustion,  mental  depression,  cold  clammy  sweats,  a  very  weak  and 
rapid  pulse,  hurried  respiration,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  low  delirium  and 
other  nervous  phenomena,  ending  in  coma.  Not  uncommonly,  however, 
the  mind  is  clear  to  the  last,  but  a  cyanotic  condition  supervenes  before 
the  fatal  issue. 

2.  In  the  eases  which  have  no  external  manifestation — internal  anthrax, 
the  symptoms  are  by  no  means  always  well-defined,  and  they  arc  very 
variable.  There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms  indicating  nervous  dis- 
turbance, before  those  of  an  acute  character  appear,  but  they  are  often 
absent,  the  onset  being  sudden,  with  vomiting,  rigors,  headache,  or  other 
phenomena.  The  chief  symptoms  are  marked  general  prostration,  great 
mental  depression  and  anxiety,  hurried  and  laboured  breathing,  coldness 
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of  the  extremities,  and  delirium  and  other  nervous  disturbances,  though 
in  some  cases  the  mental  faculties  are  clear  to  the  last.  Usually  the 
temperature  is  not  high,  and  the  external  surface  may  be  cold ;  but  some- 
times there  is  a  tendency  to  hyperpyrexia.  Symptoms  of  collapse  often 
precede  a  speedily  fatal  termination,  which  results  from  the  general 
^■^—authraccemia.  In  some  cases  pulmonary  lesions  are  prominent, 
as  revealed  by  difficult  and  laboured  breathing,  and  signs  of  cyanosis, 
Shese  phenomena  being  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  signs.  Cough 
is  rarely  a  conspicuous  symptom.  In  other  instances  symptoms  con- 
nected with  the  alimentary  canal  are  marked,  such  as  dysphagia,  some- 
times hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  throat,  vomiting,  abdominal 
uneasiness  or  pain,  and  diarrhoea,  the  stools  being  sometimes  bloody. 
Sore-throat  and  swelling  of  the  glands  and  other  tissues  of  the  neck  are 
observed  in  some  cases. 

Duration  and  Terminations— In  fatal  cases  of  malignant  pustule 
death  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  for  five  or  six  clays.  The 
duration  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  forms.  Although  if  the 
disease  is  left  to  itself  the  termination  is  almost  always  fatal,  many  cases- 
of  the  external  form  have  recovered  under  suitable  treatment. 
~  Diagnosis. — The  occupation  of  the  patient  is  an  important  element 
in  the  diagnosis  of  early  or  obscure  cases  of  anthrax,  and  this  complaint 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  under  such  circumstances.  The 
external  manifestation  of  anthrax  has  been  mistaken  at  first  for  a 
mosquito-bite,  and  for  absorption  of  arsenic  through  an  abrasion; 
later  on  for  malignant  facial  carbuncle,  a  poisoned  wound,  and  primary 
chancre  of  the  face.  When  the  pustule  presents  well-marked  characters, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In  doubtful  cases  the  find- 
ing of  the  characteristic  bacilli  in  the  fluid  of  the  vesicle  may  verify  the 
diagnosis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  there  is  mere  oedema.  _  Cultivation 
of  the  bacilli  and  inoculation  of  animals  are  most  reliable  in  diagnosis. 
Internal  anthrax  is  very  difficult  to  diagnose  positively,  except  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  many  other  affections. 

Prognosis. — This  is  necessarily  very  grave,  but  if  energetic  local 
treatment  can  be  carried  out  at  an  early  period,  the  prognosis  is  much 
more  hopeful.  Cases  of  a  mild  character  also  occur  sometimes,  in  which 
recovery  takes  place. 

Treatment. — In  external  malignant  pustule  local  treatment  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible  is  of  essential  importance,  and  even  if  the  changes 
have  advanced  considerably,  it  may  be  of  great  service.  The  local 
measures  are  free  excision  or  incision  ;  and  efficient  cauterization,  which 
is  best  carried  out  by  means  of  strong  carbolic  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  the 
actual  cautery.  Afterwards  carbolic  dressings  must  be  used.  General 
treatment  also  demands  particular  attention,  and  this  alone  can  be  carried 
out  when  t  here  is  no  external  manifestation  of  the  disease.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  and  have  abundant  nourish- 
ment, with  more  or  less  alcoholic  stimulants.  Quinine,  tincture  of  pcr- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  mineral  acids  may  bo  given  internally ;  and  carbolic 
acid  or  other  antiseptics  might  also  be  administered  with  advantage.  Dif- 
fusible stimulants  are  frequently  indicated,  such  as  ammonia  and  ether. 
Symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise.  Incases  where  the  respiratory 
organs  are  specially  involved,  it  has  been  recommended  to  use  inhala- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  ;  and  should  there  be  abundant  pleuritic  effusion, 
the  fluid  ought  to  be  removed. 
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The  'prevention  of  malignant  pustule  is  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  those  who,  on  account  of  their  occupation,  are  exposed  to  infection 
In  an  ordinary  way,  this  can  only  be  efficiently  carried  out  by  the 
•destruction  of  all  infected  carcasses  and  hides ;  and  the  thorough  djs. 
infection  of  all  materials,  especially  those  coming  from  foreign  parts 
which  may  be  the  means  of  propagating  the  disease.  It  has  been  sugs 
gested  that  the  consumption  of  a  large  quantity  of  animal  food  may 
diminish  the  danger  of  those  exposed  to  contagion.  Perchloride  of  men'' 
cury  in  considerable  doses  is  said  to  fortify  against  anthrax  by  inocula- 
tion. Several  methods  of  protective  inoculation  against  the  disease 
have  been  introduced.  The  most  important  in  the  case  of  animals  is  that 
by  means  of  different  degrees  of  attenuated  virus,  according  to  Pasteur's 
method,  a  premier  vaccin  and  a  deuxieme  vaccin  being  successively  em- 
ployed. The  fact  that  protection  could  be  afforded  by  inoculation  was 
first  demonstrated  in  this  country  by  Duguid  and  Burdon-Sanderson 
and  afterwards  by  Greenfield,  who  used  cultivations.  Hankin  has 
affirmed  that  the  albumose  which  he  has  separated  from  the  anthrax 
bacilli  will  confer  immunity  when  injected  in  very  small  quantities. 
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BABIES — HYDROPHOBIA. 


JEfciology  and  Pathology. — Hydi-ophobia  is  unquestionably  a  specific 
contagious  disease,  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  specific  poison,  which  in 
the  human  being  is  almost  invariably  introduced  into  the  system  through 
the  bite  of  a  clog  suffering  from  the  affection  named  rabies,  inflicted  upon 
some  exposed  part  of  the  skin,  but  is  in  rare  instances  transmitted  from 
other  allied  animals,  as  the  cat,  wolf,  or  fox.   Only  a  certain  proportion, 
however,  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs  actually  suffering  from  rabies  take 
the  disease,  not  more  than  15  per  cent.,  according  to  Horsley.  It  may  be 
conveyed  in  consequence  of  a  dog  merely  licking  an  exposed  surface, 
especially  a  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  the 
poison  may  be  absorbed  by  the  entire  skin,  where  this  is  thin.    The  con- 
tagium  is  contained  in  the  saliva  or  buccal  secretion,  and  it  is  only  tin  on gli 
the  agency  of  this  fluid  that  it  enters  the  human  system;  it  is  also  present 
in  the  nervous  system.    It  is  generally  believed  that  the  virus  of  rabies 
does  not  retain  its  power  after  death,  but  in  one  instance  the  disease  is 
said  to  have  been  conveyed  through  making  a,  post-mortem  examination 
of  a  rabid  dog.    Many  herbivora  are  liable  to  the  complaint ;  and  a  ease 
is  recorded  in  which  a  groom  took  hydrophobia  through  a  scratch  which 
he  had  received  from  the  tooth  of  a  rabid  horse,    it  is  affirmed  (hat 
hydrophobia  can  be  transmitted  from  man  to  man.     Mental  anxiety  is 
supposed  to  predispose  to  the  disease,  and,  indeed,  some  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  this  complaint  is  merely  the  result  of  mental  terror,  pro- 
duced in  a  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  contagion;  this,  however,  is  a  mere  assumption, 
against  which  there  is  the  strongest  evidence.    Males  suffer  much  more 
frequently  than  females. 
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The  infective  agent  of  rabies  lias  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  is  believed 
that  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  becomes  increased  both  at 
the  wound  and  in  the  system.  It  mainly  affects  certain  nerves  and 
nerve-centres,  especially  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  will  account  for 
fche  phenomena  observed.  Inoculation  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
virus  is  abundant  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain;  and  that  it  is  absent 
from  the  internal  viscera,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  most  striking  morbid  changes  in  rabies 
and  hvdrophobia  are  observed  in  connection  with  the  nerve-centres,  and 
thev  are  mainly  revealed  by  microscopic  examination.  The  more 
obvious  appearances  which  have  been  described  are  marked  congestion 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  excess  of  serum  in  the 
ventricles;  and  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
cord,  with  small  extravasations  into  its  substance. 

The  microscopic  changes  in  the  nerve-centres  have  been  specially 
studied  by  Gowers,  Coats,  Clifford  Allbutt,  and  others.  In  specimens 
removed  from  the  human  subject  Gowers  describes  great  distension  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  and  medulla; 
distension  of  the  medium-sized  vessels,  especially  the  veins,  with 
blood,  these  also  containing  ante-mortem  clots,  portions  of  which  had 
undergone  granular  or  peculiar  changes  ;  aggregation  of  leucocytes 
within  the  peri-vascular  sheath  of  the  medium  and  larger  veins,  or 
occasionally  infiltrating  the  adjacent  tissue ;  here  and  there  diffuse 
local  infiltrations  of  similar  cells,  varying  in  size,  and  corresponding  to 
the  condition  termed  "miliary  abscess  ;  "  while  similar  small  cells  were 
scattered  througb  the  tissue  much  more  abundantly  than  in  health. 
In  every  case  examined  many  vessels  were  observed  to  be  surrounded 
by  spaces,  either  empty  or  containing  more  or  less  granular  debris. 
The  nerve-cells  presented  comparatively  little  change.  Many  had  a 
granular  aspect ;  while  others  had  a  somewhat  swollen  appearance. 
Adjacent  to,  or  around  many  cells  were  spaces,  in  some  cases  ajjparently 
empty,  in  others  containing  granules. 

These  lesions  were  found  to  be  comparatively  slight  in  the  spinal 
cord,  but  were  much  more  marked  above  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids,  and  still  more  above  the  point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 
They  were  most  intense  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hypoglossal, 
pneumogastric,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nuclei,  and  slighter  in  the 
auditory,  facial,  and  fifth  nuclei.  The  higher  part  of  the  pons  was 
much  less  affected.  The  region  most  affected  corresponds  to  what  is 
regarded  as  the  "  respiratory  centre  "  of  the  medulla. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  dog  were  similar  to  those  in 
man,  only  more  intense,  amounting  to  a  local  disseminated  myelitis. 
Changes  in  the  convolutions  have  also  been  described  by  Benedikt  in 
do<rs  which  had  died  from  rabies. 

As  to  t  lie  relation  of  the  vascular  changes  to  the  disease,  it  is  doubtful 
Whether  they  are  primary,  or  secondary  to  irritation  of  the  nerve- 
elements.  Dr.  Gowers  believes  that  "the  lesions  are  characteristic  of 
hydrophobia,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  character  and  distribution, 
being  intense  about  the  respiratory  centre,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  due  to  an  acute  disease." 

Other  morbid  conditions  noted  in  cases  of  hydrophobia  are  congestion 
Of  the  throat,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi;  follicular  enlargement  in 
•he  fauces,  or  sometimes  a  membraneous  deposit;  congestion  and  lenco- 
Cytal  infiltration  of  the  salivary  glands  (Coats)  ;  hyperemia  of  the 
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stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  being  not  unfrequently  covered  with, 
blood-stained  mucus  ;  and  general  fluidity  of  the  blood,  with  congestion 
of  dependcnl  parts,  often  very  marked.  Acute  desquamative  nephritis 
occasionally  supe]  venes. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  of  hydrophobia  is  very  in- 
definite. About  forty  days  is  said  to  be  the  average,  but  it  may  vary 
from  three  days  to  many  months,  or,  it  is  affirmed,  even  a  year  or  two. 
Horsley  states  that  the  incubation  is  affected  by  age,  being  short  in 
children;  the  part  infected,  whether  naked  or  clothed;  the  character, 
extent,  and  severity  of  the  wound,  punctured  wounds  being  the  most 
dangerous;  and  the  animal  conveying  the  infection,  the  wolf  being  the 
worst.  In  some  cases  unusual  objective  appearances  or  subjective  sensa- 
tions are  developed  in  connection  with  the  cicatrix  of  the  bite,  before  the 
actual  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  break  out,  such  as  redness,  lividitv, 
swelling,  a  papular  eruption,  pain,  itching,  numbness,  tingling,  cold- 
ness, or  curious  and  ill-defined  feelings. 

In  its  clinical  history  hydrophobia  has  been  divided  into  three  stages, 
named  premonitory,  furious,  and  paralytic,  but  there  is  no  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.    When  the  disease  begins  to  declare  itself,, 
the  patient  feels  uncomfortable,  irritable,  low-spirited,  despondent,  and 
restless  ;  loses  his  appetite,  and  sometimes  vomits  ;  has  an  undefined 
feeling  of  anxiety  or  dread ;  complains  of  headache  or  giddiness,  or  of 
alternate  chills  and  heats  ;  and  is  unusually  sensitive.    Then  follows  a 
sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  with  involuntary  deep  sighing  inspira- 
tions from  time  to  time  ;  or  a  sudden  catch  in  the  breathing  may  be  first 
noticed,  accompanied  with  severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  due  to  spasni 
of  the  diaphragm.    The  subsequent  characteristic  symptoms  are  well 
grouped  by  Mr.  Erichsen  as: — 1.  Spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  and  respiration.    2.  Extreme  sensibility  of  the  surface  and 
of  the  special  senses.    3.  Excessive  mental  terror  and  agitation.  The- 
nature  of  the  malady  is  generally  revealed  to  the  patient  by  a  fit  of 
choking  brought  on  by  an  attempt  to  drink,  and  by  finding  that  swallow- 
ing has  become  difficult  or  impossible.    This  condition  becomes  rapidly 
worse,  each  attempt  at  drinking  bringing  on  a  spasmodic  paroxysm  in 
connection  with  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  especially 
those  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  which  is  attended  wdth  a  feeling  of  intense 
oppression  and  impending  suffocation,  causing  great  distress.  The  sense- 
of  dyspnoea  is  very  great,  even  when  the  glottis  is  widely  opened,  or 
tracheotomy  has  been  performed  (Horsley) .  The  paroxysms  last  a  vari- 
able time,  and  when  they  are  prolonged  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  livid, 
and  covered  with  sweat.    There  is  no  general  spasm,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  trismus  never  occurs,  as  in  tetanus.    The  pupils  are  dilated.  Not 
unfrequently  solids  can  be  swallowed  at  first  without  producing  any 
disturbance.    Soon  the  sight  or  sound  of  any  liquid,  or  anything  that 
even  suggests  the  idea  of  drinking,  brings  on  the  spasmodic  attacks  ; 
while  the  patient  spits  out  in  all  directions  the  viscid  secretion  which 
forms  in  abundance  in  the  mouth  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  so  as  not  to  be- 
tempted  to  swallow  it.    The  tongue  is  generally  clean  and  moist ;  but 
the  fauces  and  palate  may  bo  injected,  and  their  glands  enlarged;  the- 
larynx  may  also  be  red,  and  the  voice  husky.    The  skin  and  special 
senses  become  extremely  sensitive,  so  that  the  least  touch  or  a  sudden 
sound  or  light  will  bring  on  the  spasms,  which  ultimately  extend  to 
other  muscles.    The  patient  is  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  anxiety, 
agitation,  and  depression,  combined  with  restlessness.    Often  fits  of 
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furious  mania  subsequently  occur,  in  which  the  patient  is  extremely 
dangerous  and  utters  strange  sounds,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of 
barkino-  being  a  symptom  of  hydrophobia.  In  the  intervals  the  intellect 
is  generally  quite*  clear.  Sometimes  there  are  curious  persistent  delu- 
sions. As  a  rule  there  is  some  degree  of  pyrexia,  the  temperature  ranging 
from  100°  to  103°,  and  the  pulse  being  quickened,  but  fever  may  be 
absent.  As  the  case  progresses  towards  a  fatal  termination,  the  special 
symptoms  diminish,  or  may  even  disappear  altogether,  and  the  patient 
becomes  gradually  unconscious,  and  within  a  short  time  sinks  from 
exhaustion  and  collapse,  or  from  cardiac  failure  ;  paraplegia  has  occa- 
sionally set  in  before  death.  Albuminuria  has  sometimes  been  observed. 
In  some  instances  priapism,  with  frequent  involuntary  emissions,  is  a 
troublesome  symptom. 

The  Juration  of  hydrophobia  is  usually  from  two  to  four  days,  but  it 
may  range  from  twelve  hours  to  six  or  seven  days.  In  women  and 
children  the  disease  is  said  to  run  a  comparatively  mild  course, 
although  equally  fatal.  Death  may  occur  suddenly,  from  suffocation 
during  a  fit  of  spasm. 

Diagnosis. — The  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  its  peculiar 
svmptoms,  and  rapid  course,  render  the  diagnosis  of  hydrophobia  very 
easy  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  chief  liability  to  error  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  form  of  pseudo-hydrophobia,  which  may  be  met 
with  in  an  individual  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  supposed  mad  dog, 
who  may  imagine  all  kinds  of  symptoms  simulating  the  real  disease, 
especially  if  of  a  nervous  or  hysterical  temperament.  The  progress  of 
events  will  soon  make  matters  clear.  It  is  said  that  hydrophobia  may 
possibly  be  simulated  by  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  mania,  but  there 
can  rarely  be  any  actual  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  these 
affections. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave,  hydrophobia  being  practically  hopeless,  but 
possibly  recovery  may  take  place  in  exceptional  instances. 

Treatment. — The  most  important  indication  is  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 
Systematic  muzzling  of  dogs  is  the  most  obvious  preventive  measure, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  in  Germany  the  disease  has  been  thus  practi- 
cally eradicated.  If  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  or  other 
animal,  the  immediate  measures  usually  adopted  are  to  apply  a  ligature 
above  the  bitten  part ;  to  wash  the  wound  thoroughly,  or  stick  it 
repeatedly,  provided  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  intact,  and 
taking  care  to  rinse  it  out  freely  afterwards  ;  to  cauterizing  the  bite  freely 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nitric  acid,  the  actual  cautery,  caustic 
potash,  or  concentrated  carbolic  acid;  or  to  have  recourse  to  complete 
excision.  It  is  recommended  to  keep  the  wound  open  for  some  weeks. 
The  patient's  mind  should  be  calmed  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  should 
be  prevented  from  brooding  over  his  danger.  Should  hydrophobia  set 
in,  he  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  in  a  darkened  room,  with  two 
attendants.  There  is  no  remedy  at  present  known  which  is  of  any  real 
•ervice  for  the  enre  of  hydrophobia,  once  the  disease  has  become 
developed.  Relief  may  be  afforded  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phine, atropine,  eserine,  or  curare  ;  by  the  application  of  the  ice-bag  to 
the  spine;  or  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  The  local  application  of 
Cocaine  to  the  throat  may  enable  the  patient  to  take  liquid  nourishment. 
Nutrient  enemata  should  also  bo  employed.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
hydrophobia  has  been  cured  by  the  wet-pack  and  cold  baths  ;  cold 
affusion  to  the  cervical  spine  and  head  ;  inhalations  of  oxygen,  followed 
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by  the  administration  of  mono-bi-omide  of  camphor;  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  curare;  or  the  combined  administration  of  morphine  and  chloral 
or  calabar  bean. 

Protective  inoculation. — Pasteur's  method  of  pi'eventive  inoculation  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  animals  Buffering  from 
rabies  is  now  a  recognized  practice,  and  "  Institutes  "  for  carrying  it  out 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  treatment  is  given  by  Dr.  Buffer  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
1SS9.  Briefly  the  course  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — The  virus  from 
the  brain  of  a  rabid  clog  is  inoculated  successively  into  a  series  of 
rabbits,  whereby  its  virulence  is  rapidly  increased,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  is  gradually  reduced  to  seven  days.  The  spinal  cord  of  these, 
rabbits  contains  very  intense  virus,  but  when  portions  of  it  are  preserved 
in  dry  air,  their  virulence  gradually  diminishes  according  to  the  number 
of  days  they  have  been  kept,  and  finally  disappears  altogether.  Pops 
inoculated  first  from  cords  preserved  for  from  12  to  15  days,  and  then 
successively  with  those  kept  for  a  shorter  period,  so  that  a  progressively 
stronger  virus  is  introduced,  gradually  acquire  immunity  against  rabies. 
The  same  principle  is  carried  out  in  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  in 
man.  Fragments  of  spinal  cords  from  rabbits  thus  treated  are  kept 
suspended  in  dry  air  in  separate  bottles,  on  each  of  which  is  indicated 
the  number  of  days  the  portion  it  contains  has  been  drying.  An  emul- 
sion of  these  cords  is  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  patient,  beginning 
with  the  one  which  has  been  longest  drying,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
mildest,  and  using  a  more  and  more  virulent  one  on  successive  days, 
ending  with  a  cord  which  has  only  been  dried  one  day.  By  this 
method  immunity  is  obtained  against  the  effects  of  the  virus  intro- 
duced by  the  bite.  The  rationale  of  this  procedure  is  supposed  to  be 
that  the  organisms  of  rabies  produce  a  chemical  substance  which  is 
destructive  to  them,  or  incompatible  with  their  development,  but  which 
is  not  destroj'ed  in  the  process  of  drying  in  the  same  degree  as  they  are. 
When  injected  therefore  in  larger  and  larger  quantities  from  cords  dried 
for  progressively  shorter  periods,  it  protects  both  against  the  virus 
introduced  with  it,  and  that  already  in  the  system. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TETANUS— LOCK-JAW. 

.Etiology. — Tetanus  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  traumatic 
origin,  and  therefore  as  a  rule  comes  nnder  the  notice  of  the  surgeon. 
If  may,  however,  occur  apart  from  any  obvious  wound;  or  this  may  ho 
so  slight  as  to  be  considered  of  no  consequence,  oris  not  even  recognized. 
Again,  tetanus  may  result  from  a  mere  blow  or  contusion,  without  any 
external  lesion.  A  form  is  met  with  in  new-born  infants — tetanus 
neonatorum,  which  is  probably  associated  with  the  division  of  the 
umbilical  cord  at  birth.  In  tropical  countries  the  disease  is  said  not 
uncommonly  to  follow  abortion  or  delivery  at  the  full  period.  Idiopathicor 
rheumatic  tetanus  has  been  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  sleeping 
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on  damp  ground,  or  chilling  of  the  body  while  perspiring.  Occasionally 
it  cannot  be  referred  to  any  definite  cause. 

Tetanus  was  until  recently  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
•although  for  some  time  its  infectious  nature  has  been  suspected. 
Now  it  is  classed  as  one  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  produced  by 
a  specific  bacillus,  and  capable  of  transmission  by  inoculation,  while 
it  occasionally  assumes  an  epidemic  form.  The  tetanus  bacillus,  origin- 
al lv  discovered  by  Nicolaier,  was  subsequently  isolated  and  cultivated 
by  Kitasato,  and  has  since  been  investigated  by  many  observers.  It  is 
very  minute,  occurring  in  rods  from  3  to  5  /a  in  length,  averaging  about 
•4  /l  in  diameter,  and  growing  to  filaments  ;  and  is  slightly  motile.  In 
•cultivations  spherical  or  ovoid  spores  are  formed,  wider  than  the  rods, 
producing  curious  shapes ;  and  these  possess  a  remarkable  power  of 
resistance. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  appears  to  be  widely  diffused  in  the  soil,  and  is 
said  to  be  commonly  found  in  the  fa?ces  of  healthy  horses  and  oxen,  as 
well  as  sometimes  in  putrefying  fluids.  The  disease  can  be  produced  by 
the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  earth  or  garden  mould.  The  organism 
is  anaerobic,  only  growing  freely  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen; 
but  it  can  develop  in  the  presence  of  aerobic  bacteria,  which  are  supposed 
to  absorb  the  oxygen.  It  is  also  supposed  to  grow  in  faaces,  owing  to 
the  relative  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  intestines.  The  introduction  of 
material  containing  tetanus  bacilli  or  their  spores  into  a  partially  closed 
wound,  especially  where  faecal  matters  abound,  is  believed  to  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disease  ;  and  when  tetanic  symptoms  arise  which 
are  not  obviously  of  traumatic  origin,  it  is  assumed  that  the  point  of 
entry  of  the  infective  agent  has  not  been  recognized. 

It  appears  from  experimental  investigations  that  tetanus  bacilli 
multiply  but  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  wound  and  neighbouring  tissues  ; 
and  they  only  pass  into  the  blood  at  a  later  period,  especially  during 
the  last  hours  of  life.  They  may  not  be  found  in  the  internal  organs, 
ami  inoculation  with  these  organs  shortly  after  death  will  not  produce 
any  result,  but  they  become  more  virulent  after  a  time,  as  the  bacillus 
multiplies  post-mortem.  The  tetanic  symptoms  are  due  to  one  or  more 
•chemical  diffusible  poisons,  which  the  organisms  generate  in  the  wound, 
and  which  are  there  absorbed.  Several  investigators  have  studied  these 
poisons.  Brieger  and  Fraenkel  affirm  that  the  chief  one  is  a  tox- 
albumen ;  but  others  consider  it  to  be  a  soluble  enzyme  or  ferment. 
They  possess  very  powerful  properties,  but  are  exceedingly  unstable,  and 
■easily  destroyed  by  heat,  chemical  agents,  etc.  Their  effects  are  produced 
when  they  are  injected  subcutaneously  or  into  the  blood,  but  not  when 
-swallowed  or  injected  into  the  stomach.  Similar  poisons  are  present  in 
the  blood  of  animals  which  have  died  of  tetanus,  as  proved  by  the 
results  of  injecting  blood  or  its  serum.  The  urine  is  also  said  to  contain 
them,  as  the  disease  can  be  produced  in  animals  by  injection  of  this 
■excretion  in  the  case  of  patients  suffering  from  tetanus.  One,  named 
tetania,  causes  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  tetanus;  another — tetano- 
mpxine — produces  tremors,  convulsions,  and  afterwards  paralysis; 
arid  a  t  hird — spasmoloxiue — excites  immediately  clonic  and  tonic  spasms 
(Brieger;. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  lesions  characteristic  of 
tetanus.  In  traumatic  cases  the  wound  presents  various  conditions,  or 
it  may  be  quite  healed.  Occasionally  the  nerve  proceeding  from  it  is 
unduly  vascular  or  inflamed.    The  nerve-centres  present  no  obvious 
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alterations,  but  sometimes  changes  are  observed  on  microscopical  exami- 
nation, in  the  way  of  peri-vascular  exudations,  and  granular  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve-cells,  which  are  probably  mainly  the  effects  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  Certain  muscles,  especially  those  of  (lie  abdo- 
minal wall,  may  be  ruptured  or  the  seat  of  hcemorrhages.  In  fata] 
cases  the  lungs  are  the  organs  most  commonly  affected,  presenting 
signs  of  bronchitis,  congestion,  oedema,  haemorrhages,  or  pneumonia. 

Symptoms. — The  peculiar  features  of  tetanus  are  persistent  tonic 
spasm  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  ;  with  extremely  painful  paroxysms  of 
cramp  occurring  at  intervals.  The  patient  first  complains  generally  of 
pain  and  stiffness  behind  the  neck,  which  increases  until  the  muscles 
of  this  part  become  fixed,  the  head  being  drawn  back.  Then  trismus  or 
lock-jaw  sets  in;  and  swallowing  becomes  difficult.  Next  the  rigidity 
extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  ;  and  finally  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  may  become  involved,  except  those  of  the  hands,  eye-balls,  and 
tongue.  They  feel  hard,  tense,  knotted,  and  rigid.  The  body  is 
generally  curved  backwards — opisthotonos,  but  may  be  rigidly  stretched 
out — orthotonos,  bent  forwards — emprosthotonos,  or  laterally — pleuro- 
sthotonos.  A  very  painful  feeling  of  constriction  is  experienced  in  the- 
epigastrium,  shooting  towards  the  back.  Soon  paroxysms  of  painful 
spasm  commence,  at  first  slight  and  occurring  at  long  intervals,  hut 
becoming  rapidly  more  frequent,  intense,  and  prolonged,  so  that  they 
are  excited  by  any  slight  disturbance,  such  as  a  touch  or  a  noise,  or 
even  come  on  spontaneously,  at  last  being  almost  constant.  During  thes? 
fits  the  patient  experiences  great  distress  and  suffering;  the  muscles 
stand  out  and  become  extremely  hard,  and  the  back  is  often  so  curved 
that  only  the  head  and  heels  touch  the  bed;  the  countenance  presents 
the  "risus  sardonicus,"  and  has  a  peculiar  aged  expression,  combined 
with  that  of  intense  anguish.  Breathing  is  arrested,  owing  to  the 
fixation  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  causes  an  extreme  feeling  of 
oppression  and  impending  suffocation,  but  the  act  of  respiration  is 
comparatively  free  in  the  intervals.  The  voice  is  weak.  During  thej 
attacks  there  is  much  heat  and  sweating ;  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent 
and  small.  Soon  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  patient  to  swallow  any- 
thing, though  often  feeling  very  hungry  and  thirsty  ;  while  the  mouth 
is  clogged  with  viscid  mucus.  Sleep  is  entirely  prevented.  There  are 
no  head-symptoms,  and  the  intellect  remains  undisturbed,  except  to- 
wards the  close,  when  there  may  be  delirium.  The  pupils  are  dilated. 
Cutaneous  sensation  is  not  affected,  but  there  is  increased  reflex  ex- 
citability. The  power  over  the  sphincters  is  retained;  constipation  is 
generally  present;  and  micturition  is  often  difficult,  so  that  the  catheter 
is  required.  Death  is  a  very  frequent  termination,  either  from  sadden 
or  gradual  apncea;  from  asthenia,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  and 
want  of  support ;  or  from  both  causes  combined.  The  temperature  may 
be  normal  throughout  or  a  little  raised;  in  some  cases  it  rises  in  a 
remarkable  way  before  death,  reaching  107°  or  10S°,  and  continues  to 
ascend  after  death  to  110°  or  more.  "Recovery  takes  place  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  of  tetanus,  but  convalescence  is  very  slow.  Tem- 
porary remissions  not  uncommonly  occur,. which  are  apt  to  mislead  as 
to  the  ultimate  issue.  Tetanus  now  and  then  assumes  a  somewhat 
chronic  course.  It  is  usually  less  acute  in  its  progress  when  idiopathic 
than  when  traumatic. 

A  peculiar  form  of  tetanus  is  described  by  Rose— hydrojihobic  tetanus, 
associated  with  injuries  affecting  the  fifth  nerve,  in  which  there  is.- 
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facial  paralysis,  while  spasms  of  the  throat  occur,  simulating  those  of 
hydrophobia. 

Diagnosis. — Strychnine-poisoning-  is  the  chief  condition  with  which 
tetanus  is  likely  to  be  confounded  ;  for  their  distinctions  reference  must 
bo  made  to  toxicological  works.  The  complaint  might  possibly  be  mis- 
taken for  hydrophobia,  especially  hydrophobic  tetanus  ;  acute  spinal 
meningitis  ;  certain  cases  of  hysteria ;  or  muscular  rheumatism  of  the 
neck. 

Prognosis  is  extremely  grave  in  tetanus,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  previously  stated,  but  the  disease  is  by  no  means  so 
dangerous  now  as  formerly.  It  is  much  worse  in  traumatic  than  idio- 
pathic cases ;  and  in  those  which  follow  abortion  or  parturition.  The 
danger  is  greater  also  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  development  of 
sviuptoms,  their  extent,  and  severity. 

"  Treatment. — The  measures  which  seem  to  be  of  most  service  in  idio- 
pathic tetanus  are  to  use  warm,  vapour,  or  hot-air  baths  freely;  to  ad- 
minister large  doses  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromides,  or  calabar  bean,  or 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  or  eserine  ;  to  relieve  the  spasms 
by  inhalation  of  chloroform  ;  and  to  support  the  patient  by  means  of 
liquid  nourishment  and  stimulants,  introduced  by  enemata  when  they 
cannot  be  swallowed.  Belladonna  and  atropine,  aconite,  Indian  hemp, 
curare,  nicotine,  and  nitrite  of  amyl  are  among  the  numerous  remedies 
recommended.  All  sources  of  disturbance  must  be  removed,  and  the 
patient  kept  perfectly  quiet.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  spine  has 
been  advocated,  but  in  one  case  which  came  nnder  my  observation  no 
.good  effects  whatever  resulted  from  its  employment. 

A  special  method  of  conferring  immunity  against  tetanus,  and  also  of 
curing  the  disease  after  it  has  developed,  has  been  introduced,  namely, 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  substance  called  "  tetanus  antitoxin," 
by  Tizzoni  and  Cattani,  who  consider  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  globulin 
having  the  properties  of  an  enzyme.  It  is  obtained  from  the  serum  of 
dogs  and  other  animals,  in  which  immunity  has  been  obtained  by 
repeated  injections  of  small  doses  of  the  tetanus  poison,  or  by  other 
methods.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  this  treatment  is  said  to 
have  been  successful  in  the  human  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PEST  IS— PL  AGUE. 

-Etiology. — Plague  is  a  specific  disease,  and  generally  prevails  as  an 
epidemic,  but  may  be  sporadic.  Formerly  it  was  met  with  in  Europe, 
but  at  the  present  time  its  chief  seats  are  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  It  is  undoubtedly  contagious,  and  can  be  conveyed  in 
various  ways.  The  infective  agent  has  not  been  discovered.  The  chief 
predisposing  causes  are  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation  ;  want  of  clean- 
liness, with  accumulation  of  filth;  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food; 
debility  from  any  cause  ;  a  warm  and  moist  condition  of  the  air;  and 
residence  on  a  marshy  soil,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  rivers, 
epidemics  often  follow  famine;  and  are  generally  preceded  by  a  sickly, 
oppressive,  warm,  and  moist  season. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  blood  is  dark,  and  remains  fluid  or 
coagulates  imperfectly,  while  it  rapidly  putrefies.  All  the  organs  are 
greatly  congested  and  softened,  especially  the  spleen  ;  also  the  mucous, 
and  serous  membranes,  which  may  present  petechias  and  ecchymoses. 
The  serous  cavities  contain  more  or  less  effusion.  The  absorbent  glands 
generally  are  swollen,  dark,  softened,  or  disintegrated.  Buboes  and 
carbuncles  are  usually  present. 

Symptoms. — Plague  is  characterized  by  fever,  generally  of  a  low  type,, 
with  the  local  development  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechias.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  very  short,  and  symptoms  may  set  in  almost 
immediately  after  exposure  to  infection.  After  inoculation  the  distinc- 
tive glandular  swellings  are  developed  in  four  clays.  The  invasion  is 
sudden  in  most  cases,  and  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms- 
varies  from  a  slight  fever  to  one  of  the  most  virulent  type.  The  early 
symptoms  are  rigors,  restlessness,  a  feeling  of  debility  and  languor, 
headache  and  giddiness,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  precordial  oppression 
or  uneasiness.  The  expression  is  heavy  and  stupid,  and  the  eyes  look 
muddy  or  suffused.  Soon  the  temperature  rises,  while  prostration 
increases,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  but  weak 
or  irregular.  The  tongue  is  thickly  furred,  and  tends  to  become  dry 
and  brown  or  black,  with  sordes  on  tbe  teeth.  The  other  prominent 
symptoms  are  vomiting,  sometimes  of  black  matters;  great  thirst; 
diarrhoea  with  offensive  stools ;  hurried  respiration ;  and  very  foul 
breath.  The  urine  is-  much  diminished  in  quantity,  and  may  contain 
blood.  Haemorrhages  from  mucous  membranes  are  not  uncommon. 
Nervous  symptoms  are  generally  present,  such  as  delirium,  stupor, 
coma,  or  convulsions.  Death  may  take  place  before  the  appearance  of 
any  local  signs. 

Buboes  are  formed  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  glands  of  the  groin,, 
but  are  also  seen  in  the  axilla,  and  about  the  angles  of  the  jaws.  They 
appear  at  different  periods,  being  preceded  by  darting  pains.  Generally 
they  foi-m  abscesses,  which  discharge  and  heal  slowly,  leaving  per- 
manent scars.  Cai-buncles  are  observed  mostly  on  the  limbs,  but  may 
affect  any  part  of  the  body.  They  vary  in  number  and  size,  and  are- 
liable  to  end  in  gangrene,  sometimes  thus  causing  great  destruction  of 
tissues.  Petechias,  vibices,  and  livid  patches  are  seen  only  in  bad  cases,, 
and  there  may  also  be  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous- 
tissue  in  such  cases. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  all  hygienic  measures  is  essential  in  tnffl 
treatment  of  plague.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  An  emetic, 
at  the  outset  is  recommended.  Nutritious  food,  stimulants,  mineral 
acids,  and  tonics  are  the  remedies  which  afford  the  best  results.  Pro- 
bably the  internal  administration  of  antiseptics  might  be  useful  in  tins 
disease.  Cold  affusion  or  sponging  may  also  be  employed.  Poultice^ 
are  indicated  for  the  buboes  and  carbuncles,  followed  by  antiseptic: 
dressings  when  they  are  discharging. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

miology —There  has  "been  much  discussion  among  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  for  the  observation  and  study  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  as  to 
whether  it  is  of  malarial  origin,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  specific  contagious 
disease  Most  authorities  maintain  the  latter  view,  though  the  disease 
mav  he  simulated  by  malarial  remittent  fever.  It  can  be  conveyed  by 
infection  and  has  thus  originated  in  seaport  towns  m  this  and  other 
Countries  where  vessels  have  arrived  with  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board. 
Fomites  may  be  the  means  of  propagating  yellow  fever.  _ 

In  certain  regions  yellow  fever  is  endemic,  and  it  occurs  alsom  severe 
epidemics  Its  principal  seats  are  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the  seaports 
of  North  and  South  America,  the  South  Coast  of  Spam,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  requires  a  temperature  of  at .least 72  F.  ; 
and  is  rarely  met  with  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Amonc  the  chief  external  predisposing  causes  are  mentioned  :— L/ong- 
continued  hi«*h  temperature ;  a  swampy  or  low-lying  and  crowded  district ; 
accumulations  of  filth,  and  other  anti-hygienic  conditions.  The  disease  is 
more  liable  to  attack  children,  males,  the  white  races,  and  those  who 
have  recently  come  into  an  infected  district.  Intemperance  and  other 
excesses,  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  night  air  and  dews  also  increase  the 
liability'to  the  complaint ;  while  individual  predisposition  seems  to  exist 

in  some  instances.  . 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  body  may  or  may  not  be  emaciated. 
The  skin  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  as  well  as  much  congested  m  depen- 
dent parts,  and  in  those  distant  from  the  centre  of  circulation.  The 
tissues  are  generally  soft  and  flabby.  More  or  less  congestion  of  organs 
is  observed,°sometimes  with  extravasations  of  blood  and  effusions  into 
serous  cavities.  Softening  of  the  heart,  with  degeneration  of  its 
fibres,  is  usually  met  with;  and  the  blood  coagulates  imperfectly, 
thouo-'h  soft  clots  are  generally  found  in  the  cardiac  cavities.  The 
stomach  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  morbid  changes.  It  often  contains 
more  or  less  "  black  vomit,"  or  blood  undergoing  alterations.  Some- 
times a  black  or  bloody  mucus  sticks  to  the  lining  membrane.  Signs  of 
congestion  or  inflammation  are  present  in  most  cases.  An  inflammatory 
condition  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord;  and  in  the  sympathetic  system. 

Symptoms.— The  prominent  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  vary  m  dif- 
ferent epidemics,  and  cases  exhibit  all  grades  of  intensity,  from  a  very 
mild  form  of  the  disease  to  one  of  the  most  malignant  type.  Usually 
three  stages  '""V  he  reeotrni/.ed,  following  a  period  of  incnbahon,  the 
duration  of  which  is  usually  from  two  to  four  days,  but  it  is  said  that  it 
mav  range  from  one  to  fifteen  days. 

1.  Invarion-stnrje.—'i'he  attack  may  be  preceded  by  premonitory 
Symptom*,  or  may  come  on  quite  suddenly.  Chills  generally  occur  at 
the  ontnet,  hut,  are  not  always  observed  in  tropical  climates.  These 
alternate  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and  soon  there  is  marked  pyrexia,  its 
degree  being  in  proportion  to  the  previous  chil'e,  the  temperature  pre- 
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senting  a  morning  remission.  The  pulse  is  frequent.,  and  in  most  cSsel 
l  ull  and  strong.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  red  and  suffused  and. 
the  expression  is  anxious  and  distressed.  The  skin  feels  hot,  dry,  ana 
harsh.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur,  moist,  red  at  the  tip 
and  edges,  with  enlarged  papillte.  Sore-throat  may  he  complained  of  • 
and  there  is  a  constant  desire  for  cool  drinks  or  ice.  Gastric  symptoms 
may  he  present  from  the  first,  hut  as  a  rule  they  only  become  prominent 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  These  symptoms  include  a  sense 
of  oppression,  uneasiness,  weight,  or  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium 
with  considerable  tenderness;  nausea,  violent  vomiting,  and  retching, 
the  vomited  matters  being  of  a  bilious  character,  or  containing  streaks 
of  blood  or  chocolate-coloured  flocculi.  After  a  while  the  stomach  rejects 
everything  without  any  effort.  There  is  usually  obstinate  constipation 
with  unhealthy  stools,  which  are  deficient  in  bile  ;  and  there  may  be 
much  flatulence  or  tympanites.  The  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  of 
dark  colour,  and  generally  contains  albumen. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  most  distressing  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Severe  frontal  headache  is  complained  of  from  the  first,  with  shooting 
pains  in  the  temples  and  eyes.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
symptoms  in  most  instances,  however,  is  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and 
limbs,  which  often  becomes  so  intense  as  to  elicit  screams  and  groans, 
and.  to  make  the  patient  writhe  in  agony.  As  this  stage  advances  the 
patient  becomes  very  restless,  the  mind  is  confused,  or  wild  and  violent 
delirium  may  set  in,  attended  with  hallucinations.  Occasionally  there  is 
more  or  less  stupor. 

The  invasion-stage  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days  usually, 
but  it  may  extend  to  four  or  five  days.    It  is  longer  in  the  milder  cases. 

2.  Stage  of  Remission. — A  marked  improvement  is  observed  at  the 
close  of  the  first  stage,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  temporary,  but  some- 
times is  permanent,  convalescence  setting  in,  preceded  by  critical  dis- 
charges. The  symptoms  subside  more  or  less  completely,  the  patient 
feeling  comparatively  comfortable  and  often  hopeful,  occasionally  ap- 
pearing to  be  quite  well.  But  at  this  time  there  are  frequently  "some 
unfavourable  signs,  namely,  more  marked  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium; 
a,  yellowish  tinge  of  the  skin  and  urine ;  a  slow  pulse;  and  sometimes 
heaviness  or  stupor.  The  duration  of  this  remission  is  usually  but  a  few 
hours,  but  may  be  prolonged  to  twenty-four  hours. 
_  3.  Stage  of  Collapse  or  Secondary  Fever.  —In  most  cases  of  yellow  fever 
signs  of  collapse  appear,  with  great  prostration  and  debility.  The  skin 
generally  assumes  a  yellow,  orange,  or  bronzed  hue,  but  not  invariably, 
lhis  spreads  from  the  forehead  downwards,  and  is  derived  from  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  circulation  is  impeded,  the  pulse 
becoming  very  rapid,  weak,  and  irregular,  while  capillary  congestion  or 
stagnation  is  observed  m  dependent  and  distant  parts,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  petechia?  and  vibices;  at  the  same  time  the  heart  may  he 
beating  violently.  In  bad  cases  hasmorrhages  are  common,  especially 
from  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  tongue  tends  to  become  dry,  brown,  or 
black;  or  it  is  smooth,  red,  and  fissured;  sordes  may  also  form  on  the 
lips  and  teeth.    The  gastric  symptoms  return  and  become  very  intense. 

i  WMsaUed  Hack  vomit  sets  in  by  degrees,  the  black  colour  being 
probably  due  to  altered  blood.  It  is  often  preceded  by  white  vomit. 
.Black  vomit  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  and  the  exact  characters  of  the 
vomited  matters  vary,  pure  blood  being  sometimes  discharged.  Similar 
materials  may  pass  away  in  the  stools.    The  urine  is  often  more  or  less 
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deficient,  and  contains  albumen;  it  is  sometimes  entirely  suppressed  or 
retained.  The  patient  frequently  lies  in  a  state  of  apathy  and  gloomy 
indifference.  Ultimately  collapse  becomes  extreme,  with  a  cold,  clammy 
skin;  slow,  sighing  respiration;  and  hiccup.  Consciousness  may  be 
retained  to  the  last;  or  low  delirium  or  coma  may  set  in,  with  convul- 
sions at  the  close. 

In  some  cases  the  symptoms  of  this  stage  of  yellow  fever  are  those  of 
more  or  less  intense  secondary  fever,  instead  of  collapse.  This  course  of 
events  mav  terminate  in  convalescence  ;  or  the  fever  assumes  a  typhoid 
type,  ending  fatally. 

Varieties. — As  already  stated,  great  differences  are  observed  in  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  ;  and  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  most  prominent  in  different  cases.  Some  patients 
are  prostrated  at  once,  and  die  very  speedily.  The  named  varieties 
are: — 1.  Algid.  2.  Sthenic.  3.  Hcemorrhagic,  4.  Petechial.  5.  Typhous. 
These  several  terms  indicate  the  prominent  characters  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  variety. 

Diagnosis. — Yellow  fever  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  witli  remit- 
tent malarial  fever,  but  the  points  of  distinction  will  be  indicated  under 
the  latter  disease.  Relapsing  fever  might  jDossibly  be  mistaken  for 
yellow  fever,  but  it  differs  in  its  course  ;  in  attacking  chiefly  the  poor 
and  destitute  ;  in  the  rarity  of  black  vomit,  and  comparative  infrequency 
of  jaundice;  and  in  being  seldom  fatal. 

Prognosis. — Yellow  fever  is  always  a  terrible  disease,  but  the  mortality 
varies  much  in  different  epidemics.  Death  usually  takes  place  from  the 
4th  to  the  6th  day,  but  may  be  delayed  to  the  9th  or  11th  day,  or  even 
to  a  much  later  period  than  this.  It  has  been  observed  that  many 
apparently  hopeless  cases  recover,  while  others  which  seem  to  be  mild 
prove  speedily  fatal •  hence  the  prognosis  is  very  uncertain. 

Treatment. — Attention  to  all  hygienic  measures  and  personal  rules  of 
health  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  At  the 
oatset  hot  drinks  and  warm  foot-baths  have  been  recommended,  with 
emetics  and  purgatives.  Large  doses  of  calomel  or  of  quinine  used  to  be 
given,  but  they  have  been  proved  to  be  injurious. 

It  is  important  to  excite  free  action  of  the  excreting  organs  as  soon  as 
possible.  Copious  enemata  containing  turpentine  are  serviceable.  Saline 
annks  may  be  given  abundantly.  The  skin  should  be  sponged  ;  or  wet- 
packing  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  patient  is  very  hot,  In  an  epidemic 
M  yellow  fever  which  occurred  in  America,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  patient 
*M  restored  when  apparently  in  a  hopeless  condition,  by  being  placed 
"i  a  net  under  which  an  india-rubber  sheet  was  hung,  and  constantly 
\vnnged  with  iced  water.  Liquid  food  should  be  given  in  small  quantities, 
with  cool  drinks,  and  plenty  of  ice.  Alcoholic  stimulants  well-diluted 
are  also  valuable.    Champagne  is  most  beneficial,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

various  symptoms  require  attention  in  yellow  fever,  but  especially 
J7"  i  "  F°r  its  re,ief  lime-water  and  milk,  hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote, 
m  T>  Vn'"  '■,l.l'"'"forrn  I,avo  1)0011  1',,,md  h10^  useful.  Croat  care 
,unrr      exercised  in  the  administration  of  opium  or  morphine,  particu- 

r  v  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  suppression  of  urine.    Chlorodyne  is 
Js«est0,J  as  a  substitute,  in  order  to  procure  sleep  and  to  relieve  pain  ■ 
rUirV-  '  '"'  m"4,iml  P'"'1'"'0*  '""'"g  wlso  applied  externally  over 

treat*  Kl'  1  [{emorrhaKes,  collapse,  and  typhoid  symptoms  must  be 
}».'„■'  -  t,1,;  f"''l«  nnry  remedies.  Luring  convalescence  quinine  may 
™  g'ven,  should  recovery  take  place.  * 
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CHAPTEE  XXV.  i 

j 

CEREBROSPINAL  FEVER— EPIDEMIC  CEREBROSPINAL 

MENINGITIS. 


JEtiology.— This  complaint  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  as  well  as  sporadi- 
cally, and  presents  the  characters  of  an  acute  specific  disease,  but  its 
exciting  cause  is  by  no  means  definitely  made  out.  Various  micrococci 
have  been  described  in  the  meningeal  exudations  ;  and  Cornil  and  Babes 
conclude  that  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may  be  produced  by  several 
different,  but  often  associated,  micro-organisms,  of  _  which  the  lance- 
shaped  coccus  is  the  most  common.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that 
the  disease  is  at  all  contagious.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of 
a  malarial  poison  ;  to  excessive  fatigue  ;  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  food, 
especially  diseased  grain ;  and  to  exposure  to  cold.  Among  the  chief 
predisposing  causes  are  early  age,  especially  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  the 
complaint  being  uncommon  after  thirty-five,  and  very  rare  after  forty, 
but  not  infrequent  in  children  ;  the  male  sex  markedly ;  and  a  cold 
season,  most  cases  occurring  during  winter  or  early  spring.  Unfavour- 
able hygienic  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  much  influence.  Cerebro- 
spinal fever  is  met  with  as  an  epidemic  principally  where  young  people 
are  collected  together,  aud  it  is  particularly  common  among  young- 
recruits  in  barracks  ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  country  districts. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  most  important  morbid  changes 
observed  in  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  are  those  indicative  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  There  is 
hyperemia  of  the  scalp  and  of  the  structures  within  the  cranium,  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  containing  much  dark  fluid  or  softly-coagu- 
lated blood.  There  may  be  small  hamiorrhagic  effusions  in  connection 
with  the  dura  mater.  The  sub-arachnoid  space  contains  excess  of  serum,, 
but  the  most  striking  appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
exudation  in  this  space,  both  over  the  convexi ty  and  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  though  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  latter  situation,  the 
cranial  nerves  being  often  embedded  in  it.  The  amount  and  characters 
of  this  material  vary  with  the  duration  of  the  disease  ;  in  cases  of  very 
short  duration  it  is  generally  in  small  quantity,  whitish,  and  soft;  later 
on  it  becomes  more  abundant,  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  somewhat 
purulent-looking  ;  while  in  prolonged  cases  it  is  again  whiter  and 
firmer,  there  being  also  more  serum  under  these  circumstances.  1  be 
brain-substance  is  unduly  vascular,  and  may  be  softened,  especially  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ventricles,  which  contain  in  many  eases  a  small 
quantity  of  purulent-looking  fluid,  or  occasionally  much  serum. 

The  membranes  of  the  cord  present  similar  changes,  there  being  a- 
purulent  fluid  under  the  arachnoid,  with  exudation,  which  is  almos- 
entirely  confined  to  the  posterior  surface.  _ 

Rigor  mortis  is  well-marked.  Post-mortem  congestion  rapidly  sets  in, 
and  purpuric  patches  are  usually  visible.  The  blood  is  dark  and  tarry- 
looking ;  and  the  muscles  are  of  a  deep  colour.  The  spleen,  liver,  «'« 
lungs  are  often  much  congested,  and  there  maybe  signs  of  inflammato  J 
complications.  Purulent  infiltration  of  the  eyeball  has  been  occasional!) 
met  with  ;  and  also  effusion  into  the  joints. 
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Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  oerebro-spinal  fever  is 
not  ushered  in  by  any  premonitory  symptoms,  and  the  invasion  is  quite 
sadden,  being  indicated  by  a  rigor  or  chill  ;  faintness ;  intense  head- 
ache, causing  the  patient  to  cry  out,  and  being  usually  more  or  less 
general,  but  sometimes  localized,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  head; 
vertigo;  frequently  epigastric  pain  and  cerebral  vomiting,  the  vomited 
matters  being  generally  of  a  bilious  character ;  great  restlessness  ;  and 
pyrexia.  The  pupils  are  contracted.  In  a  day  or  two  the  pain  extends 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  then  down  the  spine,  being  increased 
iu  this  locality  by  movement  and  pressure.  The  head,  is  drawn  back,, 
partly  voluntarily  in  order  to  relieve  pain,  partly  from  spasm  of  the 
muscles.  In  three  or  four  days  distinct  tetanic  spasms  set  in,  there- 
being  often  well-marked  opisthotonos,  and  occasionally  trismus,  risus 
sardouicus,  or  strabismus.  The  respiratory  muscles  may  become  in- 
volved, causing  serious  interference  with  breathing.  The  skin  generally 
becomes  extremely  sensitive,  and  severe  pains  are  felt  in  the  limbs,  these 
being  aggravated  or  sometimes  only  produced  by  movements  of  the 
spine.  At  hrst  the  mind  is  clear,  but  soon  mental  confusion  is  observed, 
followed  by  muttering  delirium,  and  afterwards  by  stupor,  which  in  fatal 
cases  ends  in  deep  coma.  In  rare  instances  epileptiform  convulsions 
occur ;  or  there  may  be  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  or  signs  of  paralysis  of 
some  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Amaurosis  is  occasionally  noticed ;  and 
deafness  is  not  uncommon. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  herpes  usually  appears,  chiefly 
about  the  lips  and  face,  but  it  may  be  observed  on  the  limbs  or  trunk. 
Other  forms  of  eruption  are  sometimes  seen  ;  and  the  body  becomes 
more  or  less  thickly  scattered  over  with  purpuric  spots  in  bad  cases,  in 
some  instances  considerable  patches  being  involved,  which  may  become 
quite  black,  or  even  gangrenous  ;  in  such  cases  mucous  hasmorrhages. 
are  also  liable  to  occur.  The  degree  of  pyrexia  varies  much  in  different 
cases ;  but  the  temperature  usually  ranges  from  100°  to  103°,  in  some 
instances  rising  to  105°  or  higher.  It  has  no  regular  course,  and  often 
presents  sudden  variations,  but  there  is  generally  a  slight  evening 
exacerbation.  The  pulse  rises  to  100  or  120,  but  is  liable  to  considerable 
changes  in  frequency ;  it  is  sharp,  weak,  and  wanting  in  tone.  The  respira- 
tions are  hurried.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  abdomen  is 
retracted.  The  urine  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  in  severe- 
cases  ;  and  when  stupor  sets  in,  it  is  retained  or  passed  involuntarily. 

A  favourable  termination  of  the  complaint  is  indicated  by  a  gradual 
suo.sidence  of  the  nervous  phenomena  ;  restoration  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties ;  and  a  steady  fall  in  temperature.  Convalescence  is  very  slow,, 
and  headache  usually  continues  for  some  time.  There  may  only  be 
partial  res< oration,  the  mind  being  permanently  impaired,  or  some  form 
"I  paralysis  remaining;  or  death  may  take  place  after  many  weeks,  from 
genera]  marasmus. 

Cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  present  much  variety  in  their  severity, 
and  in  their  exact  combinations  of  symptoms,  and  different  writers  havo 
arran'_"  (|  t.hf.-rn  into  corresponding  groups  or  varieties. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — These  are  not  uncommon  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  the  chief  being  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye- 

jfdi,  especially  the  right  one,  which  may  end  in  suppuration  and  total 

<lfc.stnif-uon  of  its  tissues;  inflammation  of  joints,  terminating  in  forma- 

.  ?f  Pn8;  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia;  pericarditis;  and 
parotitis.  1  ' 
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Diagnosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  a  well-defined  disease,  charac- 
terized Toy  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises;  its  sudden  onset; 
high  fever  ;  and  symptoms  indicative  of  grave  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
The  appearance  of  herpes,  or  of  purpuric  spots  and  hasmorrhages,  would 
■also  assist  the  diagnosis.  The  complaint  may  be  mistaken  at  first  for 
typhus,  typhoid,  or  relapsing  fever,  or  for  malignant  small-pox;  and 
subsequently  for  tetanus ;  but  there  is  more  danger  of  its  being  con- 
founded with  other  forms  of  meningitis,  especially  tubercular.  It  may 
also  resemble  pneumonia  with  meningeal  complications. 

Prognosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  a  grave  malady,  but  the  mortality 
varies  in  different  epidemics  from  20  or  30  to  80  per  cent.,  the  average 
being  about  60  per  cent.  The  early  appearance  of  purpuric  spots,  and 
the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages,  are  veiy  unfavourable  signs.  Death 
is  most  to  be  feared  during  the  first  few  days,  but  it  may  take  place 
after  many  weeks.  The  mortality  is  highest  at  the  commencement  of  an 
epidemic ;  and  amongst  young  children,  or  persons  over  30  years  of  age. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  much  depression  at  the  outset,  it  is  desirable 
■to  give  small  quantities  of  stimulants,  and  to  apply  heat  externally. 
Subsequently  the  indications  arc  to  promote  absorption  of  the  exuda- 
tion ;  to  relieve  the  pain  and  muscular  spasms  ;  to  support  the  strength 
of  the  patient ;  and  to  treat  symptoms  and  comjffications  as  they  arise. 
Mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  have  been  given  with  the  view  of 
aiding  absorption,  but  the  former  drug  seems  to  be  quite  inadmissible 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  application  of  a 
few  leeches  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears  often  relieves  the  head- 
ache. Ice  should  be  applied  constantly  to  the  head  and  along  the  spine. 
In  prolonged  cases  it  has  been  recommended  to  blister  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  spinal  region.  The  most  reliable  remedies  for  relieving 
the  symptoms  are  opium  internally,  or  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine; 
hydrate  of  chloral ;  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses ;  and  bella- 
donna. The  patient  must  have  nutritious  and  sustaining  food  through- 
out ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are  frequently 
required.  Enemata  are  often  of  much  service  for  their  administration, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  bowels.  It  is  requisite  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions.  During  convalescence 
tonics  and  good  diet  are  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
MALARIAL  OR  PALUDAL  FEVERS. 

I.  On  Malaria  or  Marsh-Miasm'. 

There  are  certain  affections  which  have  been  almost  universally  recogs 
nized  as  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  malarial  or  telluric  poison 
upon  the  system.  Amongst  these  the  most  striking  are  fevers  ol  an 
intermittent  or  remittent  type,  and  before  considering  this  class  of  feverf 
it  will  be  expedient  to  indicate  the  main  facts  relating  to  malaria  ;  and 
to  describe  generally  the  morbid  changes  which  are  produced  by  expo- 
sure to  its  influence. 
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1.  Origin  and  propagation. —  The  malarial  poison  is  ordinarily  an 
emanation  from  soils  more  or  less  rich  in  organic  matter,  but  which 
are  not  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy  vegetation.  The 
essential  conditions  for  its  production  are  decomposition  of  vege- 
table organic  matter  ;  a  certain  temperature  ;  and  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture.  Without  the  first  of  these  it  cannot  possibly  originate.  Very 
rarely  are  malarial  diseases  generated  under  a  temperature  of  60°  I\, 
and  the  heat  must  be  of  some  duration.  As  this  rises,  they  become 
more  prevalent  and  more  severe,  and  hence  they  exhibit  a  very  virulent 
type  in  certain  tropical  climates.  There  must  not  be  too  much  moisture, 
else  the  malarial  poison  is  absorbed  by  it ;  while  it  is  not  formed  if  the 
atmosphere  is  dry.  It  is  the  alternate  moistening  of  the  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion, and  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  leading  to  partial  dryness  and 
decomposition,  which  usually  accounts  for  the  development  of  malaria. 

The  necessary  conditions,  as  regards  vegetable  decomposition  and 
moisture,  are  met  with  under  the  following  circumstances: — 1.  In 
marshes  and  swamps,  unless  the  soil  is  peaty  or  constantly  overflowed 
with  water,  conditions  which  materially  interfere  with  the  development 
of  malaria.  2.  Where  there  is  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  soils  of 
valleys  and  ravines,  at  the  bases  of  mountain  ranges  in  tropical 
climates,  in  alluvial  deposits,  along  the  banks  of  tropical  rivers,  in  old 
estuaries,  the  deltas  of  rivers,  etc.  3.  AVhere  surfaces  covered  with 
much  vegetation  have  been  temporarily  overflowed,  so  as  to  be  left 
moist.  4.  During  the  draining  of  lakes,  ponds,  etc.  5.  In  sandy  plains 
containing  organic  matter,  if  there  is  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  marl,  condi- 
tions often  existing  simultaneously  in  old  river  courses ;  also  in  the 
lower  chalk-formations,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  marl.  6.  In  certain 
hard  granitic  or  trap  rocks  containing  organic  matter,  such  as  fungi, 
especially  if  they  are  disintegrating.  7.  In  turning  up  the  soil  in 
the  early  cultivation  of  land,  digging  canals,  making  railways,  etc. 
B.  U  here  copious  vegetation  has  been  cleared  away  in  dense  jungles  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  sufficient  being  left  behind  to  decompose.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  first  result  of  attempts  at  cultivation  of  a 
new  distinct  is  the  production  of  malarial  diseases,  which  ultimately 
disappear.  9.  When  tracts  of  land  are  from  any  cause  allowed  to  fall 
out  of  cultivation,  especially  if  the  soil  is  rich  in  organic  matters. 
i  J.  <Jn  board  ship,  where  decomposing  vegetable  matter  is  mixed  with 
wlge-water;  or  where  malarial  mud  has  in  any  way  been  allowed 
to  accumulate. 

The  following  conditions  influence  the  development  and  propagation 
«  malarial  affections:—!.  Season.    Usually  these  complaints  are  most 
["<•'.  alenf.  towards  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  and 
■py  malarial  districts  may  be  visited  without  any  danger  in  the  winter, 
"''•h  cannot  be  approached  in  the  warm  season.   They  are  particularly 
a  >le  to  occur  after  long-continued  dry  and  hot  weather,  followed  by 
arm  rams  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  rains  at  particular  times  influences 
e  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers  in  different  countries.    In  climates 
■        the  summer  is  short    even  though  very  hot,  they  are  not 

,2'.  Yaf'ir-  ^Ah™d™ce  of  constitutes  a  protection 

Jgr nfi1  affections,  because  it  absorbs  the  poison!  Hence 

„   '   a'-f:   temporarily   diminished    by   long   and   heavy   rains  and 

«ome  detY,T  If  (A  W'wT'  cT°ially  n"mi,,S  wa^r,  affords 

-     :  of  protection,  and  thus  the  intervention  of  a  river  may 
rat  the  poison   from    passing  from  one  of   its  banks   to  the 
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■opposite  one.  A  ship  at  a  little  distance  from  shore  is  in  comparative 
safety.  Some  believe  that  sea-water  is  peculiarly  protective,  though) 
it  is  said  that  the  occasional  admixture  of  salt  water  increases  the  I 
emanations  from  marshes.  3.  Winds.  These  frequently  convey  the 
malaria  for  a  considerable  distance  ahong  plains,  and  may  thus  be  the 
means  of  originating  malarial  affections  in  places  remote  from  a 
malarial  district,  also  counteracting  the  good  effects  of  the  intervention 
of  water,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  a  storm  may  drive  away  the  poison 
altogether.  4.  Low  districts  are  more  dangerous  than  those  which  are 
elevated,  the  malaria  tending  to  cling  to  the  earth.  By  the  aid  of 
ravines  and  hot  air,  however,  it  may  be  carried  up  mountains  to  a 
great  height,  it  is  stated  even  as  much  as  2,000  or  3,000  feet.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  malaria  may  be  actually  developed  at  high 
altitudes,  when  the  conditions  are  favourable,  namely,  where  there  is  a 
loose  porous  soil,  resting  on  a  clay  bottom  or  rocky  base,  by  which  the 
moisture  is  retained,  while  there  is  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  decom- 
pose. Thus  malarial  fevers  have  been  met  with  in  the  Apennines  at  a 
height  of  1,100  feet ;  in  the  Pyrenees  at  5,000  feet ;  and  in  Peru  at 
10,000  feet.  The  lower  rooms  of  houses  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
upper.  5.  Trees.  When  in  large  numbers  these  afford  decided  protection, 
both  by  interfering  with  the  propagation  of  the  poison,  and  by  keeping 
off  the  snn's  rays  from  the  soil ;  in  some  cases,  however,  they  seem  to  he 
injurious.  Certain  trees  are  said  to  exert  a  specially  protective 
influence,  particularly  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  but  this  is  more  than 
doubtful.  6.  Mountains  and  hills  interfere  considerably  with  the  dis- 
semination of  malaria.  7.  Time  of  the  day.  Morning  and  evening  dews 
augment  the  danger  of  malaria  materially,  probably  from  condensing 
the  poison.  It  is  highly  dangerous  to  sleep  in  tents  at  night  in 
malarial  districts.  8.  The  air  of  cities  in  some  way  renders  the  poison 
innocuous,  for  though  a  malarial  disease  may  be  raging  in  the  surround- 
ing districts,  it  does  not  penetrate  far  into  their  interior.  9.  Artificial 
heat  destroys  malaria,  if  sufficiently  intense.  10.  Individual  smceptibtlity 
is  increased  by  certain  circumstances,  namely,  recent  arrival  in  a 
malarial  district ;  fatigue  and  exhaustion  from  any  cause;  exposure  to 
the  full  heat  of  the  sun  ;  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and  chills  of 
all  kinds  ;  abuse  of  alcohol ;  exposure  to  malaria  on  an  empty  stomach  ; 
over-feeding ;  mental  exhaustion  or  nervous  depression ;  and  over- 
crowding. Some  persons  are  far  more  susceptible  than  others.  Young 
children  and  old  persons  are  least  subject  to  malarial  affections ;  ami 
males  are  said  to  be  more  predisposed  than  females.  "W  hite  races  suffei 
more  than  blacks.  It  has  beeu  affirmed  that  the  use  of  drinking  water 
from  a  malarial  district  may  produce  malarial  diseases. 

The  conditions  which  have  just  been  discussed  do  not  exist  a)  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Great  Britain  to  any  extent,  and  malarial  diseases  are  only 
met  with  in  certain  limited  districts,  especially  (he  Cambridgeshire  and 
Lincolnshire  fens,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Kent  ant 
Essex.  On  the  Continent  they  occur  in  the  flat  count  ry  of  Holland  and 
North  Germany,  and  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  They  prevail  principally, 
however,  and  in  their  more  severe  forms,  along  the  West  Coasl  <>t  Alrua- 
and  in  many  pai  ls  of  its  interior,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  many  districts  0 
India,  especially  along  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  in  parts  of  China  am 
Pei-sia.  l  ] 

2.  Nature. — The  association  of  certain  micro-organisms  with  malaria^ 
■conditions  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  these  are  believed  to  hav  • 
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causative  relation.  A  bacillus  mala  rim  was  discovered  by  Klebs  and 
rommasi-Crudeli  in  1879,  but  their  observations  have  not  been 
corroborated.  The  organisms  which  are  at  present  regarded  as  malarial 
belong  to  the  protozoa,  and  to  a  group  known  as  hcnmatozoa,  which 
inhabit  the  blood.  They  were  originally  discovered  by  Laveran  in  1880, 
and  his  investigations  have  since  been  amply  confirmed  by  numerous 
observers  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  by  some  of  whom  the  organisms 
were  discovered  independently.  They  present  different  characters,  and 
'nave  been  arranged  by  Laveran  under  four  classes,  namely  : — 1.  Spherical 
r,  which  are  most  common,  presenting  active  amoeboid  movements. 
These  consist  of  hyaline  protoplasm,  all  but  the  smallest  containing  dark 
pigment  granules,  derived  from  the  haemoglobin,  the  largest  as  a  rule 
containing  most  pigment.  They  occur  within  the  red  corpuscles,  as  well 
as  free  in  the  serum.  To  the  amoeboid  foimis  within  the  red  corpuscles 
Marchiafava  and  Celli  gave  the  name plasmodium  malaria.  2.  Flagellated 
•  rgaatums  and  flagella.  These  are  frequently  observed,  one  to  four 
flagella  appearing  to  grow  chiefly  from  some  of  the  larger  spherical 
bodies  which  have  become  free,  being  very  delicate,  and  sometimes  be- 
coming detached.  The  organisms  have  a  very  rapid  lashing  movement, 
and  the  detached  flagella  have  an  independent  movement  in  the  serum. 

3.  L'rescentic  bodies  or  crescents,  found  in  the  serum,  which  are  non- 
amaeboid,  vary  in  exact  shape,  are  colourless  and  transparent,  and 
generally  show  a  small  collection  of  dark  pigment  about  their  middle. 

4.  Rosette-shaped  or  segmented  bodies.  These  are  somewhat  spherical, 
presenting  a  central  mass  of  pigment  granules,  sometimes  surrounded 
by  a  hyaline  envelope.  Segmentation  of  the  protoplasm  takes  place  in 
radiating  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  and  they  split  into 
oval  or  elongated  bodies. 

One  or  more  kinds  of  the  organisms  thus  briefly  described  are  said  to 
oe  invariably  found  in  malarial  diseases  all  over  the  world,  and  under 
no  other  cirenmstances.  They  are  present  in  the  blood  during  a 
paroxysm  of  fever,  and  almost  entirely  disappear  when  this  subsides, 
M  well  as  under  the  influence  of  quinine,  except  the  crescents,  which 
may  persist  for  some  time.  All  forms,  except  the  flagella,  can  be  studied 
m  rmed  films  of  fresh  blood  on  a  warm  stage,  which  after  being  fixed  bv 
■■'■■iu^  are  stained  for  thirty  seconds  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of 
m  stby]  blue,  and  then  washed  in  water.  Inoculation  with  blood  con- 
wamna  these  organisms  has  produced  malarial  fever  in  man,  accom- 
with  their  multiplication  in  the  blood,  and  also  in  apes.  They 
have  not  yet  been  isolated  or  cultivated  outside  the  body;  and  it  is  not 
Kno wr,  m  what  form  or  under  what  conditions  they  exist  externally, 
nowtney  gain  access  into  the  system,  or  in  what  way  they  produce  the 

^  The  relation  of  the  different  organisms  to  each  other  and  to  the 
''•<>l  varieties  of  malarial  disease  is  much  disputed.  Laveran  main- 
tain *  * i  are  mcre^y  stages  of  the  same  organism,  and  that  t  he 
■->'-'<■  ated  body  represents  the  stage  of  full  development.  Most 
wrv-'  ',"t,""'i,.i»--S  however,  hold  that  there  are  distinct  kinds  of 
i';','!^"'  Poncing  different  types  of  fever,  in  which  the  developmental 
Ul  i?*8  f":'4"Vy  diflVriTit  periods  of  time.  The  t  ypical  intermittent  seems 
nni'Ti  '''','''[''']  wi,f'  forms"    Tho  crescents  are  most  frequent  in 

Mies  J  'X'a'  °r  the  irre&n,ar  tyP08  of  fever.  The  segmented 
qoartan  t  rare'  aml  are  8aid  to  bo  seen  especially  in  cases  of 

lever.    The  new  generations  which  are  formed  are  said  to 
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collect  chiefly  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone-marrow  during  the  non- 
febrile  intervals,  and  to  enter  the  blood  during  the  paroxysm  of  fever. 

The  changes  produced  by  malaria  can  be  explained  by  the  effects  of 
these  parasites.  They  rapidly  and  extensively  destroy  the  red  corpuscles, 
hence  causing  marked  antenna ;  while  pigment-granules  (melanin)  are 
formed  from  the  hemoglobin,  which  are  taken  up  chiefly  by  leucocytes, 
and  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Possibly  some  of  tin- 
graver  phenomena  which  occur  in  connection  with  malaria  are  partly 
Tine  to  the  influence  of  toxic  agents  which  the  organisms  produce.  These 
organisms  and  pigment-granules  often  lead  to  blocking  of  the  smaller 
arterioles  and  capillaries. 

3.  Mode  of  entrance  into  the  system,  and  general  effects.— 
Malaria  is  chiefly  inhaled,  and  then  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary  mem- 
brane ;  it  may  also  be  taken  up  by  the  stomach,  which  it  often 
seriously  disorders  ;  and  possibly  by  the  skin.  The  malarial  organisms 
act  on  the  blood,  as  already  indicated,  and  also  on  the  nervous 
system,  giving  rise  to  fevers,  usually  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent 
type,  but  occasionally  continuous,  followed  after  a  time  by  permanent 
organic  changes,  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  while  neuralgic 
affections,  often  of  a  very  pronounced  character,  are  liable  to  be  set  up. 
Certain  other  disorders  are  attributed  to  malarial  influence,  such  as 
diarrhoea,  o-astric  derangements,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  joints,  and  amenorrhcea ;  while  it  leads  to  a  general  state  of 
ill-health,  and  a  peculiar  cachexia,  with  ultimate  degeneration  of  the 
race.  A  large  number  of  males  in  some  malarial  districts  are  said  to 
be  impotent.  Dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  are  very  prevalent  in 
certain  tropical  malarial  regions.  Malaria  imparts  a  peculiar  periodicity 
to  the  affections  which  it  originates,  and  once  they  become  established 
they  are  liable  to  recur  on  subsequent  occasions,  quite  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  original  exciting  cause,  sometimes,  indeed,  apparently 
arising  spontaneously.  Various  complaints  tend  to  assume  a  periodic 
character  in  malarial  districts. 

4.  Special  morbid  changes— The  blood  soon  becomes  affected  m 
malarial  fevers,  or  even  as  the  result  of  mere  prolonged  exposure  to 
malarial  influence.  The  usual  changes  consist  in  hydremia,  with  destruc- 
tion of  the  red  copuscles  by  the  organisms  already  described,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  pigment,  which  may  be  visible  under  the  microscope.  More  or 
less  anaemia  is  thus  produced,  which  ultimately  becomes  extreme,  accom- 
panied with  a  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  stun.  In  pernicious  cases 
the  serum  may  be  tinged  with  haemoglobin  ;  while  the  smaller  capillaries 
in  certain  organs  are  crowded  with  or  obstructed  by  the  parasites, 
degenerating  red-corpuscles,  pigment-granules,  and  pigmented  leuco- 
cytes. Haemorrhages  are  liable  to  occur  from  various  pans,  which  may 
be  serious  or  even  fatal.  . 

The  spleen  is  one  of  the  organs  most  frequently  and  seriously  involved 
in  connection  with  malaria.     In  early  cases  it  is  merely  slightly  or 
moderately  enlarged  from  congestion,  the  swelling  subsiding  partly 
during  the  apyrexial  period  in  cases  of  ague,  but  increasing  with  ever} 
fresh  attack.    In  grave  cases  the  organ  may  become  very  large  an 
markedly  soft,  the  pulp  being  lake-coloured  and  turbid.  _  It  has  been 
known  occasionally  to  rupture,  usually  from  external  injury,  but 
exceptional   cases  '  spontaneously.      After    ordinary    none  the  spie 
assumes  its  normal  condition  sooner  or  later  under  proper  treatme  , 
but  after  repeated  attacks,  or  prolonged  exposure  to  malaria,  it  becoin  ■ 
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permanently  enlarged  and  firm,  constituting  the  so-called  aguc-calce,  and 
ultimately  may  attain  a  very  considerable  size  and  weight,  being  also 
markedly  hard.  Its  capsule  is  then  more  or  less  thickened,  and  its 
trabecule  and  special  tissues  increased ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
change  is  the  large  amount  of  pigment  which  collects  in  its  substance. 
This  is  evidenced  by  a  brownish  or  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the 
parenchyma,  with  areas  of  pigmentation ;  or  in  very  prolonged  cases  it 
is  extremely  melanosed,  particularly  in  the  trabecule  and  about  the 
vessels.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  chronic  instances  may  be 
partly  due  to  albuminoid  disease;  or  it  may  end  in  leucocythannia. 
(See  Diseases  of  the  Spleen.) 

The  liver  also  tends  to  become  enlarged  in  malarial  cases,  but  to  a 
much  less  degree  than  the  sj)leen  as  a  rule.  In  ordinary  intermittent 
fever  it  is  not  mateiially  altered  at  first.  In  the  pernicious  form  it  is 
decidedly  swollen,  and  its  capillaries  maybe  crowded  with  degenerating 
and  deeply  pigmented  red  blood-cells.  Perivascular  infiltration  in  con- 
nection with  the  portal  branches  has  been  described.  In  chronic  cases 
the  li  ver  becomes  permanently  increased  in  size,  unduly  firm,  and 
pigmented.  The  colour  ranges  from  greyish-brown  to  a  deep  slate- 
grey.  In  the  portal  canals  and  beneath  the  capsule  the  connective 
tissue  is  impregnated  with  melanin.  The  increased  firmness  is  due 
more  or  less  to  a  cirrhotic  change,  resulting  from  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  pigment.  Some  writers  describe  several  forms  of  paludal 
hepafiti*.  Others,  however,  who  have  had  much  experience,  are  of 
opinion  that  when  marked  cirrhotic  lesions  are  met  with  in  malarial 
cases,  they  are  in  reality  the  result  of  alcoholic  excess.  Albuminoid 
disease  may  ultimately  involve  the  liver. 

The  kidneys  may  be  congested,  and  their  small  vessels  blocked  in 
grave  cases  of  malarial  fever.  In  chronic  malarial  conditions  they  may 
be  large  and  pigmented,  presenting  a  greyish -red  colom-,  or  areas  of 
pigmentation.  The  pigment  is  often  abundant  in  the  renal  cells  and 
tubules  ;  or  it  may  be  diffusely  scattered,  though  particularly  abundant 
abont  the  blood-vessels  and  malpighian  bodies.  Acute  nephritis  is  rare 
in  the  milder  forms  of  malarial  fever,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  grave  cases.  Haemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  is  not  uncommon  in 
connection  with  pernicious  malaria.  Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  said  to 
remit  occasionally  from  malaria,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Pneumonia  is  regarded  by  many  authorities  as  having  an  important 
relation  to  malarial  disease,  both  in  its  acute  and  chronic  forms  ;  and 
•  ome  look  upon  it  as  a  special  variety  produced  by  the  malarial  poison. 
J  others  it  is  merely  considered  as  a  complication  to  be  guarded 
gamst,  especially  in  patients  returning  from  a  tropical  to  a  cold 
^'mat-.  when  it  tends  to  come  on  rapidly,  often  involving  both  lungs, 

n  being  of  a  very  dangerous  character.  Osier  states  that  in  about 
Uis  CHS':S  maIa™a  observed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and 
no  W  l'  !""V'  bronc,litis  was  frequent  as  an  early  symptom,  but  there  was 

<  ication  of  any  special  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
conditi^  """']!ul  dian£cs  occur  sometimes  in  connection  with  malarial 
\tH  "  •w:vere  cases  the  brain  exhibits  more  or  less  stainino-  of 

small'  "'"  J*  •  may  bc'comc  chocolate-coloured;  with  blocking  of  °tlio 
tissue  rTf l  Wl  Parasites,  etc.  In  rapidly  fatal  cases  the  muscular 
other  insM  *  fc  becomes  t,ic  seat  of  acute  degeneration;  or  in 
WWvereJ  f  ,e™J,,0''flIT  dilatation  may  occur,  which  is  subsequently 
nom.    U,e  stomach  and  duodenum  are  said  often  to  pre- 
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sent  evidence  of  congestion,  with  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  sometimes  ulceration.     In  chrome  cases  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  may  show  a  collection  of  slate-coloured  , 
pigment  in  and  about  the  blood-vessels,  sometimes  confined  to  Peyer  s  , 
patches.    The   peritoneum  is  also  of   a   deep  slate-colour  m  some 
instances 


II.  Malarial  Diseases. 


I  now  proceed  to  consider  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  the  more 
definite  diseases  and  conditions  which  are  recoginzed  as  belonging 
to  the  malarial  group.     They  include  Interment  Fever  or  Ague. 

2  Remittent  and  Continuous  Malarial  Fever.  3.  Permcious  or  Mahgnant 
Fever.  4.  Malarial  Cachexia.  5.  Masked  Intermittent  It  must  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  there  is  no  distinct  limit  between  the  difterent 
types  of  malarial  fever,  while  one  type  sometimes  changes  into  another. 
A  very  high  temperature  favours  the  more  severe  forms.  ...... 

Clinical  History  and  Symptoms.-This  part  of  the  subject  will 
have  to  be  discussed  separately  in  relation  to  each  of  the  cond.tions  just 

mTtI°™MiTTEKT  Fever — Ague. — This  is  the  only  malarial  fever  which 
is  met  with  in  this  country,  and  in  days  gone  by  it  prevailed  much  more 
extensively  than  at  present,  being  now,  as  already  stated,  only 
developed  in  certain  limited  districts.  Cases,  however  may  come 
under  observation  in  which  the  complaint  has  originated  m  some 
forei.ni  climate.  Once  it  has  become  established  m  the  system,  subse- 
quent attacks  are  liable  to  arise  without  any  further  exposure  to  malarial 
influence,  and  they  may  even  be  severe.  v,lnmTlt, 
Ague  is  characterized  clinically  by  paroxysms  of  fever,  lunmng 
through  certain  definite  stages,  and  occurring  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  with  intermediate  periods  of  complete  apyrexi a. 

1.  The'  invasion  is  generally  indicated  by  the  ordinary  gta 
premonitory  of  fever,  which  are  noticed  for  some  days  before  the  disease 
declares  itself,  the  pyrexia  presenting  well-marked  remissions,  with  a 
Tieriodic  tendency.    Sometimes  the  attack  is  sudden. 

2   A  paroxysm  or  fit  of  ague  consists  of  three  successive  stages, 
named  respectively  the  cold;  the  hot;  and  the  sweating  stage 

a.  Cold  ^.-Ordinarily  a  fit  of  ague  is  preceded  by  genei  al  u| 
easiness  and  languor,  inaptitude  for  any  exertion,  head ac he  a  1  loss  of 
appetite.    Soon  the  patient  feels  cold,  first  m  the  limbs,  then  a  ong  be 
back  and  over  the  body.    The  teeth  begin  to  chat ter,  and  fi nally  tg 
entire  frame  shivers.    At  the  same  time  the  general  surface  of  the  skm 
appears  pale  and  shrunken,  especially  that  of  the  face  i he  - 
being  pinched  and  sharp.    The  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  lips  .  u  bo 
while  in  severe  cases  the  whole  surface  assumes  a  P^"^/^ 
anserina  is  frequently  observed.    There  is  objective  -Kin,,  erna 
as  determined  by  a  surface  thermometer  but  the  temperatm    s  leag 
rising,  and  may  reach  105°  or  106°  in  the  rectum,    lhe  patient  often 
complains  of  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  as  well  as  of^eadache.  jl 
tongue  is  usually  pale,  moist,  clean,  and  COO  ;  appetite  is  lest,        1  , 
is  afrequent  symptom.    Nausea  and  vom  ting  are  no  uneon  n  on  t 
uneasiness  and  ,  sense  of  weight  in  the  epigastrium.    There  ^alul 
of  want  of  air,  with  hurried  breathing,  and  often  a  diy  cougu, 
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-expired  air  being  cool.  The  pulse  is  usually  frequent,  small,  and  hard- 
it  may  be  irregular. 

The  intensity  of  this  stage  varies  greatly.  There  may  be  signs  of 
serious  depression  or  collapse,  with  a  tendency  to  stupor  or  coma.  Its 
duration  is  very  variable,  but  it  usually  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  an 
hour  or  so. 

b.  Hot  stage. — The  transition  to  this  stage  may  be  sudden,  but  is 
generally  gradual,  being  indicated  by  alternate  flushings  and  chilliness, 
-or  by  parts  of  the  body  becoming  warm.  When  it  becomes  fully 
developed,  the  skin  feels  burningly  hot  and  dry,  is  red  and  tumid,  and 
sometimes  a  patchy  rash  appears.  The  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are 
injected  and  sparkling.  There  is  intense  thirst,  with  dryness  and  heat 
of  mouth,  total  anorexia,  a  white  tongue,  and  sometimes  nausea  or 
vomiting.  The  heart  and  great  arteries  throb,  and  the  pulse  is  gene- 
rally strong  and  full.  Respiration  is  more  quiet  than  in  the  first  stage. 
Headache  is  always  present,  with  a  sense  of  throbbing  ;  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  delirium  occurs,  which  may  be  very  violent,  or  convulsions 


.set  in. 


This  stage  lasts  usually  from  half-an-hour  to  three  or  four  hours  the 
extremes  being  from  two  to  eighteen  hours. 

c.  Sweating  stage. — Perspiration  breaks  out  first  about  the  forehead, 
and  then  by  degrees  extends  over  the  body.  Its  amount  varies,  but  it  is 
generally  considerable  or  even  profuse,  so  that  the  bed-clothes  become 
saturated,  and  sometimes  even  the  bedding.  In  cases  originatino-  in 
certain  malarial  districts,  the  perspiration  is  said  to  have  a  peculiar  sickly 
and  most  disagreeable  odour.  It  continues  to  pour  off  for  some  time, 
during  which  the  pyrexia  becomes  reduced,  and  the  symptoms  rapidly 
abate ;  the  patient  usually  soon  falls  asleep,  and  awakes  feeling  com- 
paratively or  quite  well.  Along  with  the  sweating  there  is  a  critical 
unnary  discharge,  and  not  unfrequently  diarrhoea.  Anasarca  has  been 
observed  when  sweating  is  deficient. 

During  a  fit  of  ague  the  spleen  can  be  made  out  to  be  eular°-ed 
especially  after  repeated  attacks.    Herpes  about  the  lips  or  nose  is  of 
common  occurrence  ;  and  bronchitis  is  said  to  be  frequent  in  some  parts 
of  the  world.     Urticaria,  purpura,  and  other  eruptions  have  been 
described  in  exceptional  cases. 

3.  Intermission.— At  first  a  patient  suffering  from  ague  may  feel  quite 
convalescent  during  the  periods  intervening  between  the  paroxysms 
out  soon  complains  of  more  or  less  languor   and  depression,  with 
neuralgic  pains,  and  loss  of  appetite,  at  the  same  time  becomino-  pale 

TaLv  "ed11110'    Aftei"  a  While       SpleeU  Hver  become  Permanently 

Jtmperature.—The  course  of  temperature  in  ague  is  quite  character- 
s', the  paroxysm  being  marked  by  a  rapid  ascent ;  short  and  intense 

■ wtionary  penod  ;  and  critical  defervescence  ;  the  temperature  in  the 
>  ->  va  s  being  perfectly  normal.    A  rise  takes  place  as  soon  as,  or  even 

soon  HUlr°  bc'Kir,s '  at  firsfc  ifc  is  on]y  slif?hb  and  gradual,  but 

the  ,  ,        *  raI'"i'cI,ntmuir,S  invine       hot  stage,  and  sometimes  into 
<  -o  "raenccment  of  the  sweating  stage.    The  temperature  generally 

SS?aS     wf    '         Tyr'-:U  J?7°'  l°8°'  "^r  even  l&  m  \Z 
~  •     \  he,,  sv,eatn,g  begms,  there  is  usually  a  slight  alternate  rise 
fi|    1     <      r.,t,  h„f  soon  a  steady  fall  sets  in,  of  2°  or  more  every  five  to 

to  no  i      1   ::\.l,n'  1'  *">  ^T^"™  ^omes  normal.    It  is  important 
"ce  that  even  before  dehmte  fits  of  ague  occur,  and  after  they  have 
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apparently  ceased,  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  at  the- 

^Tri^-Durmg  the  cold  and  hot  stages  the  excretion  of  water  is 
increased  but  it  diminishes  at  the  close  ot  the  latter  stage,  and  is  very 
deficient.while  sweating  is  going  on,  the  urn,,  becoming  concentrated, 
and  of  high  specific,  gravity.    Urea  sudden  y  increases  m  amount  as 
soon  as  the  rise  of  temperature  begins,  and  this  continues  until  the- 
sweating  stage  sets  in,  when  it  rapidly  or  gradually  diminishes,  often- 
MW  below  the  normal.    Uric  acid  is  also  considerably  m  excess,  and 
urates  are  generally  deposited  abundant  y  at  the  close  ot  a  fit  of  ague. 
Chloride  of  sodium  is  greatly  increased ;  while  phosphates  are  much 
diminished,  or  even  disappear  after   the   height  ot   the  paroxysm. 
Albuminuria  is  not  infrequent  during  a  fit  of  ague,  and  blood  may  be 
Resent.    In  the  intervals  the  state  of  the  urine  varies  much.    It  is  not 
uncommonly  alkaline  in  reaction.    Urea  is  deficient  as  a  rule  during  the 

"varirUe'-These  are  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  fits  of  ague.    The  important  types  are  Quotidian,  in 

which  there  is  a  daily  paroxysm,  with  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours. 
2   Tertian,  where  a  fit  occurs  every  other  day,  the  interval  being  forty- 
eieht  hours     3.  Quartan,  a  paroxysm  taking  place  every  third  day,  the- 
interval  being  seventy-two  hours.    Other  varieties  are  described,  but 
thev  are  of  no  practical  significance. 

T7he  auotidil,  which  is  the  most  common  type,  has  the  longest 
paroxysm,  while  it  is  said  to  occur  earlier  m  the  day,  and  to  have  the 
shortest  cold  stage,  but  the  longest  hot.  stage.  In  the  quartan  vane 
which  is  the  least  common,  the  conditions  are  pst  the  opposite  ;  the 
Tertian  being  intermediate.  Sometimes  the  fits  tend  to  begin  earlier  or- 
later  each  time,  and  thus  ultimately  one  type  may  be  converted  into 
another  ■  or  the  change  may  take  place  suddenly. 

1  paroxysm  may  present  certain  peculiarities.  Occasionally  one  or 
more  of  the  stages  mav  be  ill-defined  or  wanting  The  phenomena  are 
S  rare  instances  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  body  ;  thus  m  paralyzed 
patients  they  may  be  confined  to  the  non-paralyzed  parts. 

The  entire" duration  of  casesof  S"^^^™^^'^ 
ing  to  circumstances.    The  complaint  may  subside  spontaneously  withm 
a  short  period,  especially  if  the  patient  removes  from  a  malarial  district 
it  is  then  ho^eve'r,  ver£  liable  lo  recur     Treatment  material  y  modifi 
its  course.    If  neglected  a  permanent  disposition  to  fits 
establlhed,  whiehlt  may  be  very  difficult  or  imposs ible  to  get  rid  of, 
and  ultimately  a  chronic  condition  of  malarial  cachexia  is  set  up. 

2.  Remittent  and  Continuous  Malarial  Fever.  The  .malarial ^fevej 
of  hot  climates  often  assume  a  remittent  type,  present  ng  "^gular 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  the  latter  being  less  distinct  it  the  fever 
is  very  intense.  They  vary  much  m  their  severity;  and  m  some  cases 
the  pyrexia  is  practically  of  the  continued  type.  rlmdly 
There  are  generally  premonitory  signs,  but  the  attack  may  _be  rapidly 
or  suddenly  developed'  Gastric  irritation  ,s  usually  first  no  iced  the  e 
being  a  sense  of  uneasiness  or  oppression  at  the  epigastrram .nausea  a  d 
anorexia;  with  headache,  general  pains,  ^^^^jfJ^^S 
malaise  ;  or  an  initial  bronchitis  may  occur  Chilliness '  go| 
may  be  experienced,  but  there  is  no  cold  stage  ot  ^  hc^^  ' 
temperature  rises  immediately  and  rapidly.  The  hot  s tage  becomes  u> 
intense,  the  skin  being  burning  and  dry,  the  face  flushed,  the  eyes 
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in  jected,  with  extreme  headache,  giddiness,  restlessness,  sleeplessness 
and  often  delirium,  which  is  sometimes  violent.  Vomiting  ancl  nausea 
are  commonly  present,  the  vomited  matters  consisting  first  of  food,  then 
of  a  watery  fluid,  and  finally  of  biliary  matters ;  they  may  become  brown 
or  black  in  bad  cases.  A  sense  of  oppression  and  weight  is  felt  in  the 
epigastrium ;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  tends  to  dryness  ;  the  lips  are 
parched  ;  and  there  is  intense  thirst.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  and  either 
full,  or  small  and  compressible.  The  temperature  may  rise  to  105°  or 
106°.  The  patient  looks  ill,  and  the  appearance  is  said  to  be  often  very 
-suggestive  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  symptoms  generally  abate  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  but  may 
continue  unchanged  for  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  or 
even  longer.  Some  degree  of  perspiration  usually  breaks  out  as  im- 
provement takes  place. 

The  remission  is  of  variable  duration,  and  this  is  followed  by  an 
exacerbation,  the  symptoms  being  of  greater  intensity  than  during  the 
first  paroxysm.  The  times  at  which  remissions  take  place,  as  well  as 
their  number,  differ  in  different  cases.  When  the  disease  is  established, 
■there  is  almost  invariably  a  morning  remission.  The  exacerbation  may 
begin  at  noon,  declining  towards  midnight ;  or  it  may  begin  at  midnight 
and  last  till  morning.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  a  double  exacerba- 
tion, namely,  at  noon  and  midnight. 

As  the  case  progresses,  signs  of  intense  adynamia  may  set  in.  Yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  is  common  (hcematogenous  jaundice)  ;  and  haemorrhao-es 
sometimes  occur.  These  symptoms,  associated  with  black  vomit,  often 
■cause  remittent  fever  to  resemble  specific  yellow  fever.  Occasionally 
marked  jaundice  is  observed.  The  spleen  and  liver  are  usually  enlarged 
and  tender.  The  urine  is  generally  stated  to  be  scanty,  dark,  and  of 
high  specific  gravity.  In  India  just  the  opposite  characters  were  noticed 
by  Maclean.  It  is  always  acid,  and  rarely  albuminous.  Urea  is  increased, 
•and  uric  acid  diminished,  until  convalescence  is  established.  Hsematuria 
is  a  symptom  of  grave  significance  in  malarial  remittent  fever. 

The  entire  duration  of  remittent  fever  ranges  from  five  to  fourteen 
days  usually.  The  terminations  are  in  death,  from  blood-poisoning  or 
exhaustion  ;  in  recovery,  usually  ushered  in  by  free  perspiration,  but 
sometimes  taking  place  gradually  ;  or  in  a  transition  to  "the  intermittent 
form  of  fever. 

Cases  of  malarial  remittent  fever  differ  considerably  in  their  severity 
and  exact  characters.  In  certain  tropical  countries  it  is  known  as  bilious 
remittent  fever,  and  has  received  special  names,  according  to  the  locality 
in  winch  it  prevails.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  typho-malarial  fever, 
«  is  supposed  to  be  either  typhoid  fever  modified  by  malaria,  or  the 
result  of  combined  infection.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  malarial  regions,  but 
occasionally  in  typhoid  patients  in  non-malarial  districts  who  have  been 
previously  affected  by  the  malarial  poison.  The  pyrexia  tends  to  be  of 
the  intermittent  type,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  two 
mseases  are  associated,  those  of  typhoid  usually  predominating.  Typho- 
J&alanal  fever  appears  not  to  be  so  severe  or  so  dangerous  as  simple 

typhoid. 

3.  Pernicious  or  Malignant  Fever. — This  term  has  been  associated 
1  n  certain  cases  of  malarial  disease  of  a  grave  character,  which  are  only 
m<:t  with  in  pronounced  malarial  districts.    The  symptoms  are  often  pre- 
ceded by  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  of  a  milder  type.  They  then  super- 
ene  alejng  with  a  paroxysm  usually,  but  not  always,  presenting  periodicity, 
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and  more  or  less  marked  febrile  stages.    In  other  instances  they  occur- 
from  the  ontset.    Different  types  of  pernicious  fever  are  recognized,  the- 
chief  including —a.  Nervous,  which  is  most  common,  in  which  there  is 
either  acute  delirium,  or  usually  rapidly-developing  unconsciousness,, 
endin-  in  coma;  sometimes  accompanied  with  epileptiform  or  tetanic 
convulsions.    There  is  generally  high  fever,  with  a  dry  and  burning 
skin     The  coma  may  continue  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  and  if 
recovery  takes  place  the  symptoms  disappear  when  sweating  begins, 
which  is  as  a  rule  very  profuse.    The  great  danger  lies  m  the  recurrence 
of  the  attacks,    h.  Algid,  asthenic,  or  adynamic.    Here  gastro-mtestinal 
symptoms  are  prominent  from  the  outset,  namely  vomiting,  gastric 
pains,  diarrhoea!  or  sometimes  dysentery,  accompanied  with  grave  pros- 
tration and  debility,  the  condition  in  some  cases  resembling  the  collapse- 
stacre  of  cholera.    The  patient  complains  of  coldness  ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  normal  or  subnormal.    The  pulse  is  feeble  and  small ;  and 
respiration  is  hurried.    The  urine  is  often  diminished,  and  may  be- 
suppressed.    This  condition  may  last  for  some  days,  with  slight  exacer- 
bations of  fever,  death  ultimately  occurring  from  profound  asthenia,. 
Sometimes  intense  jaundice  supervenes,  along  with  gastro-intestmal 
symptoms,  and  grave  nervous  phenomena,     c  Hemorrhagic.    As  the 
name  suggests,  this  form  is  accompanied  with  serious  hemorrhages 
especially  hematuria,  which  sometimes   assumes    a  very  malignant 
character     The  condition  appears  to  bo  really  mainly  one  of  hcemoglobi- 
nuria.    In  some  districts  it  may  assume  an  epidemic  form,  and  proves, 
very  fatal     In  many  cases  there  is  no  distinct  febrile  paroxysm,    lo  my 
knowledge  this  malarial  hematuria  is  regarded  with  g^ve  misgiving  by 
missionaries  on  the  Congo,  and  has  caused  many  deaths  there.  Otbei 
special  varieties  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  are  described,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  note  that  particular  diseases  occasionally  develop  during  each 
febrile  attack,  such  as  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  which  completely  01 
partially  disappear  when  the  paroxysm  is  over. 

J  4  Malarial  Cachexia.' — This  is  a  chronic  condition,  usually  met  vutb 
in  patients  who  have  had  repeated  attacks  of  ague  or  remittent  fever  ; 
but  in  highly  malarial  districts  it  may  develop  in  those  who  have ^never 
had  any  definite  acute  attacks.    It  varies  much  m  degree,  but  the 
essential  phenomena  are  marked  anemia   and  its 
which  may  become  extreme,  with  a  dirty  yellow  or  sallow  tint  of  ski n, 
Ineral  debility;  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  often  considerable, 
wl?h  increased  firmness.  The°  liver  may  be  also  enlarged  to  some ^degree 
In  connection  with  the  anemic  condition  there  is  ^^^J"** 
the  lower  extremities;  and  hemorrhages  may  occur,  P"  * cuku 
the  retina  (S.  Mackenzie).    In  the  course  of  chronic  ""^"^J 
irregular  febrile  attacks  not  uncommonly  occur.    (.See  DISEASES  Oi 

ST  Masked  Inte umittent.  The  cases  included  under  this  head  are 
those  in  which  periodic  disturbances  occur,  supposed  to  be  due  to 
malaria,  but  without  ieyev-dnmb  ague.  The  most  frequent  of ^  these 
disorders  is  neuralgia,  especially  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  ^J. 
ditions  which  have  been  referred  to  malaria  ™. 

sions,  or  paralysis,  especially  paraplegia;  mtermittenl  hemonhages, 
skin-affections;  and  intestinal  disturbances. 

Diagnosis.-Malarial  fevers  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  easily 
diagnosed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur  and  then 
peculiar  course  and  symptoms.    This  applies  more  particularly  to  ague. 
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which  is  the  form  met  with  in  this  country.  Difficulty  might  be  ex- 
perienced at  first  in  recognizing  an  attack  of  ague,  if  no  definite  malarial 
exposure  could  be  traced,  or  if,  as  I  have  known  happen,  the  patient 
concealed  the  fact,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  that  he  had 
suffered  from  the  disease  previously.  Any  obscurity  should  be  cleared 
up  by  watobing  the  case  for  a  few  days,  and  making  due  investigation. 
Certain  conditions  attended  with  intermittent  pyrexia  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  malarial  fever,  especially  in  a  malarial  district,  such  as 
pyaemia,  tuberculosis,  purulent  phlebitis,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  or 
syphilis  rarely.  Those  who  have  had  much  experience  affirm  that 
"irregular  intermittent  fever  "  is  generally  not  malarial.  In  doubtful 
cases ^t he  effect  of  quinine  is  highly  important  in  diagnosis ;  an  inter- 
mittent fever  which  is  only  temporarily  or  not  at  all  influenced  by  full 
doses  of  this  drug,  is  not  malarial. 

More  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  remittent,  con- 
tinuous, or  pernicious  types,  and  grave  attacks  may  simulate  cerebral 
meningitis,  pneumonia,  cholera,  and  other  affections.  Here  also  the  effects 
of  quinine  may  be  of  service  in  diagnosis.  The  question  of  typhoid 
fever  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Malarial  remittent  fever  has  to  be 
distinguished  from  yellow  fever.  The  points  of  distinction  are  said  to 
be  that  yellow  fever  is  infectious,  has  only  one  paroxysm,  and  is  not 
periodic  ;  a  second  attack  is  very  rare ;  the  disease  cannot  prevail  at  a 
temperature  at  which  malarial  fevers  are  often  met  with ;  hemorrhages 
and  albuminuria  are  very  common,  the  latter  being  almost  invariable ; 
while  quinine  has  not  the  influence  over  the  disease  which  it  exercises 
in  the  case  of  remittent  fever.  Any  actual  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in 
cases  of  malarial  fever  is  now  said  to  be  readily  cleared  up  by  examina- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  reveals  the  organisms  already  described. 

Malarial  cachexia  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  determined  by  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  general  appearance  and  symptoms,  and  the  enlarged  spleen. 
Difficulty  may  arise  in  cases  where  there  is  no  definite  history  of  ex- 
posure to  malarial  influence,  in  making  out  the  nature  of  a  big  spleen. 
The  so-called  "  masked  intermittents  "  are  very  ill-defined  and  uncertain, 
bat  here  again  the  use  of  quinine  may  settle  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Intermittent  fever  is  not  often  directly  fatal  in  this 
country,  and  can  usually  be  cured.  Other  forms  are  exceedingly  grave, 
and  especially  those  of  the  -pernicious  type.  Particular  symptoms  or 
complications  may  also  add  greatly  to  the  danger,  and  haemorrhages 
must  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection.  If  treatment  has  been 
long  delayed,  so  that  the  malarial  cachexia  has  become  firmly  established, 
with  a  very  large  spleen,  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  about 
a  complete  cure,  though  much  may  be  done  even  then  by  a  prolonged 
course  of  treatment.  The  quartan  type  of  ague  is  the  most  obstinate 
form  to  get  rid  of.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  have  once 
Buffered  from  this  disease  are  liable  to  subsequent  attacks,  apart  from 
any  exposure  to  malarial  influence. 

Treatment.— The  indications  to  be  followed,  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted,  in  dealing  with  malarial  diseases  maybe  discussed  under  the 
following  heads: — 

L  General  management. — Incases  of  ordinary  ague  nothing  very  special 
is  required,  and  patients  may  be  allowed  to  get  up  during  the  interval 
between  the  fits,  if  they  feel  well  enough,  but  they  must  exercise  due  care, 
as  regards  diet,  clot  hing,  exposure  to  cold,  and  other  matters.  When 
dealing  with  remittent  and  other  severe  types  of  fever,  the  patient  must 
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of  course  be  confined  to  bed,  and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
all  hygienic  conditions,  especially  ensuring  that  there  is  adequate  ven- 
tilation. Constant  and  careful  nursing  is  required,  but  much  judgment 
is  often  needed  as  regards  the  administration  ^  of  food,  which  should  be 
in  a  liquid  form,  and  nutritions.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  called  for  in 
many  of  these  cases  in  considerable  quantities,  but  they  must  bo  used  with 
discretion,  and  their  effects  watched.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  well- 
opened,  and  for  this  purpose  calomel  may  be  of  service.  When  food 
and  stimulants  cannot  be  retained  by  the  stomach,  they  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  rectum. 

2.  During  the  febrile  attach. — In  the  cold  stage  of  an  ague-fit  the  patient 
should  remain  in  bed,  being  well-covered  with  blankets,  some  form  of 
dry  heat  being  applied  externally,  and  a  hot  drink  administered.  In  this 
country  nothing  farther  is  necessary  as  a  rule.  When  there  is  much 
depression,  diffusible  stimulants  are  required,  and  a  dose  of  opium  may 
be  given  to  relieve  great  restlessness.  Pei-sistent  vomiting  is  best 
checked  by  giving  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  plenty  of  warm 
water.  If  this  stage  is  greatly  prolonged  a  hot-air  bath  may  be 
employed.  In  the  hot  stage  the  skin  should  be  sponged  freely  ;  and 
cooling  effervescent  or  saline  drinks  given.  During  tbe  sweating  stage 
nothing  is  needed  except  to  keep  the  patient  properly  covered,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  chill. 

Similar  principles  are  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  more  severe 
types  of  malarial  fever.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  head  maybe  of  great 
service  ;  and  also  sponging  the  skin  or  other  methods  for  reducing 
temperature,  which  in  grave  cases  mnst  be  earned  out  efficiently  and 
energetically.  Quinine  mnst  also  be  administered  in  large  quantity, 
but  this  point  will  be  separately  considered. 

3.  Specific  treatment—  Malarial  fevers  are  treated  by  the  class  of  drugs 
termed  antiperiodics,  of  which  the  typical  one  is  quinine.  In  ague  it  is 
given  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks,  and  rarely  fails  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  cure.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  drug  should  be  administered.  By  some  it  is  recommended 
to  give  one  large  dose — gr.  xx-xxx,  either  before  or  at  the  close  of  the 
paroxysm.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  which  came  under  my  treatment 
many  years  ago  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  I  obtained  most 
satisfactory  results  from  the  administration  of  gr.  iii-iv  every  four  or 
six  hours  during  the  intermission,  and  therefore  am  disposed  to  advise 
this  practice.  In  some  cases  the  stomach  rejects  quinine,  and  then  it 
may  be  combined  with  a  small  close  of  opium,  or  be  administered  by 
enema.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  neutral  sulphate  or  hydro- 
bromate  of  quinine  has  also  been  advocated.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  remedy  must  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  paroxysms 
have  apparently  ceased,  that  is,  until  the  temperature  has  become  quite 
normal.  Various  substances  have  been  employed  as  substitutes  for 
quinine.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  cinchona  bark,  cinchonine,  quinidine, 
cinchonidine,  salicine  or  salicylic  acid,  and  arsenic.  The  last  is  decidedly 
beneficial,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap.  It  is  best  given 
in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  beginning  with  four  or  five  minims 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  A  full  dose  of  tincture  of  opium 
or  chloral  has  been  said  to  stop  an  expected  paroxysm  of  ague,  if 
given  just  before.  Hypodermic  injection  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  is 
also  sa'id  to  cut  short  the  chill,  and  to  prevent  the  hot  stage,  producing 
free  sweating  very  speedily. 
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In  localities  and  during  seasons  in  which  serious  cases  of  malarial 
fever  are  likely  to  occur,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  treat  even  mild 
Attacks  promptly  and  actively  hy  quinine,  in  order  to  prevent  its  more 
grave  developments.  When  these  have  actually  occurred,  boldness  in  the 
Administration  of  this  remedy  is  imperatively  demanded  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  should  he  given  in  from  10  to  20  grain  doses  or  more 
every  two  hours,  until  the  system  has  become  fully  saturated,  and  cin- 
chonism  has  been  produced,  which  may  then  be  kept  up  by  smaller 
doses.  If  quinine  cannot  be  taken  by  the  stomach,  it  must  be  intro- 
■duceJ  by  enema,  suppository,  or  subcutaneous  injection ;  and  in  per- 
nicious fever  even  its  direct  injection  into  a  vein  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  life.  Warburg's  tincture  has  been  found  of  service  in  serious 
malarial  conditions  which  have  not  yielded  to  quinine. 

■A.  Symptoms  and  Complications. — These  often  require  special  attention, 
but  must  on  no  account  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  quinine. 
Vomiting,  diarrhoea,  nervous  symptoms,  haemorrhage,  collapse,  and  other 
symptoms  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  Adynamic  symptoms 
or  signs  of  cardiac  failure  call  for  external  and  internal  stimulation, 
with  the  administration  of  ammonia,  ether,  strychnine,  and  similar 
remedies. 

5.  Malarial  cachexia. — For  this  condition,  and  the  neuralgic  or  other 
-affections  which  may  be  associated  with  it,  quinine,  iron,  and  arsenic 
•constitute  the  most  reliable  remedies,  and  they  may  be  advantageously 
combined.  Phosphorus  or  hypophosphites,  and  strychnine  may  also  be 
found  serviceable.  The  tincture  of  eucalyptus  globulus  has  been  highly 
extolled.  Patients  should  immediately  be  sent  from  a  malarial  region 
to  some  suitable  climate,  care  being  taken  to  attend  to  hygienic  condi- 
tions ;  to  give  good  food;  and  to  see  that  the  clothing  is  warm,  especially 
if  they  have  to  undergo  a  change  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate,  when 
there  is  a  special  danger  of  pneumonia.  Various  mineral  waters  and 
baths  may  be  useful,  such  as  Carlsbad  and  Eriedrichschall  waters,  and 
warm  baths  or  Turkish  baths. 

6.  Prophylaxis. — If  possible,  residence  in  a  malarial  district  should  be 
immediately  discontinued  in  the  case  of  anyone  who  has  become  attacked 
by  fever.  After  a  time  individuals  may  become  acclimatized,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  such  a  locality,  and  remain  there  without  injury. 
The  precautions  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  reside  in 
malarial  districts  may  be  gathered  from  the  account  already  given  of  its 
causes  and  predisposing  conditions.  Everything  must  be  avoided  which 
increases  the  individual  tendency  to  malarial  diseases ;  and  every 
means  of  protection  adopted,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  in  ai'ranging 
-a  place  of  residence  and  other  matters.  The  advice  of  a  local  medical 
man,  if  it  can  be  procured,  is  here  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  a  useful 
practice  to  give  cinchona  bark  or  quinine  daily  to  those  who  are 
•unavoidably  exposed  to  malaria.  Arsenic,  decoction  of  lemons,  garlic, 
and  eucalyptus  globulus  have  also  been  used  as  preventives.  Eucalyptus 
trees  have  been  extensively  planted  in  some  malarial  regions,  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure,  but  they  probably  act  merely  by  drying  the  soil  in  their 
•rapid  growth,  and  have  no  specific  effect. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


DENGUE— BERIBERI— MALTA   EEVER — 
ACTINOMYCOSIS — TRICHINOSIS. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  briefly  in  tbe  same  chapter  a  few  miscel- 
laneous diseases,  which  are  either  of  a  febrile  nature,  or  due  to  definite- 
organisms,  although  they  have  no  actual  relation  to  each  other. 

I.  DENGUE— DANDY  FEVER— BREAKBONE  FEVER. 

JEtiology. — Dengue  is  a  peculiar  epidemic  fever,  which  attacks  a  great 
number  of  people  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this 
complaint  is  not  met  with  in  this  country,  but  some  who  are  familiar 
with  it  maintain  that  the  epidemics  of  supposed  influenza  which  have 
occurred  of  late  years  were  really  dengue.  Usually  it  prevails  m  or 
near  the  tropics,  and  has  been  met  with  in  India,  Burmah,  Persia,  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  actual  cause  of  dengue  is  not  known.  Some- 
authorities,  amongst  them  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  believe  it  to  _  be  con- 
tagious, but  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

Symptoms —After  an  incubation-period  of  from  twenty-four  hours  to 
ten  days,  the  invasion  is  usually  somewhat  sudden,  the  symptoms  being- 
chilliness,  a  sense  of  debility  and  general  uneasiness,  with  violent  pains 
in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  back,  as  well  as  in  a  variable  number  ot 
joints,  which  are  somewhat  swollen.  There  is  also  headache  ;  and  the 
alimentary  canal  is  often  disturbed,  but  the  tongue  remains  clean.  At 
first  the  symptoms  very  much  resemble  those  of  acute  rheumatism.  In 
a  short  time  fever  sets  in,  and  sometimes  a  rash  or  papular  eruption- 
appears.  The  lymphatic  glands  and  testicles  may  be  painful  and 
enlarged.  In  from  twelve  hours  to  three  or  four  days  the  symptoms 
subside,  but  debility  remains,  with  some  painful  sensations.  After  an 
interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days  the  fever  and  pains  return,  or  severe 
headache  sets  in.  The  tongue  becomes  much  furred,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable epigastric  uneasiness,  accompanied  with  nausea.  An  eruption 
appears  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  clay,  especially  on  the  upper  pari, 
of  the  body,  which  presents  very  variable  characters,  either  resembling 
that  of  scarlatina  or  measles,  or  being  papular,  urticarial  vesicular, 
pustular,  furunculous,  erysipelatous,  or  petechial.  As  it  ^appears, 
scaly  desquamation  sometimes  takes  place.  The  eruption  is  attended 
with  itching  and  tingling.  .  .  ,  . 

The  symptoms  of  dengue  present  very  different  degrees  ot  intensity, 
and  they  may  assume  an  asthenic  character ;  in  grave  cases  hyperp)  rcxia, 
cardiac  failure,  pulmonary  congestion  and  cedema,  cyanosis,  or  coma 
may  supervene.  Almost  all  cases  recover,  the  average  duration  Dein 
about  eight  days,  but  stiffness  and  soreness  of  various  parts  ami 
debility,  may  remain  for  some  time,  and  occasionally  several  reh,p»u 
occur.  A  few  joints  may  also  continue  swollen  and  painhil  tor  a  1011^ 
time,  or  may  even  become  deformed  and  partially  ancnylosed. 
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Treatment. — Emetics  are  recommended  at  the  outset  of  an  attack  of 
dengue,  with  free  purgation.  The  patient  must  remain  in  bed.  A  saline 
diaphoretic  mixture  may  be  given  ;  and  opium  is  to  be  freely  administered 
for  the  relief  of  pain.  *  The  surface  of  the  skin  may  be  sponged  in  order 
to  subdue  pyrexia  ;  and  cold  applied  to  the  head  for  the  relief  of  head- 
ache. The  "diet  must  be  regulated,  and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  depres- 
sion, stimulants  and  nourishing  food  should  be  given.  Quinine  and 
mineral  acids  are  recommended  during  the  remission,  as  well  as  during 
the  period  of  convalescence. 

n.  BERIBERI— BARBIERS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Beriberi  is  a  peculiar  disease  which  is; 
met  with  in  various  hot  climates,  being  endemic  in  Ceylon,  certain 
districts  in  India,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  the  prolonged  action  of  causes  of  debility,  such  as. 
certain  conditions  of  the  soil,  air,  or  water ;  great  changes  in  temperature,, 
especially  if  associated  with  much  wet;  physical  exhaustion  or  fatigue; 
mental  depression  ;  deficient  or  improper  quality  of  food,  especially  a. 
fish  diet ;  exhausting  diseases  ;  and  exposure  to  malaria.  The  complaint 
has  been  also  regarded  as  of  scorbutic  origin,  and  has  been  noticed 
amongst  sailors  and  fishermen  in  certain  parts.  It  does  not  appear  to- 
depend  upon  organic  changes  in  any  of  the  viscera,  although  such, 
changes  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  spleen  may  exist  in  some  cases. 
Beriberi  occurring  in  Ceylon  has  been  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the- 
entozoon  named  anchylostomum  duodenale.  Another  view  is  that  the- 
complaint  is  clue  to  a  specific  micro-organism.  As  it  occurs  in  J apan  and 
the  East  Indies,  Scheube  affirms  that  it  is,  in  its  clinical  and  anatomical 
relations,  a  well-characterized  multiple  peripheral  neuritis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Beriberi  is  characterized  by  serous  effu- 
sions into  the  cellular  tissue,  serous  cavities,  and  the  substance  of  organs  ; 
accompanied  by  a  marked  anaemic  state  of  the  blood.  The  tissues 
generally  are  soft  and  degenerate.  The  muscular  tissue  becomes  fatty, 
especially  that  of  the  heart,  which  is  often  dilated.  The  kidneys  are 
large,  pale,  and  soft,  but  do  not  present  any  characteristic  lesions- 
Changes  indicative  of  multiple  neuritis  have  been  described. 

Symptoms. — Beriberi  is  described  as  occurring  in  an  acute  and  chronic 
form,  but  the  symptoms  are  more  or  less  similar,  and  the  acute  form  often 
supervenes  on  the  chronic  state.  The  disease  is  chiefly  characterized  by 
marked  anemia,  with  the  usual  accompanying  symptoms  and  physical 
Bigns  of  this  condition;  rapid  general  dropsy,  the  limbs  being  much 
swollen,  and  the  serous  cavities  presenting  signs  of  effusion;  great 
weakness,  with  feelings  of  numbness,  heaviness,  or  pain  in  the  limbs,  an 
unsteady  or  tottering  gait,  or  sometimes  actual  paralysis  ;  precordial 
oppression  or  pain,  with  palpitation  or  irregularity  of  the  heart,  and  a 
rapid  pulse,  which  may  at  first  be  rather  hard  and  full,  but  soon  tends 
to  become  weak  and  irregular;  dyspnoea,  the  breathing  being  hurried  r 
and  in  some  cases  irregular  and  painful  ;  a  dry  and  hot  skin  at  first  ; 
scanty,  concentrated  mine,  non-albuminous  as  a  rule,  or  it  may  become 
almost  suppressed  ;  and  in  some  cases  superficial  petechia;,  or  hemor- 
rhage from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  face  is  sometimes  livid,  as  well 
a5*  pnffy,  and  the  expression  anxious.  Among  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  noticed  in  individual  cases  are  drowsiness  or  stupor;  vomiting;  and 
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burning  of  the  feet.  Appetite  soon  becomes  lost,  and  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated.  In  cases  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue  the  surface  becomes 
cold,  the  pulse  shows  signs  of  failure,  and  death  occurs  from  exhaustion, 
syncope,  embolism,  or  thrombosis.  Recovery  often  takes  place  in  the 
milder  and  more  chronic  forms  of  beriberi.  The  exact  symptoms  differ 
•considerably  in  individual  cases. 

Treatment. — Beriberi  is  both  prevented,  and  treated  when  it  occurs, 
by  due  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  hygienic  surroundings,  habits  of  life, 
and  other  conditions  which  have  an  influence  in  originating  the  disease. 
Tonics  and  stimulants  are  often  of  service  ;  while  the  dropsical  accumu- 
lations may  be  combated  by  diaphoretics  and  diuretics.  _  Among  the 
special  remedies  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  beriberi  may  be 
mentioned  preparations  of  iron,  turpentine,  ergotin,  belladonna,  and  nux 
-vomica.  Opium  or  allied  agents  may  be  required  to  allay  pain  or 
irritability;  while  other  symptoms  or  complications  often  demand 
-attention. 


in.  MALTA  FEVER. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Afebrile  disease  is  endemic  in  the  island 

of  Malta,  and  sometimes  breaks  out  in  epidemics,  which  of  late  years  has 
attracted  much  attention,  and  therefore  demands  brief  notice.  It  also 
•occurs  in  Naples  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean — hence  named 
Neapolitan  and  Mediterranean  fever.  Whether  it  is  identical  with  the 
so-called  "rock  fever"  of  Gibraltar  is  undecided.  Malta  fever  affects, 
as  a  rule,  young  persons  from  10  to  30,  and  is  very  rare  over  50.  Station 
in  life  has  no  influence.  The  complaint  prevails  chiefly  in  summer,  and 
■especially  in  July.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  at  all  infectious.  One 
attack  seems  to  confer  immunity  against  a  second. 

What  the  real  nature  of  Malta  fever  is  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 
By  different  authorities  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  anomalous  form  of 
malarial  fever ;  a  typho-malarial  fever ;  an  adeno-typhoid,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  or  an  independent  disease,  due  to  a 
specific  micro-organism.  Dr.  David  Bruce  affirms  that  a  definite 
minute,  round  or  oval  micrococcus  is  found  in  the  organs  in  every 
fatal  case,  which  can  be  readily  cultivated,  and  has  been  successfully 
inoculated  into  a  monkey.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft ;  but  there 
•are  none  of  the  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever. 

Symptoms  and  Course.-  The  incubation-period  in  Malta  fever  is 
said  to  be  about  ten  days.  The  disease  develops  gradually,  the  early 
symptoms  being  headache,  either  mild  or  severe,  sleeplessness,  loss  of 
appetite,  thirst,  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting,  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  constipation  usually,  diarrhoea  being 
the  exception.  The  spleen  and  liver  become  somewhat  enlarged  an<| 
tender.  Occasionally  tympanites  and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
are  noticed.  There  is  almost  always  slight  cough  and  expectorations 
Profuse  sweating  occurs,  often  with  sudamina,  but  no  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. There  may  be  slight  delirium  at  night.  After  a  week  or  two 
most  of  these  symptoms  subside,  and  a  prolonged  period  of  irregular 
fever  sets  in,  interrupted  by  indications  of  apparent  but  deceptive  con- 
valescence, followed  by  relapses.  Different  observers  give  different! 
descriptions  of  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
They  appear  to  be  chiefly  progressive  weakness  and  wasting;  abundant 
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sweats,  especially  at  night,  which  give  no  relief;  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  joints,  attacking  different  articulations  successively,  or  sometimes 
involving  a  large  number  simultaneously,  both  large  and  small ;  pains, 
associated  with  nerves,  or  with  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  indicated  by 
intercostal  neuralgia,  lumbar  or  sacral  pains,  sciatica,  or  pain  about  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  ankle ;  and  orchitis,  which  may  affect  one  or  botli 

teSDi\Veale  has  described  cases  in  which  the  intervertebral  joints, 
especially  those  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses 
were  so  severely  affected  that  the  patients  dreaded  every  movement,  and 
would  lie  for  days  in  one  position.  There  seems  to  be  usually  an  in- 
clination for  food,  and  patients  take  fluid  nourishment  and  stimulants- 
freely  without  any  ill-effects.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated, 
but  in  some  descriptions  diarrhoea  is  said  to  be  frequent.  The  tongue 
Lay  be  clean  or  thickly-coated.  Rigors  and  severe  headache  may  occur 
at  the  commencement  of  the  relapses. 

The  temperature  in  Malta  fever  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  irregu- 
larity. It  may  be  of  the  continued  or  intermittent  type,  or  one  may 
change  into  the  other.  Some  cases  present  a  prolonged  irregular 
elevation  of  temperature.  As  a  rule  it  ranges  high,  from  104°  to  106°. 
It  may  reach  105°  in  the  evening,  and  be  nearly  normal  in  the  morning. 

Diagnosis.— Assuming  Malta  fever  to  be  an  independent  disease,  it 
has  to  be  specially  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever.  _  In  rapidly  fatal 
cases  this  seems  impossible.  Ordinary  cases  are  said,  however,  to  be- 
readily  differentiated  by  the  symptoms,  course,  and  small  mortality. 
The  detection  of  their  several  organisms  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bruce  as  an 
important  element  in  the  diagnosis  between  typhoid  and  Malta  fever. 

Prognosis.— The  large  majority  of  cases  of  Malta  fever  recover,  the 
mortality  being  given  as  only  2  per  cent.  Convalescence,  however,  is 
very  slow. 

Treatment.— This  consists  chiefly  in  attending  to  hygienic  conditions 
and  good  nursing ;  keeping  up  the  patient's  strength  by  suitable  diet 
and  stimulants,  when  required ;  and  relieving  symptoms.  At  the  out- 
set antipyrine  is  often  of  use  for  headache  and  sleeplessness.  The 
various  pains  may  be  alleviated  by  anodyne  liniments,  or  in  severe  cases 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  may  be  required.  The  bowels  must 
be  kept  open  by  simple  aperients  or  enemata.  Various  medicines  have 
been  tried  to  affect  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  without  success.  Change 
of  climate  is  helpful  during  convalescence. 

IV.  ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology.— The  disease  thus  named  is  one  which 
particularly  affects  horned  cattle  and  swine,  but  of  late  years  several 
cases  have  been  met  with  in  the  human  subject,  the  first  having  been 
described  by  James  Israel.  It  is  a  specific  disease,  caused  by  a  definite 
micro-organism,  the  actinomyces  bovis  or  ray-fnnyus,  originally  discovered 
by  Bollinger,  which  is  believed  to  belong,  or  to  be  closely  allied,  to  the 
dadothricefje.  This  organism  presents  different  forms  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  these  are  probably  merely  different  stages  of  its  growth.  It 
W  iritrodnced  into  the  system  generally  through  the  month  and  pharynx, 
<>r  the  air- passages;  but  occasionally  it  is  directly  aspirated  into  the 
Inner*  ;  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  especially  the  large 
intestine,  may  be  the  primary  seat  of  infection.    In  the  mouth  and  its. 
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vicinity  the  fungus  enters  through  carious  teeth,  and  by  the  crypts  of 
the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  It  is  supposed  to  be  taken  with  food,  especially 
certain  varieties  of  grain.  There  is  no  evidence  of  direct  infection  or 
contagion  in  man,  but  it  is  said  that  the  disease  has  been  conveyed  to 
calves  by  inoculation.  When  once  the  fungus  has  gained  access  into 
the  body,  it  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  spread  from  one  structure  to 
another,  either  by  continuity  or  dissemination,  in  the  latter  case  being 
probably  transmitted  through  the  blood  or  the  lymphatics,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  may  be  conveyed  by  wandering  cells  and  leuco- 
cytes. The  parasite  has  been  successfully  cultivated ;  and  the  disease 
has  been  produced  by  inoculation,  both  with  the  natural  fungus  and  that 
artificially  grown. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  morbid  changes  which  occur  in  actino- 
mycosis may  be  stated  generally  to  consist  in  a  chronic  and  progressive 
inflammatory  and  destructive  process,  but  they  vary  in  their  precise 
characters.    Thus  on  mucous  surfaces  there  have  been  observed  masses 
of  epithelium  enclosing  the  fungus,  with  underlying  ulceration ;  on 
serous  membranes  and  the  periosteum,  tumour-growths  ;  and  in  various 
parts  dense,  indurated  masses  or  infiltrations,  composed  of  granulation 
tissue,  which  may  become  fibroid  or  calcified.    In  man  the  process 
usually  leads  to  chronic  abscesses  and  necrosis,  tracts  of  suppuration 
beino-  formed,  with  communicating  sinuses  or  fistulas,  burrowing  and 
branching  widely  into  the  tissues.    Different  parts  of  the  body  are 
affected  in  different  cases,  and  Israel  divides  them  into  three  groups, 
according  as  the  organism  gains  entrance  into  the  system  by  the  mouth 
and  pharynx,  the  air-passages,  or  the  alimentary  canal  ;  the  head  and 
neck,  the  thoracic  structures,  or  the  abdominal  organs  being  then  respec- 
tively liable  to  suffer.    In  some  instances  the  jaws,  vertebras,  and  other 
bones  are  chiefly  affected,  leading  to  periosteal  abscesses,  caries,  or 
necrosis.    The  organs  principally  involved  are  the  liver,  lungs,  and 
intestines,  especially  the  large  intestine,  and  actinomycotic  ulcers  may  be 
formed,  or  periceecal  abscess  may  develop.   Rarely  the  brain  is  affected, 
tumours  or  abscesses  being  produced.    Occasionally  a  retro-pharyngeal 
abscess  is  formed.    The  diseased  tracts  vary  in  extent,  but  the  sectional 
area  may  involve  several  square  inches  ;  they  are  generally  well-defined, 
and  in  solid  organs  more  or  less  rounded  in  shape.   They  consist  mainly 
of  a  somewhat  dense  fibroid  tissue  or  induration,  honeycombed  with 
cavities  containing  pus  or  other  inflammatory  products.    The  cavities 
are  mostly  small  and  close  set,  but  may  become  of  considerable  size  by 
coalescence.    The  pus  is  usually  thick,  yellow,  and  somewhat  lumpy, 
and  in  it  are  seen  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  disease,  m  the  form  of 
minute  granules,  the  largest  not  bigger  than  a  small  pin's  head,  round, 
and  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  surrounded  by  inflammatory  corpuscles 
and  epithelial  cells.    Their  surface  is  roughish  and  granular,  under  the 
microscope  presenting  a  somewhat  tesselated  appearance.  Each  consists 
of  a  mulberry-like  group  of  rosettes  of  delicate  club-shaped,  transparent 
fibres,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  occasionally  dividing  dichoto- 
mously  in  their  course  to  the  surface,  where  they  terminate  m  charac- 
teristic little  clubs.    In  some  cases  examined  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
I  here  were  no  club-shaped  rods,  but  the  yellow  masses  were  observed  to 
be  made  up  of  extremely  delicate  threads,  some  single,  some  branched, 
springing  from  groups  of  necrosed  cells  in  the  centre,  and  at  the 
periphery  often  prolonged  into  the  iullammatory  matter  m  which  the 
masses  were  imbedded  (Bristowe). 
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As  already  stated,  actinomycosis  is  liable  to  spread  from  one  structure 
to  another.  In  the  case  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera  the  disease 
may  extend  from  organ  to  organ,  and  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes  is  likely  to  be  set  up,  especially  empyema.  Further,  the 
disease  may  cause  peri-pleuritis,  or  even  advance  to  the  subcutaneous 
■cellular  tissue,  ultimately  reaching  the  surface,  leading  to  ulceration 
and  the  formation  of  sinuses,  from  which  puriform  fluid  and  fragments 
of  the  fungus  escape. 

Symptoms  and.  Diagnosis. — The  exact  symptoms  of  actinomycosis 
-are  obviously  very  indefinite  and  variable,  depending  upon  the  structures 
affected.  They  may  be  primarily  associated  with  the  alimentary  canal ; 
the  pulmonary  system ;  the  cutaneous  structures;  or  rarely  the  brain. 
In  man  the  disease  seems  to  begin  generally  in  the  mouth  and  its  vicinity, 
the  jaw,  tongue,  or  other  structures  being  involved.  The  side  of  the  face 
is  then  swollen,  and  the  jaw  may  be  chronically  enlarged.  The  swelling 
is  in  some  instances  much  more  extensive.  Symptoms  maybe  associated 
with  the  disease  in  the  intestines.  In  some  cases  the  vertebrae  are  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  ordinary 
-caries.  When  the  lungs  are  affected  the  phenomena  are  like  those  of 
phthisis,  but  the  lower  parts  of  these  organs  are  mainly  affected ;  the 
pleura  and  superficial  structures  may  become  subsequently  involved. 
In  the  case  of  the  liver  hepatic  abscess  is  simulated.  The  effects  of  actino- 
mycosis are  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  simple  or  tuberculous  abscesses. 
A  positive  diagnosis  can  only  be  founded  upon  the  detection  of  the 
•characteristic  fungus  in  the  diseased  tissues  or  in  the  discharges,  and  in 
any  suspicious  case  this  must  be  carefully  looked  for  by  a  competent 
microscopist.  It  has  been  found  in  the  sputum,  when  there  were  no  very 
•definite  physical  signs  in  the  lungs.  When  actinomycosis  involves  the 
brain,  the  symptoms  are  like  those  of  tumour  or  abscess,  and  epileptic 
attacks  may  occur.  The  complaint  is  attended  during  its  progress  with 
more  or  less  general  wasting  and  weakness  ;  while  febrile  symptoms  of 
a  remittent  or  hectic  type,  with  rigors,  may  occur,  resembling  pyaemia, 
but  pyrexia  may  be  entirely  absent.  Actinomycosis  is  extremely  chronic 
in  its  course,  but  almost  always  ends  fatally. 

Treatment. — The  fungous  growth  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  by 
surgical  methods ;  or  if  this  is  impracticable,  its  effects  must  be  treated 
on  ordinary  principles  applied  to  similar  conditions.  Antiseptics  would 
probably  be  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  abscesses.  The  general 
health  must  be  promoted  by  good  food,  tonics,  and  other  suitable 
measures. 

V.  TRICHINOSIS— TRICHINATO  US  DISEASE. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — This  is  a  disease  due  to  the  entrance 
into  the  human  body  of  a  parasite  named  trichina  spiralis.  It  is  A^ery 
rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
tli';  '  ontinent,  where  it  occurs  sometimes  as  an  epidemic. 

1  richinse  are  introduced  into  the  human  body  solely  by  eating  pig's 
flesh  in  which  they  exist,  either  in  a  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  cou- 
•dition,  or  in  the  form  of  pickled  and  smoked  meats,  sausages,  and  similar 
articles.  When  such  flesh  reaches  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  parasites 
are  liberated  and  develop  with  great  rapidity,  the  females  being  by  far 
the  ii, ore  numerous  and  the  larger,  and  originating  an  immense  number 
<*f  young  trichinae,  which  perfoiate  the  intestinal  wall,  migrate  along 
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the  mesentery  to  the  spine,  and  pass  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
entering  into  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  penetrating  even  the 
sarcolemma.  These  structures  constitute  their  habitat,  and  here  they 
set  up  inflammatory  action,  becoming  surrounded  by  a  capsule  or  shell. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  several  productions  of  young  trichina)  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  subsequent  migrations. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  man  trichina)  at  first  excite  gastro- 
enteric catarrh,  often  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands.  After  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  the  muscles,  when  examined 
with  a  lens,  are  seen  to  present  tine  striae  or  minute  dots,  of  a  greyish- 
white  and  opaque  aspect,  which  are  collections  of  the  parasite,  contained 
in  capsules  or  cysts  produced  by  their  irritation.  These  become  more- 
abundant  as  the  case  advances,  and  they  are  chiefly  observed  in  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  the  diaphragm,  intercostals,  muscles  of  the  neck, 
eye,  larynx,  and  tongue.  In  the  limbs  they  are  mainly  found  in  those- 
nearest  the  trunk,  being  most  numerous  near  their  tendinous  attach- 
ments. The  affected  parts  feel  unusually  firm  and  resistant.  On  micro- 
scopic examination  the  muscular  fibres  are  found  to  be  more  or  les» 
destroyed,  and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  increased.  Each  little 
cyst  (Fig.  13)  is  somewhat  ovoid  in  shape,  being  at  first  transparent, 
but  soon  becoming  thicker  and  more  opaque,  and  ultimately  calcifying. 
The  trichina  (Fig.  14)  is  coiled  up  in  its  interior,  and  is  very  minute,, 
the  female  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  head  is  finely  pointed,  un- 
armed, with  a  minute  mouth  in  the  centre.  In  fatal  cases  of  trichi- 
nosis extensive  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion  or  inflammation,  venous 
thrombosis,  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  various  organs  are- 
frequently  observed. 

Symptoms. — Trichinosis  generally  begins  with  symptoms  of  more  or- 
less  gastro-enteric  disorder,  such  as  a  sense  of  pressure  and  fulness  in 
the  epigastrium,  impaired  appetite,  discomfort  after  eating,  nausea  oi- 
Tomiting,  eructations,  colicky  pains,  and  diarrhoea,  with  a  feeling  of 


Fio.  13. 

Slightly  mignifted  <-vst  of  Trichina 
Spiralis. —  (Virchoiu.) 


Fio.  14. 
100th  of  an  inch  x  300. 
The  Trichina  Spiralis  removed  from  its  cyst. 
— (Virchoic.) 


much  languor  and  depression;  in  some  cases  the  onset  is  characterized 
by  violent  sickness  and  purging,  simulating  cholera  or  irritant  poison- 
ing   Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  quite  insidiously,  with  merely  a 
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feeling  of  lassitude  and  depression,  wandering  pains,  and  stiffness  in  the 
limbs.  The  subsequent  characteristic  symptoms  are  those  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  the  muscles.  Those  of  the  limbs  which  are 
affected  become  painful,  tender,  swollen,  hard,  and  rigid  ;  there  is  much 
stiffness,  movement  being  greatly  impaired,  and  the  joints  are  fixed  in 
a  state  of  more  or  less  flexion,  any  attempt  to  extend  them  causino- 
severe  pain.  from  implication  of  various  muscles  there  may  result 
attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea,  aphonia,  trismus,  dysphagia,  impaired  move- 
ment of  the  tongue,  and  other  symptoms.  A  peculiar  oedema  is  also 
observed,  affecting  the  face  and  eyelids,  and  extending  in  the  limbs 
prom  the  upper  part  towards  the  hands  and  feet. 

Symptomatic  pyrexia  accompanies  this  condition,  often  severe  the 
temperature  sometimes  rising  to  106°,  and  the  pulse  to  120  or  140- 
abundant  clammy  perspirations  may  be  observed,  and  occasionally 
sudamina  appear.  In  cases  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue  low  typhoid 
symptoms  set  in,  frequently  accompanied  with  signs  of  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  other  inflammatory  affections.  Should  recovery  ensue,  the 
muscular  symptoms  subside,  as  well  as  the  pyrexia,  but  convalescence  is 
usually  protracted,  marked  debility,  anaemia,  and  oedema  remaining  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Diagnosis.— Trichinosis  may  in  severe  cases  be  mistaken  at  first  for 
cholera  or  irritant  poisoning.  It  may  also  simulate  typhoid  fever  in  the 
early  stage.  After  a  time  the  symptoms  associated  with  the  muscles 
are  quite  characteristic. 

Treatment. — To  prevent  trichinosis,  meat  containing  the  parasites 
must  be  avoided,  and  microscopic  examination  of  pig's  flesh  is  practised 
in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  In  order 
to  be  quite  safe,  the  best  plan  is  never  to  eat  anv  pig's  flesh  which  has 
not  been  thoroughly  cooked.  In  the  treatment  of  the  actual  disease,  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  is  at  once  to  get  rid  of  the  trichina?  from, 
the  ahmentary  canal,  by  means  of  castor  oil  or  some  other  aperient, 
which  may  be  given  even  though  diarrhoea  be  present.  Benzine^ 
carbolic  acid,  and  other  drugs  of  this  class  have  been  administered  with 
the  view  of  destroying  the  parasites,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
succeed  in  this  object.  The  general  treatment  must  be  of  a  supporting- 
character,  quinine  and  stimulants  being  also  administered.  Hot  and 
anodyne  fomentations,  or  warm  baths,  most  effectually  relieve  the 
symptoms  connected  with  the  muscles.  Other  symptoms  and  complica- 
tions must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SYPHILIS. 

A  Kn,r.  description  of  syphilis  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  and  ifc  is  only  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  the 
EP"re<*  <"sease,  as  it  results  from  direct  contagion,  with  the  constitutional 
fccts  thus  induced  ;  and  to  indicate  the  chief  phenomena  presented  by 
in  tlt"'nJ  or  congenital  syphilis.    The  lesions  produced  by  this  complaint 
■  connection  with  the  more  important  organs  will  be  discussed  in  fuller 
a"  m  the  chapters  severally  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  these  organs. 
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1.  Acquired  SYPHiLis.-Syphilis  is  now  generally -classed along  with 
the  specific  diseases,  but  it  is  also  a  typical  example  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  constitutional  affection.  As  a  prmary  disease  it  can  only  be 
transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another  by  dvrect  moculahon;  01  by 
contact  of  the  specific  virus,  either  with  certain  mucous  surfaces,  or  with 
a  iound  or  abrasion.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  course  infection 
reluHs  from  sexual  intercourse,  but  it  is  very  important  to  bear  m  mind 
I hat  it  may  be  conveyed  in  other  ways,  and  especially  by  the  inoculation 
of  the  fingers  of  medical  men,  in  the  course  of  obstetric  or  surgical 
practice.    The  infective  agent  is  believed  by  many  to  -nsis    in  a 
Specific  bacillus,  discovered  by  Lustgarten  m  1884     ihe  bacilli  ot 
syphilis  are  described  as  thin,  varying  from  3-5  to  4'5/.  m  length,  often 
bent  or  irregular,  with  small  swellings  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes  con- 
tainin*  two  or  four  spores.    They  are  said  to  present  peculiar  reactions. 
Other  onanisms  have  been  at  different  times  brought  forward  as 
i^Sic  5  syphilis;  while  many  have  failed  to  find  the  bacillus ; 
filter     ffim  that  it  is  identical  with  thesmegma  bacillus  which  may 
formally  present  on  the  genital  organs.  At  present  the  whole  subject 

is  in  an  unsettled  state.    ,      ,  .  , 

General  Description.-When  the  syphilitic  poison  is  introduced  m  o 
the  sTstem  it  first  produces  a  local  sore  or  specific  ulcer,  which  is  generally 
of  t/e  na"u  e  of  z  hard  chancre,  though  some  authorities  think  a  soft 
chancre  may  also  be  syphilitic.    The  hard  chancre  presents  an  indurated 
Ww^but  little  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  the  neighbouring 
^phlt  glands  also  soon  become  hard  and  somewhat  enlarged.  After 
a  neriod  of  from  one  to  three  months  secondary  symptoms  arise.  Ibese 
^  preceded  and  accompanied  by  some  general  disturbance,  uid^ated  by 
languor;  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints,  especially  at  night;  debility  and 
oss°of  flesh;  slight  pyrexia;  impaired  digestion;  and  a  tendency  to 
anLt    Occasionallfthe  pyrexia  is  high  the  ^P~*™^£ 
104°  or  105°,  and  it  may  present  a  remittent  or  distinctly  inteimittent 
coarse,  in  the  latter  case  simulating  ague,  and  it  may r  continue ,  thus  for 
months.    The  objective  secondary  phenomena  of 

of  A  cutaneous  eruption,  of  very  variable  character,  being  e  the i  a 

mere  rash,  papular,  scaly,  vesicular  pustular,  ]\ 
usually  presents  a  coppery  tint,  and  is  most  marked  m  the  nexmes  oi 
S 1  imlS  2  Ulceration  of  both  tonsils,  the  ulcers  being  grey abrupt 
cut/  scarcely  at  all  painful,  and  without  any  tendency  to  p  each 
3  Enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  especially  those  s^uat^a 
behind.  S4.  Superficial  inflammation  of 

tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  or  larynx,  sometimes ;  with  si  ^^<^j 
5.  Mucous  tubercles  or  condylomata,  m  connection  with  the  to nguj 
angles  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  anus, penis  labia  and o n| 
parts.  6.  Loss  of  the  hair,  which  also  becomes  dry  and  thin  7  Onyc  l  a 
I  Iritis  or  retinitis,  these  being  rather  late  P^XididvS  oSl 
transient  periostitis,  especially  on  the  cranium  10.  ^^^J 
sionally.  More  or  less  of  these  morbid  conditio*  may  be presen| 
and  this  stage  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  months  ^^'XyTesiol 
mstnnces  extends  to  eighteen  months  or  even  longer.  Secondaiy  lesion 
exliil.it  a  remarkable  tendency  to  symmetry.        _  .  differe« 

After  this  succeeds  a  period,  differing  greatly  in  duration  «  drD 
cases,  during  which  there  are  either  no  m,.]  -™  -  -  J 

occasional  slight  cutaneous  eruptions  are  observed  0*}^°™^*°*A 
ton-ue  or  lip!    This  interval  is  in  many  cases  followed  by  tertiary  yn  P 
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Fig.  15. 

Gummy  growth,  of  liver,  a.  Central 
portions  of  growth,  consisting  of 
granular  debris,  b.  Peripheral 
granulation  tissue,  r.  A  blood- 
vessel x  100.  (After  Cornil  and 
Ranvier.) 


ioms  or  sequela.  The  chief  pathological  tendencies  of  tertiary  syphilis 
Are  to  produce  certain  lowly-organized  growths,  of  the  nature  of 
fibro-plastic,  fibro-nuolear,  or  fibroid  tissue, 
which  are  very  prone  to  suppurate  or 
ulcerate. 

Many  growths  are  met  with  in  tertiary 
-syphilis  which  merely  present   the  cha- 
racters of  ordinary  fibrous  or  fibroid  tissue, 
but  those  which  are  peculiar  to  this  condition 
constitute  what  are  termed  gummy  tumours 
■or  gummata  ;  there  is,  however,  no  marked 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  kinds 
•of  growths,  both  often  existing  together. 
■Gummata  result  from  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective-tissue   elements,   this  process 
begiuning  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the 
new  elements  invading  the  normal  tissues, 
and  beingrnixed  up  with  or  displacing  them. 
At  first  the  growths  are  soft,  translucent, 
greyish  white,  and  almost  homogeneous  ;  but  afterwards  they  become 
firmer,  tough,  yellowish,  opaque,  non- vascular,  and  caseous-looking,  owing 
to  degeneration  and  gradual  drying-up  of  their  structural  elements.  On 
section  they  often  present  a  central  yellowish  mass,  or  several  distinct 
yellowish  spots,  surrounded  by  a  translucent  fibrous  layer,  which  some- 
times looks  like  a  capsule,  but  this  cannot  be  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  into  which  it  gradually  passes.    Gummata  vary  much 
in  size,  and  some  of  the  larger  masses  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  smaller  nodules.    In  structure  they  resemble  at  first  granulation- 
tissue  or  embryonic  connective-tissue,  consisting   of   an  amorphous 
matrix,  with  minute  spherical  or  ovoid  finely-granular  cells,  enclosing 
obscure  nuclei.    The  matrix  becomes  fibrillated  more  or  less;  while 
many  of  the  young  elements  degenerate,  and  ultimately  break  down 
into  mere  granules  of  fat  and  cholesterin,  which  are  imbedded  in  a 
small  amount  of  fibrillated  stroma.    These  several  stages  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  growth,  the  central  yellowish  portion  of  the  nodule  bein^ 
that  which  is  most  advanced  in  the  process  of  degeneration.    A  few 
vessels  are  present  in  the  recently-formed  tissues,  but  these  subsequently 
aisappear.  Syphilitic  gummata  may  be  absorbed  more  or  less  completely; 
or  their  fibrous  stroma  may  be  left,  which  tends  to  shrink,  giving  rise 
to  deep  cicatrices  or  seams  ;  or  in  certain  structures  they  are  liable  to 
•nppu  rate  or  to  ulcerate.    Several  tissues  and  organs  are  of  ten  impli- 
cated at,  the  same  time,  this  being  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
«  syphilitic  deposits. 

The  chief  morbid  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  met  with  in  tertiary 
W'hdis  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:— 1.  Skin-eruptions  and  ulcera- 
tions, namely,  erythema  and  psoriasis  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  or  ulcera- 
on-,  originating  in  tubercles,  subcutaneous  gummata,  or  syphilitic 

on*,    lhese  ulcers  are  of  a  horse-shoe  or  kidney-shape,  and  spread  in 
S'-n-i'-mious  manner.    2.  Ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  palate.  The 
or  ui(       .commcnce.  afc  any  point,  often  starting  simultaneously  in  two 
dee''?"'  P    •  S'    It  is  un*ymrnetrical,  and  spreads  very  irregularly  and 
P  y,  causing  much  destruction  of  tissues,  and  forming  an  excavation 

w  hard  borders.    It  is  liable  to  extend  to  the  larynx,  thus  inducing 
aangerona  symptoms  ;  or  may  even  reach  the  oesophagus.  When 
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cicatrization  takes  place,  much  induration  and  contraction  often  result , 
which  may  lead  to  serious  obstruction.  3.  Gummata,  ulceration,  fibrofac 
changes,  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  tongue     4.  Ulceration 
of  the  tectum  occasionally,  accompanied  with  dysenteric  symptoms 
and  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  stricture.  _  5,  Growths  m,  or  Ration 
of  the  larynx,  the  latter  generally  beginning  on  the  epiglottis,  and 
present  n/ the  usual  syphilitic  characters     The  cicatnx  followmg  a  [ 
wnhilitic nicer  in  this  part  is  firm,   pink,  shining,  retracted,  and 
SS^dSh  growths,  hence   causing  serious  interference  with 
breatW    or  it  may  lead  to  more  or  less  stenosis.    The  laryngeal 
often  necrose.    6.  Fibroid  thickening  of  the  trachea  and 
SS&iK^g  t0  diminution  of  their  calibre.    7.  Gummata  m 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  "cellular  nodes,"   most  frequent  among 
fema  es   and  generally  observed  on  the  legs,  being  either  single  or 
Si     These  finally  form  ulcers.     8.  Inflammation  of  a  bursa, 
TspecSly  that  over  the  patella,  followed  by  ulceration     9-  Gummahi 
in  the  voluntary  muscles,  often  forming  indurated  tumours .     10.  Peiios- 
titis  and  disease  of  the  bones.    Periosteal  nodes  form  chiefly  over  the 
and  skull  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  but  they  may  be  observed 
over  almost  anV  bone.    They  are  usually  accompanied  with  severe  pam, 
elpLtaHy  at  night,  and  feel  very  sore  and  tender.    They  may  undergo 
aWptiSn    ossification,  fibrous  development,  or  suppuration;  or  they 
maTbecome  truly  gummatous.      Syphilis  often  originates  caries  or 
necroS  orbonesf  portions  being  exfoliated,  and  much  destruction  of 
tissues  bein-  thus  caused.    This  is  not  uncommonly  seen  about  the  nose,. 
Sate  and  skull,  and  the  bone-disease  may  set  up  intracranial  mflam- 
niattnandits  consequences.    I  have  met  with  several m ,  ances  of 
syphilitic  caries  of  the  ribs  leading  to  pleurisy     Byphhtao^ieB  pie 
sents  a  peculiar  worm-eaten  appearance      11.  B^a^e^en*  ^  « 
testicle,  due  to  gummata.    12.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
o-lands  with  but  very  slight  tendency  to  suppuration.    13  Gummata 
or  nW  changes  i/confection  with  internal  ^"^7*^ 
and  nerve-centies,  but  also  the  lungs  kidneys,  spleen  etc    oi,  not  un 
frequently,  albuminoid  disease  or  fatty  degener ation      T he  sclerotic 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are  often  attributed  to  JP**^£  * 
cause  neuritis.    14  Morbid  changes  m  the  _ walls  of  the  aiteiies  gym 
rise  to  more  or  less  serious  consequences,  and  liable  to  lead  to  t^lmma 
Sn  of  aneurisms.    15.  Growths  in  the  placenta,  cans  ™g£"*£  « 
miscarriage,  which  events  may  also  happen  from  the  dnect  ettects 

more  or  less  constitutional  cachexia;  ^.7^^,52 
local  symptoms  corresponding  to  the  part  affected.    In  tertiary  sypnui 
the  lesions  present  no  tendency  to  symmetry. 

2.  Congenital  on  Hereditary  SYPHiLis.-SypMis  | 
is  occasionally  evident  at  birth,  and  various  f^  ^^^X  disease 
developed  in  the  foetus  in  utero ;  more  commonly,  J™™' ™  *  after 
is  not  manifested  earlier  than  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  oi  tv,  o  alter 
birth,  and  very  rarely  it  is  revealed  as  late  as  ^  months  J*  a  well 
marked  case  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  "J  while  the 

is  great  emaciation,  with  anaemia,  all  fat  having  disa P 
muscles  feel  flabby  the  skin  hangs  in  loose  folds,  and  g rowth  si  e  arded. 
The  face  has  a  peculiar  shrivelled,  aged    decrepit  look 
ticularly  seen  when  the  child  cries  ;  the  skm  covering  it  being  also  ciais, 
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•opaque,  and  earthy  or  muddy-looking.  The  nose  is  often  broad  or 
•depressed.  The  entire  skin  feels  dry,  harsh,  rough,  and  inelastic ;  and 
the  cuticle  desquamates.  Various  cutaneous  eruptions  are  liable  to 
break  out,  which  tend  to  be  of  a  moist  character;  among  the  most 
frequent  of  these  is  a  dull-red  or  coppery,  shining,  erythematous  con- 
dition of  the  palms  and  soles,  of  the  surface  around  the  anus,  and  of 
the  thighs  and  genitals.  Roseola,  lichen,  psoriasis,  eczema,  impetigo, 
ecthyma,  or  pemphigus  may  be  observed.  Small  yellowish  patches 
sometimes  form  on  the  skin,  like  hard  scales,  which  on  separating  leave 
superficial  ulcers.  The  hair  is  often  very  deficient;  and/the  nails  grow 
slowly,  being  also  prone  to  ulceration.  The  mucous  membranes  may 
ie  either  inflamed ;  or  the  seat  of  tubercles  or  condylomata ;  or  ulcerated. 
The  mouth  is  often  hot  and  swollen  ;  and  the  lips  are  fissured.  Among- 
The  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  congenital  syphilis  are  a  peculiar 
hoarse,  cracked  cry  ;  and  snuffling  (popularly  termed  "  the  snuffles  "), 
with  nasal  discharge,  which  tends  to  clog  the  nostrils,  and  interferes 
with  breathing.  Ulcers  may  be  visible  about  the  nose,  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  the  anus,  or  the  labia.  Mucous  tubercles  are  also  frequently 
observed  about  the  mouth  and  anus  ;  on  the  labia  or  scrotum  sometimes  ; 
oiear  the  umbilicus ;  or  in  the  larynx.  Condylomata  are  occasionally 
present.  Discharges  from  the  eyelids  or  ears  are  not  uncommon. 
Occasionally  iritis  or  some  other  inflammatory  affection  of  the  eye  is 
.set  up.  Syphilitic  children  are  more  liable  to  serous  inflammations 
than  others.  The  internal  organs  may  be  implicated,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  and  liver  being  not  uncommon.  The  lymphatic  glands  may 
be  also  affected.  Obstructive  disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery  has  occa- 
sionally appeared  to  owe  its  origin  to  hereditary  syphilis.  In  excep- 
tional cases  there  are  well-marked  evidences  of  congenital  syphilis, 
without  any  particular  emaciation  or  anasmia. 

Peculiar  changes  may  affect  the  bones  in  connection  witb  congenital 
syphilis.  In  the  first  months  of  life  complete  separation  of  the  epiphyses 
is  often  seen  at  the  time  of  ossification,  but  different  explanations  have 
been  given  as  to  how  this  is  brought  about.  Parrot  has  shown  that 
neoplasms,  showing  a  marked  tendency  to  the  formation  of  osteoid  or 
osseous  tissue,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  hereditary  syphilis.  They 
are  found  on  flat  bones,  as  those  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  on  long  bones. 
At  first  soft,  they  eventually  form  osteophytes,  large  exostoses,  or  osteo- 
mata ;  these  consist  of  perfect  or  incompletely  ossified  trabeculas,  which 
anastomose  together,  leaving  irregular  spaces  of  variable  size,  which 
contain  a  vascular  and  more  or  less  fibrous  medulla.  Ultimately  the 
trabecular  thicken,  and  the  spaces  become  narroAver.  Craniotabes  has 
been  attributed  to  syphilis  by  Barlow  and  Lees,  and  no  doubt  this  is  its 
-cause  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  drawn  attention  to  some  important  distinctions 
between  congenital  and  ordinary  constitutional  syphilis.  He  states  that 
in  the  former  the  secondary  and  tertiary  phenomena  sometimes  occur 
together,  but  the  secondary  are  then  not  well-marked;  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  considerable  interval  between  them,  the  child  apparently 
recovering  more  or  less  completely,  while  tertiary  symptoms  do  not  set 
in  until  between  five  years  of  age  and  the  time  of  puberty,  or  even  later, 
fn  the  meantime  the  health  may  be  good,  but  the  aspect  of  the  patient 
is  hardly  ever  satisfactory,  while  growth  and  development  are  sometimes 
nueh  retarded.  As  special  secondary  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis, 
lr-  Hutchinson  mentions  diffuse  stomatitis  without  ulcers,  and  diffuse 
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inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares ;  and  among  tertiary 
symptoms*  form  of  phagedenic  lupus,  and  interstitial  inflammation  of 
the  cornea  or  keratitis,  in  which  the  cornea  becomes  uniformly  hazy,  with 
a  few  interspersed  whitish  dots,  and  is  very  vascular.  Deafness  and 
amaurosis  are  also  stated  to  be  far  more  common  m  the  inherited  disease, 
but  paralysis  of  single  nerves  is  not  observed.  Another  point  of  difference 
is  that  in  all  its  stages  congenital  syphilis  tends  to  exhibit  symmetry. 

The  characters  presented  by  the  teeth  m  congenital  syphilis  have 
attracted  much  attention.    Some  observers  regard  teeth  of  bad  colour,, 
eroded  and  honeycombed,  as  indicative  of  syphilis,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson 
considers  these  changes  as  merely  due  to  stomatitis,  mercurial  or  other  ; 
they  are,  however,  usually  associated  with  the  malformation  resulting 
from  congenital  syphilis.    In  accordance  with  the  best  authorities,  it- 
may  now  be  affirmed  that  there  are  no  special  peculiarities  m  the  tem- 
porary teeth  of  syphilitic  infants.    It  is  the  permanent  set  which 
Present  the  characteristic  changes,  and  especially  the  upper  central 
incisors,  such  changes  being  due  to  peculiar  arrests  of  development,  and 
to  these  teeth  alone  Mr.  Hutchinson  attaches  much  importance.  He 
states  that  the  commonest  and  most  trustworthy  condition  is  an  arresb 
in  the  growth  of  the  middle  denticle,  leaving  a  single  central  notch  in 
the  tooth,  but  there  is  usually  also  a  general  dwarfing  m  all  its  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  is  short  and  narrow,  but  broader  at  the  neck  than  at  the 
cutting  edge,  and  this  appearance  is  called  "  pegged.      The  defects  are 
usually  symmetrical,  but  sometimes  not  so.    The  cutting  edge  soon 
breaks,  or  wears  away  irregularly,  leaving  a  single  shallow  semilunar 
notch  at  the  centre.  At  the  bottom  of  this  notch  the  enamel  is  deficient, 
and  the  dentine  exposed.    The  other  teeth  besides  the  incisors  are  also 
.  often  malformed,  but  not  in  a  characteristic  manner.    They  are  badly 
developed  and  stunted;  and  sometimes  slant  together  or  are  widely 
separated.  Mr.  Moon  has  pointed  out  that  the  permanent  first  molars  are 
often  reduced  in  size,  and  of  a  dome-like  shape,  from  suppression  oi  their 
angles,  and  that  the  enamel  is  absent  from  the  grinding  surface.    1  hese 
teeth  also  show  in  greatest  degree,  and  most  frequently,  the  changes  due 
to  stomatitis.    Next  come  the  four  incisors  and  the  canines  ;  while  the 
bicuspids  are  remarkably  exempt.     The  affected  teeth  become  rough, 
pitted,  eroded,  and  of  bad  colour  ;  often  showing  a  transverse  furrow, 
which  crosses  all  the  teeth  at  the  same  level.  ,   .  J 

There  are  certain  important  points  bearing  upon  the  transmission  of 
syphilis  which  may  be  alluded  to  here.  It  seems  certain  that  the i  disease- 
miybe  communicated  to  the  mother  through  the  foetus  usually  only 
tertiary  symptoms  being  then  produced,  and  these  are  not  of  a ,  s ev ie 
character.   It  appears,  however,  that  she  is  immune  from  mf ecti on  1  ei 
child  after  its  birth,  even  if  she  nurses  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  thaj 
the  taint  may  be  transmitted  to  a  third  generation.  Probably  syphihs  may 
be  originated  by  suckling  a  syphilitic  nurse ;  and  some  authorities  believe 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  syphilitic  child  may  infect  the  nurse. ThS 
disease  may  possibly  be  conveyed  by  vaccination,  but  extremely  rare  y j 
Diagnosis.-It  is  only  intended  here  to  otter  a  few  remarks  respjcto| 
the  general  diagnosis  of  constitutional  syphilis,  whether  resulting  trora 
inoculation  or  from  hereditary  transmission.    The  possibility  ot  the 
existence  of  a  syphilitic  taint  should  always  be  borne  m  mind,  ana 
any  doubtful  case  it  is  requisite  to  make  rigid  investigation  in  01  der  J 
clear  up  this  point.  If  direct  information  cannot  be  obtained,  it  maj  i  m 
be  procured  indirectly  by  enquiring  about  the  ordinary  secondaiy  ana 
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tertiary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  such  as  sore-throat,  rash,  etc.  Examina- 
tion of  the  throat,  mouth,  tongue,  and  eyes,  as  well  as  over  the  tibia)  and 
skull,  may  give  evidence  of  past  or  present  disease,  in  the  form  of  cicatrices, 
iritic  adhesions,  nodes,  and  other  lesions.  Arterial  changes  may  also  assist 
the  diagnosis.  The  existence  of  paralysis  of  a  single  nerve,  especially 
one  of  the  cranial  nerves,  is  strongly  indicative  of  acquired  syphilis. 
Nocturnal  pain  is  also  a  suspicious  sign.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  results 
of  treatment  afford  ample  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  disease. 

Inherited  syphilis  may  in  many  instances  be  recognized  at  an  advanced 
period  by  pallor  and  an  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  face ;  arrest  of  growth 
or  development ;  a  sunken  bridge  of  the  nose ;  the  peculiar  teeth ;  pits 
and  scars,  or  even  actual  ulcers,  on  the  skin,  about  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  or  in  other  parts  ;  keratitis  or  its  remains ;  double  deafness 
without  otorrhcea ;  amaurosis  ;  the  changes  in  connection  with  bones  ; 
or  a  very  prominent  forehead,  resulting  from  meningitis.  In  young  sub- 
jects, who  are  very  thin  and  anamiic  or  unhealthy-looking,  without  any 
obvious  cause,  a  rigid  and  tortuous  state  of  the  superficial  arteries  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  suspicious  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  even  when  the  more 
characteristic  signs  are  absent. 

Treatment. — For  constitutional  syphilis  the  two  great  remedies  are 
mercury  and  iodine,  the  former  being  especially  valuable  during  the 
secondary  stage,  the  latter  during  the  tertiary.  Mercury  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system  by  the  mouth,  by  inunction,  or  by  the  mercurial 
bath,  and  it  is  in  many  cases  requisite  to  bring  the  patient  rapidly  under 
its  influence,  of  course  due  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  powerful  drug.  Calomel,  blue-pill,  jjerchloride,  or  red 
iodide  of  mercury  are  the  preparations  which  are  usually  administered, 
and  both  the  perchloride  and  iodide  are  often  very  beneficially  combined 
with  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  later  stages.  Local  applications  of 
mercurial  ointment,  or  of  black-wash,  are  valuable  in  many  cases. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  preparation  usually  selected  for  administra- 
tion in  syphilis,  and  it  should  be  given  at  first  in  doses  of  5  grains  three 
times  a  day,  and  then  gradually  increased  to  10,  15,  20,  or  even  30  grains. 
When  this  drug  cannot  be  borne  in  such  large  quantities,  great  benefit 
may  be  derived  in  some  cases  from  its  administration  in  very  small 
doses.  It  is  often  advantageously  combined  with  decoction  of  cinchona 
and  ammonia.    Some  authorities  prefer  iodide  of  sodium  or  ammonium. 

Congenital  syphilis  decidedly  requires  the  administration  of  mercury. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  grey  powder,  gr.  4  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ; 
or  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  arm-pits  and  inner  surface  of 
the  thighs,  or  into  the  soles  of  the  feet,  socks  being  afterwards  put  on; 
or  the  milk  may  be  used  to  convey  it,  blue-pill  being  administered  to  the 
mother  or  nurse,  or  the  milk  of  a  mercurialized  goat  being  employed. 
At  the  same  time  all  hygienic  conditions  must  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  the  child  properly  fed.  Cleanliness  is  essential,  and  simple  local 
applications  are  often  required,  or  black-wash  may  be  needed.  Toilet 
powder  should  be  freely  used  over  the  seat  of  any  eruption.  The  use 
W  cod-liver  oil,  either  internally  or  by  inunction,  is  frequently  attended 
*ith  mnch  benefit. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  congenital  syphilis  mercury  often  disngrees 
ienonsly,  and  in  the  early  stage  it  sometimes  cannot  be  borne.  Iodide 
of  potassium  or  sodium  must  then  be  substituted.  A  general  tonic  plan 
W  treatment  is  often  serviceable  in  cases  where  specific  treatment  is  not 
obviously  indicated,  or  even  along  with  this  mode. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  subject  of  tuberculosis 
from  a  o-eneral  point  of  view  ;  and  to  describe  an  acute  form  of  the 
disease— acute  miliary  tuberculosis— which  is  not  associated  with  any 
particular  organ,  tubercle  being  disseminated  in  various  structures. 

Pathology  and  JEtiology. — Tuberculosis  is  the  condition  in  which 
the  morbid  material  named  tubercle  is  formed  in  the  body,  being  often 
more  or  less  extensively  distributed  in  various  structures.  The  views 
held  on  this  subject  have  undergone  such  a  complete  revolution  of 
late  years,  that  it  has  now  to  be  discussed  from  a  totally  different 
standpoint!  Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  tuberculosis 
■was  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  constitutional  diathesis,  either 
hereditary  or  acquired,  of  which  the  growth  of  tubercle  was  merely  the 
local  manifestation.  As  the  result  of  modern  researches  it  has,  at  the 
present  day,  come  to  be  almost  as  universally  classed  as  a  specific  infec- 
tive disease,  the  development  of  tubercle  being  attributed  to  a  definite 
micro-organism  named  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  The  more  important 
questions  relating  to  its  pathology  and  eetiology  will  now  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  headings.  _ 

1.  Infection— Tubercle  bacillus.— The   history   of   the  experimental 
investigations,  originally  started  by  Villemin,  which  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tuberculosis  is  a  communicable  and  infective  disease,  an 
idea  of  very  ancient  date,  is  most  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
it  is  now  so  familiar  to  every   student  of   pathology  that  it  need 
not  be  repeated  here.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  culminated  m  the 
discovery  by  Koch  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  he  announced  as 
the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  tubercle,  and  which  is  at  the  present 
time  very  generally  recognized  as  the  infective  agent  producing  this 
morbid  growth.    Koch  demonstrated  the  invariable  presence  of  the 
bacilli  in  all  kinds  of  tubercular  lesions,  and  succeeded  in  isolating 
and  cultivating  them  ;  while  he  showed,  by  a  very  extensive  series  ot 
experiments  with  tubercular  materials  and  cultures,  that  the  disease 
could  be  produced  in  animals  by  inoculation,  by  feeding  them  with 
morbid  products  containing  the  bacilli,  and  by  causing  them  to  inhale  the 
organisms  diffused  through  the  air  which  they  breathed.    In  many  ot 
these  experiments  bacilli  were  used  which  had  been  cultivated  through 
more  than  twenty  generations.    Koch's  discovery  and  conclusions  have 
been  amply  confirmed  by  a  large  number  of  observers;  while  other 
points  of  interest  have  been  made  out,  some  of  which  have  an  important 
practical  bearing,  especially  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  great  abundance  in  the  expectoration  ot 
phthisical  patients,  and  in  the  blood  when  haemoptysis  occurs  m  sucB 
cases.     They  have  also  been  found  in  discharges  from  tubercular 
abscesses  or  ulcers ;  in  the  freces  in  cases  of  tubercular  disease  ot  the 
intestines;  in  the  urine  when  the'genito-uiiiini y  apparatus  is  ailected; 
and  in  the  blood  in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
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Fig.  10. 

Koch's  Bucillus  Tuberculosis  in  Sputum  from  a 
case  of  Phthisis  (last  stage),  a.  Pus  corpuscles. 
.4.  Bacilli,    x  about  320  diameter.  (Borsley.) 


Characters. — The  tubercle  bacilli  are  in  the  form  of  rods,  usually 
'varying  in  length  from  2-5  to  4*5  fx,  very  thin,  and  rounded  at  the  ends. 

They  are  either  straight  or  curved, 
and  frequently  beaded  whenstained; 
usually  occur  singly,  but  may  be  in 
pairs,  rarely  in  longer  rows  in  the 
tissues,  thou°h  these  are  common  in 
cultivations ;  and  are  non-motile. 
They  stain  slowly  with  the  basic 
aniline  dyes,  except  at  the  body 
temperature,  but  retain  the  dye 
after  treatment  with  acids.  Koch 
believes  that  the  bacilli  have  an 
external  membrane.  Spore-forma- 
tion has  been  described,  but  this  is 
a  disputed  point.  The  best  medium 
for  cultivation  is  said  to  be  solid 
blood-serum  of  the  cow  or  sheep, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of 
gelatine..  They  can  also  be  culti- 
vated on  glycerine-agar  or  potato. 
They  develop  slowly,  and  require  a 
degree  of  heat  approaching  that  of  the  human  body  for  their  develop- 
ment, the  limits  of  temperature  between  which  they  can  grow  and 
multiply  being  86°  and  104°.  Tubercle  bacilli  cannot  thrive  outside  the 
animal  body  in  cold  climates,  but  they  can  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
•considerable  time,  in  both  the  moist  and  dry  state,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. The  process  of  putrefaction  in  many  cases  appears  to  have  but 
little  effect  upon  them.  They  also  show  a  high  resisting  power  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Thorough  exposure  to  the  action  of  carbolic 
acid  (2-3  per  cent.)  and  other  antiseptics  destroys  their  virulence, 
iloist  heat  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  kills  the  bacilli  speedily  under  all 
conditions.  In  sputum  that  has  been  thoroughly  dried  they  resist  the 
•action  of  heat  longer  than  in  moist  sputum. 

Distribution. — The  relation  of  bacilli  to  the  histological  elements  of 
tubercle  will  be  noticed  presently,  and  their  special  connection  with 
individual  organs  and  structures  will  be  considered  in  the  appropriate 
[Chapters.  it  will  now  be  sufficient  to  state  generally  that  these 
organisms  have  been  found  in  acute  and  chronic  tubercular  lesions  in 
all  par  ts  of  the  body,  both  medical  and  surgical ;  as  well  as  in  caseous 
broncho-pneumonia,  scrofulous  glands,  scrofulous  disease  of  joints,  and 
sections  of  lupus  skin.  They  appear  as  a  rule  to  abound  in  recent  and 
rapidly-growing  tubercles,  and  at  the  periphery  of  collections  of 
►tubercles  or  cheesy  masses  ;  while  they  are  absent  or  comparatively  few 
m  the  case  of  old  and  firm  caseous  masses,  and  chronic  fibroid  material. 
In  caseating  nodules,  bacilli  which  stain  imperfectly  and  have  lost  their 
-distinct  form  are  sometimes  seen  ;  or  there  may  be  merely  a  few  granular 
remains,  some  of  which  are  believed  to  be  spores,  as  caseous  material 
in  vyhich  no  bacilli  could  be  recognized  has  been  found  capable  of 
-originating  tubercle  when  inoculated.  In  some  very  acute  forms  of 
tuberculosis  it  is  affirmed  that  bacilli  are  sometimes  evident  in  certain 
•tructnres,  as  the  spleen,  before  any  actual  tubercles  have  formed.  They 
•are  few  in  number  in  connection  with  chronic  scrofulous  lesions  of 
absorbent  glands,  and  in  tubercular  disease  of  joints. 
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Bacilli  similar  to  those  observed  in  man  are  present  in  "  bovine  tuber- 
culosis," which  occurs  in  oxen  and  cows  ;  as  well  as  in  the  tubercle  of 
horses  and  other  animals,  whether  produced  naturally  or  artificially. 
In  bovine  tubercle  they  are  very  numerous,  and  this  material  is  said  to- 
be  specially  effective  and  certain  for  inoculation  purposes.  They  have 
also  been  found  in  the  milk  of  affected  cows. 

Modes  of  Infection. — Assuming  the  bacillus  to  be  the  immediate  and 
specific  cause  of  tubercle,  it  becomes  a  most  important  question  to 
determine  how  it  gains  access  into  the  human  system,  and  in  what  ways 
infection  may  be  brought  about.  It  will  be  expedient  to  consider  the 
practical  points  bearing  upon  this  question  once  for  all  in  some  detail. 

a.  The  main  channel  for  the  introduction  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the 
system  is  the  respiratory  apparatus,   these  organisms  or  their  spores 
beinf  inhaled  along  with  the  inspired  air,  in  which  float  fine  particles  of 
dust°to  which  they  become  attached.    It  was  affirmed  at  one  time  that 
the  breath  of  phthisical  patients  contains  them,  and  is  therefore  infective, 
but  more  careful  observations  have  proved  conclusively  that  this  is  not 
the  case.    Their  great  source  is  the  sputum  of  such  patients,  especially 
in  the  dried  state,  when  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  dust,  and  dissemi- 
nated far  and  wide.    As  already  stated,  this  sputum  often  contains  the 
bacilli  in  enormous  numbers.    The  investigations  of  Cornet  and  others, 
have  shown  that  the  dust  collected  from  the  walls,  floors,  and  bedsteads 
of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  where  consumptive  persons  have  been 
collected  together,  as  well  as  from  private  rooms  which  have  been 
inhabited  by  such  persons,  and  other  places  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  frequent,  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  infective  by  inoculation. 
Numerous  instances  have  also  been  brought  forward  in  which  individuals 
are  said  to  have  become  tuberculous  from  occupying  apartments  m 
which  phthisical  patients  have  previously  lived,  and  which  have  not 
been  properly  cleansed  and  disinfected.    These  patients  often  spit  about 
in  various  places,  such  as  on  floors,  into  fire-places  or  chamber  utensils, 
or  in  the  streets,  and  thus  the  bacilli  become  disseminated.  Handker- 
chiefs, linen,  or  other  objects  stained  with  expectoration  may  also  be 
the  means  of  distributing  them.    It  is  further  supposed  that  discharges 
from  other  tubercular  lesions,  as  well  as  the  excreta,  may,  if  neglected, 
add  to  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere. 

b.  The  alimentary  canal  is  another  channel  through  which  tubercle - 
bacilli  are  believed  to  get  into  the  body.  Experimental  investigations 
upon  animals,  and  observations  made  in  relation  to  human  subjects, 
seem  to  have  proved  conclusively  that  bovine  tuberculosis  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  agency  of  milk,  and  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  ot 
intestinal  and  mesenteric  tuberculosis  in  children  has  been  by  several 
authorities  confidently  referred  to  this  cause.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  only  the  milk  obtained  from  cows  suffering  from  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  udder  is  infective,  but  more  recent  observations  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  unnecessary,  and  that  milk  from  tubercular  cows 
may  contain  bacilli,  when  the  udder  is  quite  healthy.  _  With  regard  to 
the  flesh,  opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  infective  or  not,  but  it 
is  safer  to  conclude  that  it  is,  and  not  to  allow  meat  from  tuberculous 
animals  to  be  eaten.  The  comparatively  high  resisting  power  ot  tubercle 
bacilli  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  enables  them  to  retain  tnen 
vitality  until  they  pass  into  the  intestine,  if  they  have  not  been 
destroyed  by  heat  or  in  other  ways  before  they  are  introduced  into  tue 
stomach. 
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c.  It  is  veiy  important  to  determine  whether  tubercular  disease  can 
be  transmitted  by  direct  infection  from  one  human  being'  to  another,  apart 
from  the  question  of  heredity,  but  on  this  point  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion.  Investigations  show  that  where  there  is  habitual  close 
intimacy  between  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,, 
special  danger  must  be  recognized.  This  may  be  probably  accounted 
for  chiefly  by  the  effects  of  sputum,  but  the  transmission  of  infection 
has  also  been  attributed  to  kissing,  and  even  to  sexual  intercourse,, 
especially  from  husband  to  wife,  and  particularly  if  pregnancy  occurs. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  complaint  may  be  conveved  from  mother  to  child 
by  suckling. 

d.  The  possibility  of  tubercular  infection  by  direct  inoculation  must 
not  be  overlooked,  though  it  is  very  rare  in  man,  and  when  it  does  occur 
the  disease  often  remains  local,  but  may  become  general.  The  "post- 
mortem wart  "  or  verruca  nicrogenica  (Wilks),  met  with  on  the  hands  or 
fingers  of  persons  who  have  much  to  do  with  handling  dead  bodies  or 
animal  products,  is  said  to  be  of  a  tubercular  nature.  The  question  of 
the  alleged  transmission  of  the  disease  by  vaccination  may  be  referred 
to  here,  but  of  this  there  is  no  definite  proof,  and  the  lymph  from  the 
vesicles  of  re- vaccinated  persons  suffering  from  phthisis  has  been  proved 
to  be  non-infective.  Inoculation  with  tubercle  has  been  attributed  in 
exceptional  instances  to  circumcision,  wearing  ear-rings,  transplantation 
of  skin,  a  bite  by  a  tuberculous  subject,  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
phthisical  patient,  a  cut  by  a  broken  receptacle  for  sputum,  and  other 
accidental  occurrences.  Cracks  or  excoriations  of  the  skin  are  believed 
to  favour  local  infection  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  followed  by  im- 
plication of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  In  cases  where  tuber- 
culosis first  involves  the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  it  is  supposed  that 
direct  inoculation  has  in  some  way  taken  place. 

e.  Reference  must  be  made  to  infection  from  within  the  body,  or 
auto-infection,  in  relation  to  tuberculosis  ;  and  in  this  connection  the 
modes  of  extension  of  the  morbid  process  in  the  system  may  be  con- 
sidered. Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  bronchial  glands  in 
apparently  healthy  persons,  and  might  form  a  source  of  infection  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  originally 
come  from  Avithout.  An  active  or  even  general  tuberculosis  may  be  set 
up  in  connection  with  some  caseous  centre  in  the  body,  or  the  remains, 
of  a  former  tubercular  lesion,  and  other  allied  conditions.  Auto- 
bfection  from  caseous  material  was  attributed  by  Prof.  Hamilton  to  a 
ferment,  which  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  tissues  to  which  it  is  carried; 
the  view  now  generally  held,  however,  is  that  in  the  morbid  conditions 
Inst  alluded  to  bacilli  or  their  spores  lie  dormant,  and  when  set  free 
give  rise  to  tuberculosis.  Cohnheim  was  of  opinion  that  the  tubercle- 
bacillus  may  remain  latent  in  the  body  for  an  indefinite  time,  until  some 
accidental  circumstance  calls  it  forth  into  active  growth. 

When  tubercle  has  once  been  formed,  it  may  spread  in  the  same 
structure,  or  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  following  ways : — 
(i.)  By  direct  continuity,  the  bacilli  being  taken  up  by  neighbouring  cells 
and  distributed,  or  being  conveyed  by  leucocytes,  (ii.)  By  means  of 
the  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  blood-vessels  being  involved,  and 
the  bacilli  thus  reaching  the  blood.  Large  venous  trunks,  especially 
the  pulmonary  A'eins,  are  sometimes  implicated  in  tubercular  disease, 
(iii)  Through  the  lymph-channels,  probably  a  common  and  important 
mode  of  extension.    Ponflick  found  in  some  cases  extensive  tuberculosis- 
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of  the  thoracic  duct,  (iv.)  By  the  agency  of  morbid  discharges  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli.  Thus  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  that  the 
materials  formed  in  the  lungs  in  phthisis,  by  gravitating  or  being  drawn 
into  unaffected  parts  of  these  organs,  or  gaining  access  from  a  diseased 
to  a  healthy  lung,  cause  extension  of  the  disease.  The  passage  of  sputum 
•over  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  also  believed  to  set 
up  mischief  in  these  structures  ;  and  when  swallowed  it  is  supposed  to 
cause  intestinal  tuberculosis. 

Mode  of  action. — From  the  results  of  experimental  inoculations  it 
would  appear  that  the  primary  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  local, 
but  it  subsequently  becomes  more  or  less  generalized.  It  first  causes 
irritation  of  the  tissues,  leading  to  proliferation  of  cells  and  migration 
of  leucocytes,  and  subsequently  degeneration  of  the  cellular  elements. 
It  tends  more  especially  to  affect  lymphatic  structures.  Whether  these 
changes  are  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  organism,  or  to  its  chemical 
products,  is  not  determined.  An  albumose  and  a  ptomaine  have  been 
separated  by  Crookshank  and  Herroun.  It  is  also  believed  by  some 
that  these  products  affect  the  system  generally,  through  the  agency  of 
the  circulation.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  bacilli  themselves 
•exist  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood,  setting  up  general  tuberculosis 
.and  its  accompanying  phenomena. 

2.  Hereditary  transmission. — From  time  immemorial  tuberculosis  has 
been  regarded  as  a  markedly  hereditary  complaint,  though  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  such  a  predisposition  exists  has  been  very 
variously  estimated  by  different  authorities.  At  the  present  day  the 
tendency  is  to  make  light  of  this  element  in  its  causation,  or,  indeed,  m 
some  quarters  to  ignore  it  altogether.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  most, 
if  not  all  cases  of  supposed  hereditary  tuberculosis  are  really  due  to 
accidental  infection,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exposure  which  the  circum- 
stances of  family-life  necessarily  involve.  Against  such  a  doctrine  I 
must  personally  strongly  protest,  as  one  likely  to  lead  to  grave  results ; 
and  in  my  opinion  hereditary  predisposition  to  tubercular  disease 
should  always  be  recognized  to  its  fullest  extent,  whenever  it  exists. 
The  inheritance  is  much  more  common  through  the  female  than  the 
male  line.  In  rare  instances  tubercle  is  actually  congenital,  being 
present  in  the  newly-born  infant.  While  thus  giving  due  weight 
to  the  hereditary  factor  in  the  causation  of  tuberculosis,  I  must 
warn,  on  the  other  hand,  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it,  for 
unquestionably  it  is  a  prevalent  idea  that,  provided  there  is  no  family 
taint,  individuals  are  practically  free  from  any  danger  of  contracting 
the  disease.  .  . 

The  explanation  of  the  heredity  of  tuberculosis  is  another  question, 
and  one  about  which  there  is  much  difficulty.  Baumgarten  maintains 
that  in  many  cases  the  virus  itself  is  actually  transmitted;  and  tie 
regards  the  late  manifestation  as  analogous  to  that  of  hereditary 
syphilis,  there  being  a  prolonged  latency  of  the  iufective  agent  It  lias 
been  stated  that  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  m  the  vas  deferens 
and  prostate  of  phthisical  patients,  without  apparent  disease  of  these 
parts  (Jani).  Other  views  are  that  merely  a  "  predisposition  to  tuber- 
cular disease  "  is  inherited ;  or  a  state  of  "constitutional  debility  ; 
or  a  condition  of  "tissue-proclivity,"  favourable  to  the  action  ot  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  .  , 

It  may  bo  mentioned  that  intermarriage,  very  early  marriages,  and 
advanced  age  of  the  father  have  been  regarded   as   producing  or 
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aggravating  an  inherited  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  In  some  instances, 
ft  appears  that  hereditary  syphilis  helps  in  promoting  the  development 
of  the  disease. 

3.  Personal  predisposing  conditions. — Granting  the  bacillary  origin  of 
tuberculosis,  and  recognizing  the  wide  distribution  of  the  organism,  it 
appears  remarkable  that  so  many  persons  escape.  To  account  for  this 
fact,  individual  peculiarities  have  been  supposed  to  exist,  as  in  the  case- 
of  other  infective  diseases,  indicated  by  the  degree  of  susceptibility  or 
resisting  power  to  its  action.  Whether  there  is  any  definite  tubercular 
constitution  or  diathesis  has  always  been  a  much  disputed  question.  A 
verv  large  number  of  persons  unquestionably  become  tuberculous  who- 
present  no  obvious  peculiarities,  and  who  are  strong  and  well-formed. 
Moreover,  many  who  are  looked  upon  as  merely  predisposed  to  the 
disease,  are  at  the  time  really  suffering  from  its  effects.  At  the  same 
time  a  combination  of  conditions  may  be  recognized  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  which  are  fairly  characteristic  of  a  tendency  to  tubercular 
mischief,  especially  in  children  and  young  persons,  and  they  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — The  subjects  are  tall,  slim,  erect,  and  delicate-looking,  having 
scarce] v  any  fat ;  while  they  present  usually  a  pretty  oval  face,  a  clear 
complexion,  bright  eyes,  and  large  pupils.  The  skin  is  very  thin,  soft, 
and  delicate,  and  through  it  bluish  veins  are  visible ;  the  hair  is  fine  and 
silky,  often  light,  the  eye-lashes  being  long.  Tubercular  children  cut  their 
teeth  early,  and  are  generally  precocious  and  clever,  walking  and  talking 
soon.  They  are  excitable  and  active  in  body  and  mind.  The  ends  of" 
the  bones  are  very  small  and  firm,  their  shafts  also  being  thin  and 
rigid;  while  the  cartilages  seem  to  be  very  soft  and  flexible.  The 
thorax  is  small,  being  either  long  and  narrow,  or  flattened  anteriorly, 
and  presents  the  alar  character. 

Mention  must  also  be  here  made  of  the  so-called  scrofulous  or  .strumous 
diathesis,  which  is  described  as  follows : — The  body  is  short,  thick- 
Bet,  and  heavy;  the  face  plain,  tumid-looking,  with  expanded  and  thick 
ala?  nasi,  a  low  forehead,  a  large  upper  lip,  and  a  dull,  pasty  complexion. 
The  skin  is  thick  and  opaque.  Scrofulous  children  often  exhibit  the 
phlegmatic  temperament,  being  inactive  and  languid  in  mind  and  body, 
as  well  as  backward  in  intellect,  this  being  evident  in  their  expression. 
The  bones  are  thick,  with  rather  large  ends.  The  teeth  often  decay 
early.  Derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  of  frequent  occur- 
:  ace,  and  the  belly  is  generally  tumid.  Scrofulous  subjects  are  very 
subject  to  moist  eruptions  on  the  skin,  with  scabbing ;  chronic  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands  ;  caries  and  necrosis  of 
hones;  unhealthy  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces,  with  purulent  and 
other  discharges  ;  and  allied  conditions.  These  lesions  are  now  regarded 
as  mainly  tubercular ;  but  scrofulous  individuals  are  also  very  liable  to 
internal  tubercle.  Many  regard  both  the  tubercular  and  scrofulous, 
habit  as  merely  indicating  delicacy  of  constitution,  incomplete  growth, 
and  imperfect  development. 

Age  materially  affects  both  the  occurrence  of  tubercle,  and  its  seat. 
It  is  by  far  most  frequently  met  with  in  children  and  young  persons. 
The  majority  of  deaths  from  tubercular  affections  as  a  whole  occur 
between  20  and  30  years  of  age.  They  may  develop,  however,  even  in 
old  age.  In  children  the  disease  tends  to  involve  a  number  of  organs  ; 
in  adults  it  is  more  localized.  The  glandular  system,  bones,  joints,  and 
meninges  are  frequently  implicated  in  the  former.  Sex  has  no  apparent 
influence. 
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The  tendency  to  tubercle  is  certainly  more  marked  in  persons  of  a 
feeble  physical  constitution,  apart  from  any  obvious  special  tubercular 
or  scrofulous  habit.  The  general  health  may  also  be  lowered  by 
numerous  causes,  which  thus  indirectly  predispose  to  tuberculosis, 
among  the  most  important  being  imperfect  ventilation,  want  of  fresh 
air,  and  close  confinement ;  over-crowding ;  want  of  exercise  ;  constant 
residence  in  a  humid  atmosphere  ;  unhealthy,  insufficient,  or  indigestible 
food,  not  forgetting  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse;  intemperance; 
interference  with  the  free  expansion  of  the  chest,  due  to  clothing  or 
occupation;  previous  diseases,  such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  and 
various  exhausting  fevers,  as  well  as  many  chronic  affections;  loug- 
■continued  dyspepsia,  or  gastric  ulcer ;  frequent  pregnancies  ;  prolonged 
lactation;  excessive  sexual  indulgence;  undue  mental  labour;  worry, 
anxiety,  and  other  depressing  nervous  influences.  Many  of  these  are 
frequently  found  acting  in  concert,  especially  among  the  poor  and  hard- 
worked  inhabitants  of  large  towns  ;  and,  while  lowering  the  system, 
they  obviously  favour  infection  at  the  same  time.  Various  occupations 
materially  aid  in  developing  tuberculosis,  by  impairing  the  general 
health,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  ways.  Unfavourable  hygienic 
conditions,  combined  with  improper  diet,  are  particularly  liable  to  affect 
children  and  young  persons  injuriously. 

Race  influences  the  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis,  although  no  race  is 

•  exempt.  It  appears  to  be  very  prevalent  among  American  Indians  and 
negroes. 

4.  External  predisposing  causes. — Tuberculosis  is  met  with  more  or  less 
in  all  parts  of  the  worid.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  and  especially  in  their  crowded  parts.  Hirsch  is  of  opinion 
that  geographical  position  has  less  influence  than  has  been  supposed. 
'The  disease  is  rare  towards  the  Poles.  Altitude  is  of  great  importance. 
In  high  regions  tuberculosis  is  rare  ;  it  is  decidedly  less  common  in 
mountainous  countries  ;  while  it  prevails  largely  at  a  low  level.  Tuber- 
cular affections  are  most  common  in  damp  and  cold  or  changeable 
climates  and  localities.  Dampness  of  soil  is  an  influential  factor,  and  the 
investigations  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  and  others  have  shown  clearly 
that  tubercular  disease  may  be  materially  checked  by  efficient  drainage. 
Much  of  what  has  just  been  stated  applies  mainly  to  pulmonary  phthisis, 
and  some  of  the  causes  mentioned  act  chiefly  by  setting  up  catarrhal  or 
other  conditions  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  organs,  which  are 
believed  to  render  them  more  liable  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus. 

5.  Local  predisposing  causes.— The  results  of  experimental  investiga- 
tions seem  to  prove  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  affect  perfectly  healthy 
structures,  as  the  pulmonary  air-cells,  and  the  intestinal  or  other 
mucoQS  membranes.  They  are,  however,  more  likely  to  gain  a  footing 
if  portions  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are  denuded  of  their  epithelium 

•  or  otherwise  injured,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  explanation 
■of  the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  some  instances.  The  more 
obvious  local  conditions  predisposing  to  tubercular  diseases  are  injury; 
repeated  or  continuous  irritation  of  structures,  as  in  occupations  in- 
volving inhalation  of  dust,  or  of  mineral  or  other  particles  of  various 
kinds;  congestive  or  catarrhal  states  of  mucous  surfaces;  and  inflam- 
matory lesions,  especially  when  they  become  chronic.  These  damage 
the  tissues,  so  that  they  furnish  a  favourable  soil  for  infection  by  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  greater  frequency  of  tuberculosis  after  certain 
febrile  diseases  than  others,  such  as  measles  or  whooping-cough,  is  be- 
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"lieved  to  depend  upou  the  fact  that  bronchial  catarrh  is  so  commonly 
associated  with  these  complaints. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  discussed  the  retiology  and  pathology 
of  tuberculosis  practically  from  the  infective  and  bacillary  point  of  view. 
It  must  be  uoted,  however,  that  some  eminent  pathologists  still  do  not 
accept  this  explanation  of  the  nature  and  causation  of  the  disease,  but 
either  hold  that  it  is  of  constitutional  origin,  or  that  tubercle  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  local  inflammation,  especially  affecting  lymphatic  struc- 
tures, which  may  be  produced  by  different  forms  of  local  irritation.  Cer- 
tain points  bearing  more  particularly  upon  pulmonary  phthisis  will  be 
dealt  with  in  relation  to  that  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Under  this  head  it  is  only  intended  to  give 
a  comprehensive  account  of  tubercle  and  its  distribution,  its  relation  to 
particular  structures  being  discussed  in  the  corresponding  chapters. 

General  description.' — The  typical  variety  of  tubercle  now  commonly 
recognized  consists  of  certain  minute  bodies,  termed  grey  granulations  or 
miliary  tubercles.  These  appear  as  small  nodules  or  granulations,  about 
the  size  of  a  mustard  or  millet-seed  ;  generally  of  a  roundish  form,  but 
sometimes  slightly  angular ;  well-defined ;  usually  firm  and  hard,  but 
occasionally  soft ;  of  a  greyish-white  or  pearly-grey  colour  ;  more  or  less 
translucent ;  and  non-vascular.  They  may  be  quite  separate  and  dis- 
tinct; or  collected  into  irregular  groups,  their  individual  outline  being 
then  rendered  indistinct.  White  granulations  are  also  described,  which 
.are  more  opaque  and  softer,  and  are  said  to  differ  from  the  grey  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  histological  elements.  In  some  structures  tubercle 
is  more  diffused,  and  appears  as  a  grey  infiltration,  which  presents  a 
gelatinous  appearance,  and  a  smooth  and  dense  section.  In  its  earliest 
stage  tubercle  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  it  is  by  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  agglomeration  of  fresh  tubercles  that  it  becomes 
perceptible,  appearing  either  as  granulations  or  infiltrations  according  to 
their  mode  of  arrangement.  The  latter  are  often  made  up  partly  of  areas 
of  inflammatory  products,  surrounding  scattered  centres  of  tubercle. 

What  has  been  described  as  yellow  tubercle  consists  of  granules,  nodules, 
or  masses  of  caseous  matter,  Avhich  are  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
only  from  tubercle  ;  some  pathologists,  however,  maintain  that  they  also 
originate  in  various  inflammatory  and  other  morbid  products,  which 
undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  Tubercle  is  often  associated  with  the 
products  of  ordinary  inflammation,  and  thus  its  physical  characters  are 
more  or  less  modified. 

Microscopic  structure. — The  histological  elements  found  in  tubercle  have 
been  very  differently  described  by  different  observers.  No  doubt  the  micro- 
scopical appearances,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  constituents,  vary  much  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  now  generally  maintained  that  @  0  <kJ&  a 
there  is  nothingpeculiar  inthe  structural  elements  J  %  ^■•^^l§|>© 
of  early  tubercle,  or  in  their  arrangement,  to  dis-  #@  ®*^%'©'^s' 
tinguish  them  from  the  products  of  other  parasites.  ^  | 
The  experimental  observations  of  Baumgarten,  '  '  ••-  f 
Cornil,  and  others  show  that  tubercle  bacilli  first 
cause  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells,  especially 
the  connective-tissue  cells,  and  the  endothelium 
of  the  capillaries.  These  multiply  by  karyo- 
kinesis,  and  become  "  epithelioid,"  of  rounded,  ^XirSK* 
cuhoidal,  or  polygonal   shape,  and   containing  (./ontian&Sieiiekinei. 
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vesicular  nuclei.  A  little  later  migration  of  leucocytes  takes  place 
forming  the  "lymphoid"  cells,  which  accumulate  at  the  periphery] 
and  do  not  multiply.  The  "giant-cell"  is  looked  upon  by  many 
pathologists  as  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  tubercle,  occupying 
its  centre,  but  it  appears  not  to  be  essential,  and  to  be  specially 
seen  in  chronic  tubercles,  while  it  may  be  met  with  in  other  growths. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  giant-cells  are  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  and  virulence  of  the  bacilli.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy as  to  their  mode  of  formation,  but  they  seem  to  be  formed 
generally  by  enlargement  of  the  epithelioid  cells,  or  it  may  be  by  the- 
fusion  of  several  cells.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  there  is  in  tubercle- 
a  fine  reticulum  of  fibres,  formed  by  the  fibrillation  and  rarefaction  of 
the  connective-tissue  matrix,  which  is  most  apparent  at  the  margins  of  the- 
growth  as  a  rule.  Priedlander,  however,  as  well  as  Comil  and  Ranvier, 
insist  that  in  recent  tubercle  no  fibres  are  visible,  and  that  the  appearance 
is  due  to  the  hardening  processes  employed  in  its  preparation  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  Tubercle  does  not  contain  any  vessels  or  lymphatics 
of  its  own,  but  it  may  involve  those  belonging  to  the  original  tissue  in 
which  it  is  formed  ;  and  it  may  also  enclose  pigmentary  matters.  As 


Fig.  18. 

Giant-cells,   a.  Rounded  (VircJiow)  ■  b.  With  processes  ;  from  a  muscular  tumour  (Billroth). 

it  undergoes  degenerative  changes,  its  microscopical  appearances  neces- 
sarily alter  materially. 

Tubercle  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  in  tubercle,  but,  as  already 
stated,  they  vary  much  in  number  under  different  circumstances.  They 
are  sometimes  scattered  pretty  uniformly  through  the  tissues,  sometimes 
collected  in  little  clusters;  and  may  be  observed  partly  within  cells, 
partly  lying  free.  In  bovine  tuberculosis  they  often  have  a  special 
relation  to  the  giant-cells,  forming  a  kind  of  ring  or  zone  towards  the 
periphery,  or  sometimes  presenting  a  radiate  arrangement ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  rare  in  the  human  subject. 

Changes  and  terminations. — Some  very  important  changes  are  liable 
to  take  place  in  connection  with  tubercle.  1.  Absorption.— It  is  pro- 
bable that  tubercle  may  be  absorbed  after  it  has  undergone  degenera- 
tive changes.  2.  Gaseous  degeneration. — Tubercle  is  very  prone  to  this 
'change.  In  tubercles  produced  by  experimental  inoculation  the  change 
called  "  coagulation-necrosis "  is  soon  observed  in  the  centre  of  the 
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nodule.  The  cells  become  swollen  and  translucent,  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  fuse  together,  and  their  nuclei  lose  their  power  of  staining.  This  is 
followed  speedily  by  a  granular  disintegration,  which  often  terminates 
in  caseation  or  cheesy  degeneration.  The  material  may  become  con- 
verted into  a  purulent  or  curdy-looking  fluid,  simulating  an  abscess  • 
or  a  Arm  cheesy  mass  is  produced,  which  may  become  encapsuled.' 

3.  Calcification. — This  frequently  follows  caseation,  the  material  con- 
sequently becoming  inert.  Sometimes  the  calcareous  substance  is  sub- 
sequently discharged,  or  becomes  surrounded  with  a  fibrous  capsule. 

4.  Elimination  and  its  results. — The  remains  of  tubercle  are  often 
eliminated  or  discharged,  thus  giving  rise  to  ulcers  on  mucous  sur- 
faces, or  to  cavities  in  organs,  as  is  well-exemplified  in  the  case 
of  the  intestines  and  lungs.  These  ulcers  and  cavities  may  ultimately 
heal  up,  and  a  permanent  cure  may  result,  the  cicatricial  tissue  formed 
being  very  prone  to  contract.  More  commonly,  however,  the  destruc- 
tive process  extends,  owing  to  the  formation  of  fresh  tubercles  on 
the  walls  of  the  ulcer  or  cavity,  or  in  other  ways,  for  here  new 
factors  are  introduced,  especially  the  effects  of  suppuration.  Occa- 
sionally a  cavity  results  from  the  death  and  discharge  of  a  quantity 
of  tubercle  en  masse.  5.  Fibroid  change. — This  consists  of  an  increase  of 
the  fibrill at ed  stroma,  coincident  with  a  disappearance  of  the  cells,  and 
finally  a  tuberculous  granulation  may  consist  almost  entirely  of  fibroid 
tissue,  becoming  dense  and  hard.  The  change  is  probably  identical 
with  that  which  has  been  described  as  cornification  or  obsolescence,  in 
which  tubercle  becomes  opaque,  horny,  and  bluish-grey.  The  fibroid 
change  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  lungs,  but  Schiippel  has  also  demon- 
strated its  occurrence  in  lymph-glands,  and  Eindfleisch  has  found 
fibrous  tubercles  in  the  great  omentum.  The  late  Dr.  Fagge  was  of 
opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  change  in  a  tubercufar  infiltra- 
tion is  the  origin  of  the  affection  known  as  "  fibroid  phthisis." 

Tissues  and  organs  affected.— Tubercle  presents  marked  peculiarities 
in  its  distribution.     Several    organs  or   structures    are  frequently 
afleeted  at  the  same  time ;  but  in  adults  tubercle  is  often  confined 
to  the  lungs  in  chronic  cases.    In  most  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  grey 
granulations  are  seen  throughout  almost  every  organ  in  the  body 
and  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  disease  that  it  attacks  many 
structures.    Parts  actively  growing  are  very  liable  to  be  implicated, 
lhe  most  frequent  seats  of  tubercle  are  the  lungs  and  respiratory  pas- 
sages; the  bronchial,  mesenteric,  and  other  absorbent  glands;  the  intes- 
tines ;  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  pericardium  ;  the  cerebral  meninges  • 
bones  and  joints ;  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  the  thyroid  gland  in  acute' 
cases.    It  is  less  commonly  met  with  in  the  kidneys  and  genito-urinary 
passages ;  m  the  testes  or  vesiculaa  seminales  ;  or  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  1  abercular  ulcers,  with  tubercles,  occasionally  occur  on  the  ton<nie 
or  throat.  Tubercles  may  be  observed  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye-ball 
ma  large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis,  but  rarely  in  the 
retina.    Among  the  less  frequent  seats  of  tubercle  are  the  prostate 
friand,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  walls  of  the 
peart  and  the  marrow  of  bones.    It  is  only  very  exceptionally  met  with 
™  other  structures,  and  Litten  never  found  it  in  the  pancreas,  salivary 
glands   or  voluntary  muscles.    Tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  lupus 
scTottiloderrrna,  and  certain  forms  of  lichen  and  erythema;  and  they 
ave  been  found  in  connection  with  some  non-tubercular  lesions  as 
chancre  and  malignant  growths.  ' 
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Symptoms. — It  would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  discuss  the 
clinical  history  of  tuberculosis  at  any  length  here,  as  this  part  of  the 
subject  will  have  to  be  fully  dealt  with  in  relation  to  its  more  impor- 
tant local  manifestations;    and  its  acute  variety  is  separately  con- 
sidered in  the  present  chapter.     Should  any  individual  present  the 
characters  already  described  as  pertaining  to  tubercular  or  scrofulous 
subjects,  these  should  certainly  not  be  ignored,  as  indicating  a  tendency 
to  lesions  of  this  nature,  or  their  actual  presence.    The  local  develop- 
ment of  tubercle  is  usually  accompanied  with  corresponding  local 
symptoms,  and  often  with  definite  physical  signs  or  objective  ap- 
pearances ;  while  not  uncommonly  cases  are  more  or  less  complicated, 
owing  to  different  structures  being  involved.    The  detection  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  especially  in  sputum,  is  now  regarded  as  highly  mrportant  in 
relation  to  the  clinical  investigation  and  diagnosis  of  tubercular  caseSi 
General  symptoms  are  present  in  most  instances,  and  are  frequently 
pronounced,  especially  pyrexia,  wasting,  anaemia,  and  other  signs  of 
failure  of  nuti-ition,  with  night-sweats,  weakness,  fatigue,  languor,  and 
allied  subjective  sensations.    The  course  and  duration  of  cases  of  tuber- 
cular disease  vary  within  wide  limits,  while  they  often  exhibit  intervals 
of  improvement  or  arrest  during  their  progress.    Sooner  or  later  most 
of  them  terminate  fatally,  but  modern  treatment  has  certainly  made  the 
outlook  in  many  instances  far  less  grave  than  formerly. 

Prevention  and  Treatment. — Only  a  few  general  remarks  need  be 
made  here  on  this  subject,  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  detail  in  relation  to  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  any  special  points  requiring  notice  will  be  referred  to  in 
connection  with  other  local  manifestations  of  the  disease.    Obviously  the 
first  consideration  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  procreation  of  chil- 
dren with  a  hereditary  tendency  to  tubercle,  and  hence  the  questions  of 
marriage  and  child-bearing  are  not  uncommonly  submitted  to  the  medical 
adviser,  though  his  advice  is  by  no  means  always  followed.    Every  case 
must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  but  should  a  man  or  woman,  or  still 
more  both,  be  suffering  from  active  or  pronounced  tubercular  disease, 
clearly  marriage  ought  to  be  interdicted.    In  the  case  of  children  or 
young  persons  in  whom  there  is  a  marked  hereditary  predisposition,  or 
who  present  the  appearances  indicating  a  tubercular  tendency,  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention  by  judicious  measures.    In  the 
first  place  all  hygienic  conditions,  as  well  as  diet,  should  be  rigidly  ' 
attended  to.    Fresh  air  and  sunlight ;  suitable  exercise  ;  warm  clothing ; 
change  to  the  seaside,  with  salt-water  baths,  or  a  residence  in  some  high 
altitude;  nutritious  diet  carefully  regulated,  with  plenty  of  good  milk; 
and  avoidance  of  undue  mental  excitement  or  work,  are  among  the  chief 
requirements.     Not  uncommonly  a  permanent  change  of  climate  is 
advisable,  or  even  imperative.     Great  care  is  demanded  as  regards  the 
choice  of  occupation.    The  digestive  organs  must  be  kept  in  order;  and 
all  sources  of  irritation  in  connection  with  these  organs  should  be  speedily 
removed.    Cod-liver  oil ;  iron  in  various  forms,  especially  steel-wine, 
syrup  of  phosphate,  or  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  in  some  instances  ;  and 
other  tonics,  properly  administered,  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  these 
cases. 

A  consideration  of  the  questions  already  discussed,  bearing  upon  the 
modes  of  infection  of  tuberculosis,  will  indicate  the  broad  lines  to  be 
followed  as  regards  humanity  at  large,  in  its  prevention  and  treatment. 
It  is  easy  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  hygienic  conditions,  occupation,  good 
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food,  maintenance  of  sound  health,  and  other  matters,  but  unfortunately 
but  too  commonly  they  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  isolation  of,  or 
.avoidance  of  close  contact  with  persons  suffering  from  tubercular 
disease  ;  the  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  rooms  which  have 
been  occupied  by  such  persons  ;  the  modes  of  dealing  with  sputum  and 
•other  infective  materials  ;  and  the  avoidance  of  tuberculous  milk  and 
meat,  are  all  important  parts  of  preventive  treatment.  Seeing  that  the 
respiratory  organs  are  so  commonly  affected  with  tubercular  disease,  it 
is  obviously  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  guard  as  much  as  possible 
against  all  causes  which  tend  to  injure  or  irritate  these  organs,  and  not 
to  neglect  even  the  slightest  pulmonary  symptoms  in  persons  who  are 
at  all  predisposed.  In  such  persons  also  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the 
•chest  from  time  to  time. 

The  treatment  of  individual  patients  suffering  from  actual  tubercular 
ase  presents  much  variety,  and  always  requires  intelligent  considera- 
tion. As  a  rule  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  demand  supporting  and 
tonic  measures,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  general  nutrition. 
Xumerous  antiseptic  and  other  "  specific  "  methods  are  now  much  in 
vogue,  but  in  the  ways  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  often  do  much 
more  harm  than  good.  Symptoms  of  various  kinds,  both  local  and 
general,  frequently  demand  attention.  The  question  of  surgical  inter- 
ference requires  careful  consideration  in  certain  cases,  and  not  uncom- 
monly operative  measures  afford  excellent  results.  Other  local  methods 
of  treatment  are  applicable  to  tubercular  lesions  of  particular  struc- 
tures. 

Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis. 

Pathology  and  JEtiology. — There  is  a  distinct  and  important  class 
of  cases  in  which  a  more  or  less  acute  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  takes 
place,  which  become  disseminated  through  many  of  the  organs  and 
structures  of  the  body,  being  often  found  in  large  numbers.  The  lungs, 
liver,  and  spleen  are  always  affected  in  these  cases  ;  almost  as  frequently 
the  kidneys,  thyroid  gland,  marrow  of  bones,  heart,  and  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye-ball ;  less  constantly  the  serous  membranes  and  the 
meninges.  The  distribution  may  be  fairly  uniform,  but  is  often  very 
unequal  in  different  structures. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  occurs  chiefly  during  early  life,  but  maybe 
met  with  from,  infancy  even  to  advanced  age  ;  it  is  much  more  common 
in  males  than  females.  It  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  during  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  and  sometimes  the  complaint  assumes  a  quasi-epidemic 
character.  It  may  occur  in  persons  apparently  quite  healthy  ;  but 
commonly  supervenes  upon  some  previous  tubercular  affection  or  caseous 
centre,  such  as  chronic  phthisis,  scrofulous  affections  of  bones  or  joints, 
scrofulous  glandular  abscesses,  tubercular  mesenteric  or  bronchial  glands, 
or  tubercular  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  It  is  said  to  be 
rather  frequent  after  aspiration  for  pleuritic  effusion,  but  the  pleurisy  is 
then  supposed  to  be  tubercular.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  sometimes 
becomes  developed  after  an  attack  of  one  of  the  exanthemata,  as  measles 
or  typhoid  fever.  The  condition  is  explained  by  a  rapid  general  infec- 
tion with  the  tubercle  bacilli  or  their  spores,  which  are  set  free  from  the 
pr<>existing  tubercular  focus.  Probably  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
cannot  be  explained,  some  such  focus  is  present  which  has  not  been  dis- 
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covered.  Ponflick  found  in  some  instances  an  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the- 
thoracic  duct,  with  destruction  of  the  tubercular  growth  ;  more  frequently 
tuberculosis  of  lai'ge  venous  trunks,  especially  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
as  described  by  Weigert,  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  It  has  occasionally  followed  operations  for  tubercular 
diseases,  such  as  resection  of  a  joint. 

Symptoms. — It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  definite  and  concise 
clinical  history  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Different  cases  of  this- 
complaint  present  very  different  symptoms,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  classify  them  into  distinct  groups,  but  individual  cases  present 
many  intermediate  grades  and  variations  from  the  recognized  types. 
The  phenomena  observed  are  general  and  local,  the  former  depending- 
upon  the  infection  of  the  system,  the  latter  partly  or  entirely  upon  the 
implication  of  particular  organs  or  structures.  As  a  rule  only  the  lungs 
and  brain  originate  prominent  local  symptoms  ;  but  acute  tuberculosis 
of  the  spleen  and  of  the  choroid  can  often  be  made  out  by  clinical 
examination. 

General. — Acute  miliary   tuberculosis   commences   in   many  cases 
gradually,  with  a  feeling  of  general  languor  and  heaviness  ;  irritability 
or  restlessness ;  loss  of  appetite,  with  thirst ;  and  headache.    In  other 
cases  repeated  rigors  occur,  with  early  and   marked  constitutional 
symptoms.    Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom  at  the  onset.    In  some- 
instances  the  prominent  phenomena  are  from  the  first  connected  either 
with  the  nervous  or  the  respiratory  system.    More  or  less  speedily  the- 
general   symptoms   become   pronounced   as  a  rule,  including  feveiv 
wasting,  anosmia,  profuse  sweating,  and  increasing  debility,  with  a  weak 
and  rapid  pulse.    Acute  tuberculosis  is  almost  always  attended  with 
pyrexia,  but  not  invariably  ;  while  its  degree  varies,  and  its  course  is  in 
no  way  characteristic  or  typical.    In  one  class  of  cases  the  temperature 
is  high,  reaching  from  103°  to  105°,  and  rising  continuously,  so  that 
the  temperature-curve  may  be  very  like  that  of  typhoid  fever.  In 
other  instances  it  is  not  high,  but  very  irregular ;  or  it  may  remit  or- 
intermit  quite  regularly  for  some  time,  if  the  duration  of  the  disease  is- 
prolonged.    A  regular  daily  rise  of  temperature  has  been  occasionally 
observed  ;  or  even  a  febrile  paroxysm  with  a  distinct  chill.    There  may 
be  a  marked  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  before  death.    Patients  suffering 
from  acute  tuberculosis  are  always  evidently  weak  and  ill,  and  the 
tendency  is  towards  progressive  emaciation  and  debility,  until  at  last 
they  become  extremely  wasted  and  prostrated.     A  peculiar  pallor 
of  the  face,  with  marked  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  is  said  to- 
be  very  striking  and  characteristic  in  some  instances.  A  feeling  of  great 
anxiety  and  oppression  may  also  be  experienced,  which  is  evident  in  the 
expression.    A  roseolar  eruption  on  the  skin  has  been  observed  occa- 
sionally ;  and  herpes  may  break  out  about  the  lips.    In  one  group  of 
cases  the  symptoms  assiime  a  distinctly  typhoid  character,  with  a  dry 
and  brown  tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  lips,  and  low  nervous  pheno- 
mena.   The  pulse  usually  ranges  from  100  to  120,  but  may  be  much  more- 
frequent,  and  is  readily  hurried,  while  it  is  weak  and  small,  and  some- 
times irregular.    Loss  of  appetite  and  thirst  continue  throughout ;  the 
bowels  are  generally  constipated,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  more  or- 
less  diarrhoea  occurs.    Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  detected  in  the  blood 
in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Local. — Among  the  local  phenomena,  dyspnoea  is  usually  a  very  pro- 
minent symptom  in  acute  tuberculosis,  and  may  become  extreme.  Not 
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only  is  the  breathing  much  hurried,  especially  during  the  more  advanced 
stages,  reaching  in  some  instances  40,  60,  or  70  per  minute,  but  it  is  often 
peculiarly  deep,  and  sometimes  noisy.  When  the  lungs  and  pleurae  are 
involved,  there  will  probably  be  pains  in  the  sides,  and  more  or  less 
cough,  but  the  latter  may  be  very  slight.  Expectoration  is  generally 
scanty,  and  not  characteristic ;  it  is  said  not  to  contain  bacilli  unless  old 
pulmonary  phthisis  exists.  The  physical  signs  in  connection  with  the  lungs 
vary,  but  are  usually  not  marked,  and  of  an  indefinite  character.  Aus- 
cultation generally  reveals  various  rhonchi,  and  numerous  medium-sized 
or  small  moist  rales  scattered  over  the  chest. 

In  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  mind  remains  clear  to 
the  last ;  in  others  prominent  nervous  symptoms  appear  at  an  early 
period,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  delirium,  or  stupor.  These  are  often 
the  result  of  the  general  infection  and  high  fever,  or  perhaps  of  poison- 
in  g  by  the  chemical  products  of  the  bacilli,  but  in  a  certain  proportion 
-of  cases  definite  signs  of  tubercular  meningitis  supervene,  either  at  an' 
early  or  at  a  late  stage,  which  tend  to  obscure  other  phenomena.  The 
meningeal  affection  is  common  in  infants  and  young  children.  Occa- 
sionally indications  of  tubercular  peritonitis  appear.  The  spleen  is 
■enlarged,  sometimes  considerably,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  it  can  be 
felt  on  palpation. 

Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  discovery  of  tubercles  in 
the  choroid  in  acute  tuberculosis,  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
They  usually  appear  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  may  be  visible 
some  time  before  death.  These  choroidal  tubercles  are  in  the  form  of 
yellowish-white,  rounded  spots,  usually  very  minute,  but  sometimes, 
when  confluent,  as  large  as  the  optic  disc ;  they  shade  off  gradually 
into  the  surrounding  pigment.  They  may  be  watched  in  their  growth 
from  day  to  day,  and  their  changes  may  also  be  observed.  Vision  is 
rarely  affected  by  them. 

Varieties. — Cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  have  been  divided, 
according  to  their  course  and  prominent  symptoms,  into  acute  febrile  ; 
adynamic  or  typhoid;  insidious  or  indefinite;  intermittent;  pulmonary;  and 
meningeal  or  cerebral.  While  recognizing  these  groups,  however,  it  must 
again  be  mentioned  that  all  gradations  between  them  are  met  with. 
The  duration  of  the  complaint  usually  ranges  from  two  to  ei°-ht  weeks ; 
and  the  termination  may  be  said  to  be  always  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
recognize  in  many  cases,  and  not  uncommonly  the  condition  has  been 
found  after  death  when  not  suspected  during  life.  It  is  a  disease 
which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  obscure  cases,  especially 
in  children  and  young  persons.  The  diagnosis  may  be  materially 
assisted  by  a  history  of  hereditary  predisposition;  or  by  the 
presence  of  some  tubercular  or  scrofulous  lesion,  upon  which  acute 
tuberculosis  is  likely  to  supervene.  The  complaint  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  certain  fevers,  especially  typhoid  fever,  and  these 
must  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  their  characteristic  symptoms, 
or  of  any  skin-eruption,  except  in  rare  instances  in  which  a  rash  like 
that,  of  typhoid  is  observed  in  acute  tuberculosis.  The  combination  of 
phenomena  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  acute  tuberculosis  is  usually 
founded  are  the  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  associated  with  tho 
absence  of  any  adequate  local  cause;  the  irregular  and  atypical  fever; 
Peculiar  pallor  with  cyanosis;  marked  dyspnoea,  with  hurried  and 
oeep  breathing;  very  frequent  and  weak  pulse;  and  the  rapid  down- 
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ward  course  of  the  illness  in  most  cases.  The  development  of  symptoms, 
indicating  tubercular  meningitis  or  peritonitis  would  help  to  clear  up 
any  obscurity.  The  observation  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  is  very  im- 
portant in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  tuberculosis.  The  detection  of  bacilli 
in  the  blood  is  also  regarded  as  a  significant  factor. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  cases  much  difficulty  arises  in  diagnosing 
between  severe  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  and  acute  tuberculosis  in 
which  the  lungs  are  involved,  especially  in  elderly  people.  The 
general  symptoms  are  to  be  mainly  relied  on  ;  with  the  abundance  of 
the  rales,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  expectoration  in  cases  of 
bronchitis. 

Prognosis. — This  is  extremely  grave,  and  although  cases  of  supposed 
recovery  from  acute  general  tuberculosis  have  been  reported,  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis  is  always  open  to  doubt.  Possibly  a  favourable  result 
may  be  brought  about  in  cases  where  the  condition  is  limited  to  one- 
particular  structure. 

Treatment. — But  little  can  be  done  in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  treatment  is  mainly  symptomatic.  Full  doses  of  quinine- 
or  other  antipyretics;  the  judicious  administration  of  nourishment  and 
alcoholic  stimulants ;  and  the  use  of  cold  applications  to  the  skin,  or 
tepid  baths,  with  an  ice-bag  to  the  head,  are  the  chief  measures  indicated. 
Some  advocate  the  employment  of  antiseptics.  As  preventive  measures 
against  this  condition  may  be  mentioned  the  removal  by  surgical  mea- 
sures of  any  local  lesions  which  might  act  as  centres  of  tubercular 
infection  ;  and  careful  attention  to  children  during  couvalescence  from 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  other  predisposing  diseases. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism  is  a  name  applied  to  diseases  and  conditions  of  very  different- 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  in  reality  of  a  local  nature.  It  will  be  con- 
venient, however,  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter  the  several  com- 
plaints which  may  be  fairly  included  under  the  term. 

I.  Acute  Aeticulae  Rheumatism — Rheumatic  Fever. 

Pathology.— The  pathology  of  acute  rheumatism  is  still  much  disputed. 
Some  writers  start  with  the  fundamental  theory  of  a  "basic  arthriti<j 
stock  or  diathesis,"  from  which  spring  as  branches  two  main  cla-ses 
of  disorder,  commonly  recognized  as  rheumatism  and  gout. 

A  favourite  view  held  is  that  the  immediate  pathological  cause  of  rheu- 
matic fever  consists  in  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some  morbid  poison  or 
poisons,  generated  within  the  system,  in  consequence  of  some  derange- 
ment of  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  eliminat  ion.  which  act  as  direct 
irritants  to  certain  tissues.  These  agents  are.  moreover,  commonly 
believed  to  be  of  an  acid  nature,  and  acute  rheumatism  lias  been  definitely 
referred  to  the  action  of  lactic  acid.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  usual 
phenomena  of  the  complaint  have  been  produced  by  injecting  this  acid' 
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into  serous  cavities,  as  well  as  during  its  internal  administration  for 
diabetes.  Some  writers,  however,  maintain  that  different  acids  may  cause 
rheumatism  ;  and  Haig  thinks  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
this  disease  and  gout. 

Another  theory  is  that  rheumatic  fever  depends  upon  some  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system.  Mr.  Hutchinson  calls  rheumatism  a 
"catarrhal  arthritis,"  and  is  of  opinion  "that  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  lia- 
bility to  joint-disease,  brought  about  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
through  reflex  nervous  influence."  Others  think  that  the  nerve-centres 
are  affected  by  lactic  or  other  acids,  and  that  they  react  upon  the  joints  ; 
while  still  another  view  supposes  that  a  primary  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  leads  to  trophic  changes,  or  to  disorder  of  nutrition  and 
its  consequences.  Dr.  Harkin  associates  acute  rheumatism  with  the 
nervous  system,  but  believes  that  it  is  essentially  a  specific  form  of 
endocarditis  of  neuropathic  origin,  generally  allied  with  myocarditis, 
which  leads  to  subsequent  changes  in  other  structures. 

Prof.  Latham,  of  Cambridge,  has  propounded  a  very  elaborate  theory 
as  to  the  pathology  of  acute  rheumatism.  He  believes  that  glycocine  is 
abundantly  formed  in  the  tissues,  as  well  as  uric  and  lactic  acids.  Gly- 
cocine is  derived  from  glycocholic  acid,  a  constituent  of  bile,  which  is 
normally  transformed  in  the  intestines  into  this  substance  and  cholic 
acid  :  the  glycocine  passes  to  the  liver  and  is  changed  into  urea.  Im- 
perfect hepatic  metabolism  leads  to  the  combination  of  glycocine  with 
other  substances  to  form  uric  acid.  This  acid  affects  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  controlling  the  arterioles  of  the  muscles,  at  first  stimulating  and 
then  paralyzing  them,  and  causing  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  followed  by 
increased  hydration  and  oxidation,  and  consequent  pyrexia.  Excessive 
formation  of  lactic  acid  leads  also  to  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  of  the 
affected  parts,  and  stimulation  of  the  sweat-centres. 

The  germ-tlieory  has  been  applied  to  acute  rheumatism,  and  by  some 
pathologists  is  regarded  with  much  favour.  Hueter  supposed  that 
micrococci  enter  the  system  and  set  up  endocarditis,  the  joint-affection 
being  secondary  to  this,  and  due  to  embolism.  Bacilli  and  micrococci 
have  been  described  in  the  blood,  in  serous  and  synovial  effusions,  and 
in  endocardial  lesions  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  disease  has  been  reproduced  in  animals  by  injecting  a 
cultivated  species  of  micrococcus,  obtained  from  the  articular  fluid  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever. 

Maclagan  believes  that  the  poison  of  rheumatism  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
miasm,  introduced  from  without,  generically  allied  to,  but  specifically 
distinct  from,  that  of  malaria. 

.Etiology. — 1.  Exciting  causes. — The  ordinary  exciting  cause  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  a  sudden  chill,  especially  induced  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet;  sitting  in  a  draught  when  heated  or  perspiring ;  or  neglecting  to 
change  wet  clothes.  It  is  believed  that  the  complaint  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  excessive  muscular  exertion.  In  not  a  few  instances  no  definite 
cause  can  be  fixed  upon.  Errors  in  diet,  digestive  and  hepatic  derange- 
ments, suppression  of  menses,  excessive  lactation,  and  numerous  other 
disturbances  have  been  ranked  as  causes  of  this  complaint,  but  on  no 
adequate  grounds.  Scarlatina  is  followed  by  acute  rheumatism  in  some 
instances,  probably  by  interfering  with  the  excretory  functions  of  the 
skin.    It  seems  to  be  occasionally  connected  with  the  puerperal  state. 

2.  Predisposing  causes. —  Acute  rheumatism  is  distinctly  a  hereditary 
disease,  and  tends  to  run  in  families,  though  to  a  much  less  degree  than 
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gout.  It  chiefly  attacks  for  the  first  time  persons  from  15  to  35  years 
old,  being  especially  frequent  between  16  and  20,  but  no  age  is  exempt, 
and  a  good  many  cases  are  met  with  in  young  children.  Previous 
attacks  decidedly  increase  the  predisposition  to  the  disease.  More 
cases  are  met  with  among  males,  and  in  the  lower  classes,  on  account  of 
their  greater  exposure  to  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.  Climate  and 
season  have  considerable  influence,  the  affection  occurring  mainly  in 
temperate  but  very  moist  climates,  and  where  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  experienced.  It  is  far  less  common  in  tropical  and  very  cold 
countries  ;  and  in  this  country  is  unfrequent  during  the  months  of  ,1  uly, 
August,  and  September.  A  large  number  of  cases  are  met  with  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  The  same  conditions  influence  the  pre- 
valence of  the  complaint  at  different  seasons.  A  state  of  ill-health  from 
any  cause  is  said  to  predispose  to  rheumatic  fever,  as  well  as  mental 
depression  or  anxiety;  but  many  individuals  are  attacked  when  in 
apparently  pei'fect  health  and  spirits.  Joints  which  are  much  used,  or 
which  have  been  injured,  are  particularly  liable  to  become  affected  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Occupations  involving  exposure  and  hard 
work  predispose  materially  to  acute  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  changes  associated  with  acute 
rheumatism  are  chiefly  evident  in  connection  with  fibrous,  fibro-serous, 
and  synovial  structures.  A  variable  number  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs 
present  evidences  of  acute  inflammation.  The  synovial  membrane  is 
very  vascular,  thickened,  and  relaxed  ;  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  more 
or  less  lymph;  and  the  joint  contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid- 
effusion,  chiefly  serous,  but  having  fibrinous  flakes  and  leucocytes  floating 
in  it.  The  tissues  around  an  affected  joint  are  more  or  less  infiltrated 
with  fluid.  In  cases  of  long  duration  pus  may  form,  and  the  cartilages 
sometimes  become  eroded,  but  these  changes  are  very  exceptional.  The 
sheaths  of  tendons  may  also  be  inflamed,  and  occasionally  they  contain 
a  purulent  fluid.  The  muscles  are  often  dark,  soft,  and  infiltrated  in 
fatal  cases. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  death  occurs  from  rheumatic  fever, 
the  morbid  appearances  characteristic  of  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  or 
myocarditis  are  visible.  Fibrinous  vegetations  are  common  in  the  heart, 
even  when  no  inflammation  exists.  Evidences  of  pleurisy,  or  of  pul- 
monary or  other  complications  may  also  be  present.  The  blood  often 
becomes  buffed  and  cupped  during  coagulation  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  lactic  acid  can  be  detected 
in  it. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Invasion. — An  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  may  set  in 
gradually,  being  preceded  by  a  state  of  general  ill-health  for  some  time ; 
but  usually  the  invasion  is  prominently  marked  by  chills,  or  occasionally 
by  distinct  rigors.  These  are  followed  by  pyrexia,  with  general 
muscular  pains  ;  and  soon  the  joints  or  other  structures  become  affected. 

2.  Actual  attach. — When  acute  rheumatism  is  established,  the  symp- 
toms are  in  most  cases  very  characteristic,  being  both  general  and  local, 
the  latter  being  connected  mainly  with  the  joints,  but  the  two  classes  of 
symptoms  are  by  no  means  always  in  proportion  to  each  other. 

a.  General. — The  patient  complains  of  general  aching  and  stiffness, 
and  usually  presents  an  aspect  of  suffering,  combined  with  restlessness 
and  weariness,  but  is  unable  to  move,  on  account  of  the  painful  state  of 
the  joints,  being  often  strikingly  helpless.  Usually  there  is  copious 
perspiration,  the  patient  being  bathed  in  sw  eat,  which  has  a  peculiarly 
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sour  or  acrid  smell,  and  is  generally  very  acid  in  reaction;  this  is  not 
invariably  tbe  case,  however,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  sweat  maybe  acid, 
neutral,  or  alkaline  over  different  parts  of  the  skin  in  the  same  patient. 
Sudamina  appear  not  uncommonly,  and  may  be  extremely  abundant, 
coining  out  in  successive  crops.  There  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  ac- 
companying pyrexia.  The  pulse  is  generally  full  and  strong.  The 
tomme  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  coating;  while  there  is  much 
thirst,  with  anorexia,  and  constipation.  The  urine  is  markedly  febrile, 
-deposits  urates  abundantly,  and  sometimes  contains  a  little  albumen. 
Patients  often  cannot  sleep  on  account  of  the  pain  which  they  suffer, 
but  there  are  no  particular  head-symptoms  as  a  rule.  Occasionally 
slight  delirium  is  observed.  In  some  cases  of  a  low  type  the  general 
symptoms  in  acute  rheumatism  tend  to  assume  a  "  typhoid"  character. 

b.  Local. — It  is  the  middle-sized  joints  which  are  most  commonly 
attacked  in  rheumatic  fever,  namely,  the  elbows,  wrists,  knees,  and 
ankles,  but  the  other  articulations  are  by  no  means  exempt.  Usually 
many  joints  are  involved  in  succession,  the  complaint  exhibiting  an 
erratic  tendency,  and  often  the  symptoms  subside  in  one  articulation  as 
they  appear  in  another,  but  several  may  be  implicated  together.  The 
same  joint  may  be  attacked  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  illness. 
A  disposition  to  symmetry  as  to  the  joints  affected  is  frequently  noticed. 

The  skin  over  an  affected  joint  is  more  or  less  red,  either  uniformly 
or  in  patches ;  and  hot.  Various  degrees  of  swelling  are  noticed, 
due  partly  to  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around  the  articulation, 
partly  to  effusion  into  its  interior.  The  skin  sometimes  pits  on 
pressure.  There  is  considerable  pain  and  tenderness,  which  is  aggra- 
vated at  night ;  and  any  movement  causes  much  distress.  In  character 
the  pain  is  dull  and  aching  as  a  rule,  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to  make 
a  patient,  even  of  strong  nerve,  cry.  Frequently  the  suffering  is  less 
intense  when  the  swelling  is  considerable. 

perature. — The  pyrexia  of  acute  rheumatism  is  of  an  irregularly 
remittent  type.  The  ascent  usually  lasts  about  a  week,  but  it  may  be 
longer  or  shorter  than  this.  The  temperature  in  most  cases  varies  from 
100°  to  104°,  and  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  joints 
involved,  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  but  by  no  means  always. 
The  stationary  period  varies  greatly  in  duration;  there  is  generally  a 
considerable  difference  between  morning  and  evening  temperature. 
Defervescence  is  gradual  and  indefinite  in  most  cases,  crisis  being  rare. 
The  implicated  joints  may  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  other 
parts.  .Rheumatic  fever  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  hyperpyrexia  is 
most  frequently  observed,  a  remarkably  sudden  rise  in  temperature 
taking  place,  attended  with  grave  symptoms,  namely,  severe  rigors; 
marked  general  depression  ;  prominent  nervous  phenomena  ;  and  some- 
times jaundice,  diarrhoea,  or  haemorrhages ;  death  usually  speedily 
fcnsnino'  unless  prevented  by  treatment.  The  temperature  may  reach 
r^°'  11^°)  112°,  or  more,  and  continues  to  rise  after  death.  Irregu- 
larities in  temperature  are  very  common  in  rheumatic  fever,  even  apart 
from  any  complications,  and  the  latter  are  often  not  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  in  this  disease.  A  disproportion  between  the  temperature 
and  the  pulse  is  frequently  observed. 

Subacute  Rheumatism. — A  subacute  variety  of  rheumatism  is  by  no 
means  nnconrmon,  especially  in  hospital  practice,  which  is  very  trouble- 
some. There  is  but  slight  pyrexia,  and  one  or  more  joints  continue  to 
>e  affected  for  a  long  time,  with  but  little  change,  except  that  occasional 
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exacerbations  are  liable  to  occur  from  slight  causes,  or  even  without  any 
evident  cause.  The  joints  implicated  are  not  much  deformed,  nor  are 
they  structurally  altered  to  any  marked  degree.  The  general  condition 
is  usually  much  below  par. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — In  many  cases  certain  internal  organs 
and  structures  are  implicated  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  and  the  resulting  morbid  conditions  are  ordinarily  classed  us 
complications,  but  in  reality  some  of  them  are  parts  of  Ike  diffuse,  and 
they  may  occur  without  any  joint-affection.  At  present  they  will  be 
merely  enumerated,  as  their  symptoms  and  signs  are  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  but  it  must  be  specially  noted  that  they  may  come 
on  very  insidiously,  and  should  therefore  be  constantly  watched  for 
especially  those  connected  with  the  heart,  this  organ  being  examined 
at  least  once  or  twice  daily  during  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  These 
complications  chiefly  include  : — 1.  Cardiac  affections,  namely,  pericar- 
ditis ;  simple  endocarditis,  with  consequent  valvular  disease,  or  malignant 
endocarditis  ;  myocarditis ;  and  the  formation  of  fibrinous  deposits  or 
clots  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  2.  Pulmonary  diseases,  including 
pleurisy ;  pneumonia,  chiefly  catarrhal ;  bronchitis ;  congestion  and 
oedema  of  the  lungs  ;  and  pulmonary  gangrene  in  exceptional  cases. 
3.  Rarely  peritonitis.  4.  Cerebral  and  spinal  meningitis  very  rarely. 
In  alcoholic  subjects  delirium  tremens  may  supervene  ;  and  a  peculiar 
form  of  insanity  has  been  described.  The  cardiac  affections  are  by  far 
the  most  common,  and  are  especially  frequent  in  the  young,  being 
met  with  in  cases  of  all  grades  of  severity,  although  their  frequency  and 
intensity  are  as  a  rule  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  joint-affection. 
They  become  more  common  in  second  and  third  attacks.  Rheumatic 
pericarditis  is  said  to  be  three  times  more  frequent  in  men  above  the  age 
of  twenty-five  than  in  women,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  laborious 
occupations  which  men  follow.  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  not 
uncommonly  associated,  especially  in  young  subjects  ;  and  sometimes 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  complications  occur  together,  a  very  grave  com- 
bination. 

Choreiform  movements  are  not  uncommon  in  acute  rheumatism,  or 
even  a  distinct  attack  of  chorea,  especially  in  children,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  of  embolic  origin.  Rheumatic  subjects  are  liable 
to  serious  inflammatory  affections  in  connection  with  the  eye,  namely,, 
ophthalmia,  sclerotitis,  or  iritis.  Cutaneous  complications  not  uncom- 
monly accompany  acute  rheumatism,  of  the  nature  of  erythema,  urticaria, 
or  purpura.  These  eruptions  have  been  variously  named,  such  as  peliosis 
rheumatica,  erythema  multiforme,  and  purpura  urticans;  erythema 
nodosum  is  an  important  form.  Orchitis  or  inflammation  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  occasionally  met  with.  Thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  legs 
is  a  possible  complication.  Rheumatism  appears  to  have  a  definite 
relation  to  acute  tonsillitis,  the  two  complaints  being  sometimes  asso- 
ciated, and  Dr.  "William  Hill  has  described  different  forms  of  tonsillitis, 
in  rheumatic  fever,  snbacute  rheumatism,  and  the  chronic  rheumatic 
state.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  rheumatism  and  gout  may 
be  present  in  the  same  subject,  constituting  true  "  rheumatic  gout. 

Sequela;  very  often  follow  rheumatic  fever,  the  most  important  of 
these  being  permanent  organic  disease  of  one  or  more  of  the  orifices  or 
valves  of  the  heart,  especially  I  he  mitral  and  aortic,  subsequently  leading 
to  more  or  less  extensive  changes  in  this  organ.  Pericardial  adhesions 
remain  after  pericarditis.    Not  uncommonly  the  patient  continues  in  a 
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■weak  and  anaemic  condition  for  some  time.  In  one  case  which  came 
under  my  observation,  a  state  of  imbecility  remained  after  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  certain  subcutaneous  nodules, 
originally  described  by  Drs.  Barlow  and  Warner  as  occurring  in 
children  and  young  adults,  the  subjects  of  rheumatism  and  chorea. 
They  are  observed  in  connection  with  fascia?  and  tendons,  especially 
near  joints,  most  frequently  over  the  back  of  the  elbow,  over  the 
malleoli,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  patella.  They  vary  in  size  from  a 
mustard  seed  to  a  bitter  almond  ;  are  slightly  movable  usually ;  mostly 
symmetrical  ;  and  consist  of  loose  fibrous  bundles,  sometimes  very  vas- 
cular, but  never  becoming  bony.  The  skin  over  them  is  simply  raised, 
without  any  heat,  pain,  redness,  or  infiltration  ;  and  often  there  is  no- 
pyrexia,  marked  fever  being  rare.  The  nodules  may  appear  in  one  crop, 
or  iu  succession ;  or  they  may  subside  partially  or  entirely,  and  then 
reappear.  Later  observations  have  shown  that  they  may  be  met  with  in. 
adults:  and  also  in  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Terminations. — Cases  of  rheumatic  fever 
differ  greatly  in  severity,  and  therefore  their  course  and  duration  are 
exceedingly  variable,  but  favourable  cases  generally  become  convalescent 
within  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Complications  will  necessarily 
materially  influence  their  duration.  Helapses  are  also  frequent.  The 
termination  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  in  recovery,  so  far  as  the 
general  health  is  concerned,  but  permanent  cardiac  mischief  is  often 
established.  Sometimes  stiffness  of  joints  continues  for  a  considerable 
period,  or  they  may  become  chronically  affected  ;  they  are  also  liable  to 
subsequent  neuralgic  pains.  Death  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
generally  results  either  from  internal  complications  ;  or  from  hyper- 
pyrexia. 

Diagnosis. — Gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  the  chief  diseases  from 
which  acute  rheumatism  has  to  be  distinguished  ;  the  points  of  difference- 
will  be  considered  under  gout.  Articular  rheumatism  has  also  to  be- 
diacrnosed  from  the  other  forms.  Rheumatic  fever  may  be  simulated  by 
erysipelas,  pyaemia,  trichinosis,  acute  necrosis  of  bones  or  osteo-myelitis, 
dengue,  influenza,  or  the  early  stage  of  glanders.  The  symptoms  occurring 
during  the  apyrexial  period  of  relapsing  fever  may  also  resemble  those 
of  acute  rheumatism.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  between  local 
inflammation  or  other  affections  of  a  joint  and  rheumatism,  especially  in 
infants.  It  must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  the  joints  may  not  be 
implicated  in  the  least  in  a  rheumatic  case,  or  so  slightly  that  they  are 
overlooked  ;  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  recognition  of  acute- 
rheumatism  in  young  children  under  such  circumstances.  The  presence 
of  subcutaneous  nodules  is  considered  by  Drs.  Barlow  and  Warner  as- 
an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  rheumatic  condition,  when  associated  with 
chorea  and  heart  disease,  although  no  history  of  rheumatic  fever  can  be 
obtained. 

Prognosis. — Aa  regards  life  and  death,  the  prognosis  is  very  favour- 
able, in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  grave 
with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  patient,  on  account  of  the 
Organic  mischief  which  remains.  The  chief  indications  of  immediate 
danger  are  a  very  high  temperature,  or  one  remaining  high  for  some 
time  ;  Revere  nervous  disturbance,  with  delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma; 
•dynamic  symptoms;  extensive  complications  affecting  the  heart  or 
lun^s,  or,  still  more,  a  combination  of  both;  cerebral  or  spinal  menin- 
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gitis ;  and  a  failure  of  the  excretory  functions.  Chorea  is  considered  to 
be  a  highly  dangerous  complication,  especially  when  accompanied  with 
dysphagia.  The  subcutaneous  nodules  in  children,  although  unimpor- 
tant in  themselves,  are  said  to  be  of  serious  import,  because  in  several 
•cases  the  associated  heart-disease  has  been  found  actively  progressive 

Treatment. — The  indications  which  need  attention  in  manao-ino.  a  Ji 
case  of  rheumatic  fever  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 1.  To  study  the 
general  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  to  protect  carefully  against  exposure 
2.  To  encourage  free  excretion.  3.  To  get  rid  of  or  neutralize  the  poison 
•or  poisons  in  the  system,  if  this  can  be  effected.  4.  To  attend  to  the 
joints.  5.  To  relieve  symptoms.  6.  To  use  every  precaution  ao-ainst 
•complications  ;  and  treat  them  as  they  arise. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  a  patient  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever 
should  be  restored  to  health  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  consequence  that  the  attack  should  be  passed  through 
without  any  permanent  organic  mischief  being  left  behind,  than  that 
convalescence  should  be  established  within  this  or  that  number  of  davs 
or  weeks.  J 

1.  General  management. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bed. 
on  a  smooth,  firm,  but  elastic  mattress,  between  soft  blankets,  the  limbs 
being  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  means  of  pillows.  A  flannel 
shirt  should  be  worn,  which  must  be  frequently  changed  when  there  is 
much  sweating.  It  is  important  to  avoid  anything  approaching  a  chill 
hence  the  bed  should  be  carefully  protected  from  draughts,  and  patients 
.should  not  be  allowed  to  throw  off  the  bed-clothes,  which  they  are  much 
inclined  to  do.  It  is  my  practice  in  severe  cases  to  wrap  up  all  the 
middle-sized  joints,  whether  affected  or  not,  in  cotton-wool,  and  also  to 
place  a  thin  layer  of  this  material  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
chest.  The  front  of  the  shirt  may  be  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
flap  covering  the  region  of  the  heart,  so  that  by  drawing  it  aside  this 
region  may  be  examined  without  disturbing  the  patient,  or  unduly 
■exposing  the  chest.  The  cotton-wool  must  be  renewed  when  it  becomes 
impregnated  with  perspiration,  the  surface  being  dried  before  each  fresh 
application  is  made.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  employ  a  cradle  to 
raise  the  bed-clothes,  when  the  joints  of  the  legs  are  very  painful. 

The  diet  ought  not  to  be  too  low,  but  should  consist  of  a  good  quantity 
■of  beef-tea  and  milk,  regularly  administered.  Lemonade,  barley-water, 
or  other  simple  chunks  should  be  freely  allowed,  as  well  as  ice  to  suck,  if 
•desired.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  required  in  ordinary  practice  as  a 
rule ;  m  hospital  practice,  however,  patients  often  need  a  little  wine  or 
brandy,  and  sometimes  considerable  quantities  are  called  for  d  uring  the 
progress  of  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  when  there  exists  a  marked 
tendency  towards  debility  or  prostration.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
regularly  opened. 

2.  Medicinal  treatment. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  at  the 
present  day  that  no  one  routine  line  of  treatment  can  be  absolutely 
relied  upon  in  dealing  with  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.  Observations 
nave  been  made  to  prove  that  the  disease  runs  an  equally  favourable 
course  without  medicines,  as  when  these  are  administered,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  affected  by  drugs.  This  is  probably  true  with  regard  to  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  if  the  measures  already  mentioned  are  carefully 
attended  to.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  alkaline  treatment  was 
most  in  vogue,  and  I  still  believe  that  it  is  the  most  efficient  in  some 
instances.    In  carrying  out  this  treatment  bicarbonate  of  potassium  is 
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the  preparation  usually  selected,  and  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  30  to  40 
grains  every  two  to  four  hours.  Certain  vegetable  salts,  such  as  the 
citrate  or  tartrate,  are  also  used,  and  these  have  the  advantage  that  they 
can  be  made  into  a  pleasant  drink.  Salts  of  sodium  are  preferred  by 
some  practitioners. 

The  remedies  which  have  continued  most  in  favour  since  their  intro- 
duction for  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  are  salicin,  salicylic- 
acid,  and  salicylates,  especially  the  salicylate  of  sodium.    These  are- 
administered  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  or  30  grains,  at  intervals  of  one 
to  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances.    The  conclusions 
which  I  have  arrived  at  from  personal  experience  of  the  employment  of 
these  drugs  are  : — 1.  That  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  they  are 
highly  efficacious,   speedily  checking   the  progress  of   the  disease ; 
lowering  the  temperature  ;  and  relieving  the  joint-symptoms.    2.  That 
thev  are  more  effectual  in  mild  than  in  severe  cases.    3.  That  these 
drugs  utterly  fail  in  not  a  few  instances,  and  therefore  can  by  no  means 
be  implicitly  relied  upon,  and  certainly  do  not  possess  the  antidotal  or 
almost  specific  action  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  which  has 
been  claimed  for  them.    4.  That  they  are  of  little  or  no  value  in  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  cardiac  complications  ;  and  may  prove  highly 
dangerous,  if  the  action  of  the  heart  is  much  weakened  or  embarrassed.. 
5.  That  in  some  instances  in  which  these  medicines  have  signally  failed,, 
alkalies  or  other  modes  of  treatment  have  proved  undoubtedly  efficacious.. 
Different  practitioners  combine  various  other  drugs  with  these  remedies,, 
to  serve  particular  purposes,  such  as  opium,  aconite,  or  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia;  and  the  combination  of  salicylate  of  sodium  with  bicar- 
bonate of  potassium  is  sometimes  decidedly  advantageous.   The  adminis- 
tration of  this  class  of  drugs  needs  to  be  watched,  as  they  may  produce 
unpleasant  or  even  dangerous  effects.    Salol  was  introduced  as  having 
certain  advantages  over  the  other  preparations,  but  experience  has  not 
proved  favourable  to  its  use. 

Opium  is  another  remedy  of  great  value  in  some  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. It  is  best  given  in  the  solid  form,  in  doses  of  gr.  j-i  every 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  indications  present ;  or  Dover's 
powder  is  sometimes  a  useful  preparation.  This  drug  not  only  relieves 
pain,  procures  sleep,  and  sustains  the  nervous  system ;  but  it  also  calms, 
any  excited  cardiac  action,  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  inflammatory  com- 
plications. Morphine  is  also  very  valuable,  and  should  there  be  much 
pain,  it  may  be  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection. 

Numerous  other  remedies  have  been  advocated  for  acute  rheumatism, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  nitrate  or  iodide  of  potassium,  phosphate 
of  ammonium,  benzoates,  and  various  other  alkaline  salts  ;  lemon-juice, 
n»  quantities  of  from  1  iij  to  %  xij  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours; 
quinine  m  full  doses  ;  and  tincture  of  perchloride  or  other  preparations 
of  iron.  Certain  agents  which  act  powerfully  upon  the  heart  have  also 
been  employed,  namely,  aconite,  digitalis,  and  especially  veratrum 
tmde.  These  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
tendency  to  cardiac  inflammations,  but  require  careful  watching  during 
their  administration.  Some  of  the  modern  antipyretics  have  been  tried, 
such  as  phenazone,  acetanilide,  or  phenacetin,  but  with  doubtful  results. 

Varions  laths  and  allied  methods  of  treatment  have  been  much  em- 
ployed for  rheumatic  fever,  namely: — the  hot-air  or  vapour  bath; 
different  forms  of  cold  bath;  the  wet-pack;  the  hot  blanket  bath ;  or 
sponging  the  skin  with  cold  or  tepid  water. 
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3.  Local  treatment. — If  possible,  it  is  desirable  not  to  apply  anything 
to  the  joints  except  cotton-wool,  but  in  some  instances  the  pain  is  so 
severe  that  other  local  applications  must  be  resorted  to.  As  a  rule 
warm  anodyne  fomentations  or  poultices,  containing  opium,  belladonna, 
or  their  active  principles,  give  most  relief.  To  be  of  any  use  they  must 
be  put  on  very  hot;  be  well-covered  with  oil-silk  or  mackintosh;  anl 
frequently  changed.  I  have  often  tried  the  local  application  of  an 
alkaline  solution,  as  recommended  by  some  authorities,  but  in  ml 
experience  this  measure  has  not  appeared  to  be  of  much  service 
nnless  opium  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  use  of  a  solution  of 
salicylate  of  sodium  in  this  way  has  been  advocated.  Cold  compresses 
have  been  much  commended.  Possibly  the  application  of  two  or  three 
leeches  might  be  serviceable  in  exceptional  cases.  The  treatment  of 
rheumatic  fever  by  extensively  blistering  the  joints,  as  advocated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Herbert  Davies,isnotnovv  practised;  but  the  application  of  small 
blisters  or  of  liquor  epispasticus  to  a  particular  joint  certainly  not  un- 
frequently  speedily  relieves  pain,  and  helps  to  promote  absorption.  If 
an  articulation  remains  chronically  affected,  this  method,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine,  may  be  first  tried;  but  if  a  speedy  effect  is  not 
pi'oduced,  I  have  found  much  benefit  from  strapping  the  articulation 
carefully  and  efficiently  with  ammoniacum  and  mercury  plaster.  If 
there  is  much  effusion,  it  has  been  suggested  to  tap  the  joint  by  means 
of  the  aspirateur. 

4.  Symptomatic  treatment. — The  management  of  most  of  the  symptoms 
which  may  call  for  interference  in  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  occurrence  of 
hyperpyrexia  demands  immediate  recourse  to  the  energetic  employment 
of  cold,  as  described  under  fever  ;  with  quinine  in  full  doses  internally ; 
and  the  free  administration  of  stimulants.  Many  patients  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  this  way  when  in  an  apparently  hopeless  condition. 

5.  The  treatment  of  the  several  complications  of  rheumatic  fever  will 
be  considered  in  their  respective  chapters.  At  present  I  will  only 
express  the  opinion  that  very  rarely  is  any  kind  of  bleeding  justifiable 
for  the  inflammatory  affections,  and  that  calomel  should  never  be  given 
as  an  antiphlogistic.  Dr.  Harkin  advocates  the  early  application  of  a 
blister  over  the  prascordial  region,  to  produce  a  derivative  or  counter- 
irritant  effect  upon  the  inflamed  endocardium,  and  thus  to  prevent 
further  infection.  Opium  must  be  used  with  caution  if  the  lungs  are 
involved  ;  and  free  stimulation  is  then  demanded.  In  cerebral  or  spinal 
meningitis  ice  should  be  applied  locally. 

6.  Much  care  is  needed  during  convalescence  after  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  warm  clothing  being  worn,  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  and 
every  form  of  exposure  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  improved  gradual  ly. 
The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  bed  for  sometime,  and  under  medical 
supervision  until  thoroughly  convalescent ;  and  full  instructions  must 
be  given  as  to  how  to  guard  against  future  attacks.  Should  any  of  the 
joints  remain  chronically  affected,  the  local  applications  already  men- 
tioned must  be  persevered  with,  and  iodide  of  potassium  administered 
internally.  If  the  patient  continues  weak  and  anaemic,  tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  is  of  signal  value,  either  given  alone  or  combined  with 
quinine.  Should  the  heart  be  implicated,  special  care  is  needed,  and  the 
patient  must  rest  as  much  as  possible  for  a  long  time,  so  as  not  to  make 
any  undue  call  upon  this  organ.  A  change  to  a  warm  district  or  climate 
is  often  highly  beneficial  after  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever. 
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2.  Chronic  Articular  Rheumatism. 


Symptoms. — This  affection  is  common  among  elderly  persons,  usually 
■coming  on  gradually  as  age  advances,  but  occasionally  following  one  or 
■more  acute  or  subacute  rheumatic  attacks.  The  fibrous  structures  con- 
nected with,  as  well  as  around  the  articulations,  become  thickened  and 
stiff.  Hence  the  movements  of  the  joints  are  impaired,  and  more  or  less 
dull  aching  pain  is  felt,  which  becomes  worse  at  night,  and  during  damp 
or  cold  weather.  There  are  no  particular  objective  signs  ;  and  the 
joints  are  not  much  altered  in  appearance  as  a  rule.  A  form  of  chronic 
arthritis  is,  however,  met  with,  especially  in  old  persons,  in  which  only 
one.  or  at  most  a  few  joints  are  affected,  gradual  changes  of  a  permanent 
character  being  produced,  and  causing  deformity.  This  condition 
has  been  specially  termed  "  senile  arthritis  "  or  "  rheumatic  gout."  Pro- 
bably it  may  be  associated  with  chronic  changes  in  the  valves  of  the 
heart. 

Treatment. — Patients  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism  should  wear 
flannel  next  the  skin;  and  avoid  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  as  well  as 
rapid  changes  of  temperature.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a 
moderate  amount  of  exercise.  Baths  of  various  kinds  are  useful  in 
different  cases,  such  as  warm,  vapour,  hot-air,  Turkish,  cold,  salt-water, 
sulphur,  or  alkaline  baths.  These  may  also  be  employed  locally,  and 
douches  are  often  very  serviceable.  Much  good  frequently  results  from 
systematic  daily  friction  of  the  affected  joints  with  some  stimulating 
and  anodyne  liniment,  such  as  camphor  liniment  mixed  with  lauclanun° 
or  with  belladonna  or  aconite  liniment ;  as  well  as  from  shampooing' 
kneading,  and  passive  movement.  Local  counter-irritation  by  means  of 
blisters  or  preparations  of  iodine  is  sometimes  beneficial.  Good  results 
frequently  ensue  from  effectually  strapping  an  affected  joint  with  some 
plaster,  such  as  ammoniacum  and  mercury  plaster,  or  iron  plaster,  or 
from  bandaging.  The  application  of  sulphur  under  a  flannel  bandage, 
or  sulphur  fumigation  around  a  joint,  is  another  plan  of  treatment 
recommended  for  ch  ronic  rheumatism.  The  local  use  of  the  constant 
galvanic  current  has  proved  highly  serviceable  in  many  cases.  Massage 
is  also  a  useful  method  of  treatment.  The  combined  use  of  electricity, 
vapour- baths,  and  massage  has  proved  efficacious  in  obstinate  cases. 

The  internal  remedies  which  yield  the  best  results  in  chronic 
rheumatism  are  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  tincture  of  iron. 
Iodide  of  potassium  with  decoction  of  cinchona  is  also  very  useful ;  or  the 
iodide  may  be  combined  with  quinine.  Sulphur,  guaiacum  resin,  sarsa- 
paiilla,  aetata  racemosa,  salicylate  of  sodium,  and  many  other  drugs 
have  been  specially  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint. 
It  is  not  uncommonly  necessary  to  give  some  remedy  to  relieve  pain  and 
to  procure  rest  at  night.  Various  mineral  waters  are  in  many  cases 
•erviceable,  such  as  those  of  Buxton,  Bath,  Harrogate,  Cheltenham 
Learn ir. -_non,  and  certain  of  the  Continental  Spas;  while  a  course  of 
treatment  in  one  or  other  of  these  places  is  also  often  highly  beneficial 
Ihe  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible.  A  small"  quantity  of 
some  alcoholic  stimulant  is  generally  required  by  persons  suffering 
irorn  chronic  rheumatism.  & 
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3.  Muscular  and  Tendinous  Rheumatism — Myalgia. 

The  muscles  are  frequently  the  seat  of  a  very  painful  affection 
supposed  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  the  fibrous  structures  and 
branches  of  nerves  being  also  probably  involved. 

JEtiology. — The  exciting  cause  of  muscular  rheumatism  is  either 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  direct  draught  of  cold  air;  or  excessive 
exertion,  fatigue  from  being  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  posture,  or 
muscular  strain  of  various  kinds.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  adults, 
some  forms  of  the  complaint  being  most  common  among  labouring  men, 
while  others  chiefly  affect  weak  and  anaemic  women.  One  attack  pie- 
disposes  to  others.  The  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  seems  to  increase 
the  tendency  to  muscular  rheumatism. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  first  attack  of  myalgia  is  acute,  and  it 
often  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  or  sets  in  during  the  night.  The  symp- 
toms are  pain  in  the  affected  muscles ;  tenderness,  which  is  often  very 
marked ;  and  stiffness,  with  difficulty  of  movement,  by  which  the  pain 
is  also  much  increased.  The  degree  of  suffering  varies  considerably 
bat  it  may  be  extremely  severe;  sometimes  the  pain  is  only  felt  on 
moving  the  affected  muscles.  In  acute  cases  heat  frequently  increases 
it,  and  it  is  also  worse  at  night,  so  that  patients  suffer  most  when  in 
bed.  Steady  pressure  gives  relief  in  many  cases.  There  may  he  a 
tendency  to  spasm  of  the  affected  muscles.  The  objective  signs  are 
referable  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  keeps  the  involved  structures  as 
much  at  rest  as  possible.  Pyrexia  is  absent,  but  slight  constitutional 
disturbance  may  be  observed,  due  to  the  pain  and  want  of  sleep.  There 
is  no  tendency  towards  any  cardiac  inflammation. 

In  the  acute  form  myalgia  only  lasts  for  a  few  days  as  a  rule,  but  it 
often  becomes  chronic,  or  may  be  so  from  the  first,  and  is  liable  to  return 
again  and  again.  When  muscular  rheumatism  is  chronic,  heat  generally 
relieves,  while  cold  and  damp  weather  aggravates  the  pain. 

Varieties. — Muscular  rheumatism  may  affect  the  voluntary  muscles 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  even  believed  that  it  may  attack  the 
involuntary  muscles.  Its  most  frequent  and  important  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cephalodyuia  or  rheumatism  of  the  scalp,  which  is  characterized 
by  a  form  of  headache,  increased  on  moving  the  muscles  of  the  scalp, 
with  much  soreness  on  pressure. 

2.  Torticollis,  Wry-neck,  or  Stiff-nech.— Muscular  rheumatism  very 
commonly  involves  the  muscles  '  of  the  neck,  especially  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  Usually  it  is  limited  to  one  side,  towards  which  the  neck  is 
more  or  less  immovably  twisted,  constituting  one  form  of  torticollis  or 
wry-neck,  great  pain  being  experienced  on  attempting  to  turn  the  head 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be 
more  particularly  implicated. 

3.  Omodynia,  Scapulodynia,  Dorsodynia. — These  forms  are  very  com- 
monly observed,  especially  among  labouring  men,  the  muscles  abou 
the  shoulder  or  upper  part  of  the  back  being  affected.  A  particular 
form  of  "  shoulder-rheumatism  "  has  been  described,  accompanied  witu 
considerable  pain,  and  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  upp  _ 
limb.    It  is  stated  that  the  pain  is  localized  mainly  in  the  brachial 
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plexus  above  the  clavicle,  and  at  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  girdle,  especially  the  deltoid  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  • 
and  that  there  is  tenderness  at  these  points.    In  more  severe  cases  the 
|  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  extensive.    This  complaint  is  probably 
I  generally  a  mixture  of  tendinous  rheumatism  and  neuritis.    In  some 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice  the  condition  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected mainly  with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  as  it  runs  in  the  bicipital 
.  groove  of  the  humerus.  • 

"  4.  Pleurodynia,  or  Rheumatism  of  the  Chest-walls.— The  muscles  of  the 
chest  are  very  often  implicated,  especially  those  of  the  left  side.  The 
intercostals,  pectorals,  or  serratus  magnus  may  be  involved,  and  the  pain 
appears  to  be  frequently  seated  over  the  inter-digitations  of  the  serratus 
magnns  with  the  external  oblique.  It  is  very  common  in  the  left  infra- 
axillary  region.  It  may  be  exceedingly  intense,  and  is  increased  by  any 
movement  which  brings  the  muscles  into  play.  Respiratory  movements 
are  restrained  on  the  affected  side,  and  such  acts  as  coughino-  or  sneezing' 
cause  much  distress.  Not  unfrequently  the  chief  pain  is  localized  in  a 
point,  and  is  of  a  catching  character,  while  pressure  on  this  point  in- 
creases it,  though  diffused  pressure  with  the  palm  may  o-ive  relief  In 
such  cases  probably  small  branches  of  nerve  are  implicated.  In  other  in- 
stances it  alters  its  position  from  time  to  time.  Pleurodynia  simulates 
pleurisy,  from  which  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  careful  physical 
examination  It  often  results  from  severe  cough,  and  both  sides  are  then 
commonly  affected,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  phthisical  and  bronchitic 
patients. 

5.  Rheumatism  of  the  Abdominal  walls  is  an  exceedingly  painful  com- 
plaint, and  may  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis,  on  account  of  the  marked 
tenderness,  and  interference  with  abdominal  respiratory  movements  It 
not  unfrequently  results  from  straining  during  cough. 

6.  Lumbago.— The  mass  of  muscles,  along  with  the  fascia?,  which 
occupy  the  lumbar  region,  are  amongst  the  most  common  seats  of  muscular 
rnenmatism     It  may  set  m  with  peculiar  rapidity,  or  even  suddenness 

j  and  is  usually  very  severe.  Generally  both  sides  are  affected.  There 
may  be  constant  aching  pain  across  the  loins,  but  this  is  increased 

|  greatly -  on  any  attempt  being  made  to  bring  the  muscles  into  action, 

:  and  it  then  becomes  of  a  sharp,  stabbing  character.  The  patient  keeps 
tne  spine  quite  stiff,  and  generally  a  little  bent  forward;  any  attempt 

;  Z  hthn(\ere^  or.  «tl]1  more,  to  get  up  from  the  sitting  posture,  greatly 
aggravates  the  suffering.    Sometimes  the  patient  cannot  stir  fn  bed 

F^ssnre  intensifies  the  pain  considerably,  and  heat  produces  the  same 

jeirect  in  many  cases. 

I  n  addition  to  these  named  varieties,  muscular  pains  are  common 
KfVni  in  different  parts.    Sometimes  cases  are  met  with 

Much  the  plantar  fascia  and  muscles  are  specially  involved,  causing' 

;  ''ir^'l  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  interfering 
Jjeauy  with  walking.    The  diaphragm  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  a 

L„!k  n  'C  affectl0n>  which  causes  much  distress.    The  muscles  of  the 
f;„'  Jball  may  also  be  affected. 

;  io,  reattn?ent"  —  'ri  acuie  cases  of  mTlscular  rheumatism,  the  first  indica- 
is  to  ,;<  <•(,  tl„;  affected  muscles  at  rest,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  all 
r      '*  ■ r*'|.m-r,|     I  treat  pleurodynia  by  firmly  strapping  the  affected 

'  nid  ?        n      8tHr,S  °f  I,lHster  exte»di"S  from  mid-spine  to 

-s  cniu,    (     W1„  h(.  m  ful)    degcribed  undei.    ,  . 

fads  to  give  complete  relief.    In  lumbago  also  the  app  cation  of 
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a  -wide  piece  of  emplastrum  ferri  firmly  across  the  back,  and  over  this  a 
flannel  bandage  passing  twice  round  the  body,  almost  always  affords 
much  comfort.  Acute  cases  are  often  relieved  by  warm  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions, a  sinapism  or  mustard-leaf,  or  a  turpentine  stupe.  Dry  heat  does 
not  generally  answer  well,  as  it  increases  the  pain,  but  sometimes  when 
persevered  with  it  does  good.  Gentle  friction  is  often  beneficial.  In 
lumbago  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  morphine 
o-enerally  affords  considerable  relief.  Internally  the  administration  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassium,  alone  or  with  iodide  of  potassium,  after  free 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  seems  to  answer  best.  Salicylate  of  sodium  is 
also  useful  in  some  instances.  An  opiate  may  be  necessary  to  relieve 
pain,  or  even  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine.  Exciting  free  dia- 
phoresis, by  administering  a  warm  drink  and  then  wrapping  the  patient 
in  blankets,  or  by  the  use  of  a  vapour-bath,  in  some  cases  brings  about 
a  speedy  cure.  In  rare  instances  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply  two  or 
three  leeches  ;  or  dry-cupping  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

In  chronic  cases  of   muscular  rheumatism,  the  internal  remedies 
which  do  most  good  are  iodide  of  potassium,  quinine,  and  chloride  of 
ammonium.    Sulphur,  guaiacum  resin,  arsenic,  and  various  balsams 
or  resins  are  also  employed;  as  well  as  colchicum,  if  there  is  any 
o-outy  tendency.    Tincture  of  acteea  racemosa  has  been  much  vaunted 
in  the  treatment   of   lumbago.     Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin.    Rest,  mechanical  support  or  pressure,  cold  compresses,  friction 
with  stimulating  and  anodyne  liniments,  the  application  of  sinapisms, 
blisters,  or  iodine,  and  local  baths  or  douches,  with  shampooing  or 
massage,  constitute  the  chief  local  remedies  which  are  found  efficacious 
in  different  cases  of  chronic  muscular  rheumatism.    The  use  of  the  con- 
tinuous galvanic  current  is  sometimes  attended  with  marked  success  m 
chronic  as  well  as  in  acute  muscular  rheumatism.    In  obstinate  cases  it 
might  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phine, or  of  warm  water,  daily  for  a  few  days.    Acupuncture;  the  use 
of  Corrigan's  irons  ;  or  ironing  the  affected  part  with  a  common  fiat- 
iron,  a  piece  of  brown  paper  being  placed  next  the  skin,  have  proved 
beneficial  in  different  instances. 

4.  Gonorrheal  Rheumatism — Gonorrheal  Synovitis. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology.— An  affection  of  the  joints  is  liable  to  set 
in  during  the  course  of  gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  as  the  result  of  cold,  espe- 
cially in  young  and  plethoric  subjects.  As  regards  its  pathology.  i>M 
Alfred  Garrod  and  many  others  consider  that  the  complaint  is  allied  W 
pyasmia,  being  a  septic  arthritis  produced  by  infection  from  the  ureUuai 
discharge,  and  it  has  even  been  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the 
gonococcus.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hutchinson  regards  it  as  a  true 
rheumatism,  and  believes  that  the  predisposing  cause  is  usually  the  in- 
heritance of  arthritic  tendencies.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  persons  wno 
are  distinctly  gouty.  A  similar  kind  of  complaint  is  believed  to  De 
associated  with  other  infective  diseases,  as  scarlatina. 

Symptoms.— The  knee-joint  is  most  commonly  attacked  m  gonorrliceai 
rheumatism;  but  the  ankles,  the  joints  of  the  feet,  the  hip-joint,  or, 
indeed,  any  or  all  of  the  joints,  are  also  not  unfrequently  implicated,  x 
is  said  to  involve  articulations  rarely  attacked  in  acute  rheumatism  as 
the  sterno-clavicular,  temporo-maxillary,  intervertebral,  and  sacro-ina^. 
There  is  considerable  pain,  with  a  tendency  to  much  effusion  and  exuaa- 
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tion.  extending  along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  giving  rise  to  great 
tension  and  swelling,  but  suppuration  very  rarely  occurs.  The  inflam- 
mation is  very  apt  to  recur,  and  to  lead  to  permanent  changes  in  the 
-affected  joints,  which  may  remain  stiff  for  a  long  time,  with  a  crackling 
sensation  on  movement ;  or  destruction  of  the  cartilages  and  subsequent 
.anchylosis  may  ensue.  Gonorrhceal  rheumatism  may  occur  as  an  acute 
or  subacute  complaint,  and  is  liable  to  become  chronic.  It  is  often 
accompanied  with  much  constitutional  disturbance,  more  or  less  fever 
anasmia,  and  debility.  Several  forms  of  arthritic  affection  in  gonorrhoea 
have  been  described,  but  their  consideration  is  beyond  the  province  of  this 
work.  It  is  said  that  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  or  pleurisy  occasionally 
supervenes  in  gonorrhceal  rheumatism;  and  that  the  endocarditis  is 
exceptionally  of  the  ulcerative  variety. 

Treatment. — The  affected  joints  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  either  well 
fomented  or  covered  with  evaporating  lotions.  When  the  knee-joint  is 
implicated,  the  limb  should  be  extended  on  a  splint,  as  it  is  apt  to  become 
bent.  In  the  acute  stage  Dover's  powder  is  useful,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  remedies  for  gonorrhoea.  Salicylates  are  of  little  or  no  service. 
Afterwards  iodide  of  potassium  is  beneficial,  with  tonics  and  some 
■alcoholic  stitmclant  if  the  patient  is  weak.  Friction,  shampooing,  warm 
douching,  counter-irritation,  and  passive  movement  of  the  joint  are  the 
measures  indicated  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Should 
suppuration  occur,  it  may  become  requisite  to  aspirate  or  even  to  open 
the  joint  freely.  It  might  be  useful  to  strap  the  articulation  in  obstinate 
■cases. 


6.  Rheumatoid  Arthritis— Arthritis  Deformans — Chronic 
Rheumatic  Arthritis — Osteo- Arthritis. 

Pathology  and  .Etiology.— This  is  a  curious  form  of  joint-affection, 
which  is  liable  to  bring  about  great  deformity.  It  is  regarded  by 
different  authorities  as  a  special  and  peculiar  disease,  quite  distinct  from 
ordinary  rheumatism  or  gout ;  as  a  mere  form  of  rheumatism  or  gout; 
or  as  a  combination  of  these  diseases— hence  specially  termed  rheumatic 
gout  by  some  writers.  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its 
rheumatic  nature.  An  important  view  held  as  to  the  pathology  of  this 
complaint  is  that  it  depends  upon  some  central  nervous  lesion,  and  is  a 
neurotrophic  disease,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  Dr.  Kent  Spender 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod.  Dr.  Ord  thinks  it  may  be  due  either  to  a 
primary  lesion  in  the  cord,  or  to  peripheral  nerve-irritation. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  occurs  mainly  in  those  who  are  debilitated,  and 
whose  circulation  is  languid.  Most  cases  are  met  with  between  20 
and  40  years  of  age,  but  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  even  in 
childhood.  Females  sutler  far  more  frequently  than  males;  and  Dr. 
Ord  has  traced  a  connection  with  uterine  and  ovarian  irritation.  The 
complaint  is  chiefly  observed  among  the  poor,  who  live  badly;  but  it 
nor.  uncommonly  attacks  those  who  are  in  the  best  circumstances.  It  is 
often  attributed  to  cold  or  damp,  or  sometimes  to  injury.  Depressing 
2?.fcr,ul  ™»sos,  !ls  shock,  worry,  grief,  or  anxiety,  can  often  bo  traced, 
-there  may  be  no  obvious  cause.  Hereditary  influence  is  not  infrequent, 
«o  far  as  regards  the  presence  of  a  family  predisposition  to  joint-affec- 
tions. Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  also  said  to  be  more  common  iri  phthisical 
families. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — At  first  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  attended' 
with  increased  vascularity  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  implicated 
joints,  and  increase  of  synovia.  After  a  time  the  capsular  ligament- 
becomes  greatly  thickened,  irregular  proliferations  forming;  while  the 
synovial  fluid  is  much  diminished.  The  internal  ligaments  may  be- 
destroyed,  leading  to  dislocation.  Fibrous  bands  form  within  the 
articulation,  and  cartilaginous  or  calcified  masses  may  grow  there.  The 
inter- articular  fibro-cartilages  break  down  and  disappear,  as  well  as  the 
cartilages  covering  the  ends  of  the  bones.  The  latter  ultimately  become 
smooth  and  ebumated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  enlarged,  sometimes 
considerably,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  atrophied;  and  either  regular  or 
more  commonly  very  irregular  at  the  margins,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  cartilaginous  deposits,  which  calcify,  and  produce  a  ridge  or  "lip,"  or 
more  extensive  plates  or  protuberances.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
deposit  of  urates.  "Wasting  of  muscles  is  an  important  anatomical 
change  in  connection  with  rheumatoid  arthritis,  especially  the'  deltoid, 
interossei,  and  the  muscles  about  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  This 
wasting  may  become  extreme.  It  is  stated  that  the  corresponding- 
nerves  have  been  found  to  be  affected  with  neuritis. 

Symptoms. — Dr.  Kent  Spender  has  drawn  special  attention  to  the 
early  symptoms  of  osteo-arthritis,  which  he  classes  under  four  heads,, 
namely : — 1.   Increased  velocity   and  tension   of  the  heart's  action.. 

2.  Disturbance  of  the  chroinatogenous  function  of  the  skin,  giving  rise 
to  peculiar  patches  of  bronzing  and  discoloration,  there  being  a  melas- 
mic  tinge  around  the  eyes,  or  shining  yellow  pigment  on  the  forehead. 

3.  Vaso-motor  disturbances,  indicated  by  clamminess  of  the  skin,  the 
hands  feeling  cold  and  wet,  and  trophic  changes.  4.  Special  neural 
symptoms,  of  which  the  earliest  is  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the. 
thumb,  or  over  the  inner  side  of  the  wrist. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  may  be  subacute  or  chronic  in  its  mode  of  onset. 
In  the  former  case  several  joints  are  involved,  being  swollen,  painful' 
and  tender,  and  stiff,  while  the  skin  is  slightly  red  and  shiny  ;  there  is,, 
however,  no  erratic  tendency.  More  or  less  pyrexia  may  be  present,  but 
there  is  no  profuse  sweating;  nor  does  the  heart  show  any  disposition  to 
become  implicated.  In  the  chronic  variety  one  joint  is  first  affected, 
being  the  seat  of  a  slight  degree  of  pain  and  swelling,  but  it  soon 
recovers ;  in  a  short  time  the  same  articulation  is  again  attacked,  and 
remains  permanently  altered,  becoming  gradually  worse.  A  disposition 
to  symmetry  is  often  noticed.  Other  joints  are  subsequently  involved  in 
succession,  until  all  those  of  the  limbs  may  finally  be  observed  in  various 
stages  of  morbid  change,  and  even  the  temporo-maxillary  and  upper 
cervical  articulations  may  become  implicated.  In  course  of  time  they 
become  stiff,  rigid,  or  immovable  ;  either  permanently  bent  or  extended; 
and  more  or  less  distorted  and  nodulated ;  these  changes  being  accom- 
panied with  contraction  and  wasting  of  the  muscles.  There  may  be 
distinct  signs  of  fluid  in  the  larger  joints.  Not  uncommonly  creaking  or 
grating  sensations  and  sounds  can  be  elicited  on  passive  movement  of 
joints.    Occasionally  dislocation  takes  place. 

The  pain  is  often  very  considerable,  being  sometimes  extremely  severe, 
especially  at  night.  The  stiffness  and  pain  on  movement  arc  frequently 
worse  in  the  morning,  and  may  wear  off  after  the  joints  have  been  used 
for  a  time.  In  some  cases  little  or  no  pain  is  complained  of  throughout; 
or  it  may  diminish  or  cease  as  the  disease  progresses.  Sensations  of 
numbness  or  tingling  are  occasionally  felt.    Patients  suffering  from. 
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rheumatoid  arthritis  are  usually  weak,  anaemic,  wanting  in  tone,  deficient 
in  appetite,  and  dyspeptic.  They  may  present  pigmentation,  glossy 
skin,  or  onychia.  Ultimately  they  often  become  completely  crippled 
and  helpless ;  but  they  may  then  be  comparatively  or  entirely  free  from 
suffering,  and  even  enjoy  good  health. 

The  bauds  are  usually  crippled  before  the  feet,  and  not  uncommonly 
present  peculiar  deformities.  The  digits  are  deflected  towards  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  fore-arm,  a  condition  which  has  been  attributed  to  different 
causes,  but  which  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  rheumatic  arthritis.  The 
joint  at  the  base  of  the  index-finger  is  often  greatly  swollen.  The  meta- 
earpo-phalangeal  articulations  are  bent  as  a  rule,  the  first  phalangeal 
joints  over-extended,  and  the  second  flexed.  In  some  cases,  however, 
different  deviations  are  met  with.  The  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  project  posteriorly.  The  toes  are  sometimes  distorted  towards  the 
outside  of  the  foot.  The  hard  nodular  thickenings  (digitorum  nodi — 
••  Heberden's  nodosities"),  which  not  uncommonly  develop  in  connection 
with  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  in  women,  much  less  frequently  in  men, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  indicative  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  but  they 
are  generally  regarded  as  being  gouty  in  origin.  In  some  instances  of 
severe  general  type,  the  hands  are  not  so  much  affected  as  other  parts, 
and  can  be  used.  In  others  the  disease  is  limited  to  two  or  three  joints. 
Cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  differ  greatly  in  their  mode  of  progress, 
and  the  disease  may  appear  to  be  arrested  for  a  time,  but  breaks  out 
again. 

A  partial  or  mono- articular  form  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  described, 
occurring  chiefly  in  old  people,  and  particularly  affecting  the  shoulder, 
hip,  knee,  or  spinal  column.  It  is  said  not  uncommonly  to  follow  an 
injury.  In  the  case  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  the  muscles  waste  at  an 
•early  period.  In  the  spinal  column — spondylitis  deformans — the  disease 
is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  cervical  region,  but  may  involve  the  dorsal  or 
lumbar  spine.  It  completely  locks  the  vertebras  together,  and  prevents 
all  movement. 

Diagnosis. — Rheumatoid  arthritis  has  to  be  chiefly  distinguished 
from  gout,  and  the  diagnosis  will  be  considered  under  that  disease. 
Assuming  it  to  be  a  different  complaint  from  rheumatism,  it  will  also 
have  to  be  diagnosed  from  this  affection,  in  its  acute  and  chronic  forms. 
Certainly  the  marked  structural  changes  in  the  joints,  the  deformities, 
the  muscular  wasting,  and  the  general  symptoms  are  different  from  those 
of  ordinary  chronic  rheumatism.  At  first  it  might  possibly  be  con- 
founded with  gonorrhoeal  rhenmatism.  Osteo-arthritis  localized  to  one 
joint  must  not  be  mistaken  for  any  surgical  disease.  Some  maintain 
that  the  joint-lesions  in  locomotor  ataxy  are  of  this  nature,  but  this 
affection  is  easily  recognized  by  its  special  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — Acute  or  early  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  may  recover 
if  properly  treated.  When  the  disease  is  chronic  and  advanced,  some  im- 
provement may  be  effected,  but  not  much  as  a  rule.  Dr.  Spender  is  of 
opinion  that  the  classes  of  cases  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  early 
treatment  are  those  in  which  the  neural  symptoms  are  obtrusive  ;  and 
the  essentially  arthritic  and  muscular  group,  but  without  anchylosis  or 
hopeless  atrophy. 

Treatment. — Patients  suffering  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  need  a 
abstaining  plan  of  treatment,  which  must  be  persevered  with.  The 
general  health  requires  every  attention;  the  diet  must  be  nutritious  and 
easily  assimilated,  and  wine  or  some  other  form  of  alcoholic  stimulant  is 
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decidedly  beneficial.  "Warm  clothing,  an  equable  and  warm  climate 
some  pleasant  occupation,  and  moderate  exercise,  -with  daily  baths,  are 
also  to  be  commended. 

Iron,  quinine,  arsenic,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  the  most  efficient  internal 
remedies  for  osteo-arthritis.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, guaiacum  resin,  tincture  of  cimicifuga,  alkaline  preparations, 
salicine,  and  many  other  medicines  have  been  favourably  spoken  of  in 
different  cases.  Strychnine  or  nux  vomica  may  be  tried  if  the  muscles 
have  wasted  to  any  marked  degree.  Different  mineral  waters  and  baths 
are  sometimes  beneficial,  such  as  those  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Harrogate, 
Luchon,  or  Aix-les-Bains. 

In  early  cases  local  treatment  is  decidedly  useful.  Counter-irritation ; 
bathing  and  douching;  vapour-baths;  applications  of  iodine;  water- 
dressing,  with  or  without  carbonate  of  sodium  or  lithium ;  systematic 
strapping  of  the  joints;  friction  with  various  liniments  ;  shampooing  or 
massage  ;  and  the  use  of  electricity,  are  the  chief  methods  advocated. 
Over-used  joints  may  need  rest ;  while  on  the  other  hand  passive  move- 
ments may  be  of  service.  Anodyne  applications  are  often  required  to 
relieve  pain. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

G  OUT  — PODAGK A. 

This  is  a  disease  of  considerable  importance,  both  in  its  pronounced 
form,  and  on  account  of  the  functional  disorders  and  organic  lesions, 
affecting  different  organs  and  structures  which  are  so  often  associated 
with  the  gouty  state.  It  is  only  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  work 
to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  subject,  without  entering  into 
details.  The  disturbances  and  structural  changes  affecting  particular 
organs  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  their  appropriate  connections. 

JEtiology. — Gout  is  a  markedly  hereditary  complaint,  and  this  is  partly 
evidenced  by  its  development  at  an  early  period  of  life.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  under  30  years  of  age  except  in  hereditary  cases,  and  then  it  may 
affect  even  children.  The  disease  shows  itself  with  greater  frequency 
and  in  more  marked  form  in  the  younger  than  in  the  older  members  of 
a  gouty  family,  the  diathesis  strengthening  in  the  parent  with  advancing 
years  (Hutchinson).  It  is  more  readily  transmitted  by  the  female  than 
the  male  line.  Gout  sometimes  exhibits  the  "  law  of  atavism,"  but  it 
has  been  affirmed  that  this  only  applies  to  the  transmission  from  a 
grandfather  through  his  daughter  to  the  grandson. 

The  hereditary  tendency  to  gout  is  often  aggravated  by  certain  habits 
and  modes  of  living,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  it  is  thus 
originated  as  an  acquired  disease.  The  causes  which  ai-e  conducive  to  its 
development  include  over-indulgence  in  certain  alcoholic  drinks  ;  exces- 
sive consumption  of  food,  especially  animal  food,  and  some  think  suga^ 
and  starchy  elements ;  and  deficient  exercise,  with  general  luxurious 
habits.  Theso  causes  are  often  combined  in  the  same  case.  Hence  it  is 
found  that  gout  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  better  classes  of 
society ;  as  well  as  among  publicans,  butchers,  butlers,  and  others  who 
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have  special  opportunities  of  indulging  in  these  habits.  There  is  a  form 
of  •  poor  gout  "  which  is  met  with  in  persons  who  drink  much  beer, 
while  at  the  same  time  living  badly  as  regards  food,  but  a  hereditary 
tendency  may  be  discovered  in  some  cases  of  this  class. 

Wines  and  malt  liquors  are  much  more  conducive  to  the  development 
of  gout  than  spirits.  Port-wine  stands  first,  then  come  burgundy, 
madeira,  marsala,  and  sherry.  The  lighter  wines  are  not  so  hurtful, 
except  champagne.  Rum  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  gout.  Sweet 
aud  unfermented  cider  and  perry  can  also  produce  the  complaint.  Gout 
appears  to  be  infrequent  where  whisky  is  the  common  alcoholic 
beveraoe.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  wines  in  producing  gout; 
ami  habitual  indulgence  in  a  mixture  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  much  more 
likelv  to  lead  to  the  development  of  the  complaint. 

A  "third  group  of  cases  of  gout  have  for  a  considerable  time  been 
recognized,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  impregnation  of  the  system  with 
lead.  It  does  not  then  appeal",  however,  unless  there  has  been  more  or 
less  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  though  the  quantity  taken  is  usually 
far  below  what  would  alone  account  for  the  gouty  state.  It  is  found  that 
gouty  persons  are  very  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  lead ;  and  in  such 
subjects  its  administration  as  a  medicine  is  likely  to  bring  on  an  acute 
attack.  In  relation  to  this  point  it  must  be  noted  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Goulstonian  Lectures,  1891), 
this  intimate  relation  between  gout  and  saturnine  poisoning  is  not  seen 
in  the  north.  "Workmen  from  the  south  develop  it  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  natives  of  the  north,  though  equally  exposed,  seldom 
become  gouty  even  when  the  kidneys  are  affected."  This  fact  he  cannot 
explain. 

Predisposing  causes. — Most  first  attacks  of  gout  occur  between  30  and 
35  years  of  age,  and  the  disease  does  not  often  commence  late  in  life. 
Males  suffer  much  more  frequently  than  females.  Those  who  are  of 
sanguine  temperament,  plethoric,  and  corpulent  are  most  subject  to  the 
disease  ;  but  thin,  nervous,  and  wiry  persons  are  also  liable  to  be  attacked. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  high  mental  endowments  predisjDosed  to 
gout,  but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  prolonged  mental  labour,  worry,  and  other 
causes  which  depress  the  nervous  system  have  some  effect.  The  influ- 
ence of  social  position  and  occupation  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
Duckworth  is  of  opinion  that  sexual  indulgence  in  early  life  predisposes 
to  gout  and  the  gouty  cachexia.  The  complaint  prevails  chiefly  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  especially  in  those  which  are  at  the  same  time 
damp  and  changeable.  Early  attacks  of  gout  are  most  frequent  in  late 
winter  or  spring,  the  first  fit  being  especially  liable  to  occur  knvardsthe 
end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February.  It  is  then  likely  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  complaint  is  not  checked,  the  intervals 
become  shorter  and  more  irregular.  Occupation  may  predispose  to  the 
development  of  gout  in  particular  joints  which  are  much  used. 

The  exciting  cause  of  a  gouty  fit  may  not  be  evident,  but  it  is  often 
traceable  to  some  definite  event,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or 
sudden  suppression  of  perspiration ;  slight  injury  to  a  joint;  excessive 
exertion  and  fatigue  ;  undue  mental  labour,  worry,  or  anxiety;  sudden, 
violent,  or  depressing  emotions,  such  as  joy,  rage,  or  grief;  over-eating 
or  drinking ;  indulgence  in  indigestible  food;  sexual  indulgence  or  ex- 
cess ;  injndieions  use  of  certain  drugs,  as  preparations  of  iron  or  lead  ; 
pr  olonged  constipation  ;  or  a  luemorrhage  or  acute  illness.  The  tendency 
to  the  recurrence  of  gout  is  increased  with  each  succeeding  paroxysm. 
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Pathology.—  The  pathology  of  gout  has  been  much  studied  and  dis- 
cussed, and  many  elaborate  theories  have  been  propounded  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  general  or  constitutional  disease,  and  a 
gouty  diathesis  or  dyscrasia  is  usually  recognized.  As  already  mentioned 
in  relation  to  rheumatism,  the  existence  of  a  "basic  arthritic  stock"  is 
believed  in  by  some  writers,  of  -which  gout  is  one  of  the  branches. 

The  intimate  connection  between  gout  and  uric  acid  is  now  almost 
universally  granted,  and  this  acid  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
morbific  agent  which  in  some  way  originates  the  disease.  According 
to  the  humoral  theory,  gout  is  the  dii^ect  result  of  the  presence 
of  excess  of  this  acid,  mainly  as  a  salt  of  sodium,  in  the  blood 
and  tissues.  By  many  it  is  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  uric 
or  lithic  acid  diathesis,  or  a  state  of  lithcemia,  a  term  introduced 
by  the  late  Dr.  Murchison  to  indicate  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood.  The  accumulation  of  this  acid  has  been  attributed  to  excessive 
formation;  imperfect  oxidation  and  reduction  in  the  system;  the 
presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  other  acids  in  the  blood,  which, 
from  their  greater  affinity,  combine  with  the  alkalies  in  this  fluid,  and 
thus  diminish  its  alkalinity,  so  that  it  cannot  hold  uric  acid  or  urate  of 
sodium  in  solution;  deficient  elimination  by  the  kidneys;  or  retention 
in  the  blood,  and  especially  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  owing  to  deficient 
alkalinity.  Probably  it  may  be  produced  in  all  these  ways.  Sir  Alfred 
Garrod  has  shown  that  during  an  acute  attack  of  gout  uric  acid  may  be 
detected  in  abundance  in  the  blood-serum  ;  and  in  long-continued  chronic 
cases  it  may  be  obtained  from  this  fluid  at  any  time.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  fluid  of  blisters  ;  in  inflammatory  serous  effusions  ;  and  in  dropsical 
accumulations.  Lead  interferes  with  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the 
kidneys. 

Sir  William  Roberts  has  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  term  urafosis, 
as  distinguished  from  lithcemia,  to  designate  the  "  precipitation  of  the 
crystal  urates  in  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body,"  a  condition  which, 
even  in  the  minutest  degree,  is  pathological.  He  believes  that  there  are 
different  forms  of  uratosis  (gouty,  saturnine,  etc.),  and  that  the  gouty 
diathesis  and  plumbism  are  radically  distinct,  except  in  their  tendency 
to  uratic  deposits.  He  also  speaks  of  a  "microscopic  uratosis,"  either 
in  the  substance  of  organs  or  in  the  blood  itself,  which  he  thinks  may 
account  for  various  phenomena  of  the  gouty  state.  He  states  that  uric 
acid  exists  in  the  blood  and  the  fluid  diffusing  therefrom  chiefly  as  a 
salt  of  sodium,  quadriurate,  biurate,  or  both.  The  quadriurates  are 
highly  soluble  in  blood-serum,  and  cannot  be  thrown  down  in  the  crystal- 
line state,  while  the  biurates  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  that  medium, 
and  are  readily  thrown  clown  in  it  in  a  crystalline  state. 
_  The  late  Dr.  Murchison  attributed  lithtemia  directly  to  imperfect  diges- 
tion, and  especially  to  functional  derangement  of  the  liver,  gout  being 
thus  induced.  This  organ  is  believed  by  many  to  have  considerable 
influence  in  developing  gout.  Prof.  Latham's  views  as  to  the  formation 
of  uric  acid  have  already  been  noticed  in  relation  to  rheumatism. 
For  the  development  of  gout  he  considers  that  there  must  be  another 
diathesis,  superimposed  upon  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  Certain  conditions 
of  the  kidneys,  and  especially  particular  forms  of  organic  disease,  must 
undoubtedly  be  recognized  as  important  factors  in  not  a  few  instances, 
leading  to  deficient  elimination. 

Dr.  Ord  attributes  gout  to  a  special  form  of  degeneration  in  certain 
of  the  fibroid  textures  of  the  body,  characterized  by  the  excessive  forma- 
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tion  of  urate  of  sodium  in  the  implicated  tissues,  whence  it  is  discharged 
into  the  blood,  and  deposited  here  and  there,  especially  in  those  parts 
which  are  least  well  supplied  with  vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Ebstein  believes  that  in  goat  nutritive  tissue-disturbance  is  the 
primary  factor,  a  process  of  necrosis  taking  place  in  the  affected  struc- 
tures, followed  by  the  deposit  of  urates,  which  does  not  occur  before 
-complete  death  of  the  damaged  texture.  Both  changes  must  co-exist  in 
any  structure  in  order  to  constitute  a  truly  gouty  patch ;  and  he  has 
observed  such  patches  in  the  kidneys,  in  hyaline  and  fibro-cartilages, 
tendons,  and  connective  tissue.  This  authority  further  maintains  that 
in  gout  uric  acid  may  be  produced  in  perverse  localities,  as  in  muscles 
and  the  marrow  of  bones. 

Sir  Dyce  Duckworth's  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  gout  call  for 
cial  notice.  Others  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  nervous 
system  is  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  complaint,  but  this  writer 
adopts  a  definite  neuro-humoral  theory.  Starting  from  the  hypothesis  of 
a  basic  arthritic  stock  or  diathesis,  he  regards  gout  as  essentially  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  central  nervous  system,  while  recognizing  at  the  same 
time  the  relation  of  uric  acid  to  the  disease.  This  condition  may  be 
•either  primary  and  inheiuted,  or  secondary  and  acquired.  He  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  particular  centre  involved. 
The  supposed  special  neurosis  influences  the  production  and  elimination 
of  uric  acid,  and  also  its  local  manifestations. 

The  pathology  of  the  local  manifestations  of  gout  requires  brief  notice. 
According  to  the  lithsemic  view,  whatever  causes  a  sudden  or  rapid 
increase  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  may  induce  a  "  fit "  of  articular 
gout,  or  other  developments  of  the  complaint.  Increased  acidity  of  the 
blood,  driving  the  uric  acid  into  the  joints,  the  structures  of  which  are 
less  alkaline  than  other  parts,  is  the  explanation  of  their  implication 
given  by  Haig.  Others  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  nervous  system.  Sir 
W.  Roberts  believes  that  the  quadriurate  of  sodium  which  exists  normally 
in  the  blood,  if  it  lingers  unduly  and  accumulates  therein,  takes  up  an 
additional  atom,  of  base  from  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  becomes  trans- 
formed into  the  insoluble  biurate ;  and  the  fluids  of  the  body  being 
impregnated  with  this  salt  to  saturation,  it  is  suddenly  precipitated,  and 
this  provokes  the  arthritic  attack. 

With  regard  to  the  inflammatory  process  in  a  gouty  joint,  some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  set  up  by  the  acid,  or  by  uratic  deposit,  which  acts  as 
a  local  irritant;  others  that  it  is  the  resnlt  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  articular  structures  to  eliminate  and  destroy  the  morbid  agent.  Sir 
W.  Roberts  thinks  that  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  uratic  deposits 
readily  explain  the  phenomena  of  regular  articular  gout.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  abundant  uratic  deposit  may  take  place 
without  any  definite  acute  attacks  of  gout.  With  some  writers  a 
physical  theory  is  in  much  favour,  which  attributes  gouty  deposits  and 
attacks  to  local  influences.  According  to  this  theory  there  is  a  local 
stasis  of  uric  acid  in  certain  textures  and  situations,  but  in  the  more 
vascular  parts  this  excess  can  be  carried  away  by  the  circulation, 
dissolved  in  the  blood,  while  in  less  vascular  or  non-vascular  structures 
the  force  of  the  blood-current  is  too  feeble  to  carry  it  off,  and  hence 
persistent  stasis,  with  a  gouty  paroxysm.  The  structures  forming  the 
joints  and  allied  structures  present  slight  vascularity,  especially  the 
smaller  joints,  which  are  also  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation. 
Moreover,  they  are  much  exposed  to  cold  and  slight  injuries,  which 
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affect  the  irnutrition,  and  thus  predispose  them  to  be  attacked  by  gout. 
Ebstein's  opinion  of  the  primary  impairment  of  nutrition  in  struc- 
tures before  uratic  deposit  can  take  place  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  It  has  also  been  held  that  uric  acid  may  actually  form  locally  in 
the  joints,  owing  to  the  disintegration  of  cartilage  and  gelatinous 
structures. 

With  reference  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  irregular  gout, 
it  must  suffice  to  state  that  some  regard  uric  acid  as  a  true  poison  or  toxic 
agent ;  but  Sir  William  Roberts  suggests  that  they  may  be  due  to  the- 
"microscopic  uratosis "  already  alluded  to.  Moreover,  certain  hio-h 
authorities  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  varied  phenomena  of  the 
gouty  state  are  due  entirely  or  even  chiefly  to  lithic  acid,  and  they  refer 
them  to  other  conditions  or  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gout  is  characterized  essentially  by  the- 
deposit  of  urates,  chiefly  biurate  of  sodium,  in  various  structures 
especially  in  those  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  joints,  and  in 
such  tissues  as  are  not  very  vascular.  This  deposit  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  signs  of  inflammation,  but  by  no  means  invariably.  In  an 
acute  case  there  is  increased  vascularity,  with  swelling,  and  effusion  into 
and  around  the  affected  joint.  Even  in  the  first  attack  a  deposit  of 
urate  probably  takes  place,  and  this  increases  with  each  subsequent 
paroxysm.  In  the  early  period  only  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of 
the  great  toe  is  usually  affected ;  but  subsequently  other  articulations, 
become  involved,  so  that  almost  the  whole  of  them  may  be  finally  impli- 
cated. The  deposit  first  occui-s  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  cartilages,, 
in  the  form  of  fine  crystalline  needles  or  prisms,  forming  a  more  or  less 
close  net-work,  and  presenting  different  degrees  of  opacity.  Subsequently 
the  fibre-cartilages,  ligaments,  and  synovial  membrane  become  involved,, 
the  entire  surface  being  rendered  more  or  less  irregular,  and  covered 
either  uniformly  or  in  patches  with  white,  chalky-looking  deposits,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  urate  of  sodium.  The  synovial  fluid  may  also  contain 
crystals  of  the  same  substance.  Owing  to  the  infiltration  of  the  liga- 
ments, the  articulations  become  stiffened  or  fixed.  In  long-continued 
cases  the  joints  are  ultimately  greatly  distorted  and  nodulated,  and  the- 
skin  over  them  may  be  destroyed,  exposing  the  chalky-looking  masses, 
and  leading  to  unhealthy  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The  periosteum 
and  various  bursas  may  also  be  implicated ;  and  some  authorities  believe 
that  even  bone  itself  may  become  affected  in  gout. 

Deposits  are  often  found  in  various  other  parts,  such  as  the  external 
ear,  eyelids,  nose,  or  larynx. 

The  kidneys  become  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  changes  in  gout, 
which  probably  begin  at  an  early  period,  and  may  occur  without  any 
joint-affection.  At  first  a  deposit  of  urates  forms  within  the  renal 
tub  uli,  which  afterwards  extends  into  the  inter-tubular  tissue.  White 
or  yellowish-white  streaks  are  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  tubuli  of  the 
pyramids,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  papillae.  Ultimately  the  organs 
become  greatly  contracted  and  indurated,  at  the  same  time  being  the 
seat  of  extensive  deposit ;  in  short,  a  form  of  "  granular  kidney  "  is  pro- 
duced, which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  relation  to  diseases  of  the- 
kidneys. 

Acute  or  chronic  lesions  of  several  other  structures  may  be  associated 
with  gout,  but  these  will  be  mentioned  presently,  and  do  not  call  for  any 
special  description  here. 
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Symptoms.— Cases  of  gout  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as 
the  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  joints— Regular  or  Articular  gout ; 
or  with  one  of  the  internal  organs,  or  some  structure  other  than  the 
joints — Irregular  or  Non-articular  gout. 

1.  Regular  or  Articular  Gout.— At  first  this  is  generally  an  acute 
affection,  hut  after  a  time  it  tends  to  become  chronic. 

a   Acute  gout.—  The  first  attack  of  gout  often  comes  on  without  any  pre- 
monitory Avarning,  but  not  always,  and  prodromata  usually  indicate  the 
approach  of  subsequent  fits.    The  most  frequent  precursory  signs  are 
derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with   heartburn,  acidity,  and 
signs  of  portal  congestion;   palpitation  or  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  ;  nervous  disturbances,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  disorders  of 
vision,'  drowsiness   and   heaviness,    irritability   of    temper,  languor, 
restless   sleep   with  unpleasant  dreams,    starting  of  the  limbs,  or 
cramps   in   the    calves   of   the   legs  or  in  other   parts;  asthmatic 
attacks,  or  sudden  laryngeal  congestion   with  obstructed  breathing ; 
profuse   sweats;   and   changes   in  the   urine,  this   secretion  either 
becoming   scanty   and   depositing   much   sediment,    or   being  very 
abundant  and  watery.     Sir  Alfred  Garrod  has  found  albuminuria, 
in  several  instances  some  days  before  a  fit  of  articular  gout,  which 
has    continued   during  the  attack,  but  has   afterwards  completely 
passed  away.    In  some  cases  the  patient  feels  unusually  well,  both 
mentally  and  bodily,  before  the  occurrence  of   a  paroxysim  This- 
may  also  be  preceded  by   some  uncomfortable    local  sensations  m 
connection  with  particular  joints. 

The  onset  of  the  attack  usually  takes  place  during  the  night,  espe- 
cially from  2  to  5  a.m.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  great  toe  is  the  joint  which  is  first, 
affected,  generally  on  one  side,  especially  the  right,  but  sometimes  on 
both,  or  they  may  be  attacked  in  succession.  In  some  instances  this  joint 
is  alone  implicated  during  several  paroxysms,  but  in  most  cases  other- 
articulations  soon  become  involved,  a  number  of  them  being  affected  m 
the  course  of  a  gouty  fit,  either  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  though 
the  complaint  tends  to  be  limited  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
smaller  joints  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Exceptionally  the  knee  or 
ankle  is  first  affected,  but  very  rarely  the  larger  articulations  of  the 
upper  extremity. 

Characters  of  the  joint-affection.— The  subjective  sensations  m  gout  are- 
extremely  severe.  The  pain  rapidly  increases  until  it  becomes  agonizing 
and  unbearable,  being  described  as  burning,  tearing,  plunging,  boring, 
or  piercing.  There  is  exquisite  tenderness,  so  that  the  slightest  touch 
cannot  be  endured.  These  sensations  are  usually  much  worse  during 
th*  nio-ht,  and  remit  during  the  day.  Soon  the  joint  becomes  much 
swollen,  owing  to  effusion  of  fluid  into  its  interior,  the  skin  over  it  being 
red,  tense,  hot,  and  shining  ;  after  a  while  there  is  considerable  surround- 
ing a.-dema,  which  pits  on  pressure,  some  degree  of  relief  accompanying 
these  objective  signs.  The  superficial  veins  are  also  enlarged.  As  the 
inflammation  subsides,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  takes  place,  and 
troublesome  itching  is  often  experienced.  (Edema  may  continue  tor- 
some  time. 

It  is  in  early  attacks,  and  in  full-blooded  persons,  that  the  phenomena 
jn.st  described  are  most  marked.  Subsequently  the  pain  and  other 
symptoms  become  greatly  diminished;  and  in  weakly  individuals,  espc- 
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-ciaHy  females,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  joint-affection  are  not 
■nearly  so  pronounced. 

Constitutional  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  severity  are  present  during 
■-a  paroxysm  of  gout,  being  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  local 
symptoms,  and  to  the  number  of  joints  involved.  Chills  or  even  dis- 
tinct rigors  are  felt  at  the  outset,  followed  by  pyrexia,  usually  attended 
with  perspiration,  but  not  excessive.  Marked  remissions  are  generally 
•observed  towards  morning.  The  urine  is  very  scanty  and  dark,  and 
•deposits  urates  abundantly,  of  variable  colour;  uric  acid  is  actually 
•deficient,  though  relatively  in  excess.  The  patient  is  very  rest- 
less and  sleepless,  irritable,  and  not  uncommonly  suffers  from  cramps 
in  the  legs.  The  digestive  and  hepatic  functions  are  much  de- 
ranged, there  being  complete  anorexia,  thirst,  a  thickly-furred 
tongue,  _  and  constipation.  At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  there  may 
'be  critical  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  or  an  abundant  sediment  of  urates 
in  the  urine. 

The  duration  of  a  gouty  fit  varies  from  four  or  five  days  to  several 
weeks,  _in_  the  latter  case  its  course  being  interrupted  by  remissions  or 
intermissions.  It  becomes  more  prolonged  as  the  case  advances.  Recur- 
rence is  a  characteristic  feature  of  gout,  though  it  does  not  invariably 
happen.  At  first  the  attacks  generally  come  on  once  a  year,  in  the 
-spring  ;  then  twice,  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  afterwards  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals. 

_  Some  patients  do  not  recover  their  usual  health  for  a  considerable 
■time  after  a  fit  of  gout :  others  are  much  the  better  for  it.  In  a  short 
time  the  affected  joints  become  the  seat  of  permanent  changes. 

b.  Chronic  gout. — This  term  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  joints  have 
•become  permanently  more  or  less  altered  in  structure  and  form ;  and 
where  the  attacks  are  frequent,  as  well  as  chronic  in  duration  but 
diminished  in  intensity,  indeed  in  some  instances  being  never  altogether 
absent;  while  at  the  same  time  other  structures  besides  the  joints  are 
involved.  The  articulations  become  stiff,  immovable,  enlarged,  nodu- 
lated, and  deformed,  chiefly  owing  to  the  extensive  deposits  of  urates  in 
their  structures.  The  skin  appears  congested  over  them,  the  veins  being 
permanently  dilated.  Finally  it  may  rupture,  masses  of  urate  being 
•exposed,  named  chalk-stones  or  tophi,  portions  of  which  are  often  dis- 
charged as  a  yellowish-white  substance ;  or  suppuration  and  unhealthy 
ulceration  may  be  set  up. 

In  course  of  time  other  structures  are  affected,  such  as  tendons,  bursa?, 
the  periosteum  covering  the  shafts  of  bones,  aponeuroses,  and  the  sheaths 
of  muscles.  Gouty  abscesses  may  form  in  connection  with  the  uratic 
deposits  in  these  parts.  Small  deposits  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
helix  of  the  external  ear,  the  cartilages  of  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  and  the 
sclerotic.  At  first  they  are  liquid,  and  when  punctured  a  whitish  matter 
is  discharged,  containing  abundant  crystals  of  urates;  ultimately  they 
become  solid,  and  form  little  hard  nodules  or  beads.  These  gouty  con- 
cretions are  not  always  of  uniform  composition;  they  may  contain 
urate  and  other  salts  of  calcium,  as  well  as  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
•organic  substances. 

Patients  suffering  from  chronic  gout  are  almost  always  weak  and  waut- 
mg  in  tone.  They  may  have  a  pale  and  sallow  aspect ;  or  are  sometimes 
plethoric,  but  flabby-looking.  They  suffer  from  various  disorders  of 
•digestion  ;  as  well  as  from  disturbances  about  the  heart,  in  the  way  of 
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palpitation  or  irregular  action  ;  being  also  irritable  or  depressed  and  rest- 
less, and  subject  to  cramps,  twitchings,  neuralgia,  and  other  nervous- 
disorders.  A  peculiar  grinding  of  the  teeth  has  been  noticed  in  gouty 
subjects.  From  time  to  time  there  may  be  a  little  feverisbness. 
The  urine  is  generally  pale,  of  light  specific  gravity,  deficient  in 
solids,  and  often  slightly  albuminous ;  it  sometimes  contains  casts. 
In  some  cases  of  gout  the  nose  is  subject  to  daily  paroxysms  of  heat 
and  redness. 

2.  Irregular,  N  on- Articular,  Suppressed,  and  Retrocedent  Gout.— 
The  terms  irregular  or  non-articular  gout  apply  strictly  to  all  conditions 
clue  to  the  gouty  state  which  are  not  connected  with  the  articulations  ; 
but  they  are  often  more  particularly  associated  with  certain  internal  and 
special  manifestations  of  the  diathesis.  Irregular  gout  may  occur  when 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  articular  affection,  but  usually  the  joints  are 
more  or  less  involved.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  often  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  joint-affection,  and  the  two  classes  of  symp- 
toms may  exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency  to  alternation.  Suppressed' 
gout  is  an  expression  implying  that  internal  symptoms  are  due  to  a  want 
of,  or  imperfect  development  of,  the  external  phenomena;  while 
retrocedent  gout  signifies  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  joint-inflam- 
mation suddenly  or  rapidly  subsides,  and  marked  irregular  symptoms 
are  simultaneously  developed,  a  kind  of  metastasis  being  supposed  to 
take  place,  but  probably  the  phenomena  are  really  due  to  elimination  of 
uric  acid  being  checked.  It  will  only  be  practicable  here  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  chief  conditions  usually  regarded  as  manifestations  of 
irregular  gout,  premising  that  they  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,. 
and°of  the  nature  of  functional  disorders",  inflammatory  affections,  or 
chronic  organic  lesions  of  a  special  kind,  many  of  them  being  attended 
with  the  deposit  of  urates  in  different  structures.  They  may  be  thus 
arranged  : — 

a.  Nervous  disorders,  such  as  attacks  of  severe  headache  and  vertigo  ; 
mental  disturbance,  the  intellect  being  impaired,  or  delirium  or  acute 
mania  setting  in  as  the  result  of  retrocedent  gout ;  epileptiform  seizures ; 
various  forms  of  neuralgia,  sometimes  very  acute,  the  pain  being  pro- 
bably due  to  neuritis  in  some  instances  ;  morbid  sensations  of  other 
kinds ;  startings  of  the  limbs,  severe  cramps,  or  local  paralysis.  It  is 
believed  by  some  authorities  that  gout  may  set  up  a  form  of  meningitis  ; 
and  deposits  have  been  met  with  in  the  spinal  meninges,  and  the  mem- 
branes covering  the  cerebellum.  Apoplexy  is  common  among  gouty  sub- 
jects, but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  are  generally 
diseased  in  such  persons ;  a  temporary  apoplectic  attack  may  be  due 
to  cerebral  congestion.  A  gouty  form  of  sciatica  has  been  described,, 
due  to  implication  of  the  sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  may  extend 
up  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

b.  Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  stomach  is  one  of  the 
organs  most  commonly  affected  in  gouty  persons.  There  may  be  actual 
gastritis,  with  severe  bilious  vomiting;  or  merely  a  neurotic  disturb- 
ance, indicated  by  sudden  spasmodic  pain,  of  great  intensity,  but 
relieved  by  pressure,  with  a  sense  of  oppression,  much  anxiety  and 
distress,  and  sometimes  marked  prostration  or  collapse.  Dysphngia  is 
occasionally  complained  of.  In  some  cases  enteralgia  or  intestinal  colic 
and  diarrhoea  are  associated  with  gout;  or  there  may  be  acute  enteritis. 
.Signs  of  hepatic  disorder  arc  often  evident ;  and  fatly  liver  is  said  to 
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be  frequently  developed  in  gout.  Special  appearances  of  the  tongue 
and  throat  are  described  ;  and  in  the  former  a  deep-seated  pain  is  some- 
times complained  of. 

c.  Gardio-vascular  disorders.  There  is  no  true  gouty  cardiac  inflamma- 
tion, such  as  is  met  with  in  rheumatism,  but  the  organic  changes  which 
may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  the  heart  include  white  patches  on  the 
pericardium ;  chronic  valvulitis  and  degeneration  of  the  valves  •  and 
hypertrophy,  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.  This  organ  is  also  very 
liable  to  functional  disorder.  The  vessels  often  become  atheromatous  or 
arterio-capillary  fibrosis  is  set  up,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  arterioles.  Symptoms  and  physical  signs  indicative  of 
these  conditions  will  be  developed  ;  and  the  cardiac  action  is  liable  to 
become  gravely  disordered  at  times,  as  evidenced  by  severe  palpitation  • 
or  it  may  be  very  weak,  or  very  slow  or  rapid,  or  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  small,  and 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  syncope  or  collapse.  Painful  or  disagree- 
able sensations  are  often  experienced  at  the  same  time  over  the  cardiac 
region,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  constriction,  dyspnoea,  and  much 
anxiety;  while  true  anginal  attacks  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a 
probable  relation  between  gout  and  haemophilia. 

d.  Respiratory  affections.  A  form  of  asthma  is  often  met  with  in 
gouty  patients,  and  also  dry  bronchial  catarrh,  which  is  attended  with 
much  coug'h.  Crystals  of  uric  acid  have  been  found  in  the  expectoration 
Emphysema  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  subjects.  Pulmonary 
congestion  may  arise;  but  pneumonia  is  uncommon,  and  there  is  no 
special  form  of  gouty  pneumonia.  Violent  fits  of  sneezing  sometimes 
occur  in  gouty  subjects. 

e.  Urinary  complaints.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  urine  in  gout 
have  already  been  sufficiently  alluded  to.  Functional  albuminuria  may 
occur ;  and  also  irritability  of  the  bladder.  When  renal  changes  are 
developed,  the  urine  presents  corresponding  morbid  characters.  Chronic 
■cystitis  and  urethritis  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  among  old  people. 
Gouty  persons  often  suffer  from  gravel  and  calculus  ;  and  oxaluria  is 
observed  in  many  cases.  Glycosuria  is  also  not  uncommon ;  and  there 
may  be  definite  diabetes. 

Cutaneous  affections.  The  chief  skin-diseases  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  gout  are  acute  or  chronic  eczema,  erythema,  urticaria,  psori- 
asis, local  or  general  prurigo,  and  acne.  The  nails  sometimes  present 
peculiar  appearances,  indicating  mal-nutrition. 

g.  Miscellaneous  complaints.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned 
lumbago  and  other  forms  of  muscular  rheumatism.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
thinks  that  many  obscure  joint-affections  in  young  persons  are  due 
to  hereditary  gout ;  and  he  has  described  a  peculiar  form  of  iritis, 
coming  on  insidiously  and  almost  painlessly,  and  ending  in  destruction 
of  the  eye.  Other  affections  of  the  eye  are  also  attributed  to  gout. 
Certain  conditions  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  have  been  des- 
cribed in  this  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  points  of  difference  which  are  usually  recog- 
nized between  gout,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  indicated 
m  the  following  table  : — 
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Gout. 


1.  liereditariness  .  . 

2.  Social  position  and 

habits  of  patient 


3.  Age 


4.  Sex. 


Rheumatism. 


5.  Mode  of  onset 


Very  marked. 


Among  the  better 
classes;  or  those  who 
over-feed  and  drink. 


Verv  rare  in  early  life. 
Most  first  attacks  from 
:  0  to  85,  but  may  de- 
velop much  later. 


Much  more  prevalent 
among  males. 

Often  no  obvious  cause 
of  first  attack  ;  this  is 
frequently  preceded 
bv  digestive  derange- 
ments, and  other  pre- 
monitory symptoms. 


•6.  Joint-aJ/ection  . 


Less  marked. 


Among  the  poorer  and 
hard-working  classes 
chiefly. 


Common  in  early  life  ; 
chiefly  from  16  to  20. 


More  among  males,  but 
to  less  degree. 

Usually  follows  an  ob- 
vious cause,  giving 
rise  to  a  chill ;  and 
frequently  no  precur- 
sory symptoms  are 
observed. 


Rheumatoid 
Arthritis. 


General  symptoms 


The  smaller  joints  are 
most  affected,  es- 
pecially the  great  toe ; 
no  erratic  tendency. 
Local  symptoms  very 
intense,  with  much 
oedema,  a  shining  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin, 
enlarged  veins,  and 
desquamation  after 
the  attack.  In  time 
permanent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  joints, 
with  distortion,  and 
obvious  deposits  of 
urates. 


Pyrexia,  variable  in 
"degree;  much  consti- 
tutional disturbance; 
considerable  morning 
remissions.  No  special 
characters  of  perspira- 
tion. 


Medium  -  sized  joints 
most  involved ;  erratic, 
several  joints  being 
usually  attacked  in 
succession.  Symptoms 
less  severe,  and  less 
oedema  present  than 
in  gout  ;  no  enlarge- 
ment of  veins  or  des- 
quamation. 


8.  Course,  duration,  Early  paroxysm  of  short 


and  progress 


9.  Complications  . 


Moderate. 


Among  the  poor  and  ill- 
led  most  commonly. 


Usually  from  20  to  40. 


More  frequent  among 
females. 


Exciting  cause  maybe 
evident  or  not.  Pre- 
ceded by  peculiar 
early  symptoms,  vaso- 
motor disorders,  pig- 
mentation,, nervous 
symptoms,  etc. 


All  joints  equally  at- 
tacked; not  erratic. 
May  be  confined  to 
one  or  two  joints. 
Symptoms  are  not 
severe,  but  tend  to 
long  continuance. 
Ultimately  deformity 
is  produced,  often 
considerable,  but 
there  is  no  deposit  of 
urates  in  the  articula- 
tions or  other  parts. 
May  be  much  pain, 
sounds  and  sensations 
of  crepitus,  etc. 


Variable  degree  of  py- 
rexia, but  usually  con- 
siderable ;  more  con- 
tinuous than  in  gout. 
Tendency  to  hyper- 
pyrexia. Very  profuse 
aiid  sour  -  smelling 
sweats. 

Attack  of  much  longer   Subacute  and  gradually 


Only  slight  pyrexia. 
Symptoms  of  debility, 
anamiia,  and  want  of 
tone.  No  profuse  acid 
perspiration  ,but  often 
tendenc}-  to  sweating. 


duration  ;  great  ten 
dency  to  recurrence, 
arid  to  periodicity. 


Affects  especially  the 
stomach,  brain, and  kid- 
neys; also  gives  rise  to 
nervous  disturbance  of 
t  he  heart,  but  not  to  in- 
flammatory affections. 


10.  I'ric  acid  in  blood  |  Present. 


11. 


Torhi  in  auricle 
and  other  parts 


12.  C'rine  , 


Present  In  many  cases. 


Deficiency  Of  urates  be- 
fore and  during  t  lie  lit . 
followed  by  excess; 
albuminuria  common; 
may  have  casts.  Indi- 
cating kidney  disease. 


duration ;  much  less 
tendency  to  recur- 
rence ;  not  periodic. 

Very  liable  to  cardiac 
inflammations ;  also  to 
pulmonary  Inflamma- 
tions. May  be  chorea 
or  subcutaneous  no- 
dules. 


None. 


None. 


Febrile;  sometimes 
blight  albuminuria. 


progressive  ;  often  no 
complete  intermis- 
sion ;  not  periodic. 


Nothing  in  heart  or 
other  organs  as  a 
rule. 


None. 


None. 


No  special  characters. 
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Although  m  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  between  these- 
several  affections  can  be  readily  made,  by  attending  to  the  points  indi 
cated  in  the  foregoing  table,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  cases  do 
occur  in  which  the  distinctions  are  by  no  means  so  marked,  and  where 
it  becomes  difficult  to  make  out  the  precise  nature  of  the  complaint  In 
some  instances  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  a  combination  of 
gout  and  rheumatism,  constituting  true  rheumatic  gout. 

Prognosis.— Acute  gout  is  rarely  immediately  fatal,  but  when  the 
internal  organs  are  involved  there  is  considerable  danger.  The  com- 
plaint is  always  liable  to  return,  but  much  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
living  which  the  patient  adopts.  The  future  prognosis  is  worse  in 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient;  to  the  degree  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition ;  and  to  the  frequency  of  the  attacks.  Chronic  gout  decidedly 
tends  to  shorten  life.  The  most  serious  signs  are  those  indicating  ad- 
vanced renal  disease,  with  non-elimination  of  uric  acid ;  and  marked 
cardio-vascular  changes.  Gout  materially  diminishes  the  chances  of 
recovery  from  acute  diseases  and  injuries. 

Treatment.— 1.  During  the  paroxysm.— It  is  well  to  o-iVe  a  brisk 
purgative  at  the  commencement  of  a  fit  of  gout,  such  as  a°calomel  and 
colocynth  pill,  followed  by  a  black  draught.  Colchicum  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  specific  remedy  for  this  affection,  but  it  must  be  o-iven 
with  due  care.  From  v\  x-xx  of  wine  of  colchicum  should  be  ad- 
ministered every  four  to  eight  hours,  and  it  may  be  combined  with 
bicarbonate  or  some  vegetable  salt  of  potassium,  freely  diluted  ;  or  with 
carbonate  of  lithium.  Salicylate  of  sodium  is  strongly  recommended 
by  several  eminent  authorities  in  acute  gout,  and  sometimes  acts 
beneficially,  though  certainly  it  is  not  nearly  so  serviceable  as  in 
rheumatism.  Phenazone,  acetanilide,  and  allied  agents  are  also  used. 
The  remedy  named  piperazine  has  gained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  gout. 

A  free  action  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  diaphoretic 
drinks ;  or  the  vapour  or  hot-air  bath  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed m  some  cases.  A  low  diet  is  generally  indicated  at  first,  which 
should  be  gradually  improved  as  the  attack  passes  off,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  weak  patients  to  have  a  good  quantity  of  liquid 
nourishment  throughout.  As  a  rule  stimulants  ought  to  be  prohibited,, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  young,  but  sometimes  it  is  advisable  to' 
allow  a  certain  quantity  of  brandy  or  whisky,  well-diluted ;  in  excep- 
tional cases  even  champagne  is  of  service.  If  there  is  much  pain  and 
restlessness,  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder  maybe  given  at  night;  or  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphine  may  be  permissible  in  severe  cases. 
Bromides,  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  sulphonal,  or  paraldehyde  may  also 
be  employed  as  hypnotics  in  gout. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  rest  is  of  course  essential,  and  an  elevated 
position  should  be  adopted  for  the  affected  parts.  These  should  be 
•wrapped  up  in  flannel  or  in  cotton-wool,  covered  with  oil-silk.  The 
application  of  collodion  is  said  to  be  useful  in  relieving  the  pain  of  a  gouty 
joint  If  the  local  symptoms  are  very  severe,  warm  fomentations  or 
poultices  containing  opium,  or  localized  steaming  may  be  tried  ;  or  it 
may  be  advisable  to  apply  more  powerful  anodynes,  such  as  belladonna 
liniment,  tincture  or  liniment  of  aconite,  or  a  solution  of  atropine  or 
morphine.  Local  removal  of  blood  is  extremely  rarely  called  for; 
but  sometimes  the  application  of  a  blister  is  useful.  As  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides,  light  pressure  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  an  elastic- 
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apparatus  is  often  serviceable,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  oedema  and 
other  conditions  which  are  liable  to  remain;  gentle  friction  may  also 
be  employed  with  advantage. 

Irregular  goat. — Should  gout  attack  internal  organs,  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  joints,  by  means  of  fric- 
tion, heat,  or  sinapisms.  In  the  neurotic  affections,  opium  with  stimulants, 
such  as  ammonia,  ether,  camphor,  and  musk  are  the  remedies  indicated ; 
as  well  as  alcohol.  External  heat  and  sinapisms  are  also  of  much  service 
in  these  conditions.  Inflammatory  complications  may  require  the  appli- 
cation of  a  few  leeches  or  of  a  blister,  but  in  most  cases  gouty  patients 
will  not  bear  much  depletion. 

2.  During  the  intervals — Chronic  Gout. — There  is  no  disease  in  the 
management  of  which  a  careful  study  of  the  patient,  and  of  all  his 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  is  more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of 
gout.  In  the  early  stage  a  practical  cure  may  often  be  effected, 
especially  in  acquired  cases,  in  so  far  that  freedom  from  further  attacks 
can  be  ensured,  provided  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  certain  rules. 
Even  when  the  gouty  diathesis  is  hereditary,  it  may  thus  be  prevented 
from  becoming  actively  developed,  or  at  all  events  the  complaint  can  be 
warded  off  until  a  later  period  in  life,  and  rendered  less  severe. 

Diet  requires  strict  regulation,  but  must  necessai'ily  vary  much  in 
different  subjects.  The  food  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digestible, 
consisting  of  a  due  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  constituents,  but 
the  consumption  of  nitrogenous,  saccharine,  and  starchy  substances 
must  be  limited.  The  animal  food  should  be  limited  to  poultry,  white 
fish,  game,  sweetbreads,  and  occasionally  mutton.  Some  recommend  a 
strictly  vegetarian  diet  in  gout.  Moderation  in  eating,  and  regularity 
of  meals,  are  important  points  to  be  attended  to.  Tea  and  coffee  may 
he  allowed  to  a  limited  extent ;  also  soft  and  stewed  fruits,  provided 
they  do  not  contain  much  sugar ;  but  pastry  must  be  avoided.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  common  salt  should  be  entirely  avoided  by 
gouty  persons,  and  decided  benefit  seems  to  have  followed  strict  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  Abundance  of  pure  water  is  of  great  value  as  a 
drink  in  cases  of  gout ;  and  hot  water  is  in  much  favour  with  some. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  matter  calling  for  special  con- 
sideration. For  young  persons  who  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to 
goat,  total  abstinence  is  to  be  decidedly  recommended,  as  well  as  for 
other  gouty  subjects  when  there  is  no  obvious  necessity  for  stimulants. 
The  nature  and  quantity  of  any  stimulant  which  is  permitted  should  be 
always  definitely  stated.  Malt  liquors  .and  all  strong  wines  ought  to 
be  rigidly  denied  as  a  rule,  although  it  is  the  fashion  at  present  with 
some  practitioners  to  give  champagne  freely  in  gouty  cases.  Lighter 
wines  of  good  quality,  such  as  claret,  hock,  moselle,  or  chablis,  may  be 
allowed  in  moderation  ;  or  in  some  cases  a  small  amount  of  dry  sherry. 
Small  quantities  of  spirit  are  also  permissible  in  some  instances, 
either  brandy,  whisky,  or  gin,  and  these,  as  well  as  wines,  should  be 
taken  well-diluted  with  potass-  or  lithia-water,  or  with  Apollinaris  or 
other  suitable  table-water.  When  a  change  is  being  made  as  regards 
the  diet  and  drink  of  a  gouty  patient,  it  should  not  be  carried  out  too 
abmptly. 

With  respect  to  general  hygienic  management,  the  following  are  the 
chief  matters  which  need  attention: — Moderate  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  sedentary  habits  ;  proper  ventilation  ; 
daily  bathing,  followed  by  friction,  and  the  occasional  uso  of  a  warm, 
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Turkish,  or  tepid  salt-water  bath  ;  the  wearing  of  warm  clothing,  with 
flannel  next  the  skin  ;  abstinence  from  undue  mental  labour,  and 
freedom  from  all  sources  of  worry  or  irritation;  the  avoidance  of  late 
hours  at  night,  of  heated  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  of  lying  in  bed 
late  in  the  morning ;  if  possible,  residence  in  a  warm  and  equable  climate, 
but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  protection  against  all  sudden  alternations 
of  temperature  or  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  with  a  change  to  a  favour- 
able climate  during  the  winter  months.  Wet-packing  and  other  forms 
of  hydropathic  treatment  are  decidedly  useful  in  some  cases  of  gout. 

The  digestive  organs  must  be  attended  to.  The  bowels  should  be 
made  to  act  daily,  a  mild  aperient  being  given  if  necessary.  Much 
mercury  is  injurious,  but  an  occasional  dose  of  blue-pill  or  calomel  is 
often  beneficial.  It  may  be  requisite  to  administer  remedies  with  the 
view  of  improving  digestion,  especially  alkalies  and  bitters;  or  of 
relieving  portal  congestion. 

Mineral  waters  are  often  useful  in  gout,  both  internally  and  as  baths, 
but  they  should  only  be  employed  under  medical  supervision.  Those 
which  are  considered  most  beneficial  include  the  waters  of  Buxton, 
Bath,  Clifton,  Droitwich,  Harrogate,  Leamington,  Llandrindod,  Malvern, 
Moffatt,  Strathpeffer,  and  Woodhall  in  this  country;  and  numerous 
Continental  waters,  such  as  Vichy,  Weisbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Aix-le-Bains,  Carlsbad,  Kissengen,  Marienbad,  Homburg,  Ems, 
Wildbad,  Royat,  Contrexeville,  Vals,  Gastein,  Ragatz,  Evian,  Dax, 
La  Bourboule,  and  various  others.  Mud-baths  are  also  recommended. 
A  course  of  treatment  from  time  to  time  at  some  suitable  Spa  is  often 
most  useful  in  gouty  cases. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  every  cause  should  be  avoided 
which  is  likely  to  bring  on  an  acute  attack  of  gout. 

Medicinal  treatment. — Colchicum  is  a  valuable  medicine  even  in 
chronic  gout,  when  judiciously  administered ;  it  is  best  given  in 
the  form  of  extract  at  night,  with  extract  of  henbane  or  gentian  ; 
or  a  few  minims  of  wine  of  colchicum  may  be  combined  with  other 
medicines.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease  tonics 
are  indicated.  Quinine,  or  some  preparation  of  cinchona ;  a  mild  pre- 
paration of  iron,  such  as  the  ammonio-citrate  ;  arsenic  ;  mineral  acids  ; 
and  bitter  infusions  are  frequently  serviceable.  Guaiacum  resin  and 
ammoniacum  are  recommended  for  asthenic  gout  in  old  persons.  Iodide 
and  bromide  of  potassium  are  also  beneficial  in  some  cases.  Alkaline 
salts  and  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  valuable  in  many  cases,  given 
freely  diluted  and  on  an  empty  stomach,  especially  the  carbonates  and 
phosphates  of  potassium  or  magnesium,  or  the  carbonate  or  citrate  of 
lithium.  Benzoate  of  ammonium  'or  lithium,  phosphate  of  sodium  or 
ammonium,  lime-juice,  biniodide  of  mercury  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  and  various  other  medicines  have  also  been  recom- 
mended in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout.  Symptoms  often  require 
attention.  Bromides  may  be  useful  for  irritability  of  temper;  and 
paraldehyde  as  a  hypnotic. 

Local  treatment. — When  the  joints  become  much  altered  in  gout,  but 
little  can  be  done  locally.  I  have,  however,  seen  much  benefit  derived, 
in  cases  not  far  advanced,  from  the  continued  application  of  wet  band- 
ages over  the  affected  parts.  Friction,  shampooing,  and  pressure  by 
means  of  strapping  might  also  be  carefully  employed.  Gouty  ulceration 
requires  the  application  of  some  simple  dressing  ;  a  solution  of  a  potas- 
sium or  lithium  salt  has  been  favourably  spoken  of  for  this  purpose. 
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Sfciology. — Scurvy  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  disease,  though  the  term 
is  not  uncommonly  ignorantly  applied  to  a  variety  of  skin-affections.  It 
is  met  with  chiefly  among  seafaring  men,  being  consequently  by  far  most 
commonly  observed  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  hospitals  of  seaport  towns. 
During  the  early  part  of  my  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Northern 
Hospital  a  large  number  of  cases  were  admitted  within  the  year,  but 
subsequently  they  became  less  numerous,  owing  to  better  regulations 
being  carried  out  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Scurvy  has  been  attributed  to  many  causes,  among  others  to  the  use 
of  salt  meat  or  of  putrid  meat  and  bad  water,  and  to  imperfect  hygienic 
conditions  ;  my  own  experience,  however,  would  lead  me  to  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  complaint  is  mainly  due  to  the  want  of  fresh 
vegetable  diet,  or  of  some  appropriate  substitute.  This  was  the  invari- 
able cause  in  the  seamen  in  whom  I  observed  the  disease  ;  and  in  some 
cases  of  land-scurvy  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  complaint 
•could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  same  cause.  Scurvy  seems,  however, 
to  have  broken  out  under  circumstances  which  indicate  that  it  might 
"possibly  arise  in  other  ways.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  numerous  cases 
of  the  disease  occurred,  which  were  attributed  to  insufficient  food  and 
bad  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  not  produced  by  starvation,  as  shown  by 
its  absence  among  professional  "  fasting  men." 

The  disease  called  acute  rickets,  met  with  in  infants  and  children 
up  to  10  years  of  age,  has  been  shown  by  Cheadle  and  Barlow  to  be  a 
form  of  scurvy  in  reality,  though  rickets  is  said  to  be  a  strong  predis- 
posing cause,  and  is  often  present.  It  depends  upon  improper  feeding, 
and  in  infants  is  induced  either  by  the  prolonged  use  of  artificial  farina- 
ceous foods,  or  because  they  are  reared  by  a  scorbutic  mother. 

Advanced  age;  a  cold  and  damp  climate  or  season;  over-crowding; 
exposure ;  fatigue ;  and  mental  despondency,  have  been  set  down  as 
predisposing  causes  of  scurvy. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  scurvy  is  by  no  means  settled.  In 
what  manner  a  deficient  supply  of  vegetable  food  acts  in  producing 
the  disease  is  still  a  disputed  question,  and  all  that  can  be  positively 
stated  is  that  this  leads  to  some  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood.  This  change  has  been  attributed  to  a  want  of  potash  salts,  of 
vegetable  albumen,  of  organic  acids,  and  of  various  other  constituents 
•of  vegetable  substances. 

Dr.  Ralfe  has  investigated  the  pathology  of  scurvy,  and  has  drawn 
th':  following  conclusions  from  his  observations  :  — 
<  1.  That  the  primary  change  that  occurs  in  scurvy  is  a  chemical  altera- 
tion in  the  qnality  of  the  blood. 

2.  That  this  chemical  alteration,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  infer- 
ences drawn  from  the  analysis  of  urine  in  patients  suffering  from  scurvy, 
and  analysis  of  "scorbutic"  and  "antiscorbutic"  diets,  points  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 
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3.  That  this  diminution  of  alkalinity  is  produced  in  the  first  instance 
(physiologically)  by  an  increase  of  acid  salts  (chiefly  urates)  in  the  blood, 
and  finally  (pathologically)  by  the  withdrawal  of  salts  having  an  alkaline 
reaction  (chiefly  alkaline  carbonates). 

4.  That  this  diminution  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  finally  produces 
the  same  results  in  scurvy  patients  as  happens  in  animals  when  attempts- 
are  made  to  reduce  the  alkalinity  of  the  body  (either  by  injecting  acids 
into  the  blood  or  feeding  with  acid  salts),  namely,  dissolution  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  ecchymoses,  and  blood-stains  on  mucous  surfaces,  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  the  muscles  generally,, 
and  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidney. 

Another  view  advanced  as  to  the  pathology  of  scurvy  is  that  it  is 
produced  by  a  specific  micro-organism,  but  on  no  definite  grounds. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  fatal  cases  of  scurvy  much  emaciation 
is  usually  observed,  with  oedema  of  the  legs.    The  blood  is  very  dark 
and  fluid,  and  its  colouring  matter  stains  the  tissues ;  while  the  cor- 
puscles are  more  or  less  altered  or  dissolved.    The  red  corpuscles  and 
haemoglobin  are  deficient  in  all  cases  of  scurvy,  while  white  corpuscles 
may  be  in  excess.    Extravasations  are  met  with  in  the  subcutaneous- 
tissue,  as  well  as  between,  or  sometimes  even  within  the  muscles,  within 
aponeurotic  sheaths,  and  under  the  periosteum,  and  they  are  often  firmly 
coagulated  or  partially  organized.    Serous  and  synovial  effusions  are 
common,  especially  pericardial  effusions,  these  frequently  containing  an 
admixture  of  blood.    The  organs  are  loaded  with  blood,  and  present 
ecchymoses  and  extravasations,  being  also  relaxed  and  softened.  The- 
heart  exhibits  ecchymoses,  and  its  muscular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  granular- 
or  fatty  change.     A  similar  alteration  has  been  observed  in  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.    Acute  nephritis  may  occur  in- 
severe  cases.    It  is  supposed  that  there  is  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
walls  of  the  smaller  vessels,  but  no  definite  changes  have  been  detected. 
Ecchymoses  may  be  seen  under  the  serous  membranes ;  while  the 
mucous  membranes  are  red  and  swollen  in  some  parts,  and  also  present 
blood-stains.    In  the  stomach  and  intestines  abrasions  or  ulcers  are- 
sometimes  found.     Haemorrhage  into  the  brain  or  its  membranes  occa- 
sionally takes  place.    Granular  fatty  degeneration  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  said  to  occur  in  scurvy.    The  appearances  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease  during  life  persist  after  death. 

Symptoms. — Scurvy  generally  sets  in  gradually  and  insidiously,  and 
cases  are  met  with  of  all  grades  of  severity,  but  in  a  well-marked  example- 
the  symptoms  are  very  striking.  The  patient  presents  a  peculiar  un- 
healthy aspect,  the  face  being  sallow  and  of  a  dirty-yellowish  hue,  com- 
bined with  puffiness  about  the  eyelids,  and  anosmia,  the  latter  being  well 
seen  in  the  mucous  membranes.  There  is  more  or  less  wasting,  but 
emaciation  may  not  be  very  marked  even  in  bad  cases.  The  skin 
becomes  dry  and  harsh.  The  subjective  sensations  are  those  of  languor, 
debility,  fatigue,  shortness  of  breath,  faintness,  pains  and  soreness  in 
the  limbs,  with  mental  depression  and  despondency.  These  symptoms 
vary  in  degree,  sometimes  amounting  to  complete  prostration,  with  a 
tendency  to  sudden  syncope,  which  may  even  prove  fatal.  Scorbutic- 
patients  often  exhale  a  peculiar  odour  from  the  skin. 

The  mouth  affords  certain  characteristic  signs  in  scurvy.  The  gums 
are  either  more  or  less  swollen,  turgid,  dark,  and  spongy,  sometimes- 
reaching  to,  or  even  much  beyond  the  level  of  the  teeth;  or  they  be- 
come ulcerated  or  gangrenous,  dropping  off  in  masses,  and  exposing 
the  teeth  or  jaws.   'From  the  first  they  readily  bleed,  and  after  a  time 
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blood  oozes  constantly  from  them.  The  teeth  feel  very  tender,  so  that 
-chewing  becomes  difficult  or  impossible ;  and  they  also  soon  become 
loosened,  or  may  even  drop  out.  Necrosis  of  the  jaws  occasionally 
occurs.    The  breath  has  a  peculiar  and  excessively  foul  odour. 

The  legs  present  small  purple  spots,  corresponding  to  and  being  the 
result  of  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  hair-follicles.  They  are  chiefly 
observed  below  the  knees,  but  are  not  uncommon,  though  less  abundant, 
on  the  thighs,  being  rarely  seen  on  the  abdomen  and  arms.  In  addition 
to  these  petechial  spots,  more  or  less  extensive  and  irregular  ecchymotic 
patches  are  visible,  presenting  various  hues,  according  to  the  changes 
which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  extravasated  blood  has  under- 
gone. Brawny  indurations  can  also  be  felt,  due  to  deeper  extravasa- 
tions, especially  in  the  hams  and  calves,  and  these  are  often  very  painful 
and  tender.  (Edema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  are  common  symptoms.  There  is  much  stiffness  and  pain  on 
movement;  while  a  constant  feeling  of  aching  and  contusion  in  the  legs 
is  experienced. 

In  some  cases  haemorrhages  take  place  from  various  mucous  surfaces. 
Ulcers  are  occasionally  formed ;  or  old  ulcers  may  break  out  anew,  or 
assume  an  unhealthy  aspect,  being  covered  with  large  bleeding  granu- 
lations. It  is  said  that  old  fractures  sometimes  become  disunited,  that 
bones  soften,  or  that  epiphyses  become  separated  in  cases  of  scurvy. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  disordered.  The  appetite  is  impaired 
as  a  rule,  though  sometimes  patients  feel  inclined  for  food,  but  cannot 
•chew  it,  and  certainly  the  appetite  generally  returns  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  masticate.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Obstinate  constipation  is  the  rule,  but  occasionally  the  bowels  are 
relaxed,  and  the  stools  may  contain  blood,  or  actual  dysentery  may  be 
present  as  a  complication.  There  is  no  pyrexia  usually,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  be  below  the  normal.  The  pulse  is  infrequent,  weak,  and 
small.  The  patient  often  passes  restless  nights.  The  urine  is  deficient 
in  quantity,  dark-coloured  in  some  cases,  and  tends  to  decompose 
rapidly.  Urea,  phosphates,  and  potash  are  deficient ;  uric  acid  is  said  to 
be  in  excess.    Occasionally  blood  or  haemoglobin  is  present  in  the  urine. 

Infantile  scurvy  is  characterized  by  earthy  pallor  and  wasting ; 
swelling  of  the  gums,  ranging  from  definite  sponginess  to  minute 
transient  ecchymoses  ;  and  a  predominant  affection  of  the  lower  limbs. 
These  are  more  or  less  immobile ;  excessively  tender ;  and  present 
swelling,  with  tense  and  shiny  skin,  but  seldom  pitting  on  pressure  ; 
while  there  is  no  abnormal  local  heat.  When  the  swelling  subsides,  a 
deep  thickening  of  the  shaft  of  the  bones  is  found,  due  to  hosmorrhage 
under  the  periosteum  ;  and  there  is  a  liability  to  fracture  near  the 
epiphyses,  indicated  by  crepitus.  The  definite  and  rapid  amelioration 
under  antiscorbutic  regimen  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  condition. 
Gee  states  that  haematuria  may  be  the  only  sign  of  scurvy  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  scurvy  is 
purpura  ;  the  diagnosis  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  chapter.  It 
•  ia  necessary  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  slighter  degrees  of  scurvy  in 
persons  living  in  large  towns,  who  do  not  take  vegetablo  food.  The  form 
of  the  complaint  occurring  in  children  must  bo  distinguished  from  more 
rickets. 

Prognosis. — All  the  cases  of  nea-scurvy  which  camo  under  my  notice 
rapidly  recovered,  with  one  exception,  and  in  that  case  death  resulted 
from  an  accidental  complication,  namely,  apoplexy.  Therefore  tho 
prognosis  is  highly  favourable,  if  proper  treatment  can  be  adopted.  In 
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my  experience  sporadic  cases  of  land-scurvy  are  not  so  easily  cured,  and 
they  may  end  fatally.  Under  certain  circumstances  even  sea-scurvy 
is  a  serious  disease,  and  may  prove  fatal  from  gradual  cardiac  failure,, 
sudden  syncope,  meningeal  hemorrhage,  extravasation  into  serous 
cavities,  or  other  complications. 

Treatment. — Sea-scurvy  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  diseases  to- 
treat,  speedy  recovery  heing  brought  about  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  provided  the  necessary  remedies  can  be  obtained,  namely,  plenty 
of  fresh,  soft,  and  succulent  vegetables ;  with  from  3  iv  to  3  viij  of  lime- 
or  lemon-juice  daily.  Potatoes  and  cabbage  constitute  the  best  forms, 
of  vegetable  food.  Oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  other  fruits  of  this  class 
are  also  most  valuable.  Water-cress,  garden-cress,  mustard,  scurvy- 
grass,  sauer- kraut,  spruce,  fir,  and  various  other  vegetable  substances 
have  obtained  x'epute  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy,  and  might  be  tried  if 
the  more  reliable  remedies  cannot  be  procured.  It  is  stated  that 
vegetables  act  best  when  uncooked,  but  ordinarily  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  give  them  in  this  condition.    Yeast  is  well  spoken  of  in  scurvy. 

Liquid  nutritious  food  is  needed,  such  as  beef-tea  and  milk,  often  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  chew,  meat  should 
be  allowed.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  frequently  indicated,  but  should 
be  given  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities.  In  a  few  days  it  is  advis- 
able to  administer  some  tonic,  such  as  quinine  with  tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  which  aids  recovery  by  exciting  the  appetite, 
strengthening  the  patient,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

The  mouth  must  at  first  be  frequently  washed  out  with  some  dilute 
antiseptic,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  Condy's  fluid.  At  a  later  period 
a  mild  astringent,  such  as  a  solution  of  alum,  may  be  used.  If  the  gums 
are  sloughing  and  bleeding,  the  daily  application  of  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Buzzard.  Constipation  is  generally 
a  troublesome  symptom,  and  is  best  overcome  by  the  use  of  eneinata. 
Fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  painful  swellings  in  the  legs.  If 
sub-periosteal  extravasations  are  not  absorbed,  iodide  of  potassium  may 
be  given.  Serious  hemorrhage  must  be  checked  by  astringents.  Ulcers 
may  be  dressed  with  lime-juice,  but  they  improve  rapidly  under  its 
internal  administration. 

Many  remedies  have  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy, 
such  as  salts  of  potassium;  solution  of  various  vegetable  acids,  especially 
citric;  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  my  experience  these  have  all  proved 
quite  unreliable.  Raw  meat  and  seal's  flesh  have  been  employed,  it  is 
said,  successfully  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

The  treatment  of  land-scurvy  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  sea-scurvy,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  cure,  the 
symptoms  often  lasting  a  considerable  time,  and,  as  already  stated,, 
death  may  occur  from  this  complaint  in  spite  of  all  treatment. 

The  prevention  of  scurvy  is  a  most  important  matter  in  relation 
to  persons  who  lead  a  sea- faring  life.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  disease  can  be  completely  prevented  by  the  use  either  of  fresh 
vegetables,  preserved  vegetables,  or  of  proper  lime-  or  lemon-juice, 
which  should  be  served  out  daily.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  at 
present,  formerly  many  of  the  specimens  of  so-called  lime-juice  used  on 
board  ship  were  worthless.  The  free  employment  of  vinegar,  and  of  the 
vegetable  salts  of  potassium  has  been  recommended.  Milk  is  also 
useful.  It  is  important  to  attend  to  all  hygienic  and  other  measures 
for  maintaining  the  general  health  of  the  sailors  ;  and  they  must  avoid 
unnecessary  exposure  or  fatigue. 
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PURPURA — MORBUS  MACULOSUS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Using  the  term  in  its  general  sense,  the 
purpuric  condition  may  be  met  with  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Thus  it  may  be  associated  -with  acute  diseases,  as  typhus  fever,  small- 
pox, measles,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  and  acute 
atrophy  of  the  liver;  certain  complaints  accompanied  with  abnormal 
states  of  the  blood  or  small  vessels,  as  scurvy,  haemophilia,  pernicious 
anemia,  and  jaundice  ;  skin- affections,  as  erythema  multiforme,  urticaria, 
and  lichen ;  chronic  organic  diseases,  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's 
disease,  malignant  disease,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  splenic  leucocythaemia, 
or  lymphadenoma ;  nervous  affections,  as  locomotor  ataxy,  especially  after 
attacks  of  lightning-pains,  myelitis,  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  or  an 
epileptic  fit ;  or  is  one  of  the  effects  of  certain  poisons  or  drugs, 
especially  snake-poison,  iodides,  quinine,  copaiba,  belladonna,  ergot,  and 
mercury.  All  these  forms  may  be  regarded  as  symptomatic.  Strictly 
the  name  purpura,  as  a  distinct  disease,  is  applied  to  cases  in 
which  it  is  independent  of  any  of  these  conditions.  Its  aetiology  and 
pathology  are  then  by  no  means  clear.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
deficiency  of  proper  food  (?  vegetables),  unhealthy  hygienic  surround- 
ings, intemperance,  amenorrhoea,  and  various  other  causes  ;  and  may 
also  occur  during  convalescence  from  an  acute  illness.  Purpura  is  said 
to  be  most  common  about  the  period  of  puberty  ;  but  a  form  met  with 
in  old  people  has  been  specially  named  purpura  senilis.  Persons  affected 
with  the  complaint  may  be  weak  and  anaemic,  but  not  uncommonly  they 
appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  well-nourished.  Allusion  must  be 
made  to  the  so-called  arthritic  purpura,  in  which  the  condition  is 
associated  with  joint-affection,  more  or  less  severe.  This  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  mere  complication  of  rheumatism,  but  some  consider  the 
cases  in  which  it  occurs  as  being  of  a  different  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  pathology  of  purpura,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  some  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  and  small  vessels. 
Changes  in  the  blood  have  been  described,  but  they  are  not  constant, 
and  it  may  be  quite  normal.  A  primary  morbid  condition  of  the 
capillaries  and  other  small  vessels,  of  a  degenerative  character,  has  also 
been  supposed  to  exist. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Purpura  is  characterized  by  rupture  of 
the  capillaries  and  escape  of  blood  in  various  parts,  indicated  by  petechia) 
and  other  forms  of  extravasation  in  connection  with  the  skin ;  haemor- 
rhages from  mucous,  and  sometimes  from  serous  surfaces  ;  and  extrava- 
sations into  the  cellular  tissue  or  muscles,  or  rarely  into  certain  organs, 
sach  as  the  brain,  lungs,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  Important  organs 
are  often  found  in  a  diseased  condition,  this  being  the  cause  of  the 
purpuric  state.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  present  the  appear- 
ances of  extreme  fatty  degeneration  in  prolonged  cases  of  purpura, 
ending  fatally  from  repeated  haemorrhage. 

Symptoms.— Purpura  is  described  under  two  chief  forms  -.—Purpura 
Simplex  ;  and  Purpura  llaimorrhagica.    In  the  former  the  haemorrhages 
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are  only  observed  in  connection  with  the  skin ;  in  the  latter  they  also 
take  place  from  raucous  surfaces,  as  well  as  sometimes  into  serous 
cavities,  or  into  the  substance  of  organs,  while  the  cutaneous  haemor- 
rhages are  generally  more  abundant. 

The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  present  various  forms  of  extravasa- 
tion, namely,  minute  points  or  stigmata  ;  petechias ;  vibices  ;  or  extensive 
ecchymoses.  These  are  observed  chiefly  on  the  legs,  and  may  appear  in 
successive  crops,  each  crop  lasting  a  variable  number  of  days.  Their 
occurrence  is  often  favoured  by  much  standing.  From  their  first  appear- 
ance pressure  produces  no  effect  on  the  colour,  which  is  often  bright-red 
at  the  outset,  but  afterwards  becomes  darker,  changing  to  purple,  violet, 
or  almost  black  in  some  cases.  The  usual  alterations  in  hue  which  blood 
undergoes  are  seen  as  the  extravasations  disappear.  The  spots  are 
generally  roundish,  and  have  a  well-defined  outline  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  subsequently  they  gradually  fade  into  the  surrounding  skin. 
They  are  not  at  all  raised,  but  there  is  often  induration  and  swelling  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Blebs  containing  sanguineous  serum  sometimes 
form  under  the  cuticle  ;  and  in  rare  instances  the  skin  becomes  actually 
gangrenous.  The  larger  extravasations  may  be  very  painful  and 
tender. 

The  haemorrhages  from  mucous  surfaces  which  may  be  met  with  in 
purpura  are  epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  gums  and  mouth,  haematemesis, 
melaena,  haematuria,  haemoptysis,  and  menorrhagia.  These  may  be  slight, 
or  profuse  and  frequently  repeated.  In  rare  instances  bleeding  takes 
place  from  the  ear.  Extravasations  may  also  escape  into  or  beneath  the 
mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  membrane  covering 
the  palate,  cheeks,  or  gums.  Little  blisters  containing  bloody  serum 
sometimes  form  on  the  tongue  or  cheek.  Occasionally  haemorrhages  from 
the  choroidal  vessels  occur,  even  sufficient  to  cause  blindness.  Extrava- 
sation into  organs  is  rare,  but  death  has  occurred  from  pulmonary  or 
cerebral  apoplexy  in  exceptional  cases  of  purpura. 

The  general  symptoms  vary  much,  and  are  considerably  modified  by 
the  conditions  with  which  the  purpura  is  associated.  There  are  often  pre- 
monitory symptoms  for  some  time,  such  as  general  pains,  languor,  and 
debility,  but  not  always.  The  attack  maybe  ushered  in  by  pyrexia,  and 
occasionally  febrile  symptoms  of  a  hectic  type  have  been  noticed.  Pains 
in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  epigastrium,  loins,  chest,  and  limbs, 
are  often  complained  of.  The  digestive  organs  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
paired in  their  functions.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  debility,  and  a 
sense  of  depression,  and  in  severe  cases  this  becomes  extreme,  being 
accompanied  with  marked  anaemia  if  much  blood  has  been  lost,  and  a 
tendency  to  faintness  or  syncope.  The  pulse  is  usually  feeble,  quick, 
and  compressible.  The  urine  may  be  albuminous  apart  from  the  pre- 
sence of  blood,  and  sometimes  contains  casts. 

As  regards  arthritic  purpura,  it  may  be  very  mild  and  simple  ;  or 
assumes  the  form  of  so-called  peliosis  rheumatica  (Schonleiu's  disease), 
associated  with  fever,  sore- throat,  oedema,  or  skin-eruptions,  as  ery thema, 
urticaria,  or  pemphigus  ;  or  is  said  sometimes  to  be  accompanied  with 
marked  gastro-intestinal  and  renal  symptoms. 

Purpura  has  a  very  variable  duration,  being  either  acute  or  chronic 
in  its  progress.  It  usually  terminates  in  recovery,  if  uncomplicated. 
There  is  a  very  malignant  form  of  haemorrhagic  purpura,  named 
purpura  fulminans,  which  proves  rapidly  fatal ;  it  is  chiefly  met  with 
in  children. 
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Diagnosis. — The  purpuric  condition  is  generally  easily  recognized, 
but  it  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  ecchymoses  from  injury,  or  for 
fleabites.  As  an  independent  disease,  purpura  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  form  associated  with  other  complaints  or  conditions,  and 
more  especially  from  haemophilia  and  scurvy. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  aetiology  of  the  two  diseases, 
purpura  not  being  obviously  due  to  the  want  of  vegetable  food,  and  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  diet  or  of  lime-juice  not  having  any  material  in- 
fluence in  its  cure  or  prevention,  scurvy  presents  the  following 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  purpura  : — 1.  The  peculiar  colour 
and  sallowness  of  the  skin.  2.  The  state  of  the  gums  and  mouth. 
3.  The  greater  extent  of  the  ecchymotic  patches.  4.  The  presence  of 
brawny  indurations  in  the  substance  of  the  limbs,  accompanied 
with  much  pain  and  stiffness.  5.  Extensive  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  purpura  will  depend  greatly  on  its 
cause,  and  especially  whether  the  complaint  is  associated  with  any 
-organic  affection.  The  hemorrhagic  variety  is  very  dangerous,  and 
especially  the  fulminant  form.  Simple  purpura  is  often  very  tedious 
in  its  progress  towards  recovery;  and  it  is  also  liable  to  return,  some- 
times periodically.    The  prognosis  is  worse  in  old  people. 

Treatment. — In  the.  first  place  it  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of 
purpura  to  enquire  into  all  hygienic  conditions,  and  improve  these  if 
they  have  been  at  fault;  at  the  same  time  giving  a  nutritious  diet, 
consisting  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  constituents,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants being  also  in  many  cases  required  in  moderation. 

Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  is  generally  advisable  ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  legs  should  be  kept  raised.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  any  cachexia 
present ;  or  to  any  organic  disease  on  which  the  purpura  depends. 
If  there  is  much  plethora,  saline  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the 
-outset. 

The  chief  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of  purpura  are  tincture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  in  full  doses;  turpentine;  tincture  of  larch  bark; 
and  arsenic.  The  first  mentioned  is  most  useful,  and  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  quinine  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  hemorrhagic 
form,  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  turpentine,  ergot  or 
subcataneous  injection  of  ergotin,  are  the  remedies  indicated.  Other 
astringents  may  also  be  freely  administered,  but  they  often  fail  to 
produce  any  effect.  Sodium  salicylate  is  recommended  in  arthritic 
purpura.  Local  astringents,  pressure,  and  cold,  especially  by  means  of 
ice,  may  be  tried  where  their  application  is  practicable.  Careful 
handaging  of  the  legs,  or  the  use  of  elastic  stockings,  may  prove 
advantageous  in  many  chronic  cases  of  simple  purpura  affecting  the 
lower  extremities. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

GENERAL  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  OSSEOUS 

SYSTEM. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  this  chapter  certain  diseases  of  a. 
general  or  constitutional  nature,  some  of  the  most  striking  developments, 
of  which,  however,  are  associated  with  the  osseous  system. 

I.  RACHITIS— RICKETS. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Although  rickets  is  an  exceedingly  pre- 
valent complaint  amongst  children  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the 
subject  has  been  much  discussed,  very  opposite  views  are  still  held  as. 
to  its  nature  and  causation. 

Rickets  is  a  general  or  constitutional  disorder,  and  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  special  diathesis.  Trousseau  strongly  maintained  the- 
identity  of  rickets  and  osteo-malacia  in  the  adult,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson 
seems  to  favour  this  view.  The  general  opinion,  however,  is  that  they 
are  entirely  distinct  maladies. 

A  very  important  question  is  the  relation  of  rickets  to  congenital- 
syphilis.  The  late  Dr.  Parrot  strenuously  maintained  that  the  constant 
cause  of  rickets  is  hereditary  syphilis,  but  that  at  the  period  when 
syphilis  produces  rickets  the  syphilis  has  spent  itself.  Such  a  theory 
is  contrary  to  almost  universal  experience  ;  and  is  opposed  by  all  the- 
best  authorities.  It  may  be,  however,  that  congenital  syphilis  ranks  in. 
some  cases  as  one  of  the  causes  of  rickets,  as  suggested  by  the  late  Dr. 
Pagge.  Mr.  Parker  holds  an  entirely  opposite  view  to  that  of  Parrot, 
and  affirms  that  "  without  rickets  there  would  be  little  or  no  congenital 
bone  syphilis." 

Allusion  may  also  be  made  to  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Eustace  Smith  saya 
that  rickets  never  occurs  in  children  in  whom  the  tubercular  disposition 
is  well-marked ;  and  a  table  of  cases  prepared  for  Sir  William  Jenner- 
seems  to  show  that  the  offspring  of  phthisical  parents  are  less  likely 
to  have  rickets  than  those  of  non-phthisical  parents.  On  the  other- 
hand,  one  diathesis  certainly  does  not  exclude  the  other,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  a  tubercular  predisposition  may  favour  the 
development  of  rickets. 

Some  writers  regard  heredity  as  an  important  etiological  factor  in 
rickets.  It  is  maintained  by  them  that  although  the  external  mani- 
festations of  rickets  in  the  parents  may  have  disappeared,  the  consti- 
tutional peculiarity  still  remains,  especially  under  social  conditions 
favourable  to  this  disease,  and  that  the  constitutional  predisposition 
may  be  transmitted,  which  is  developed  under  suitable  conditions.  It 
has  even  been  stated  that  the  rachitic  conformation  may  be  hereditarily 
continued.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  distinct  hereditary  transmission  of  rickets;  at  the 
same  time  the  health  of  the  parents  not  uncommonly  has  an  important 
influence  in  developing  the  disease.  Sir  William  Jenner  doubts  whether 
impairment  of  the  father's  health  has  any  tendency  to  induce  rickets  ;. 
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but  if  tho  health  and  general  nutrition  of  the  mother  are  below  par,  and 
her  blood  impoverished,  the  development  of  rickets  in  the  child  is 
decidedly  favoured.  Rickets  has  been  attributed  to  early  marriage, 
later-marriage,  and  advanced  age  of  the  father,  but  on  no  adequate 
grounds. 

Kickets  is  essentially  a  disease  of  infancy  or  childhood.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  is  rarely  congenital,  but  some  maintain  that  in  many 
cases  the  complaint  is  actually  present  at  birth.  Parker  is  strongly  of 
this  opinion,  and  states  that  among  patients  of  one  month  old  the  chest 
deformity  and  slight  curves  of  the  bones  are  not  unfrequently  seen. 
There  is  a  special  condition  termed  "  foetal  rickets,"  but  this  is  usually 
regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  disease ;  it  was  termed 
achondroplasy  by  Parrot,  and  has  been  said  to  be  more  like  a  foetal 
cretinism.  As  a  general  rule  rickets  is  not  distinctly  present  before  six 
or  seven  months  after  birth.  It  appears  far  more  frequently  during  the 
prst  or  second  year  than  subsequently.  The  complaint  may,  however, 
commence  as  late  as  7,  or  even  9  or  12  years  of  age. 

"While  recognizing  the  influence  of  the  factors  already  considered, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rickets  is  commonly  a  disease  which  is 
originated  de  novo  in  a  child,  as  the  result  of  some  obvious  cause 
or  combination  of  causes  which  lead  to  imperfect  nutrition.  Amongst 
these  causes  improper  feeding  holds  a  most  prominent  place.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  occur  in  young  infants  who  have  been 
brought  Hp  by  hand,  either  throughout  or  from  an  early  period,  and 
•who  have  been  fed  artificially  with  various  farinaceous  or  other  articles 
of  food.  In  another  class  prolonged  suckling  is  the  cause,  the  child 
being  thus  fed  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  or  even  longer,  the  milk 
of  the  mother  being  quite  unfit  for  its  proper  nourishment,  especially  if 
at  the  same  time,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  is  weak  and  anaemic.  In 
addition,  not  uncommonly  different  kinds  of  unsuitable  food  are  given 
in  the  intervals.  Too  frequent  suckling  has  an  influence  in  some  instances. 
-Again,  the  abrupt  change  from  the  mother's  milk  to  other  foods  may 
have  some  effect  in  originating  rickets.  How  these  dietetic  errors 
actually  produce  the  disease  is  not  settled,  but  probably  they  may  do  so  in 
more  ways  than  one.  There  is  the  premature  withdrawal  of  the  mother  s 
milk,  which  is  the  infant's  natural  food;  with  the  substitution  of  articles 
of  diet  which  cannot  be  digested.  In  either  way  nutrition  is  impaired. 
And  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact  that  rickets  often  results,  not 
from  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  the  food,  the  child  being,  indeed, 
not  uncommonly  overfed,  but  because  it  is  wrong  in  quality.  Another 
way  in  which  improper  food  may  help  in  producing  rickets  is  by 
deranging  the  digestive  functions,  and  irritating  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  complaint  has  even  been  attributed  solely  to  chronic  intestinal 
catarrh  thus  set  np,  but  this  is  certainly  not  correct;  although  long- 
conrir,u-d  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  diarrhoea,  must 
obviously  assist  in  developing  the  affection.  The  condition  of  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs  must  be  recognized  as  one  element  in 
the  causation  of  rickets.  Mr.  Hutchinson  would  refer > this  disease  to 
the  class  of  "diet  diatheses,"  or  "assimilation  diatheses,"  and  he  thinks 
that  while  defective  food  is  probably  the  main  cause,  defective  assimi- 
lation in  many  cases  helps,  and  in  a  few  cases  accomplishes,  the  whole 
task. 

Other  causes  which,  at  any  rate,  often  assist  in  producing  rickets  aro 
deficient  ventilation  and  want  of  fresh  air ;  want  of  sunlight  ;  cold  and 
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•deficient  clothing ;  and  unfavourable  sanitary  surroundings  generally.- 
In  some  instances  it  appears  to  follow  a  previous  debilitating  disease. 

From  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  causes  of  rickets,  it  will  be  evident 
"that  the  complaint  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  uncommon  amongst  well-to-do  people* 
and  it  has  been  said  that  amongst  the  latter  the  complaint  is  generally 
observed  in  the  eldest  child,  on  account  of  the  improper  feeding  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  owing  to  want  of  experience.  The  children  of  the 
better  classes  frequently  suffer  also  from  want  of  fresh  air.  Amongst 
•the  poor  it  is  the  later  children  who  are  affected,  and  in  this  condition 
of  life  it  is  very  common  for  all,  after  the  second  or  third  child,  to  be 
■the  subjects  of  rickets.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
who  is  exposed  to  the  same  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  as  the 
-child,  is  usually  very  badly  fed,  and  suffers  from  the  effects  of  excessive 
child-bearing. 

Rickets  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  much  more  prevalent  in  large  towns 
and  cities  than  in  country  places  and  small  towns.  With  regard  to 
•its  geographical  distribution,  the  complaint  is  most  frequent  in  cold  and 
-damp  climates.  It  seems  to  be  seldom  met  with  in  its  typical  form  in 
America,  India,  and  certain  other  parts  ;  but  is  exceedingly  common  in 
this  country. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  bones  present  some  of  the  most 
obvious  morbid  changes  in  rickets,  and  these  changes  have  been  very 
fully  investigated.  At  first  there  is  an  arrest,  and  then  a  perversion  of 
-organization  and  growth.  It  will  be  convenient  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  an  account  of  the  histological  changes,  which  are  observed  chiefly  in 
the  cartilage  of  ossification ;  in  the  medulla ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
periosteum. 

In  normal  ossifying  foetal  cartilage  an  even  layer,  presenting  a  semi- 
transparent  and  bluish  appearance,  is  visible,  placed  between  the  ossi- 
form and  cartilaginous  tissues,  and  named  chondroid  by  Broca.  In 
rickets,  from  its  very  commencement,  this  layer  is  altei'ed.  It  increases 
in  thickness,  often  considerably ;  and  its  surfaces  become  very  irregular 
-and;  sinuous.  Sometimes  it  sends  out  long  processes  into  the  bone, 
which  frequently  become  detached.  The  layer  is  furrowed  by  medullary 
canals  of  cartilage,  containing  dilated  blood-vessels.  On  microscopic 
•examination  it  is  found  to  resemble  cartilage  undergoing  physiological 
proliferation,  but  the  primary  capsules  are  much  larger,  and  contain  a 
•greater  number  of  secondary  capsules,  which  are  also  larger.  Thus 
rounded  masses  of  cells  are  formed,  of  enormous  size,  and  the  cells 
themselves  present  an  abnormal  appearance,  which  has  been  termed 
"  dropsical  "  by  Klebs. 

Another  important  change  observed  is  that  underneath  the  layer  of 
cartilage  just  alluded  to,  a  peculiar  spongy  tissue  forms,  named  "  iissu 
spongoide"  by  Guerin.  There  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  though 
a  sinuous  one,  between  the  spongoid  tissue  and  the  cartilage;  but  it 
sometimes  presents  islets  of  hyaline  cartilage  in  its  midst,  and  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  indicate  precisely  where  the  old  bone  ends.  The 
spongoid  substance  is  red  and  very  vascular,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
fine  sponge,  or  of  bone  partially  softened  by  an  acid.  It  is  made  up  of 
very  irregular  alveoli,  the  trabecular  forming  which  contain  angular 
corpuscles  irregularly  scattered  through  a  granular  and  non-laminated 
substance.  The  corpuscles  are  larger  than  bone-corpuscles,  but  have  no 
anastomotic  canaliculi.    The  trabecular  consist  of  portions  of  cartila- 
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incms  tissue  not  properly  ossified,  but  infiltrated  with  calcareous  salts. 
This  infiltration  not  only  involves  the  ground  substance,  but  also  the 


secondary  capsules,  which  are  not  dissolved,  as  happens  m  physiological 
ossification.  Thus  the  cartilaginous  tissue  is  invaded  throughout  with 
distinct  calcareous  granules.  While  the  calcareous  incrustation  is 
taking  place,  the  vascular  canals  of  the  cartilage,  springing  from  the 
medullary  cavities  of  the  old  bone,  enlarge  by  solution  of  the  calcified 
tissue  surrounding  them,  and  open  into  each  other,  thus  forming  a 

cavernous  system.  ,  .  ,   .         ,  .     ,  .    ^,  r 

Comino-  now  to  the  medulla,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  spaces  ot 
the  spongoid  tissue  is  at  first  fluid,  red,  and  contains  round  or  angular 
cells,  some  pigmented,  as  well  as  numerous  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the 
older  medullary  spaces  it  is  more  consistent,  while  the  cells  become 
stellate  in  form,  and  are  separated  by  a  slightly  fibrillated  ground  sub- 
stance. A  similar  attempt  at  fibrous  organization  of  the  medulla  occars 
in  the  old  cancellous  tissue  and  Haversian  canals,  as  well  as  within  the 
central  canal  of  long  bones,  and  under  the  periosteum.  In  the  central 
canal  the  external  layers  are  most  modified,  and  in  pronounced  cases  of 
rickets,  while  the  centre  of  the  marrow  is  red,  fluid,  and  in  a  foetal  con- 
dition, the  periphery  is  organized  into  a  kind  of  young  connective  tissue, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  medullary  membrane. 

There  is  a  sub-periosteal  layer  of  medulla  in  young  subjects,  but  the- 
periosteum  and  bone  can  generally  be  easily  separated.  In  rickets  this 
layer  changes  first  into  a  soft  connective  tissue,  and  afterwards  becomes 
more  solid?  It  adheres  to  and  unites  the  periosteum  and  bone,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated,  and  often  attains  considerable  thickness.  In 
it  subsequently  appear  refractive  trabecular,  which  curve  over  and  unite- 
with  one  another,  and  contain  cells.  The  tissue  in  which  these  trabecular 
are  developed  is  called  osteoid  tissue  by  Yirchow.  Stellate  bodies,  which 
apparently  anastomose  together,  are  found  in  the  trabecular  and  the  con- 
nective tissue,  being  larger  and  more  defined  in  outline  in  the  former. 

In  advanced  rickets  delicate  nested  lamellar  are  found  beneath  the 
osteoid  tissue,  forming  complete  cylinders  round  the  bone,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  soft  and  vascular  connective  tissue.  The  lamellar 
consist  of  cancellous  bone,  and  their  cavities  are  also  filled  with  young 
□  ecti  ve  tissue.  This  condition  results  from  partial  absorption  of  bone 
already  formed,  with  fibrous  transformation  of  the  medulla,  and  incom- 
plete sub-periosteal  ossification.  Ultimately  the  medulla  of  the  Haver- 
sian canals  undergoes  fibrous  change  throughout  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  compact  tissue  of  the  diaphysis  ;  at  the  same  time  the  osseous 
trabecular  are  absorbed,  and  the  liberated  bone  cells  mix  with,  the 
medulla  cells.  .  n      .  f 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  description  given  by  Cxuerm  ot 
the  changes  observed  in  long  bones  in  rickets :— The  concentric  lamellae 
of  the  long  bones  become  the  seat  of  a  nearly  colourless  fluid  ehusion, 
which  separates  them  from  each  other.  This  becomes  gelatmiiorm, 
reticulated,  and  pink— tissu  spongoide.  If  the  disease  tends  to  get  well, 
calcareous  deposits  form  in  the  spongoid  tissue,  and  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  as  islets  or  lamellar.  Finally  it  acquires  the  consistence 
of  normal  bone.  The  old  osseous  tissue  is  first  arrested  m  development, 
then  loses  its  consistence,  and  its  lamellar  waste  and  are  partly  absorbed. 
That  which  remains  becomes  incorporated  with  the  newly-formed  tissue. 
In  extreme  cases,  where  the  disease  does  not  tend  towards  a  cure,  all  the 
old  bone  disappears,  and  gives  way  to  a  mass  of  spongoid  tissue,  reddish 
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in  colour,  areolar,  elastic,  and  very  yielding.  In  lesser  degrees  some 
lamellce  remain,  but  undergo  changes  in  form,  from  their  defective 
resistance  to  the  weight  of  the  body  and  to  muscular  actions. 

The  histological  changes  which  take  place  in  rickety  bones  during  the 
curative  stage  are  not  known.  Some  think  that  there  is  merely  a  pro- 
cess of  calcification. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  rickety  bones,  according 
to  the  best  authorities  the  proportion  of  calcareous  salts  is  diminished. 
Friedleben  found  from  33  to  52  per  cent.  ;  and  they  have  been  stated  to 
be  as  low  as  21  per  cent.  Lehmann  affirmed  that  rickety  bones  do  not 
yield  ordinary  gelatine  on  boiling,  but  an  animal  matter  resembling  that 
of  malignant  bony  growths. 

As  the  result  of  the  changes  just  considered,  the  bones  in  rickets 
come  to  present  more  or  less  obvious  alterations.  Cornil  and  Ranvier 
distinguish  three  periods  in  the  disease— in  the  first  the  bones  are  not 
deformed  ;  in  the  second  there  are  considerable  deformities  ;  and  in  the 
third  consolidation  of  the  affected  bones  occurs.  The  more  prominent 
appearances  are  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  lono-  bones, 
especially  in  breadth  ;  thickening  of  the  flat  bones,  particularly  at  their 
growing  edges  ;  and  various  curvatures  and  deformities.  All  the  bones 
are  more  or  less  softened,  the  flat  bones  becoming  spongy,  and  the  long 
bones  may  be  so  soft  that  they  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  and 
easily  bent  or  broken,  while  partial  (green-stick)  or  complete  spon- 
taneous fractures  are  not  uncommon.  Where  a  long  bone  is  bent,  its 
medullary  canal  is  narrowed,  and  may  become  ultimately  completely 
filled  up  by  callus.  After  fracture  of  a  rachitic  bone  very  abundant 
callus  is  usually  formed,  but  it  is  composed  of  osteoid  tissue  and  not  of 
true  bone.  There  is  much  difference  observed  in  different  cases  in  the 
relative  amount  of  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  of  soften- 
ing of  the  shafts.  The  curvatures  are  generally  observed  after  the 
enlargements,  and  usually  proceed  from  below  upwards. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  description  of  the  distor- 
tions to  which  rickets  give  rise,  and  a  very  general  outline  must  suffice. 
In  the  limbs  the  wrists  and  ankles  are  usually  most  enlarged,  and  then 
come  the  elbows  and  knees.    The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  generally 
curved  backwards,  but  may  also  be  twisted ;  the  humerus  is  often  bent 
at  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid.  The  clavicles  are  thickened  at  the  ends, 
and  their  natural  curves  tend  to  be  increased,  so  that  they  are  shortened, 
and  the  width  between  the  shoulders  is  narrowed.  The  bones  of  the  lower 
extremity  usually  bend  forwards  and  outwards,  but  when  rickets  comes 
on  late,  the  curve  is  often  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  "  knock-knee  " 
is  produced.  Mr.  Clement  Lucas  has  described  a  "  knock-knee  tubercle" 
developed  in  such  cases  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  just 
below  the  tuberosity.    The  spinal  column  becomes  bent,  and  often  more 
or  less  twisted.    The  normal  curves  are  usually  exaggerated,  and  this  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  lateral  deviation,  resulting  from  rotation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  upon  their  axes.  In  young  infants  the  lumbar 
curve  is  lost  in  the  dorsal,  and  a  "  bowed"  spine  is  produced,  with  the 
convexity  backwards.    The  bones  of  the  pelvis  tend  to  be  flattened  and 
expanded  above,  while  the  sacrum  is  thrown  forwards,  and  the  lateral 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  acetabulum  are  approximated  to  each 
other;  thus  the  pelvic  cavity  is  narrowed,  and  a  section  of  it  would  be 
more  or  less  triangular.    The  chest  usually  presents  distinct  changes. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  the  "beading"  observed  at  the  junction  of  the 
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ribs  with  their  cartilages,  constituting  -what  has  been  termed  the 
41  rachitic  garland."  This  is  a  very  significant  and  early  sign  of  rickets, 
beginning  and  being  most  marked  in  connection  with  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
ribs  ( Bavlow)  ;  and  the  beading  is  often  more  marked  towards  the  pleural 
surface  than  externally.  In  course  of  time  the  thorax  often  becomes 
peculiarly  deformed.  Many  authorities  class  all  cases  of  chest-deformity 
from  rickets  under  the  head  of  "  pigeon-breast,"  but  undoubtedly  a  pigeon- 
breast  may  be  produced  without  rickets,  and  this  disease  tends  to 
originate  a  very  distinct  form  of  thorax,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Physical  Examination  of  this  region.  The 
skull  is  often  "much  altered  in  rickets,  but  the  descriptions  given  of  it 
by  different  observers  do  not  exactly  correspond.  The  head  is  certainly 
enlarged,  although  it  has  been  stated  that  it  only  appears  to  be  so 
because  it  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  face.  It  has  a  long 
antero-posterior  diameter,  with  a  high  square  brow,  or  even  a  project- 
ing forehead,  and  unduly  prominent  frontal  and  parietal  eminences, 
while  it  is  flattened  on  the  top.  The  sutures  remain  long  ununited,  and 
the  fontanelles  widely  open ;  while  the  bones  are  especially  thickened 
at  a  little  distance  from  their  edges,  so  that  grooves  are  noticed  along 
the  sutures,  with  elevations  on  each  side.  Mr.  Clement  Lucas  affirms 
that  there  is  always  increased  width  between  the  eyes,  showing  that  the 
base  of  the  skull  is  increased  as  well  as  the  vertex  ;  and  he  describes  an 
extreme  form  of  rickety  head,  which  he  calls  the  "  scallop-shell  head," 
composed  of  four  convexities,  like  four  scallop-shells  loosely  articulated 
together,  corresponding  to  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones. 
A  peculiar  condition  of  the  skull  has  been  associated  with  rickets, 
which  is  observed  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  named  cranio- 
tales  by  Elsasser,  who  originally  described  it,  and  considered  it  a  form 
of  the  disease  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  sucklings.  It  consists 
in  an  abnormal  thinness  of  portions  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones, 
causing  them  to  yield  to  moderate  pressure,  and  to  impart  to  a  finger 
pressed  upon  them  a  sensation  like  that  derived  from  stiff  parchment 
or  from  the  surface  of  a  bladder.  The  bones  may  be  actually  per- 
forated. The  investigations  of  Drs.  Barlow  and  Lees  have  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  craniotabes  is  not  due  to  rickets,  nor  is  it  simply  a 
part  of  general  marasmus,  but  that  congenital  syphilis  is  the  largest 
factor  in  its  causation.  Their  own  observations,  however,  as  well  as 
those  made  by  other  workers,  seem  to  show  that  this  condition  may  be 
due  to  rickets  alone. 

The  degree  and  extent  of  the  various  deformities  and  changes  just 
indicated  vary  widely  in  different  cases  of  rickets.  If  the  rickety 
process  is  arrested,  the  bones  rapidly  calcify,  and  often  become  un- 
naturally strong  and  dense.  If  the  alterations  in  shape  have  been 
slight  they  may  ultimately  gradually  disappear.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  permanent,  more  or  less  deformity  remaining,  and  the  body 
being  stunted  in  growth.  It  is  said  that  the  skull  often  continues  to 
enlarge,  and  may  attain  a  great  size. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  the  rickety  process  in  bones,  and  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  deformities  which  it  produces.  The  rickety  changes  have  been 
regarded  as  the  result  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  inflammatory  process,  and 
consequent  perversion  of  growth  and  nutrition.  Another  view  is  that 
they  are  merely  due  to  a  deficiency  or  malposition  of  calcareous  salts; 
but  this  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  Ilindflcisch 
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defines  rickets  as  depending  upon  an  acceleration  of  the  changes  which- 
usher  in  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  formation  of  bone,  without  the- 
actnal  ossification  keeping  pace  with  them.  There  is  an  old  "  lactic 
acid"  theory,  which  has  been  revived,  and  is  supported  by  Senator,  who 
supposes  that  rickets  is  the  result  of  an  irritant  action  upon  the  growing 
bones  by  lactic  acid,  formed  in  excess  in  the  alimentary  canal  from 
milk  or  other  articles  of  food;  there  being  also  a  deficiency  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  either  from  insufficient  supply,  or  because  it  is  canned  away  by 
diarrhoea. 

The  various  deformities  are  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  soften- 
ing of  the  bones.  They  result  mainly  from  pressure  and  gravitation, 
and  therefore  are  modified  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  whether  it 
is  able  to  sit  up,  crawl,  or  walk,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  supported  and 
carried,  the  ordinary  position  assumed,  and  other  circumstances.  They 
are  not  produced  by  muscular  action,  but,  on  the  contrary,  muscular- 
weakness  allows  many  of  the  curvatures  to  take  place.  It  is  said  that 
epiphyses  which  are  most  worked  or  liable  to  be  injured  show  the  greatest 
enlargement.  With  regard  to  craniotabes,  this  has  been  attributed  to- 
pressure  by  the  brain,  due  to  the  mechanical  action  of  its  rhythmical- 
movements,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  own  specific  weight.  Sir  W.  Jenner- 
thinks  the  condition  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  pillow.  Parker- 
looks  upon  the  thin  spots  as  islets  of  undeveloped  bone. 

All  the  structures  of  the  body  tend  to  become  relaxed  and  wanting 
in  tone  in  rickety  children;  and  those  connected  with  bones  are  arrested 
in  growth.  The  muscles  become  more  or  less  atrophied,  pale,  and  flabby. 
~No  special  microscopical  change  has  been  observed  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

With  regard  to  the  blood  in  rickets,  Dr.  Goodhart  has  found  in  some 
cases  deficiency  of  corpuscles,  in  others  deficiency  of  colouring  matter; 
and  he  has  also  specially  noticed  a  remarkable  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  along  with  a  quantity  of  free  granules,  beaded  strings, 
and  dumb-bell  accumulations. 

The  condition  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  lymphatic  glands  in  rickets- 
has  attracted  much  attention.     Dr.  Dickinson  regards  the  changes, 
in  these  viscera  as  an  essential  part  of  the  rickety  condition  ;  and 
has  observed  that  where  the  visceral  change  is  most  marked,  that  in 
the  skeleton  is  seldom  extreme.      The  affected  organs  are  enlarged,, 
but  especially  the  spleen,  without  any  material  alteration  in  shape 
or   smoothness.     The   increase   is  said  by    Dr.  Dickinson  to  be  a 
form    of   hypertrophy,    which    bears   resemblance   to    that  which, 
occurs  in  bones.    There  is  no  new  growth  or  deposit,  but  a  large 
increase  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  some  in  the  epithelial  elements.. 
In  the  spleen  the  trabecular  tissue  is  increased,  and  its  delicate  threads- 
swollen  ;  but  there  is  no  sago-transformation  in  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
The  portal  cellular  tissue  in  the  liver  is  also  augmented,  soft,  and  loose.. 
The  absorbent  glands  are  least  affected,  but  of  these  the  mesenteric  show 
the  most  decided  swelling,  the  superficial  glands  being  only  shotty  to 
the  touch.    None  of  the  involved  structures  give  the  tests  of  lardaceous. 
disease  ;  and  they  are  deficient  in  earthy  salts.    It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  other  observers  do  not  agree  with  Dickinson's  views. 
The  spleen  and  liver  may  not  be  enlarged  at  all,  but  merely  displaced. 
Gee  affirms  that  the  appearance  of  the  spleen  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  seen  after  ague,  or  in   inherited  syphilis,  and  thinks  that  its. 
enlargement  is  the  result,  not  of  the  rickets,  but  of  the  general  state  of 
health  which  causes  it. 
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The  conditions  found  within  the  cranium  in  rickets  are  also  disputed. 
The  brain  may  be  small,  with  fluid  between  it  and  the  skull  (Gee)  ;  or 
it  is  enlarged,  but  the  enlargement  is  due  to  increase  of  the  neuroglia, 
or  to  albuminoid  infiltration  (Jenner),  and  not  to  true  hypertrophy. 
Ordinary  chronic  hydrocephalus  may  occur  ;  and  Fagge  observed  in  one 
case  a  form  of  chronic  oerebritis. 

The  remaining  morbid  conditions  which  may  be  met  with  in  cases  of 
rickets  need  only  to  be  enumerated  at  present,  and  these  are  : — 1.  Collapse 
and  emphysema  in  certain  parts  of  the  lungs,  in  connection  with  the 
deformed  and  soft  thorax.  2.  Bronchial  catarrh  or  extensive  bron- 
chitis. 3.  Pleurisy.  4.  White  patches  on  the  pericardium  and  spleen, 
due  to  the  distorted  chest.    5.  G  astro- enteric  catarrh. 

Symptoms. — At  an  early  period  the  symptoms  of  rickets  are  often 
very  indefinite,  the  onset  of  the  disease  being  insidious.  Generally 
there  is  marked  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  some  degree 
of  pyrexia,  the  pulse  being  quick  and  irritable.  The  child  alters  in 
disposition,  becoming  dull  or  sad,  or  peevish  and  irritable  ;  is  restless 
or  drowsy  ;  complains  of  headache  ;  and  is  languid,  refusing  to  play  or 
to  be  amused.  Either  no  attempt  at  walking  is  made ;  or,  if  the  patient 
has  commenced  to  walk,  unsteadiness  of  gait  is  first  observed,  followed 
by  inability  to  stand.  At  the  same  time  wasting  may  be  observed,  the 
tissues  becoming  flabby,  and  the  face  pale.  These  and  other  non- 
characteristic  symptoms  may  be  present,  but  there  are  three  signs  which 
Sir  William  Jenner  regards  as  pathognomonic  of  early  rickets, 
namely : — 1.  Profuse  sweating  about  the  head,  neck,  and  chest, 
especially  during  sleep,  attended  with,  enlargement  of  the  veins,  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  being  often  at  the  same  time  hot  and  dry. 
2.  General  soreness  and  tenderness  of  the  body,  not  only  affecting  the 
bones,  but  also  the  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  loins  and  abdomen  ; 
gradually  increasing  in  severity  until  the  child  cries  on  being  touched 
or  moved,  or  even  on  the  approach  of  anyone ;  cannot  bear  to  be 
washed  or  played  with;  and  finally  keeps  quite  still,  avoiding  every 
movement.  Older  children  do  not  suffer  so  much,  but  their  limbs  are 
painful.  3.  A  febrile  condition,  causing  the  child  to  throw  off  the  bed- 
clothes at  night,  in  order  to  try  to  get  cool.  At  this  time  also  the  urine 
faiay  be  very  copious  ;  and  it  may  contain  abundant  calcareous  salts  or 
phosphates. 

Sooner  or  later  the  changes  in  the  bones  are  revealed,  and  in  out- 
patient hospital  practice  it  is  generally  found  that  these  are  more  or 
less  obvious  when  a  child  suffering  from  rickets  is  brought  for  treat- 
ment. The  enlarged  ends  of  the  bones  can  be  distinctly  seen  or  felt, 
so  that  the  joints  appear  swollen  and  knobby,  especially  those  which 
are  least  covered,  such  as  the  wrists  and  ankles;  and  they  also  have  a 
loose  feeling.  A  string  of  nodules  is  usually  felt  along  each  side  of  the 
clie.-t,  at  the  juncture  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages.  The  limbs  and 
trunk  arc  found  to  be  distorted  and  curved  in  various  ways  and  degrees, 
as  already  described.  In  some  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  joints  is 
taost  evident;  in  others  the  distortion  of  the  limbs  attracts  most  atten- 
tion. Rickety  children  may  become  flat-footed,  owing  to  weakness  of 
the  plantar  aponeurotic  and  muscular  structures,  and  of  the  liga- 
ments. 

The  head  and  face  nsually  present  well-marked  rickety  characters, 
and  these  may  be  extreme.  The  cranium  is  often  unsynunctrical.  A 
blowing  sound  has  been  said  by  Killiet  and  Barthcz  to  be  commouly 
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present  over  the  cranial  sutures  of  rickety  children.  The  hair  on  the 
scalp  is  generally  thin.  The  face  looks  small,  especially  in  contrast 
with  the  large  head,  and  is  often  turned  upwards,  owing  to  the  head 
being  thrown  back  or  sinking  between  the  shoulders,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  in  the  curve  of  the  cervical  spine.  The  child  assumes  a 
staid,  sedate,  or  pensive  expression,  and  becomes  "  old-looking."  The 
teeth  appear  very  late,  in  many  cases  none  having  come  through  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  more ;  while  they  also  rapidly  decay  or  fall  out,  being 
deficient  in  enamel. 

The  general  symptoms  advance  with  the  progress  of  rickets.  Emacia- 
tion, flabbiness  of  tissues,  debility,  and  loss  of  power  become  more  or  less 
marked,  the  child  being  in  extreme  cases  completely  helpless,  and  unable 
to  sit  up  or  move  in  the  least,  the  head  dropping  in  any  direction.  In 
some  cases,  however,  there  is  no  wasting,  but  rather  undue  fatness,  and 
Sir  William  Jenner  regards  the  emaciation  as  due  to  the  changes  in 
organs,  especially  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  acute  cases  the  loss  of 
power  may  become  so  marked,  without  any  evident  changes  in  the  bones, 
that  the  condition  simulates  infantile  paralysis.  The  skin  often  becomes 
thick  and  opaque,  and  covered  with  downy  hairs  ;  while  profuse  sweat- 
ing continues.  The  alimentary  canal  is  more  or  less  deranged,  and  there 
is  often  much  flatulency.  Enlargement  and  protrusion  of  the  abdomen 
is  commonly  a  prominent  symptom  in  rickets.  This  is  due  chiefly  to 
distension  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  flatus ;  partly  to  depression  of 
the  diaphragm  and  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  in  some  cases,  and  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The 
spleen  is  in  some  instances  easily  recognized,  and  it  may  attain  a  large 
size ;  more  commonly  it  has  to  be  felt  for,  and  is  only  found  with  some 
difficulty.  The  liver  may  be  felt  projecting  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  margin  of  the  ribs.  The  glands  in  the  neck  have  frequently  ashotty 
feel,  and  those  in  the  groin  and  axilla  may  be  similarly  affected.  Pyrexia 
may  continue  ;  and  hectic  symptoms  sometimes  set  in.  Some  writers, 
however,  state  that  the  temperature  is  below  normal,  and  in  twenty 
cases  Dr.  Day  found  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  so  nearly 
normal,  that  the  difference  was  not  worth  notice.  Development  and 
growth  are  arrested  more  or  less,  the  body  remaining  short  and 
stunted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  state  of  the  intellect  in 
rickety  children.  Some  believe  that  their  mental  powers  are  above  par, 
but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  although  they  may  appear  to  be  very 
precocious,  and  are  often  amusing  and  old-fashioned  in  their  ways  and 
mannerisms;  in  some  instances  they  become  stupid,  or  even  almost 
imbecile,  this  being  evident  in  the  facial  expression.  Rickety  children 
are  late  in  beginning  to  talk ;  and  their  memory  is  defective. 

The  urine  is  pale  and  abundant;  contains  an  excess  of  earthy  phos- 
phates and  lactates  ;  and  sediments  of  oxalate  of  lime  also  form.  Urea 
and  uric  acid  are  said  to  be  deficient,  but  deposits  of  uric  acid  may 
occur.    Urinary  calculi  are  not  uncommon  in  rickety  subjects. 

Din  ing  the  course  of  rickets  symptoms  indicative  of  the  complications 
already  mentioned  frequently  appear.  Among  the  most  common  and 
dangerous  are  bronchitis  and  gastro-enteric  catarrh.  Laryngismus 
stridulus  and  general  convulsions  are  also  very  liable  to  occur.  It  has 
even  been  stated  that  laryngismus  is  never  observed  except  in  connection 
with  rickets,  but  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement.     Tetany  is  occa- 
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sionally  met  with  in  rickets.  A  fatal  termination  in  cases  of  rickets  is 
generally  due  to  some  complication;  but  it  may  be  the  mere  result  of 
rthe  cachexia  attending  the  disease. 

Cases  of  rickets  present  all  grades  of  severity  and  advancement. 
When  a  favourable  termination  ensues,  the  symptoms  gradually  subside; 
■strength  is  restored;  and  the  bones  ossify,  though  usually  more  or  less 
permanent  distortion  remains,  which,  however,  may  in  most  instances  be 
itly  diminished  by  appropriate  treatment.  Children  who  have  suffered 
from  rickets  in  a  marked  form  rarely  attain  the  ordinary  height ;  and 
they  may  become  deformed  dwarfs. 

The  cases  described  as  "  Acute  Rickets  "  have,  as  already  stated,  been 
satisfactorily  proved  by  Cheadle  and  Barlow  to  be  truly  scorbutic, 
although  occasionally  complicated  with  rickets. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  rickets  the  diagnosis  presents 
■no  difficulty,  but  in  its  earlier  stages  the  malady  is  not  so  easily  recog- 
nized. It  should  always  be  borne  prominently  in  mind  among  the 
•diseases  of  children,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes 
in  large  towns,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  complaint  may 
^also  be  met  with  among  the  better  classes.  Should  there  be  any  reason 
to  suspect  rickets,  full  enquiry  must  be  made  with  regard  to  its  more 
•characteristic  early  symptoms  ;  and  the  history  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
•child  has  been  fed  may  also  help  the  diagnosis.  Delayed  dentition,  or  the 
fact  that  a  child  shows  no  disposition  to  walk,  not  uncommonly  first 
•draws  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  complaint.  The  nodules  on  the 
chest  must  be  particularly  looked  for  as  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the 
changes  connected  with  the  bones,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  ribs. 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  of  rickets  may  be  cured,  if  taken  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  period,  and  treated  properly.  Its  complications  are  very 
serious,  and  the  presence  of  rickets  adds  materially  to  their  gravity, 
•especially  in  the  case  of  chest- affections.  The  thoracic  and  pelvic 
deformities  which  it  originates  may  prove  highly  injurious  in  coui'se  of 
me ;  and  the  latter  are  specially  important  in  relation  to  parturition. 

Treatment. — 1.  General  management. — The  first  matter  requiriug 
attention  in  the  treatment  of  rickets  is  the  feeding  of  the  child,  which 
is  almost  always  at  fault,  and  about  which  thorough  enquiry  should  be 
made,  with  the  view  of  correcting  whatever  maybe  wrong.  The  breast 
should  only  be  given  at  regular  stated  intervals,  and  for  a  certain  time ; 
or  the  child  should  be  weaned  if  suckling  has  been  continued  beyond  the 
proper  period,  or  maybe  partly  artificially  fed.  Often  the  health  of  the 
nursing  mother  requires  to  be  improved.  The  feeding  of  children  arti- 
ficially needs  the  greatest  care  in  this  disease.  Milk  mixed  with  a  fourth 
pu  r,  of  lime-water  should  constitute  the  principal  article  of  diet,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  little  cream  and  milk-sugar.  This  combination 
tanst  be  given  in  regulated  quantities,  and  the  feeding-bottle  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  a  common  custom  to  give  young  infants 
considerable  quantities  of  arrowroot,  corn-flour,  and  various  artificial 
foods  of  a  farinaceous  character,  and  these  certainly  do  much  harm. 
Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  such  articles  should  be  allowed,  if  any. 
-Ass's  and  goat's  milk  are  useful  if  they  can  be  obtained.  For  older 
•children,  beef-tea  in  small  quantities  and  milk  puddings  are  valuable ; 
and  at  a  still  more  advanced  period  they  may  have  a  small  amount  of 
pounded  meat,  or  be  allowed  to  suck  a  piece  of  underdone  beef,  or  given 
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the  juice  pressed  out  of  it.  Potatoes  well  mashed  with  gravy  may 
also  be  permitted  in  moderation.  All  indigestible  substances  must  be 
avoided. 

Hygienic  management  also  demands  special  attention.  The  ventilation 
of  the  bedroom  must  be  looked  to,  and  the  child  should  have  a  separate 
bed,  if  possible,  which  must  be  kept  very  clean  and  dry.  After  the  early 
symptoms  have  subsided,  the  patient  should  be  a  good  deal  oat  of  doors 
whenever  weather  permits,  in  the  sun,  a  dry  bracing  air  of  moderate 
temperature  answering  best.  The  clothing  must  be  sufficiently  warm,  and 
the  common  custom  of  inadequately  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
in  children  ought  to  be  avoided.  A  change  to  the  seaside  is  very  beneficial. 
The  body  should  be  washed  over  twice  a  day  with  warm  water ;  and  later- 
on  warm  salt-water  bathing,  followed  by  friction,  is  useful.  It  is  important 
to  look  to  the  position  assumed  by  the  child,  and  also  to  the  movements 
carried  on,  so  as  to  prevent  deformity.  Straight  wooden  splints  lightly 
applied  along  the  legs,  and  extending  a  little  beyond  the  feet,  are  of  use 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  child  from  attempting  to  walk.  The 
abdomen  should  be  well-supported  by  a  bandage.  Any  distortion  of  the 
limbs  must  be  remedied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  systematic  but  judicious 
efforts  to  straighten  them. 

2.  Medicinal  treatment. — It  is  almost  always  necessary  to  treat  the 
alimentary  canal  in  cases  of  rickets,  as  this  is  usually  out  of  order.  A 
combination  of  rhubarb  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  magnesia,  or  prepared 
chalk  answers  very  well,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  castor-oil  may  be  given.. 
Grey  powder  is  useful  now  and  then,  when  the  stools  are  offensive,  but 
should  not  be  habitually  administered.  Lime-water  also  improves  the 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Alkalies  and  bitters  are  recom- 
mended by  some  practitioners.  At  a  later  stage  the  two  great  remedies 
for  rickets  are  cod-liver  oil  and  some  preparation  of  iron,  care  being  taken 
that  the  limbs  are  straightened  as  much  as  possible  before  these  are 
administered.  The  cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken  after  meals,  in  half-a- 
teaspoonful  or  teaspoonful  doses.  In  the  case  of  infants  it  may  also  be- 
rubbed  into  the  arm-pits,  and  a  flannel  moistened  with  some  of  the  oil' 
may  be  worn  over  the  abdomen.  The  best  preparation  of  iron  is  steel-wine, 
but  others  are  useful,  especially  the  potassio-tartrate,  ammonio-citiate. 
saccharated  carbonate,  syrup  of  the  phosphate  oriodide,  or  Parrish's  food. 
Chalybeate  waters  are  also  of  service.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
combine  quinine  with  the  iron.  The  administration  of  phosphorus  has 
been  specially  advocated  in  rickets. 

3.  Complications. — When  any  inflammatory  affection  develops  in  rickety 
children,  supporting  treatment  is  always  indicated.  Laryngismus 
stridulus  and  convulsions  require  tonics,  and  warm  baths  with  cold 
douching.  The  slightest  sign  of  bronchial  catarrh  ought  to  receive 
immediate  attention,  as  this  complaint  is  extremely  dangerous  in  rickety 
subjects,  while  it  aids  materially  in  producing  deformity  of  the  chest. 
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11.  MOLLIT1ES  OSSIUM-OSTKO-MALACIA. 

This  condition  demands  brief  notice,  and  it  differs  from  rickets  in  that 
the  bones,  after  having  been  properly  developed,  lose  their  natural  firm- 
ness, and  become  more  or  less  soft  and  yielding,  so  that  they  readily 
bend  or  break. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Mollities  ossium  is  generally  regarded  as 
being  due  primarily  to  an  active  and  progressive  decalcification  of  the 
bones,  owing  to  the  action  of  some  solvent,  which  has  been  said  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  lactic  acid  or  carbonic  acid.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to 
a  form  of  atrophy  ;  or  to  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  The  disease 
occurs  only  in  adults,  generally  from  30  to  40  years  of  age  ;  and  almost 
entirely  in  females.  It  often  begins  during  pregnancy  ;  and  frequent 
pregnancies  predispose  to  the  complaint.  Osteo-malacia  is  met  with 
chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  prevails  much  more  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  than  others,  being  endemic  in  certain  localities. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  prominent  objective  change  in  osteo- 
malacia is  a  softening  of  the  bones,  so  that  at  last  they  can  be  readily 
bent  or  indented  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  or  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
change  extends  from  within  outwards,  until  only  a  thin  layer  of  bone  is  left 
under  the  periosteum,  but  this  never  entirely  disappears,  though  the 
surface  may  ultimately  consist  mainly  of  thickened  periosteum,  with  a 
few  plates  of  bone  on  its  interior.  The  medullary  cavity  enlarges  in  all 
directions,  and  the  substance  of  the  bone  becomes  converted  into  a  mass 
of  soft  material,  which  may  be  greasy,  or  finally  gelatinous,  and  of  a 
pale  or  yellowish  colour.  At  first  the  medulla  is  very  vascular,  and 
extravasations  occur  here  and  there.  The  spaces  are  filled  with 
nucleated  marrow-corpuscles.  The  minute  structure  of  the  bone 
becomes  confused,  the  Haversian  canals  running  into  each  other,  and 
absorption  of  the  salts  taking  place  from  within  outwards,  while  the 
lacunae  alter  in  shape  and  size.  The  trabeculae  break  down;  the 
calcareous  particles  are  removed ;  while  the  fat-cells  diminish,  and 
ultimately  disappear. 

Symptoms. — In  osteo-malacia  at  first  aching  pains  are  complained  of, 
worse  at  night  usually,  supposed  to  be  rheumatic.  Soon  marked  de- 
formities appear,  due  to  the  softening  of  the  bones,  those  connected  with 
the  spinal  column,  pelvis,  ribs,  and  sternum  being  first  observed,  owing  to 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  effects  of  pressure.  Extreme  lateral  and 
angular  curvatures  are  produced.  The  ribs  become  bent  and  broken,  it 
may  be  in  more  than  one  part,  until  ultimately  a  trough-shaped  hollow 
is  often  formed  on  each  side  of  the  body,  in  which  the  arms  lie.  The 
ri urn  is  displaced  forwards,  and  gives  way  at  different  points.  The 
pelvis  becomes  much  deformed,  assuming  a  trifoliate  shape,  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum  projecting  forwards,  as  well  as  the  symphysis 
pubis,  which  lies  often  at  right  angles  to  its  normal  direction,  its  rami 
being  in  contact,  while  the  acetabula  are  approximated  or  may  even 
touch,  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet  being  thus  much 
diminished.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  bend  and  fracture  from  the  slightest 
cause;  at  first  the  fractures  unite  readily  by  bony  callus,  but  later  on 
they  are  very  imperfectly  repaired.  The  patient  becomes  progressively 
Jnore  and  more  deformed,  and  at  the  same  time  helpless,  until  finally  she 
is  completely  bed-ridden.    There  is  no  special  constitutional  cachexia. 
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Death  usually  occurs  sooner  or  later  from  exhaustion,  but  it  may  result 
from  some  intercurrent  complication,  or  from  the  effects  of  pregnancy 
requiring  instrumental  interference. 

Treatment. — But  little  can  be  done  for  osteo-malacia,  and  there  is  no- 
special  remedy  for  the  complaint.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture ; 
abundant  nourishing  and  easily  digestible  food;  attention  to  hygiomij 
conditions,  especially  ensuring  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air ;  and  the 
administration  of  tonics  and  nutrients,  as  quinine,  preparations  of  iron,, 
and  cod-liver  oil,  are  the  chief  measures  required.  Child-bearing  ought 
obviously  to  be  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  case  of  females  suffering  from 
mollities  ossium. 

III.  ACROMEGALY. 

This  is  a  peculiar  complaint,  first  described  and  named  by  Marie  in. 
1880,  though  previously  known,  and  characterized  by  a  remarkable  en- 
largement of  the  bones,  especially  those  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

etiology  and  Pathology. — Acromegaly  is  most  frequent  in  women, 
from  30  to  40  years  of  age,  but  has  been  met  with  both  earlier  and  later, 
and  also  occurs  in  males.  In  females  early  cessation  of  the  menses  has 
usually  taken  place.  It  is  regarded  as  a  constitutional  affection,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  definitely  related  to  rheumatism  or  osteo-arthritis. 
In  different  cases  enlargement  or  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  most  fre- 
quently, enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  tumours  of  the  pituitary 
body  have  been  observed ;  but  what  relation  these  morbid  conditions 
have  to  the  complaint  is  not  known. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  phenomena  in  acromegaly  are  con- 
nected with  the  osseous  system.  The  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  are 
enormously  enlarged.  The  normal  projections  on  the  long  bones  are 
increased  in  size,  and  may  form  large  prominences  ;  while  the  scapula;, 
clavicles,  and  ends  of  the  ribs  are  also  involved.  The  face  often  presents 
a  characteristic  appearance,  owing  to  the  great  dimensions  which  the 
lower  jaw  assumes,  the  lower  teeth  spreading  out  and  projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  upper  ones.  The  upper  jaw  and  the  cranial  bones 
are  only  occasionally  affected.  The  spinal  column  is  often  bent,  so  that 
the  normal  stature  of  the  patient  is  diminished  more  or  less.  In  some 
cases  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  ears,  eyelids,  and  larynx  arc- 
thickened. 

Acromegaly  does  not  present  the  changes  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  met  with  in  myxcedema,  a  disease  which  it  is  said  superficially  to 
resemble  ;  nor  does  the  hair  become  thin.  Sometimes  the  skin  over  the 
face  is  coarse.  There  is  usually  profuse  perspiration.  Thirst  is  also  a 
common  symptom.  Among  the  other  chief  symptoms  observed  in  parti- 
cular cases  are  marked  alteration  of  the  voice  ;  enlargement  of  the  tongue  ; 
impairment  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell;  blindness,  due  to  optic 
atrophy;  and  shortness  of  breath,  with  asthmatic  attacks.  Palpita- 
tion may  be  complained  of,  and  sometimes  the  heart  becomes  hyper- 
trophied. 

Acromegaly  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  but  usually  ends  fatally, 
though  it  occasionally  appears  to  become  arrested  after  a  time.  No 
treatment  is  of  any  avail  in  curing  the  complaint  or  checking  its  pro- 
gress. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MALIGNANT  GROWTHS— CARCINOM k — CANC  ER. 

THOUGH  mainly  coming  within  the  domain  of  surgery,  growths  of  a  malig- 
nant nature  occur  not  uncommonly  in  medical  practice,  and  therefore  a 
brief  general  consideration  of  the  subject  is  called  for  in  this  work. 
Under  the  terms  carcinoma  or  cancer  are  included  the  more  malignant  or 
epithelial  growths  ;  while  sarcoma  is  associated  with  those  which  have 
connective  tissue  for  their  type,  but  which  certainly  may  be  of  a 
malignant  character.  The  following  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  cancer,  to  which  category  the  large  majority  of  medical  cases  belong. 

2Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  many  cases  of  cancer  a  distinct 
hereditary  or  family  tendency  can  be  traced.  Age  exercises  a  marked 
influence  as  regards  its  occurrence,  nature,  and  seat.  It  is  rare  in  the 
youne,  being  by  far  most  common  after  middle  life,  and  the  mortality 
from" this  disease  increases  as  age  advances.  In  early  life  the  softer 
varieties  of  malignant  growth  are  met  with ;  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  very  liable  to  be  involved.  Primary  cancer  is  chiefly  observed  in 
organs  which  have  been  in  a  condition  of  high  functional  activity,  but 
whose  functions  have  ceased.  Females  suffer  most  on  the  whole,  on 
account  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  uterus  and  mammary  glands 
are  attacked.  The  digestive  organs,  bones,  and  skin  are  most  affected 
in  males.  Anxiety,  mental  over-work,  and  prolonged  worry  or  distress, 
liave  probably  an  influence  as  predisposing  causes.  A  depressing  climate 
is  also  believed  to  act  in  this  way.  It  is  at  present  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy whether  cancer  is  on  the  increase  or  not.  It  appears  to  be 
endemic  in  certain  districts,  and  Dr.  Haviland's  statistics  have  led  him 
to  conclude  that  cancer  is  most  prevalent  along  the  courses  of  rivers 
which  seasonably  flood  their  banks,  and  especially  -where,  from  the 
flatness  of  the  country,  the  floods  are  retained. 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  province  of  this  -work  to  attempt  to 
discuss  the  pathology  of  cancer  at  any  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  two 
opposite  views  are  held,  namely,  that  it  is  a  constitutional  disease,  of 
which  the  growth  is  but  a  local  manifestation;  or,  ou  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  in  the  first  instance  a  local  affection,  the  general  system 
becoming  secondarily  implicated.  A  favourite  theory  now  entertained 
is  that  cancer  is  infective,  and  that  it  is  due  either  to  a  specific  microbe, 
or  a  specific  protozoon,  -which  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  drinking 
water,  cider,  etc.  At  present,  however,  nothing  definite  can  be  statec 
On  this  aspect  of  the  question,  although  different  supposed  organisms, 
sporozoa,  etc.,  have  been  described.  Mr.  Shattock  has  recently  given  an 
interesting  account  of  the  existing  state  of  the  subject  (Morton  Lecture  on 
Cancer  and  Cancerous  Diseases),  with  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Ballance  and  himself.  They  have  found  that  cancor  is  not  capable  of 
experimental  transmission;  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  specific  micro- 
phyte—bacterium,  micrococcus,  or  other— has  been  cultivated  from  carci- 
nomatous tumours.  The  microzoic  theory,  which  is  supported  by  Dr. 
Buffer,  is  now  receiving  considerable  attention,  and  may  lead  to  practical 
results.    Malignant  disease  is  not  uncommonly  grafted  on  some  previous 
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chronic  morbid  condition ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  preparatory 
inflammation  is  necessary  before  the  infective  agent,  whatever  it  maybe, 
can  produce  its  effect.  A.n  important  fact  adduced  in  support  of  the 
infective  theory  is  that  a  series  of  cases  of  cancer  have  been  observed 
within  a  very  limited  area,  including  only  a  few  houses,  or  even  in  a 
particular  house ;  and  such  groups  of  cases  have  been  stvled  cancer 
epidemics.    This  fact  may,  however,  be  explained  in  other  ways. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Under  this  head  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  varieties  of  cancer  usually 
recognized,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Scirrhous,  fibrous,  or  hard  cancer.  This  variety  either  infiltrates 
tissues,  or  forms  distinct  tumours,  which  are  irregular  in  shape,  but 
never  attain  a  very  large  size.  The  growth  is  often  depressed,'  and 
causes  puckering  of  overlying  structures.  The  consistence  is  very  hard 
and  firm,  sometimes  approaching  that  of  cartilage.  A  section  is  grey, 
bluish-white,  or  whitish,  and  glistening,  while  opaque  fibrous  bands^may 
be  seen  intersecting  the  surface.  This  form  of  carcinoma  presents  but 
very  slight  vascularity.  The  outer  part  of  the  growth  is  less  dense 
than  its  central  portion,  and  yields  a  milky  juice  on  scraping. 

2.  Encephaloid,  medullary,  or  soft  cancer.  Assuming  the  form  of 
tumours,  or  being  infiltrated,  encephaloid  increases  with  great  rapidity, 
forming  considerable  masses,  which  are  more  or  less  lobulated.  The 
substance  is  soft  and  brain-like,  and  on  section  presents  a  pulpy  appear- 
ance, especially  towards  the  centre  of  the  growth,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  crimson  according  to  its  degree  of  vascularity,  and  not  un- 
commonly presenting  small  extravasations  of  blood.  A  large  quantity  of 
juice  can  be  expressed.  This  form  of  cancer  may  produce  Very  vascular 
fungous  growths,  being  then  named  fungus  ha?matodes.  All  grades  are 
met  with  between  the  encephaloid  and  scirrhous  forms  of  carcinoma. 

3.  Colloid,  alveolar,  or  gelatiniform  cancer.  Many  regard  this  variety 
of  malignant  growth  as  merely  one  of  the  other  forms  which  has  under- 
gone colloid  degeneration.  It  generally  infiltrates  tissues,  but  some- 
times forms  lobulated  masses,  which  have  a  tolerably  firm  and  uniform 
consistence.  On  section  roundish  spaces  or  alveoli  are  seen,  having 
fibrous  walls  enclosing  the  colloid  substance,  which  is  of  more  or  less 
glue-like  consistence,  glistening  and  translucent  in  appearance,  and 
either  colourless  or  greyish-yellow. 

4.  Lobular  epithelioma,  epithelial  cancer,  or  cancroid.  Generally  observed 
m  connection  with  the  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane,  epithelioma  com- 
mences either  as  a  hard  nodule,  or  as  a  small  excoi'iation  or  ulcer.  The 
latter  has  indurated  edges,  with  an  irregular,  grey  or  bloody  surface, 
which  is  often  papillated  and  villous,  or  nodulated.  The  consistence  is 
generally  firm,  but  may  be  soft  and  friable.  The  cut  surface  is  greyish- 
white,  or  presents  numerous  opaque  specks,  and  white  lines  of  fibrous 
tissue  ;  a  small  quantity  of  milky  granular  fluid  can  be  expressed,  which 
will  not  mix  with  water. 

5.  Columnar  or  cylindrical  epithelioma — Adenoid  glandular  cancer.  This 
variety  forms  various-sized  tumours,  very  like  those  of  encephaloid 
cancer,  highly  vascular,  soft,  and  yielding  an  abundant  milky  juice.  It 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  usually  originates  on  a  mucous  surface,  but 
occasionally  starts  in  the  liver  or  some  other  solid  organ.  The  lymphai  ie 
glands  and  other  parts  are  liable  to  be  involved  secondarily.  From  its 
structure,  this  form  of  cancer  is  named  columnar  or  cylindrical  epithe- 
lioma, and  it  consists  of  tubules  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fibrous 
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stroma  The  tubules  are  usually  cylindrical,  of  tolerably  uniform  size, 
lined  with  spheroidal  or  columnar  epithelium,  and  generally  exhibit  a 
central  cavity  or  canal.  They  are  arranged  irregularly.  Adenoid 
»ncer  is  said  to  present  a  marked  resemblance  to  sections  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  kidney,  deprived  of  malpighian  bodies. 

Other  rarer  varieties  of  cancer  which  have  been  described  are  named 
melanotic,  which  contain  much  pigment,  the  growth  being  most  com- 
mon lv  of  an  encephaloid  character  ;  cystic,  where  cysts  are  developed  ; 
ehondraid  or  cartilaginous;  osteoid  or  bony;  and  villous,  which  affects 
mucous  surfaces,  presenting  villous  processes. 

General  and  microscopic  structure.  All  the  forms  of  cancer  consist 
of  cells  enclosed  in  the  meshes  of  a  fibrous  stroma,  these  elements 
differing  greatly  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions in  the  different  varieties. 
The  cells  are  of  large  but  very  vari- 
able size;  present  diverse  and  curious 
forms;  and  contain  one  or  more 
nuclei,  as  well  as  usually  a  number  of 
fat  molecules.  Each  nucleus  is  large, 
clear,  and  well-defined;  eccentric; 
round  or  oval  in  shape;  and  en- 
closes one  or  more  nucleoli.  Abundant 
free  nuclei  are  often  present.  The 
expressed  juice  contains  a  quantity  of 
these  cells,  as  well  as  nuclei  and  free 
granules.  The  stroma  is  generally  firm 
•and  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  either 
delicate  or  coarse ;  but  if  it  has  developed  rapidly  it  presents  an 
embryonic  structure.  The  vessels  are  solely  distributed  in  this  stroma, 
and  its  fibrous  bundles  intersect 
in  all  directions,  forming  a  com- 
municating network,  within  the 
alveoli  of  which  the  cells  are 
.grouped.  Lymphatics  have  been 
found  accompanying  the  blood- 
vessels, and  they  communicate  with 
the  alveoli. 

In  scirrhus  the  cells,  though 
they  may  be  abundant  at  first, 
speedily  diminish,  and  the  fibrous 
stroma  becomes  greatly  in  excess, 
especially  towards  the  centre  of 
the  growth,  where  finally  no  cells 
at  all  can  be  discovered.  In  ence- 
phaloid, on  the  other  hand,  the  cells 
largely  preponderate,  developing 
tapidly  and  as  speedily  degene- 
rating, becoming  granular,  and 
their  nuclei  being  set  free.  There 
is  but  little  stroma,  which  is  soft, 
delicate,  and  very  vascular.  Col- 
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Cells  from  a  mammary  cancer,  mngniiiel 
300  diameters.    (After  Billroth.) 


hid  is  in  great  part  structureless, 
but  some  cells  are  present,  which 
■are  large  and  spherical,  often  hav- 
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Primary  cancer  ol  tectum.  (Crtlghton.) 
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iag  a  lamellar  outline,  and  containing  some  of  the  colloid  material 
Epithelioma  presents  generally  a  large  number  of  cells,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  exceedingly  like  those  of  squamous  epithelium,  but  are- 
subject  to  great  alterations  in  shape  from  mutual  pressure.  They  tend  to- 
form peculiar  concentric  globes  or  nests,  or  so-called  epithelial  pearls  (Fiji 
21),  which  increase  from  within,  so  that  the  outer  layers  become  hardened 
and  flattened.  Ultimately  the  entire  groups  of  cells  may  become  dry 
firm,  and  brownish-yellow.  A  variable  amount  of  stroma  is  present! 
The  structure  of  adenoid  cancer  has  already  been  described 

Cancerous  growths  are  very  liable  to  fatty  degeneration,  especially  the- 
softer  forms,  and  as  a  result  the  cells  become  more  granular,  and  soften- 
ing takes  place  ;  or  parts  of  a  growth  may  assume  a  caseous'appearance 
Calcification  is  very  uncommon.  Melanoses  and  colloid  are  generally 
regarded  as  forms  of  cancer  which  have  respectively  undergone  these 
peculiar  degenerative  processes.  All  cancerous  growths  tend  to  ulcerate 
the  ulcers  having  no  disposition  to  heal,  but  being  on  the  other  hand 
inclined  to  spread. 

Organs  and  tissues  affected.  Scirrhus  is  usually  observed  in  the  mam- 
mary gland,  uterus,  stomach,  rectum,  or  skin.  Eneephaloid  affects 
chiefly  the  bones,  testicles,  eyes,  and  internal  organs,  especially  the- 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and  spleen.     Colloid  particularly  involves 

the  stomach,  but  may  spread  to- 
the  omentum,  intestines,  and  other- 
parts.  Epithelioma  grows  in  con- 
nection either  with  the  skin  or  a 
mucous  surface,  but  by  extension 
it  may  implicate  any  tissue.  Its- 
ordinary  sites  are  the  lower  lip, 
the  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  scro- 
tum, prepuce,  labia,  uterus,  or 
bladder.  In  exceptional  cases  in- 
ternal organs  are  involved. 

Several  parts  may  be  attacked 
with  cancer,  either  simultaneously,, 
or  usually  in  succession.    In  the 
latter  case  the  original  formation 
is  said  to  be  primary,  and  subse- 
quent growths  are  named  secondary. 
Secondary  deposits  are  frequently 
observed  in  internal  organs,  being 
generally  of  the  same  variety  as 
the  primary  growth,  but  scirrhus 
is  often  followed  by  eneephaloid 
in     internal     organs.  Malignant 
formations  usually  show  a  marked 
tendency   to  spread,  and  to  infil- 
trate surrounding  tissues,  so  I  hat 
no  line  of  demarcation  can  be  ob- 
served; in  rare  instances  a  kind 
of  capsule   forms    around   a  can- 
cerous growth. 

Symptoms. — Cancer  usually  gives  rise  to  two  classes  of  symptoms,, 
namely,  general  and  local.  The  general  symptoms  may  precede  any 
obvious  local  phenomena,  and  include  more  or  less  wasting;  a  peculiar 
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Epithelial  Carcinoma.    „.  Separate  cells 
(After  Billroth . ) 
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sallow  cachectic  look,  with  a  yellowish,  earthy  tint  of  countenance ;  a 
careworn,  gloomy  expression  ;  "debility  and  languor,  which  may  culmi- 
,ate  in  a  feeling* of  extreme  depression  and  exhaustion;  auoemia  and  its 
accompaniment's  ;  and  irregular  fever.  These  vary  much  in  their 
intensity  according  to  the  part  affected  ;  as  well  as  with  the  rapidity  of 
Growth  and  nature  of  the  cancer,  being  most  marked  in  connection  with 
the  scirrhous  variety.  The  local  symptoms  may  be  summed  up  as  pain 
and  tenderness  or  other  subjective  sensations,  often  very  severe,  the  pain 
beino- frequently  of  a  lancinating  or  burning  character;  symptoms  re- 
sulting from  interference  with  the  functions  or  actions  of  the  part 
affected,  these  being  in  many  cases  of  a  serious  character ;  those  due  to 
mechanical  interference  with  neighbouring  structures,  by  pressure, 
irritation,  adhesion,  or  in  other  ways  ;  and  objective  or  physical  signs 
afforded  by  the  growth  itself.  The  duration  of  cases  of  internal  malig- 
nant disease  is  very  variable,  but  is  rarely  prolonged,  and  sometimes 
thev  run  an  acute  course. 

Treatment —The  treatment  of  malignant  disease  belongs  chiefly  to- 
the  domain  of  surgery,  the  morbid  growth,  when  conveniently  situated, 
and  when  other  circumstances  are  favourable,  being  removed  by  opera- 
tion, or  destroyed  by  the  use  of  caustic  applications  and  other  methods. 
When  cancer  attacks  internal  parts,  no  medicine  is  of  any  avail  as  a 
curative  agent,  and  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  never  will  any 
remedy  for  this  disease  be  discovered,  although  certain  agents  have  been 
vaunted  as  such.  All  that  can  be  done  usually  is  to  support  the  patient 
by  means  of  nutritious  food  and  other  appropriate  measures  ;  and  to  treat 
the  case  symptomatically,  according  to  the  structure  which  happens  to 
be  involved.  Experience  has  shown  that  operations  for  the  removal  of 
malienant  growths  in  connection  with  internal  structures  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage  in  exceptional  cases,  and  under  favourable 
conditions. 
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II.  LOCAL  DISEASES. 

In  treating  of  local  diseases  in  the  following  pages,  the  plan  is  adopted 
oi  giving  a  general  summary  of  the  clinical  phenomena  which  beW  to 
the  several  organs  and  systems,  and  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
thmr  investigation,  before  entering  npon  the  consideration  of  the 
individual  affections  to  which  they  are  liable.  An  outline  is  also  given 
ot  the  general  therapeutics  of  the  more  important  systems.  It  may  be 
stated  once  for  all  that  it  is  always  of  essential  importance  to  study  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  as  this  materially  influences  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  local  affections.  The  more  ini 
portant  symptoms  will  be  discussed  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  work 
permit. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH,  TONGUE,  AND  SALIVARY 

GLANDS. 

Clinical  Phenomena.— Important  indications  are  often  afforded  by 
the  mouth  and  tongue  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system  generally, 
as  well  as  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  associated  organs,  but  these 
parts  may  also  be  the  seat  of  local  affections,  to  such  of  which  as  are 
of  a  medical  nature  attention  will  now  be  directed.  Their  presence 
may  be  revealed  by  more  or  less  of  the  following  symptoms  and 
signs  : — 

1.  Worbid  sensations,  such  as  pain,  soreness,  or  a  feeling  of  heat 
or  dryness ;  as  well  as  various  derangements  of  the  sense  of  taste. 
2.  More  or  less  interference  with  the  actions  carried  on  in  the  mouth, 
namely,  mastication,  sucking,  the  first  stage  of  deglutition,  and  articula- 
tion. These  acts  are  also  often  attended  with  pain.  3.  Changes  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  saliva  ;  or  the  escape  of  abnormal  discharges, 
■such  as  pus,  blood,  or  other  materials.  4.  A  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
breath,  which  may  amount  to  extreme  foator.  5.  Interference  with  the 
act  of  breathing  occasionally,  owing  to  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air.  6.  A  change  in  colour,  or  the  existence  of  any  swelling, 
deposit,  ulceration,  or  other  morbid  condition,  as  revealed  on  objective 
examination  of  the  mouth,  both  by  inspection  aided  by  a  good  light, 
and  in  some  cases  by  digital  exploration.  At  the  same  time  the  absor- 
bent glands  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  examined. 
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I.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MOUTH— STOMATITIS. 

Stomatitis  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  occurs  under  several 
forms.  Its  varieties  are : — 1.  Catarrhal.  2.  Follicular.  3.  Aphthous. 
4.  Ulceiaiu-e.    5.  Parasitic.    6.  Gangrenous.    7.  Mercurial. 

jEtiology. — The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  stomatitis  are  :— 1.  Age, 
6he  different  forms  being  far  most  common  in  infants  and  young 
children.  2.  Unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, impure  air,  or  an  unhealthy  residence.  3.  Errors  in  diet,  or  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food.  4.  Unhealthy  conditions  of  the  system;  or 
the  presence  of  certain  diseases.  The  different  forms  of  stomatitis  are 
exceedingly  rife  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  especially  those  living 
in  laro-e  towns.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  more  severe  varieties 
of  the  disease,  the  gangrenous  form  being  rarely  met  with  except 
amongst  this  class  of  patients.  Infants  who  are  brought  up  by  hand, 
or  fed°on  artificial  food,  are  very  commonly  affected  ;  as  well  as  those 
who  have  been  suckled  for  too  long  a  time,  or  have  been  nursed  by  an 
unhealthy  mother.  Children  who  are  debilitated  from  any  cause,  and 
those  prematurely  born,  are  also  very  prone  to  this  class  of  diseases. 
They  are  common  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  ;  and  as  complications 
or  sequela?  of  some  of  the  exanthemata.  Thrush  may  be  associated 
with  tvphoid  or  other  fevers  ;  or,  in  adults,  with  chronic  wasting 
diseases,  especially  phthisis.  It  may  also  be  observed  sometimes  in  old 
people  at  the  approach  of  death.  Gangrenous  stomatitis  rarely  occurs 
except  after  some  acute  illness,  particularly  severe  measles,  less  com- 
monly scarlatina  or  typhoid  fever. 

Exciting  causes. — 1.  Local  irritation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  stomatitis.  This  may  arise  from  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth, 
dentition,  decayed  teeth,  sucking  imperfectly-formed  or  inflamed  nipples 
or  for  too  long  a  time ;  as  well  as  from  all  forms  of  mechanical  or 
chemical  irritation,  undue  heat  or  cold,  excessive  smoking,  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  other  local  morbid  conditions.  2.  The  milder  varieties  may 
be  associated  with  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Repeated  follicular 
stomatitis  in  adults  generally  indicates  some  gastric  derangement. 
3.  The  presence  of  some  poison  in  the  blood  frequently  excites  stomatitis. 
This  partly  explains  its  occurrence  in  the  acute  specific  fevers.  Certain 
metallic  poisons,  however,  are  those  which  ordinarily  and  chiefly  act  in 
this  way,  especially  mercury.  4.  Inflammation  of  the  mouth  may  bo 
due  to  extension  from  neighbouring  parts.  Hence  it  may  be  associated 
with  erysipelas  of  the  face;  or  with  throat-affections.  5.  Contagion 
originates  some  forms  of  stomatitis.  Thrush  is  the  result  of  a  parasitic 
fungus,  the  oidium  albicans  {see  Fig.  22),  and  it  can  be  propagated  by 
direct  transplantation  of  this  fungus,  though  it  does  not  usually  spread 
in  this  way,  being  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  the  spores  in  the  air, 
which  in  the  mouth  find  favourable  conditions  for  their  development  m 
the  decomposing  food  and  epithelium,  their  growth  being  aided  by  the 
part  s  being  kept  at  rest,  and  by  want  of  cleanliness.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  contagious ;  and  micrococci  have  been 
found  in  connection  with  the  gangrenous  form. 

Symptoms.— The  clinical  history  of  each  variety  of  stomatitis  needs 
a  brief  description. 

1.  Simple  or  Catarrhal— Whvn  acute,  this  form  of  stomatitis  begins 
as  small  bright  red  patches  on  the  inside  of  the  checks,  or  at  the  angles 
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of  the  mouth.  Ultimately  by  extension  and  coalescence  of  the  patches 
the  whole  mucous  lining  may  be  involved.  There  is  more  or  less  swell- 
ing of  the  affected  parts.  At  first  the  surface  is  dry,  but  soon  excessive 
secretion  forms,  containing  many  imperfect  cells.  Superficial  erosions 
or  ulcerations  arc  often  produced.  The  subjective  sensations  are  pain 
or  soreness,  heat,  a  slimy  feeling  in  the  mouth,  and  impaired  or  unplea- 
sant taste.  The  breath  is  often  disagreeable.  Generally  the  alimentary 
canal  is  out  of  order,  as  evidenced  by  a  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite 
and,  in  cbildren,  by  disordered  bowels  and  flatulence.  These  subjects 
are  also  irritable  and  sleepless.  Catarrh  of  the  mouth  often  occurs  as  a 
■chronic  affection. 

2.  Follicular  or  Papillary. — At  first  little  red  raised  spots  are  seen, 
which  feel  hard ;  these  are  due  to  enlarged  and  obstructed  mucous 
follicles.  As  a  rule  they  soften  and  burst,  discharging  their  contents, 
and  leaving  small,  circular,  well-defined  ulcers,  with  some  surrounding 
redness.    A  good  deal  of  soreness  is  complained  of. 

3.  Aphthous  or  Croupous.— Much  confusion  has  existed  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  term  aphtha;,  but  it  seems  best  to  restrict  it  to  certain 
small  ulcerations,  which  have  a  special  mode  of  origin.  They  com- 
mence as  little  whitish  or  whitish-yellow  spots  on  the  lips,  cheeks 
palate,  or  tongue,  which  are  often  in  considerable  number,  and  may 
become  confluent.  More  or  less  redness  surrounds  each  spot.  These  are 
generally  considered  to  be  vesicular,  and  to  contain  a  fluid,  which  usually 
becomes  opaque,  while  the  vesicles  ultimately  rupture.  Some  authorities, 
however,  regard  them  as  solid  exudations  under  the  epithelium,  of  a 
croupous  nature,  which  become  detached  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre,  leaving  superficial  ulcerations.  Aphthous  stomatitis 
is  usually  attended  with  mucb  pain,  rendering  sucking,  mastication, 
■deglutition,  or  even  speaking  difficult  to  perform.  The  buccal  secretion 
is  increased,  and  there  may  be  much  salivation.  The  breath  has  often  a 
very  disagreeable  smell.  Infants  are  usually  feverish  and  restless,  even 
for  some  days  before  the  aphtha?  appear.  They  refuse  nourishment,  but 
are  thirsty.  The  tongue  is  furred ;  and  diarrhoea  or  vomiting  may  be 
present. 

4  Ulcerative  or  Diphtheritic — Gyngivitis  Ulcerosa. — This  is  a  form 
•of  inflammation  which  usually  ends  in  extensive  and  unhealthy  ulcera- 
tion, and  it  may  assume  an  epidemic  character.  It  is  regarded  by  some 
as  being  of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  As  a  rule  it  begins  on  the  margin 
of  the  lower  gums  in  front,  but  may  extend  backwards,  or  involve  the 
lips,  cheeks,  or  tongue.  The  gums  appear  much  congested,  swollen,  and 
spongy ;  bleed  very  readily  ;  and  seem  to  be  separated  from  the  teeth. 
Soon  a  deposit  is  observed,  in  the  form  of  membranous-looking  patches, 
at  first  whitish,  but  speedily  becoming  grey  or  even  black.  Tolerably 
firm  and  adherent  at  the  outset,  and  leaving  a  bleeding  surface  when 
detached,  the  substance  shortly  becomes  soft  and  pulpy.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  involved,  a  diphtheritic  slough 
being  formed.  The  patches  usually  separate,  leaving  irregular  ulcers, 
which  may  spread  and  run  together  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  extensive 
ulcerated  line  or  surface.  The  margins  of  the  ulcers  are  raised,  the  sur- 
rounding membrane  being  congested,  swollen,  and  oedematous.  The)'' 
are  usually  not  deep,  and  their  surface  is  covered  with  a  pulpy  yellowish 
substance.  If  properly  treated,  they  generally  heal  quickly,  but  in  some 
oases  serious  results  follow,  the  teeth  dropping  out,  and  thi>  jaws  becom- 
ing carious  or  necrosed. 
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The  subjective  symptoms  are  generally  severe.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  nain.  increased  by  movement  of  the  jaws  or  other  local  irritation  ; 
hence  there  is  much  difficulty  in  chewing  or  swallowing.  The  saliva  is 
very  abundant,  and  is  frequently  mixed  with  blood  and  other  matters. 
The  breath  is  very  foetid.  Often  the  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
enlarged  and  tender.  In  most  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  but 
slight. 

5.  Parasitic  or  Fungous — Thrush — Muguet — White  Mouth. — By  these 
and  other  names  a  variety  of  stomatitis  is  described,  which  is  due  to  a 
parasitic  fungus,  the  saccharomyces  or  oidium  albicans  (Fig.  22).  Gravitz 
states  that  this  fungus  is  a  yeast,  probably  the  mycoderma  vini.  At 
tirst  red  patches  form,  on  which  whitish  points  appear,  which  may 
extend  and  coalesce  into  considerable  patches  of  variable  thickness. 
They  look  like  curdled  milk,  being  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  soon  be- 
coming easily  detached.  They  consist  of  epithelium  and  fat,  in  which 
are  imbedded  the  sporules  and  filaments  of  the  fungus.  The  deposit  first 
appears  generally  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  but  may  be  noticed  on 
anv  part  of  this  cavity,  and  even  extends 
occasionally  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  oesopha- 
gus, or,  very  rarely,  to  the  stomach.  There  is 
necessarily  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  soreness 
about  the  mouth,  which  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
saliva  being  diminished  in  quantity  at  first. 

Very  young  infants  are  subject  to  thrush 
as  a  distinct  affection,  which  is  preceded  by 
some  slight  febrile  disturbance,  and  attended 
with  digestive  disorders,  evidenced  by 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  pain,  tenderness,  and 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  irritation 
abont  the  anus.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  condition  is  associated  with  some  pre- 
«xisting  disease,  especially  certain  acute 
specific  fevers,  and  chronic  exhausting 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  may  be  no  symptoms.  In 
connection  with  the  acute  specific  diseases 
the  presence  of  thrush  does  not  add  to  the 
danger,  but  in  the  chronic  affections  it  is 
•often  a  sign  of  approaching  death. 

6.  Gangrenous — Cancrum  Oris— Noma — Water  Canker.^—  This  is  a V.ery 
rare,  but  exceedingly  dangerous  form  of  stomatitis.  It  begins  insidiously, 
and  almost  invariably  first  affects  one  of  the  cheeks,  attacking  its 
inner  surface.  When  the  patient  comes  under  observation,  there  is 
usually  a  circumscribed  hard  swelling  in  the  cheek,  with  surrounding 
oedema.  The  skin  covering  it  is  tense,  shining,  hot,  and  generally  red, 
the  colour  shading  off  from  the  centre,  which  is  bright;  sometimes  the 
anrface  is  pale  o/mottled.  The  mucous  membrane  is  merely  reddened 
at  the  outset,  but  soon  becomes  discoloured  and  gangrenous,  and  a 
vesicle  often  rises  upon  it.  Then  a  small  irregular  ulcer  forms,  with 
jagged,  red  or  livid  edges,  and  a  sloughy  surface.  After  a  time  the 
•central  spot  of  bright  redness  becomes  livid,  and  finally  black,  being 
-Converted  into  a  dry  slough,  which  extends  rapidly.  At  the  same  time 
the  gangrene  is  spreading  internally,  so  that  finally  the  entire  check 
may  be  affected,  or  even  one-half  of  the  face  or  more,  while  the  gums, 


Fig.  22. 

Oidium  albicans.    (Fairlie  Clark.) 
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lips,  and  tongue  are  also  frequently  involved  to  a  variable  extent.  When 
the  sloughs  separate  the  mouth  is  opened  up,  the  teeth  often  drop  out 
and  the  bones  may  be  exposed  and  necrosed.  A  hideous  excavation 
with  ragged  gangrenous  edges  is  left,  which  may  still  go  on  spreading. 
If  the  destructive  process  is  checked,  the  surface  may  clean,  granulate 
and  cicatrize,  but  great  deformity  often  results,  with  adhesion  of  various 
structures. 

The  gangrene  does  not  necessarily  spread  to  the  extent  just  described. 
It  may  only  produce  a  hole  in  the  cheek,  which  ultimately  closes  up,  or 
remains  as  a  fistulous  opening.  The  glands  and  tissues  around  are 
always  infiltrated,  swollen,  and  indurated. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  fact 
that  pain  and  tenderness  may  be  either  very  slight,  or  altogether  absent. 
A  large  quantity  of  saliva  Bows  from  the  mouth,  which  is  extremely 
foetid,  and  mixed  with  blood  and  gangrenous  discharges.  Serious 
haemorrhage  does  not  occur,  because  the  vessels  are  blocked  up  by 
coagula.    The  breath  has  an  excessively  foul,  gangrenous  odour. 

The  general  symptoms  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  of  ten  observed  that 
even  when  the  disease  is  extensive,  they  are  by  no  means  severe.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient.  There  is  not- 
much  fever  as  a  rule,  the  skin  being  cool ;  and  the  strength  may  be 
fairly  maintained  for  a  while,  at  the  same  time  food  being  taken  eagerly. 
The  pulse  at  first  is  rather  frequent.  As  the  disease  progresses  there  is 
a  tendency  to  prostration,  the  patient  ultimately  becoming  extremely  low 
and  asthenic,  with  a  very  feeble  and  small  pulse.  Food  may  be  taken  to 
the  last,  and  there  is  much  thirst.  Diarrhoea  often  sets  in.  The  patient 
frequently  becomes  delirious  or  drowsy  in  fatal  cases.  Death  may  result 
from  septicaemia  or  asthenia. 

7.  Mercurial. — The  first  effect  of  mercury  is  to  cause  redness  and 
tumefaction  of  the  gums,  which  feel  tender  and  bleed  readily ;  while  the 
patient  experiences  a  peculiar  metallic  taste,  the  saliva  is  increased,  and 
the  breath  has  a  characteristic  unpleasant  odour.  Afterwards  super- 
ficial greyish  sloughs  and  ulcerations  form  along  the  margins  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  gums  become  detached,  the  teeth  loosening  or  even 
falling  out.  There  may  be  extensive  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  ending  in  ulceration,  suppuration,  or  actual  gangrene.  Saliva- 
tion becomes  very  profuse,  various  discharges  being  mixed  with  the 
saliva.  The  salivary  and  lymphatic  glands  and  other  neighbouring 
structures  are  swollen  and  painful ;  while  much  pain  is  experienced 
in  the  mouth  and  face,  with  difficulty  in  moving  the  jaws,  in  swallowing, 
and  in  speaking.  Only  slight  constitutional  sj'inptonis  arc  usually 
observed. 

Although  the  subject  has  already  been  discussed  under  syphilis,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  effects  of  stomatitis,  especially  mercurial) 
upon  the  teeth.  This  complaint  leads  chiefly  to  defective  formation 
of  enamel,  and  the  teeth  become  of  bad  colour,  eroded,  pitted,  or 
"honeycombed,"  and  often  show  a  transverse  furrow  crossing  them 
at  the  same  level.  Mr.  Hutchinson  regards  the  first  permanent  molars 
as  the  test  teeth  of  infantile  stomatitis,  and  next  to  these  the  incisors. 

Diagnosis. — The  different  forms  of  stomatitis  are  readily  recognized 
when  the  mouth  is  properly  examined.  In  infants  it  is  highly  important 
to  bear  these  complaints  in  mind,  and  to  look  to  the  mouth  when  they 
arc  ailing.  It  must  also  bo  mentioned  that  the  ulcerative  and  gangrenous 
varieties   .sometimes  develop  very  insidiously,  giving  rise  to  little  or 
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no  evident  local  or  general  disturbance.  Foetor  of  the  breath  may  lead 
to  their  discovery. 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  of  stomatitis  can  be  readily  cured,  if  appro- 
priate treatment  is  carried  out.  The  ulcerative  and  gangrenous  forms 
of  the  disease  may  prove  extremely  serious  or  even  fatal.  In  chronic 
wasting  diseases,  especially  phthisis,  and  in  old  persons,  the  occurrence 
of  thrush  may  indicate  a  speedily  fatal  termination. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
of  stomatitis  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Hygienic  conditions  must  be  properly  observed,  and  duly  regulated 
in  every  respect.  By  attention  to  cleanliness  and  other  matters,  many 
eases  of  stomatitis  of  different  kinds  may  be  readily  prevented. 
2.  Particular  attention  is  required  with  regard  to  diet,  especially  in  the 
case  of  infants.  If  they  are  nursed  from  the  breast,  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  fed  too  frequently  or  excessively  ;  and  that  the  nipple 
is  properly  cleansed,  and  in  other  respects  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time  the  mother's  health  must  be  looked  to,  and  she  must  be  prevented 
from  indulging  in  irritating  articles  of  food.  If  an  infant  is  brought  up 
by  hand,  good  milk  should  be  given,  while  the  feeding-bottle  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  used  only  at  regular  intervals.  Enquiry 
should  also  be  made  as  to  any  artificial  diet  employed,  as  this  is 
often  of  a  very  irritating  nature.  3.  The  state  of  the  alimentary  canal 
frequently  needs  correction.  Aperients  are  called  for  in  many  cases, 
such  as  castor-oil,  a  close  of  jalap  with  calomel,  or  rhubarb  with  magnesia 
or  grey  powder.  Antacids  are  also  valuable,  especially  lime-water  with 
milk,  carbonate  of  sodium  or  magnesium,  or  chalk.  4.  A  most  im- 
portant indication  is  to  attend  to  any  cause  of  local  irritation,  such  as 
dentition,  bad  teeth,  and  excessive  smoking.  In  the  case  of  mercurial 
stomatitis  of  course  the  withdrawal  of  the  drug  is  essential.  5.  Local 
applications  are  often  of  great  value.  In  simple  stomatitis  nothing 
is  required,  unless  there  should  be  much  mucus  on  the  surface,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  wash  the  mouth  out  with  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium,  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  glycerine  of  borax.  In  the  aphthous, 
follicular,  and  ulcerative  forms,  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium  is  very 
valuable,  either  employed  as  a  mouth-wash,  or  directly  applied  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  If  there  is  much  irritation  demulcent  mouth-washes 
afford  relief,  such  as  thin  mucilage.  A  weak  solution  of  Condy's  fluid  is 
serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fcetor.  Subsequently  astringent 
applications  are  often  called  for,  especially  alum  in  the  form  of  solution 
or  powder.  The  direct  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  ulcers  may  be 
requisite,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  as  a  solution.  In  the  treatment  of 
thrush  varions  local  remedies  are  useful,  such  as  diluted  sulphurous  acid  ; 
a  solution  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium;  borax  and  honey  or 
glycerine;  vinegar  and  water;  creasote;  bromide  of  sodium  with  glycerine 
and  water;  or  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium.  Cancrum  oris  calls  for 
energetic  local  treatment.  The  gangrenous  surface  must  bo  at  once 
freely  and  effectually  destroyed  by  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  other  eschar-otic,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application. 
Antiseptic  month-washes  should  then  be  freely  used,  snch  as  one  contain- 
ing Condy's  fluid,  chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  or  carbolato  of  glycerine,  which 
may  also  be  employed  as  local  dressings.  Chlorate  of  potassium  solution 
M  likewise  very  valuable  in  this  form  of  disease.  Poultices  externally 
are  also  required,  these  being  changed  frequently,  and  sprinkled  with 
some  antiseptic.    6.  General  treatment  is  called  for  under  certain  circum- 
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stances.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  ordinary  stomatitis  no  general 
treatment  is  required,  but  if  the  health  is  lowered  from  any  cause,  it  is 
important  to  use  measures  for  its  improvement.  When  there  is  extensive 
ulceration,  tonics  and  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  along  with  nutritious 
diet,  are  often  of  essential  service  ;  and  the  internal  administration  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  also  leads  to  most  satisfactory  results.  In  gangren- 
ous stomatitis  one  of  the  most  necessary  parts  of  the  treatment  consists 
in  keeping  up  the  patient's  strength  in  every  possible  way,  by  means  of 
nourishing  soups,  wine  or  brandy,  ammonia  and  decoction  of  cinchona 
mineral  acids,  or  quinine  with  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Chlorate 
of  potassium  solution  should  be  employed  as  a  drink  at  the  same  time. 
The  internal  administration  of  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium,  sulphite  of 
sodium,  or  other  antiseptics  is  recommended  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 


II.  ACUTE  GLOSSITIS — ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE 

TONGUE. 


Occasionally  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  inflamed,  and  it  may  be 
covered  by  a  herpetic  eruption,  which  may  subsequently  ulcerate.  The 
important  variety  of  acute  glossitis,  however,  is  that  in  which  there  is 
inflammation  of  its  actual  substance,  leading  to  an  exudation  in  the 
midst  of  its  muscular  fibres,  which  are  themselves  involved  in  excep- 
tional instances.    This  is  a  rare,  but  very  acute  and  dangerous  affection. 

iEtiology. — 1.  Some  direct  irritation  is  almost  always  the  cause  of 
acute  glossitis,  which  may  result  from  mechanical  injury ;  swallowing 
boiling  liquids  or  very  hot  solids ;  the  contact  of  an  acrid,  putrid,  or 
corrosive  substance ;  or  a  sting  of  the  tongue  by  some  insect,  especially 
the  bee  and  wasp.  2.  It  is  very  rarely  due  to  some  poison  in  the 
system,  especially  mercury.  3.  Occasionally  glossitis  occurs  as  a  complica- 
tion or  sequela  of  one  of  the  exanthemata.  4.  In  extremely  rare  cases  it 
originates  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts,  such 
as  the  tonsil.    5.  It  is  sometimes  attributed  to  taking  cold. 

Description  and  Symptoms. — The  entire  tongue  is  usually  im- 
plicated, and  presents  the  following  characters  : — The  organ  is  enlarged, 
so  that  the  mouth  cannot  contain  it,  and  it  may  even  project  some 
distance  beyond  the  teeth,  being  indented  at  the  sides,  while  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  it  may  lead  to  ulceration.  The  surface  is  dark- 
red,  generally  smooth,  shining,  and  tense,  but  it  may  be  fissured. 
The  dorsum  is  covered  with  fur,  which  tends  to  be  brownish. 
Owing  to  its  protrusion  and  exposure,  the  tongue  soon  becomes 
dry.  If  x^esolution  does  not  speedily  take  place,  small  abscesses 
are  liable  to  form  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  which  coalesce, 
and  finally  burst  if  they  are  not  opened.  Rarely  gangrene  ensues. 
The  tongue  may  remain  large  for  a  considerable  time.  Acute 
glossitis  is  attended  with  marked  pain  and  tenderness,  a  feeling  of  heat, 
and  other  uncomfortable  sensations.  All  the  functions  of  the  organ  are 
necessarily  greatly  interfered  with.  Occasionally,  by  causing  mechanical 
obstruction,  or  by  pressing  upon  or  setting  up  oedema  of  the  larynx, 
the  enlarged  organ  seriously  impedes  respiration,  and  may  even  threaten 
asphyxia.  There  is  much  salivation  ;  while  the  breath  is  very  offensive. 
The  salivary  glands  and  surrounding  tissues  are  usually  inflamed ; 
and  the  face  may  appear  tumid  and  congested,  in  consequence  of  pressure 
upon  the  jugular  veins. 
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The  general  symptoms  are  severe  inmost  cases  of  acute  glossitis,  there 
Tjein"-  much  inflammatory  fever,  with  marked  restlessness.  Nutrition 
becomes  seriously  impaired;  and  signs  of  imperfect  aeration  of  the 
blood  may  supervene. 

Diagnosis. — The  appearances  presented  by  the  tongue,  and  the 
accompanying  local  symptoms,  are  sufficiently  characteristic  of  acute 
glossitis. 

Prognosis. — Acute  glossitis  is  at  all  times  a  serious  affection,  but 
especially  when  it  results  from  severe  local  irritation.  It  may  lead  to 
speedy  suffocation.  The  formation  of  abscesses  increases  the  gravity  of 
the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  treating  acute  glossitis  is 
to  neutralize  any  cause  of  irritation,  for  instance,  the  sting  of  a  wasp, 
which  should  be  immediately  touched  with  solution  of  ammonia.  For 
severe  cases  the  best  treatment  seems  to  be  to  make  free  and  deep  in- 
cisions along  the  tipper  surface  of  the  tongue.  In  milder  instances  the 
application  of  a  few  leeches  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw  is  recommended. 
Ice  should  be  constantly  given  to  suck,  and  the  parts  must  be  kept 
moist.  A  warm  mouth-wash  containing  borax  is  useful.  Saline 
aperients  may  be  administered,  if  required.  Ammonia  and  other 
stimulants  are  often  of  service;  as  well  as  quinine,  iron,  and  other 
tonics.  When  food  cannot  be  swallowed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  strength  by  nutrient  enemata.  If  asphyxia  is  threatened,  it  is 
sometimes  requisite  to  perform  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy.  Incisions 
must  be  made  as  soon  as  signs  of  abscess  appear. 

in.  CHRONIC  GLOSSITIS  AND  ALLIED  CONDITIONS. 

There  are  certain  chronic  conditions  affecting  the  tongue,  some  of 
which  also  involve  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  these  may  be  briefly 
considered  together,  as  they  are  all  due  to  a  chronic  inflammatory 
change  of  some  kind.  The  tongue  may  remain  enlarged  after  acute 
glossitis.  Chronic  abscess  occasionally  forms  in  the  organ,  the  cause  of 
which  cannot  usually  be  made  out.  It  is  of  very  slow  formation ;  pain- 
less ;  and  produces  a  tense,  elastic  swelling,  commonly  on  the  dorsum,  in 
front  of  the  circumvallate  papilla?.  A  condition  termed  glossitis  dissecans 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  a  number  of  deep  fissures  and  indentations 
gradually  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Syphilis  produces  different  forms  of  chronic  glossitis  in  its  later  stages. 
Psr/riasis  lingua  is  a  condition  in  which  successive  limited  patches  of  the 
epithelium  become  dead-white  and  drop  off,  leaving  a  red  raw  surface, 
which  is  again  speedily  covered.  Chronic  superficial  glossitis  affecting  the 
mucous  membrane,  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  raw-looking 
patches,  of  a  deep-red  colour,  often  oval  or  oblong  in  shape,  smooth 
find  glossy  on  the  surface,  slightly  elevated,  and  firm  to  the  touch. 
The  epithelium  over  these  patches  is  either  entirely  shed,  or  extremely 
tliin.  The  entire  tongue  is  swollen;  often  indented  at  the  edges  by  the 
teeth,  which  may  lead  to  ulceration;  and  sometimes  presents  a  bluish, 
Congested  hue.  The  secretion  over  the  affected  surfaces  is  viscid  and 
glairy;  and  the  breath  may  be  very  offensive.  Should  the  active 
process  subside,  the  tongue  may  diminish  in  size,  but  the  patches 
remain  smooth  and  shining.  A  sensitive  cicatricial  tissue  is  left,  apt  to 
inflame  readily,  and  ultimately  portions  of  it  may  become  whitish  and 
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fibrous.    A  chronic  interstitial  glossitis  is  rarely  met  with  in  syphilis  ' 
which  the  tongue  is  the  seat  of  a  diffused  fibroid  infiltration  of  gumma: 
tissue,  which  may  cause  it  to  become  deeply  and  irregularly  scarred  ol 
much  deformed,  while  the  surface  presents  a  very  varied  appearance' 

Certain  forms  of  chronic  superficial  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  some- 
times also  affecting  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  to  a  less  degree,  have 
been  recognized  as  leucoma,  leucoplakia  lingualis  et  buccalis,  ichthyosis 
lingua?,  tylosis,  and  by  other  terms.  These  have  also  been  attributed  to 
syphilis,  but  in  other  cases  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  gout,  dyspeptic 
conditions,  mechanical  irritation,  smoking,  and  indulgence' in  strong 
spirits,  hot  condiments,  and  the  like.  In  leucoplahia,  which  is  most 
common,  one  or  more  patches  form  Qeucomata),  oval  or  irregular  in 
shape,  blue  or  yellowish- white,  smooth,  and  somewhat  firm  when 
pinched  between  the  fingers.  Ichthyosis  implies  that  the  papillce  are 
much  enlarged,  and  covered  with  horny  epithelium,  giving  the  tono-ue  a 
warty  appearance.  The  term  hairy  tongue  has  been  applied  when  the 
filiform  papilla:  are  specially  hypertrophied.  Another  change  sometimes 
noticed  is  that  the  tongue  becomes  smooth  and  red  on  the  surface,  and 
somewhat  swollen.  In  leucoplakia  the  patient  often  does  not  complain 
of  any  local  symptoms ;  but  sometimes  the  patches  throw  off  their 
epithelium,  and  become  irritable  and  sore,  this  being  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  salivation,  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fissures  or 
ulcers.  These  are  liable  to  occur  on  the  smooth  tongue,  which  is  also 
highly  sensitive  usually.  These  conditions  of  the  tongue  are  very  prone- 
to  end  in  epithelioma. 

Treatment.— The  first  indication  in  treating  all  these  chronic  inflam- 
matory lesions  is  to  remove  or  avoid  every  source  of  local  irritation. 
Dyspeptic  and  constitutional  conditions  must  be  treated  according  to 
their  nature,  and  syphilis  requires  special  attention.  All  irritant  and 
caustic  applications  appear  to  be  injurious  in  leucoplakia  and  allied 
states,  but  mouth-washes  containing  alkaline  bicarbonates,  glycerine  or 
honey  of  borax,  or  weak  antiseptics  or  astringents,  may  be  of  some 
service.  Stronger  applications  of  salicylic  acid,  chromic  acid,  or  cyanide 
of  mercury  are  recommended  to  be  painted  on  dried  patches  ;  or  a  single 
one  may  be  removed  under  cocaine.  Soothing  or  antiseptic  applications 
are  often  of  much  help  in  syphilitic  cases.  The  food  should  be  bland 
and  nourishing.  Chronic  abscess  will  need  to  be  opened  ;  and  if  the 
tongue  is  permanently  much  enlarged  from  chronic  glossitis,  compres- 
sion of  the  organ,  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries,  or  partial  excision 
might  be  demanded,  should  serious  symptoms  threaten. 

IV.  ULCERS  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  TONGUE. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  ulceration  in  connection  with  the  structures 
of  the  mouth  already  considered,  the  following  may  occur  : — 1.  Variolous, 
resulting  from  small-pox  pustules.  2.  Scorbutic,  chiefly  seen  about  the 
gums.  ^  3.  Traumatic  or  irritative,  the  ulcers  being  due  to  local  injury  or 
irritation.  These  are  common  on  the  tongue,  often  beginning  as  small 
vesicles  about  its  tip  and  edges.  They  are  generally  due  to  irritation 
set  up  by  a  broken  or  irregular  tooth,  or  an"  artificial  tooth-plate,  and 
may  become  distinctly  hard,  so  as  to  simulate  a  syphilitic  or  malignant 
ulcer.  At  first  they  are  irritable  and  painful,  presenting  a  bright-red 
or  sloughy  base,  with  sharp-cut  margins,  and  surrounding  oedema, 
t.  Dyspeptic,  said  to  be   observed  in  ill-fed   children  and  dyspeptic- 
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adults,  who  habitually  eat  and  drink  to  excess.  These  are  described  as 
beiuir  chiefly  situated  on  the  sides  or  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  near 
the  tip  ;  and  to  present  a  shallow  base,  covered  with  a  greyish  slough, 
and  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  margin.  They  are  very  painful  and 
sensitive  :  and  sometimes  give  rise  to  an  offensive  discharge. 
.">.  Syphilitic,  which  may  be  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary. 
•  Malignant  or  cancerous.  7.  Tubercular.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  in 
somewhat  more  detail  the  three  forms  of  ulceration  last-mentioned. 

Syphilitic. — Apart  from  the  primary  chancre,  which  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  connection  with  the  lip  or  tongue,  two  main  forms  of 
syphilitic  ulceration  are  described.  In  the  secondary  stage  slight  super- 
ficial ulcers  are  very  common,  usually  observed  on  the  edges,  tip,  and 
under  surface  of  the  free  portion  of  the  tongue ;  but  they  often  involve 
also  the  lips,  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  inside  of  the  cheeks.  They  form 
cracks  and  fissures,  and  are  exceedingly  painful  and  tender.  Whitish 
cicatrices  are  left  when  they  heal,  which  are  very  jsersistent.  Tertiary 
ulcers  are  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  gummata  in  the  tongue,  the 
overlying  mucous  membrane  giving  way.  They  usually  occur  on  the 
dorsum,  and  form  deep  cavities  with  a  l'agged  opening,  which  may  gape, 
the  edges  being  thin,  flexible,  undermined,  and  irregular,  and  the  walls 
not  indurated.  JFluid  escapes,  and  yellowish  sloughs  may  protrude. 
If  a  gummatous  ulcer  becomes  chronic,  some  degree  of  induration  may 
occur.  When  it  heals,  a  fissure-like  scar  remains,  with  more  or  less 
firmness  around.  G-ummata  in  the  tongue  may  be  absorbed  under 
specific  treatment  without  leading  to  ulceration. 

Malignant  or  Cancerous. — This  is  essentially  a  disease  which  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  it  is  only  intended  to  offer  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  subject  here.  The  form  of  malignaut  growth  met  with  in 
connection  with  the  tongue  is  squamous  epithelioma.  It  may  begin  as  a 
kind  of  wart,  a  fissure,  or  an  ulcer.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  marked 
thickening  and  induration  around  and  beneath  any  ulcer  or  fissure  of 
this  nature.  Ultimately  offensive  discharges  and  sloughs  form  when 
there  is  extensive  ulceration.  The  disease  soon  spreads  to  neighbour- 
ing structures,  and  involves  the  submaxillary  glands  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck.  Extension  to  distant  structures  is  exceptional.  As 
a  rule  there  -is  severe,  radiating  pain,  with  marked  salivation,  the  saliva 
being  ropy.  Dangerous  or  fatal  haemorrhage  occurs  in  rare  instances. 
General  symptoms  are  speedily  developed,  and  progressively  increase. 
Obviously  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  determine  the  nature  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  tongue  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  it 
-'■■-.v..  -  to  be  a  positive  fact  that  either  a  simple  or  a  gummatous  ulcer  may 
become  cancerous ;  any  progressive  induration,  therefore,  in  cases  of  this 
kind  should  lead  to  careful  investigation  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and 
thorough  microscopical  examination,  especially  if  local  and  general  treat- 
ment do  not  produce  any  beneficial  effects. 

Tubercular.— This  form  of  ulceration  of  the  tongue  is,  in  my 
experience,  extremely  rare,  and  I  have  never  met  with  it  as  a  primary 
disease,  though  this  is  said  to  occur;  still  more  rarely  it  has  been 
•Iwerved  on  the  lip.  Tubercular  ulcers  on  the  tongue  are  noticed  most 
fluently  about  the  tip  and  adjacent  edge  of  the  organ,  but  may  appear 
"'i  the  dorsum,  or  on  the  under'  surface.  They  begin  as  an  aggregation 
of  -<rnall  nodules  or  granular  bodies,  which  ulcerate,  exposing  a  greyish 
fit  yellowish  slough,  or  a  caseous  floor.  They  rarely  reach  a  largo  size 
"i-  much  depth.    As  a  rule  their  extension  is  gradual,  and  then  the  edges 
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"become  somewhat  elevated  and  rounded,  uneven,  and  of  deeper  colour 
than  the  surrounding  parts,  while  the  floor  is  formed  of  pale  granulal 
tions.  There  is  hut  little,  if  any,  oedema  or  induration  of  the  structures 
around.  "When  a  tuberculous  ulcer  spreads  rapidly  the  edge  is  thin  and 
ragged,  and  often  undermined  ;  the  surface  may  he  sloughy,  or  i  he  sh-uc- 
tnrcs  of  the  tongue  may  he  exposed.  The  lymphatic  -lauds  about  thl 
angle  of  the  jaw  are  seldom  enlarged.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  detected 
in  connection  with  the  ulceration.  It  is  sometimes  very  painful.  A 
small  tuberculous  ulcer  may  heal,  but  breaks  out  again.  'Death  result! 
from  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  larynx,  or  other  structures. 

Treatment. — In  dealing  with  ulceration  affecting  the  mouth  or- 
tongue,  the  first  indication  is  to  get  rid  of  every  source  of  local  irrita- 
tion,  and  it  is  most  important  not  to  neglect  this  point,  as  such  irrita- 
tion may  undoubtedly  lead  to  malignant  disease.  In  the  next  place 
constitutional  treatment  must  be  carried  out  when  required,  which 
applies  specially  to  syphilitic  cases.  Attention  to  the  diet  and  diges- 
tive process  is  also  demanded  in  certain  instances.  Thirdly,  varioui 
local  remedies  are  serviceable,  demulcent,  astringent,  antiseptic,  or  of  other 
kinds,  according  to  circumstances,  employee!  in  the  form  of  mouth- 
washes or  direct  applications.  It  is  often  most  beneficial  to  touch  simple 
ulcers  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Chlorate  of  potassium  and  borax  are 
valuable  local  remedies  in  many  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  mouth 
Fourthly,  surgical  interference  is  imperatively  demanded  in  cases  of 
malignant  disease,  which  should  be  effectual,  and  carried  out  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible. 

V.  SYMPTOMATIC  PAROTITIS— PAEOTID  BUBO. 

.Etiology.— The  form  of  parotitis  characteristic  of  mumps  has 
already  been  described,  but  a  brief  account  is  required  of  the  variety  of 
the  disease  which  is  liable  to  attend  certain  acute  affections,  either  as  a 
complication  or  as  a  sequela.  It  is  frequent  during  severe  epidemics  of 
typhus  fever,  but  may  be  met  with  also  in  connection  with  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  cholera,  pneumonia,  and  other 
complaints.  Sometimes  it  arises  by  direct  extension,  as  when  it  follows 
erysipelas  of  the  face.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  may  be 
similarly  affected. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Symptomatic  parotitis  differs  from  the 
idiopathic  form  in  its  great  tendency  to  end  in  suppuration,  though  this 
is  not  an  invariable  result,  for  resolution  may  take  place.  After  a 
period  of  congestion  and  tumefaction,  a  substance  collects  in  the  duels, 
which  soon  changes  into  pus.  The  lobules  break  down  in  the  centre, 
and  either  form  a  number  of  distinct  collections  of  pus,  or  run  into 
one  large  abscess,  the  cellular  tissue  which  separates  them  being 
destroyed.  The  parts  around  may  be  extensively  involved,  cellular 
tissue,  muscles,  periosteum,  and  bones ;  and  the  inflammation  may 
even  extend  to  the  cerebral  meninges  or  to  the  brain  itself,  as  well 
as  to  the  ear.  Thrombi  sometimes  form  in  the  neighbouring  veins, 
and  these  may  lead  to  embolism  and  septicaemia.  Gangrene  occasionally 
occurs  in  this  form  of  parotitis. 

Symptoms. — These  are  usually  by  no  means  marked  at  the  com- 
mencement of  parotid  bubo,  and  the  inflammation  often  advances  very 
insidiously.  When  it  ends  in  suppuration,  the  skin  covering  the 
parotid  region  becomes  red,  and  prominent  fluctuating  points  appear. 
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It'  the  pus  is  not  evacuated  externally,  it  may  be  discharged  into  the 
external  meatus,  pharynx,  Or  mouth  ;  or  may  find  its  way  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  or  even  into  the  thorax.  The  general  symptoms  are 
usually  of  a  septic  or  adynamic  type. 

Treatment. —The  local  treatment  should  consist  of  frequent  poultic- 
ing, and  the  repeated  use  of  fomentations.  As  soon  as  signs  of  suppura- 
tion appear,  proper  incisions  should  at  once  be  made.  Internally  stimu- 
lants and  tonics  are  generally  required ;  and  the  strength  must  be  main- 
tained by  abundant  nutriment. 

VI.  DISORDERS  OF  SALIVA— SALIVATION-XEROSTOMIA. 

Varieties. — The  chief  disorder  affecting  the  saliva  is  an  increase  inits 
\ptantity,  constituting,  when  considerable,  the  symptom  named  salivation 
brptyalism.  The  secretion  is  often  diminished  in  quantity,  giving  rise  to 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  or  more  or  less  thirst,  as  in  the  febrile  state, 
diabetes,  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  from  the 
effects  of  opium,  belladonna,  and  other  drugs.  It  is  arrested  in  the 
condition  named  xerostomia  or  dry  mouth.  Deficiency  of  saliva  un- 
questionably helps  in  the  production  of  dyspeptic  symptoms  in  some 
cases.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  saliva,  certain  observations 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eenwick.  He  found  a  yellow  colouring 
matter  in  the  saliva  in  every  case  of  jaundice  which  he  examined;  and 
in  one  case  where  there  was  an  intense  bitter  taste  without  jaundice  he 
discovered  traces  of  the  biliary  salts  by  the  ordinary  tests.  This  observer 
also  made  investigations  as  to  the  proportion  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  different  diseases.  He  found  that  its  amount  was  not  affected  by 
decayed  teeth  or  by  smoking.  It  was  almost  always  deficient  in  cases  of 
obstructive  jaundice ;  and  Dr.  Fenwick  considers  that  the  quantity  of 
sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva  depends  on  the  amount  of  bile  which  reaches 
the  intestine.  The  quantity  of  food  taken  affected  and  regulated  the 
amount  of  sulpho-cyanide.  It  was  always  deficient  in  oesophageal 
stricture  and  cancer  of  the  stomach  ;  in  persistent  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery  ;  in  cases  of  severe  atonic  dyspepsia;  and  in  all  cases  of 
chronic  disease  where  the  appetite  was  very  bad.  It  was  in  excess  in 
fat  persons,  and  in  those  who  were  gaining  flesh  ;  deficient  in  those  who 
were  thin  or  rapidly  losing  weight.  The  sulpho-cyanide  was  greatly  in 
excess  in  all  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  reaching  the  maximum  in  the 
second  week  ;  also  in  excess  in  acute  gout,  and  in  most  persons  liable  to 
"bilious  headaches.1'  An  excess  was  found  in  the  early  stages  of  all 
inflammatory  disorders,  as  gastric  catarrh,  acute  pleurisy,  renal  disease, 
and  phthisis,  but  the  quantity  fell  much  below  the  average  in  the  later 
stages  of  these  diseases. 

1.  Salivation. 

Increased  flow  of  saliva  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  symptom, 
which  calls  for  special  consideration.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  some  cases  the  secretion  is  not  actually  formed 
in  excess,  but  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  mouth  instead  of  being  swal- 
lowed, so  that  it  appears  to  be  produced  in  abnormal  quantity.  The 
amount  discharged  varies  greatly,  but  it  may  be  exceedingly  large, 
either  continually  running  from  the  mouth,  or  causing  the  patient  to  be 
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perpetually  spitting  or  swallowing,  or  to  saturate  several  handkerchiefs 
daily.  The  fluid  is  not  quite  identical  in  composition  with  healthy 
saliva,  and  may  be  mixed  with  various  morbid  materials.  It  contain! 
some  mucus,  with  numerous  epithelium  cells.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline 
and  it  yields  a  good  proportion  of  fat,  but  after  a  time  little  or  no 
ptyaline  or  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  can  be  detected.  Albumen  is 
sometimes  present.  Digestion  is  generally  impaired;  and  marked 
emaciation  may  be  produced.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  ejected  from  the 
stomach  in  considerable  quantity,  after  having  been  swailowed. 

iEtiology. — 1.  More  or  less  salivation  accompanies  the  various  sources 
of  local  irritation  in  connection  with  the  mouth  already  considered,  such 
as  stomatitis  or  ulcers;  being  also  produced  by  irritating  substances 
taken  into  the  mouth.    These  act  by  causing  reflex  excitation.    2.  Reflex 
irritation  through  other  nerves  often  induces  ptyalism.    Thus  it  may  be 
associated  with  throat-inflammations,  many  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
pancreas,  or  worms  in  the  intestines  ;  while  it  is  a  symptom  very  com- 
monly observed  in  cases  of  pregnancy.    3.  Iu  certain  nervous  diseases 
salivation  is  not  uncommon,  as  in  various  forms  of  insanity,  hydrophobia, 
hysteria,  paralysis,  and  neuralgia  of  the  face.    In  some  of  these  affec- 
tions it  is  produced  in  a  reflex  manner;  in  others  as  the  result  of  some 
direct  cerebral  influence.    4.  Certain  metallic  and  vegetable  substances, 
when  taken  for  some  time,  induce  ptyalism,  by  causing  local  irritation, 
and  also  by  directly  influencing  the  secretion  of  saliva.    Of  these  the 
most  important  is  mercury,  but  iodine  and  other  substances  have  some- 
times a  similar  action.    5.  Critical  salivation  is  observed  in  some  cases 
of  fever,  but  salivation  in  febrile  diseases  is  not  always  connected  with 
a  crisis.    6.  Infants  and  old  people  are  liable  to  an  excessive  flow  of 
saliva.    In  the  former  this  is  often  associated  with  dentition.    In  both 
classes  of  subjects  there  is  frequently  no  excess  of  secretion  formed,  but 
the  saliva  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  mouth  instead  of  being  swal- 
lowed.   7.  Idiopathic  salivation  is  that  form  which  occurs  without  any 
obvious  cause. 

Treatment. — In  treating  salivation  the  cause  must  be  sought  out, 
and  if  possible  removed.  In  many  cases  this  is  all  that  is  required. 
Astringent  mouth- washes  are  useful,  such  as  solution  of  alum,  tannic 
acid,  oak-bark,  weak  mineral  acids,  or  chlorate  of  potassium  ;  or  alum 
may  be  sucked.  Opium  and  tincture  of  belladonna  are  the  most  useful 
internal  remedies  in  obstinate  cases  of  ptyalism,  as  they  have  a  direct 
influence  in  checking  the  secretion  of  saliva  through  the  nerves. 

2.  Xerostomia — Dry  Mouth. 

This  is  a  peculiar  condition,  originally  brought  prominently  before 
the  profession  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  'it  has  only  been  met 
with  in  women,  usually  between  50  and  65,  but  has  commenced  as  early 
as  23  years  of  age.  There  are  no  obvious  changes  in  the  salivary 
apparatus  ;  and  the  complaint  has  been  attributed  to  some  persistent 
functional  disorder  of  the  nerve-apparatus  governing  secretion  by  the 
salivary  and  buccal  glands.  It  has  occasionally  been  preceded  by  severe 
mental  shock. 

Symptoms. — Xerostomia  sometimes  sets  in  quite  suddenly,  and 
always  reaches  its  highest  degree  rapidly,  then  remaining  unchanged. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  dryness,  usually  limited  to  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  hard  and  soft  palate ;  the  salivary  and  buccal  secre- 
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tions  beino-  entirely  arrested.  The  tongue  presents  an  appearance  like 
raw  beef,  being  red,  devoid  of  epithelium,  cracked,  and  absolutely  dry. 
•Over  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  the  palate  the  mucous  membrane  is 
pale  smooth,  and  shiny.  In  exceptional  cases  the  pharynx  is  similarly 
affected,  along  with  diminished  or  arrested  nasal  and  lachrymal 
secretion.  The  teeth  have  been  known  to  fall  out,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  month.  Articulation  and  deglutition  are  difficult,  and  have 
to  be  assisted  by  constant  sipping.  The  general  condition  is  not  affected, 
•but  occasionally  there  is  marked  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  digestion  is 
unimpaired;  and  the  urine  is  normal,  absence  of  sugar  having  been, 
specially  noted. 

Treatment. — Local  application  of  glycerine  appears  to  answer  best 
for  relieving  the  condition  of  the  mouth  in  xerostomia.  The  internal 
remedies  which  have  proved  of  most  benefit  in  this  complaint  are 
tincture  of  jaborandi,  pilocarpin,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES  OE  THE  THROAT. 

I.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

L\-  the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  to  deal  with  affections  associated 
with  the  pharynx  and  its  related  structures,  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and 
ton.sils  ;  and  of  the  neighbouring  tissues.  Throat-complaints  are  of 
very  common  occurrence,  and  may  be  indicated  by  more  or  less  of  the 
following  clinical  phenomena: — 

1.  The  presence  of  soreness,  pain,  or  other  morbid  sensations.  These 
vary  greatly,  both  in  degree  and  kind ;  but  among  the  most  common 
are  a  sense  of  dryness,  burning,  tightness,  or  as  if  a  foreign  body  were 
.present,  which  induces  a  constant  desire  to  hawk  or  swallow.  There 
may  also  be  external  tenderness.  2.  Disorders  of  deglutition.  This 
act  may  be  painful  or  difficult,  or  even  quite  impossible,  and  sometimes 
■substances  tend  to  pass  in  wrong  directions,  such  as  into  the  larynx  or 
posterior  nares.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  materials  Avhich  are 
being  swallowed — such  as  whether  they  are  solid  or  liquid,  hot  or  cold — 
often  influence  the  degree  of  dysphagia.  3.  Alteration  of  the  voice, 
which  is  either  somewhat  hoarse  or  husky,  or  completely  altered  m  its 
quality,  becoming  thick  and  guttural  or  nasal.  The  act  of  speaking 
may  cause  pain.  4.  Hawking  and  cough.  These  are  very  common  and 
•troublesome  symptoms  attending  throat-affections,  especially  those  of  a. 
chronic  nature.  Even  in  pulmonary  affections,  particularly  phthisis 
and  bronchial  catarrh,  the  state  of  the  throat  often  aggravates  cough 
considerably;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  stomach-cough 
observed  in  dyspeptic  cases.  Frequently  the  act  is  attended  with  the 
discharge  of  abundant  mucus  or  other  materials.  5.  Disturbance  of 
breathing.  There  is  not  as  a  rule  any  difficulty  of  breathing  in  mere 
■throat-affections,  but  in  certain  cases  considerable  obstructive  dyspnoea 
may  be  noticed,  especially  in  the  recumbent  posture;  while  patients 
Buffering  from  these   complaints  often  sleep  with  the  mouth  wide 
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open,  and  snore  loudly.  6.  An  unpleasant  or  foul  smell  of  ths 
breath.  7.  Deafness  occasionally,  due  to  obstruction  about  the 
openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  8.  Signs  revealed  on  objective 
examination.  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  fauces  is 
requisite,  whenever  symptoms  point  to  this  part  as  being  the  seat  of 
mischief.  _  A  good  light  is  needed,  and  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  employ 
artificial  light,  with  the  aid  of  the  reflector  of  the  laryngoscope.  The 
tongue  must  be  kept  down  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  spoon  or  a. 
tongue-depressor,  or  with  the  finger.  In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
use  the  finger  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  the  structures  in  the  throat 
especially  when  examining  children,  and  when  searching  for  adenoid 
growths.  By  the  objective  examination  of  the  throat  a  knowledge  is 
gained  :— (a)  of  the  appearance  of  the  general  surface  of  the  fauces,  as 
regards  colour,  degree  of  moisture,  smoothness  or  roughness,  and  other- 
characters  ;  (6)  of  the  presence  of  any  membranous  or  other  deposit,  or 
accumulation of  secretion;  (c)  of  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
pharynx  and  its  openings;  as  well  as  of  the  size,  shape,  and  other- 
characters  of  the  soft  palate  and  its  arches,  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsils  • 
(d)  of  the  existence  of  any  enlarged  follicles,  abscesses,  ulcers,  eruptions! 
gangi-ene,  old  cicatrizations,  polypi,  adenoid  masses,  cancerous  or  other 
tumours.  Rhinoscopy  is  of  much  help  in  the  examination  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  often  desirable  at  the  same  time  to- 
investigate  fully  the  nasal  cavities  by  this  method.  When  the  throat 
is  affected,  the  external  structures  of  the  neck  should  likewise  be 
examined,  particularly  those  about  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  will  be  well  also  to- 
notice  the  state  of  the  mouth  and  Hps.  9.  General  sijmptoms.  These 
may  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  accompanied  with  changes  in  the  face  and 
expression,  and  certain  mental  phenomena,  in  cases  of  prolonged  ob- 
struction of  the  throat  or  naso-pharyngeal  region  in  early  life. 


II.    SPECIAL  DISEASES. 


A.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  AFFECTION'S  OF  THE  THROAT.. 

The  throat  is  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation  of  a  special  character  in 
diphtheria  and.  scarlatina ;  thrush  may  also  extend  from  the  mouth  to- 
this  part;  or  it  may  be  inflamed  in  connection  with  eruptions  on  its 
mucous  surface,  especially  herpetic  and  variolous,  or  fr  om  the  extension 
of  erysipelas  from  the  face.  In  the  following  remarks,  however,  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  the  more  local  inflammatory  affections,  which  are 
of  considerable  importance. 

.Etiology. — Exciting  causes. — 1.  Inflammatory  throat-affections  gener- 
ally result  from  talcing  cold  in  some  way  or  other,  especially  from  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  damp  cold  winds. 
In  many  cases  they  seem  to  be  but  a  part  of  a  2'eneral  catarrh  from  this 
cause.  2.  The  opinion  is  now  very  generally" held  that  many  cases  of 
sore-throat,  and  especially  of  acute  tonsillitis,  are  associated  with  the 
rheumatic  diathesis;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  latter  usually 
precedes  other  local  manifestations,  and  is  sometimes  the  only  lesion. 
Dr.  William  Hill  has  described  different  kinds  of  tonsillitis  in  rheumatic 
tever,  sub-acuto  rheumatism,  and  the  chronic  rheumatic  state,  and 
attributes  them  to  the  absorption  of  contaminated  and  irritating  buccal 
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fluids  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  which  are 
then  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  tonsils.  He  considers  the  con- 
tamination to  be  both  microbic  and  chemical.  3.  Occasionally  the 
milder  forms  of  sore-throat  appear  to  be  due  to  some  derangement  of  the 
tftmentary  canal;  follicular  pharyngitis  is  often  associated  with  gastric 
disorders'  4.  Local  irritants  excite  more  or  less  inflammation,  -which 
mav  then  be  of  a  very  serious  character,  as  from  swallowing  hot  fluids- 
or  solids,  or  chemical  irritants.  5.  Certain  forms  of  throat-inflammation 
mav  be  due  to  the  action  of  some  poison  in  the  atmosphere.  Many  cases 
of  hospital  sore-throat  seem  to  arise  in  this  way.  Irritating  fogs  may 
certainly  cause  catarrh  of  the  throat.  6.  Pharyngeal  catarrh  is  often 
a  complication  of  certain  of  the  exanthemata.  Syphilis  produces  a 
specific  form  of  sore-throat,  7.  Excessive  use  of  the  voice  is  liable  to 
cause  sore-throat,  especially  the  follicular  variety,  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  clergyman  s  sore-throat. 

Predisposing  causes.— Throat-inflammations  may  occur  at  any  age,, 
but  are  most  common  on  the  whole  in  adults,  probably  because  they  are 
more  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes.  Tonsillitis  is,  however,  chiefly 
met  with  among  young  persons.  Previous  attacks  increase  the  liability 
to  these  complaints,"  many  individuals  suffering  from  the  slightest 
cause,  or  being  liable  to  periodic  attacks,  especially  if  the  tonsils 
are  enlarged.  Anything  that  lowers  the  health  is  believed  to  be  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  sore-throat,  and  certainly  this  is  true  with  regard 
to  prolonged  residence  in  a  hospital.  Persons  who  are  constitutionally 
weak  appear  to  suffer  with  unusual  frequency.  The  relation  of  throat- 
conditions  to  the  rheumatic  diathesis  and  to  syphilis  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  Intemperance  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  not  uncommonly; 
and  so  does  excessive  smoking.  Tonsillitis  appears  sometimes  to  run 
in  families.    Most  cases  occur  during  spring  and  autumn. 

Symptoms —For  clinical  description,  cases  of  acute  inflammation 
affecting  the  different  structures  of  the  throat  may  be  conveniently 

O  m 

arranged  under  the  following  groups  : — 

1.  Acute  Pharyngeal  Catarrh— Catarrhal  Pharyngitis— Relaxed  bore- 
throat— Cynanche  Pharyngea— Angina  Simplex.— A  large  porportion  of 
sore-throats  may  be  included  in  this  general  group,  being  due  to  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  differing  much  m  its  extent  and 
severity  in  different  cases.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  is  very  pro- 
nounced, and  extends  more  or  less  deeply.  Uneasiness,  soreness  or  pain 
18  experienced  in  the  throat,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, often  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  dryness,  b wallowing 
U  always  attended  with  discomfort,  and  is  often  painful,  though  the 
patient  may  be  constantly  inclined  to  perform  the  act  being  prompted 
thereto  by  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  throat,  especial  y 
when  the  uvula  is  involved.  There  is  also  a  frequent  tendency  to 
coucrh,  or  to  hawk  and  clear  the  throat,  in  order  to  remove  secretion  or 
to  -  t  rid  of  tl.o  feeling  of  obstruction.  The  voice  is  often  thick  or  husky, 
and  the  act  of  speaking  may  cause  pain;  but  there  is  no  interference 
with  breathing.  The  symptoms  arc  generally  worse  during  the  night, 
and  after  sleep.    Occasionally  deafness  is  complained  of,  the  Eustachian 

tubes  being  blocked  up.  ,         ,  , .     , -  ,  .  , 

Examination  reveals  more  or  less  general  redness  of  the  throat  winch 
i«  usually  bright,  but  may  tend  to  lividity.  The  surface  appears  dry  and 
Klisteninsr.  Considerable  oedema  may  be  observed  where  the  submucous 
tissue  is  loose,  giving  rise  to  swelling  and  a  watery  translucent  appear- 
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xince,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  uvula.  Secretion  often  collects 
in  patches  and  points  over  the  back  of  the  fauces  and  on  the  tonsils  • 
these  sometimes  look  remarkably  like  diphtheritic  deposits,  but  they  are 
easily  detached  without  causing  bleeding  or  excoriation.  Not  uncom- 
monly superficial  erosion  is  produced,  and  the  more  intense  forms  of  in- 
flammation are  liable  to  terminate  in  ulceration,  or  in  more  or  less  deep 
suppuration  ;  the  latter  may  constitute  a  pharyngeal  abscess. 

In  slight  cases  of  sore-throat  there  are  no  general  symptoms.  The 
more  severe  forms  of  pharyngeal  inflammation  may  be  ushered  in  with 
■chilli  ness,  headache,  and  pains  in  the  limbs;  and  are  attended  with 
pyrexia.  The  pulse  may  rise  to  100  or  120  ;  and  the  temperature  to 
102°  or  even  higher.  A  bright  blush  occasionally  suffuses  the  face  and 
upper  part  of  the  body,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  scarlatina. 
In  some  cases  of  apparently  simple  pharyngeal  catarrh  I  have  met  with 
albuminuria,  which  entirely  disappeared  after  a  time. 

Sore-throat  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  attaining  considerable  intensity 
m  a  few  hours,  and  this  particularly  applies  to  a  form  of  hospital  sore- 
throat.  This  generally  sets  in  during  the  night,  and  by  the  morning 
the  symptoms  are  very  pronounced.  There  is  much  oedema  and 
swelling,  but  no  particular  redness,  while  deglutition  is  very  uncomfort- 
able and  difficult. 

2.  Acute  Follicular  Pharyngitis. — This  variety  is  characterized  by  the 
follicles  of  the  throat  being  chiefly  implicated,  which  become  enlarged, 
hard,  and  red.  It  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  local  soreness  or  pain, 
and  abundant  secretion  forms,  causing  continuous  hawking.  Sometimes 
the  follicles  suppurate  and  ulcerate. 

3.  Acute  Tonsillitis  —  Amygdalitis — Cynanche  Tonsillaris — Quinsy. — 
Different  forms  of  tonsillitis  are  described  by  different  writers,  namely  s 

(a)  superficial  or  erythematous,  in  which  the  mucous  covering  of  the 
tonsils  and  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  crypts  are  chiefly  involved; 

(b)  follicular,  lacunar,  or  cryptic,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  soft, 
whitish,  fatty  concretions  in  the  crypts  or  lacuna? ;  and  (o)  parenchymatous, 
either  suppurative  or  nonsuppurative,  where  the  adenoid  or  lymphoid 
tissue  of  the  glands  is  involved,  along  with  the  contained  lymphoid 
follicles  or  sacs. 

In  parenchymatous  tonsillitis,  to  which  the  following  description 
applies,  one  or  both  glands  may  be  affected.  Usually  some  general 
febrile  disturbance  is  observed  before  throat-symptoms  are  com- 
plained of,  but  they  may  appear  simultaneously.  At  first  uneasiness 
is  felt  over  one  or  both  tonsils,  which  soon  increases  to  considerable 
pain,  of  a  dull,  aching  chai'acter,  with  much  tenderness.  The 
throat  feels  dry,  and  a  sensation  is  experienced  as  if  a  foreign  body 
were  present.  External  tenderness  is  felt  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaw, 
which  may  be  considerable.  Deglutition  is  difficult  and  causes  much 
distress,  the  pain  during  the  act  often  shooting  towards  the  ear,  while 
iu  severe  cases  fluids  return  through  the  nose.  After  a  time  a  quantity 
of  sticky  mucus  forms,  entailing  frequent  efforts  to  swallow,  or  con- 
tinuous hawking.  The  voice  is  characteristically  altered,  having  a 
thick,  muffled,  guttural,  or  nasal  character,  which  cannot  be  mistaken 
when  once  heard  ;  occasionally  it  is  altogether  lost.  Breathing  is  not 
interfered  with  as  a  rule,  but  if  both  tonsils  are  greatly  enlarged, 
dyspnoea  may  be  felt,  especially  on  lying  down,  and  the  patient  snores 
loudly  during  sleep.  The  breath  is  very  unpleasant.  Salivation  may 
be  present.    Deafness  and  noises  in  the  ear  are  often  complained  of. 
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Examination  of  the  throat  is  not  always  easily  carried  out  m  tons.  I - 
litis"  but  if  it  can  be  effected,  the  appearances  observed  are  :— fcrenera] 
redness  of  the  fauces,  but  more  particularly  of  one  or  both  tonsils; 
enlargement  of  these  structures,  sometimes  so  considerable  that  they 
Cetln  the  middle  line,  and  almost  completely  block  up  the  passage, 
while  they  look  like  "  balls  of  flesh,"  and  may  actually  ulcerate  from 
mutual  pressure;  and  in  some  cases  white  or  yellowish  opaque  spots  or 
Lches  on  the  surface,  the  products  of  follicular  secretion  The  palate 
Cd  uvula  are  also  swollen  and  (edematous,  the  latter  being  almost 
alwavs  observed  to  adhere  to  one  of  the  tonsils.  When  the  parts  can- 
not be  inspected,  the  tonsils  must  be  felt  by  the  finger,  and  this  is 
especially  required  in  children,  or  in  the  later  stages  of  the  complaint, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  suppuration  is  taking  place.  Very  otten 
the  salivary  glands  are  swollen,  as  well  as  the  soft  structures  ot  the 
neck,  especially  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  feel  firm  and  tender ;  a 
sensation  of  stiffness  and  uneasiness  being  likewise  complained  ot.  _ 

Tonsillitis  is  usually  attended  with  considerable  fever,  and  the  patient 
feels  decidedly  ill,  being  often  much  prostrated.  The  temperature  fre- 
quently rises  to  102°  or  more,  and  may  reach  104°;  the  pulse  usually 
ranging  from  100  to  120.  There  is  often  severe  headache,  with  much 
restlessness,  and  occasionally  slight  delirium  at  night.  The  tongue 
presents  a  thick  creamy  coating;  appetite  is  lost,  but  there  is _ much 
thirst  ;  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  A  red  rash  on  the  skin  is  now 
and  then  observed.  The  urine  is  markedly  febrile  ;  while  chlorides  are 
deficient,  or  sometimes  almost  entirely  absent. 

Cases  of  tonsillitis  differ  greatly  in  their  severity.    Frequently  only 
one  tonsil  is  involved,  but  in  many  instances  both  are  attacked,  generally 
in  succession,  occasionally  simultaneously.    The  inflammation  usually 
attains  its  height  in  five  or  six  days,  and  the  entire  duration  of  most 
cases  is  under  ten  days.    Pathologically  the  disease  may  terminate  in  : 
—a.  Resolution,  the  symptoms   gradually  subsiding.     b.  Suppuration. 
This  is  very  common,  being  indicated  by  the  pain  becoming  more 
pulsating  or  throbbing,  and  shooting  towards  the  ear ;  by  the  occurrence 
of  rigors  in  some  cases ;  and  by  the  tonsil  feeling  soft  and  fluctuating, 
or  the  colour  of  the  pus  being  actually  visible  through  the  redness. 
The  abscess  often  bursts  suddenly,  either  spontaneously  or  from  some 
mechanical  irritation,  or  it  is  opened  by  operation;  and  in  either  case 
rapid  improvement  follows  the  escape  of  pus,  which  is  often  very 
offensive.    Only  one  tonsil  suppurates  as  a  rule.    c.  Gangrene,  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  only  met  with  in  those  who  are  in  a  low  and  debili- 
tated state  of  health.     d.  Chronic  enlargement,  with  a  granular  or 
irregular  appearance  of  the  tonsil,  especially  after  repeated  attacks 
ending  in  suppuration.    Clinically  cases  of  tonsillitis  almost  invariably 
terminate  in  recovery.    Death  is  an  exceedingly  rare  event,  but  may 
possibly  result  from  haemorrhage,  or  from  extension  of  inflammation  to 
the  larynx. 

Diagnosis. — The  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  throat  is  usually  readily  recognized  by  the  symptoms,  and  a  satis- 
factory examination  will  generally  reveal  its  nature.  Difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  not  uncommonly  experienced  in  determining  whether  the  com- 
plaint is  local  or  of  a  specific  nature,  especially  associated  with 
diphtheria  or  scarlatina.  Adequate  enquiry  as  to  the  aetiology  of  the 
case;  the  mode  of  invasion;  the  collateral  symptoms;  and  the  degree 
of  pyrexia,  ought  generally  to  clear  up  any  doubt.    In  some  cases  it 
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is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  'opinion  at  once;  and  it  must  hi 
remembered  that  an  indefinite  sore-tln-oat  may  be  practically  almost 
the  only  symptom  of  scarlatina  or  diphtheria.  From  a  diagnostic  point 
of  view  the  relation  between  throat-conditions  and  rheumatism  must 
also  not  be  overlooked. 

From  acute  laryngeal  inflammations,  those  involving  the  throat  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  or  slight  degree  of  dyspnoea  as  a  rule,  or  its 
different  character  when  present;  by  deglutition  being  more  interfered 
with  ;  by  the  voice  being  less  altered,  or  affected  in  a  different  way  ;  by 
cough  being  a  much  less  marked  symptom,  and  not  having  laryngeal 
characters  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  results  of  examination.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  larynx ;  or  both 
parts  may  be  involved  simultaneously,  each  then  giving  rise  to  its  own 
.special  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — Local  throat-inflammations  are  rarely  dangerous  to  life, 
but  they  may  become  so  by  giving  rise  to  considerable  oedema  of  the 
-tissues,  or  by  spreading  to  the  larynx,  being  thus  liable  to  cause  suffoca- 
tion. Death  from  haemorrhage  has  in  rare  instances  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  an  abscess  in  the  tonsil.  It  is  often  difficult,  and  may  be 
impossible,  to  get  rid  of  the  liability  to  attacks  of  sore-throat. 

Treatment. — 1.  General  management. — In  slight  cases  of  sore-throat 
the  application  of  a  wet  bandage  round  the  throat  at  night,  covei'ed 
with  a  piece  of  flannel,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Even  when  the  affection 
threatens  to  be  severe,  it  may  probably  be  checked  not  infrequently  by 
the  assiduous  application  of  cold  water  outside  the  throat,  and  the 
frequent  sucking  of  ice. 

In  many  cases,  however,  of  acute  inflammation  in  connection  with  the 
throat,  more  active  treatment  is  required,  and  there  are  certain  general 
rules  which  should  always  be  carried  out.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
quiet,  in  a  comfortably  warm  room,  and  not  allowed  to  talk.  A  saline 
aperient  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  well- 
opened  throughout.  If  there  is  pyrexia,  and  the  patient  is  not  weak,  it 
is  sufficient  to  administer  a  saline  mixture  for  two  or  three  days. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  patient  low,  therefore  a  good  quantity  of 
beef-tea,  milk,  and  other  liquid  nutritious  food  should  be  given  in 
moderate  quantities,  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals.  Mucilaginous 
drinks  afford  relief  ;  and  the  frequent  sucking  of  ice  is  very  grateful,  as 
well  as  beneficial.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  often  indicated,  good  port- 
wine  being  one  of  the  best  forms,  and  being  particular^  useful  in  cases 
of  tonsillitis  and  hospital  sore-throat,  as  well  as  during  convalescence. 

2.  Medicinal  treatment. — It  is  affirmed  that,  by  the  employment  of 
certain  drugs,  especially  tincture  of  aconite  in  small  doses  frequently 
repeated,  resin  of  guaiacum,  or  salicylate  of  sodium,  acute  inflammatory 
uffections  of  the  throat,  particularly  tonsillitis,  can  be  very 
rapidly  subdued,  and  their  progress  arrested.  Personally  I  cannot 
speak  favourably  of  these  agents,  and  the  remedies  which  I  have  found 
of  most  service  are  quinine  (gr.  i-iij)  ;  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron 
(tit  xv-xxx)  ;  or  dilute  nitric  acid  with  decoction  of  cinchona.  Either 
of  these  may  be  given  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  or  three  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  Quinine  and  iron  may  in 
many  cases  be  advantageously  combined.  A  mixture  containing  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  has  been  much  com- 
mended in  acute  catarrh  of  the  throat ;  or  chlorate  of  potassium  may 
be  given  with  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.    A  saline  drink  may  be 
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taken  as  well,  such  as  a  solution  of  citrate  of  potassium,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  free  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  In  cases  of  tonsillitis  a 
^ypiotic  is  often  required  at  night,  but  sleep  should  not  be  too  prolonged, 
and  the  head  must  be  kept  well-raised. 

3.  Local  treatment  is  always  most  important.  In  the  various  forms  of 
catarrhal  or  follicular  pharyngitis  steam-inhalations,  tepid  milk-and-water 
oaro-les,  with  poultices  and  fomentations  over  the  front  of  the  neck,  give 
most  relief  at  first.  Afterwards  astringent  gargles  are  useful,  such  as  one 
containing  alum,  tannic  acid,  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  port-wine.  Gargles 
of  chlorate  of  potassium  are  often  serviceable.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
apply  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  solution  directly,  especially  in  the  follicular 
variety.  If  there  is  dangerous  oedema,  it  is  necessary  to  scarify  the 
surface  ;  and  should  suppuration  occur,  the  pus  must  be  let  out  by 
incision. 

For  acute  tonsillitis  similar  soothing  measures  must  be  adopted  at  the 
outset,  and  to  any  gargle  a  little  Condy's  fluid  may  often  be  added  with 
advantage,  in  order  to  diminish  the  unpleasant  taste  and  odour  of  the 
breath.  Dr.  Hill  insists  upon  the  importance  of  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion and  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  ;  and  in  the  rheumatic  forms 
specially  recommends  ice-cold  antiseptic  and  alkaline  mouth-washes,  as 
well  as  gargles  and  sprays  containing  salicylate  or  carbonate  of  sodium, 
or  both.  At  the  same  time  very  hot  and  well-made  linseed-meal 
poultices  should  be  applied  round  the  front  of  the  neck,  being  changed 
at  frequent  intervals  ;  or  spongio-piline  wrung  out  of  hot  water  answers 
very  well.  When  these  applications  are  removed,  the  part  should  be 
well  fomented.  Should  indications  appear  that  pus  has  formed,  it  is 
desirable  to  let  this  out  by  means  of  a  guarded  curved  bistoury,  and  thus 
eive  immediate  relief ;  or  it  may  be  requisite  to  puncture  the  tonsils, 
even  though  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  pus, 
especially  if  the  breathing  be  seriously  impeded.  Some  practitioners 
advocate  the  use  of  irritating  applications  to  the  neck  externally,  such 
as  sinapisms,  liniments,  and  blisters,  but  in  my  opinion  these  are 
decidedly  objectionable.  Possibly,  should  there  be  very  severe  local 
symptoms,  accompanied  with  great  swelling,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
apply  two  or  three  leeches  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Cocaine  is 
sometimes  a  useful  local  application  in  acute  tonsillitis. 

4.  Convalescence  and  prophylaxis. — During  convalescence  after  tonsil- 
litis tonics  are  needed  for  some  time,  with  good  nourishing  food  and  a 
little  wine.  A  change  of  air  often  does  much  good.  Locally  astringent 
gargles  or  other  forms  of  application  are  necessary,  the  most  serviceable 
being  glycerine  of  tannin  or  alum,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  with 
glycerine,  or  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Should  the  tonsils  remain 
permanently  much  enlarged,  it  may  be  requisite  to  excise  them. 

5.  As  prophylactic  measures  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  subject  to  sore- 
throat  or  quinsy,  frequent  cold  douching  of  the  throat  externally,  and 
the  daily  use  of  cold  water  or  of  some  mild  astringent  as  a  gargle, 
should  be  recommended.  The  general  health  must  be  attended  to  ;  and 
all  injurious  habits  checked,  especially  intemperance  and  excessive 
smoking.  A  change  of  air  or  climate,  and  a  course  of  tonics  frequently 
lead  to  good  results.  A  tendency  to  acute  sore-throat  may  sometimes 
be  prevented  by  allowing  the  beard  to  grow. 
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I!.    ULCERATION  OF  THE  THROAT. 

Ulcers  are  very  conimou  in  connection  with,  the  various  structures  of 
the  throat,  being  either  acuta  or  chronic.  They  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows  : — 1.  Catarrhal,  which  are  slight  and  superficial,  being  versj 
frequently  observed,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  often 
associated  with  chronic  catarrh.  2.  Follicular.  These  ulcers  are 
generally  small,  and  circular  or  oval,  corresponding  to  the  follicles, 
but  by  their  union  they  may  become  irregular  and  of  some  size. 
3.  Syphilitic,  either  secondary  or  tertiary.  4.  Scarlatinal.  5.  Diph- 
theritic. 6.  Ulcers  following  eruptions,  such  as  herpes.  7.  Gangrenous 
or  Sloughing  sore-throat — Gynanche  or  Angina  maligna.  This  form  of 
ulceration  is  generally  associated  with  syphilis  or  scarlatina,  but  mav 
be  independent  of  these  affections.  Thus  it  may  follow  severe  catarrhal 
inflammation,  if  the  patient  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  health  from  anv 
cause ;  and  occasionally  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  typhus,  enteric 
fever,  or  other  exanthemata.  It  spreads  more  or  less  extensively,  but 
not  as  a  rule  deeply;  the  mucous  membrane  is  dusky;  while  there  is 
much  oedema  around.  8.  Ulcers  on  the  tonsils,  simulating  syphilitic 
ulcers,  but  probably  originating  in  blocking-up  and  subsequent  inflam- 
mation of  their  follicles.  9.  Cancerous  ulceration,  which  is  extremely 
rare.  10.  Tubercular,  also  very  rare,  except  as  the  result  of  extension  of 
the  disease  from  the  larynx  and  epiglottis,  when  it  causes  distressing 
dysphagia.  Tubercles  occasionally  form  on  the  hard  or  soft  palate; 
on  the  tonsils,  which  may  ulcerate  ;  or  over  the  back  of  the  pharynx. 
Marked  anaemia  of  this  region  is  described  as  an  early  indication  of 
tuberculosis,  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  larynx. 

Symptoms. — Ulceration  of  the  throat  may  be  unattended  with  any 
symptoms  whatever,  even  when  of  considerable  extent.  Usually,  how- 
ever, local  symptoms  are  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  There  may 
be  merely  uneasiness  or  pain,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but  when  cer- 
tain parts  are  destroyed,  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous  symptoms  are 
liable  to  arise.  Pood,  especially  of  a  liquid  kind,  may  tend  to  pass  into 
the  posterior  nares  or  down  the  larynx,  instead  of  into  the  oesophagus. 
The  voice  is  often  comjDletely  altered,  being  thick,  guttural,  and  indis- 
tinct ;  or  the  patient  may  scarcely  be  able  to  articulate  at  all.  Offensive 
matters  are  hawked  or  coughed  up ;  and  the  breath  is  in  many  cases 
very  foul,  sometimes  peculiarly  so.  Dyspnoea,  with  noisy  breathing, 
may  be  present ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  liability  to  sudden  suffo- 
cation, in  consequence  of  the  ulceration  involving  the  upper  opening 
of  the  larynx.    There  may  also  be  a  danger  of  hemorrhage. 

Ulceration  of  the  throat  is  often  attended  with  a  low  state  of  the 
general  health,  and  there  may  be  much  emaciation  and  debilitj',  owing 
to  inability  to  swallow  food.  In  gangrenous  ulceration  there  is  a  danger 
of  septicaemia ;  or  of  septic  matters  passing  down  into  the  air-passages, 
and  causing  a  low  form  of  pneumonia.  Of  course  when  the  ulceration 
is  a  part  of  some  special  disease,  such  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  or 
syphilis,  the  general  symptoms  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  ultimate  local  consequences  of  ulceration  are  also  liable  to  be 
very  unpleasant,  or  may  even  prove  dangerous,  in  the  way  of  permanent 
destruction  of  tissues,  adhesions,  and  contraction  after  cicatrization.  I 
have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  throat  was  one  large  chasm,  with 
thickened  bands  extending  along  its  walls,  every  trace  of  its  various 
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parts  having  disappeared.  Of  course  under  these  circumstances 
swallowing  becomes  very  difficult;  and  the  voice  is  permanently 
altered. 

Diagnosis. —It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  throat  may  be  ulcer- 
ated without  any  complaint  of  local  symptoms  being  made  by  the 
patient.  The  smell  of  the  breath  has  in  not  a  few  instances  led  me 
to  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  ulceration  in  this  part,  and  when  this  is 
foetid,  the  throat  should  always  be  carefully  examined.  In  conducting 
the  examination  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  uvula,  in  order  to  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  as  ulcers  are  not  uncommon 
here,  and  may  otherwise  be  overlooked.  It  is  important  to  determine 
the  nature  of  any  ulceration  of  the  throat,  and  especially  whether  it  be 
syphilitic. 

'  Prognosis. — Ulceration  of  the  throat  may  prove  immediately  danger- 
ous, by  interfering  with  deglutition,  and  thus  affecting  nutrition ;  by 
spreading  to  the  larynx,  with  consequent  spasm  and  interference  with 
respiration;  by  giving  rise  to  hasmorrhage  ;  or  by  inducing  septicaemia. 
Some  forms  are  difficult  to  cure.  The  destructive  effects  of  ulceration 
in  this  region  may  lead  to  serious  permanent  mischief . 

Treatment. — 1.  Local.  For  most  ulcerations  of  the  throat  nothing 
answers  better  than  the  frequent  use  of  chlorate  of  potassium  as  a 
sarele.  or  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  spray.  Follicular  ulcers,  as  well 
as  other  chronic  forms,  often  require  to  be  freely  touched  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  its  solution.  When  the  surface  is  sloughy,  some  antiseptic 
gargle  or  spray  must  be  freely  employed,  such  as  one  containing  Condy's 
fluid,  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  or  chlorine,  and  it  may  be  used  alternately 
with  the  chlorate  of  potassium  gargle.  In  gangrenous  forms  of  ulcera- 
tion, exhibiting  a  tendency  to  spread,  it  may  be  advisable  to  start  by 
brushing  the  surface  over  carefully  with  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  proceeding  with  the  other  applications.  Inhalations  con- 
taining carbolic  acid,  creasote,  or  other  antiseptics  are  also  very 
valuable. 

■1.  General. — It  is  very  important  before  commencing  treatment  to 
determine  the  nature  of  any  throat-nlceration,  and  especially  whether  it 
is  due  to  syphilis.  If  such  be  the  case,  iodide  of  potassium  with  decoc- 
tion of  cinchona  bark  or  quinine  generally  produces  the  best  results. 
Sometimes  a  course  of  mercuiy  is  required,  but  it  must  be  administered 
judiciously  and  cautiously.  It  will  often  be  found,  even  in  syphilitic 
cases  where  there  is  much  sloughing,  that  dilute  nitric  acid  with 
decoction  of  bark  brings  about  rapid  improvement,  and  this  mixture  is 
very  useful  in  other  forms  of  gangrenous  ulceration.  Tincture  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  in  doses  of  ll^xx-xl  every  four  or  six  hours,  is  also 
exceedingly  valuable,  especially  if  there  is  much  debility,  and  it  may  be 
combined  with  quinine.  The  internal  administration  of  chlorate  of 
pofa--,ium  is  regarded  by  many  as  almost  a  specific  in  throat-ulcerations. 
Jt.  may  be  given  as  a  drink,  or  in  combination  with  tincture  of  iron. 
JDr.  Sansom  advocates  the  use  of  the  sulpho-carbolates  internally. 

Not  uncommonly  one  of  the  most  important  matters  requiring  atten- 
tion in  ulceration  of  the  throat  is  the  feeding  of  the  patient.  In  certain 
Cases,  owing  to  great  difliculty  or  pain  being  experienced  in  swallowing, 
Very  little  or  no  nourishment  is  taken,  and  hence  the  system  becomes 
greatly  lowered,  so  that  healthy  action  cannot  take  place,  and  the 
Ulceration  will  not,  heal.  Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  must, 
be  compelled  to  take  small  quantities  of  beef-tea  and  milk  at  frequent 
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intervals,  and  m  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  nutriment  mav 
be  administered.  If  this  is  persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  the  patient 
generally  becomes  able  to  swallow  easily,  and  there  is  a  marked  effect 
tor  good  produced  on  the  ulceration.  At  the  same  time  a  good  quantity 
ot  port-wine  should  be  given  in  similar  small  doses.  If  deglutition  is 
really  impossible,  nutrient  enemata  must  be  employed. 

When  there  is  much  dyspnoea  accompanying  throat-ulceration  the 
patient  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  remarkably  sudden  death  'mav 
occur  from  suffocation,  and  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  may  be  called 
tor  at  a,  moment's  notice.  Indeed,  in  cases  attended  with  great  dano-er 
.t  might  be  advisable  to  open  the  larynx  as  a  precautionary  measure' 
while  at  the  same  time  the  ulcerated  structures  are  left  in  a  state  of 
rest,  and  therefore  more  favourably  situated  for  undergoing  the  healing 
process.  on  ■„ 


C.  CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  THROAT. 

L  Chronic  Pharyngeal  Catarrh.— This  is  a  very  common  con- 
dition, the  symptoms  being  uneasiness  or  soreness  of  the  throat 
increased  by  the  contact  of  irritating  substances  ;  roughness  or  busi- 
ness of  the  voice  ;  a  frequent  desire  to  clear  the  throat ;  hawking 
and  cough,  especially  in  the  mornings,  there  being  much  difficulty 
m  clearing  away  the  viscid  mucus.  Examination  reveals  redness 
ot  the  fauces  frequently  with  permanent  enlargement  of  the  vessels- 
a  rough  and  granular  appearance— granular  pharyngitis,  numerous 
enlarged  follicles- follicular  sore  throat,  or  raised  hard  papules  of  con- 
siderable size;  generally  much  thick  sticky  secretion;  and  in  many 
cases  superficial  erosions  or  ulcerations,  or  follicular  ulcers.  Chronic 
pharyngeal  catarrh  is  often  associated  with  disorders  of  the  stomach  ; 
phthisis;  chronic  alcoholism;  excessive  smoking;  too  much  talking 
or  sieging  ;  violent  cough  ;  or  a  relaxed  uvula.  A  form  of  dry  catarrh 
ol  the  throat  has  been  attributed  to  excessive  indulgence  in  tea  which 
has  been  boiled,  occurring  chiefly  in  anemic  women. 

2.  Relaxed  Throat.— Relaxed  throat  is  frequently  the  cause  of  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  being  either  the  result  of  pharyngeal  catarrh,  or 
associated  with  general  want  of  tone.  A  quantity  of  secretion  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  which  excites  cough.  A  relaxed  and 
elongated  uvula  gives  rise  to  very  uncomfortable"  sensations,  with  a 
tickling  cough,  which  comes  on  particular!  v  when  the  patient  lies  down 
at  night,  owing  to  the  uvula  falling  back,  and  irritating  the  top  of  the 
larynx.    It  may  also  excite  nausea  and  vomiting. 

3.  Chronic  Enlargement  op  the  Tonsils.— Enlargement  of  the 
tonsils,  rarely  congenital,  but  often  beginning  during  early  life,  is  very 
liable  to  lead  to  more  or  less  serious  results,  and,  therefore,  when  examin- 
ing children  it  is  always  desirable  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these 
structures.  The  change  may  commence  in  young  adults,  or  exceptionally 
even  laler  m  life.    Its  pathological  causes  "are  :— 1.  Simple  hypertrophy. 

Ohronic ■inflammation,  either  following  acute  tonsillitis,  especially  after 
several  attacks;  or  coming  on  gradually.  3.  Persistent  or  IVequently- 
lepeated  congestion.  4.  Repeated  ulceration.  Enlarged  tonsils  mav 
remain  after  diphtheria  or  the  eruptive  fevers.  The  actual  structural 
c  ianges  vary  m  different  cases.  In  some  the  lymphoid  elements  are 
cnietly  increased ;  while  in  others  the  fibrous  stroma  is  in  excess,  when 
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the  tousil  is  very  firm  and  hard.  Cheesy  collections  may  form  in  the 
crypts,  which  sometimes  become  calcareous. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  of  enlarged  tonsils  are  more  or  less 
difficulty  of  deglutition;  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  which  acquires  a 
marked  nasal  quality,  and  in  some  cases  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
letters  is  changed,  while  there  is  an  inability  to  pronounce  the  consonants 
m  and  ».  Breathing  is  not  uncommonly  interfered  with,  and  the  report 
frequently  given  is  "  that  the  child  makes  a  great  noise  when  asleep, 
snoring  loudly  or  snorting,  and  sleeps  with  the  mouth  open."  In  some 
cases  rest  is  much  disturbed,  and  the  child  may  wake  up  suddenly  with 
a  sense  of  suffocation.  Sometimes  there  are  prolonged  pauses  in 
breathing,  followed  by  deep  noisy  inspiration.  In  course  of  time 
deformity  of  the  chest  may  result  in  very  young  subjects,  from  the 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  a  "  pigeon-breast " 
being  generally  produced.  On  inspection  the  tonsils  are  seen  to  be  more 
or  less  enlarged,  and  they  may  actually  meet  in  the  middle  line.  There 
is  no  particular  x*edness,  but  the  surface  appears  granular  or  irregular, 
and  white  opaque  accumulations  of  secretion  are  often  observed  in  the 
crypts,  which  when  squeezed  out  are  extremely  offensive.  The  tonsils 
feel  unusually  firm  and  hard.  The  condition  of  these  structures  causes 
increased  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  throat,  which  in  older  patients 
may  lead  to  much  hawking.  In  some  cases  the  breath  is  very  un- 
pleasant. 

Children  with  enlarged  tonsils  are  often  listless,  easily  tired,  and 
indisposed  for  exertion.  The  mental  condition  also  tends  to  become 
markedly  affected  in  course  of  time,  as  indicated  by  stupidity,  dulness 
of  intellect,  backwardness,  sullenness  or  crossness,  inability  to  fix  the 
attention  (aprosexia) ,  slowness  in  answering  questions,  or  indisposition 
for  any  mental  effort  or  study,  which  causes  discomfort.  The  face  and 
expression  exhibit  by  degrees  corresponding  changes,  and  in  marked 
cases  reveal  at  once  the  condition  present.  The  mouth  comes  to  be 
habitually  kept  open,  breathing  being  entirely  carried  on  through  this 
cavity ;  hence  the  lips  are  thick,  the  nasal  orifices  small  and  contracted, 
and  in  the  buccal  cavity  the  superior  dental  arch  is  narrowed,  and  the 
roof  much  raised.  The  expression  of  the  face  becomes  dull,  heavy,  and 
apathetic.  More  or  less  deafness  is  common  ;  and  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  are  often  much  impaired.  There  may  be  little  or  no  nasal 
satarrh.  Among  other  symptoms  mentioned  as  associated  with 
eril;n-_r.;fl  tonsils  are  liability  to  headaches,  habit-spasm  of  the  face, 
ati' I  enuresis.  They  are  liable  to  acute  exacerbations  of  follicular 
tonsillitis  from  time  to  time;  and  children  with  enlai^ged  tonsils  are 
particularly  predisposed  to  colds,  as  well  as,  it  is  affirmed,  to  diphtheria, 
and  to  severe  anginal  forms  of  scarlatina. 

4.  Adenoid  GROWTHS. — The  occurrence  of  adenoid  growths  in  the 
pharynx  has  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention,  and  great  importance 
n  now  attributed  to  them.  They  are  most  abundant  as  a  rule  over  the 
W  ilt.  on  a  line  with  the  fossa  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  but  may  lie 
posterior  to  this  fossa,  or  upon  the  parts  parallel  to  the  posterior  wall 
the  pharynx.  They  appear  to  spring  mainly  from  the  mucous 
Membrane  covering  the  localities  where  the  connective  tissue  fills  in  the 
inequalities  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  growths  form  vegetations  or 
masses,  from  a  pea  to  a  small  almond  in  size;  which  are  cither  sessile 
■v,,ii  broad  bases,  or  pedunculated.  They  are  reddish  in  colour,  very 
vascular,  and  moderately  firm.    In  structure  they  are  mostly  papillo- 
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matous,  with  a  lymphoid  parenchyma.  These  adenoid  formations  may 
accompany  enlarged  tonsils,  or  are  met  with  alone.  Chronic  nasal 
catarrh  is  usually  present. 

Symptoms. —  These  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  described  in 
relation  to  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  ;  and  when  the  two  condi- 
tions exist  together,  the  obstruction  and  its  consequences  are  all  the 
greater.  The  symptoms,  however,  may  be  very  pronounced  when  the 
tonsils  are  quite  normal  or  but  little  enlarged,  owing  to  the  adenoid 
vegetations  completely  blocking  the  naso-pharynx.  It  is  important 
therefore,  to  feel  thoroughly  for  them,  even  though  nothing  can  be  seen 
m  the  throat,  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  their  presence.  They 
give  the  sensation  of  small,  flat  bodies ;  or  of  velvety,  grape-like  masses 
Rhinoscopy  may  also  help  in  detecting  them. 

5.  Polypi  and  other  morbid  growths,  benign  or  malignant,  are  in  rare 
instances  met  with  in  the  throat,  in  addition  to  adenoids.  They  cause 
more  or  less  unpleasant  local  sensations,  with  obstruction  to  deglutition 
or  breathing,  and  abundant  secretion  may  be  hawked  or  coughed  up 
Sometimes  haemorrhage  takes  place.  The  nature  of  any  growth  is 
revealed  on  examination  ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  when  it  cannot, 
be  seen. 

Diagnosis. — Chronic  affections  of  the  throat  may  be  simulated  in 
nervous  and  fanciful  people  when  there  is  nothing  really  wrong;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  symptoms  which  are  attributed  to  other 
diseases,  such  as  cough  and  expectoration,  are  not  uncommonly  due  to 
some  abnormal  condition  of  this  part,  which  has  been  overlooked.  The- 
habit  of  always  examining  the  throat  properly  will,  as  a  rule,  make  the 
diagnosis  easy.  Particular  attention  to  this  matter  is  required  in  the 
case  of  children. 

Treatment. — In  treating  any  chronic  throat-affection,  it  is  requisite- 
first  of  all  to  find  out  its  cause  or  causes,  and  to  remove  these  if  possible. 
Intemperance  in  drink;  excessive  smoking;  the  habitual  use  of  hot  spices, 
and  condiments  in  excess  ;  or  too  much  speaking  in  public  or  singing,, 
must  be  checked.  In  many  cases  it  is  important  to  improve  the  general 
health,  by  careful  attention  to  hygienic  conditions  and  diet,  especially  in 
the  case  of  children  suffering  from  enlarged  tonsils,  for  whom  a  change- 
to  the  seaside  often  proves  highly  beneficial.  The  alimentary  canal 
frequently  requires  attention.  The  internal  administration  of  quinine 
and  iron,  acids  with  bitter  infusions,  or  nux  vomica  or  strychnine, 
frequently  does  much  good.  Steel-wine,  or  syrup  of  phosphate  or  iodide] 
of  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  very  useful  for  children  whose  tonsils  are 
chronically  enlarged,  or  who  suffer  from  adenoid  growths. 

Local  treatment  is  often  essential.  The  regular  and  efficient  employ- 
ment of  astringent  or  stimulant  applications  is  called  for  in  many  cases,  in 
the  form  of  gargles,  glycerines  or  solutions  applied  with  a  brush,  spraysj 
lozenges,  or  powders.  The  most  serviceable  topical  remedies  are  alum, 
tannin,  dilute  mineral  acids,  tincture  of  capsicum,  catechu,  rhatnm, 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  tincture  of  myrrh,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  Infusion  of  roses  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
tincture  of  capsicum,  or  alum  with  honey,  constitute  agreeable  ancj 
efficient  gargles.  Glycerine  of  tannin  or  alum  are  very  useful  applica- 
tions in  many  chronic  conditions  of  the  throat.  In  others  such  remedies 
as  chlorate  of  potassium,  borax,  or  chloride  of  ammonium  arc  indicated. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  follicles,  and  then  touch  fchem  with, 
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nitrate  of  silver.  Not  uncommonly  can  elongated  uvula  has  to  be 
snipped  oft*.  When  the  tonsils  are  enlarged,  the  regular  application  of 
Btrono-  glycerine  of  tannin,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine  maybe 
tried°but  generally  these  are  quite  ineffectual,  and  the  tonsils  have  to  be 
excised.  After  excision  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  properly 
healed,  as  they  are  apt  to  remain  in  a  painful  state  for  some  time.  If 
the  treneral  condition  is  evidently  becoming  affected,  or  the  chest 
deformed,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  removing  the  tonsils.  Morbid 
growths  may  also  need  excision.  Gralvano-puncture,  the  wire  being 
at  a  white  heat,  has  been  advocated  instead  of  excision  in  cases  of 
dhronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  The  galvano-cautery  is  also  used  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  cases  of  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh.  In  treat- 
ing adenoid  vegetations,  they  can  either  be  removed  with  the  finger,  the 
paueut  being  anaesthetized,  or  scraped  away  with  a  suitable  curette. 
Afterwards  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  recommended,  and 
daily  injections  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  chlorate  of 
potassium.  Cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  may  suffice  in  milder 
cases.  Another  method  is  to  destroy  adenoid  growths  by  the  galvano- 
cautery. 


D.  RETRO-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 


This  is  a  very  rare  disease,  in  which  inflammation,  terminating  in 
suppuration,  takes  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  the  front  of  the  spine.  It  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic. 

."Etiology. — Retro-pharyngeal  abcess  may  occur  under  the  following 
circumstances  :— 1.  As  a  complication  or  sequela  of  certain  acute  specific 
fevers.  2.  In  pycemia.  3.  In  connection  with  local  injury  or  disease,  for 
example,  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  or  disease  of  the  laryngeal 
cartilages.  4.  Extremely  rarely  as  an  idiopathic  primary  inflammation. 
This  form  is  said  to  be  most  common  in  infancy,  before  the  second  year, 
and  it  may  appear  in  perfectly  healthy  children.  It  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  definite  cause,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  organisms  penetrate 
from  the  pharynx,  and  set  up  inflammation  ;  or  that  this  process  begins 
in  the  small  lymphatic  glands  which  lie  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  are  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  pharynx ;  much  difficulty  in  swallowing  food,  while 
drink  returns  by  the  nose ;  alteration  in  the  voice ;  cough  ;  and  often 
great  dyspnoea,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation.  The  abscess  may  be  seen  or 
felt  on  examination  of  the  pharynx,  or  it  may  even  form  an  external 
swelling;  and  after  a  time  fluctuation  can  be  detected  in  most  in- 
stances. 

V.  hen  the  disease  is  primary  in  children,  they  become  restless,  and 
cannot  suckle  properly;  then  respiration  is  disturbed,  and  acquires  a 
peculiar  stridnlous  character,  especially  during  sleep;  food  regurgitates 
through  the  nose,  or  falls  into  the  larynx  ;  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
gland.s  are  usually  somewhat  swollen;  and  there  may  be  slight  cedema. 
Signs  of  obstructive  dyspnoea  increase,  and  the  child  becomes  cyanosed, 
while  there  is  recession  of  the  thorax.    The  voice  is  feeble,  and  may  be 
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hoarse  or  indistinct.    If  not  relieved  suffocation  may  follow.  Occa 
sionally  the  abscess  bursts  spontaneously,  followed  by  recovery;  or  the 
pus  passes  into  the  air-passage,  and  causes  asphyxia  ;  or  it  may  penet rate- 
far  down  into  the  neck  and  posterior  mediastinum. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  at  once  letting  out  the  pus  by  carefj 
incision  ;  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  nutritious  diet 
stimulants,  and  tonics. 


E.  CELLULITIS  OF  THE  NECK— ANGINA  LUDOVICI. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  in  the  present  chapter  a  morbid  con- 
dition in  which  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  is  the  seat  of  a  more  oj 
less  extensive  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  most  cases  the  inflamma- 
tion appears  to  start  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  connection  with  the 
submaxillary  gland,  but  it  may  begin  in  other  ways.  Most  commonly  it 
occurs  as  a  complication  or  sequela  of  some  of  the  specific  fevers 
especially  diphtheria  or  scarlatina  ;  but  may  be  traumatic  or  idio- 
pathic m  origin.  The  condition  is  attributed  to  infection  by  a  strepto- 
coccus. 

Symptoms. — A  swelling  is  noticed,  which  usually  begins  about  the 
submaxillary  region  on  one  side.  It  spreads  rapidly  until  it  fills  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  and  covers  the  whole  front  of  the  neck,  or  it  may  even 
extend  more  widely.  Articulation,  chewing,  and  deglutition  are  greatly 
interfered  with,  and  finally  become  impossible ;  while  marked  obstructive 
dyspnoea  may  supervene,  due  either  to  compression  of  the  larynx  or 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  More  or  less  fever  is  present ;  or  symptoms  of 
septica?mia  are  very  liable  to  develop.  In  exceptional  instances  the 
swelling  subsides,  resolution  taking  place  ;  in  other  cases  an  abscess 
forms,  pointing  into  the  mouth  or  externally ;  while  in  others  still  the 
condition  ends  in  extensive  sloughing — cynanche  gangrenosa.  The  breath 
is  very  disagreeable  ;  and  the  tongue  foul.  When  the  morbid  products 
are  let  out,  the  smell  is  extremely  offensive.  A  fatal  issue  is  not 
uncommon,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  1  have  known  recovery  follow  under 
the  most  untoward  circumstances.  Exacerbations  and  relapses  now  and 
then  occur. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
sometimes  checked  by  leeches,  or  the  application  of  ice.  Later  on 
poultices  may  be  useful.  As  a  rule  surgical  interference  is  demanded. 
When  asphyxia  is  threatened,  tracheotomy  may  be  called  for.  The 
patient  must  be  sustained  by  abundant  nourishment  and  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
DISEASES  OF  TBE  (ESOPHAGUS. 
I.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

The  clinical  phenomena  which  are  to  be  looked  for  as  indicative  of 
oesophageal  affections  include  : — 

1.  Morbid  sensations,  namely,  pain,  which  is  generally  felt  deep 
iu  the  chest,  as  if  between  the  shoulders,  and  fixed  in  some  particular 
spot,  but  may  be  diffused ;  as  well  as  other  abnormal  sensations,  such 
as  fulness,  tightness,  oppression,  burning,  or  a  feeling  of  obstruction  by 
a  foreign  body.    (Esophageal  pain  may  come  on  in  severe  spasms. 

2.  Painful  or  difficult  deglutition— Dysphagia.— When  this  symptom 
is  noticed,  enquiry  must  be  made  with  regard  to  its  degree ;  whether 
the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  repeated  efforts  ;  if  it  can  be 
localized  in  any  particular  spot ;  whether  it  has  come  on  gradually  and 
steadily  increased,  or  suddenly ;  if  it  is  constant  or  only  paroxysmal, 
associated  or  not  with  the  taking  of  food  ;  if  it  is  influenced  by  the  liquid 
or  solid  character  of  things  swallowed,  the  size  of  solids,  hot  or  cold  sub- 
stances, or  special  articles  of  diet ;  and  whether  the  act  is  aided  by  any 
particular  position. 

3.  Rejection  of  various  substances,  such  as  food,  mucus,  blood,  mem- 
branous exudation,  pus,  or  other  materials,  either  by  mere  regurgitation, 
by  spasmodic  action  of  the  oesophagus,  or  by  vomiting.  This  may  occur 
immediately  after  taking  food,  or  only  after  an  interval,  a  large  quantity 
being  then  discharged,  the  materials  having  accumulated  for  some 
time.  Pood  which  has  remained  in  the  oesophagus  instead  of  eutering  the 
stomach  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  macerated  and  decomposed, 
instead  of  having  undergone  the  digestive  process. 

4.  Signs  revealed  on  physical  examination.  Physical  examination 
often  aids  materially  in  the  investigation  of  oesophageal  affections.  This 
includes  :  —  a.  A  full  inspection  of  the  throat.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  view  the  oesophagus  itself  by  means  of  a  speculum,  with  strong  illumi- 
nation, b.  The  passage  of  an  oesophageal  bougie,  which  must  be  done 
cautiously,  the  instrument  having  been  previously  softened,  and  then 
lubricated  with  oil,  glycerine,  or  white  of  egg.  The  tube  of  the  stomach- 
pump  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose.  Before  either  of  these  in- 
strument-, is  used,  it  must  be  ascertained  as  far  as  possible  that  no 
aneurism  exists  in  the  chest;  but  in  doubtful  cases  it  may  be  permis- 
sible to  introduce  a  bougie  very  cautiously.  By  the  employment  of  this 
method  of  examination  important  information  may  be  obtained:  — 
(i-J  The  practitioner  can  thus  ascertain  by  mediate  palpation  if  there 
is  any  actual  obstruction,  as  well  as  its  seat  and  degree  ;  whether  such 
obstruction  is  constant  and  increasing,  or  only  present  from  time  to 
time;  if  it  can  be  overcome  by  continuous  moderate  pressure,  giving 
way  more  or  less  suddenly  ;  or  if  it  yields  when  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic.  (ii.)  Should  there  be  contraction, 
the  actual  shape  of  the  obstructed  part  may  be  determined  by  making 
the  bougie  warm  and  soft,  and  thus  getting  a  mould  of  the  passage 
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(in.)  Frequently  the  bougie  brings  up  materials  on  its  surface  such  as 
blood, pus, or  cancer-cells,  winch  should  then  he  examined  microscopicall! 
(iv  )  Occasionally  the  instrument  may  be  felt  to  pass  round  something 
such  as  a  polypus  ;  or  into  a  diverticulum,  (v.)  The  patient's  feeling 
must  not  be  forgotten  m  relation  to  diagnosis.  Pain  always  Mi  „i  oil 
particular  spot  when  the  bougie  is  passed  may  he  indicative  of  the  precis! 
scat  of  an  organic  disease,  c.  Auscultation.  This  is  sometimes  useful 
t  he  stethoscope  being  applied  in  the  course  of  the  oesophagus  behind  a 
httle.to  the  left  of  the  spine,  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  re°-ions  M 
health,  when  a  person  swallows  water,  a  short,  clear,  gurgling  sound  is 
heard;  if  there  is  marked  stricture,  the  sound  is  prolonged,  and  altered 
m  character— "  it  eddies  as  it  were  in  a  funnel,  with  a  prolonged  reso- 
nant gurgle  (Clifford  Allbutt).  In  cases  of  lesser  degrees  of  obstruc- 
tion it  is  said  that  food  may  be  heard  passing  through  with  difficulty 
and  with  a  creaking  sound,  d.  External  examination  :— (i  )  For  anv 
swelling  m  the  neck  or  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  the  gullet  which 
might  indicate  dilatation  or  sacculation  of  this  tube ;  at  the  same  time 
noticing  whether  any  such  enlargement  is  influenced  by  taking  food  or 
drink,  or  by  the  act  of  vomiting  or  retching,  (ii.)  For  any  tumour  in 
the  neck  or  chest  likely  to  affect  the  functions  of  the  oesophagus  by 
exerting  pressure  upon  this  tube  or  upon  its  nerves.  °  ' 

II.  SPECIAL  DISEASES. 

The  individual  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  conveniently 
described  under  the  following  divisions :  — A.  Acute  Diseases. 
B.  Functional  Disorders.    C.  Chronic  Organic  Diseases. 

A.  ACUTE  DISEASES. 

1.  Acute  Oesophagitis.— Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  of  different 
kmds  is  the  chief  affection  coming  under  this  group,  and  it  probably 
occurs  more  frequently  than  is  usually  recognized. 

.Etiology. — Acute  oesophagitis  may  arise  : — 1.  As  a  simple  catarrhal 
inflammation,  along  with  catarrh  of  other  mucous  membranes.  2.  From 
direct _  injury  by  foreign  bodies.  3.  From  irritation  or  corrosion  by 
chemical  substances,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  or  corrosive  sublimate  :  as 
well  as  by  the  contact  of  very  hot  or  cold  materials.  4.  By  extension  of 
thrush  or  diphtheria,  when  the  characteristic  deposits  are  met  with. 

5.  As  &  complication  of  certain  specific  fevers,  cholera,  pyaemia,  and  other 
acute  affections ;  or  occasionally  of  phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  or  cancer. 

6.  In  connection  with  local  organic  diseases,  such  as  ulceration  or  stric- 
ture. 7.  By  extension  from  neighbouring  disease,  as  glandular  or  spinal 
abscess,  or  laryngeal  perichondritis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  oesophagitis  presents  the  usual 
signs  of  inflammation,  namely,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ;  diminution  in  consistence ;  and  the  presence  of  various 
secretions  or  deposits  on  the  surface,  differing  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  inflammation.  Occasionally  ulceration  is  produced,  and  super- 
ficial erosions  are  common  ;  while,  if  the  inflammation  is  caused  by 
corrosive  poisons,  there  will  be  more  or  less  destruction  or  necrosis  of 
the  oesophageal  tissues,  and  the  inner  surface  may  be  converted  into  a 
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As  a  rare 
most  cases  such 
ensue. 

C^itoVs^More"or  less  pain  is  felt,  deeply  situated  in  the  chest, 
•Uon  -  the  course  of  the  oesophagus,  and  it  may  extend  to  the 
et»o£strium.  Tf  ulceration  occurs  the  pain  is  very  severe  at  the  corre- 
sSondinc*  spot.  Deglutition  is  difficult  and  painful  ;  and  the  food  and 
drink  may  be  ejected,  either  immediately  by  spasm,  or  subsequently  by 
vomitino-  alon°-  with  much  mucus,  or  sometimes  with  blood,  pus,  or 
membranous  shreds  or  casts.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  great  distress 
with  an  urgent  sense  of  oppression  about  the  chest.  The  general 
symptoms  are  of  a  febrile  character ;  and  there  is  much  thirst.  Should 
the  oesophagus  be  corroded  or  ulcerated,  perforation  and  its  consequences 

mav  possibly  take  place. 

Treatment— In  mild  cases  of  acute  oesophagitis  no  special  treatment 
i<  required.  In  severe  forms  of  the  disease  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  let 
the  patient  suck  ice  freely  ;  to  give  only  liquid  and  mucilaginous  diet 
in  small  quantities,  or,  if  there  is  corrosion,  to  employ  nutrient  eneinata, 
so  that  the  oesophagus  may  be  left  entirely  at  rest ;  to  apply  hot  fomen- 
tations externally  ;  and  to  administer  opium  in  order  to  relieve  pam  and 
procure  rest. 

•2.  Perforation  and  Rupture. — The  oesophagus  may  be  perforated 
or  ruptured  from  within,  as  the  result  of  ulceration,  corrosive 
destruction,  the  opening  of  a  diverticulum,  injury  by  a  foreign 
body,  or  cancer;  or  it  may  be  penetrated  from  without,  by  an 
aortic  aneurism,  an  abscess  bursting  into  its  interior,  or  a  glandular 
or  other  tumour.  Extremely  rare  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  has  occurred  suddenly  in  persons 
previously  in  perfect  health.  This  has  been  attributed  to  softening 
of  the  walls  of  the  tube  by  the  action  of  gastric  juice  which 
has  escaped  from  the  stomach,  and  attacked  a  surface  in  which  the 
normal  power  of  resistance  is  lost,  owing  to  some  temporary  disturbance 
of  the  circulation.  The  rupture  is  then  invariably  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  tube,  and  is  almost  always  longitudinal.  Perforation  may  take 
place  into  the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue,  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  the 
pleura,  the  pericardium,  or  other  parts.  Should  the  patient  live  long 
enough,  a  secondary  purulent  inflammation  may  be  set  up  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  Food  or  morbid  products  are  liable  to  pass  into  the 
hmgs,  and  cause  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  symptoms  vary  according 
to  circumstances.  As  a  rule  there  are  signs  of  collapse.  In  the^  spon- 
taneous cases  sudden  nausea  and  vomiting  usually  occur  during  or 
shortly  after  a  heavy  meal ;  and  sometimes  a  darting  pain  in  the  chest  is 
experienced.  Almost  always  extensive  subcutaneous  emphysema  of  the 
neck  and  thorax  soon  follows.  Death  speedily  ensues.  Treatment  must 
be  entirely  symptomatic. 

15.  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS. 

1.  Parai.vsis.— This  extremely  rare  condition  of  the  oesophagus  is 
met  with  only  in  certain  nervous  affections,  namely,  in  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane;  progressive  muscular  atrophy;  some  cases  of  brain- 
disease;  the  paralysis  which  follows  diphtheria,  and  allied  forms; 
hysteria ;  or  as  a  part  of  glossopharyngeal  paralysis. 
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Symptoms.— Dysphagia  is  the  only  symptom  of  oesophageal  paralvsia 
which  is  particularly  felt  with  regard  to  liquids,  these  tending  to  22 
into  the  larynx.    Solids,  especially  large  pieces,  are  more  easily  S 
lowed  ;   and  the  erect  posture  facilitates  the  act  of  deglutition  Tl 
bougie  can  be  passed  quite  readily.  '  e 

2-  fEsoPHAGisMus  OB  Spasm.  A  slight  degree  of  oesophageal  spasm, 
is  not  at  all  infrequent;  but  sometimes  this  condition  gives  rise  to 
much  distress  or  pain,  and  it  may  cause  complete  obstruction 

.Etiology .-As  a  temporary  condition,  oesophagismus  may  be  due  to 
swallowing  foreign  bodies,  unmasticated  lumps  of  food,  or  very  hot  «. 
cold  things;  dyspepsia  with  much  flatulence  or  acidity;  or  abuse  of 
alcohol.  As  a  more  or  less  chronic  disorder  its  usual  recognized  causes 
are  :— Most  commonly  some  nervous  condition,  especially  hysteria  and 
hypochondriasis  ;  brain-disease  very  rarely  ;  local  irritation,  particularly 
that  produced  by  an  ulcer;  and  direct  irritation  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  oesophagus  It  has  recently  been  affirmed  that  oesophagismuVmav 
result  from  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  nasal  cavities,  by  reflex 
irritation.  J 

Symptoms.— Acute  oesophagismus  is  attended  with  severe,  and  some- 
times extremely  intense  spasmodic  pain,  seated  deep  in  the  thoracic  cavity 
It  may  be  localized,  but  in  some  cases  can  be  distinctly  felt  risino-  upwards 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  along  the  oesophagus.   At  the  time 
deglutition  will  be  difficult  or  impossible,  but  the  obstruction  is  soon  re- 
moved, or  may  be  overcome  by  slowly  swallowing  some  fluid.    In  chronic 
cases  there  may  be  a  constant  feeling  of  obstruction  in  some  fixed  point  as 
it  a  foreign  body  were  impacted  in  the  gullet,  but  pain  is  absent.  When 
food  is  taken,  sudden  dysphagia  comes  on,  and'  a  stoppage  is  felt  at 
a  certain  spot,  either  absolute  and  complete,  or  yielding  after  several 
ettorts  have  been  made  to  swallow,  this  event  often  occurrino-  equally 
suddenly.    The  attacks  are  not  constant  in  all  cases,  for  at  times, 
deglutition  may  be  effected  quite  comfortably.   The  act  is  often  influenced 
by  the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  food.    Usually  much  discomfort 
is  felt  during  the  attempts  at  swallowing,  with  a  sense  of  oppression 
or  suffocation,  and  sometimes  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  are  excited.    On  attempting  to  pass  a  bougie  its  progress  is 
stopped,  but  after  careful  continued  pressure  the  spasm  gives  way,  some- 
times suddenly,  and  the  instrument  passes  on.    In  the  cases  of  chronic 
oesophagismus  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal  was  usually  affected,  but  the  lower  end  may  be  involved. 
Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  frequently  complained  of,  especially  flatulence 
and  eructations,  which  may  bring  on  the  spasm.    There  are  no  signs  of 
wasting  oi'  of  serious  organic  disease  as  a  rule,  but  generally  the  patient 
is  distinctly  hysterical  or  hypochondriacal.    Should  cesophagismtis  he 
due  to  a  tumour  pressing  on  the  nerves  of  the  oesophagus,  this  will  pro- 
bably be  revealed  by  physical  signs. 

Treatment. — Acute  oesophagismus  can  usually  be  speedily  relieved 
by  a  warm  drink.  The  treatment  of  the  chronic  form  will  be  more 
conveniently  dealt  with  later  on,  along  with  that  of  other  chronic 
diseases  of  the  oesophagus. 
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C.  CHRONIC  ORGANIC  DISEASES. 

1  Chronic  Congestion  and  Catarrh. — These  conditions  of  the 
oesophagus  may  be  associated  with  cardiac  diseases  causing  mechanical 
congestion.  Catarrh  is  also  set  up  in  connection  with  local  morbid 
conditions,  especially  cancer  and  diverticula;  or  may  be  produced 
by  persistent  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  or  other  irritants.  It  gives 
rise  to  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  with  a  marked  thickening 
of  the  epithelium,  and  sometimes  to  ulceration.  In  very  chronic 
eases  papillomata  may  form.  The  symptoms  present  no  definite 
character.  It  is  believed  that  chronic  catarrh  may  ultimately  lead  to 
dilatation  of  the  oesophagus. 

2.  Chronic  Ulceration. — An  ulcer  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
CBSophagus,  presenting  characters  similar  to  those  of  gastric  ulcer.  In 
rare  cases  it  leads  to  perforation. 

Symptoms— Usually  considerable  localized  pain  is  experienced,  which 
is  of  a  burning  character.  Deglutition  is  very  painful  and  difficult,  or 
raav  even  be  impossible,  chiefly  on  account  of  spasm,  and  this  is 
sometimes  the  only  symptom  observed.  Blood  and  mucus  may  be 
expelled,  or  brought  away  on  the  bougie.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  using  this  instrument  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  oesophageal 
nlcei'ation. 

3.  Stricture  and  Obstruction. — The  conditions  which  may  cause 
narrowing  or  complete  closure  of  the  canal  of  the  oesophagus,  excluding 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

(i.)  Organic  changes  in  its  walls,  namely:— a.  Cancerous  infiltration. 
h.  Cicatricial  thickening  and  contraction  after  wounds,  ulcers,  or  corro- 
sion, c.  Hypertrophy  of  its  coats,  especially  of  the  submucous  cellular 
tissne  :  or  exudation  and  thickening,  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, d.  Syphilitic  disease,  e.  Ulceration,  with  induration  and  swell- 
ing of  the  margins  of  the  ulcer. 

(ii.)  External  pressure  from  : — a.  An  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  b.  En- 
larged lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  or  chest,  c.  Various  tumours  or 
growths  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  cancer,  fibrous  tumours, 
or  exostoses ;  as  well  as  aneurisms  and  abscesses  very  rarely,  d.  Great 
distension  of  the  pericardium  by  fluid. 

fiii.j  Growths  projecting  inwards  from  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  or 
from  without,  these  being  generally  either  cancerous,  fibrous,  or  of  the 
nature  of  polypi. 

Anatomical  Characters. —  The  morbid  appearances  will  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  oesophageal  obstruction.  Its  first 
effect  is  to  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  above  ;  but  after  a  time 
this  coat  becomes  paralyzed,  and  food  collects,  which  is  followed  by  pro- 
gressively increasing  dilatation,  and  in  the  dilated  part  ulceration  may 
occur,  or  sometimes  perforation.  The  mucous  membrane  is  also  liable 
to  nlcerate  at  the  point  of  stricture.  Below  this  point  the  tube  usually 
becomes:  narrowed  and  atrophied. 

Symptoms.— Dysphagia  is  the  chief  symptom  of  organic  obstruction 
f'f  the  'esophagus,  and  the  patient  feels  that  the  food  always  stops  at  a 
certain  spot.  At  first  the  difficulty  is  only  slight,  but  it  increases, 
usually  gradually  and  slowly,  until  at  last  nothing  whatever  will  pass. 
Ldornids  and  soft  pulpy  substances  are  far  more  easily  swallowed  than 
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solids,  especially  when  these  are  in  large  pieces;  hence  patients 
suffering  from  oesophageal  obstruction  learn  to  chew  their  food 
thoroughly.  If  a  good-sized  lump  can  be  got  through  the  narrowed 
part,  what  follows  will  then  pass  more  readily  for  a  time.  Food,  if  it 
cannot  get  through  the  obstruction,  is  either  immediately  regurgitated 
or  spasmodically  rejected  ;  or  it  is  retained  in  the  dilated  gullet  for 
some  time,  and  then  discharged  in  large  quantities,  being  almost  always 
alkaline  in  reaction,  as  well  as  sodden  and  decomposed.  A  good  deal  of 
mucus  is  brought  up,  and  sometimes  blood  or  pus,  should  there  be 
ulceration.  Pain  is  frequently  absent  or  very  slight,  unless  cancer  or 
an  ulcer  be  present,  when  it  will  probably  be  severe.  A  sense  of  pressure 
and  weight  in  the  chest  is  often  complained  of.  If  the  obstruction  is 
seated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  symptoms  may  appear 
to  be  associated  with  the  stomach. 

In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  taking  nourishment 
there  will  be  more  or  less  emaciation  and  weakness,  these  symptoms 
being  in  many  cases  extreme,  the  abdomen  becoming  greatly  retracted, 
and  the  patient  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  starvation,  at  the  same  time 
being  often  very  hungry  and  thirsty. 

The  use  of  the  bougie  gives  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual 
existence,  position,  degree,  shape,  and  rate  of  progress  of  any  stricture 
or  obstruction.  It  may  also  reveal  its  cause,  by  the  peculiar  sensation 
it  communicates  to  the  fingers  of  the  operator,  or  by  the  substances 
which  it  brings  up.  The  sensation  yielded  by  syphilitic  or  cicatricial 
stricture  is  very  firm  and  resistant.  Auscultation  may  afford  some  aid 
m  diagnosis.  A  tumour  usually  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  pressure  on 
surrounding  structures ;  as  well  as  to  external  physical  signs. 

4  Cancek  or  Malignant  Disease.— It  is  requisite  to  make  a  few 
additional  remarks  with  regard  to  this  cause  of  obstruction  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  is  practically  its  most  important  disease.  Males 
and  persons  of  advanced  years— from  40  to  60— are  most  frequently 
the  subjects  of  oesophageal  cancer,  but  I  have  met  with  it  in  females. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  local  injury  or  irritation  of  various  kinds, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  hard  drinkers.  Carcinoma  has  also 
been  found  developing  in  the  scars  of  old  ulcers. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  is  in- 
volved in  most  cases,  the  lower  portion  much  less  frequently,  and  only 
very  exceptionally  the  middle  part.  All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with, 
the  epithelial  variety  being  most  frequent  above,  and  scirrhus  near  the 
cardiac  orifice.  The  growth  begins  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  it  may 
infiltrate  the  coats  throughout  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tube,  or 
form  a  distinct  tumour.  The  affected  part  is  thickened,  constricted, 
hard,  and  irregular;  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface  is  liable  to 
occur.  The  disease  may  extend  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  The 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  generally  cancerous  ;  and  neighbouring 
structures  are  sometimes  involved,  as  the  trachea,  bronchi,  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, spinal  column  and  cord;  or  pulmonary  gangrene  may  supervene. 
J. he  liver  and  lungs  are  most  frequently  affected  secondarily. 

Symptoms. — In  addition  to  symptoms  pointing  to  oesophageal  obstruc- 
tion, there  is  much  pain,  generally  localized,  but  also  shooting  along 
the  sides,  or  upwards,  or  backwards  between  the  scapulas.  The  bougie 
may  bring  up  cancer-cells,  or  these  elements  may  be  discovered  in  (he 
materials  rejected.    Signs  of  pressure  upon  adjoining  structures  are 
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mallY  evident,  especially  obstructive  dyspnoea.  In  a  case  recently 
aider  mv  care  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  was  involved,  causing 
alteration  in  the  voice,  and  spasmodic  cough,  the  laryngoscope  showing 
paralysis  0f  the  corresponding  vocal  cord.  Dyspeptic  symptoms,  with 
nvrosis  and  eructations,  are  common,  and  may  be  present  for  some  time 
before  any  local  signs  of  the  disease  appear.  Great  wasting  and 
debilitv  are  generally  observed,  with  oedema  of  the  legs ;  and  the 
cancerous  cachexia  may  be  well-marked.  (Esophageal  cancer  almost 
always  runs  a  rapid  course,  the  average  duration  being  about  thirteen 
mouths. 

Dn.AT.vnox  ax d  Diverticula. — The  oesophagus  may  present  a 
general  dilatation  of  its  entire  circumference  ;  or  a  local  pouching 
or  diverticulum  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  its  walls.  Each  of  these 
varieties  requires  a  brief  description,  but  exceptionally  they  are 
associated  in  the  same  case. 

General  dilatation  is  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  consequence 
of  some  local  stricture  or  obstruction,  and  Avhen  this  is  situated  near  the 
cardiac  orifice,  the  tube  is  affected  in  its  entire  extent,  but  chiefly  towards 
its  lower  end,  the  dilatation  gradually  diminishing  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, so  that  it  is  spindle-shaped.  It  may  ultimately  attain  very  large 
dimensions.  This  form  of  enlargement  of  the  oesophagus  occurs  rarely 
without  any  obstruction,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  chronic  catarrh,  or  to  an  accidental  bend  or  distortion  of 
the  tube  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  also  said  to  have  followed  a  blow  on 
the  chest,  or  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  The  symptoms  are  those  already 
described  in  relation  to  stenosis  ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  there 
maybe  almost  equal  dysphagia  Avhen  there  is  no  actual  obstruction. 
Sometimes  a  limited  bulging  of  the  wall  of  the  gullet  causes  the  food  to 
collect  at  that  spot,  and  thus  adds  to  the  difficulty.  The  passage  of  the 
oesophageal  bougie  will  generally  reveal  whether  stenosis  exists. 

Limited  pouches  of  the  oesophagus  have  been  divided  by  Zenker  into 
pressure-  and  ( raction-diverticula,  according  to  their  mode  of  origin.  A 
diverticulum  due  to  pressure  from  within  is  in  reality  a  form  of  hernia 
or  .sacculation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  thickened  sub-mucous  tissue 
through  a  gap  in  the  muscular  coat.  It  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
its  origin  has  been  attributed  in  some  cases  to  a  foreign  body  or  injury 
raring  the  muscular  fibres  or  causing  a  slight  rupture,  the  food  then 
pushing  out  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  Aveak  spot,  afterwards  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  pouch  by  collecting  in  it  and  dragging  it  down, 
as  well  as  by  pressure.  This  form  of  diverticulum  may  attain  a  con- 
•sifh.-rable  size;  and  is  either  hemispherical  in  shape,  or  more  or  less 
cylindrical  or  pyriform.  In  almost  all  cases  it  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  oesophagus,  or  practically  between  it  and  the  pharynx,  implicating 
the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  constrictor,  and  it  involves  the  posterior 
wall,  the  pouch  hanging  in  front  of  the  spine.  It  occurs  almost  invari- 
ably in  men  of  somewhat  advanced  age;  but  has  been  met  Avith  excep- 
tionally in  children. 

I  r'n  tvm-diverlicuUi  are  much  more  frequent,  but  of  less  importance, 
*l>d  are  generally  only  found  post-mortem.  There  may  be  two  or  three  in 
Me  same  subject;  and  they  are  of  very  small  dimensions.  These  are  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  some  adjacent  structure  becomes  adherent 
to  the  u-sophagus,  and  then  gradually  contracts,  dragging  out  the 
oesophageal  wall  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel.    Disease  of  the  bronchial 
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glands  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  causes  acting  in  this  wav  ,  1 
the  traction-diverticula  are  therefore  frequent  in  children  whiletW  : 
chiefly  about  the  level  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  The  tail  ' 
■consist  of  all  the  coats  of  the  gullet,  or  of  merely  a  hernia  of  the  m  J 
membrane.  Internally  the  mucous  lining,  much  wrinkled,  is  seen  to  h, 
drawn  towards  the  apex  of  the  diverticulum.  There  is  one  danger  in 
this  class  of  diverticulum,  namely,  lest  it  should  ulcerate  and  perforate 
either  into  the  mediastinum;  into  a  bronchus,  leading  to  pulmont™ 
gangrene  ;  into  the  pleura,  causing  empyema;  into  the  pericardium  nT 
into  a  large  vein.  1  >  UI 

Symptoms.— Only  the  large  pressure-diverticula  give  rise  to  nnv 
definite  clinical  signs,   and  these  vary  considerably.    Deglutition 1 
gradually  rmpeded;    and   when   a   distended  sac  pressesg  upo n  1 
oesophagus,  the  act  may  become  impossible.    Some  of  the  food  lodges  in 
the  pouch  and  is  afterwards  wholly  or  partly  regurgitated  at  intervals 
This  may  be  accompanied  with  much  strangling  and  retchino-     rn  s2 
instances^  tumour  has  been  observed  in  the  neck  on  one  side' appearing 
■or  being  increased  when  food  or  drink  is  taken,  and  subsiding  'whin  'these 
are  rejected.  Occasionally  signs  of  pressure  upon  veins,  or  upon  the  recur 
rent  laryngeal  or  phrenic  nerves,  have  been  observed.    When  the  cesonha" 
geal  bougie  is  passed  it  sometimes  enters  the  diverticulum,  sometimes 
glides  past  it  without  difficulty;  and  this  varying  result  is  important 
diagnosis.  _  Owing  to  decomposition  of  retained  food,  the  breath  is  often 
very  offensive  and  the  patient  may  be  conscious  of  a  bad  smell  or  taste 
and  often  complains  of  nausea  fie  has  various  devices  to  aid  in  getting  the 
food  down.    The  general  condition  is  below  par;  and  ultimately  proLs! 
sive  wasting  sets  in,  ending  m  starvation.    The  duration  of  cases  of  this 
kind  is  very  variable,  but  they  may  last  many  years. 

General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  (Esophageal 

Diseases. 

+h?~gn?SiS'~Jhein  a  Chl-T°  Case  0Ccurs  in  wHch  symptoms  point  to 
the  oesophagus  the  diagnosis  has  to  determine  Whether  thistube  is 

itself  organically  or  functionally  affected  ;  oris  interfered  with  by  some 

3  7T8'  ?m°Ur  -f  °ther  m°rbid  condition.  2.  The  nature  and 
tion  wW?  ChST??~lf  organic,  whether  cancerous  or  other;  if  func- 
tional whether  of  the  nature  of  paralysis  or  spasm.  3.  The  seat  of  the 
morbid  condition,  as  regards  the  part  of  the  tube  involved 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  condition  present, 
1    ™   ^  VmVetaUcOTOt  diagnosis  the  following  points  must 

e  carefully  taken  into  account  The  general  and  family  history  of 

the  patient;  the  conditions  as  regards  age  and  other  circumstances; 

dLTT  ^  a  St0VJ,  °l  the  Case  witl1  resPect  t0  etiology, 
oti™ 7i'  a  C0U1'f-  2--The  ^eDeral  state  of  the  Patient,  especially 
tionnf  Si  8'ree  q  omaciation  and  debility,  and  signs  of  any  constitu- 
te diathesis;.  3;  The  de8^e,  characters,  and  situation  of  the  local 
i-m3fTf'-Pil rtlcular  ^"ention  being  paid  to  deglutition,  from  which 
tK? nV!f°r?atlon  ma^  be  E&i™d.  4.  The  knowledge  conveyed  by 
well  nil  +1  i°Ugie'  wMch  is  often  TeiT  accurate  and  decisive;  as 
with  °   ,    m°d.es  of  Physi°al  examination  employed,  especially 

with  the  view  of  deteiTnimng  whether  any  tumour  exists  in  the  vicinity 
present  Z?!?^  .  Whether  any  signs  of  adjacent  pressure  are 
present,  and  their  nature.    6.  The  state  of  the  nervous  system.    7.  The 
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condition  of  the  stomach.  8.  Tlio  progress  of  the  case.  The  descriptions 
•ilreadv  triven  will  sufficiently  indicate  how  the  several  diseases  of  the 
cesophasrus  differ  in  these  particulars. 

prognosis. — Spasmodic  affections  of  the  cosophagus  are  not  dangerous 
as  a  rule,  but  they  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure.  Paralysis  is 
very  serious  in  most  cases,  being  a  part  of  some  grave  nervous  disease. 
In  all  organic  diseases  of  the  gullet  prognosis  is  highly  unfavourable. 
In  ulceration  the  chief  dangers  to  be  feared  are  perforation,  or  stricture 
after  healing  of  the  ulcer.  Every  form  of  actual  obstruction  involves  an 
unfavourable  prognosis ;  and  when  cancer  exists,  a  speedy  termination 
mav  be  foretold.  In  some  of  the  conditions  which  cause  oesophageal 
obstruction  the  prognosis  depends  partly  on  the  effects  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — 1.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  attended 
to.  In  the  hysterical  state  asafcetida,  aloetics,  iron,  and  valerian  or 
valerianate  of  zinc  are  indicated.  In  cases  of  serious  nervous  disease, 
strychnine  and  electricity  are  of  most  service,  but  generally  little  or 
no  good  can  be  done.  Attention  to  diet  is  most  essential  if  there  is  any 
positive  obstruction ;  liquid  or  pulpy  nourishing  food  must  be  administered 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and  the  patient  may  need  to  be  fed  at  intervals 
by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  an  oesophageal  tube  or  catheter.  At 
last  nutrient  enemata  have  generally  to  be  employed,  and  should  there  be 
ulceration,  they  are  decidedly  indicated  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the 
ulcer  may  not  be  irritated,  and  may  have  the  chance  of  healing.  Ice 
may  be  allowed  freely,  if  desired.  Any  special  diathesis,  such  as 
syphilis,  demands  its  appropriate  remedies.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  fre- 
quently require  attention.  The  strength  must  be  kept  up  by  tonics,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  stimulants  ;  as  well  as  by  nutritious  food. 

2.  External  local  applications  sometimes  do  good  in  cesophagismus 
such  as  a  blister  over  the  sternum,  a  belladonna  plaster,  or  friction  with 
belladonna  liniment.  Probably  these  act  beneficially  chiefly  by  the 
mental  effect  which  they  produce.  !No  local  treatment  of  this  kind  has 
any  influence  whatever  upon  other  couditions  of  the  oesophagus. 

3.  The  bougie  is  most  valuable  in  treatment,  as  well  as  in  diagnosis. 
The  threat  of  its  use  sometimes  does  good  in  spasmodic  cases ;  and  its 
regular  employment  often  leads  to  much  improvement  in  such  cases. 
By  its  aid  oesophageal  strictures  can  often  be  dilated,  but  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  passing  the  instrument,  especially  if  there  should 
be  ulceration.  It  has  also  been  used  for  applying  local  remedies,  such 
as  nitrate  of  silver,  tannic  acid,  salts  of  bismuth,  or  cocaine. 

4.  Various  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  sleeplessness,  or  vomiting,  fre- 
quently call  for  special  treatment — for  instance,  the  administration  of 
opium,  morphine,  or  similar  remedies  ;  the  application  of  local  heat  or  of 

I  the  ice-bag  ;  and  other  appropriate  remedial  measures. 

■>■  In  some  instances  the  advisability  of  performing  w.sophagotomy 
or  gastrostomy  has  to  be  considered,  with  the  view  of  prolonging  life,  or  of 
sieving  distressing  symptoms.  In  certain  cases  of  fibrous  stricture  of 
'06  cesophagus,  the  operation  has  been  successfully  practised  of  opening 

|  the  stomach,  and  dilating  the  stricture  from  below. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

I.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  clinical  phenomena  associated  with  the  respiratory  organs  varv 
considerably  m  their  precise  characters,  according  to  the  part  affected 
and  the  nature  of  the  disease;  but  the  following  outline  will  serve  to 
indicate  their  general  features. 

1.  Morbid  Sensations  are  very  commonly  complained  of.  When  the 
larynx  or  trachea  is  involved,  these  sensations  are  referred  to  this 
portion  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  they  include  chiefly  mere  uneasiness 
soreness,  or  actual  pam  of  variable  characters ;  burning  •  irritation  •  or 
a  sensation  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  present.  They  are  often' in- 
creased by  acts  causing  local  disturbance,  such  as  coughing,  speaking 
or  singing.  There  may  be  external  tenderness  over  the  larynx  especially 
on  making  pressure  directly  backwards.  In  affections  of  the  bronchi 
lungs,  or  pleura-,  pam  or  other  morbid  sensation  is  generally  experienced 
over  some  part  of  the  chest,  frequently  modified  by  cough  and  deep 
inspiration.  J        °  1 

2.  The  act  of  breathing  is  in  many  cases  disturbed  in  various  ways, 
there  being  some  form  of  so-called  dyspnoea.  Any  obstruction  in  the 
main  air-tube  causes  more  or  less  interference  with  the  passage  of  air 
and  hence  m  laryngeal  and  tracheal  disease  breathing  is  frequently 
noisy,  hissing,  whistling,  or  stridulous  ;  at  the  same  time  the  act  being 
prolonged  and  laboured;  while  there  may  be  signs  of  urgent  dyspnoea! 
with  mdications  that  little  or  no  air  enters  the  lungs  during  inspiration, 
especially  in  tie  case  of  young  children.  In  certain  conditions  expiration 
is  undisturbed.  _  Laryngeal  dyspnoea  may  be  constant  or  only  paroxysmal, 
sometimes  coming  on  very  suddenly,  and  being  always  liable  to  exacer- 
bations-. As  regards  other  portions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the 
characters  of  the  disorder  of  breathing  will  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease. 

3.  Certain  expulsive  actions  are  often  excited,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  removal  of  some  source  of  irritation  in  connection  with  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  The  most  important  of  these  is  cough,  but 
sneezing  and  hawking  also  come  under  this  head,  (he  former  being 
excited  by  some  irritation  in  the  nasal  passages,  the  latter  by  a  similar 
condition  m  the  larynx  or  throat.  Cough  differs  much  in  its  characters 
according  to  its  cause.  Laryngeal  cough  is  peculiar  and  characteristic, 
oerng  irritable  and  liable  to  come  on  in  distressing  fits;  difficult  to 
repress  ;  hard,  hoarse,  cracked,  croupous,  metallic,  or  barking  in  quality; 
or  occasionally  aphonic.  In  many  cases  of  laryngeal  disease  there  is  a 
constant  desire  to  cough  or  hawk,  brought  on  by  a  feeling  of  persistent 
irritation  or  obstruction.       •  6  1 

4.  The  expulsive  acts  just  alluded  bo  are  frequently  attended  with  the 
enscnarge  oi  various  substances,  technically  termed  expectoration  or 

putum,  and  popularly  known  as  phlegm.  These  may  consist  of  mucus  ; 
iuto-purulent  matter ;  actual  pus;  croupous  or  diphtheritic  exudation; 
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portions  of  morbid  structures,  or  of  the  tissues  of  the  air- passages  nv 
longs;  calcareous  particles;  and  various  other  materials 

5.  Hemoptysis  or  spitting  of  Wood  demands  notice  as  a  special  form 
of  expectoration,  this  being  a  symptom  of  considerable  importance  i 
relation  to  the  respiratory  organs.  "»"i>e  in 

6  The  voice  is  liable  to  more  or  less  alteration  in  its  characters  when 
the  larynx  or  trachea  is  implicated.  It  may  be  weak  to  complete  ap  JuH 
altered  in  quality,  being  rough,  harsh,  husky,  hoarse,  croupy,  or  Sacked  ' 
or  changed  in  pitch  or  range.  1J'      wautea  , 

7.  Occasionally  the  expired  air,  especially  that  driven  out  by  the  act 
o  coughing,  has  au  offens.ve  odour  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  is  VeTv 
Characterise  of  certain  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  7 

8.  In  diseases  affecting  the  larynx,  deglutition  may  be  more  or  Tp« 
uneasy  or  painful,  or  even  difficult;  and  if  the  enMorH 7  J 
desrroved  the  act  of  swallowing  becomes  much  afected  or  tZ  imnoT 
Bible  materials  being  then  very  apt  to  pass  into  the  air  passaoe  P  T 

and  therefore  should  always  receive  particular  attention  7 


rgans, 


n.  PHYSICAL  AND  OTHER  METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Physical  examination  constitutes  an  essential  nnrl  ™™+  • 
of  clinical  investigation  rl^w  Ji  7    ?ssential  .and  most  important  part 

lengthy  details.        *         '        Sh  *  ^  be  imP°ssible  to  enter  into 

A.  EXAMINATION  OE  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 
-2S^  of  morbid  con- 

]«n-nx  and  trachea,  by  m      s    f  I?  ;  exa7minatl0n  over  the 

cially,  mav  also  ho  L  t  7  *i    ,     palpation  and  auscultation  more  esoe- 
feeafh-Sd mf«^  detecting  alterations  inTe 
fremitus  on  the  two  Sdos  M r^ventxfcxous  sounds.   It  is  said  that  the 
one  vocal  cord  is  paraded  ^  '"J"*         ****  in  intensit7>  & 

often  gaS  W  faL^«^ta!J^--MiWh  information  is 
the  th^    n f  I  I  a  r  v  ti  v  nt'/i  <  ftVT*  7?^  a.?0°d  ^  a«  »  '"any  cases 

.4-  ^an,ination  ii  h  tne    '-  mictions  nf  |  |H.  main  ail,tubc, 
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of  the  windpipe  by  inspection,  and  although  it  is  possible  in  many 
instances  to  come  to  a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion  on  this  matter  with- 
out its  aid,  yet  the  exact  conditions  present  can  only  be  positively 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus.  It  is  also  serviceable  for  (he 
purpose  of  applying  local  remedies,  and.  in  the  performance  of  operations. 

The  laryngoscope  consists  of  an  apparatus  for  illuminating  the  back  of 
the  throat;  and  a  small  mirror,  which  is  introduced  into  this  region  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reflect  an  image  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  Illu- 
mination is  usually  carried  out  by  reflection,  a  mirror  being  attached 
to  the  observer's  head  in  various  ways,  which  is  made  to  reflect  either 
solar  lio-ht,  or,  more  commonly,  light  derived,  from  some  artificial  source. 
Numerous  lamps  have  been  invented,  but  any  lamp  which  yields  a 
clear,  strong,  and  steady  light  will  suffice  for  ordinary  purposes.  Direct 
illumination  is  also  employed,  either  by  means  of  a  suitable  gas-  or  nil- 
lamp  having  a  powerful  lens,  or  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  or  electric  light. 
The  throat-mirrors  ordinarily  used  are  circular,  varying  in  diameter  from 
half-an-inch  to  an  inch ;  but  if  the  tonsils  are  enlarged,  oval  or  ovoid 
mirrors  may  be  employed.  They  are  made  of  glass  backed  with 
a  coating  of  silver;  mounted  in  German  silver;  and  fixed  at  an  angle  of( 
about  120°  to  a  slender  shank,  which  is  inserted  into  a  handle. 

Mode  of  examination.  The  patient  sits  opposite  the  observer  with  the 
head  inclined  very  slightly  backwards,  an  interval  of  about  a  foot  being 
left  between  their  faces.  The  lamp  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  patient, 
the  flame  being  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.  The  mouth  being  opened  as 
widely  as  possible,  and  the  tongue  protruded,  this  is  held  gently  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  covered  with  a  handkerchief 
or  soft  napkin.  By  means  of  the  reflector  the  light  is  then  directed  to 
the  back  of  the  throat,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  disc  corresponds  to  the 
base  of  the  uvula.  The  throat-mirror  having  been  properly  warmed 
over  the  lamp,  is  now  introduced,  the  handle  being  held  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand;  its  reflecting  surface  is  directed 
more  or  less  obliquely  downwards,  while  the  opposite  surface  touches 
the  base  of  the  uvula,  which  should  be  pushed  gently  upwards  and 
backwards.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  mirror,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  make  the  patient  take  a  deep  breath,  or  repeat  the 
sound  "  a,"  as  in  "fate."  Some  persons  can  bear  laryngoscopy  examina- 
tion for  any  length  of  time,  if  it  is  properly  conducted,  but  in  most  cases 
it  is  better  to  introduce  the  mirror  several  times  in  succession  for  a  tew 
seconds  each  time.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  deaden  sensation 
in  the  throat  by  sucking  ice,  or  by  the  application  of  cocaine. 

It  is  requisite  to  become  familiar  with  the  appearances  observei 
with  the  laryngoscope  in  the  healthy  larynx,  before  this  instrument  can 
be  of  any  service  in  investigating  diseased  conditions.     The  11101  ''^ 
conditions  which  may  be  detected  are  :— 1.  Changes  in  colour,  ci  e 
to  congestion,  inflammation,  or  other  causes.     2.  Alterations  in 
size,  shape,  and  position  of  the  epiglottis.     3.  Thickening  of  tissne  , 
with  irregularity,  resulting  from  elironie  inflammation.    4.  (Jidema 
swelling.     5.    Various  deposits,  especially  croupous  or  diphtn m  ' 
6.  Ulcerations.    7.  Morbid  growths,,,- tumours.    8.  Changes  in  the  snaj» 
and  size  , if  different  parts,  particularly  of  the  opening  oi  the  g i  ■ 
!>.  Derangement  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  as  onsc^ 
during  the  act  of  breathing  or  vocalization.    The  laryngoscope  maj 
reveal  the  presence  of  a.  foreign  body  in  the  air-tube;  and  it  can  s 
times  be  employed  for  examining  the  trachea. 
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B.    EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Physical  examination  of  the  chest  includes  that  of  its  walls;  and  of 
its  several  contents.  The  present  section  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  respiratory 
apparatus;  other  structures  must,  however,  be  alluded  to  more  or 
less,  bat  the  examination  of  the  heart  and  vessels  will  be  treated  of 
separately. 

There  are  some  general  points  of  practical  importance  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  call  attention  at  the  outset.    1.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  thorax  and  its  contents  is  essential  before  physical 
examination  can  be  applied  with  any  advantage  to  the  investigation  of 
their  morbid  conditions.  It  is  also  requisite  to  be  familiar  with  the  normal 
physical  signs,  and  hence  students  should  first  practise  the  examination 
of  healthy  individuals.     2.  When  investigating  for  disease  the  chest 
should  be,  as  a  rule,  exposed  to  the  full  extent  that  any  individual  case 
may  require.    It  is  often  necessary  to  strip  the  chest  and  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen  completely,  and  in  the  case  of  males  and  children  there 
-need  be  no  hesitation  about  doing  this  ;  the  examination  of  females  must 
of  course  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  decency.     To  make  a  practice 
of  examining  the  thorax  through  garments  is  most  objectionable.  This 
remark,  however,  only  applies  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  danger 
irom  exposing  the  chest.    In  some  instances  this  cannot  be  done  at  all 
or  only  a  very  small  portion  should  be  uncovered  at  a  time.     3  The 
patient  should  assume  an  appropriate  position,  the  objects  aimed  at 
oeing  to  place  the  superficial  structures  under  such  conditions  that  they 
.  "  not  interfere  with  the  production  or  perception  of  the  physical 
SMfM;  and  to  enable  the  operator  to  conduct  the  examination  in  a 

portable  and  unrestrained  attitude.  Ordinarily,  when  the  front  of 
W?  T  18  ■  ?  examined>  the  patient  should  sit  or  stand  with  the 
™jhang,ng  down  by  the  sides.     A  slightly  stooping  posture,  with 

Bead  bent  forward  and  the  arms  well  folded  across  the  chest,  so  that 
tES>°!Maredraw:n  away  from  the  spine,  and  the  muscles  put  on 
ch,  answers  best  for  the  examination  of  the  back.     The  sides 
the  hear!  COn£?lently  cached  by  having  the  arms  raised  vertically  above 
"n\  It  *u     conrse  the  position  has  in  many  cases  to  be  modified  on 
moved     l   ti  Patl°nfc  confined  to  bed>  or  even  being  unable  to  be 

Wtonletpit'     "''  mves»fc)gation  ought  to  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and 
tbe  chest  I  •     neve!"  circumstances  seem  to  require  this,  every  part  of 
>emg  explored.    Certain  regions,  however,  demand  special 
those  corresponding  to  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  both 
'"■'"'"I  ;  to  their  bases  posteriorly  and  laterally;  and  to  the 
™  -  "  at  vessels.     5.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  examination 
wetlfocl  i  I  "i  ' "'  a  sytematic  and  orderly  manner.     The  different 
fir»t  attend/,'!  ?       ?'T  throuKh  '"  tegular  succession,  the  ltUlgs  beinf? 

•.,fl,/:  ' ; 1  to>  and  then  the  heart  and  vessels.  In  many  cases  it  is 
P^Weedint,  ?  comP'ete  the  examination  of  a  particular  region  before 
the        S  w  another  part  of  the  chest.    It  must  bo  remembered  that 

^Wbich  tW      '   n1    in  the  tl,m'nX  mutnillly  affcct  the  physical 
fay  a;rJ  !n  ,     /  severally  present;  and  that  examination  of  one  organ 
m     e^etmg  some  morbid  condition  in  another.     6.  Repeated 
;"T'vwlat     Vf        °  needed   brfore  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  can  be 
*  loreover,  in  many  acute  cases  the  physical  signs  should  bo 
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noted  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  observe  their  progress  ;  while  in 
the  course  of  affections  which  are  known  to  have  a  tendency  to  impli- 
cate the  thoracic  organs,  these  organs  must  be  examined  as  of  ten  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  require.     7.  Certain  conditions  which 
influence  the  physical  signs  both  in  health  and  disease  must  always  he 
taken  into  account.    These  are  the  state  of  the  chest-walls,  as  regards 
the  amount  of  fat  and  muscle,  and  the  conditions  of  the  ribs  and  car- 
tilages ;  the  form  of  the  thorax ;  the  part  over  which  the  examination  is 
made ;  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual  examined ;  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  nervousness  and  hysteria  materially  affecting  the 
respiratory  and  cardiac  actions  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  breathing  is 
carried  on,  many  persons  needing  instruction  as  to  how  to  perform  this 
act;  and  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  according  to  the 
stage  of   the   respiratory  act  as  regards  inspiration  and  expiration. 
8.  When  examining  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  compar- 
ing them,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  examination  is  made  over  corre- 
sponding regions,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner.     9.  A  preliminary 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  or  theory  of  physical  examination  is 
highly  desirable,  but  the  student  must  remember  that  by  long-continued 
training  and  experience  alone  can  he  become  thoroughly  grounded  m 
the  practical  application  of  these  principles.    10.  Physical  signs  are  m 
the  main  but^indications  of  certain  physical  conditions  ;  and,  therefore, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  signs  elicited  in  any  par- 
ticular disease,  the  abnormal  physical  conditions  associated  with  such 
disease  must  be  clearly  understood. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

For  the  purpose  of  describing  the  situation  and  limits  of  physical 
signs  elicited  in  connection  with  the  chest,  certain  imaginary  lines  are 
drawn,  and  regions  marked  off,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows :— 

I  lines.— These  are  drawn  vertically  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  chest,  and  are  thus  named  according  to  their  position:— 1.  Jftfl- 
sternal.  2.  Eight :  and  left  lateral  sternal.  3.  Nipple-  or '»™a%<™; 
4.  Acromial,  extending  from  the  acromion  process  O.M>^  «  J- 
6   Scapular,  along  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,     I.  Mid-spinai. 

II.  Kegions.-Thesemay  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner  :- 

1.  Median,  included  within  the  width  of  the  sternum  :-«.  Supm 
sternal,  corresponding  to  the  depression  above  the  steraum  b.  '  ,  < 
sternal,  extending  to  the  lower  border  of  the  third Lone 
sternal  from  the  third  cartilages  to  the  lower  end  of  the :  ste 

2.  Antero-lateral,  bounded  internally  by  the  margin  of   i      n  m 
externally  by  the  acromial  line  on  each .side -a.  Supra- claiKula incm 
ing  the  space  above  the  clavicle,  and  bounded  superiorly  by  a  Ime  ft* 
the  outer  third  of  this  bone  to  the  trachea.    6.  0l^CfZ\Sa7CiJ 
to  the  inner  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  clavicle   o.  m « ,hn 
below  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  third  rib.    d.  Ut  n     «  J  trom 
third  rib  to  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth,    e.  Infra-viammary, 

sixth  rib  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax.  uMnl\  bv  the 

3.  Lateral,  bounded  in  front  by  the  acromial  line ;   ul         ■  nli, 
axillary  border  of  the  scapula  -.-a.  Axillary  from ^the  ape x .of  the  a 
down  to  a  line  continuous  with  the  lower  bound. ,ry  of  : 
region,    b.  Infra- axillary,  from  the  above  line  to  the  Iot  ex  maigm 
thorax. 
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4.  Posterior,  from  the  axillary  edge  of  the  scapula  to  the  middle  line 
Dehind: — a.  Supraspinous  or  superior  scapular,  corresponding  to  the 
I  supra-spinous  fossa  of  the  scapula,  b.  Lif r a- spinous  or  inferior  scapular, 
;  opposite  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  c.  Infra-scapular,  below  the  scapula 
to  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  and  extending  internally  to  the  spine. 
J.  Interscapular,  including  the  space  between  the  base  of  the  scapula 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  corresponding  dorsal  vertebra?. 


METHODS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  different  methods 
of  examination  employed  in  connection  with  the  chest,  with  regard  to 
their  nature ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  severally  performed ;  and 
what  each  is  capable  of  teaching ;  therefore  a  brief  outline  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  will  now  be  given. 

I.  Inspection. — This  merely  signifies  "  the  act  of  looking,"  and  all 
that  need  be  said  about  the  mode  of  conducting  it  is  that  different 
views  of  the  chest  must  be  taken,  from  the  sides  and  behind  as  well  as 
from  the  front ;  and  that  a  good  light  should  be  obtained.  Inspection 
reveals  : — 1.  The  state  of  the  superficial  parts,  as  regards  colour,  oedema, 
amount  of  fat,  fulness  of  the  veins,  and  other  conditions.  2.  The  shape 
and  size  of  the  thorax,  ajong  with  which  may  be  noted  the  state  of  the 
snpia-sternal  and  supra-clavicular  depressions ;  the  direction  of  the 
ribs ;  the  characters  of  the  intercostal  spaces  ;  the  size  of  the  costal 
angles,  that  is,  the  angle  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  con- 
tiguous rib-cartilages  on  each  side;  and  the  relative  height  of  the 
shoulders.  3.  The  frequency,  extent,  and  characters  of  the  respiratory 
movements. 

II.  Palpation,  Manipulation,  or  Application  of  the  Hand.— The 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  fingers  is  applied  to  the  chest,  in  order  to 
appreciate  certain  impressions  which  are  capable  of  being  conveyed  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  grasp  the  sides, 
particularly  in  the  examination  of  children  ;  in  others  only  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  need  be  used,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  localize  certain 
signs ;  but  generally  it  is  best  to  feel  with  as  much  of  the  hand  as  can 
|*  applied.  The  objects  of  palpation  are:— 1.  To  give  more  accurate 
information  with  regard  to  the  signs  revealed  by  inspection.  2.  To  deter- 
mine the  existence  and  characters  of  various  kinds  of  fremitus.  This 
torrn  comprehends  certain  tactile  sensations  conveyed  to  the  surface  of 
the  chest,  and  which  are  classed  as  :  —  (i.)  Vocal  and  cry-fremitus,  produced 
>y  the  act  of  speaking  or  crying,  (ii.)  Tussive  fremitus,  originated  by 
O'tighing.  (iii.j  J  thonchal  fremitus,  due  to  the  passage  of  air  during  the 
8ct  of  breathing  through  the  air-tubes  or  into  cavities,  when  certain 
physical  conditions  are  present,  (iv.)  Friction  fremitus,  elicited  by  the 
rubbing  together  of  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pleura  during  respiration. 
•'•  To  detect  the  presence  of  any  fluctuation  ;  or  of  succitssio?i-movement. 

UL  Mensuration  or  Measurement. — In  some  cases  it  is  important 
p"tain  accurate  information  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  chest; 
and  the  extent  of  the  respiratory  movements.  For  this  purpose  certain 
rn<;a.surerrif;rit.s  !"'<;  taken,  cit  her  while  the  chest  is  at  rest,  or  in  different 
y*ten  as  regards  expiration  and  inspiration.  The  only  measurements 
1  cly  to  be  required  are: — 1.  Circular  or  circumferential,  in  different 
p<trts  of  the  chest.    2.  Si- mi-circular,  so  as  to  comparo  the  two  sides. 
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3.  Antero-posterior,  in  the  middle  line  and  on  either  side,  especially  under 
the  clavicles;  and  transverse  or  lateral;  at  the  same  time  noticing  the 
relations  of  these  two  diameters.  4.  Vertical,  from  the  middle  of  tlie 
clavicle  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax.  5.  Local,  particularly  from 
the  nipple  to  the  mid-Sternal  line  ;  and  from  the  same  point  to  the 
clavicle  on  each  side.  The  requisite  instruments  include  an  ordinary 
tape-measure ;  a  double  tape-measure,  made  by  uniting  two  tapes  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  start  in  opposite  directions  from  the  same 
point,  which  is  useful  for  comparing  the  two  sides,  the  point  of  junction 
being  applied  to  the  middle  line  behind,  and  the  tapes  drawn  round, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  until  they  meet  in  the  mid-sternal  line ; 
and  different  movable  calipers,  by  which  the  diameters  are  taken. 
Several  ingenious  instruments  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  respiratory  movements  very  precisely,  such  as  the 
stethometer,  thoracometer,  and  stethograph,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are 
not  of  much  clinical  value.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  spirometer, 
an  apparatus  by  which  the  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  determined  i 
and  to  the  pneumatometer,  which  measures  the  force  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  respectively. 

In  some  instances  it  is  essential  to  get  an  outline  of  the  shape  as  well 
as  of  the  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  in  different  parts,  in  order  to 
determine  the  exact  capacity  of  each  half,  as  this  depends  much  on  the 
form,  the  measurement  being  sometimes  actually  less  on  the  side  which 
has  the  larger  sectional  area  and  volume.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  cyrtometer,  and  a  convenient  form  of  the  instrument  consists 
of  two  portion's  of  flexible  lead- tubing  of  small  calibre,  united  by  a  short 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing.  The  latter  is  fixed  over  the  spine,  and  the 
two  parts  of  lead-tubing  are  brought  round  the  sides  until  they  meet  in 
the  middle  line  in  front.  When  the  apparatus  is  removed  it  indicates- 
the  shape  as  well  as  the  size  of  each  lateral  half  of  the  chest,  and  the 
outline  may  then  be  traced  on  paper. 

IV.  Percussion. — By  this  term  is  meant  "the  act  of  striking," 
and  it  affords  signs  of  the  highest  value  in  diagnosis.  There  are  two 
ways  of  performing  percussion,  namely,  first,  by  striking  the  part  under 
examination  directly,  which  is  called  immediate  or  direct  percussion ; 
secondly,  by  placing  something  on  the  surface,  technically  named  a 
pleximeter,  and  percussing  over  this,  which  is  termed  mediate  or  indirect 
percussion.  As  a  rule  the  latter  mode  should  be  employed,  but  the 
former  is  useful  sometimes,  especially  when  percussing  over  a  bone,  such 
as  the  clavicle.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  carried  on  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  instruments  or  of  the  fingers  in  percussion.  Some 
practitioners  use  small  plates  made  of  ivory  or  other  materials  to  place 
on  the  chest;  and  a  light  flexible  hammer  or  plessor  to  strike  witlfl 
Other  instruments  are  also  employed,  but  without  entering  into  any 
discussion  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  use 
of  the  fingers  is  much  preferable,  and  answers  every  necessary  purpose. 
The  following  description  may  give  some  notion  as  to  how  this  mode 
of  examination  is  to  be  conducted :— One  of  the  fingers  of  the Melt 
hand  should  be  used  as  a  pleximeter,  especially  the  fore-  or  middle- 
finger,  but  the  little-finger  is  conveniently  applied  when  percussing 
above  the  clavicle.  It  must  be  laid  on  evenly  and  firmly,  with  Wig 
palmar  aspect  next  the  surface  of  the  chest.  Percussion  must  then  be 
made  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  nails  being 
appropriately  shortened.    Some  percuss  with  all  the  lingers,  cither  ar- 
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tanked  in  a  line,  or  gathered  into  a  cone  with  the  thumb  ;  others  employ 
onlv  three,  two,  or  even  one  finger.  It  is  well  to  practise  all  methods, 
but  ordinarily  the  fore-  and  middle-fingers  together  answer  best,  or  the 
Buddie-finger  alone.  The  force  employed  must  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  usually  it  should  only  be  moderate.  The  stroke  should 
be  made  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  ;  from  the  wrist ;  quickly  and 
sharply  ;  the  fingers  not  being  allowed  to  remain  on  for  too  long  a  time. 

The  objects  of  percussion  are : — 1.  To  elicit  certain  sounds.  2.  To 
bring  out  different  sensations,  such  as  the  amount  of  resistance,  elasticity, 
fluctuation,  and  other  objective  feelings.  These  physical  signs  will  be 
considered  in  detail  further  on. 

V.  Auscultation. —  This  signifies  the  "  act  of  listening,"  which  may 
also  be  performed  in  two  ways.  The  ear  may  be  applied  to  the  chest 
either  directly,  or  only  with  the  intervention  of  a  handkerchief  or  towel, 
or  of  part  of  the  clothing,  which  is  termed  immediate  or  direct  auscul- 
tation; or  the  stethoscope  is  employed  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  part  to  be  examined  and  the  ear  of  the  operator,  this 
mode  of  examination  constituting  mediate  or  indirect  auscultation.  For 
many  reasons  the  latter  method  should  be  adopted  as  a  rule;  bat  the 
former  is  often  practised  with  advantage,  especially  in  the  examination 
of  children  and  fat  persons,  and  when  auscultation  is  performed  over  the 
back.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  stethoscopes  which  have  been  invented.  A  great  deal  more  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  to  practise  auscultation,  and  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  to  be  heard,  than  on  the  kind  of  instrument  employed;  and  any  simple 
ordinary  stethoscope  answers  perfectly  well,  if  the  auscultator  is  com- 
petent. A  convenient  instrument  is  one  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood, 
such  as  deal  or  cedar,  with  a  moderate-sized  hollow  stem,  a  well-fitting 
and  slightly-hollowed  ear-piece,  and  a  rather  small  chest-extremity, 
which  will  fit  into  the  intercostal  spaces.  In  using  the  stethoscope,  cai*e 
must  be  taken  that  the  chest-end  is  applied  in  its  whole  circumference, 
withont  undue  pressure  ;  and  also  that  the  ear  is  properly  placed  upon 
the  ear-piece.  During  auscultation  the  instrument  must  not  be  held  by 
the  fingers ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  touched  by  clothing  or 
any  other  article  which  might  occasion  abnormal  sounds.  Various  forms 
of  flexible  binaural  stethoscopes  are  now  much  employed,  and  they  have 
certain  advantages. 

So  far  as  the  respiratory  organs  are  concerned,  the  objects  of  ausculta- 
tion are  to  investigate  sounds,  namely : — 1.  The  respiratory  or  breath- 
sounds.  2.  Bales  or  rhonchi,  which  include  adventitious  sounds  originat- 
ing in  the  lungs  or  air-tubes  from  certain  abnormal  physical  conditions. 
3.  Friction-sound*,  due  to  the  robbing  together  of  roughened  surfaces 
of  the  pleora.  4.  Certain  pecoliar  soonds,  namely,  metallic  tinkling, 
amphoric  echo,  and  the  bell-sound,  which  are  met  with  in  rare  conditions 
of  the  longs  or  pleurae,  o.  Vocal  resonance,  or  the  sound  produced  during 
the  act  of  speaking  or  crying.  6.  Tussive  resonance,  or  the  sound  elicited 
»y  the  act  of  coughing. 

V  1.  Eippocratic  succussion. — This  mode  of  examination  is  rarely 
required,  and  it  simply  means  "  shaking  the  patient,"  when  a  splashing 
lensation  is  felt,  or  a  splashing  sound  is  heard  in  exceptional  cases,  where 
•  mix  tore  of  air  and  fluid  exists  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  in  a  large 
pulmonary  vomica. 

^  II.  Determination  of  the  displacement  of  organs  is  ordinarily 
tanked  as  a  special  method  of  examination,  but  in  reality  if  is  merely  a 
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conclusion  founded  on  the  information  derived  from  some  of  the  other 
modes  already  considered.  At  the  same  time  displacement  of  organs 
both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  often  gives  most  valuable  indications  in  the 
diagnosis  of  abnormal  conditions  within  the  chest. 

VIII.  The  use  of  the  aspirateur,  exploratory  trochar,  or  allied 
apparatus  may  be  classed  as  a  mode  of  examination,  and  these  instru- 
ments occasionally  afford  most  important  assistance  in  the  diagnosis 
of  morbid  conditions  within  the  thorax. 

Other  modes  of  examination  are  exceptionally  employed,  but  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  practical  value  to  call  for  notice  in  this  work. 

SPJEGIAL  PHYSICAL  SIGNS. 
Having  given  this  outline  of  the  modes  of  examination,  the  physical 
signs  will  now  be  considered  under  the  following  headings  : — I.  Shape 
and  Size  op  the  Chest.    II.  Movements  of  Respiration.    III.  Various 
kinds  of  Fremitus.     IV.  Percussion-signs.     V.  Auscultation-signs. 

VI.  SUCCUSSION-SIGNS. 

I.  SHAPE  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  CHEST. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  chest  are  ascertained  by  inspection,  palpation, 
and  measurement.  They  may  be  considered  together,  as  they  generally 
bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  the  thorax  being  larger  in  proportion 
as  it  approaches  the  circular  form ;  while  both  its  capacity  and  its  shape 
depend  considerably  on  the  direction  of  the  ribs,  and  on  their  relative 
position  to  each  other.  In  healthy  children  the  thorax  is  comparatively 
large,  and  nearly  circular  in  form;  in  adults  it  is  usually  more  or  less 
elliptical  during  ordinary  breathing,  the  long  diameter  being  transverse. 
Many  diversities  of  form  may,  however,  be  observed  within  the  range 
of  health,  and  although  there  ought  to  be  no  obvious  want  of  symmetry 
between  the  two  sides,  slight  differences  can  generally  be  detected. 

A.   DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  NORMAL  NOT  DUE  TO  EXISTING  DISEASE. 

1.  The  thorax  may  be  small  and  contracted  in  its  capacity,  this  con- 
dition being  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Two  forms  of  small  chest 
are  met  with,  namely  : — a.  That  in  which  the  ribs  are  very  oblique,  and 
the  intercostal  spaces  widened  about  the  junction  of  the  true  ribs  with 
their  cartilages,  while  the  ribs  posteriorly  are  approximated  more 
closely  to  each  other ;  the  chest  is  long  and  narrow  in  all  its  diameters ; 
the  costal  angles  are  very  acute ;  while  the  scapulas  are  often  tilted  up 
behind,  so  as  to  resemble  wings,  this  form  of  chest  having  on  this 
account  been  termed  alar  or  winged,  b.  That  in  which  the  front  of  the 
chest  is  flattened,  so  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  very  small. 
Both  these  conditions  may  co-exist  in  the  same  case. 

2.  Some  important  deformities  of  the  chest  are  originated  during  the 
period  of  infancy  and  childhood,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  amount 
of  air  entering  the  lungs  during  the  act  of  breathing.  This  may  be  due 
either  to  some  obstruction  in  the  air-passage  ;  to  a  weak  condition  of 
the  muscles  which  expand  the  chest ;  or  to  both  these  causes  combined  ; 
and  the  deformities  are  more  liable  to  occur  in  proportion  to  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  thoracic  walls,  being  therefore  very  readily  produced  in 
rickety  subjects.  When  t  hese  conditions  exist,  sufficient  air  does  not 
reach  the  lungs  during  inspiration  to  enable  them  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
produced  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  hence  the  chest  is  driven 
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in  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  external  atmospheric  pressure,  being 
also  partly  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  possibly  of 
other  muscles.  The  chief  diseases  originating  the  obstruction  which 
leads  to  deformity  of  the  chest  are  bronchitis ;  -whooping-cough ; 
laryngismus  stridulus  ;  croup;  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  or 
adenoid  growths  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  region. 

Four  special  deformities  of  the  chest  have  to  he  described,  namely  : — 

a.  Transversely  constricted.  This  is  a  very  frequent  deviation  from 
the  normal,  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  presenting  in  front  a  more  or 
less  deep  groove  or  depression,  passing  obliquely  outwards  and  down- 
wards from  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

b.  Pigeon-breast.  Here  there  is  a  falling-in  of  the  true  ribs  on  each 
side,  so  that  they  become  more  or  less  straight  in  front  of  their  angles, 
while  the  sternum  is  actually  or  seems  to  be  projected  forwards.  Hence 
a  transverse  section  of  the  chest  would  be  triangular,  with  the  base 
behind  and  the  apex  in  front.  The  ensiform  cartilage  is  also  frequently 
bent  sharply  backwards  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  where  there  is 
consequently  an  angular  ridge  or  prominence.  More  or  less  transverse 
constriction  is  always  observed  along  with  the  pigeon-breast. 

c.  Anteriorly-depressed.  Occasionally  the  part  of  the  sternum  below 
the  third  cartilages  is  considerably  depressed,  so  as  to  present  a  con- 
cavity of  variable  depth,  carrying  with  it  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
rib-cartilages.  In  some  instances  this  deformity  is  congenital,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 

d.  RicTcety.  Many  will  not  recognize  a  special  form  of  rickety  thorax, 
bnt.  while  it  may  be  merely  an  ordinary  pigeon-bi'east,  undoubtedly  the 
form  of  chest  in  rickets  is  not  uncommonly  very  peculiar  and  character- 
istic. It  is  more  or  less  flattened  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the 
nLs.  where  there  is  a  marked  bend;  on  each  side  a  groove,  varying  in 
breadth  and  depth,  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  which  may 
extend  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  ribs,  but  is  most  marked 
about  opposite  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  this  corresponds  mainly  to 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages,  which  is  indicated 
by  a  series  of  nodular  swellings,  but  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  formed 
more  by  the  ribs  than  by  the  cartilages.  In  front  of  this  groove  the 
cartilages  are  more  or  less  curved,  and  the  sternum  is  somewhat  pro- 
minent, so  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased.  The  longest 
lateral  diameter  is  opposite  the  angle  of  junction  between  the  dorsal  and 
lateral  regions  ;  and  the  shortest  corresponds  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lateral  depressions.  The  solid  organs  underneath  will  influence  the  form 
of  the  rickety  chest. 

3.  The  thorax  may  be  deformed  as  the  result  of  occupation;  of  the 
pressure  of  stays  or  belts;  or  of  previous  injury  to,  or  disease  of  the 
ribs  or  spinal  column.  .Spinal  disease  often  gives  rise  to  extreme 
distortion. 

B.  CHAKGB8    IN    SHAPE   AND    SIZE    DUE    TO    EXISTING  DISEASE. 

1.  General  enlargement. — In  this  condition  the  chest  is  more  or  less 
ttpanded,  approaching  to  the  form  and  size  which  it  presents  after  a 
deep  inspiration,  or  oven  fjoing  beyond  this,  so  as  to  become  "barrel- 
Shaped.  '  The  enlargement  may  involve  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax, 
J*  only  its  upper  or  lower  part.  Causes,  a.  Emphysema  usually. 
&  Doable  pleuritic  effusion  very  rarely. 
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2.  General  diminution.— [- This  is  tie  opposite  of  enlargement  and  the 
thorax  may  assume  either  (he  alar  or  flattened  form.    It  often  results 
from  phthisis,  but  the  two  sides  are  rarely  contracted  to  an  equal  extent 
while  local  depressions  are  usually  observed  in  this  disease. 

3.  Unilateral  enlargement.—  An  enlarged  side  is  usually  more  rounded 
than  the  opposite  one,  and  appears  to  be  short,  having  a  comparatively 
long  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  a  large  costal  angle.  The  corres- 
ponding shoulder  is  raised ;  and  the  spine  tends  to  be  curved  towards 
the  opposite  side.  Causes,  a.  Conditions  of  the  pleura,  (i.)  Pleuritic 
effusion  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  (ii.)  Occasionally  pneumo- 
thorax, hydro-pneumothorax,  or  pyo-pneumothorax.  (iii.)  Very  rarely 
hemothorax,  b.  Conditions  of  the  lung,  (i.)  Hypertrophy  or  distension 
of  one  lung,    (ii.)  Extensive  cancer  or  sarcoma. 

4.  Unilateral  diminution — Retraction. — The  characters  are  the  reverse 
of  those  observed  in  enlargement,  the  entire  side  being  small  and 
cramped,  while  the  ribs  are  aggregated  together  to  a  variable  degree. 
Causes,  a.  In  most  instances  pleuritic  agglutination,  binding  down  the 
lung  so  that  it  cannot  expand.  In  all  cases  of  retracted  side  pleuritic 
adhesions  are  formed  after  a  while,  b.  Collapse  of  the  lung  from  any 
cause,  c.  Changes  in  the  pulmonary  structure  diminishing  °the  volume 
and  power  of  expansion  of  one  lung,  namely,  phthisis  ;  chronic  or  inter- 
stitial pneumonia;  primary  cancer. 

5.  Local  enlargement — Bulging. — This  alteration  necessarily  varies 
much  in  its  situation,  extent,  and  form,  and  careful  measurement  may  be 
required  in  order  to  determine  it  accurately.  Causes.  The  most  frequent 
and  important  causes  of  bulging  of  the  chest  are  enlargement  of  the  heart ; 
pericardial  effusion;  and  aneurism  of  one  of  the  great  vessels.  The 
remaining  causes  include  : — a.  Conditions  of  the  pleura.  (i.)  Empyema 
pointing  on  the  surface,  (ii.)  Localized  pleuritic  effusion,  (iii.)  Local- 
ized pneumothorax,  b.  Conditions  of  the  lung,  (i.)  Pneumonia  at  the 
base  or  apex,  (ii.)  A  large  phthisical  cavity  at  the  apex,  (iii.)  Local- 
ized emphysema,  (iv.)  Very  rarely  a  hernial  protrusion,  c.  Medias- 
tinal tumours  or  enlarged  glands,  d.  Enlargements  of  the  liver  or 
spleen,  e.  Disease  of  the  sternum  or  ribs,  or  of  their  investing  perios- 
teum.   /.  Superficial  abscesses  and  growths. 

6.  Local  diminution — Depression  or  Flattening  — Causes,  (i.)  Phthisis, 
the  depression  being  due  to  the  local  changes  in  the  lung  and 
the  accompanying  pleuritic  adhesions,  and  especially  affecting  the 
supra-  and  infra-clavicular  regions,  (ii.)  Localized  pleuritic  adhesions, 
(iii.)  Wasting  of  portions  of  the  thoracic  muscles. 

7.  The  costal  angles  and  intercostal  spaces  are  often  altered  in  size ;  and 
the  latter  are  frequently  abnormally  bulged  or  depressed,  as  the  result  of 
morbid  conditions  of  the  pleura.  Anything  that  affects  the  size  of  the 
chest,  either  generally  or  unilaterally,  will  necessarily  influence  that  of 
the  costal  angle  and  intercostal  spaces  ;  while  the  latter  will  also  he 
altered  locally  along  with  any  local  bulging  or  depression. 

II.  MOVEMENTS  OF  RESPIRATION 

The  respiratory  movements  are  investigated  by  inspection,  palpation, 
and  mensuration ;  some  employ  special  instruments.  When  examining 
for  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  these  movements  during  ordinary 
and  forced  respiration. 

The  following  facts  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  the  respiratory 
movements  must  be  borne  in  mind  : — 1.  They  are  partly  costal  or  thoracic ; 
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partly  diaphragmatic  or  abdominal  The  thoracic  movements  are  made 
up  daring  inspiration  of  elevation  and  expansion;  clm-ing  expiration 
of  depression  and  retraction.  2.  In  health  there  is  no  obvious  difference 
in  the  movements  of  the  two  sides.  3.  In  males  and  children  the 
diaphragm  and  lower  ribs  chiefly  act  during  ordinary  breathing,  the 
movements  being  mainly  abdominal ;  while  in  females  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  moves  most,  and  breathing  is  upper  costal.  During  forced 
respiration  the  movements  are  chiefly  upper  costal  in  all  individuals. 

4.  The  ordinary  number  of  respirations  ranges  from  16  to  20  per  minute. 

5.  Different  observers  have  given  different  statements  as  to  the  relative 
leno-th  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there 
is  no  marked  difference  between  them.  Walshe  states  that  if  the  whole 
act  of  respiration  is  taken  as  10,  inspiration  may  be  taken  as  5,  expira- 
tion as  4,  and  the  pause  between  expiration  and  inspiration  as  1.  6.  The 
intercostal  spaces  in  most  parts  become  rather  more  hollow  during  inspira- 
tion :  as  well  as  the  supra-clavicular  fossa?.  This  is  especially  noticed 
■when  a  deep  breath  is  drawn,  and  the  sinking  of  the  spaces  is  best  observed 
towards  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  chest.  7.  Inspiration  is  almost 
entirely  effected  by  muscular  action ;  expiration  chiefly  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  aided  somewhat  by  muscular  force,  which  is 
called  into  play  to  a  much  greater  degree  during  forced  respiration. 


ABNORMAL   RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS. 

The  deviations  from  the  normal  which  the  resj^iratory  movements 
present  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — 

A.   ALTERATIONS  AFFECTING  THE  GENERAL  MOVEMENTS. 

1.  Alterations  in  frequency. — The  respirations  may  be  counted  by 
watching  the  movements  ;  or  by  applying  the  hand  over  the  epigastrium. 
Their  frequency  may  be  : — (i.)  Increased.  Causes,  a.  Most  conditions 
which  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  any  way,  and  which  give 
rise  to  the  different  forms  of  dyspnoea,  b.  Many  cardiac  affections, 
c.  Certain  nervous  disorders,  such  as  hysteria,  d.  An  unhealthy  state 
of  the  blood,  for  example,  that  present  in  anosmia  or  fevers,  (ii.)  Dimi- 
nished. A  slow  rate  of  breathing  is  often  noticed  in  apoplexy,  narcotic 
poisoning,  and  some  nervous  derangements,  for  example,  trance. 

2.  General  movements  in  excess. — The  patient  breathes  deeply  and  with 
unusual  force,  the  extraordinary  muscles  being  brought  into  play  ;  the 
range  of  upper  thoracic  movement  is  greater;  and  more  air  is  changed 
daring  each  respiration.  Causes,  a.  Anything  that  interferes  with  the 
functions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lungs,  such  as  diseases  in  these  organs 
themselves,  for  example,  pneumonia,  congestion,  oedema,  bronchitis; 
accumulations  in  the  pleura;  or  abdominal  enlargements,  as  ascites, 
enlarged  liver,  or  various  tumours,  b.  Cardiac  diseases  which  impede 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  hence  interfere  with  its  proper  aeration. 
c  Certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood  itself,  such  as  ana?mia. 

3.  Ge7ieral  movements  deficient. — This  deviation  may  be  associated  either 
with  increased,  normal,  or  diminished  frequency.  Causes,  a.  Anything 
that  extensively  obstructs  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  such  as  capillary 
hiorifhitis,  double  pneumonia,  or  effusion  into  both  pleura?,  b.  Painful 
chest-affections,  for  example,  acute  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  pleurodynia, 
intercostal  neuralgia,  c.  Rarely,  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  from  spasm  or  paralysis,    d.  Certain  conditions  of 
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the  central  nervous  system,  for  instance,  narcotic  poisoning  and  trance 
e  Bagidity  of  the  chest-walls;  or,  very  rarely,  infiltration  of  their 
structures  with  cancer. 

4-  Altered  relation  between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  movements  — 
(i.)  Ihoracic  movements  in  excess,  from  diminished  action  of  the  diaphraqm 
Causes,  a.  Usually  some  accumulation  in  the  abdomen,  mechanically  in' 
terfering  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  such  as  ascites,  tympanites 
or  a  large  tumour,  b.  Conditions  which  render  movementof  the  diaphragm 
or  abdominal  walls  painful,  especially  peritonitis,  but  also  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy,  muscular  rheumatism,  and  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  or 
abdominal  walls,  c.  Extreme  pericardial  effusion,  d.  Paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  from  any  cause,  (ii.)  Diaphragmatic  and  abdominal  movements 
vn  excess.  Causes,  a.  Any  condition  which  is  attended  with  pain  on 
bringing  the  chest-walls  into  play,  such  as  pleurisy,  or  pleurodynia. 
b.  Paralysis  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  c.  Obstruction  in  connection  with 
the  air-passages,  preventing  the  entrance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  air. 

5.  Alteration  in  the  ratio  between  the  expansion-  and  elevation-movements 
of  the  ribs. — The  only  important  deviation  in  this  respect  is  a  diminution 
in  the  expansion-movement,  which  may  amount  to  its  complete  absence. 
It  is  especially  observed  during  forced  breathing,  when  there  may 
appear  to  be  considerable  movement  of  the  chest,  but  none  of  the 
expansile  kind.  Causes.  a.  General  emphysema,  the  lungs  being 
already  distended,  and  the  chest  expanded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent! 
b.  Rigidity  of  the  chest-walls,  c.  Anything  within  or  external  to  the 
lungs  which  either  prevents  them  from  acting,  or  interferes  with  the 
entrance  of  air,  for  example,  pulmonary  consolidations,  pleuritic  accumu- 
lations or  adhesions,  or  obstruction  of  the  air- tubes. 

6.  Alteration  in  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  act. — Unequal  or  jerky 
breathing  is  often  noticed  in  certain  nervous  disorders,  such  as  chorea 
and  hysteria.  The  peculiar  disorder  named  "rhythmic  dyspnoea,"  or 
"  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  "  is  noticed  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
most  important  change  in  rhythm,  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
examination,  is  th  at  in  which  the  relative  length  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion becomes  disturbed,  the  former  being  more  or  less  short  and  quick ; 
and  the.  latter  prolonged,  slowly  performed,  and  often  laboured — 
Expiratory  dyspnoea.  Causes,  a.  Diminution  in  the  elasticity  of  the 
lung-tissue  and  chest-walls,  which  is  particularly  observed  in  emphy- 
sema with  rigid  chest.  Expiration  becomes  then  either  a  muscular 
act ;  or  far  more  so  than  in  the  normal  condition,  b.  Some  obstruction 
to  the  escape  of  air  through  the  principal  air-passages  ;  or  narrowing  of 
a  large  number  of  bronchi. 

7.  Recession  of  the  chest-ivalls  dtiring  inspiration. — Inspiratory  dyspnoea. 
— Instead  of  expanding  during  the  inspiration,  the  chest  may  fall  in 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  especially  at  its  lower  part,  producing  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  one  of  the  forms  of  deformed  thorax 
already  described.  This  deviation  is  chiefly  observed  in  children. 
Causes,  a.  Almost  invariably  some  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs.  The  conditions  to  which  such  obstruction  is  main]}'  due 
are:— (i.)  Bronchitis,  (ii.)  Whooping-cough,  (iii.)  Anything  tending 
to  occlude  the  larynx  or  trachea,  such  as  croup,  oedema  glottidis, 
laryngismus  stridulus,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  or  aneurism, 
(iv.)  Enlarged  tonsils,  adenoid  growths,  or  other  impediment  in  the 
naso-pharyngeal  region,  b.  Occasionally,  it  is  said,  very  rapid  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  or  hydrothorax. 
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li.  ALTERATIONS  AFFECTING  UNILATERAL  MOVEMENTS. 
1  Inequality  of  the  respiratory  movements  on  opposite  sides. — This  is 
usually  due  to  deficient  or  complete  want  of  expansion  on  one  side. 
pauses,  a.  Some  accumulation  in  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  or  adhe- 
sions binding  down  the  lung,  and  preventing  its  expansion  more  or  less. 
b.  Changes  in  the  lung-tissue  on  one  side,  interfering  with  its  inflation ; 
for  example,  acute  or  chronic  pneumonia,  phthisis,  cancer,  c.  Pressure 
on  either  chief  bronchus  by  a  tumour,  or  obstruction  of  its  canal,  air 
feeing  thus  prevented  from  passing  into  the  lung.  d.  Painful  affections 
of  oue  side.  e.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  muscles  rarely.  When  the 
movements  of  one  side  are  interfered  with,  those  of  the  opposite  side 
frequently  become  excessive,  owing  to  the  corresponding  lung  having  to 
perform  extra  work. 

2.  Altered  relation  of  the  abdominal  to  the  thoracic  movements  on  one 
.  :.'._This  is  certainly  observed  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence as  a  rule. 

3.  Unilateral  inspiratory  dyspnoea.— -The  chest-wall  may  tall  m  on  one 
side  during  inspiration,  owing  to  obstruction  of  a  main  bronchus. 

C.  LOCAL  CHANGES  IN  MOVEMENT. 

1.  The  common  deviation  met  with  is  a  local  deficiency,  in  which 
both  expansion  and  elevation  are  involved,  but  especially  the  former. 
The  usual  causes  of  this  change  are  phthisis  ;  and  localized  pleuritic 
adhesions. 

2.  Occasionally  a  limited  falling -in  of  the  chest  during  inspiration  is 
observed,  due  to  obstruction  of  one  of  the  smaller  bronchial  divisions  j 
or  associated  with  a  pleuritic  adhesion. 

D.  ABNORMAL  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  INTERCOSTAL  SPACES. 

In  pleuritic  effusion,  pneumonia,  and  other  conditions  which  affect 
the  movements  of  the  chest,  the  intercostal  spaces  frequently  do  not 
exhibit  their  usual  changes  of  form  during  the  act  of  breathing,  and 
in  .some  instances  of  extreme  pleuritic  effusion  an  undulatory  motion  is 
perceptible.  These  spaces  are  often  quite  motionless  over  the  seat  of 
local  deficiency  in  movement. 

m.  EXAMINATION  OP  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  FREMITUS. 

A.  Vocal  and  Cry -fremitus.— Vocal  fremitus  is  investigated  by  ap- 
plvinp  the  hand  to  the  surface,  while  the  patient  repeats  the  words 
"  ninety-nine,"  or  counts  "  one,  two,  three,"  or  answers  a  question.  As 
already  remarked,  the  cry  answers  the  same  purpose  m  children,  the 
normal  variations  due  to  the  quality  of  the  voice ;  the  age  and  sex 
of  tbe  individual;  the  state  of  the  chest-walls;  and  the  part  of  the 
chest  over  which  the  examination  is  made,  must  be  borne  m  mind.  As 
a  rale  vocal  fremitus  is  more  marked  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side, 
especially  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  front. 

The  changes  affecting  vocal  fremitus  which,  may  be  observed  m 
disease  are : — 

L  Changes  in  area.- This  may  be—  (i.)  Increased,  in  distension  of 
the  lungs  from  emphysema  or  hypertrophy,  (n.)  Diminished,  when 
the  lung  is  retracted  by  adhesions;  or  pushed  aside  by  some  fluid  ac- 
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cumulation,  or  solid  mass,  such  as  pericardial  effusion,  an  enlarged  heart 
or  a  tumour  m  the  chest.  b 

2   Changes  in  intensity. -(i.)  Increased.    Causes,  a.  Consolidation  of 
the  lung  from  any  cause,  provided  that  the  consolidating  material  is  no 
too  abundant,  or  too  dense  or  pulpy  ;  and  that  it  encloses  tubes  or  spaces 
containing  air     Vocal  fremitus  is  especially  marked  if  at  the  sam 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  dilated  ;  or  if  cavities  of  certain  characters  e32 
m  the  lungs.    Hence  increased  vocal  fremitus  is  an  important  sign  of 
pneumonia,  phthisis,  chronic  pneumonia  with  dilated  bronchi,  some  cases 
of  cancer,  and  similar  conditions,    b.  Condensation  of  the  W  from 
compression  or  collapse,    c.  Bronchitis,  congestion  or  oedema  of  the 
lungs  and  pulmonary  apoplexy,  but  the  fremitus  is  by  no  means  con- 
stantly  increased  m  these  affections,   and   is  of  little  importance 
(11.)  Jhmmuhed  or  suppressed.    Causes,    a.  Separation  of  the  W  from 
chest-wall  by  some  intervening  imperfectly-conducting  material  for 
example,  fluid  or  air  m  a  pleural  cavity;  or  enlarged  organs  or  morbid 
growths  encroaching  upon  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,    b.  Very  extensive 
as  well  as  dense  or  pulpy  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  with  obliteration 
or  the  tubes  so  that  no  air  can  enter,  as  in  extensive  soft  cancer,  certain 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  pneumonia  with  rapid  and  abundant  exudation 
c.  JJistension  of  the  lungs  in  marked  emphysema. 

These  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  the  vocal  fremitus  may  be  ob- 
served over  a  very  limited  region,  or  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
chest  It  is  at  the  base  and  apex  of  the  lungs  that  they  are  chiefly 
important,  especially  in  distinguishing  between  fluid-effusion  and  pneu- 
monic consolidation  at  the  base,  and  in  aiding  the  diagnosis  of  consolida- 
tion at  the  apex,  mainly  in  phthisis.  Increase  and  deficiency  may  often 
be  noticed  m  different  parts  of  the  thorax  on  the  same  side  ;  thus  in 
many  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  fremitus  is  absent  below,  but  in 
excess^  above,  on  account  of  the  compressed  state  of  the  lung. 

B.  Tussive  fremitus.— This  is  affected  in  much  the  same  way  as  vocal 
fremitus,  but  it  is  of  little  importance,  except  when  the  voice  is  very 
weak,  and  hence  cannot  be  made  use  of. 

C.  Bhonchal  fremitus.— Due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  bronchial 
tubes  containing  thick  mucus  or  some  other  fluid,  rhonchal  fremitus 
becomes  an  important  sign  of  bronchitis  or  oedema,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  children.  It  may  also  be  felt  occasionally  over  cavities  in 
the  lungs,  being  especially  brought  out  by  cough. 

_  D.  Pleuritic  friction- fremitus.— Not  often  met  with,  this  fremitus 
indicates  the  presence  of  much  firm  material  in  connection  with  the 
pleural  surfaces.  It  is  most  frequently  observed  during  the  later  stages 
•of  acute  pleurisy;  but  may  be  very  marked  in  cases  of  chronic  dry 
pleurisy. 

IV.  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  OBTAINED  BY  PERCUSSION. 

A.  Percussion-Sounds. 

Sounds  in  health— Five  distinct  sounds  may  be  obtained  by  per- 
cussion in  a  healthy  subject,  which  differ  in  their  degree  of  resonance, 
length,  fulness,  pitch,  and  clearness. 

1.  Tympanitic  or  Drum-like. — In  this  country  the  term  tympanitic  is 
applied  to  the  sound  which  is  normally  elicited  by  percussing  over  the 
abdomen,  being  dependent  upon  accumulation  of  gas  within  the  stomach 
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anil  intestines.  It  has  considerable  resonance:  is  of  prolonged  dura- 
tion, low  in  pitch,  and  full;  being  either  more  or  less  muffled  or  clear, 
according  to  the  degree  of  distension. 

2.  Pulmonary  or  Sub-tympanitic. — This  is  the  sound  brought  out 
by  percussing  over  healthy  lungs,  and  which  is  therefore  audible  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  chest.  Possessing  a  fair  amount  of  resonance,  it 
is  shorter,  less  full,  and  higher-pitched  than  the  tympanitic  sound,  and 
brdinarily  is  somewhat  muffled.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  sound  elicited 
by  striking  over  a  "muffled  drum." 

3.  Laryngeal,  Tracheal,  or  Tubular.— As  the  names  indicate,  this 
sound  is  produced  over  the  main  wind-pipe  in  the  front  of  the  neck. 
Much  less  resonant  than  those  already  described,  it  is  also  considerably 
shorter  and  of  higher  pitch,  and  has  a  tubular  quality  ;  as  a  rule  it  is 
not  clear,  on  account  of  the  structures  which  cover  the  air-tube. 

4.  Bony  or  Osteal. — It  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  osteal 
sound  distinctly  over  the  healthy  chest,  but  it  imparts  its  characters  to 
other  sounds,  especially  over  the  sternum  and  clavicles.  It  can  be 
observed  over  any  of  the  bony  prominences  of  the  body.  With  hardly 
any  resonance,  this  sound  is  very  short,  high-pitched,  and  tolerably 
clear. 

5.  Bull  or  Non-resonant. — When  percussion  is  made  over  organs 
and  other  structures  which  are  solid,  the  sound  elicited  is  more  or  less 
dull  or  flat,  short,  and  abrupt  ;  it  is  supposed  that  each  organ  gives  rise 
to  a  sound  having  a  peculiar  pitch  of  its  own,  but  certainly  few  persons 
are  able  to  appreciate  this  difference. 

CHANGES   AFFECTING   THE  PERCUSSION-SOUNDS. 

When  percussing  the  chest  with  the  view  of  obtaining  evidence  of 
disease  bv  the  aid  of  the  sounds  elicited,  the  points  to  be  noticed  are  : — 
|.  Whether  there  is  any  actual  change  in  the  characters  of  the  sound 
elicited,  either  over  the  chest  as  a  whole,  or  over  any  part  of  it.  2.  If 
there  is  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  extent  over  which  the  normal 
pulmonary  sound  is  heard.  3.  Whether  the  proper  difference  is  noticed 
between  the  sounds  produced  after  a  full  inspiration  and  after  a  deep 
expiration  respectively,  either  generally  or  locally,  both  as  regards 
characters  and  area.  4.  If  superficial  and  deep  percussion  yield  different 
results. 

(A.)  Changes  in  the  characters  of  the  Pulmonary  Sound.  — 
1.  The  percussion-sound  may  become  hyper-resonant  or  actually  tympanitic. 
— Causes,  (i.)  Pneumothorax,  provided  the  amount  of  air  in  the  pleura 
is  not  so  great  as  to  stretch  the  chest-walls  to  an  extreme  degree,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  sound  becomes  muffled  or  dull,  (ii.)  Certain  states 
of  the  lungs,  in  which  they  contain  excess  of  air  in  proportion  to  the 
solid  tissues  and  blood,  this  being  often  combined  with  more  or  less 
distension  of  the  air-vesicles,  namely,  emphysema,  hypertrophy, 
atrophy,  or  extreme  bloodlessness.  In  these  conditions  the  sound  is 
pore  or  less  hyper-resonant,  but  rarely  actually  tympanitic. 

2.  Without  any  marked  alteration  in  quality,  the  pulmonary  percussion- 
sound  may  become  unusually  clear,  as  in  some  cases  of  bronchitis,  con- 
gestion, 'edema  of  the  lungs,  or  the  curly  period  of  pneumonia.  This 
is  due  to  "liquid  or  solid  being  mixed  intimately  with  air-containing 
tissues,"  and  the  sound  under  these  conditions  may  even  assume  a 
tubular  quality. 
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3.  Resonance  may  be  more  or  less  diminished,  to  absolute  dulness 
When  this  deviation  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  degree  of  the 
change,  which  may  vary  from  a  slight  deficiency  in  resonance  to  H,e 
most  complete  dulness  or  flatness;  its  situation  and  extent-  the 
form  of  the  dulness;  the  pitch  of  the  sound  elicited;  and,  in 'some 
cases,  whether  alteration  in  posture  has  any  effect  upon  it  There 
are  two  dull  percussion-sounds  which  call  for  special  mention,  namely 
—1.  The  hard  wooden  sound,  which  is  very  short  and  abrupt-  almost 
non-resonant;  exceedingly  high-pitched;  and  -  accompanied  with  1 
sensation  of  much  resistance.  2.  The  putty-like  sound,  this  being 
as  its  name  suggests,  absolutely  non-resonant,  dull,  heavy,  and  dead 
Causes.  It  will  be  useful  to  enumerate  here  all  the  causes  whirl, 
are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  abnormal  dulness  in  various  parts  of 
the  chest.  They  include— (i.)  Certain  affections  of  the  chest- 
walls,  such  as  infiltrated  cancer,  diseased  or  inflamed  bone  and  its 
consequences,  periostitis.  (ii.)  Fluid  accumulations  in  the  pleural 
sac,  whether  of  serum,  pus,  or  blood;  or  its  extreme  distension 
with  air.  (iii.)  Consolidation  of  the  lung,  as  in  pneumonia,  phthisis, 
thickening  of  the  bronchi,  cancer,  (iv.)  Excessive  collection  of  fluid 
in  the  bronchi,  air-vesicles,  or  lung-tissues,  due  to  extensive  bronchitis, 
congestion,  or  oedema;  or  a  local  collection,  such  as  an  abscess  or- 
hydatid-cyst.  (v.)  Considerable  collapse  or  compression  of  the 
lungs;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme  distension  of  these  organs! 
(vi.)  Enlargements  of  the  heart ;  or  solid  or  fluid  accumulations  in 
the  pericardium,  (vii.)  Mediastinal  enlargements  of  all  kinds,  such  as. 
solid  tumours,  enlarged  glands,  abscess,  or  aneurism,  (viii.)  Enlarged 
or  displaced  abdominal  organs,  especially  the  liver  or  spleen  •  or- 
tu  mours  extending  upwards  from  the  abdomen. 

4>.  Peculiar  sounds,  a.  Tubular.  This  sound  is  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  some  part  of  the  chest,  but  never  over  any  large  area,  It 
resembles  that  produced  over  the  trachea,  varying  somewhat  in  its  pitch,, 
and  usually  being  quite  clear.  Causes,  (i.)  Cavities  in  the  lungs,  not 
too  large,  either  superficial,  or  having  some  well-conducting  material 
between  them  and  the  chest-walls,  and  containing  little  or  no  fluid. 
Such  cavities  are  generally  associated  with  phthisis,  but  may  possibly 
be  due  to  dilated  bronchi.  (ii.)  The  presence  of  some  solid  mass  in 
the  chest,  not  too  large,  intervening  between  the  trachea  or  one  of 
the  main  bronchi  and  the  surface,  and  forming  a  well-conducting 
medium,  for  example,  any  mediastinal  tumour,  but  especially  enlarged 
glands  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  the  tubular  sound  being  then 
heard  in  the  interscapular  region,  particularly  in  children,  (iii.)  Cer- 
tain conditions  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  encroached  upon,, 
so  that  the  lung  is  pushed  or  floated  upwards,  when  it  is  partly  in  a 
relaxed,  partly  in  a  condensed  condition;  a  tubular  sound — Skodaie 
resonance — may  then  be  perceptible  under  the  clavicle.  This  is  often 
observed  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion;  and  occasionally  in  connection 
with  tumours  in  the  chest,  enlarged  abdominal  organs,  or  consolidation 
of  the  lung  itself,  for  example,  basic  pneumonia. 

b.  Amphoric.  This  is  a  peculiar  resonant  sound  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
having  a  markedly  hollow  and  metallic  character.  Causes,  (i.)  A  very, 
large  phthisical  cavity  in  the  lung,  situated  near  the  surface^ 
usually  with  adherent  pleura;  having  smooth,  thin,  but  firm  walls; 
and  containing  chiefly  air,  with  but  little  fluid,  (ii.)  Pneumothorax 
occasionally. 
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c.  Metallic.  This  is  a  high-pitched  sound,  of  distinctly  metallic  quality, 
not  infrequently  tinkling  or  splashing.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  cracked-pot  sound,  and  both  may  be  elicited  in  the  same 
case,  according  to  the  force  used  in  percussion,  as  they  depend  upon 
similar  physical  conditions,  namely,  a  cavity  containing  air. 

</.  Cracked-pot  or  cracked-metal  sound — "Bruit  de  pot  fele."  Also  of 
metallic  quality,  this  has  in  addition  a  cracked  character,  as  its  name 
indicates,  and  gives  the  impression  of  air,  or  sometimes  fluid,  being 
driven  out  through  a  chink  or  small  aperture.  It  may  be  imitated 
somewhat  by  clasping  the  hands  loosely  together,  and  striking  the  back 
of  either  of  them  over  the  knee,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  enclosed  air. 
Causes.  In  the  chest  the  cracked-pot  sound  is  caused  by  air  enclosed 
between  two  surfaces,  the  anterior  of  which  is  yielding,  being  suddenly 
expelled  through  an  orifice,  and  it  may  be  met  with  under  the  followino- 
conditions  : — (i.)  It  is  most  important  as  a  sign  of  a  cavity  in  the  luno-, 
which  must  be  of  good  size,  tolerably  superficial,  containing  air,  having 
one  or  more  bronchi  opening  into  it,  and  its  front  wall  being  more  or  less 
yielding.  These  conditions  are  rarely  fulfilled  except  by  phthisical 
cavities  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  the  sign  is  most  commonly 
observed  in  one  or  other  infra-clavicular  region.  In  order  to  elicit  the 
cracked-pot  sound,  the  patient  should  open  his  mouth  and  turn  towards 
the  operator,  and  percussion  must  be  made  firmly,  but  rapidly  and 
abruptly,  during  the  act  of  expiration,  (ii.)  In  children  affected  with 
bronchitis,  or  even  when  very  young  infants  merely  cry,  a  sound 
resembling  a  cracked-pofc  sound  may  be  brought  out  in  many  parts  of 
the  chest,  but  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  sound 
from  that  clue  to  a  cavity.  A  similar  sound  may,  however,  be  occa- 
sionally elicited  even  in  subjects  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  have  very 
soft  and  yielding  chest- walls.  (iii.)  In  rare  instances  this  sign  is 
observed  over  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  cases  of 
pleuritic  effusion,  or  of  consolidation  involving  the  posterior  part  of 


the  lung. 


(B.)  Change  in  the  extent  of  pulmonary  resonance. — The  area  of  pul- 
monary resonance  may  be  : — 1.  Increased,  when  the  lungs  are  distended 
with  air,  especially  from  emphysema,  but  also  as  the  result  of  hyper- 
trophy of  one  or  both  of  these  organs,  or  of  temporary  inflation. 
2.  Diminished.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  this  deviation  from  d illness, 
still  it  not  unfrequently  becomes  an  important  sign  of  a  lung  beino- 
contracted  within  its  usual  limits. 

(C.)  Effects  of  inspiration  and  expiration  upon  the  percussion-sound. — 
I.  'Ihere  may  be  no  extension  in  area,  or  increase  in  amount  of  resonance, 
after  a  full  inspiration,  either  generally  or  on  one  side  ;  and  no  diminution 
in  the  mmo  after  a  deep  expiration.  Causes,  (i.)  Extreme  distension  of  the 
lurif/s,  with  loss  of  elasticity,  as  in  emphysema,  (ii.)  Some  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  air-tubes,  for  instance,  that  due  to 
pressure  on  a  bronchus,  considerable  bronchitis,  or  spasmodic  asthma, 
(m.)  Interference  with  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  either  from  external 
pressure  upon  it,  such  as  that  of  pleuritic  effusion  or  adhesions ;  or  from 
extensive  disease  in  the  organ  itself.  This  only  affects  the  results  of 
inspiration,  (iv.)  Air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  which  cannot  bo  increased 
or  diminished  in  quantity  by  the  act  of  breathing. 

2.  In  cases  of  suspected  consolidation  at  the  apex  of  a  lung,  where  the 
■igns  are  not  marked,  it  is  very  important  to  notice  whether  there  is  the 
normal  difference  in  the  percussion-sound  after  a  deep  inspiration  and 
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a  forced  expiration  respectively,  as  regards  the  amount  and  area  of  re- 
sonance, and  alteration  in  pitch. 

(D.)  Difference  betioeen  superficial  and  deep  percussion. — This  may  be 
of  much  use  in  determiniag  the  precise  physical  conditions  present  in  a 
phthisical  lung.  For  instance,  superficial  percussion  may  give  rise  to 
hard  dulness,  showing  the  presence  of  much  fibroid  consolidation  ;  while 
on  deep  percussion  a  cracked-pot  sound  may  be  elicited,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  cavity  beneath  the  consolidation. 


B.  Sense  of  Resistance  or  Elasticity. 


During  the  act  of  percussion  the  sensation  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
fingers  should  always  be  noted.  The  information  thus  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  the  thorax  is  mainly  useful : — 1.  In  making  out  the  state  of 
the  chest- walls,  as  to  the  degree  of  rigidity,  elasticity,  distension  by  air, 
and  other  conditions.  2.  In  distinguishing  between  dulness  due  to  fluid 
or  to  some  solid  material.  3.  In  determining  the  amount  and  actual 
density  of  any  solid  accumulation. 


Y.  PHYSICAL  SIGN'S  OBTAINED  BY  AUSCULTATION. 

A.  Respiratory  or  Breath-Sounds. 

Respiratory  Sounds  in  Health. — In  health  three  typical  sounds  may  be 
heard  during  the  act  of  breathing,  on  listening  over  different  parts  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus. 

1.  Tracheal  or  Laryngeal. — Audible  on  applying  the  stethoscope  imme- 
diately over  the  wind-pipe  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  this  sound  has  the 
following  characters  : — It  is  very  loud,  more  or  less  hollow,  and  high- 
pitched  ;  begins  simultaneously  with  the  act  of  inspiration,  and  continues 
of  the  same  intensity  throughout ;  presents  a  marked  interval  between 
its  inspiratory  and  expiratory  divisions  ;  and  the  latter  is  not  only  well 
heard,  but  is  rather  the  longer,  louder,  and  higher  pitched  of  the  two. 
This  sound  is  laryngeal  in  its  origin. 

2.  Bronchial. — This  differs  from  the  former  in  the  following  parti- 
culars : — It  is  not  at  all  hollow,  nor  is  it  so  loud  or  high-pitched ;  has  a 
harsh  quality ;  is  not  quite  so  rapidly  evolved  ;  does  not  present  such  a 
distinct  interval  between  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and  the  latter  is 
shorter  than  in  the  tracheal  sound.  Bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard 
normally  in  many  individuals  in  the  interscapular  regions ;  as  well  as 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  contiguous  end  of  the  clavicles. 
This  sound  is  laryngeal  in  origin,  modified  by  conduction  along  the 
larger  bronchi.  . 

3  Pulmonary  or  Vesicular.— On  listening  over  the  greater  part  ot  tne 
chest,  a  soft  breezy  sound  is  usually  heard  during  inspiration,  which, 
is  gradually  developed,  but  continuous;  no  interval  can  be  observed 
between  it  and  the  expiratory  sound;  and  the  latter,  when  present,  m 
very  much  shorter  and  more  feeble  than  the  inspiratory  sound,  thougJS 
rather  harsher  and  lower  pitched,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  quite  in- 
audible. Some  authorities  maintain  that  the  pulmonary  breath-soling 
is  actually  produced  in  connection  with  the  air- vesicles ;  others  that  ic 
is  either  entirely  or  in  part  the  laryngeal  sound  conducted  and  modihed, 
probably  it  is  both  vesicular  and  laryngeal  in  its  origin. 
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Several  conditions  influence  the  breath-sounds  in  health,  but  only 
age  and  sex  can  be  here  alluded  to.  In  children  they  are  very  loud,  and 
expiration  is  prolonged,  this  breathing  being  termed  puerile.  In  aged 
persons  the  sounds  are  weak,  but  the  expiratory  portion  is  usually 
lengthened,  owing  to  degeneration  of  the  lung-tissue.  In  females  they 
arelrequently  loud,  and  may  be  of  a  jerky  character. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BREATH- SOUNDS  OVER  THE  CHEST  DUE  TO  DISEASE. 

(A).  Changes  in  intensity. — 1.  The  breath-sounds  may  be  icealceued  in 
various  degrees,  or  completely  annulled,  either  over  a  limited  region  ;  over  one 
side ;  or  over  the  greater  part  or  the  ichole  of  the  chest.  In  some  conditions  they 
give  the  impression  of  being  deep  and  distant.  Causes,  a.  Anything  inter- 
fering with  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  air-passages  into  the  lungs, 
whether  due  to  spasmodic  or  other  form  of  constriction,  internal  obstruc- 
tion, or  external  pressure,  b.  Imperfect  respiratory  movements,  on 
account  of  pain,  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  muscles,  or  any  other  cause, 
•c.  Permanent  distension  of  the  lungs,  so  that  little  or  no  air  can  enter 
into  the  vesicles,  as  in  extensive  emphysema,  d.  Any  condition  which 
by  compressing  a  lnng  prevents  it  from  expanding,  or  which  inter- 
feres with  the  transmission  of  sound,  for  example,  pleuritic  accu- 
mulations of  all  kinds,  extensive  adhesions,  abdominal  enlargements 
encroaching  upon  the  chest,  or  intra- thoracic  tumours,  e.  Very  abundant 
or  dense  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  as  in  extensive  cancer,  and  certain 
cases  of  fibroid  or  pneumonic  consolidation.  /.  Conditions  in  which  the 
respiratory  sounds  are  obscured  by  rales,  for  instance,  capillary  bronchitis 
or  pulmonary  oedema. 

2.  The  respiratory  sounds  may  be  puerile,  being  increased  in  intensity,  the 
expiratory  portion  becoming  then  unusually  prominent.  Causes,  a.  If  one 
lnng,  or  any  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs,  is  called  upon  to  do  extra  work, 
in  consequence  of  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  other  lung  or 
parts,  the  respiratory  sounds  become  puerile  over  the  corresponding 
regions.  This  is  observed,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  pleuiitic  effusion  or 
adhesions,  consolidation  of  portions  of  the  lungs,  or  obstruction  of  a 
bronchus,  b.  When  a  bronchial  division  is  suddenly  relieved  of  spasm 
Or  obstruction,  the  breathing  becomes  exaggerated  over  the  portion  of 
lung  in  which  it  ramifies. 

Changes  in  rhythm. — Many  deviations  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
breath-sound  are  described,  but  only  two  can  be  readily  appreciated,  so 
as  to  become  practically  useful. 

1.  The  breath-sounds  may  become  more  or  less  jerky  or  wavy,  sometimes 
"presenting  >i,  distinct  cogged-wheel  rhythm,  especially  the  inspiratory  sound. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  sign  of  disease,  especially  in  females,  in 
whom  it.  is  often  met  with  if  they  are  at  all  nervous  or  hysterical,  while 
it  frequently  depends  upon  excited  cardiac  action.  Causes.  Jex-ky 
breathing  may  be  observed  : — a.  In  painful  affections  of  the  chest,  such 
as  early  pleurisy  or  pleurodynia,  when  the  patient  often  breathes  in  an 
nterrupted  manner,  b.  In  the  early  stage  of  phthisical  consolidation. 
r-  Ln  connection  with  pleuritic  adhesions. 

2.  The  most  important  change  in  rhythm  is  a  prolongation  of  the  expiratory 
sound,  so  that  it  may  become  twice  or  even  three  or  four  times  the  length 
of  that  of  inspiration,  which  is  often  actually  shortened.  Prolonged  expira- 
tiongenerally  accompanies  certain  alterations  in  the  breath-sounds  to 
be  immediately  noticed,  but  it  may  be  the  main  or  the  only  alteration 
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observed.  Causes,  a.  Emphysema,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  being 
more  or  less  diminished,  b.  Obstruction  to  the  exit  of  air  through  the. 
respiratory  passages. 

(C).  Change  in  the  area  over  vihich  the  breath-sounds  are  heard. — This 
may  be  : — 1.  Increased,  from  distension  of  the  lungs.  2.  Diminished,. 
owing  to  their  retraction. 

(D.)  Changes  in  quality,  along  with  other  characters. — Some  very 
important  abnormal  breath-sounds  are  met  with,  which  differ  entirely 
from  those  ordinarily  heard  over  the  chest,  in  their  quality,  pitch, 
rhythm,  and  other  particulars. 

1.  Harsh  or  rough  breathing. — As  its  name  indicates,  this  merely 
implies  a  harshness  of  the  breath-sound,  its  soft  and  breezy  character 
being  wanting,  which  is  specially  marked  during  expiration,  this  portion 
being  unduly  lengthened.  Harsh  breathing  is  not  very  reliable  as 
evidence  of  disease,  but  is  frequently  noticed  in  connection  with  slight 
consolidations,  bronchial  catarrh,  the  early  period  of  pneumonia,  and 
various  other  morbid  conditions. 

2.  Bronchial. — In  its  characters  bronchial  breathing  corresponds  with? 
the  normal  sound  thus  named,  but  it  is  heard  in  unusual  regions,  or  is 
unusually  marked.  Causes,  a.  Consolidation  of  the  lung-tissue,  if 
moderate  in  amount  and  contiguous  to  the  surface,  for  example,  in 
phthisis,  cancer,  chronic  pneumonia,  and  some  cases  of  acute  pneumonia. 
Even  when  the  lungs  enclose  small  cavities  or  dilated  bronchi,  the 
breathing  is  usually  merely  of  a  bronchial  character,  b.  Condensation 
of  the  lung  from  compression  or  collapse. 

3.  Blowing. — Although  approaching  on  the  one  hand  to  bronchial 
breathing,  and  on  the  other  to  tubular,  this  sound  has  sufficiently 
distinctive  characters  to  merit  recognition.  It  differs  from  the  former 
in  its  markedly  "  blowing "  quality,  being  much  clearer  and  higher 
pitched  ;  from  the  latter  in  beingmore  diffused,  and  not  hollow,  or  as  if  it 
originated  in  a  localized  tube  or  space.  Causes,  a.  Diffused  pulmonary 
consolidation,  not  too  abundant,  especially  in  certain  parts,  as  in  some- 
cases  of  phthisis  and  pneumonia,  b.  Small  cavities  or  dilated  bronchi 
surrounded  by  solid  material,  c.  Occasionally  conduction  of  the  sound 
from  a  large  bronchus  to  the  surface  by  a  solid  growth. 

4.  Tubidar. — A  high-pitched,  somewhat  hollow  and  metallic  sound : 
this  much  resembles  the  normal  tubular  breathing  heard  over  the- 
trachea,  and  gives  the  impression  of  being  directly  conveyed  from  a  tube. 
It  varies  in  its  extent,  but  is  usually  limited.  Causes,  a.  Acute  pneu- 
monic consolidation,  in  which  disease  the  sound  often  presents  the  most 
typical  characters,  and  may  be  extensively  heard,  b.  Certain  cavities 
in  the  lungs  or  dilated  bronchi,  c.  A  solid  mass  of  moderate  size  inter- 
vening between  the  trachea  or  a  main  bronchus  and  the  chest-wall. 
d.  Condensation  of  the  lung  under  certain  conditions. 

5.  Cavernous.— This  is  a  clear  and  distinctly  hollow  sound,  varying 
in  its  pitch,  which  tends  to  be  low,  especially  during  expiration.  It  is 
usually  only  perceived  over  a  limited  area,  and  strikes  the  ear  as  being 
produced  in  a  hollow  space,  its  exact  characters  varying  according  to 
the  dimensions  and  other  characters  of  this  space.  Causes,  a.  A 
cavity  in  the  lunS-,  of  some  size,  tolerably  superficial,  and  not  contain- 
ing much  fluid,  h.  In  rare  instances,  it  is  said,  consolidation  around  an 
ordinary-sized  bronchus,    c.  A  limited  pneumothorax  possibly. 

6.  Amphoric. — A  still  more  hollow  sound,  and  of  peculiar  metallic 
quality,  amphoric  breathing  resembles  the  sound  heard  on  blowing  into 
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a  large  empty  glass  bottle  or  metallic  vessel.  Causes.  For  its  pro- 
duction  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  extensive  empty  cavity,  with  firm  and 
smooth  walls,  into  which  air  enters  more  or  less  freely.  These  con- 
ditions are  found  in: — a.  Pneumothorax  most  frequently,  air  entering 
the  pleura  through  a  communication  from  the  lung.  b.  A  large 
phthisical  excavation  in  the  lung  very  rarely. 

The  morbid  sounds  just  described  may  be  heard  over  different  parts  of 
the  same  chest;  or  they  may  be  traced  in  succession  over  the  same 
region  as  the  physical  conditions  change,  there  being  no  marked 
boundary-line  between  them,  but  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to 
another.  For  instance,  in  phthisis  the  breathing,  which,  is  at  first 
harsh  or  bronchial,  may  become  blowing,  especially  in  certain  regions, 
and  then  in  succession  tubular,  cavernous,  or  even  amphoric,  as  cavities 
form  and  increase  in  size.  The  hollow  sounds,  though  usually  present 
during  inspiration  and  expiration,  may  only  be  heard  during  the  former 
act.  A  deep  breath  usually  causes  them  to  become  much  louder;  and 
frequently  a  sharp  cough  enables  them  to  be  heard  where  they  did  not 
exist  before,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  some  obstructing  secretion, 
or  the  discharge  of  fluid  from  a  cavity.  These  sounds  may  appear  to  be 
superficial  and  loud  ;  or  more  or  less  deep  and  feeble.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  a  conducted  pharyngeal  or  laryngeal  sound  for 
cavernous  respiration. 

7.  In  exceptional  instances  peculiar  respiratory  sounds  are  met  with. 
In  connection  with  some  cavities  inspiration  has  a  sucking  or  hissing 
character — the  india-rubber-ball  sound  (Mitchell  Bruce).  Sometimes  the 
air  appears  to  be  drawn  away  during  inspiration,  and  puffed  back  during 
expiration  ;  this  is  termed  the  souffle  or  veiled  puff. 

B.  Rales  or  Rhonchi. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  certain  adventitious  sounds  which,  are 
originated  within  the  lungs  or  the  air-tubes.  Some  writers  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  rales  and  rhonchi,  which  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  classification  given  further  on.  Before  proceeding  to  their  considera- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  they  may  be  simulated  by  sounds 
brought  out  by  the  act  of  breathing,  and  resulting  from  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest- walls ;  subcutaneous  oedema  or  emphysema; 
hairs  on  the  surface  of  the  thorax  ;  fluid  in  the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue ; 
or  the  opening-up  of  healthy  lung-tissue  during  a  deep  inspiration. 

Rales  or  rhonchi  are  generally  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  during 
the  act  of  breathing: — (i.)  Through  bronchial  tubes  narrowed  by 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  by  various  deposits  upon  the 
surface  of  this  membrane,  such  as  thick  secretion  or  exudation ;  by 
organic  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes  ;  or  by  spasm  of  their 
muscular  fibres.  (ii.)  Through  fluid  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistence, contained  in  normal  or  enlarged  air-tubes  or  air-vesicles, 
(iii.;  Through  fluid  contained  in  cavities  in  the  lungs,  (iv.)  Through 
•ubstances  originally  solid,  which  are  undergoing  a  process  of  softening, 
(v.;  Into  air- vesicles,  either  of  normal  size  or  enlarged,  the  walls  of 
which  arc  collapsed  or  stuck  together,  thus  causing  them  to  open  up. 
in  rare  instances  the  action  of  the  heart  originates  rules,  when  there  IS 
roach  fluid  in  contiguous  tubes  or  cavities. 

I  he  following  points  must  be  noticed  with  regard  to  these  adventi- 
tious sounds  : — I.  Their  characters,  namely,  whether  dry  or  liquid  ;  large 
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or  small ;  peculiar  qualify,  such  as  musical,  crackling,  crepitant., 
bubbling,  gurgling,  -whistling,  etc.;  pitch;  whether  at  all  hollow  or 
metallic,  and  the  degree  in  which  this  character  is  present.  2.  If  they 
are  heard  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  or  only  during  one  of 
these  divisions  of  the  respiratory  act.  3.  Their  situation  and  extent. 
4.  Their  amount.  5.  Whether  they  are  constant  or  only  heard  at- 
intervals ;  and  if  they  are  affected  by  a  full  inspiration  or  cough. 

Classification  and  Special  Causes. — So  many  different  classifications, 
of  rales  or  rhonchi  have  been  invented,  and  such  confusion  has  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  terms  employed,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  fix  upon  any  classification.  I  have,  however,  adopted 
the  following  arrangement : — 

(A)  Vibratory  or  dry  musical  rhonchi. — These  sounds  are  produced 
by  air  traversing  air-tubes  narrowed  in  some  of  the  ways  already  men- 
tioned. They  vary  in  their  precise  characters  according  to  the  size- 
of  the  tube  affected,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  narrowing.  They 
are  divided  as  follows  : — 1.  Sonorous.  This  is  a  deep-toned,  low-pitched 
sound,  varying  much  in  its  exact  quality,  which  may  be  snoring,  growl- 
ing, humming,  cooing,  etc. ;  it  appears  to  be  superficial,  is  often  exten- 
sively heard,  and  generally  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, but  may  be  limited  to  either  division,  especially  expiration. 
2.  Sibilant.  This  is  of  much  higher  pitch,  and  is  often  whistling, 
hissing,  or  musical;  it  is  not  so  extensively  heard  as  the  sonorous 
I'honchus;  and  as  a  rule  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expiration. 
Both  these  classes  of  adventitious  sounds  are  liable  to  much  irregu- 
larity, disappearing  from  time  to  time,  especially  after  a,  cough,  and 
they  often  occur  together.  Causes,  a.  Bronchitis,  especially  chronic ; 
but  also  the  acute  form  in  its  early  stage  ;  and  the  plastic  or  fibrinous 
variety,  b.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  cases  of 
asthma,    c.  Narrowing  of  the  tubes  from  organic  disease. 

(B.)  Crepitant  rales— I.  True  crepitant  rale.  This  is  a  sound  met 
with  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  therefore  usually  ob- 
served towards  the  base  of  one  lung,  but  it  may  be  heard  over  any  part 
of  the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  process.  It  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  extremely  minute,  sharp,  crepitant  sounds  ;  equal 
in  size  ;  perfectly  dry  ;  heard  in  short  puffs  during  inspiration  alone  in 
most  cases,  and  often  only  towards  the  termination  of  this  act ;  and 
increased  in  amount  by  a  deep  breath.  It  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  firmly  between  the  fingei 
and  thumb  close  to  the  ear;  or  to  the  burning  of  salt  in  the  fire.  The 
theories  as  to  the  production  of  the  true  crepitant  rale,  presuming  that 
it  originates  within  the  lung,  are  that  it  is  due  to  the  opening-up  of 
air-vesicles  stuck  together;  to  air  passing  through  thick  exudation  in 
these  vesicles  ;  or  to  minute  lacerations  of  lung-tissue.  It  must,  howeveS 
be  mentioned  that  some  authorities  regard  this  adventitious  sound  as 
pleuritic  in  origin,  being  in  reality  a  friction-sound,  and  my  own  obser- 
vations in  certain  cases  of  pneumonia  have  convinced  me  that  m isouie 
instances  at  any  rate  it  is  of  this  nature.  2.  Redux  crepitant  rale.  Hearffl 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  acute  pneumonia,  when  resolution  is  taking 
place,  this  differs  from  the  rale  just  considered  in  that  the  crepi- 
tant sounds  are  much  less  abundant;  larger  and  of  unequal  size  ;  less 
dry;  and  perceived  during  both  inspiration  and  expiration.  It  gives 
the  impression  of  air  passing  through  a  thick  material,  which  is  the 
pneumonic  exudation  undergoing  a  process  of  softening.    A  sound  ot 
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similar  characters  is  sometimes  noticed  in  phthisis.  3.  A  large  dry 
pepitant  rale  is  said  to  be  observed  in  some  cases  of  emphysema, 
not  abundant,  and  resembling  the  sound  produced  by  inflating  a 
bladder.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  opening-up  of  enlarged  vesicles. 
4.  Compression  or  collapse  rale.  When  the  lung  is  compressed  or  collapsed 
from  any  cause,  a  rale  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  dry  crepitations 
may  be  slowly  evolved  at  the  close  of,  or  immediately  after  a  deep 
inspiration.  5.  Adhesion  rale.  This  is  a  rale  associated  with  pleuritic 
adhesions,  usually  of  a  crepitant  character,  and  due  to  the  retention  of 
secretion  within  the  superficial  air-vesicles  and  small  tubes. 

(C.)  Crackling  or  Clicking  Rales.—  During  the  process  of  softening 
which  the  consolidation  of  phthisis  undergoes,  certain  rales  of  a  crackling 
or  clicking  character  are  developed,  such  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
passage  of  air  through  such  a  material.  These  are  named: — 1.  Dry  crack- 
ling or  dry  crepitation,  which  consists  of  some  three  or  four  crackles  or 
clicks,  sharp,  abrupt,  and  dry,  only  heard  usually  during  inspiration.  It 
indicates  the  commencement  of  softening.  2.  Moist  or  humid  crackling  or 
crepitation.  Crackling  in  character,  this  is  more  abundant  than  the  dry 
rale,  though  the  crackles  are  not  large  or  numerous,  but  they  are  more 
moist,  as  if  air  were  passing  through  a  less  consistent  substance,  and 
occur  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  being  most  marked  usually 
in  the  former.  It  accompanies  more  advanced  softening,  and  is  also  met 
with  in  connection  with  small  cavities.  These  rales  are  chiefly  observed 
at  rhe  apices  of  the  lungs. 

(D.)  Mucous,  Submucous,  and  Subcrepitant  Hales. — These  constitute  a 
very  common  class  of  adventitious  sounds,  the  characters  of  which  are 
readily  appreciated.  They  result  from  the  transmission  of  air  through 
fluid  contained  in  the  air-tubes  or  vesicles,  and  the  varieties  observed 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  its  exact  situation. 
Generally  they  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  sounds,  usually  bubbling 
in  quality,  but  sometimes  of  a  crackling,  rattling,  or  somewhat  gurgling 
character.  The  individual  sounds  vary  in  size  considerably,  as  well  as 
in  number  and  pitch.  If  they  are  of  large  or  medium  size,  the  rale  is 
called  mucous;  if  small,  submucous;  and  if  very  minute,  subcrepitant, 
because  it  then  resembles  a  crepitant  sound.  These  rales  accompany 
both  inspiration  and  expiration,  being  generally  more  marked  during  the 
former  act,  and  they  may  be  so  abundant  as  completely  to  mask  the 
breath-sounds.  A  cough  often  greatly  influences  this  class  of  rales, 
both  as  to  their  amount  and  site,  sometimes  removing  them  completely 
for  the  time.  They  are  most  common  and  most  marked  towards  the 
bases  of  the  lungs,  but  may  be  heard  universally  over  the  chest.  In 
children,  and  when  they  originate  in  the  larger  tubes,  they  are  apt  to 
have  a  somewhat  metallic  or  hollow  quality.  Causes,  (i.)  Bronchitis, 
(n.)  (Edema  of  the  lungs,  (iii.)  Haemorrhage  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
(iv.)  Rarely  fluid  from  outside  the  lung  emptying  itself  through  the 
bronchi,  such  as  pleuritic  effusion. 

( E.)  Hollow  Hales. — The  essential  feature  of  these  abnormal  sounds 
ia  that  they  are  more  or  less  hollow  in  quality,  and  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  being  originated  in  a  cavity.  For  their  production  a  hollow 
(space  must  exist,  containing  fluid,  through  which  air  passes;  the  size 
and  other  conditions  of  the  space  will  influence  their  degree  of  hollow- 
ne»a  and  their  pitch,  while  the  amount  and  consistence  of  the  fluid  will 
affect  the  abundance  and  actual  character  of  the  rale.  Hence  it  may  bo 
bubbling,  crackling,  or  gurgling  ;  is  very  variable  in  size  and  amount  ; 
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and  subject  to  change  considerably  from  time  to  time.  According  to 
their  degree  of  hollowness,  pitch,  and  exact  quality,  these  rales  have  been 
subdivided  into  such  varieties  as  cavernulous,  cavernous,  amphoric,  ringing^ 
metallic,  etc.  ;  and  as  a  class  they  are  often  termed  consonating  rales. 
They  are  heard  generally  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  may  be 
limited  to  either  portion  of  the  respiratory  act.  A  cough  often  causes 
them  to  disappear,  or  renders  them  more  distinct.  Ordinary  mucous 
rales  occasionally  assume  a  hollow  character,  if  produced  near  a  large 
cavity.  The  heart's  action  sometimes  originates  cavernous  rales,  by 
agitating  the  fluid  in  a  contiguous  cavity.  Phthisis  is  the  disease  in 
-which  these  rales  are  chiefly  observed  ;  but  they  may  also  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  effects  of  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene,  or  with 
dilated  bronchi.  When  the  pleura  contains  air  and  fluid,  provided  a 
communication  with  the  lung  exists  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  metallic 
or  amphoric  rales  may  be  elicited  during  the  act  of  breathing  or- 
coughing. 

0.  Pleuritic  Friction  or  Attrition-Sounds. 

By  the  rubbing  together  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  when 
this  structure  is  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  changes,  or  by  the  move- 
ments of  adhesions,  adventitious  sounds  are  often  elicited  during  the  act 
of  breathing,  usually  termed  friction- sounds.  In  examining  for  this  class 
of  physical  signs,  it  may  be  requisite  to  investigate  every  part  of  the 
chest,  but  especially  its  lower  portion  laterally  and  behind,  as  they  may 
be  present  over  but  a  very  small  area  ;  the  patient  must  also  be  made 
to  breathe  deeply,  otherwise  the  requisite  rubbing  together  of  the  sur- 
faces may  not  be  brought  about. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  relating  to  friction-sounds  which 
need  to  be  noticed  : — 1.  Characters.  As  a  rule  friction-sounds  are  more 
or  less  rubbing  in  quality,  varying  from  a  slight  graze  to  a  loud  grating 
sound.  They  may,  however,  be  creaking,  crepitant,  crackling,  clicking,  or 
rumbling.  In  not  a  few  cases  a  friction-sound  closely  resembles  crepitant, 
crackling,  or  even  small  mucous  rales,  but  is  distinguished  from  these  by 
being  unaffected  by  a  cough.  Superficialness  is  a  prominent  character  of 
all  these  sounds.  2.  Site  and  extent.  Friction  is  usually  observed 
on  one  side,  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  especially  below 
the  angle  of  the  scapula,  or  in  the  infra-axillary  region.  It  is  generally 
limited  in  extent,  sometimes  not  covering  an  area  of  more  than  an  inch, 
but  may  be  heard,  all  over  one  side,  or  even  over  the  greater  part  of  both 
sides.  3.  Intensity.  This  varies  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  rub,  to  a  sound 
audible  even  at  a  distance  from  the  chest.  Generally  it  is  moderately 
loud.  4.  Rhythm.  Priction-sound  is  usually  most  perceptible  during 
inspiration,  but  often  accompanies  expiration  also ;  it  may  only  be 
heard  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration.  It  is  frequently  irregular  and 
jerky.  5.  Causes.  The  pathological  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
pleura  which  may  give  rise  to  friction-sounds  are  : — a.  Dryness  of  the 
surface  and  increased  vascularity,  with  prominence  of  the  vessels,  which 
may  cause  a  slight  grazing,  b.  Exudation  associated  with  pleurisy.  Ihe 
characters  of  the  sound  depending  upon  the  thickness  and  density  of  <he 
material  deposited,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  mixed  with  it.  r.  Certain 
forms  of  pleuritic  thickening  and  adhesion,  d.  Tubercular  and  cancerous 
formations.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  cirrhotic  liver  may  originate 
a  sound  simulating  pleuritic  friction. 
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D.  Vocai-  and  Cry  Resonance. 


The  chief  points  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  vocal  resonance  are  : — 
1  Its  intensity  and  degree  of  clearness.  2.  Its  quality  and  pitch.  3.  The 
area  over  which  it  can  be  heard.  The  following  are  the  deviations  from 
the  normal  which  may  be  met  with  : — 

1  The  resonance  may  le  more  or  less  weakened  to  complete  extinction, 
over  a  variable  extent  of  surface.— Causes,  (i.)  Air  or  fluid  in  the  pleura, 
separating  the  lung  from  the  chest-wall,  (ii.)  Very  extensive  or  dense 
consolidation  of  the  lung,  as  in  cancer,  and  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis, 
(iii.)  Emphysema  in  many  cases,  (iv.)  Intra-thoracic  tumours;  or 
enlarged  abdominal  organs  or  tumours  encroaching  upon  the  chest, 
(v.)  Obstruction  of  a  main  bronchus,  and  consequent  pulmonary  collapse. 

2.  It  may  be  increased  in  intensity  or  clearness,  this  being  often 
associated  with  alterations  in  quality  and  pitch.  Four  varieties  of 
abnormal  vocal  resonance  are  recognized,  which  may  be  considered 
under  this  head,  namely : — 

(i.)  Bronchophony.— This  term  merely  implies  an  increase  in  the 
clearness  of  the  vocal  resonance,  which,  however,  is  generally  intensi- 
fied as  well.  It  is  commonly  noticed  in  health  in  the  interscapular 
regions,  especially  at  their  upper  part;  as  well  as  frequently  just  below 
the  inner  end  of  the  clavicles.  Causes,  a.  Any  lung- consolidation, 
provided  it  is  not  excessive,  as  in  phthisis  or  pneumonia ;  in  the  latter 
the  bronchophony  has  often  peculiar  characters,  being  metallic  and 
sniffling,  b.  Small  cavities  in  the  lung,  with  thickening  and  consolida- 
tion around,  c.  Condensation  of  the  lung  in  most  cases,  d.  Occa- 
sionally a  solid  mass  intervening  between  a  main  bronchus  and  the 
chest-wall,  provided  it  is  not  too  large. 

(ii.)  Pectoriloquy. — Here  the  voice  seems  to  be  conducted  directly  to 
the  ear  along  the  stethoscope,  and  the  words  uttered  may  often  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized.  The  resonance  is  not  uncommonly  very  intense, 
and  gives  a  most  unpleasant  sensation  to  the  listener.  Causes,  a.  Cer- 
tain cavities  in  the  lungs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  conditions 
required  are  that  the  cavity  is  of  good  size,  but  not  too  large,  and 
tolerably  smooth  ;  does  not  contain  much  fluid  ;  has  firm  but  not  too 
thick  walls ;  lies  near  or  is  adherent  to  the  chest-walls ;  and  has  one  or 
more  bronchi  communicating  with  it,  so  that  air  may  enter,  b.  Very 
rarely  a  solid  mass  between  the  main  air-tube  or  a  large  bronchus  and 
the  chest-wall.    c.  Occasionally  pneumothorax  under  certain  conditions. 

A  variety  of  pectoriloquy  is  described  under  the  term  whispering 
pectoriloquy,  in  which  a  whisper  is  clearly  heard,  and  often  the  separate 
words  can  be  distinguished.  This,  however,  is  not  an  alteration  in  the 
■voice,  bnt  merely  a  modified  expiratory  sound.  Typical  whispering 
pectoriloquy  is  only  observed  in  connection  with  large  and  superficial 
spaces,  arid  is  best  heard  in  cases  of  pneumothorax,  but  is  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  phthisical  cavities. 

(n\.)  (Egophony.— The  vocal  resonance  has  a  peculiar  bleating,  nasal, 
or  "punch-like  "  quality  in  some  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion, to  which  the 
term  (egophony  has  been  applied.  As  a  rule  it  is  best  heard  about  the 
angle  of  the  scapula,  but  may  vary  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
patient.  Some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  cegophony  is  duo  to  tho 
.presence  of  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  between  the  lung  and  the  chest-wall  ; 
others  that  it  is  caused  by  superficial  compression  of  the  lung. 
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(iv.)  Amphoric  resonance.— In  certain  large  cavities  with,  firm  walls 
the  voice  may  have  the  characteristic  hollow  and  metallic  quality  known! 
as  amphoric.  _  This  is  only  very  rarely  noticed,  either  in  connection  with 
large  phthisical  cavities,  or  in  cases  of  pneumothorax. 

3.  The  area  over  which  vocal  resonance  can  be  heard  will  be  influenced 
by  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  affect  the  extent  of  the  vocal 
fremitus. 

E.  Tussive  Resonance. 
The  cough  may  be  intensified  in  connection  with  consolidations  and 
cavities,  and  may  assume  peculiar  characters,  hence  named  bronchial 
cavernous,  metallic,  amphoric,  etc.,  but  these  alterations  do  not  add  much 
to  the  knowledge  gained  by  studying  the  vocal  resonance,  though  the 
tussive  resonance  may  be  advantageously  made  use  of  where  the  voice  is. 
weak,  as  in  females.  The  uses  of  cough  in  the  investigation  of  disease, 
which  can  be  best  turned  to  practical  account,  are  as  follows  : — 1.  During 
the  act  adventitious  sounds  may  be  elicited,  which  are  not  heard  during 
the  mere  act  of  breathing,  especially  in  connection  with  cavities' 
2.  Various  fluid  substances  which  have  accumulated  in  bronchial  tubes 
or  cavities  may  be  dispersed  and  expelled,  rales  being  thus  done  away 
with,  and  the  breath-sound  rendered  louder,  so  that  its  characters  may 
be  better  appreciated.  In  this  way  the  act  of  coughing  may  be  the  mean's 
of  distinguishing  between  friction-sounds  and  sounds  produced  within  the 
lung  ;  and  in  connection  with  cavities,  cavernous  or  some  other  breath- 
sound  may  sometimes  be  heard  after  a  cough,  where  respiration  has 
been  previously  quite  inaudible. 

F.  Peculiar  Sounds  heard  in  connection  with  large  Cavities. 

1.  Metallic  tinkling. — Resembling  the  sound  produced  by  striking  a. 
hollow  glass  vessel  with  a  pin,  this  is  a  single,  clear,  high-pitched,  ringing 
sound,  heard  in  connection  with  large  air-containing  spaces,  in  which 
there  is  a  little  fluid.  It  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  bursting- 
of  a  bubble,  or  the  dropping  of  fluid  from  the  top  of  the  cavity ;  and 
may  be  originated  during  the  act  of  breathing,  speaking,  or  coughing,, 
or,  rarely,  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  Large  phthisical  cavities,  and 
hydro-  or  pyo-pneumothorax  are  the  conditions  in  which  metallic- 
tinkling  occurs,  though  it  is  very  rare. 

2.  Amphoric  echo. — An  echo  of  amphoric  character  may  attend  the- 
respiratory  sounds,  voice,  cough,  rales,  the  heart-sounds,  or  even  the- 
act  of  swallowing.  For  its  production  there  must  be  a  large  hollow 
space,  having  a  smooth  interior,  and  containing  air,  such  as  is  met  with 
in  pneumothorax,  and  occasionally  in  phthisis. 

3.  Bell-sound. — In  some  cases  of  pneumothorax,  when  a  coin  is  placed 
on  the  affected  side  and  struck  with  another  coin,  a  clear  and  ringing 
sound,  resembling  that  elicited  by  striking  a  boll,  may  be  heard  on. 
listening  over  another  part  of  the  same  side. 

VI.  SUCOUSSIOK-SIGNS. 

Succussion  is  a  mode  of  examination  very  seldom  required,  and  merely 
shows  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  a  large  space.    The  signs  pro- 
duced by  shaking  a  patient  are: — 1.  A  splashing  sensation  felt  by  the 
hand.    2.  A  splashing -sound.    They  are  occasionally  present  in  hydro- 
or  pyo-pneumothorax ;  and  extremely  rarely  in  connection  with,  large- 
phthisical  cavities. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    OP    THE  RESPIRATORT 

SYSTEM. 

I  h we  previously  intimated  my  intention  of  giving  in  the  present 
edition  an  introductory  outline  of  the  general  therapeutics  of  the 
more  important  organs  and  systems  of  the  body  The  respiratory 
system  being  the  first  in  connection  with  which  I  have  deemed 
this  course  of  procedure  necessary,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  my 
purpose  once  for  all.  I  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  subject  m  any 
detail,  and  my  main  object  is  to  give  a  summary  of  the  therapeutic 
groups  which  are  commonly  recognized  in  relation  to  the  system  or 
oWan  under  consideration;  of  the  chief  agents  belonging  to  each 
group ;  and  of  their  modes  of  administration  and  application,  when 
fhese  are  in  any  respect  unusual.  In  this  way  some  idea  will  be  gained 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  treatment  of  the  several  structures  is 
founded  ;  which  can  then  be  rationally  applied  in  dealing  practically 
with  their  diseases  and  symptoms. 

I.  Therapeutic  groups.— The  following  are  the  groups  ot  thera- 
peutic agents  usually  recognized  in  relation  to  the  respiratory  system  : — 

1.  Sternutatories  and  Errhines.— These  agents  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  either  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
act  of  sneezing,  or  producing  a  free  flow  of  watery  mucus,  or  for  both 
these  effects.  Some  drugs  act  thus  when  introduced  into  the  system, 
especially  iodides,  but  they  are  not  definitely  used  with  this  intention. 
The  chief  agents  available  under  this  group  are  direct  irritation  of  the 
interior  of  the  nose,  as  by  tickling  with  a  feather ;  snuff  ;  the  different 
peppers ;  ipecacuanha  powder ;  and  inhalation  of  ammonia,  iodine,  the 
pungent  products  of  moistened  mustard  or  horseradish,  or  various  other 
irritating  gases  and  vapours.  Veratrine  is  a  most  powerful  sternuta- 
torv,  but  is  a  dangerous  drug  to  use  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Anti-sternutatories — Anti-errhines.— These  are  also  applied  locally, 
being  intended  to  check  either  excessive  or  paroxysmal  sneezing,  or 
coryza,  which  may  occur  under  different  circumstances.  The  most 
important  agents  are  cocaine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  bismuth  powders. 

3.  Pulmonary  or  Respiratory  Stimulants.— The  idea  more  immediately 
associated  with  a  pulmonary  stimulant  is  that  of  exciting  the  act  and 
function  of  respiration,  thus  promoting  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
as  well  as  its  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  other  minor  effects.  It 
may  be  extended,  however,  to  the  act  of  coughing,  which  under  various 
circumstances  requires  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  subdued  or  checked. 
The  medicinal  respiratory  stimulants  which  are  of  practical  use  include 
ammonia  and  its  carbonate,  both  when  inhaled  and  administered 
internally  ;  alcohol ;  the  various  ethers,  especially  sulphuric  ;  chloroform 
at  first;  camphor;  nux  vomica  or  strychnine ;  and  perhaps  belladonna 
ander  certain  circumstances.  In  many  conditions  where  respiration  is 
gravely  interfered  with,  however,  these  are  of  little  or  no  service, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  without  delay  to  such  measures  as  dashing 
cold  water  on  the  face  or  chest,  in  order  to  excite  breathing  by  reflex 
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stimulafaon;  inhalation  of  oxygen;  artificial  respiration ;  the  employ 

£!?:°f  6leCtn,C1 '  f.8Te  SuitablG  °Perati°°.  such  as  tracheotomy1  Jn 
certain  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  important  to  determine  at  the  outset  that 
passages.110  rem°Vable  ^ruction  in  connection  with  the  mat  3 

4  Pulmonary  or  Respiratory  Sedatives,  Depressants,  and  Antispasmodics 
— Inis  is  a  somewhat  comprehensive  group,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  agents  that  belong  to  it  are  employed  will  differ  under  different  ch 
cumstances.    As  regards  respiration,  we  may  aim,  in  the  first  place" 

exc'eT  lStC7S  "  S6datiV\  feCt  Up0n  the  act>  When  *  is  -duly 
excited,  both  m  frequency  and  degree  or  extent.    It  must  be  noted 

however,  that  certain  remedies  of  this  class  are  capable  of  acting  further 
as  depressants,  bringing  the  function  below  what  is  normal?  and  in 
this  way  they  may  either  be  beneficial  or  dangerous.  Another  obiect 
to  be  kept  in  view  is  indicated  by  the  term  antispasmodic,  which 
implies  the  relief  of  disturbances  of  breathing,  usually  paroxysmal 
which  are  supposed  to  be  associated  with  some  spasmodic  disorder  of 
muscular  structures  belonging  to  the  respiratory  apparatus.  A  distinct 
class  of  agents  which  maybe  included  under  this  group  are  those  which 
are  used  to  relieve  or  subdue  cough,  which  may  be  termed  anti-tussive s. 
iiie  more  important  official  remedies  which  produce  one  or  more  of  the 
effects  mentioned  are  antimonial  preparations,  especially  tartarated 
antimony;  bromides,  some  attaching  particular  value  to  bromide  of 
ammonium;  the  fumes  of  nitre-paper  inhaled;  hydrocyanic  acid ;  hydrate 
ot  chloral  and  butyl-chloral ;  ether  and  chloroform ;  nitrite  of  amyl  • 
opium  or  morphine,  and  codeine  for  cough;  belladonna,  stramonium^ 
iiyoscyamus,  and  tobacco;  conium  or  inhalation  of  conine ;  lobelia, 
especially  the  ethereal  tincture  ;  aconite  and  veratrum  viride ;  gelse- 
mmm  ;  and  cocaine  locally  applied  in  connection  with  the  throat  or 
upper  air-passages.  Some  milder  remedies  used  for  cough  will  be 
mentioned  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  that  symptom.  Various  non- 
ofncial  respiratory  antispasmodics  are  much  in  vogue,  but  they  need  not 
be  referred  to  here. 

5.  Agents  affecting  Expectoration. — From  a  therapeutic  point  of  view  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  act  of  expectoration ;  and  with  the  materials 
included  under  the  term,  commonly  known  as  sputum  or  phlegm.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  subject  of  cough,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no 
means  always  desirable  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  act  of  expectoration, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  has  often  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  morbid  products  which  would  otherwise  do  harm  by  accu- 
mulating in  the  air-tubes  or  lungs.  The  word  expectorant  is  used  very 
vaguely,  but  the  actual  effects  which  may  be  produced  upon  the  expec- 
toration itself  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : — 

a.  Sedative  Expectorants. — These  are  supposed  to  act  on  the  vessels  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages,  subduing  excessive 
vascular  tension,  and  dilating  the  vessels ;  at  any  rate,  the  effect  they 
produce  is  to  create  a  more  or  less  free  flow  of  watery  fluid  from  the  mem- 
brane, which  is  easily  expelled,  thus  often  relieving  unpleasant  and  even 
painful  symptoms,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
acutely  inflamed  or  congested.  The  sedative  expectorants,  as  thus 
defined,  include  preparations  of  antimony,  the  antimonial  wine  being 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose;  ipecacuanha;  apomorphine  in 
minute  doses  ;  lobelia,  especially  useful  if  there  is  a  spasmodic  condi- 
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tion  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  tincture  of  aconite ;  jaborandi  and  pilocar- 
pine: and  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

b.  Stimulant  Expectoi-ants. — There  are  a  large  number  of  drugs  com- 
monly included  under  this  category,  but  it  is  not  always  very  clear 
what  they  really  do.  They  are  supposed  to  increase  and  modify  the 
expectoration  by  stimulating  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  to 
secrete,  or  by  stimulating  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  when  it  is 
languid ;  or  to  excite  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  bronchioles  to  contract, 
thus  assisting  the  expulsion  of  materials  from  their  interior.  Without 
discussing  their  mode  of  action,  it  must  suffice  to  give  the  following  list 
of  the  agents  usually  regarded  as  stimulant  expectorants,  namely : — 
Ammonia,  either  internally  or  by  inhalation,  carbonate  and  chloride 
of  ammonium;  sulphur  in  certain  chronic  cases;  alcohol  and  ether; 
senega,  squill,  serpentary,  cascarilla,  and  cubebs  ;  certain  volatile  oils  and 
stearoptenes,  especially  oil  of  pine,  turpentine,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  camphor, 
menthol,  and  thymol ;  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  asafoetida,  and  myrrh  ;■ 
balsams-,  especially  balsam  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  with  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate  of  ammonium ;  copaiba ; 
tincture  of  larch  bark ;  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  tar,  terebene,  and  allied 
Substances  ;  and  weak  inhalations  of  gases  or  vapours,  such  as  chlorine, 
iodine,  sulphurous  anhydride,  or  ammonium  chloride.  Under  certain 
circumstances  it  may  not  only  be  necessary  to  encourage  cough,  with 
the  view  of  getting  rid  of  expectoration,  but  even  to  aid  its  expulsion 
by  means  of  a  sternutatory  or  emetic. 

c.  Anti-expectorants. — In  many  cases  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  we 
have  in  view  in  treatment  is  to  diminish  and  ultimately  stop  expectora- 
tion entirely,  by  checking  the  formation  of  the  materials  to  be  discharged. 
This  may  sometimes  be  done  by  subduing  violent  or  prolonged  cough, 
"which  itself  tends  to  create  a  form  of  sputum  in  some  instances.  The 
agents  specially  used  as  anti-expectorants  are  opium ;  belladonna ; 
astringents,  such  as  mineral  acids,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  acetate 
of  lead,  tannic  or  gallic  acid ;  and  various  inhalations  having  an  astrin- 
gent or  antiseptic  action,  as  those  of  tar,  turpentine,  oil  of  pine  or 
eucalyptus,  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  and  allied  substances.  Of  course 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  accumulation  of  expectoration  for 
diminution  in  its  quantity. 

d.  Alterative  Expectorants. — These  modify  the  quality  or  characters 
of  the  expectoration,  for  instance,  making  it  less  viscid  and  more  liquid,  so 
that  it  is  more  easily  discharged,  for  which  the  chief  agents  are  alkalies 
and  their  bicarbonates ;  iodides  of  potassium  or  sodium ;  and  chloride 
of  ammonium.  In  other  cases  the  aim  is  to  change  a  purulent  discharge 
into  a  more  healthy  secretion ;  and  sometimes  a  distinctly  antiseptic 
effect  has  to  be  aimed  at,  the  sputum  being  offensive  or  even  foetid.  For 
these  purposes  the  more  penetrating  and  volatile  antiseptics  have  to  be 
employed,  either  by  internal  administration,  or  more  especially  by 
inhalation.  My  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Vivian  Poore,  speaks  very 
favonrably  of  garlic  amongst  this  group. 

II.  Methods  of  application. — In  addition  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  drugs  acting  upon  the  respiratory  organs,  or  their  introduction 
into  the  system  by  subcutaneous  injection,  which  is  very  useful 
when  they  are  required  to  act  rapidly,  remedies  can  be  applied  by 
more  or  less  direct  methods,  which  are  often  highly  advantageous. 
These  are:  1.  Sipping  or  sucking,  agents  being  thus  made  to  pass  slowly 
over  the  throat  and  top  of  the  larynx  when  swallowed,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  local  soothing  effect.  Ice,  cold 
water,  glycerine,  gum  or  mucilage,  lozenges,  syrups,  oxymels,  and 'tinc- 
tures are  thus  serviceable.  2.  Gargling,  some  individuals  being  able  to 
gargle  even  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  3.  Direct  local  applications,  by 
means  of  throat-brushes  or  sponges,  injections,  or  special  instruments. 

4.  Insufflation,  in  which  powders  are  either  drawn  in  by  inspiration,  or 
blown  in  through  a  quill  or  glass  tube,  or  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus. 

5.  Fumigation,  a  smoke  being  inhaled,  derived  from  smoking  a  pipe  or 
cigarette,  or  from  burning  a  paper  impregnated  with  some  drug,  as 
nitre-paper,  or  certain  powders  or  pastilles.  6.  Inhalations,  which  may 
be  dry  or  moist,  and  either  employed  by  simply  inhaling  certain  volatile 
substances  themselves,  by  means  of  a  steam-inhaler,  or  by  some  kind 
of  "  respirator-inhaler."  Steam  alone  is  often  a  useful  inhalation. 
7.  Sprays,  either  emitted  from  a  steam- apparatus  (Siegel's)  or  from  the 
hand-spray  instrument.  8.  Direct  injection.  In  addition  to  direct  appli- 
cations thus  made  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  passages,  the 
practice  has  been  advocated  in  certain  conditions  of  injecting  agents 
directly  into  the  lung  itself.  This  method  of  treatment  cannot  be 
regarded  as  really  worthy  of  recommendation  or  support. 

III.  Auxiliary  therapeutic  agents. — The  respiratory  system  affords 
•one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
in  the  treatment  of  its  diseases  and  symptoms  from  various  non-medicinal 
thei*apeutic  measures  and  methods;  and  also  from  the  use  of  agents  which 
belong  to  groups  not  immediately  or  solely  related  to  this  system.  These 
always  demand  intelligent  consideration  in  every  case,  but  it  will  be 
only  possible  to  indicate  here  their  general  nature.    1.  As  regards  the 
patient,  much  help  is  often  derived  from  the  exercise  of  voluntary 
attention  and  management  or  control  on  his  part,  especially  in  relation 
to  breathing  and  cough ;  and  also  from  teaching  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  conditions  which  happen  to  be  present,  especially  when 
these  are  of  a  chronic  and  permanent  nature.    2.  In  a  large  number  of 
instances  attention  to  posture  is  important ;  and  the  matter  of  rest  or 
exercise  of  different  kinds  frequently  requires  consideration,  in  many 
cases  absolute  rest  in  bed  being  demanded.    This  also  ensures  general 
warmth  of  the  body,  which  is  often  so  essential  in  respiratory  diseases. 
Physical  difficulties  affecting  the  respiratory   organs    may  have  to 
be  removed;  or  the  patient  may  be  helped  by  mechanical  means  to 
breathe  or  cough.    3.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  personal  aud 
immediately  surrounding  conditions  of  a  patient  affected  with  pul- 
raonary  disease  is  obvious,  as  regards  clothing,  place  of  residence, 
hygienic    surroundings,  sun-light,  living  and   bedrooms,  ventilation, 
temperature,  and  other  matters.    In  acute  cases  special  consideration 
is  required  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  sick-room,  and  the  desirability 
of  moistening  the  air  by  means  of  a  steam-kettle,  or  in  other  ways. 
4.  The  mention  of  air  opens  up  a  wide  field  in  relation  to  the  thera- 
peutics of  the  respiratory  organs,  but  it  must  suffice  to  state  here  that 
this  element  demands  attention  in  every  case,  in  its  general  as  well  as 
its  local  aspects,  as  regards  temperature,  dryness  or  moisture,  purity  or 
the  reverse,  stillness  or  prevalence  of  winds,  degree  of  pressure,  aud 
other  points.    Special  kinds  of  apparatus  are  also  employed  for  treat- 
ment, by  condensed  or  rarefied  air,  and  other  methods  of  direct  Berothera- 
peutics.    5.  Climate  is  universally  recognized  as  of  essential  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  respiratory  diseases,  which  implies  not  only  modifi- 
cations of  atmosphere,  but  other  factors,  varying  in  kind  under  different 
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circumstances.  The  subject  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
particular  affections  so  far  as  the  limits  of  this  work  permit,  but  it  may 
be  noted  here  that  it  includes  far  more  than  a  mere  change  from  one 
country  or  part  of  a  country  to  another  pi'esenting  a  more  genial 
climate,  such  as  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  residence  at  the 
sea-side  or  inland  ;  the  question  of  a  sea- voyage  ;  treatment  in  moun- 
tainous regions  and  high  altitudes,  in  the  vicinity  of  pine-woods,  or  in 
other  special  districts.  6.  The  amount  of  blood,  and  the  state  of  the 
circulation  in  the  lungs,  can  be  modified  considerably  by  venesection  or 
local  removal  of  blood,  by  dry-cupping  over  the  chest,  and  by  agents 
affecting  the  cardiac  action  and  vascular  system.  Venesection  also 
directly  lowers  the  respiratory  function.  By  these  means  certain  pul- 
monary diseases  and  symptoms  can  be  influenced  to  a  marked  degree. 
7.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  various  agents  belonging  to  different 
groups  of  a  more  general  character,  and  not  specially  associated  with 
the  respiratory  system,  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  treatment  of 
many  of  its  complaints.  Among  these  the  most  important  are  anti- 
pyretics, antiphlogistics,  nutrients  and  tonics,  certain  alteratives,  anti- 
septics, astringents  and  haemostatics,  and  anodynes.  Moreover,  specific 
methods  of  treatment  are  practised  in  relation  to  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  respiratory  organs,  especially  tubercular  disease,  which 
so  commonly  affects  these  structures.  8.  Local  external  applications 
oyer  the  chest  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  treatment  of  respiratory 
complaints,  when  judiciously  employed.  These  not  only  include  active 
measures  of  various  kinds,  such  as  poulticing  or  blistering  the  surface, 
or  applying  irritating  liniments,  but  the  use  of  strapping  or  other  means 
for  procuring  rest,  the  application  of  cotton-wool,  the  employment  of 
friction,  and  other  simple  methods.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  also,  that 
systematic  deep  respiration  is  in  many  cases  of  much  advantage, 
especially  combined  with  friction.  The  wearing  of  a  respirator  may 
also  be  alluded  to,  which  is  useful  in  suitable  cases,  and  under  certain 
circumstances.  Different  classes  of  agents  are  applied  directly  to 
accessible  portions  of  the  air-passages,  in  the  treatment  of  particular 
morbid  conditions.  9.  Various  operative  procedures  are  not  uncommonly 
called  for  in  relation  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  RESPIEATORY  SYMPTOMS. 

Is  this  chapter  the  more  important  symptoms  associated  with  the 
respiratory  organs  will  be  briefly  considered.  ! 

I.  DYSPNOEA.— APNCEA. 

hysfm'ra  or  difficulty  of  breathing  is  a  symptom  requiring  careful 
investigation,  as  it  may  be  made  up  of  several  elements  which  it  is 
important  to  distinguish;  while  it  is  also  requisite  to  determine  and 
localize  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  disturbance,  which  are  not  necessarily 
Situated  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

■Etiology. — The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  dyspnoea  may  be  thus 
arranged: — 1.  Soma  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  air- 
pas.sages,  owing  to  internal  obstruction;  spasmodic  constriction  ;  organic 
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stricture ;  or  external  pressure.  This  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  from  the  mouth  and  nose  down  to  the  bronchi. 
2.  Mechanical  interference  ivith  the  expansion  of  the  chest-ivalls,  from 
pressure  or  rigidity  ;  or  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  3.  Impair- 
ment of  the  muscular  inspiratory  force,  owing  to  marked  wasting,  paralysis, 
or  spasm  of  the  muscles.  4.  Deficient  expiratory  force,  as  the  result  of  loss 
of  elasticity  of  the  lungs  ;  or  of  rigidity  of  the  chest- walls.  5.  Diminu- 
tion in  the  working  •portion  of  the  lungs,  from  actual  destruction ;  tem- 
porary or  permanent  consolidation  ;  liquid  accumulation  in  the  air-cells 
and  minute  bronchi ;  collapse  or  compression ;  or  obliteration  of  the 
minute  pulmonary  vessels,  d.  Affections  of  the  chest  or  abdomen 
which  render  the  movements  of  respiration  painful.  7.  Improper  con- 
ditions of  the  air  inspired,  such  as  its  being  too  rarefied  or  condensed,  or 
containing  an  admixture  of  irrespirable  gases.  8.  Excess  or  deficiency 
of  blood  in  the  lungs,  due  to  some  organic  or  functional  derangement 
of  the  heart ;  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  actual  loss  of 
blood  ;  or  violent  exercise.  9.  Abnormal  quality  of  the  blood,  associated 
with  anaBmia ;  imperfect  aeration  ;  or  the  presence  of  poisonous  elements 
in  fevers,  renal  disease,  pysemia,  diabetes,  and  other  affections. 
10.  Nervous  disturbance,  in  connection  with  hysteria;  strong  emotion; 
cerebral  injury  or  disease  ;  team-poisoning ;  pressure  on  the  vagus  nerves 
or  on  certain  of  their  branches  ;  or  reflex  disturbance. 

Characters  of  dyspnoea. — In  studying  any  case  in  which  there  is 
apparent  dyspnoea,  it  is  requisite  to  observe  the  following  points  : — 
1.  Whether  any  subjective  sensation  of  craving  for  air,  or  "air-hunger," 
is  experienced,  as  well  as  its  degree,  which  may  amount  to  a  feeling  of 
impending  suffocation.  2.  The  rapidity  of  the  breathing.  3.  Whether 
respiration  is  increased  in  depth  and  force,  or  the  reverse.  4.  If  the 
relative  lengths  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are  disturbed.  5.  If  there 
are  objective  signs  of  great  want  of  air,  indicated  by  the  posture  of 
the  patient;  by  the  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration  being  brought 
into  play  ;  by  working  of  the  alee  nasi  ;  or  by  difficulty  or  inability  to 
hold  the  breath  or  to  speak.  6.  Whether  any  noise  accompanies  the  act 
of  breathing,  such  as  stridor  or  rattling.  7.  Whether  air  enters  freely 
into  the  lungs  or  not.  Deficient  entrance  of  air  is  indicated  by  more  or 
less  sinking-in  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
supra-sternal  fossa  during  inspiration.  8.  If  there  are  any  signs  of 
imperfect  blood-aeration,  with  their  degree.  9.  Whether  the  dyspnoea 
is  constant,  paroxysmal,  or  subject  to  exacerbations ;  and  if  temporary 
disturbances  are  traceable  to  any  evident  cause,  such  as  effort,  emotion, 
taking  food,  or  inhalation  of  cold  air.  "  Shortness  of  breath  "  on  exertion 
is  a  very  common  form  of  respiratory  disorder. 

Apncea  or  Asphyxia. — The  phenomena  which  accompany  interference 
with  the  respiratory  functions  are  due  partly  to  overloading  of  the 
venous  portion  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  deficient  supply  of  blood 
to  the  arterial  portion ;  but  chiefly  to  the  blood  being  imperfectly 
aerated,  and  therefore  overcharged  with  carbonic  anhydride,  which  acts 
as  a  poison,  especially  upon  the  nerve-centres.  At  first  excessive 
efforts  are  made  to  breathe,  more  or  less  violent  according  to  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  of  respiration,  but  these  diminish  and  finally  cease 
as  the  central  nervous  system  becomes  more  and  more  affected.  ihe 
face  is  turgid,  at  first  being  flushed,  but  soon  becoming  purple  or  livid  : 
or  under  certain  conditions  it  is  deadly  pale  or  mottled,  accompanied 
with  lividity  about  the  lips,  nose,  and  eyes.    Other  regions  are  also  blue 
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or  liviil,  especially  the  nails  and  various  parts  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  circulation.  The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  become  distended  ; 
and  the  eyes  are  prominent,  suffused,  and  watery.  The  tempera- 
ture falls,  while  cold  clammy  sweats  break  out.  Nervous  symptoms 
soon  set  in,  namely,  at  first  vertigo,  disturbance  of  the  special  senses, 
mental  confusion  and  wandering,  twitchings,  or  tremors  ;  followed 
by  drowsiness  and  stupor  ending  in  complete  coma,  with  convulsions  and 
subsequently  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  including  the  sphincters.  The 
pulse  is  feeble,  frequent,  and  small,  but  it  continues  to  beat  after  respira- 
tion has  stopped,  and  the  heart  may  be  still  acting  when  the  pulse  has 
ceased  to  be  perceptible  ;  finally  this  organ  also  fails,  should  the  termina- 
tion be  fatal. 

Post-mortem  examination  reveals  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  veins  with  dark  blood  ;  with  intense  venous  congestion 
and  its  consequences,  affectiug  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  main  indications  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
different  cases  of  dyspnoea  are  : — 1.  To  remove  or  mitigate  its  cause  or 
<.  if  possible.  2.  To  attend  to  the  posture  of  the  patient,  adopting 
that  in  which  breathing  is  most  easily  performed.  3.  To  avoid  all  kinds 
of  effort,  as  well  as  other  causes  which  are  liable  to  bring  on  attacks  of 
dyspnoea  ;  and  to  instruct  patients  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
conditions  with  which  this  symptom  is  necessarily  associated.  4.  To 
assist  the  patient  by  mechanical  means,  when  these  are  available,  to 
make  up  for  impaired  respiratory  forces.  5.  To  see  that  the  supply  of  air 
is  sufficient ;  as  well  as  that  it  is  pure  and  otherwise  suitable  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Inhalation  of  compressed  or  rarefied  air  is  useful 
under  certain  circumstances.  6.  To  remove  blood  in  suitable  cases,  either 
generally  or  locally.  7.  To  administer,  either  internally  or  by  means  of 
inhalation  or  subcutaneous  injection,  remedies  which  tend  to  relieve 
dyspnoea,  especially  pulmonary  sedatives,  antispasmodics,  or  stimulants,  as 
the  case  may  require.  8.  To  employ  local  measures,  such  as  the  appli- 
cation of  sinapisms,  fomentations  of  different  kinds,  turpentine  stupesT 
or  free  dry-cupping  over  the  chest.  9.  To  treat  the  asphyxial  con- 
dition. For  this  purpose  the  most  reliable  means  are  the  application  of 
sinapisms  over  the  chest  and  other  parts ;  a  warm  bath,  with  free  cold 
affnsion  over  the  head  and  shoulders  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath  ; 
slapping  the  chest  with  a  wet  towel;  inhalation  of  oxygen;  artificial 
respiration,  by  Marshall  Hall's,  Sylvester's,  Howard's,  or  other  method  ; 
galvanism  along  the  vagus  nerves;  and,  when  circumstances  demand  it, 
the  performance  of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy,  or  other  suitable 
operation. 

II.  COUGH.— EXPECTORATION. 

■Etiology.— The  causes  of  cough  maybe  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — 1.  An  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  some  part 
of  the  air-passageR,  but  especially  in  the  throat  and  larynx,  or  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  This  is  particularly  observed  in  connection 
With  inflammatory  affections,  the  sensibility  of  the  membrane  being  then 
lunch  exalted.  2.  Some  source  of  direct  irritation  or  discomfort  in  the  throat, 
terynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  or  lungs.  This  may  be  due  to  morbid  conditions 
W  normal  structures,  snch  as  the  uvula,  tonsils,  epiglottis,  or  vocal  cords  ; 
to  the  presence  of  irritating  particles  or  of  larger  foreign  bodies  intro- 
duced during  inspiration  ;  to  certain  conditions  of  the  air  inhalocl,  such 
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as  a  very  low  temperature,  or  impregnation  with  irritating  gases  ;  or  to 
the  collection  of  secretion  or  morbid  products,  for  example,  serum,  mucus 
pus,  blood,  croupous  or  diphtheritic  deposit.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
frequently  increased  irritability  of  the  mucous  surface.  Cough  from 
this  cause  may  be  voluntarily  excited,  but  it  is  often  involuntary  and 
irrepressible,  especially  when  the  irritation  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  glottis.  3.  Reflex  cough.  In  many  cases  cough  probably  depends 
upon  reflex  irritation,  which  may  be  more  or  less  remote,  but  before 
deciding  that  such  is  its  origin,  it  is  always  well  to  look  carefully  for 
some  more  immediate  cause.  It  is  believed  that  the  source  of  irritation 
maybe  associated  with  the  nasal  cavities;  the  lungs  or  pleurae;  the 
heart  or  pericardium;  the  alimentary  canal  (dyspepsia,  dentition! 
worms)  ;  the  liver;  the  peritoneum;  the  ear;  the  female  generative 
organs  ;  or  the  external  surface.  4.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blooS 
This  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  cough  by  its  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  for  instance,  the  state  of  the  blood  associated  with  gout  or 
rheumatism.  Most  commonly,  however,  some  local  cause  can  be  detected 
in  these  cases.  5.  Nervous  disturbance,  in  connection  with  hysteria, 
brain-disease,  or  direct  irritation  of  the  respiratory  nerves. 

Characters  of  Cough. — This  symptom  requires  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  following  particulars: — 1.  The  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence ;  and  whether  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal.  2.  The  severity  and 
duration  of  the  fits.  3.  The  mode  of  onset,  whether  the  cough  is  a 
voluntary  act,  or  involuntary  and  irrepressible,  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
irritation  in  any  part ;  or  if  it  is  brought  on  by  some  obvious  cause, 
such  as  exertion,  change  of  posture,  or  inhalation  of  cold  air.  4.  Its 
particular  quality,  and  the  sounds  which  are  produced  during  the  act,  botli 
in  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  chief  varieties  of  cough  are  hacking, 
hoarse,  wheezing,  barking,  ringing,  metallic  or  brassy,  croupy,  whooping, 
crepitous,  and  aphonic.  5.  Whether  it  is  dry  or  attended  with  expecto- 
ration. In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  expecto- 
ration is  effected  easily  or  with  difficulty  ;  and  also  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  the  sputa,  observing  : — a.  Their  quautity.  b.  General 
characters,  as  to  colour;  odour;  whether  in  one  mass  or  in  separate 
lumps,  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  latter ;  transparency  or  opacity : 
amount  of  frothiness  ;  consistence,  and  degree  of  adhesiveness,  c.  If 
any  special  substances  are  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  such  as  blood,  fibri- 
nous casts,  or  calcareous  particles,  d.  Microscopical  characters,  e.  Chem- 
ical composition  in  some  cases.  6.  If  the  cough  terminates  in  vomiting; 
or  is  followed  by  relief  of  any  previous  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Treatment. — It  is  by  no  means  always  desirable  to  check  cough,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  serves  some  useful  purpose,  by  getting 
rid  of  materials  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  lungs  or  air- 
passages  ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  the  act  should  rather  be  encouraged, 
i  ii  order  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  to  relieve  cough,  the  chief  indications  are  :— 
1.  To  instruct  the  patient  voluntarily  to  suppress  the  act  as  much  as 
possible.  2.  To  remove  the  cause  of  cough,  if  practicable;  and  to 
avoid  everything  which  is  likely  to  excite  it.  3.  _  To  administer 
sedatives,  expectorants  of  various  kinds,  and  other  suitable  remedies, 
which  will  be  more  particularly  pointed  out  under  the  several 
diseases.  4.  To  employ  various  inhalations,  which  are  very  valuable  in 
•some  eases.  5.  To  apply  local  remedies  to  the  throat  or  larynx,  when 
these;  structures  are  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions  exciting  cough.  1| 
may  be  remarked  here  that  simple  remedies  which  come  into  contact 
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with  those  parts  when  slowly  swallowed  are  often  most  useful  in  reliev- 
ing this  symptom,  such  as  cold  water,  ice,  glycerine  alone  or  mixed 
with  lemon-juice,  honey  or  oxymel,  and  demulcent  or  other  lozenges. 

To  limit  or  check  the  formation  of  secretion  or  morbid  products  in 
the  luno-s  or  air-tubes,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  act  of 
couo-hing;  or  to  alter  their  characters,  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
discharged.  When  a  patient  is  obliged  to  cough,  the  act  may  often  be 
assisted  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  by  applying  a  bandage  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen;  or  directing 
the  patient  to  hold  on  to  some  fixed  object,  such  as  a  jack-towel  fixed  on 
the  bed-rail,  if  he  should  be  confined  to  bed. 

III.  HEMOPTYSIS. 

.Etiology. — Haemoptysis  or  spitting  of  blood  signifies  the  discharge  of 
blood  through  the  mouth,  from  any  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
below  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx.    The  sources  of  the  blood,  and 
the  immediate  causes  of  this  symptom,  may  be  thus  classified:  — 
1.  Hemoptysis  independent  of  obvious  local  disease.    In  this  group  may 
he  included  haemoptysis  occurring  in  high  altitudes,  or  that  which 
results  from  severe  straining  or  coughing,  or  from  blowing  wind-instru- 
ments, which  is  especially  apt  to  be  met  with  in  delicate  subjects,  with 
weak  tissues  ;  vicarious  haemoptysis ;  that  due  to  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  substances,  or  to  local  injury ;  and  that  dependent  upon  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  such  as  scurvy  or  purpura.    2.  Diseases  of 
.the  larynx,  trachea,  or  main  bronchi,  for  example,  congestion;  inflam- 
mation ;  ulceration ;  or  morbid  growths,  especially  cancer.    3.  Diseases 
of  the  lungs,  namely,  phthisis,  above  all,  cancer,  pulmonary  congestion 
or  infarction,  bronchitis,  especially  the  plastic  variety,  acute  or  chronic 
pneumonia,  abscess,  gangrene,  hydatids.     4.  Mediastinal  tumours  pene- 
trating into  the  air-passages,  including  also  glandular  enlargements. 
-5.  Cardiac  diseases,  namely,  mitral  disease  ;  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
•ventricle :   or  a  weak  and  dilated  left  ventricle.     6.  Disease  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels.    The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  attributed  certain  cases 
-of  haemoptysis  occurring  in  elderly  persons  to  structural  alterations 
in  the  terminal  pulmonary  blood-vessels,  associated  with  the  arthritic 
diathesis.    7.  Aneurism  opening  into  the  air-passages.    It  must  be  re- 
membered that  blood  sometimes  enters  the  wind-pipe  from  the  throat  or 
nose,  and  is  then  expectorated. 

The  blood  in  haemoptysis  generally  comes  from  the  capillaries;  but 
not  infrequently  a  considerable  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either 
gives  way,  or  is  perforated  by  erosion.  In  phthisis  minute  aneurisms 
are  not  uncommonly  found  upon  the  branches  of  this  vessel  in  the 
interior  of  cavities,  which  have  ruptured,  and  thus  originated  large 
harnorrhages. 

There  may  be  no  immediate  exciting  cause  of  haemoptysis;  or  it  is 
brought  on  by  exertion,  coughing,  mental  emotion,  or  some  other 
disturbance  which  stimulates  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Symptoms.—  J famioptysis  may  come  on  without  any  warning;  or  is 
■preceded  by  premojiitory  symptoms,  such  as  weight  or  fulness  about  the 
chest,  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  a  sense  of  heat,  tickling  in  the  throat,  or  a 
saltish  taste.  Usually  the  blood  is  brought  up  by  coughing,  but  it  may 
rise  in  g'ulps  without  any  effort,  or  sometimes  comes  in  a  sudden  gush, 
"when  it  may  even  escape  through  the  nose  as  well  as  through  the  mouth. 
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Not  infrequently  vomiting  is  excited.  The  quantity  of  blood  varies  from 
a  few  streaks  or  a  slight  admixture  in  the  sputa  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cause  almost  instant  death.  The  blood  is  general])-  bright  and  florid 
and  more  or  less  frothy;  but  occasionally  it  is  dark  and  non-aerated, 
especially  when  abundant  and  suddenly  discharged.  Clots  may  be* 
observed,  but  the  greater  portion  is  usually  liquid.  No  change  in  the 
blood  itself  is  evident  as  a  rule,  either  as  regards  its  general  or  micro- 
scopic characters.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present  in  phthisical  cases. 
The  duration  of  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  varies  much,  but  after 
the  more  urgent  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  sputa  are  generally 
tinged  for  some  time,  or  fragments  of  dark  clot  may  be  discharged. 
Recurrence  is  a  frequent  event,  and  in  some  cases  spitting  of  blood 
occurs  periodically. 

If  the  blood  comes  from  either  lung  in  any  quantity,  rales  of  a  moist 
character  are  generally  heard  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  chest! 

The  effects  on  the  general  system  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
blood  lost ;  and  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  its  discharge.  Death  does 
not  often  result  immediately  from  haemoptysis,  but  may  happen  either 
from  the  direct  loss  of  blood,  or  from  its  accumulation  in  the  air-passages 
causing  suffocation.  Frequently  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement  is 
associated  with  haemoptysis,  the  pulse  being  full  and  bounding,  but  soft. 
Should  any  blood  remain  in  the  lungs,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  liable  to  set 
up  inflammation,  or  it  may  form  a  nidus  for  tubercle  bacilli,  and  thus 
phthisis  may  be  originated. 

Diagnosis. — Haemoptysis  may  be  simulated  by  bleeding  from  the 
mouth  or  throat;  or  by  epistaxis.  The  quantity  and  characters  of  the 
blood  discharged ;  the  mode  of  ejection ;  and  adequate  examination  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  fauces,  as  well  as  of  the  chest,  will  generally  indi- 
cate the  source  of  the  bleeding  in  any  doubtful  case.  The  part  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  from  which  the  blood  escapes  can  also  usually  be  ascer- 
tained by  physical  examination  ;  and  by  observing  the  local  symptoms 
present.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  great  care  should  always 
be  exercised  in  carrying  out  the  examination,  lest  the  haemorrhage 
should  be  increased,  or  a  fresh  attack  brought  on.  Erosion  of  a  large 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  a 
quantity  of  dark  blood.  The  diagnosis  between  haemoptysis  and 
haematemesis  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  latter  symptom.  The  cause 
of  haemoptysis  can  only  be  determined  by  adequate  investigation  and 
consideration  of  each  individual  case.  In  most  instances  it  is  then  quite 
obvious. 

Treatment. — Haemoptysis  must  be  treated  on  the  principles  applic- 
able to  haemorrhages  in  general,  but  its  management  will  necessarily  vary 
according  to  its  cause.  Ordinarily,  when  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
lungs,  the  chief  indications  which  require  attention  are  to  keep  the 
patient  entirely  at  rest,  in  a  cool  room,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with 
the  head  rather  high  ;  to  calm  any  mental  excitement  or  dread ;  to  give 
low  diet;  to  subdue  cough  as  much  as  possible;  to  give  ice  to  suck 
freely  ;  and  to  administer  astringents,  with  cardiac  sedatives  or  depressants. 
Gallic  acid  in  full  closes  with  opium  every  two  or  three  hours  ;  pyrogallic 
acid;  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  ;  dilute  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  with 
alum;  turpentine,  internally  or  by  inhalation;  ergot;  and  tincture  or 
liquid  extract  of  hamamelis,  are  amongst  the  chief  remedies  used.  The 
subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin,  ergotinin,  or  sclerotic  acid  has  de- 
servedly come  into  much  repntein  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis.  Digitalis 
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is  of  °reat  value  if  the  heart  is  acting  excitedly  or  inefficiently.  _  Saline 
are  very  useful  in  plethoric  patients,  or  if  there  are  indications 
of  portal  congestion;  and  some  practitioners  have  recourse  to  venesec- 
tion or  local  abstraction  of  blood,  but  this  is  rarely  a  desirable  plan  of 
treatment.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  chest  is  often  exceedingly 
beneficial,  but  it  must  be  done  carefully,  the  ice  being  removed  by 
decrees.  Dry-cupping  over  the  chest  is  serviceable  in  some  cases.  It  is 
occasionally  useful,  when  a  case  does  not  yield  to  ordinary  treatment,  to 
draw  the  blood  towards  the  limbs  by  means  of  hot  foot-baths;  or  to 
apply  ligatures  around  the  extremities,  should  the  patient  be  sinking 
from  loss  of  blood,  so  as  to  confine  the  blood  to  the  head  and  trunk.  In 
extreme  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to  liave  recourse  to  transfusion  of 
blood.  In  hemorrhage  vicarious  of  menstruation,  or  due  to  stoppage  of 
bleeding  from  piles,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  lower  extremities, 
or  around  the  anus,  is  said  to  do  good.  In  all  cases  of  haemoptysis  to 
any  considerable  amount,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  patient  under 
observation  until  any  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  lungs  has  entirely  passed  away.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to 
this  symptom,  everything  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  must  be  avoided ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  improved  by  proper 
dieting,  and  by  the  administration  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  or 
other  suitable  remedies.  In  some  forms  of  hemoptysis,  as  in  many 
cardiac  cases,  it  is  not  desirable  to  check  the  discharge  of  blood ;  in 
others  no  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CATARRH— CORYZA— A  COLD. 

Before  considering  the  diseases  affecting  the  several  parts  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  a  brief  description  will  be  given  of  the  condition  whicli 
frequently  results  from  taking  cold  in  some  way  or  other,  and  which 
has  been  specially  designated  catarrh  or  a  cold.  The  entire  system  is 
affected,  but  the  more  characteristic  phenomena  are  due  to  a  catarrhal 
inflammation,  involving  mainly  the  conjunctivae,  and  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  upper  air-passages,  namely,  the  nose  and  its  communicating 
Sinuses,  the  throat,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Not  uncommonly  it 
extends  into  the  bronchi  to  a  variable  extent;  and  sometimes  the  mouth, 
cesophagns,  stomach,  or  intestines  are  implicated.  The  complaint  most 
commonly  results  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  many  persons  are 
bable  to  repeated  attacks,  which  come  on  whenever  the  weather  is  un- 
favourable, and  especially  when  it  suddenly  becomes  damp  and  cold  ;  it 
may  probably  also  be  brought  on  by  irritating  fogs.  The  phenomena 
very  much  resemble  those  which  are  observed  in  influenza,  and  in  the 
early  gtage  of  measles;  as  well  as  thoso  which  arise  in  some  persons 
from  inhaling  the  emanations  from  hay,  ipecacuanha  powder,  and 
certain  other  vegetable  substances,  or  from  the  action  of  iodino  upon  the 
system. 
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Symptoms. — These  are  both  general  and  local,  and  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  are  observed  more  or  less  simultaneously.  The  patient  feels, 
chilly  and  ont  of  sorts,  indisposed  for  any  occupation  or  mental  effort, 
languid  and  tired,  and  has  a  sensation  of  general  aching  or  soreness  of 
the  limbs  and  body.  More  or  less  pyrexia  supervenes,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  rise  to  100°,  101°,  102°,  or  even  higher.  This  is 
accompanied  "with  a  somewhat  frequent  pulse,  usually  a  dry  skin,  furred, 
tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  concentrated  high-colourecL 
urine,  which  deposits  urates  on  standing.  Some  persons  feel  exceedingly 
weak  and  depressed  when  suffei'ing  from  catarrh,  and  especially  if  they 
have  been  previously  debilitated.  The  local  symptoms  are  in  accordance 
with  the  parts  involved  in  the  catarrhal  condition.  At  the  outset  various 
subjective  sensations  are  experienced,  namely,  headache,  especially  over 
the  forehead  and  temples,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  heaviness ;  pains 
about  the  face,  chiefly  of  a  neuralgic  character,  which  may  be  accom- 
panied with  tenderness  ;  smarting  of  the  eyelids,  and  aching  in  the  eye- 
balls ;  dryness  and  heat  of  the  nares ;  soreness  of  the  throat ;  and  not 
uncommonly  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neck.  Very  soon  the  eyes  become- 
red  and  begin  to  water  freely  ;  while  a  running  from  the  nose  sets  in,, 
which  is  specially  termed  coryza,  the  discharge  being  at  first  thin  and 
watery,  as  well  as  very  irritating,  so  that  it  makes  the  parts  over  which 
it  flows  red  and  sore.  Sneezing  is  often  a  troublesome  symptom.  On, 
examination  the  throat  is  seen  to  be  more  or  less  red  and  swollen,  and 
swallowing  is  painful;  while  the  catarrhal  condition  of  the  air- tube- 
gives  rise  to  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  cough,  and  pain  from  speaking 
or  coughing,  felt  in  the  course  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  If  it  extends, 
into  the  bronchi,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  oppression  or  tight- 
ness across  the  chest,  with  more  marked  cough,  wheezing,  and  other 
signs  of  bronchial  catarrh.  In  many  cases  partial  deafness  is  noticed,, 
owing  to  the  implication  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  ;  and  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  are  generally  impaired  or  lost.  Should  the  alimentary 
canal  be  involved,  this  may  be  indicated  by  soreness  along  the  oesophagus- 
during  deglutition;  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium;  complete 
anorexia ;  nausea  or  vomiting ;  and  diarrhoea  in  some  cases.  Occa- 
sionally a  slight  degree  of  catarrhal  jaundice  is  observed. 

Catarrh  assumes  different  degrees  of  intensity,  but  the  symptoms 
generally  increase  in  severity  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  gradually 
diminish.  The  nasal  discharge  becomes  more  abundant,  being  often- 
very  profuse,  and  it  alters  in  its  characters,  assuming  a  mucous  or 
muco-purulent  appearance.  Not  uncommonly  the  mouth  becomes  sore] 
and  herpes  appears  about  the  lips  ;  the  nostrils  are  also  often  sligbtlj 
ulcerated.  The  patient  generally  feels  worse  during  the  night,  when 
the  painful  sensations  increase,  and  consequently  sleep  is  liable  to  be 
much  disturbed.  Usually  complete  recovery  is  established  in  a  to- 
days, once  convalescence  sets  in;  but  in  some  instances  certain  sympj 
toms  l-emain  for  a  variable  period,  especially  general  debility,  loss  o| 
appetite,  cough,  or  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell  or  taste.  More- 
over, some  more  serious  affection  may  supervene, particularly  bronchitis 
or  other  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  A  simple  cold  is  especialrj 
liable  to  lead  to  these  results  in  very  young  or  old  persons,  in  (hose 
who  are  constitutionally  feeble  and  delicate,  or  in  those  who  are 
depressed  by  excessive  mental  or  bodily  work. 

Diagnosis.— The  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  readily  recognized,  1  ai 
care  must  be  exercised  in  discriminating  between  those  cases  which  are 
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siniDlv  due  to  a  cold,  and  those  in  which  the  phenomena  are  associated 
with  some   other  disease ,   especially  with  measles  or  epidemic  m- 


prosrnosis  is  generally  favourable,  and  the  circumstances  which  render 
catarrh  more  than  usually  serious  have  already  been  indicated.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  attacks  of  this  complaint  are  very  liable  to  be  re- 
peated and  even  to  become  habitual  at  certain  seasons. 

Treatment. -It  is  the  safest  plan  for  anyone  who  is  suffering  from  a 
cold  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  outset,  if  this  is  practicable, 
or  at  anv  rate  to  stop  indoors,  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  room.  Un- 
doubtedly its  effects  may  often  be  alleviated  or  prevented  by  lmme- 
diatelv  exciting  free  sweating.  For  this  purpose  a  warm  bath  or  a  foot- 
bath is  useful,  the  patient  going  immediately  afterwards  to  bed,  and 
having  some  hot  drink,  such  as  gruel,  wine-negus,  spirit  and  water,  or 
one  of  the  other  drinks  ordinarily  employed  for  this  purpose.  Certain 
medicines  are  also  useful,  of  which  the  most  efficient  are  a  saline 
draught  with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether;  or  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder. 
1  vapour,  hot-air,  or  Turkish  bath  often  proves  of  signal  service  m 
checkino-'a  cold  at  its  commencement.  Local  applications  have  been 
nmch  employed  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the  form  of  dry  inhala- 
tions of  iodine  and  other  agents;  and  of  combinations  made  into  snuffs, 
which  are  sniffed  up  into  the  nostrils.  Ferrier  recommends  a  snuff 
composed  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  gr.  ij,  nitrate  of  bismuth  5  vj, 
and  powdered  acacia,  5  ij,  of  which  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  may  be 
used  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Cocaine  has  also  been  found  usefiil  in 
checking  coryza,  either  as  a  spray,  or  by  inserting  into  the  nasal  cavities 
cotton- wool  impregnated  with  its  solution.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
the  prolonged  mastication  and  swallowing  of  a  dried  leaf  or  two  of  the 
eucalyptus°globulus  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  curing  a  cold. 

If  the  complaint  does  not  yield  at  the  commencement,  the  patient 
should  certainly  remain  in  bed,  and  be  kept  on  a  light  diet.  Some 
practitioners  lay  special  stress  on  limiting  the  amount  of  liquids  given, 
or  even  withholding  them  altogether.  With  regard  to  medicines,  these 
must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Generally  it  is  sufficient 
to  open  the  bowels,  and  to  give  a  saline  mixture,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  added  if  the  air-passages  are  much  affected, 
as  well  as  some  sedative  to  relieve  cough  if  this  is  excessive.  Should 
there  be  much  sickness,  an  effervescent  mixture  is  useful ;  and  it  may 
become  necessary  to  administer  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
diarrlnxn.  Some  agent  may  be  required  at  night,  in  order  to  procure 
sleep  and  relieve  pain,  if  there  is  much  debility  and  depression,  quinine 
is  a  valuable  medicine.  As  the  patient  tends  towards  convalescence,  the 
diet  should  be  improved  by  degrees,  and  a  little  wine  may  be  given 
with  advantage  at  this  time.  Complications  must  be  watched  for,  and 
treated  according  to  their  nature.  During  convalescence  tonics  are  very 
useful.  If  recovery  is  retarded,  as  well  as  in  cases  Avhere  attacks 
of  catarrh  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  change  of  air  to  some  genial 
district  or  climate  is  of  the  utmost  bent-lit. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

I.  ACUTE  CONGESTION"  AND  INFLAMMATION  —A f!TTTT7 
LARYNGITIS  AND  TRACHEITIS.  ' 

The  cases  of  acute  congestion  or  inflammation  affecting  the  main  air- 
tube  differ  muck  m  their  severity,  but  they  may  be  arranged  into  three 
mam  groups,  namely  :— 1.  Catarrhal,  which  includes  congestion  and 
various  degrees  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
2.  (Edematous,    where    there    is     considerable    sub-mucous  oedema" 
6.  Croupous,  diphtheritic,  or  membranous,  in  which  a  fibrinous  deposit  or 
so-called  false  membrane,  forms  upon  the  surface.    Before  discussing'  this 
class  of  diseases,  it  will  be  well  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation  regarding 
the  terms  croup  and  croupous.    Without  entering  into  any  discussion  a°s 
to  its  etymology,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  word  croup  was  original! 
employed  to  indicate  merely  a  particular  symptom,  namely,  shidulous 
breathing.    Subsequently  it  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  name  of  a 
supposed  disease  in  children  which  caused  this  symptom,  and  as  it  was  at 
one  time  believed  that  such  disease  was  invariably  membranous  laryn- 
gitis, the  term  croupous  afterwards  acquired  a  pathological  signification, 
becoming  associated  with  exudations  or  deposits  of  a  fibrinouscharacter! 
Then,  as  knowledge  advanced,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  croupy 
symptoms  might  arise  from  other  morbid  conditions,  the  form  of 
laryngitis  which  is  characterized  by  the  deposit  of  fibrinous  material 
was  specially  named  croupous,  and  the  term  was  afterwards  extended  to 
croupous  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  in  which  this  kind  of  exuda- 
tion forms.    Moreover,  when  it  was  found  that  the  phenomena  of 
croup  might  result  from  laryngeal  spasm,  this  was  named  by  French 
writers  false  croup,  as  distinguished  from  true  croup,  in  which  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  inflammation,  and  later  writers  have  made 
further  divisions,  according  to  their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  conditions  upon  which  croupy  symptoms  might  depend.  At 
present  the  word  croup  is  often  employed  very  indefinitely,  as  the 
designation  of  a  group  of  cases,  occurring  chiefly  in  children,  which 
are  characterized  by  laryngeal  obstruction,  with  consequent  stridulous 
breathing  and  other  phenomema,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
maybe  due  to  either  of  the  varieties  of  laryngitis  already  mentioned, 
as  well  as  to  laryngeal  spasm  or  so-called  laryngismus  'stridulus.  It 
would  be  well,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  some  years  ago  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  to  use  the  term  merely  as  a  clinical  definition,  implying 
laryngeal  obstruction  with  febrile  symptoms,  occurring  in  children. 

lEtiology  and  Pathology. — Exciting  causes. — The  causes  by  which 
acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx-  and  trachea,  varying  in  hind  and 
degree,  is  liable  to  be  produced  may  be  arranged  as  follows.— 1.  Direct 
irritation,  from  breathing  very  cold  air,  especially  if  at  the  same  lime 
damp,  hot  air  or  steam,  acrid  vapours,  or  air  containing  irritating 
particles,  including  Togs;  or  from  swallowing  boiling  or  corrosive  liquids. 
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•>  Excessive  coughing ;  or  violent  exercise  of  the  voice,  in  speaking,  shout- 
ing and  siiiiiiii"-.  3.  Organic  diseases  affecting  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
such  as  ulcers '"or  growths.  4.  Local  injuries  or  operations.  5.  Direct 
amosure  of  the  front  of  the  neck  to  a  cold  draught.  6.  General  exposure 
to  cold,  the  larynx  being  either  involved  alone,  or  along  with  other 
mucous  surfaces.  7.  Extension  of  inflammation  from  the  nose  or 
pharynx,  or  from  the  structures  of  the  neck;  or  occasionally  upwards 
from* the  bronchi.  8.  Certain  acute  fevers,  in  which  the  intianimatoiy 
condition  occurs  either  as  a  part  of  the  disease,  or  as  a  complication, 
especially  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  influenza, 
erysipelas,  measles,  and  typhus  fever.    9.  Secondary  syphilis. 

The  etiology  of  certain  special  forms  of  laryngitis  demands  separate 
notice.  (Edematous  laryngitis  generally  follows  some  previous  laryngeal 
disease,  or  it  may  be  set  up  by  operative  procedures  for  such  disease ; 
sometimes  it  appears  to  be  due  to  mere  cold.  It  is  also  particularly 
liable  to  result  from  swallowing  boiling  liquids  ;  this  usually  happens 
amou<?  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  water 
oat  of  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle.  Laryngeal  inflammation  complicating 
erysipelas  is  likewise  prone  to  be  attended  with  oedema ;  as  well  as  that 
which  spreads  from  the  throat  or  neck.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that 
cedema  of  the  glottis  sometimes  occurs  without  any  definite  inflamma- 
tion, as  the  result  of  septic  inhalation,  or  as  a  complication  of  some  of 
the  acute  specific  fevers ;  it  may  even  be  a  simple  dropsy  associated 
with  renal  disease,  or  exceptionally  with  cardiac  or  venous  obstruction. 

The  pathology  of  croupous  laryngitis  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy. 
French  writers  have  always  regarded  it  as  being  identical  with 
laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  therefore  as  invariably  resulting  from  infection; 
this  is  also  the  view  now  maintained  by  many  authorities  in  this  and 
other  countries.  The  common  belief,  however,  is  that  there  is  a  distinct 
form  of  croupous  laryngitis,  which  is  entirely  independent  of 
diphtheria,  and  results  from  causes  which  affect  the  larynx  locally, 
and  especially  exposure  to  cold,  particularly  to  northerly  or  north- 
easterly winds,  or  a  general  chill  of  the  body.  The  subject  was  investi- 
gated some  years  ago  by  a  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  and  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  membranous  laryngitis 
and  tracheitis  were  clearly  proved  to  be  of  a  diphtheritic  nature, 
but  in  exceptional  instances  this  condition  was  traceable  to  other  causes 
acting  locally,  namely,  exposure  to  cold,  the  inhalation  of  hot  water  or 
steam,  the  contact  of  acids,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
larynx,  and  a  cut-throat.  The  complaint  also  occurred  occasionally 
as  an  accompaniment  of  measles,  scarlatina,  or  typhoid  fever,  inde- 
pendenl  of  any  ascertained  exposure  to  the  special  diphtheritic  infec- 
tion. As  a  complication  membranous  laryngitis  has  likewise  been 
described  in  connection  with  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  and  erysipelas. 
Probably  in  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  material  would  not  be 
found  to  contain  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus.  The  Committee  above- 
mentioned  found  that  the  majority  of  cases  exhibiting  croupal  symptoms 
definitely  traceable  to  cold  were  of  the  nature  of  laryngeal  catarrh,  and 
wis  is  the  common  experience* 

Predi#posiug  Cannes. — The  different  forms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  arc  all  predisposed  to  by  certain  conditions,  namely, 
a  lax,  weakly,  and  ill-nourished  state  of  the  system;  the  gouty  state 
probably;  effeminate  habits;  immoderate  wrapping-Hp  of  tho  neck; 
■previous   attacks,  especially  if   repeated  ;   and  a  climate  or  season 
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characterized  by  a  cold  moist  atmosphere,  cold  winds,  or  rapid  changes 
of  temperature,  the  complaint  being  therefore  more  prevalent  during 
winter  and  spring.  Males  suffer  more  than  females.  As  regards  ao-e 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh  is  most  common  among  adults;  but°the  more- 
intense  forms  of  the  disease  are  chiefly  met  with  daring  childhood 
especially  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  year,  though  they  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life.  Unfavourable  sanitary  conditions  predispose  to 
croup ;  and  children  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  chiefly  suffer  from 
this  complaint. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  appearances  in  laryngitis  and 
tracheitis  will  differ  according  to  the  nature  and  products  of  the  morbid 
changes.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  only  more  or  less  congested. 
In  catarrhal  laryngitis  bright  redness  is  usually  observed,  with  swellings 
opacity,  and  slight  softening  of  the  membrane.  Spots  of  epithelial 
erosion  are  common,  especially  at  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  vocal 
cords,  but  actual  ulceration  is  very  rare.  After  a  time  secretion  forms, 
which  is  sometimes  very  viscid,  containing  an  abundance  of  cells. 
(Edematous  laryngitis  is  characterized  by  the  accumulation  of  serum  in 
the  sub-mucous  tissue,  especially  where  this  tissue  is  very  lax,  which 
gives  rise  to  much  translucent  swelling,  with  a  sodden,  flabby  condition 
of  the  structures,  but  the  redness  is  less  marked.  CEdema  may  be 
present  without  any  sign  of  inflammation.  Very  rarely  sero-purulent 
or  purulent  fluid  infiltrates  the  tissues — -phlegmonous  laryngitis ;  or  laryn- 
geal perichondritis  and  its  consecpiences  may  ensue.  In  low  fevers, 
gangrene  may  supervene.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  a  vario- 
lous eruption  may  occur  in  the  larynx,  followed  by  ulceration  ;  and  that 
ulcers  are  sometimes  met  with  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  Bright's 
disease,  and  other  affections. 

The  special  anatomical  character  of  croupous  laryngitis  is  that  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  covered  to  a  variable  extent 
with  croupous  exudation  or  so-called  false  membrane,  the  epithelium  being 
destroyed.  In  appearance  and  general  structure  this  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  diphtheritic  material.  It  may  be  limited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  surface,  or  to  separate  patches ;  or  may  cover  the  whole  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  occasionally  extending  even  into  the  smaller  bronchi. 
Its  main  seat  is  said  to  be  the  trachea.  In  thickness  the  deposit  may 
range  from  a  mere  film  to  two  or  three  lines  or  more,  and  it  is  sometimes 
laminated.  The  consistence  varies,  but  the  material  is  generally  toler- 
ably tough,  compact,  and  adherent  for  a  time,  finally  becoming  detached. 
Its  under  surface  frequently  presents  little  points  of  extravasated  blood. 
A  fresh  deposit  not  uncommonly  forms  after  the  membrane  is  separated,, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  several  times.  Under  the  microscope  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  or  finely-fibrillated  substance,  in  which 
abundant  cells  are  involved.  There  is  very  little  swelling  of  the  mucous- 
membrane  as  a  rule ;  and  its  intimate  structure  is  but  little  or  not  at 
all  affected. 

When  death  results  from  acute  laryngitis,  especially  the  membranous 
variety,  some  of  the  following  morbid  conditions  are  usually  present, 
namely,  bronchitis;  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs ;  lobular  or 
lobar  pneumonia;  localized  insufflation  and  pulmonary  collapse  in 
different  spots ;  distension  of  the  heart  and  venous  system  with  dark 
blood;  venous  congestion  of  the  organs  generally;  and  slight  serous 
effusions.  The  lymphatic  glands  which  are  situated  beneath  the 
thyroid  body  on  each  side  of  the  trachea  may  be  enlarged. 
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Symptoms— The  clinical  history  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  main 
Lir-tube  differs  in  the  several  varieties  of  this  disease,  and  therefore  each 
form  calls  for  separate  consideration. 

1.  Acute  Catarrhal  Laryngitis  and  Tracheitis.  Laryngeal  and  Tracheal 
Catarrh.  Cynanche  Laryngea.— This  variety  assumes  very  different 
SeTees  of  severity,  but  the  following  are  the  usual  symptoms  observed 
gu  adults  :— Unpleasant  sensations  are  experienced  over  the  windpipe, 
such  as  dryness,  roughness,  constriction,  soreness,  burning,  or  tickling, 
which  are  increased  by  coughing  or  speaking.  Some  of  these  are  chiefly 
complained  of  when  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  is  involved,  but  when 
the  trachea  is  affected  much  soreness  is  felt  behind  the  sternum. 
Swallowing  is  often  rather  painful.  The  voice  is  husky,  and  frequently 
hoarse  or  clacked,  or  it  may  become  quite  lost.  Cough  is  in  many  cases, 
a  prominent  symptom,  tbere  heing  a  constant  tendency  to  paroxysmal 
attacks.  It  is  harsb  or  hoarse  in"  quality;  or  may  become  completely 
aphonic.  The  patient  is  also  often  disposed  to  hawk  repeatedly.  At 
Erst  there  is  no  expectoration,  but  after  a  while  a  little  clear  viscid 
mucus  may  be  expelled  with  difficulty,  this  subsequently  becoming 
more  abundant  and  muco-purulent.  Respiration  is  not  much  interfered 
with  in  ordinary  cases,  but  it  may  be  seriously  impeded  from  spasm. 
In  some  cases  of  catarrhal  laryngitis  there  are  no  general  symptoms,, 
hut  usually  more  or  less  pyrexia  is  observed. 

Catarrhal  laryngitis  occurring  in  young  children  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  tar  more  serious  symptoms,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  air-tube- 
in  such  subjects  ;  to  the  edges  of  the  glottis  becoming  glued  together  by 
viscid  secretion  ;  and  to  the  special  tendency  to  laryngeal  spasm.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  condition  present  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  commonly  designated  croup,  constituting  what  has  been 
termed  siridulous  laryngitis  or  inflammatory  croup.  Therefore  it  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  here  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
diseases  as  they  occur  in  children. 

An  attack  of  idiopathic  or  primary  croup  is  frequently  preceded  by  some 
premonitory  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two,  such  as  slight  harsh  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  sore-throat ;  with  a  little  pyrexia  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. In  some  cases,  however,  the  complaint  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  without  any  previous  warning.  An  attack  of  croup  usually  sets  in 
during  the  night,  while  the  child  is  asleep  ;  and  when  established,  the 
symptoms  are  very  characteristic. 

"  Local. — The  voice  is  at  first  harsh  and  hoarse,  or  at  times  cracked  and 
shrill,  finally  becoming  a  mere  whisper,  or  being  completely  lost. 
Paroxysms  of  spasmodic  "croupy"  cough  come  on,  short,  sharp,  and 
abrupt  in  character;  dry;  of  high  pitch;  and  of  somewhat  metallic, 
clanging,  or  brassy  quality.  The  cough  is  interrupted  by  a  shrill, 
ringing,  whistling,  or  "crowing"  inspiration.  Soon  it  becomes  husky 
ami  muffled,  and  at  last  loses  all  sound.  Respiration  is  greatly  impeded, 
and  presents  some  peculiar  characters.  The  act  is  laboured,  and  attended 
with  more  or  less  violent  effort ;  it  is  also  prolonged,  and  therefore  not 
frequent ;  while  inspiration  is  accompanied  with  a  high-pitched,  metallic, 
sibilant,  or  wheezing  stridor,  which  may  be  heard  at  some  distance 
from  the  patient. 

These  symptoms  are  not  persistent,  there  being  intervals  of  complete 
or  comparative  ease,  especially  during  the  day.  In  severe  cases,  how- 
ever, or  in  the  advanced  stage  of  those  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue, 
there  may  be  scarcely  any  remissions.    The  paroxysms  of  dyspncoa  are 
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commonly  believed  to  be  partly  caused  by  spasm  of  the  muscles,  but 
JNTiemeyer  maintained  that  those  are  paralyzed. 

The  child  often  grasps  its  throat,  or  puts  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  as  it- 
attempting  to  remove  some  obstruction,  and  if  old  enough  may  complain 
of  local  pain.  A  little  thick  viscid  mucus  is  sometimes  brought  up  by 
coughing.    Deglutition  is  difficult  in  some  cases. 

General. — At  first  the  general  symptoms  are  of  a  febrile  character, 
and  the  temperature  may  rise  to  102°,  103°,  or  more;  the  pulse  being 
frequent,  full,  and  hard.  Subsequently,  however,  the  pyrexia  abates- 
and  in  severe  cases  the  prominent  signs  are  those  associated  with  im- 
perfect aeration  of  blood  and  general  venous  congestion,  which  are  inten- 
sified during  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  Ultimately  in  fatal  cases 
gradual  or  rapid  suffocation  ensues,  attended  with  the  phenomena  of 
apneea.  Pulmonary  complications  frequently  arise,  and  the  danger  is 
thus  increased.  A  good  many  cases  of  croup  recover,  however,  if  there 
has  only  been  catarrhal  inflammation. 

2.  (Edematous  Laryngitis. — (Edema  may  supervene  very  rapidly,  and 
in  the  course  of  an  apparently  slight  attack  of  laryngeal  catarrh.  It 
is  a  highly  dangerous  condition,  and  if  not  relieved,  may  cause  speedy 
suffocation.  The  characteristic  features  of  cedematous  laryngitis  are  a 
,sensation  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx ;  more  marked 
dysphagia  than  in  the  catarrhal  form ;  and  urgent  dyspnoea  of  laryngeal 
characters,  inspiration  being  whistling  or  hissing,  but  expiration  being 
comparatively  or  quite  easy.  Voice  is  completely  lost ;  and  cough 
becomes  also  aphonic.  It  is  usually  believed  that  spasm  of  the  glottis 
aids  in  the  causation  of  dyspnoea  in  cases  of  cedematous  laryngitis  ;  but 
some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  muscles  are  paralyzed.  (Edema 
of  the  glottis  from  any  cause  gives  rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

The  general  symptoms  are  indicative  of  more  or  less  grave  inter- 
ference with  the  respiratory  functions,  and  consequent  deficient  blood- 
aeration,  with  venous  stagnation. 

3.  Croupous,  Plastic,  or  Membranous  Laryngitis.  Membranous  Group. 
True  Group.  Gynanche  Trachealis. — It  is  scarcely  practicable  or  neces- 
sary to  give  a  distinct  clinical  history  of  this  form  of  laryngitis.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  that  already  described  as  belonging 
to  laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  in  most  instances,  but  not  always,  diphthe- 
ritic deposits  may  be  observed  on  the  throat,  the  laiyngeal  condition 
being  either  primary  or  secondary.  This  disease  may  occur  in  adults. 
When  it  affects  children,  or  when  they  are  the  subject  of  membranous 
laryngitis  from  any  other  cause,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  already 
described  as  characteristic  of  inflammatory  croup,  but  they  tend  to  be 
more  urgent,  and  the  termination  is  very  frequently  fatal.  Flakes  or 
larger  fragments,  or  even  casts  of  false  membrane  may  be  expectorated, 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  temporary  or  permanent  relief.  Secondary 
membranous  croup,  supervening  in  the  course  of  febrile  exanthemata, 
will  be  revealed  by  more  or  less  severe  symptoms  indicative  of  laryn- 
geal obstruction. 

Physical  Examination. — 1.  Examination  of  the  throat,  by  inspection 
and  the  use  of  the  finger,  may  reveal  the  condition  of  the  epiglottis,  should 
it  lie  red  and  swollen  ;  and  also  the  presence  of  oedema.  2.  Auscultation 
over  the  windpipe  may  detect  changes  in  the  laryngeal  breath-soundj 
or  local  mucous  rales  ;  or  sometimes  in  membranous  croup  a  peculiar 
rhonchua,  named  tremblotement,  is  heard  during  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, supposed  to  bo  due  to  the  flapping  of  a  piece  of  false  mombraue ; 
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probably  this  sound  can  be  produced  by  thick  mucus.  3.  Laryngoscopy 
is  often  difficult  to  carry  out  in  acute  inflammatory  cases,  and  may  be 
impossible.  Should  it  be  practicable,  it  would  probably  reveal  bright 
redness,  turgidity,  swelling,  cod  em  a,  or  alteration  in  shape  of  different 
parts;  or  thick  secretion  or  membranous  deposit  might  perhaps  be 
visible.  If  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  can  be  studied,  it  is  often 
observed  that  they  are  imperfectly  approximated  during  phonation, 
owinij  to  paresis  of  the  thyro-arytenoidei  interni  muscles.  In  some  cases 
She  arytenoid&us  is  affected,  indicated  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  glottis 
remaining  open  during  phonation,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  space,  with 
the  apex  "directed  forwards.  4.  Examination  of  the  chest  frequently  indi- 
cates more  or  less  interference  with  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
particularly  in  cases  of  cedematous  or  croupous  laryngitis,  and  especially 
when  children  are  affected.  The  pulmonary  sound  may  be  obscured  by 
si  loud  laryngeal  sound;  and  mucous  rales  are  sometimes  heard  over 
the  chest.  Pulmonary  complications  give  rise  to  their  own  special 
physical  signs. 

Course,  duration,  and  Terminations. — The  course  and  duration  of 
eases  of  laryngeal  catarrh  vary  considerably.  Recovery  is  the  usual 
termination,  but  the  affection  is  very  liable  to  recur,  or  may  become 
chronic;  in  young  children  it  sometimes  proves  fatal.  (Edematous 
laryngitis  is  often  fatal,  and  death  may  take  place  very  suddenly  or  with 
great  rapidity.  Croupous  laryngitis  in  children  usually  runs  a  remittent, 
coarse,  exacerbations  occurring  during  the  night ;  occasionally  it  pro- 
gresses continuously.  Some  cases  terminate  within  twenty-four  hours,, 
and  most  end  within  five  days;  the  duration  may,  however,  be  pro- 
longed for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Most  cases  end  fatally,  but  a  certain 
proportion  recover.  Death  generally  results  from  apnoea,  but  may  be- 
due  to  asthenia.  Improvement  is  indicated  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
local  and  general  symptoms  ;  at  the  same  time  the  cough  becoming 
looser,  with  more  abundant  muco-purulent  expectoration,  or  sometimes  a 
quantity  of  exudation  being  expelled,  if  there  has  been  a  membranous 
deposit. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  between  affections  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  former.  In 
children  the  different  forms  of  acute  laryngitis  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  whooping-cough;  from  bronchial  catarrh  with  a  tendency  to 
spasm;  as  well  as  from  other  conditions  affecting  the  larynx  itself, 
namely,  laryngismus  stridulus ;  acute  exacerbations  in  connection  with 
chronic  diseases,  such  as  morbid  growths  ;  and  conditions  resulting. from 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  or  from  external  injury.  Only  laryn- 
gismus need  be  specially  noticed  here,  but  the  importance  of  carrying 
ont  a  thorough  examination  in  all  cases  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  more  sudden  as  regards  the  onset  and 
cessation  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  ;  and  these  are  often  brought  on 
by  some  obvious  cause.  The  patient  is  commonly  rickety.  A  history 
of  previous  similar  attacks  can  generally  be  obtained.  There  may  be 
signs  of  general  convulsions,  with  turning-in  of  the  thumbs.  The 
characteristic  cough  of  croup  is  not  present,  but  the  child  often  cries. 
There  is  complete  restoration  between  the  paroxysms.  Pyrexia  is 
absent. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  different  forms  of  laryngitis. 
Laryngeal  catarrh  is  most  common  in  adults  ;  it  has  less  severe  symptoms, 
and  no  croupous  cough,  bat  more  abundant  expectoration  ;  there  is  but 
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little  pyrexia ;  and  the  complaint  is  often  accompanied  with  much  nasal 
catarrh.  (Edematous  laryngitis  is  rare  in  children,  except  as  the  result 
of  drinking  boiling  water.  Tt  generally  supervenes  in  other  cases  upon 
some  previous  disease  of  the  larynx.  Expiration  is  comparatively  easy 
Cough  soon  becomes  completely  aphonic ;  and  the  voice  is  also  lost 
The  oedematons  parts  may  be  seen  or  felt.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  hi 
many  eases  to  recognize  the  nature  of  an  inflammatory  croupy  attach  in 
children.  Catarrhal  laryngitis  may,  however,  be  often  distinguished  by 
thefact  that  the  patient  is  subject  to  similar  attacks  in  cold  seasons- 
while  the  symptoms  are  less  severe  and  more  remittent;  and  the  termif 
nation  is  not  often  fatal.  Diphtheria  involving  the  larynx  may  be 
generally  diagnosed  from  other  forms  of  laryngitis  by  the  following 
considerations  : — 1.  The  complaint  maybe  epidemic,  or  a  history  of  con- 
tagion maybe  traceable.  2.  Premonitory  general  illness  may  have  been 
felt  for  some  days,  with  a  tendency  to  asthenia.  3.  Marked  throat- 
symptoms  are  usually  present,  preceding  the  laryngeal  symptoms. 
4.  The  glands  about  the  jaw  are  enlarged.  5.  Epistaxis  and  albuminuria 
frequently  occur.  6.  Examination  of  the  throat  reveals  the  diphtheritic 
deposit ;  or  there  may  be  a  nasal  discharge.  When  laryngeal  diphtheria 
is  primary,  and  the  throat  is  free  from  disease,  the  diagnosis  becomes 
very  difficult  if  no  history  of  diphtheria  can  be  obtained.  Croupous 
laryngitis  arising  from  other  causes  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
recognize  positively,  unless  false  membrane  were  expelled.  Bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  membrane  might  determine  whether  it  is 
truly  diphtheritic  or  not.  Laryngoscopic  examination  might  afford 
some  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  several  forms  of  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation. 

Prognosis. — All  forms  of  laryngitis  are  to  be  regarded  as  serious. 
The  (edematous  variety  is  very  grave,  especially  that  form  which  is  due 
to  the  swallowing  of  boiling  liquids.  Membranous  croup  is  a  most 
fatal  disease.  The  prognosis  is  worse  in  young  infants  ;  and  there  is 
more  danger  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  local 
symptoms,  the  degree  of  interference  with  respiration,  and  the  signs 
of  deficient  blood-aeration.  Early  treatment  gives  a  decidedly  better 
chance  of  recovery. 

Treatment. — There  are  certain  general  matters  which  demand 
attention  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  varieties  of  acnte  laryngeal  in- 
flammation. The  patient  should  remain  in  a  warm  room,  the  tempera- 
ture being  kept  uniformly  at  from  63°  to  65°,  and  the  air  rendered  moist 
by  means  of  steam.  In  the  case  of  children  it  is  advisable  to  make  a 
tent  over  the  bed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  air  considerably.  All  exposure  must  be  avoided,  the  throat  and 
chest  being  warmly  covered.  Rest  to  the  larynx  is  imperative,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  obtained  ;  and  patients  should  be  urged  to  restrain  cough  as 
much  as  possible,  if  it  should  be  irritable  and  violent. 

In  the  case  of  adults  the  assiduous  employment  of  inhalations  of 
steam  is  one  of  the  chief  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  some  tincture  of 
benzoin  or  hop  may  be  added  to  the  inhaler,  or  a  few  drops  of  chloroform 
occasionally,  should  there  be  much  tendency  to  spasm.  The  inhalation  of 
conine  vapour  (B.P.)  may  also  be  useful.  If  the  attack  results  from  a  cold, 
it  is  desirable  to  excite  diaphoresis,  by  means  of  warm  drinks,  a  hot  or 
vapoui-bath,  and  external  warmth.  The  diligent  employment  of  hoi  ap- 
plications over  the  front  of  (he  neck  i-s  useful,  such  as  a-  sponge  dipped  in 
boiling  water  and  then  squeezed  dry.  Some  practitioners  prefer  cold  npph- 
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carious.  If  the  inflammation  is  advancing,  and  especially  if  it  has  spread 
from  the  throat,  it  lias  been  recommended  to  apply  directly  and  efficiently 
a  solution  of  some  astringent,  either  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  or  by  the  aid 
of  an  atomizer.  Nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  tincture  of  iron,  chloride  of 
■zinc,  and  tannin  are  the  substances  chiefly  employed  in  this  manner,  but 
the  desirability  of  applying  such  remedies  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
questionable.  Cocaine  might  be  useful  in  some  cases.  In  severe  cases 
an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  tartar  emetic  at  the  outset  is  sometimes 
decidedly  beneficial.  Occasionally  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply  a  few 
leeches  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  opened  ;  and  a  diaphoretic  saline 
mixture  may  be  given.  If  there  is  much  distressing  cough,  some  seda- 
iire  may  be  administered  with  due  precautions,  such  as  compound 
tincture  of  camphor  or  small  doses  of  morphine. 

The  treatment  of  children  must  be  similar,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  inflammation  may  be,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  prompt 
in  attending  to  the  first  indications  of  anything  wrong  in  connection 
■with  the  wind-pipe  in  such  subjects.  A  warm  bath  should  be  employed 
immediately,  the  patient  being  then  dried  and  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
while  hot  sponges  are  constantly  applied  over  the  larynx.  The  per- 
sistent use  of  cold  compresses  has  been  advocated,  and  is  certainly 
deserving  of  more  extended  fecial.  If  the  symptoms  are  at  all  severe, 
unquestionably  great  relief  often  follows  the  action  of  an  emetic,  though 
Jfiemeyer  affirmed  that  "  emetics  are  only  indicated  where  obstruct- 
ing croup-membranes  play  a  part  in  producing  the  dyspnoea,  and  when 
the  child's  efforts  at  coughing  are  insufficient  to  expel  them."  Tartar 
emetic  and  ipecacuanha  are  preferred  by  many  practitioners,  and  may 
be  given  to  robust  children  ;  but  sulphate  of  zinc  answers  best  in 
weakly  subjects. 

Weeding  has  been  extensively  practised  in  the  treatment  of  croup, 
but  is  seldom  indicated.  Leeches  are  often  of  great  service  in  the  case 
of  healthy,  plethoric  children,  when  employed  at  an  early  period, 
■especially  if  there  are  signs  of  local  blood -stasis.  They  are  best  applied 
over  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum,  the  number  being  regulated 
according  to  circumstances.  I  am  personally  strongly  opposed  to 
the  administration  of  calomel,  which  is  advocated  by  some,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  purgative  at  the  commencement.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  freely  open,  and  for  this  purpose  enemata  answer  best.  It  "is 
difficult  to  determine  what  internal  remedies  are  most  serviceable  in  the 
treatment  of  laryngeal  inflammation  in  children,  but  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  most  benefit  is  derived  at  fii-st  from  a  saline  mixture,  containing 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  combined  with  small  doses  of  antimonial 
or  ipecacuanha  wine.  The  cough  must  be  rather  encouraged  than 
checked,  unless  it  is  unduly  severe,  and  therefore  sedatives  are  generally 
contra-indicated.  Later  on  stimulant  expectorants  are  required,  such  as 
■carbonate  of  ammonium,  with  spirit  of  chloroform,  and  syrup  of  squill. 
Alkaline  bicarbonates,  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  potassium  may 
also  be  serviceable.  Dr.  Ringer  advocates  the  administration  of  drop 
dorses  of  tincture  of  aconite  at  short  intervals  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
laryngitis. 

Attention  to  diet  is  often  of  much  importance  in  cases  of  acute  laryn- 
gitis. At  first  the  food  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk,  with  cooling 
drinks,  but,  nourishing  soups  or  meat-juices  are  required  when  the  vital 
•organs  show  any  signs  of  failure.     Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  usually 
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needed  unless  some  pulmonary  complication  supervenes.  If  nourishment 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
nutrient  enemata. 

Counter-irritation  is  not  attended  with  much  benefit  in  croup,  but 
Dr.  "William  Squire  considers  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to 
the  sides  of  the  neck  of  some  service,  especially  if  covered  with  water- 
dressing. 

The  question  of  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  is  in  many  cases  one 
of  the  greatest  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  symptoms  increase 
in  gravity  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  if  signs  of  apncea  set  in,  the  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  without  delay,  as  affording  the  only  chance 
of  recovery,  due  care  being  taken  both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the 
subsequent  treatment.  Intubation  has  not  proved  successful  in  my 
experience. 

For  cedematons  laryngitis  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  emeticl 
which  act  with  rapidity  ;  the  constant  sucking  of  fragments  of  ice  ;  and 
efficient  scarification.    In  case  of  need  tracheotomy  must  be  resorted  to. 

Secondary  croup  calls  for  the  administration  of  stimulants,  along  with 
abundant  nutriment.  Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  mineral  acids 
are  the  most  efficient  medicines  in  this  affection. 

Complications  must  be  treated  as  they  aiise.  Signs  of  apncea  must  be 
combated  by  the  usual  measures.  It  is  necessary  in  cases  of  recovery  to- 
exercise  great  care  during  convalescence.  As  prophylactic  measures  in 
those  subject  to  croupy  attacks,  cold  douching  of  the  throat  and  chest, 
with  dry  friction  afterwards;  the  wearing  of  suitable  warm  clothing;, 
the  avoidance  of  cold  damp  winds  and  night  air,  and  change  to  a 
suitable  climate,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to. 

II.  CHRONIC  ORGANIC  DISEASES. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  separate  account  of  each  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx  and  trachea  which  come  under  this  category ;  and 
afterwards  to  discuss  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  as  a 
whole. 

A.  Chronic  Laryngeal  Congestion— Chuonic  Laryngitis- 
Chronic  Laryngeal  Catarrh. 

JEtiology.— The  larynx  may  remain  chronically  affected  as  a  sequel  of 
acute  laryngitis,  but  the  chief  causes  of  the  conditions  now  under  con- 
sideration are:— 1.  'Excessive  use  of  the  voice,  in  speaking,  shouting,  or 
sino-ino-  A  form  of  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  constitutes  the  duet 
morbid  condition  in  the  so-called  clergyman's  sore-throat.  2.  Extension  of 
irritation  from  the  throat  or  nose.  3.  Some  local  irritation  in  the  larynx, 
especially  from  ulceration  or  morbid  growths  ;  and  also  exteriwl  pressure 
unm,  this  tube.  Chronic  laryngitis  is  often  a  part  of  laryngeal  phthisis 
or  syphilitic  disease,  and  frequently  aggravates  the  symptoms  m  <  hose 
and  other  local  conditions.  4.  Irritation  of  the  recurrent^  nerve.  ...  Hah,  tun 
inhalation  of  irritant  particles,  smoke,  or  gases.  6.  Abuse  of  alcohol, 
Inhuccn,  or  hot  condiments,  etc.  7.  Occasionally  general  plethora  ;  oi  . 
constitutional  condition,  probably  gouty,  attended  with  a  disposition  to 
chronic  congestion  or  catarrh  of  mucous  surfaces. 

Anatomical  Characters.-These  differ  according  to  the  duration 
seat,  and  extent  of  the  affection  ;  and  the  variety  which  it  assumes. 
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^More  or  less  hyperemia  is  generally  observed,  and  the  veins  may  be 
evidently  enlarged,  especially  on  the  epiglottis.  The  mucous  membrane 
tends  to  become  thickened  and  firm  in  course  of  time,  as  well  as  the 
submucous  tissue.  In  some  instances  certain  parts  of  the  larynx  are 
greatly  thickened,  and  this  is  said  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  the 
epiglottis,  the  arytasno-epiglottidean  folds,  or  the  false  vocal  cords.  Small 
warty  growths  may  form,  especially  on  the  vocal  cords — "  chorditis 
tuberom  "  (Tiirck).  Polypoid  growths  are  stated  to  be  not  uncommon 
results  of  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh.  Sometimes  a  state  of  chronic 
oedema  is  present.  The  surface  is  either  dry  and  shining  ;  or  presents 
small  collections  of  mucus,  or  more  abundant  secretion.  In  one  form — 
laryngitis  sicca — the  secretion  tends  to  dry,  and  to  form  adherent  scabs  or 
crusts.  The  canal  of  the  air-tube  may  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and  its 
inner  surface  uneven.  The  vocal  cords  usually  present  a  pinkish, 
slightly  thickened  appearance ;  in  some  cases  chronic  laryngitis  is 
limited  to  one  of  these  cords.  Erosions  are  not  uncommon  in  chronic 
laryngitis,  but  never  actual  ulceration,  according  to  some  authorities. 
Sometimes  hasmorrhage  occurs. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  unpleasant  and  irri- 
tating sensations  are  experienced  in  the  larynx,  which  are  worse  after 
speaking,  but  they  are  not  marked  as  a  rule.  Alterations  in  the  voice 
constitute  the  most  important,  and  not  imcommonly  the  only  symptom 
of  this  disease.  The  voice  is  more  or  less  weakened  to  complete  aphonia, 
often  hoarse  and  harsh,  deep-toned,  or  cracked.  It  is  subject  to  varia- 
tions, and  in  the  slighter  cases  frequently  improves  after  the  patient  has 
Bpoken  for  a  time.  The  changes  in  the  voice  may  only  be  noticed  during 
load  talking.  Paroxysms  of  spasmodic  cough  cause  much  distress  in 
some  cases,  but  this  symptom  may  be  completely  absent.  Many  patients 
have  a  short,  tickling  cough  ;  others  hawk  frequently,  in  order  to  clear 
away  viscid  secretion.  The  cough  may  be  hoarse,  cracked,  barking,  or 
aphonic  ;  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  much  expectoration.  Breath- 
ing is  only  disturbed  when  there  is  much  thickening  of  tissues  or  cedema, 
with  consequent  narrowing  of  the  larynx,  and  under  these  circumstances 
there  may  be  considerable  obstructive  dyspnoea,  with  stridulous  inspira- 
tion.   Slight  dysphagia  is  sometimes  experienced. 

The  laryngoscope  reveals  the  precise  appearances  presented  in  different 
cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  ;  it  may  further  show  that  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis  do  not  act  properly,  and  according  to  Ziemssen  the  paresis  is 
most  frequently  unilateral.  Sometimes  mucous  rales  can  be  heard  over 
the  larynx  with  the  stethoscope;  and  the  breath-sound  is  of  ten  modified. 

B.  Tuberculosis  of  the   Larynx  and  Trachea — 
Laryngeal  and  Tracheal  Phthisis. 

.Etiology.— In  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  main  air-tube  is  a  complication  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
It  is  then  attributed  by  most  writers  to  infection  by  tubercle  bacilli  con- 
tainer! in  the  sputum,  as  it  passes  over  the  mucous  surface,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  catarrh,  or  ana;rnic,  or  the  seat  of  erosions  ;  but  others  think  that 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  conveyed  from  the  lungs  by  the  lymphatics  or 
blood-vessels.  Although  this  is  denied  by  some  authorities,  my  experience 
M  certainly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  disease  occasionally  starts 
primarily  in  the  larynx,  and  that  it  may  follow  what  was  originally  a 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh,  which  predisposes  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
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tubercle  bacillus.  Further,  it  is  probable  that  in  cases  of  phthisis  a 
catarrhal  condition  may  be  set  up  by  the  mechanical  or  chemical  irrita- 
tion of  the  cough  or  expectoration. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  much  more  common  in  males 
than  females,  even  out  of  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  cases  of 
phthisis  in  either  sex.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  frequent  from  20  to  30 
years  of  age  ;  but  relatively  to  the  proportion  of  cases  of  consumption,  it 
is  most  prevalent  in  males  between  40  and  50,  in  females  between  30 
and  40.  The  complaint  is  uncommon  in  children.  Habitual  use  of  the 
voice  does  not  seem  to  predispose  to  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  actual  changes  associated  with  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis, as  described  by  different  writers,  while  they  vary  much  in  their 
exact  characters  and  distribution  in  particular  cases.  As  a  premonitory 
condition  many  attach  considerable  importance  to  a  marked  pharyngeal 
and  laryngeal  anasniia.    Dr.  Felix  Semon  lays  special  stress  upon  this 
ancemia  as  a  warning  sign  of  impending  tuberculosis,  which  he  states 
often  contrasts  strangely  with  the  apparently  normal  complexion  of  the 
patient.    The  specific  tubercular  changes  are  usually  manifested  by  in- 
filtration, accompanied  in  some  parts  with  a  peculiar  oedema,  which  is 
described  as  looking  denser  than  ordinary  oedema ;  the  formation  of 
miliary  tubercles ;  gradual  destruction  leading  to  ulceration ;  and  in 
severe  cases  extension  of  the  infiltration  and  ulceration  to  the  deeper 
parts,  leading  to  suppurative  or  adhesive  perichondritis, especially  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  which  may  terminate  in  necrosis  or  even  extrusion 
of  the  cartilages.    Any  portion  of  the  larynx  may  be  attacked,  but  the 
parts  most  prone,  in  their  order  of  frequency,  are  said  to  be  the  vocal 
cords  and  inter- arytenoid  fold  in  about  equal  proportions,  the  ary-epi- 
glottic  folds,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  ventricular  bands  (Walker  and 
Kidd).    Dr.  Semon  states  that  the  symmetry  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  larynx  is.  as  a  rule,  very  marked.    The  degree  of  infiltration  varies 
o-reatly,  and  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  definitely  seen,  owing  to  the  early 
development  of  ulceration.    Certain  parts  are  liable  to  become  much 
swollen,  especially  the  epiglottis,  arytenoid  cartilages,  epiglottic  folds, 
and  ventricular  bands.    The  epiglottis  may  become  enlarged  to  several 
times  its  natural  size,  and  alters  in  shape,  becoming  rounded,  or  some- 
times assuming  a  "turban-shape"  (Morell  Mackenzie),  in  other  cases 
"looking  exactly  like  two  semi-transparent  sausages  lying  close  to  one 
another""  (Semon;.    The  arytenoid  eminences  may  attain  two  or  three 
times  their  normal  size,  becoming  changed  to  round  or  pyriform  bodies, 
compared  by  Heinze  to  rounded  sugar-loaves.    In  some  instances  the 
ventricular 'bands  are  first  affected,  becoming  so  enormously  swollen  as 
to  completely  cover  the  vocal  cords  ;  in  others  again  the  latter  are 
earliest  implicated,  becoming  tumefied  and  rounded,  losing  their  usual 
lustre  and  looking  semi-transparent.  The  inter-arytenoid  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  may  be  thickened,  giving  rise  to  a  local  bulging  or  excrescence 
at  the  back  of  the  glottis,  which  Stork  regards  as  very  characteristic  at 
tubercular  disease  ;  it  often  presents  an  irregular  papillary  margin  f 
After  the  infiltration  has  lasted  for  a  variable  tunc  actual  tubeicles 
develop  in  it,  but  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  these  can  be  made 
out  with  the  laryngoscope.    Semon  believes  he  has  seen  them  m  a  few 
instances,  but  observes  that  they  would  be  rare  y  visible,  on  account  of 
their  brief  vitality,  the  place  of  the  tubercles  being  quickly  taken  by 
shallow  ulcers. 
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Tubercular  ulcers  are  stated  by  Heinze  to  be  most  common  on  the 
vocal  cords  ;  next  come  the  inter-arytamoid  fold,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  ;  they  are  comparatively  infrequent  on  the  ventri- 
cular bands.  In  not  a  few  cases  many  ulcers  are  seen  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  larynx.  The  characters  of  the  ulcers  vary,  as  well  as 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  destructive  process.  They  usually  present 
either  a  greyish-yellow  or  pinkish  granular  base.  It  is  said  that  those 
situated  near  the  bases  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and  thus  to  destroy  the 
perichondrium  and  cause  necrosis  of  the  cartilages.  The  epiglottis  is 
usually  only  ulcerated  on  its  laryngeal  surface,  sometimes  on  its 
margins,  but  only  rarely  does  the  ulceration  spread  to  its  upper  surface, 
whence  it  may  extend  to  the  pharynx  or  back  of  the  tongue.  In  most 
cases  when  this  part  is  affected  a  number  of  small,  round,  shallow  ulcers 
are  seen ;  but  in  some  instances  they  run  together  to  form  an  extensive 
irregular  excavation ;  or  rarely  the  epiglottis  itself  is  gradually  eroded 
from  its  edges  inwards,  with  the  formation  of  deep  fissures,  until  finally 
merely  a  small  stump  remains.  In  some  instances  the  vocal  cords  are 
split  longitudinally  into  terrace-like  reddish  or  ulcerated  ridges,  so  that 
each  cord  seems  to  be  composed  of  several  individual  segments.  A  fre- 
quent appearance  in  the  larynx  is  described  as  a  number  of  minute  pit- 
like depressions,  arranged  more  or  less  longitudinally;  when  the 
destruction  is  more  extensive,  its  inner  surface  and  the  laryngeal  aspect 
■of  the  epiglottis  present  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  In  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  tubercular  disease  the  larynx  is  excavated  by  large  ulcers,  and 
its  individual  parts  can  hardly  be  recognized.  An  important  character 
appears  to  be  that  in  connection  with  tubercular  ulceration  the  mucous 
membrane  is  as  a  rule  but  slightly  reddened,  and  indeed  is  usually  pale. 
Generally  speaking,  a  greyish-pink  or  pale  yellowish  tint  prevails,  con- 
trasting often  with  localized  patches  of  congestion  in  the  vicinity  of 
ulcers  or  infiltrations  (Walker  and  Kidd).  Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  general  congestion.  Cicatrices  of  healed  ulcers 
have  been  found  in  the  larynx  by  several  competent  observers  in  cases 
of  phthisis. 

When  the  cartilages  necrose,  portions  of  them  occasionally  separate, 
ami  are  discharged  in  the  expectoration  ;  sometimes  they  present  a 
blackened  appearance,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  air. 

As  regards  the  trachea,  tubercular  infiltration  is  said  only  to  occur  in 
its  posterior  membranous  part.    Numerous  ulcers  may  subsequently 

Dr.  Percy  Kidd  and  others  have  described  tubercular  tumours  in  the 
Jarynx  and  trachea  in  some  cases  of  phthisis,  originating  from  various 
-ingle  or  multiple,  ranging  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut  in  size,  and 
generally  rounded.  Ulcerative  changes  accompanied  these  tumours  in 
some  instances,  but  not  always.  They  contained  tubercle-bacilli,  and 
were  often  composed  of  miliary  tubercles. 

jn  addition  to  the  actual  tubercular  lesions,  the  larynx  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  is  liable  to  changes,  which  Dr.  Semon  terms  acci- 
dental.  Thus  there  may  be  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  or  laryngitis; 
paresis  of  both  vocal  cords,  due  to  simple  weakness,  or  to  a  peculiar 
waxy  flr-^crifrration  of  the  muscles,  which  in  rare  cases  singles  out  the 
intor-arytenoid  muscle;  or  actual  paralysis  of  one  vocal  cord,  especially 
tW  L?  •  '  t0  ^e  irnT^'cati°n  °f  the  recurrent  nerve  in  a  pleuritic 
thickening  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.    In  exceptional  cases  the  left  recur- 
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rent  laryngeal  or  pneumogastric  nerve  has  been  pressed  upon  by  an 
enlarged  bronchial  gland,  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord  being  thus 
produced. 

Symptoms. — These  are  more  or  less  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
symptoms  mentioned  under  chronic  laryngitis,  but  they  differ  much  in 
severitj'-  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  exact  conditions  present. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here  in  detail,  and  will  suffice  to  draw- 
attention  to  certain  special  points.  At  first  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
slight,  when  there  is  mere  anaamia  of  the  larynx.  They  may  come  and 
go,  but  after  a  time  are  permanent,  and  increase  in  severity.  The  sensa- 
tions are  in  some  cases  of  the  most  irritating  and  distressing  character, 
not  only  pain  being  felt,  but  also  constant  localized  tickling  or  pricking, 
which  may  shoot  along  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  the  ear.  The  larynx 
becomes  tender  as  the  disease  progresses.  The  voice  becomes  peculiarly 
hoarse  or  aphonic ;  while  the  cough  is  similarly  altered,  or  is  of  a  metallic 
quality,  as  well  as  often  very  irritable  and  paroxysmal.  The  expectora- 
tion is  said  to  contain  more  tubercle  bacilli  than  before  when  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  supervenes  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  More  or  less 
blood  may  also  be  discharged.  The  breathing  is  liable  to  be  much- 
obstructed,  and  distinct  fits  of  suffocative  dyspnoea  may  occur.  One  of 
the  chief  troubles 'in  not  a  few  cases  is  connected  with  the  act  of' 
swallowing,  especially  when  the  disease  is  advanced.  This  act  becomes 
more  and  more  painful  and  difficult,  both  when  solids  and  liquids  are 
taken,  and  may  cause  extreme  distress,  inducing  a  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion, as  well  as  violent  paroxysms  of  cough,  so  that  patients  will  not 
attempt  to  take  food  in  some  instances.  I  believe  that  ulcers  in  the- 
trachea  often  aggravate  the  cough,  and  increase  the  expectoration  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  laryngoscope  reveals  the  exact  nature  of  the  conditions  already 
described,  which  may  exist  in  various  degrees  and  combinations  in  cases 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  main  air-tube.  The  detection  of  ulcers  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  easy,  and  they  may  be  quite  out  of  sight.  Patches  of 
puriform  mucus  are  also  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  ulceration. 

The  general  symptoms  usually  become  aggravated  when  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  supervenes  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  this 
complication  tends  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  complaint.  Some  cases 
with  marked  laryngeal  disease  last,  however,  a  long  time  ;  and  under 
favourable  circumstances  much  improvement  in,  or  even  arrest  of  the- 
mischief  has  been  effected  by  treatment. 

C.  Syphilitic  Disease  op  the  Larynx. 

JEtiology.— Syphilitic  affections  of  the  larynx  occur  generally  as 
"secondary"  and  "tertiary"  manifestations  of  the  acquired  disease: 
rarely  in  "  inherited  syphilis."  Most  cases  are  met  with  between  2(1 
and  40  years  of  age,  but  laryngeal  lesions  may  develop  much  later  m 
life,  many  years  after  all  traces  of  syphilitic  infection  have  apparently 
disappeared.  The  development  of  the  local  mischief  is  probably  predis- 
posed to  by  irritating  causes,  such  as  exposure  of  the  throat  to  cold,  or 
excessive  or  abnormal  use  of  the  voice.  . 

Anatomical  Characters.— Among  the  earlier  manifestations  ot 
syphilis  in  the  larynx  is  a  catarrh,  which  is  generally  believed  to  present 
no  characteristic  features  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  catarrh. 
Dr.  Whistler  has  described  a  condition  in  whic  h  there  is  diffuse  red- 
ness and  swelling.    He  states  that  the  redness  is  not  so  bright  as  in 
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other  laryngeal  catarrhs,  and  is  often  more  limited  in  its  distribution ; 
while  there  is  a  more  general  puffiness  than  any  great  swelling.  The 
occurrence  and  frequency  of  mucous  patches  or  flat  condylomata  in  the 
larynx  has  been  much  disputed,  but,  no  doubt,  they  are  met  with  here. 
They  appear  in  the  form  of  soft,  whitish  or  yellowish  elevations  ;  their 
most  frequent  seats  are  the  epiglottis,  the  false  cords,  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  larynx,  being  only  rarely  seen  on  the  vocal  cords  or  lower 
down.  Syphilitic  gummata  develop  at  a  later  period,  and  are  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence.  They  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  epiglottis,  the 
true  and  false  vocal  cords,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx ;  and 
appear*  as  rounded  elevations,  usually  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to 
that  of  a  small  pea,  but  sometimes  much  larger,  either  distinct  or 
aggregated  into  groups,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  laryngeal  surface. 
Occasionally  they  become  absorbed.  Ulceration  is  a  very  common  result 
of  syphilis  affecting  the  larynx.  Sometimes  superficial  ulcers  are  met 
with  in  secondary  syphilis,  which  are  said  to  be  limited,  and  to  occur  in 
any  part.  Whistler  has  described  a  ragged  ulceration  in  the  inter- 
mediate periods,  due  to  chronic  inflammation,  particularly  affecting  the 
vocal  cords,  accompanied  with  diffuse  redness  and  thickening,  and  liable 
to  relapse  again  and  again  after  partial  cicatrization.  Tertiary  ulcers 
exhibit  a  peculiar  tendency  to  begin  on  the  epiglottis,  and  not 
uncommonly  the  ulceration  seems  to  extend  directly  from  the  pharynx, 
or  it  may  result  from  the  breaking-down  of  gummata.  The  ulcers  tend 
to  spread  rapidly,  both  in  extent  and  depth,  causing  great  destruction  of 
tissues.  Turk  states  that  in  some  cases  they  can  be  at  once  recognized 
by  their  more  or  less  circular  form ;  by  their  excavated  surface  coated 
with  a  whitish-yellow  material ;  and  by  their  edges,  which  are  sharp,  some- 
times much  raised,  and  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  areola.  Often 
they  present  sinuous,  irregular,  and  thickened  margins.  Perichondritis 
or  necrosis  of  cartilages  may  result  from  the  ulceration,  but  it  appears 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  necrosis  is  far  less  likely  to 
follow  deep  ulceration  in  syphilis  than  in  tubercular  disease.  Frequently 
cicatrization  is  taking  place  at  one  part  of  an  ulcer,  while  it  is  spreading 
at  another.  The  scars  exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  contract,  and  thus  to 
narrow  the  calibre  of  the  larynx,  or  to  cause  much  puckering,  adhesions, 
or  various  deformities  and  distortions  of  its  structures.  Occasionally  a 
distinct  web  is  formed  between  the  cords;  or  papillary  growths  develop 
m  connection  with  syphilitic  cicatrices. 

Symptoms. — More  or  less  of  the  usual  symptoms  associated  with  laryn- 
geal disease  may  be  expected  in  syphilitic  affections.  Pain  is,  however, 
often  entirely  absent.  The  voice  is  usually  more  or  less  affected.  Cough 
M  troublesome  in  many- cases,  and  there  maybe  abundant  muco-purulent 
expectoration  if  there  is  extensive  ulceration.  Blood  may  also  be  dis- 
charged in  considerable  quantity,  and  haemorrhage  from  a  syphilitic 
Ulcer  has  even  proved  fatal.  Swallowing  is  not  uncommonly  difficult  and 
painful,  but  this  may  be  partly  due  to  implication  of  the  throat.  As  a 
consequence  of  cicatrization  more  especially,  the  breathing  is  liable  to  be 
seriously  obstructed.  The  laryngoscope  reveals  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  larynx.  Other  parts  of  the  body  almost  always  present 
•yphilitic  lesions.  The  general  condition  is  usually  much  less  affected 
n  syphilitic  than  in  tubercular  disease  of  the  main  air-tube.  If  it 
leads  directly  to  a  fatal  result,  it  is  said  to  do  so  chiefly  by  sotting  up 
Edematous  laryngitis  or  perichondritis  of  the  larger  cartilages;  occa- 
sionally by  purulent  matter  entering  the  bronchial  tubes  and  causing 
pneumonia.  6 
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D.  Morbid  Growths  in  the  Larynx. 

The  abnornal  growths  and  tumours  which  may  be  found  in  the  larynx 
are  either  malignant  or  benign.  A  malignant  growth  is  occasionally 
a  sarcoma,  usually  of  the  spindle-celled  variety  ;  most  frequently  an 
epithelioma  ;  rarely  scirrhus  or  encephaloid.  It  is  seldom  observed  under 
40  years  of  age.  The  disease  may  extend  from  neighbouring  parts] 
when  primary,  it  generally  starts  on  one  of  the  vocal  cords  or  ventricular- 
bands.  Carcinoma  begins  as  a  cauliflower  or  nodular  growth,  of  small 
dimensions,  which  spreads  gradually,  so  as  to  involve  the  whole  of  one 
lateral  half  or  more  of  the  larynx.  The  corresponding  vocal  cord  is 
often  fixed,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Semon.  The  tendency  is  towards 
ulceration,  which  may  be  followed  by  oedema,  haemorrhage,  perichon- 
dritis, and  necrosis  of  cartilages.  The  disease  tends  to  spread  to 
neighbouring  structures.  Benign  growths  in  the  larynx  comprise: — 
1.  Papilloma.  2.  Mucous  polypus  or  Fibro-celhdar  tumour,  either  pedun- 
culated or  sessile.  3.  Fibroma  or  Fibrous  polypus.  4.  Cystic  growth. 
5.  Lipoma.  6.  Myxoma.  7.  Angioma.  8.  Fnchondroma.  9.  Hydatid 
cysts.    Those  last  mentioned  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Symptoms. — The  size,  situation,  number,  and  nature  of  the  morbid 
growths,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  larynx,  will  necessarily  influence  the- 
local  symptoms.  Rarely  is  there  any  pain  in  benign  cases  ;  but  in 
malignant  disease  it  is  said  to  be  very  pronounced,  being  either 
localized  in  the  larynx,  or  referred  deeply  to  the  pharynx,  and  the  pain 
is  frequently  described  as  radiating  to  one  or  other  ear.  Occasionally  a. 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  experienced;  or  a  sense  of 
obstruction  or  uneasiness.  Dysphagia  is  sometimes  complained  of. 
The  voice  is  often  partially  or  completely  lost,  or  altered  in  quality,  and 
it  is  liable  to  sudden  changes.  A  "  prodromal  hoarseness  "  of  long- 
duration  has  been  noticed  by  Ziemssen  in  malignant  disease.  More  or 
less  dyspnoea  is  usually  felt,  while  the  breathing  may  be  stridulous ; 
this  symptom  is  also  subject  to  rapid  variations,  and  frequent  suffocative 
attacks  may  come  on.  When  the  growth  is  situated  above  the  glottis, 
expiration  is  often  quite  free.  The  removal  of  part  of  a  growth  may 
increase  the  dyspnoea,  in  consequence  of  its  position  being  disturbed,  or 
of  inflammation  being  set  up.  Cough  is  present  in  many  cases,  varying 
in  its  characters,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  voluntarily  excited  with  the 
view  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  obstruction.  In  the  expectoration, 
which  is  usually  increased  and  abnormal,  fragments  of  the  growth  are 
sometimes  expelled,  and  the  microscopic  examination  of  these  fragments 
may  aid  in  differential  diagnosis.  When  malignant  disease  ulcerates,  an 
ichorous  discharge  mixed  with  blood  may  be  forced  out,  or  copious- 
haemorrhage  may  take  place.  The  breath  is  then  horribly  fcetidl 
Laryngoscopic  examination  reveals  the  presence,  seat,  and  characters] 
of  any  growth.  Sometimes  it  extends  through  the  upper  opening  of  the 
larynx,  so  that  it  is  visible  on  inspection  of  the  throat,  or  can  be  felt 
with  the  finger;  or  a  malignant  growth  may  ultimately  form  an  obvious, 
tumour  in  the  neck;  while  the  cervical  glands  are  likely  to  become 
involved  in  course  of  time.  Examination  of  the  chest  often  reveals 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

The  mere  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration  is  liable  seriously 
to  affect  the  general  system;  and  if  the  growth  is  malignant  the  cancerous 
cachexia  is  often  observed,  but  infection  of  the  viscera  is  very  rare. 
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It  may  be  noted  in  the  present  connection  that  the  larynx  is  in  rare 
cases  the  seat  of  lupus  or  leprosy,  associated  with  similar  conditions  in 
external  or  visible  parts.  In  lupus,  which  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
modification  of  tuberculosis,  small  nodules  form  on  the  epiglottis,  and 
afterwards  on  the  aryepiglottic  folds  and  other  parts,  fresh  ones  being 
constantly  produced.  After  a  time  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
occurs,  followed  by  ulceration,  but  its  progress  is  very  slow,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  cicatrization,  as  well  as  less  disposition  to  oedema  or 
perichondritis  and  its  consequences  than  in  syphilitic  or  true  tubercular 
disease.  The  disease  is  very  chronic,  and  symptoms  are  not  definite  or 
pronounced  in  most  cases.  Leprosy  is  characterized  by  nodular  thicken- 
ing, followed  by  very  slow  ulceration  and  cicatrization,  which  may  lead 
to  stenosis. 

E.  General  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. 

Diagnosis.— It  may  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  when  symptoms 
point  to  the  existence  of  some  chronic  disorder  in  connection  with  the 
larynx,  the  diagnosis  has  in  the  first  instance  to  determine  whether  they 
are" due  to: — 1.  Mere  functional  disturbance.  2.  Pressure  or  irritation, 
either  affecting  the  air-tube  directly,  or  indirectly  through  its  nerves. 
3.  Organic  disease.  Assuming  the  last-mentioned  to  be  present,  it  is 
requisite  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  its  nature,  seat,  and 
extent.  Certain  malformations  must  also  be  remembered.  The  chief 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  : — a.  The  personal  and  family 
history  of  the  patient,  as  revealing  some  constitutional  diathesis. 
6.  The  existing  evidence  of  certain  special  diseases,  particularly  phthisis, 
syphilis,  or  cancer;  as  well  as  the  presence  and  character  of  any  general 
symptoms.  c.  The  exact  nature  and  degree  of  the  local  symptoms 
present,  d.  The  conditions  revealed  on  examination  of  the  chest,  those 
to  be  specially  looked  for  being  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  morbid  con- 
ditions which  might  directly  affect  the  windpipe  or  its  nerves,  e.  The 
results  of  laryngoscopic  examination.  It  is  only  by  the  efficient  employ- 
ment of  the  laryngoscope  that  positive  and  accurate  information  can  be 
obtained.  The  descriptions  already  given  of  the  visible  changes  associated 
with  the  several  diseases  must  be  referred  to  for  differential  diagnosis, 
and  to  an  experienced  laryngoscopist  this  does  not,  as  a  rule,  present 
much  difficulty.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  different  organic  diseases  of  the  larynx  may  be  associated 
in  the  same  case,  such  as  tuberculosis  with  syphilis  or  with  malignant 
disease,  or  one  may  supervene  on  the  other.  /.  The  results  of  micro- 
scopical  examination.  This  may  be  useful  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  expectoration  ;  or  in  determining  the  nature  of  growths 
in  the  larynx,  g.  The  progress  of  the  case  ;  and  the  effects  of  treatment. 
Some  diseases  are  much  more  rapid  in  their  progress  than  others;  while 
the  course  of  events  often  clears  up  any  doubt  as  to  the  exact  naturo 
of  a  particular  case.  The  effects  of  specific  treatment  may  materially 
help  in  determining  whether  laryngeal  disease  is  syphilitic  or  not. 

Prognosis.— All  organic  laryngeal  affections  are  troublesome,  and 
some  are  highly  dangerous,  especially  when  they  lead  to  extensive  ulcera- 
tion, great  thickening  of  t  issues,  or  destruction  of  the  cartilages  ;  or  when 
certain  morbid  growths  are  present,  or  such  growths  as  cannot  be 
removed.  The  immediate  danger  to  life  is  in  proportion  to  the  degi'ce 
of  interference  with  breathing;  and  the  liability  to  spasm.    In  many 
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cases  there  is  no  fear  of  a  fatal  result,  but  the  prognosis  as  regards  the 
restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  larynx  is  unfavourable.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  Syphilitic 
disease  may  often  be  rapidly  cured  under  proper  treatment.  Laryngeal 
phthisis  is  very  serious  and  intractable  as  a  rule ,  but  in  exceptional  cased 
spontaneous  cicatrization  seems  to  occur,  and  the  results  of  modern  treat- 
ment give  a  decidedly  more  hopeful  prognosis  as  to  the  temporary  arrest 
ot  the  disease,  or  in  suitable  cases  at  an  early  stage  even  of  cure.  Much 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  other  structures' 
Implication  of  the  epiglottis  and  ary epiglottic  folds  in  tubercular  disease 
is  of  very  grave  omen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  lesion  may 
supervene  upon  what  is  at  first  a  simple  chronic  laryngitis.  Benign 
growths  in  the  larynx  are  rarely  dangerous,  but  I  have  known  attempts 
to  remove  such  a  growth  lead  to  serious  symptoms,  demanding  immediate 
tracheotomy.  Malignant  disease  is  obviously  most  grave,  scirrhus  and 
sarcoma  being  the  least  rapid  in  their  progress.  Operative  procedures 
have  prolonged  life  considerably  in  a  few  early  cases. 

Treatment. — 1.  General  management. — Rest  to  the' larynx  as  far  as 
possible,  or  the  use  of  the  voice  in  a  natural  manner ;  residence  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  of  warm  and  uniform  temperature ;  the  removal  of  all 
causes  of  local  irritation  ;  the  checking  of  any  injurious  habit,  such  as 
excessive  smoking  or  abuse  of  alcohol ;  and  the  wearing  of  sufficient  warm 
clothing  over  the  neck  and  chest,  are  the  principal  general  matters 
requiring  attention  in  the  treatment  of  any  organic  laryngeal  disease. 
In  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis  it  may  be  necessary  absolutely  to  forbid 
a,U  talking  for  a  lengthened  period.  In  some  cases  a  change  of  climate 
is  imperative,  if  it  can  be  obtained ;  but,  at  any  rate,  damp,  cold,  and 
especially  night-air  must  be  avoided.  Patients  with  advanced  laryngeal 
phthisis  should  not  go  to  high  altitudes.  It  may  be  requisite  for  them 
to  wear  a  respirator  or  other  protection  over  the  mouth. 

2.  Constitutional  treatment  is  often  of  great  importance,  especially 
for  syphilitic  and  phthisical  affections.  In  many  cases  of  chronic  laryn- 
gitis tonics  are  useful ;  or  treatment  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal 
may  be  called  for.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  which  are  quite  independent  of  syphilis. 
Various  mineral  waters  are  recommended  in  obstinate  cases  of  this 
disease.  Treatment  suitable  for  tubercular  disease  will  be  often  called 
for,  and  Dr.  Semon  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  administration  of 
creasote  in  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Sometimes  deglutition  is 
much  affected,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  epiglottis,  especially  in 
laryngeal  phthisis,  and  then  particular  attention  is  required  as  regards 
the  feeding  of  the  patient,  in  order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment 
may  be  taken.  It  is  useful  in  these  cases  to  thicken  liquids  with  corn- 
flour or  arrowroot.  Dr.  Wolfenden  has  found  the  following  method 
helpful  when  swallowing  is  very  difficult  in  cases  of  tubercular 
ulceration : — "  The  patient  lies  on  a  couch,  stomach  down,  and  with 
the  legs  elevated,  and  sucks,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  fluid 
from  a  tumbler  held  in  his  hand."  In  some  instances  the  food  must  be 
administered  through  an  oesophageal  tube,  or  by  means  of  nutrient 
enemata  or  suppositories. 

3.  Local  treatment  is,  however,  in  most  cases  that  requiring  the  chief 
attention  in  laryngeal  diseases.  Remedies  are  applied  by  the  various 
methods  already  indicated.  The  applications  should  be  made 
effectually,  regularly,  and  as  frequently  as  each  individual  case  may 
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require,  and  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  is  often  needed.  The  chief 
substances  thus  employed  are : — 1.  Caustics  and  astringents,  namely, 
nitrate  of  silver ;  chromic  acid  ;  chloride,  sulphate,  or  acetate  of  zinc ; 
'  alum  and  chloride  of  aluminium ;  perchloride  of  iron ;  sulphate  of 
I  copper;  lactic  acid;  tannin,  kino,  or  other  vegetable  astringents. 
2.  Volatile  or  gaseous  substances  or  vapours  by  inhalation,  as  creasote, 
carbolic  acid,  oil  of  pine,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  thymol,  menthol,  conine, 
tincture  of  benzoin,  ether,  chloroform,  iodine,  sulphurous  anhydride, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  other  agents  ;  intended  to  act  as  antiseptics, 
stimulants,  or  sedatives,  as  may  be  required.  3.  Ancesthetics,  sedatives,  or 
antiseptics  directly  applied.  As  a  local  anaesthetic  in  connection  with  the 
larynx  cocaine  stands  pre-eminent,  and  is  now  universally  recognized  as 
an  invaluable  remedy  in  many  laryngeal  conditions,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  painful  or  unpleasant  sensations,  and  allaying  cough  ;  it  is  also 
most  useful  as  an  aid  to  deglutition,  being  applied  directly  or  as  a  spray 
hefore  food  is  taken.  Other  agents  have  been  recommended  as  substi- 
tutes for  cocaine,  such  as  resorcine  and  apomorphine,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  efficacious.  Morphine,  menthol,  oil  of  peppermint,  and 
bromides  are  useful  applications  as  sedatives.  Iodoform,  iodol,  boric 
acid,  and  other  agents  are  employed  as  local  antiseptics,  introduced  by 
insufflation. 

The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  me  from  entering  upon  any  discussion 
as  to  the  local  treatment  best  adapted  for  individual  diseases  of  the 
larynx.  Indeed,  so  many  different  lines  of  treatment  are  advocated, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them.  The  practitioner 
mnst  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  kind  of  remedies  likely  to.be 
•serviceable  in  a  particular  case,  according  to  the  conditions  present,  and 
they  may  often  be  advantageously  combined.  Personally,  I  incline 
very  strongly  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deprecate  the  employment  of 
powerful  applications  as  a  routine  practice.  Of  late  years  active  treat- 
ment of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  has  been  strenuously  advocated  in  early 
and  snitable  cases,  and  Dr.  Semon  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  such 

,  treatment.  Some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  energetic 
scarification  or  incision  of  parts  in  which  there  is  merely  infiltration, 
and  then  to  rub  in  strong  antiseptics.  Dr.  Semon  is  opposed  to  such 
measures,  but  when  actual  ulceration  begins  he  urges  the  efficient  appli- 
cation of  lactic  acid,  as  originally  introduced  by  Krause,  of  Berlin,  and 
for  full  details  of  this  treatment  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  an 
excellent  clinical  lecture  by  this  authority  in  the  Clinical  Journal, 
•January  10th,  1894.  It  can  only  be  carried  out  properly  and  effectually 
by  one  thoroughly  skilled  in  lai-yngology.  Dr.  Percy  Kidd  has  treated 
Bne  case  successfully  by  strong  lactic  acid.   Before  applying  this  remedy 

i  the  practice  is  adopted  in  some  cases  of  scraping  the  base  of  tuber- 
cular ulcers.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of'  laryngeal  phthisis,  as 
they  occur  in  ordinary  practice,  sedative  applications  arc  decidedly 
required. 

As  regards  morbid  growths,  it  is  generally  considered  that  these 
require  removal  by  operation.  Evulsion  is  the  chief  method  of  opera- 
tion usually  employed,  and  various  instruments  have  been  invented  for 
carrying  it  out,  but  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  description,  as  only 
tnose  who  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  would  be  likely  to 
undertake  such  operative  interference.  Caustic  applications  and  the 
fJa,'  "'">-ra>i.t<;rij  have  also  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal 
growths. 
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Other  operations  performed  in  connection  with  the  larynx  are  cathe- 
terism,  intubation,  or  mechanical  dilatation  ;  and  partial  or  complete 
extirpation  of  the  tube.  For  details  on  these  points  reference  must 
however,  be  made  to  special  works.  * 

4.  Not  uncommonly  tracheotomy  is  called  for,  in  order  to  prevent 
suffocation,  in  cases  of  extensive  ulceration,  morbid  growths,  or  great 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  larynx,  and  the  results  are  sometimes, 
very  satisfactory.  It  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  thyroid  cartilagi 
m  order  to  remove  a  morbid  growth.  Operative  interference  must  be 
avoided  if  possible  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 

5.  Prevention.— In  all  cases  where  there  is  a  liability  to  chronic, 
laryngeal  disease,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  its 
development,  by  avoiding  cold,  excessive  use  of  the  voice,  and  other 
causes  which  are  known  to  affect  the  air-tube.  The  front  of  the  neck 
should  also  be  properly  protected.  In  cases  of  phthisis  the  slightest, 
indication  of  any  laryngeal  irritation  demands  prompt  attention. 


III.  FUNCTIONAL  OR  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 

LARYNX. 

1.  _  Disorders  of  Sensation. — The  larynx  may  be  the  seat  of  hyperses] 
thesia  with  irritable  cough  ;  of  neuralgia;  of  various  paresthesia? ;  or  of 
more  or  less  diminution  in  sensibility,  which  may  amount  to  complete- 
anaesthesia,  and  very  rarely  affects  only  one  lateral  half.  Some  of  these 
abnormal  sensations  may  be  associated  with  local  organic  diseases. 
Apart  from  such  a  cause,  they  are  observed  in  hysteria  and  allied 
conditions,  in  bulbar  paralysis,  after  diphtheria,  or  in  connection  with 
tumours  or  other  conditions  affecting  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  or  its. 
central  origin. 

2.  Laryngismus  stridulus — Spasm  of  the  glottis— Spasmodic  croup — 
False  or  Spurious  croup— Child-crowing. — This  condition  results  from  a 
spasmodic  action  involving  the  muscles  which  close  the  glottis,  the 
proximate  cause  being  some  irritation  conveyed  by  the  laryngeal  nerves. 
The  irritation  may  be: — 1.  Centric,  originating  in  the  brain,  either  from 
some  organic  mischief,  such  as  hydrocephalus  ;  or  from  disturbance  of 
its  circulation,  or  of  its  nutrition.  2.  Birect,  from  irritation  of  either 
vagus  or  recurrent  nerve  by  enlarged  glands,  tumours,  or  other  morbid 
conditions.  Formerly  the  complaint  in  children  was  called  thymic 
asthma,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  due  to  pressure  by  an  enlarged 
thymus  gland.  3.  Beflex.  The  reflex  irritation  may  arise  in  the  larynx 
itself ;  or  may  be  associated  with  dentition,  improper  feeding,  especially 
in  the  case  of  infants  brought  up  by  hand  or  nursed  by  unhealthy 
mothers,  intestinal  worms,  a  cold  draught  blowing  on  the  skin,  and 
various  other  reflex  disturbances.  Of  late  years  special  importance  has 
been  attached  to  certain  conditions  of  the  nasal  cavities  as  the  supposed 
causes  of  reflex  disturbance  setting  up  laryngismus;  and  it  has  also 
been  attributed  to  an  elongated  uvula. 

Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  very  common  complaint  in  children, 
especially  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  life.  It  is  most  frequent- 
among  male  children,  and  among  those  living  in  the  crowded  parts 
of  large  towns  and  cities,  especially  if  brought  up  by  hand,  and  exposed 
to  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions.  Scrofulous  children  are  said  to  be 
more  subject  than  others  ;  and  rickets  predisposes  to  the  affection  in  a 
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•kable  degree.  In  adults  laryngeal  spasm  is  only  rarely  observed, 
S  in  connection  with  hysteria  ;  as  the  result  of  interference  with  the 


swallowing ;  from  tossing  up  the  child  m  the  air  ;  or  from  severe  mental 
emotion,  especially  fright  or  anger. 

Symptoms.— In  children  an  attack  of  laryngismus  m  most  cases 
comes  on  at  night  during  sleep,  and  is  very  sudden  in  its  onset.  The 
prominent  symptom  is  obstructive,  suffocative  dyspnoea,  more  or  less 
intense,  attended  usually  with  stridulous  crowing  inspiration,  but  the 
glottis  mav  be  for  a  moment  completely  closed,  so  that  no  air  can  enter, 
and  respiration  ceases  entirely.  The  child  struggles  for  breath,  and 
presents  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  appearances  associated^  with 
apncea.  Often  there  are  general  convulsions,  with  "  carpopedal  "  con- 
tractions, strabismus,  and  sometimes  involuntary  discharge  of  fasces  and 
urine.  The  attack  subsides  suddenly  or  very  rapidly,  and  in  many  cases 
the  child  cries.  Restoration  is  complete  ;  and  there  is  neither  alteration 
in  the  voice  nor  cough.    Pyrexia  is  usually  absent. 

An  essential  character  of  this  complaint  is  the  great  tendency  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  attacks.  They  vary  in  frequency,  duration,  and 
severity,  but  tend  to  become  more  frequent,  longer,  and  more  intense  as 
the  case  progresses.  Ultimately  death  from  suffocation  may  occur  during 
one  of  the  paroxysms,  but  this  event  is  rare. 

Laryngeal  spasm  met  with  in  adults  may  give  rise  to  very  serious 
symptoms.  Hysterical  cough  is  believed  to  be  sometimes  due  to  a  spas- 
modic tendency  in  the  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords  during  expiration ; 
and  the  sharp  ringing  cough  which  occasionally  affects  children  is 
supposed  to  have  the  same  cause,  the  spasm  being  reflex  (Morell 
Mackenzie). 

Diagnosis. — The  only  affection  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  laryngismus 
stridulus  is  inflammatory  croup,  and  the  diagnosis  between  these  affec- 
tions has  already  been  pointed  out. 

Prognosis. — Most  cases  of  reflex  origin  recover,  but  those  due  to  other 
causes  are  very  serious.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  health  of 
the  child,  and  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  fits.  Laryngeal  spasm 
in  adults  is  often  of  serious  import,  on  account  of  its  causation. 

Treatment. — Luring  a  paroxysm  of  laryngismus  in  children,  measures 
must  be  immediately  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  spasm.  Slapping  or 
rubbing  the  back ;  shaking  the  child;  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face ; 
fanning;  tickling  the  throat  so  as  to  excite  vomiting;  the  use  of  a  warm 
bath  alone,  or  with  cold  douching  while  the  patient  is  in  it;  and  holding 
ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  are  the  most  effectual  measures.  A  rapid 
emetic  is  useful  if  it  can  be  taken ;  and  if  the  attack  persists,  enemata 
containing  asafcetida,  valerian,  or  turpentine  maybe  employed,  sinapisms 
being  also  applied  to  the  chest.  Artificial  respiration  is  sometimes 
serviceable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  essential  to  seek  for,  and  remove 
any  source  of  reflex  irritation  ;  for  instance,  lancing  the  gums  often  gives 
speedy  relief.  In  prolonged  cases  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  care- 
fully tried  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tracheo- 
tomy, which  may  be  performed  even  after  apparent  death. 

Poring  t  he  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  laryngismus  it  is  important 
to  look  to  the  diet;  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and  to 
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if  there  is  much  debility  5  From  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or  arsenic. 
o.  Veiy  rarely  from  centric  disease  affecting  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
involving  the  nerve-roots  or  nerves,  as  in  syphilitic  and  other  forms  of 
mtra-cramal  disease,  or  in  tabes  dorsalis.  7.  As  a  consequence  of 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles. 

Varieties  and  their  Symptoms.— Four  chief  varieties  of  laryngeal 
paralysis  are  described,  namely  :—  J  s 

(i.)  Bilateral  paralysis  of  Adductors— Systerical  or  Functional  Aphonia 
—  Voice  is  lost,  usually  suddenly,  there  being  complete  aphonia;  but 
cough,  and  sneezing  are  attended  with  sound.  The  patient,  who  is 
almost  always  a  female,  sometimes  speaks  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper. 
Jiflorts i  to  talk  may  cause  slight  dyspnoea,  due  to  escape  of  air  through 
the  widely  open  glottis.  The  laryngoscope  shows  that  the  cords  remain 
apart,  either  partially  or  entirely,  during  attempted  phonation;  and 
they  may  be  perfectly  motionless.    They  are  normally  abducted. 

(n.)  Unilateral  paralysis  of  Adductors.— This  is  a  very  rare  condition 
Voice  is  altered,  and  there  may  be  a  permanent  falsetto.  The  sound 
produced  during  coughing,  sneezing,  or  laughing  is  usually  much 
changed  and  weakened.  The  laryngoscope  reveals  that  one  cord  does 
not  act  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak  or  cough,  and  that  it  is 
usually  congested.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  generally  due  to  some 
direct  cause  affecting  the  supplying  nerve. 

_  (iu.)  Bilateral  paralysis  of  Abductors. — Here  the  prominent  symptom 
is  inspiratory  dyspnoea,  with  noisy,  stridulous  inspiration,  always  present 
more  or  less,  but  subject  to  severe  exacerbations,  especially  after  exer- 
tion, or  on  taking  a  deep  breath,  and  this  form  of  paralysis  may  cause 
fatal  suffocative  attacks.  Voice  is  not  much  affected,  but  may  be  harsh. 
Laryngoscopy  discloses  that  the  cords  lie  close  together  near  the  median 
line,  and  do  not  separate  when  an  inspiration  is  made.  Indeed,  a  slight 
movement  of  adduction  is  generally  observed,  which  is  attributed  either 
to  suction,  or  to  a  perverted  innervation  of  the  unopposed  adductors. 

(iv.)  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  Abductors  is  attended  with  slight 
lioarseness  and  dysphonia ;  dyspnoea  and  stridor  only  occurring  on 
exertion.  The  affected  cord  does  not  move  during  breathing,  but  remains 
near  the  median  line. 

In  some  cases  both  sets  of  muscles,  abductors  and  adductors,  are 
involved,  and  there  is  a  combination  of  the  respective  symptoms  and 
laryngoscopic    signs    of   their   paralyzed    condition.     In  exceptional 
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instances  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  special  muscles.  Thus  the 
oryeo-thyroids,  or  external  tensors,  are  involved  when  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  is  paralyzed,  as  indicated  by  roughness  and  low 
mtch°of  the  voice,  the  glottis  being  represented  by  a  wavy  line. 
In  this  condition  also  there  is  paralysis  of  the  depressors  of  the 
epMottis— the  thyroepiglottic  and  aryepiglottic  muscles,  so  that 
this  structure  lies  motionless  against  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The 
internal  tensors,  or  internal  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  may  be  solely 
affected,  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  hysteria  or  laryngitis,  giving  rise  to 
mere  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  The  vocal  cords  during  phonation  are 
separated  by  an  oval  or  elliptical  space,  and  present  a  very  thin  and 
narrow  appearance.  Similar  symptoms  may  also  be  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  arytenoid  muscle  ;  the  cords  during  phonation  meeting  in  front,  but 
presenting  posteriorly  a  triangular  gap. 

It  is  desirable  to  summarize  briefly  the  effects  of  paralysis  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  respectively.  When 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  affected,  there  is  anaesthesia  of  the  larynx, 
with  paralysis  of  the  depressors  of  the  epiglottis,  and  of  the  cryco-thy- 
roids.  Very  rarely  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  involved,  giving  rise 
to  bilateral  paralysis,  but  this  may  aiso  result  from  unilateral  pressure 
which  has  been  attributed  by  Sir  George  Johnson  to  reflex  paralysis, 
hut  is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  ascending  irritation  setting  up 
secondary  changes  in  the  nuclei  of  origin.    The  bilateral  paralysis  is 
indicated  by  aphonia,  inability  to  cough,  slight  stridor,  and  it  may  be 
slight  dyspnoea  on  attempting  to  speak.    The  vocal  cords  lie  relaxed 
and  motionless,  in  a  position  midway  between  abduction  and  adduction. 
Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  is  most  common  on  the 
left  side,  and  when  complete  one  cord  occupies  the  position  just  men- 
tioned, but  the  healthy  one  crosses  over  the  median  line  during  phona- 
tion, so  that  the  voice  is  only  weak  and  ctncertain,  and  there  is  no 
complete  aphonia.    It  is  found,  however,  that  this  form  of  paralysis  is 
in  most  cases  incomplete,  and  Semon  and  Rosenbach  have  shown  that 
the  abductor  fibres  are  the  first  to  suffer,  while  paralysis  of  the  adductors 
seldom  becomes  complete.    This  has  been  attributed  to  a  greater  vulner- 
ability of  the  abductor  nerve-fibres,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  abductor 
mnscles  themselves  are  less  resistant  (Semon). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  some  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  larynx 
is  very  easy,  as  when  it  is  associated  with  hysteria,  with  certain 
definite  nervous  diseases,  or  with  a  well-marked  aneurism  or  tumour. 
In  others  it  can  only  be  made  out  satisfactorily  by  careful  investigation 
of  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  including  local  examination  by  a  competent 
laryngologist.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  recognize  that  paralysis 
exists,  but  also  to  determine  its  exact  nature  and  significance. 
Thorough  and  systematic  examination  of  the  chest  is  often  of  great 
importance,  with  the  view  of  detecting  any  condition  interfering  with 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Evidence  of  such  interference,  as  shown 
by  laryngoscopic  examination,  may,  however,  it  is  affirmed,  be  the  only 
sign  of  an  aneurism.  It  must  be  remembered  that  some  forms  of 
laryngeal  paralysis  may  be  associated  with  local  organic  disease,  and 
the  combination  must  be  duly  recognized.  Abductor  paralysis  may  be 
simulated  by  fixation  of  the  cryco-arytenoid  joints,  or  by  cicatricial  or  in- 
flammatory changes  in  their  neighbourhood,  preventing  their  movements. 

Prognosis. — This  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  nature  of  tho  paralysis, 
but  on  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated.    Paralysis  of  the  ab- 
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duQtors  may  be  immediately  serious.  Hysterical  cases  often  recover 
suddenly.  The  prognosis  must  be  gaided  by  a  due  consideration  of  aU 
the  data  presented  by  any  particular  case. 

Treatment.-The  measures  to  be  adopted  must  again  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.    In  some  nothing  can  be  done  of  « 
curative  nature  as  it  may  be  impossible  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis;  m  others  little  or  no  treatment  is  required.    General  treat 
ment  is  often  indicated  for  hysteria,  anemia,  possibly  syphilis  or 
aneurism.    All  obvious  causes  of  local  irritation  must  be  removed  if 
possible.    Local  faradization  is  the  great  remedy  in  paralysis  of  the 
adductors,  one  pole  being  placed  over  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage 
and  the  other  m  contact  with  the  vocal  cords.    Paralysis  of  the 
abductors  not  uncommonly  demands  the  performance  of  tracheotomy 
m  order  to  avert  suffocation.    Best  to  the  voice  is  often  important' 
Jjocal  symptoms  may  call  for  the  usual  remedies  for  their  relief. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI. 

I.  Acute  Bronchitis  —  Acute  Bronchial  Catarrh  —  Acute 
Inflammation  of  the  Bronchi. 

Acute  bronchitis  or  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  a  very 
common  complaint,  though  it  varies  much  in  degree  and  extent.  It  is 
often  associated  with  a  similar  condition  in  the  main  air-tube,  from 
which  the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  bronchi,  and  which  contributes 
to  the  symptoms. 

^tiology. — Exciting  causes. — a.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  bron- 
chitis results  from  taking  cold  in  some  way  or  other,  such  as  by  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  sitting  in  a  draught  when  perspiring,  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  wearing  clamp  or  insufficient  clothing,  or  sleeping  in  a  damp 
bed.    Undoubtedly  many  children  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  legs  and 
lower  part  of  the  body  being  left  unprotected  in  cold  weather,    b.  Direct 
irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  another  frequent  cause, 
set  up  by  very  hot  or  cold  air;  fogs;  irritant  gases;  mechanical 
particles  in  the  inspired  air,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  dust,  steel ;  blood ; 
irritating  secretions;  and  morbid  growths,  for  example,  tubercle  or 
cancer.    The  association  of  bronchial  catarrh  with  hay-fever  and  allied 
conditions  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.    c.  Abnormal 
conditions  of  the  blood  are  supposed  to  account  for  bronchial  catarrh, 
when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  acute  specific  diseases,  especially 
typhoid  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  influenza;  with  gout, 
rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  or  syphilis ;  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  acute  or  chronic  skin-affections,  or  the  suppression  of  habitual 
discharges;  or  during  the  administration  of  certain  medicines,  especially 
iodine.    In  connection  with  some  of  the  specific  diseases  bronchitis  may 
as.sume  an  epidemic  form. 

Predisposing  causes. — The  causes  which  predispose  to  bronchitis 
are  early  or  advanced  age;  indulgence  in  relaxing  and  enervating 
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habits-  immoderate  clothing  of  children;  debility  from  any  cause ; 
the  presence  of  certain  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  rickets  or 
lout-  chronic  pulmonary  affections,  or  previous  attacks  of  bronchitis  ; 
c  udiac  diseases  causing  congestion  of  the  bronchial  vessels  ;  a  cold  and 
hn,p  climate  or  season,  especially  with  sudden  changes  of  temperature ; 
occupations  involving  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  or  the  breathing  of  irritating  particles  ;  and  residence  m 
the  poorer  and  unhealthy  districts  of  large  towns. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  morbid  appearances  direct  y  indicat- 
ing bronchial  catarrh  include  redness,  varying  in  its  hue  and  arrange- 
ment •  swelling,  opacity,  relaxation,  and  diminution  m  consistence  of  the 
macous  membrane ;  at  first  dryness  of  tbe  surface,  soon  followed,  how- 
ever bv  excessive  secretion,  which  changes  in  its  characters  as  the  case 
progresses,  consisting  at  first  of  clear  frothy  mucus,  but  afterwards 
becoming  more  opaque  and  viscid,  muco-purulent  or  actually  puru lent; 
and  often  epithelial  abrasions,  with  shedding  of  cilia,  or  even  slight 
ulcerations.  Occasionally  blood  is  present  in  the  tubes;  or  fibrinous 
particles  or  casts  may  be  visible. 

The  appearances  will  necessarily  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
extent,  severity,  and  stage  of  the  disease.  The  redness  is  most  marked 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  and  at  the  bifurcations  of  the 
bronchi,  but  is  rarely  perceptible  beyond  their  fourth  or  fifth  divisions, 
and  it  may  disappear  after  death,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  and  elastic  fibres  in  their  walls.  The  inflammatory  products 
are  most  abundant  towards  the  bases,  and  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the 
luus-s  :  bv  their  accumulation  in  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi  they 
sometime's  give  rise  to  yellow  spots  near  the  surface,  _  especially  m 
children.  Both  lungs  are  usually  affected  in  bronchitis,  but  to  an 
unequal  extent.  .  . 

The  chief  complications  which  may  be  associated  with  bronchitis  are 
pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema  ;  lobular  or  more  extensive  collapse  ; 
acute  emphysema  or  insufflation  ;  lobular  or  rarely  lobar  pneumonia ; 
and  pleurisy.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  venous  circula- 
tion are  eno-orged  with  dark  blood  in  fatal  cases.  The  bronchial  glands 
are  often  red,  soft,  and  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  certain  varieties  which 
acute  bronchitis  presents  in  its  clinical  history,  but  in  a  general  way 
the  local  symptoms  may  be  summed  up  as : — Unpleasant  or  painful 
sensations  in  the  chest ;  interference  with  breathing ;  and  cough,  with 
expectoration  of  the  materials  formed  in  the  tubes.  More  or  less 
pyrexia  is  almost  always  present,  though  it  is  usually  comparatively 
slight;  while  in  some  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  gradual  asphyxia, 
from  blocking-up  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  in  others  to  adynamic 
symptoms. 

1.  Primary  or  Idiopathic  Bronchitis.— a.  Involving  the  larger  and 
medium-sized  tubes.  When  due  to  a  cold,  acute  bronchitis  is  usually 
ushered  in  by  coryza,  sore-throat,  and  some  degree  of  hoarseness;  chilli- 
ness  or  slight  shivering,  alternating  with  a  sense  of  heat;  general  pains 
and  languor;  drowsiness  with  restlessness;  furred  tongue,  anorexia,  and 
constipation.  Occasionally  slight  delirium  is  observed  ;  or  in  very  young 
and  weakly  children  convulsions  may  occur.  The  symptoms  of  the 
established  disease  are  local  and  general. 

"Local.  Subjective  sensations  of  heat,  burning,  rawness,  soreness, 
tickling,  or  actual  pain  are  experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  over 
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the  front  of  the  chest,  but  especially  behind  the  sternum,  and  often  in 
the  supra-sternal  notch.   These  are  due  to  the  implication  of  the  trachea 
and  are  increased  by  a  full  inspiration ;  while  the  act  of  coufyhinr,  often 
gives  rise  to  much  tearing  pain  in  this  region.   There  may  be°tenderness 
over  the  sternum.     Muscular  pains  are  common  as  the  result  of  coneh 
especially  about  the  sides.    A  sense  of  oppression,  weight,  or  tightness  is 
felt  across  the  chest.   Respiration  may  be  slightly  hurried  and  laborious 
but  there  is  no  obvious  dyspnoea.    Cough  is  a  prominent  symptom  in 
bronchitis,  being  due  at  first  to  the  irritable  condition  of  the  lining- 
membrane  of  the  main  air-passage,  which  is  especially  revealed  when  a 
deep  breath  is  taken,  but   subsequently  having  for  its  object  the 
removal  of  the  morbid  products  formed  in  the  bronchial  tubes     It  is 
paroxysmal  in  character,  often  irrepressible  and  violent,  especially  on 
lying  down  and  on  waking  up  after  sleep.    Expectoration  soon  occurs 
the  sputa  consisting  at  first  of  a  little  clear,  thin,  frothy  mucus  ;  after- 
wards increasing  in  quantity,  and  becoming  gradually  muco-purulent 
more  or  less  opaque,  often  viscid,  and  scarcely  at  all  aerated.  Some- 
times they  are  very  tenacious,  and  adhesive  or  ropy,  and  may  form 
distinct  "nummulated"  masses.    As  the  case  progresses,  the  expecto- 
ration is  more  easily  expelled.    Occasionally  it  is  streaked  with  blood. 
Under  the  microscope  epithelial  cells,  numerous  young  cells,  and  pus- 
corpuscles  are  the  chief  elements  observed,  along  with  abundant  granular 
and  molecular  matter ;  sometimes  a  few  blood-discs,  fibrinous  coagula,  or 
crystals  are  visible. 

General.  If  the  bronchitis  is  at  all  extensive,  a  certain  degree  of 
pyrexia  is  present,  but  it  is  never  very  marked.  The  patient  frequently 
feels  languid  and  weak.  Other  mucous  membranes  are  often  the  seat 
of  catarrh  along  with  that  lining  the  bronchi. 

b.  Bronchitis  extending  into  the  minute  tubes — Capillary  Bronchitis.  In 
most  cases  this  form  of  bronchitis  is  but  an  extension  of  that  alreadv 
described,  being  preceded  by  the  ordinary  symptoms,  but  sometimes  the 
smaller  tubes  seem  to  be  affected  at  the  same  time  as  the  larger,  or  quite 
independently,  and  then  well-marked  rigors  may  occur  at  the  outset, 
with  headache  and  vomiting.  The  peculiar  features  of  capillary 
bronchitis  are  as  follows  : — 1.  Pain  is  often  slight  or  absent,  except 
the  muscular  pains  resulting  from  cough,  which  are  very  severe. 
2.  Breathing  is  always  greatly  disturbed,  being  accelerated  sometimes 
to  50  or  more  per  minute ;  it  is  wheezing  or  crepitous  in  character;  and 
attended  with  effort,  as  well  as  with  a  considerable  sense  of  air-hunger. 
The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  altered,  being  in  some  instances  about 
2-5  to  1.  Urgent  dyspnoea  is  observed  in  severe  cases,  either  constant 
or  paroxysmal,  which  may  amount  to  orthopncea.  3.  Cough  is  exceed- 
ingly frequent,  and  the  paroxysms  are  violent ;  during  the  act  patients 
often  sit  up  or  bend  forward,  and  hold  their  sides.  4.  Expectoration  is 
very  difficult,  the  sputa  being  abundant,  as  well  as  usually  markedly 
viscid  and  tenacious,  containing  also  minute  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes. 
5.  The  general  symptoms  are  of  an  aggravated  character,  there  being  at 
first  considerable  fever,  the  temperature  occasionally  rising  to  103°  or 
more,  with  much  exhaustion  and  weakness.  The  urine  sometimes  con- 
tains a  little  albumen,  or  a  trace  of  sugar.  As  the  case  advances,  the 
tendency  is  to  the  development  of  symptoms  indicating  asphyxia  ami 
venous  congestion,  usually  gradual  in  their  onset,  occasionally  rapid  or 
midden,  owing  to  the  speedy  filling-up  of  the  tubes,  the  cough  diminish- 
ing, the  breathing  becoming  shallow,  and  the  expired  air  cool.    In  some 
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instances,  however,  typhoid  symptoms  set  in;  or  there  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  both  classes  of  phenomena. 

Certain  individual  peculiarities  demand  special  notice.  Children  are 
very  liable  to  show  signs  of  deficient  blood-aeration,  even  in  the  slighter 
forms  of  bronchitis,  especially  if  they  are  feeble  and  badly  nourished  or 
rickety.  They  usually  swallow  any  materials  coughed  up,  and,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  examine  the  expectoration,  it  is  necessary  to  wipe  the 
base  of  the  tongue  with  a  handkerchief  after  a  cough.  Healthy  adults 
do  not  suffer  nearly  so  severely  as  a  rule.  In  aged  persons,  and  in  those 
who  are  constitutionally  weak  from  any  cause,  the  fever  is  very  apt  to 
assume  an  adynamic  type,  even  though  the  bronchitis  is  not  severe.  The 
term  peripneumonia  notha,  formerly  much  employed,  was  associated  more 
particularly  with  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis  occurring  in  old  or  weak 
subjects  after  some  chronic  malady,  attended  with  febrile  symjitoms  at 
first,  signs  of  adynamia  and  deficient  aeration  of  blood  setting  in,  how- 
ever, at  an  early  period. 

2.  Secondary  Bronchitis. — This  term  is  applied  to  bronchitis  occurring 
in  connection  with  acute  specific  diseases  ;  in  the  course  of  such  com- 
plaints as  gout,  rheumatism,  or  B right's  disease ;  or  in  cases  of  chronic 
pulmonary  or  cardiac  affections.  In  many  of  these  conditions  the 
complaint  is  apt  to  come  on  very  insidiously,  without  any  of  the  usual 
svmptoms  being  at  all  prominent,  and  it  is  often  a  dangerous  complication. 
The  expectoration  is  said  sometimes  to  contain  peculiar  constituents, 
for  instance,  uric  acid  in  cases  of  gout.  When  acute  bronchitis  compli- 
cates emphysema  and  .chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  especially  if  associated 
with  cardiac  disease,  urgent  dyspnoea  and  signs  of  apncea  are  likely  to 
set  in  speedily,  accompanied  with  general  venous  congestion  and  dropsy ; 
the  expectoration  is  also  very  abundant  and  frothy  at  first  in  these  cases, 
and  subsequently  its  discharge  may  be  exceedingly  difficult.  In  some 
emphysematous  cases,  however,  the  bi'onchitis  is  more  of  the  "  dry  "  type. 
In  cases  where  there  are  old  chronic  changes  in  the  lungs,  especially 
dilated  bronchi,  an  attack  of  bronchitis  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  pro- 
fuse purulent  expectoration,  which  is  sometimes  foetid.  It  may  be 
localized  in  connection  with  a  limited  pleuritic  adhesion  or  old  pulmonary 
lesion. 

3.  Mechanical  Bronchitis. — When  due  to  the  inhalation  of  irritant 
particles,  attacks  of  bronchial  catarrh  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
comparatively  slight  in  degree,  there  being  no  pain  or  fever,  the  chief 
symptom  being  an  irritable  cough  with  but  little  expectoration,  which 
pay  contain  some  of  the  particles  inhaled. 

Physical  Signs. — 1,  The  chest  may  be  somewhat  enlarged  temporarily 
in  acute  bronchitis,  from  insufflation  of  the  lungs.  2.  Respiratory  move- 
ments tend  to  be  abnormally  frequent  and  deep  ;  expiration  is  somewhat 
prolonged ;  and  if  the  tubes  are  extensively  filled,  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  moves  unduly.  In  children  signs  of  inspiratory  dyspnoea  are  very 
common.  :'.  Ilhowhal  fremitus  is  frequently  present,  varying  in  its  cha- 
racters, and  very  changeable.  4.  Percussion  may  reveal  increase  in  extent 
and  degree  of  pnlmonary  resonance,  on  account  of  distension  of  the  lungs; 
or  occasionally  some  deficiency  of  resonance  at  the  bases  is  observed,  due  to 
accumulation  of  secretion,  pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema,  or  collapse. 
In  infants  a  sonnd  supposed  to  resemble  the  cracked-pot  sound  may  be 
frequently  elicited.  5.  Respiratory  sounds  are  loud  and  harsh,  with  pro- 
longed expiration,  where  the  tubes  are  free;  where  these ai'e  obstructed, 
they  are  weak  or  absent,  or  may  be  completely  obscured  by  rhonchi. 

H  H 
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6.  The  various  rhonchi  and  rales  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  tubes,  or  to 
the  materials  formed  within  them,  constitute  the  most  important  physical 
signs  of  bronchitis.  They  may  be  of  sonorous,  sibilant,  mucous,  submucous, 
or  subcrepitant  character,  according  to  the  exact  physical  conditions  upon 
which  they  depend,  and  these  adventitious  sounds  often  co-exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  chest.  At  first  the  dry  rhonchi  are  only  or  chiefly 
heard  in  an  ordinary  case;  while  the  moist  rales  are  principally  ob- 
served towards  the  bases  of  both  lungs.  When  fluid  collects  in  the 
larger  tubes,  rales  may  be  audible  at  a  distance  from  the  patient. 
Cough  affects  these  sounds  considerably.  Occasionally  the  heart's  action 
originates  rales  in  neighbouring  tubes. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — According  to  its  severity,  a  case  of 
bronchitis  may  end  in  three  or  four  days,  or  be  prolonged  for  two  or 
three  weeks  or  more.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  or  of  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation.  The  terminations  are  : — a.  In  recovery,  as 
a  rule,  but  in  severe  cases  convalescence  may  be  very  prolonged,  and 
cough  is  liable  to  remain  for  some  time.  6.  In  death,  either  from  gradual 
or  sudden  apncea ;  or  from  adynamia.  Capillary  bronchitis  generally 
proves  fatal  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  day,  death  occurring  earlier 
in  children  than  in  adults  as  a  rule.  c.  By  transition  into  chronic 
bronchitis,  especially  after  repeated  attacks.  The  chief  sequela:  include 
emphysema,  pulmonary  collapse,  deformed  thorax  in  children,  and 
acute  or  chronic  phthisis. 

Diagnosis. — As  a  rule  acute  bronchitis  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
mode  of  onset ;  local  symptoms ;  physical  signs ;  and  minor  degree  of 
general  symptoms,  as  compared  with  other  acute  chest-affections  with 
■which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  The  chief  diseases  from  which  the 
complaint  has  to  be  distinguished  are  whooping-cough  ;  croiipous  and 
other  forms  of  laryngitis ;  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion  ; 
pneumonia,  especially  catarrhal;  and  acute  phthisis  or  tuberculosis.  It 
is  of  importance  to  recognize  any  complication  occui'riug  during  the 
coui'se  of  an  attack  of  bronchitis ;  and  also  not  to  mistake  it  when  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  exanthemata  for  the  sole  complaint. 

Prognosis. — Bronchitis  is  often  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and  stands 
high  as  a  cause  of  death  in  this  country.  The  circumstances  which 
increase  its  gravity  are : — Very  early  or  advanced  age  ;  a  bad  state  of 
health,  or  the  existence  of  some  chronic  or  acute  disease  of  a  general 
character  ;  the  presence  of  chronic  morbid  changes  affecting  the  chest 
or  its  contents,  especially  marked  rigidity  of  the  thoracic  walls,  advanced 
emphysema,  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions,  or  disease  of  the  heart ;  im- 
plication of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  with  great  difficulty  of  expec- 
toration ;  signs  of  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the  tubes,  with 
shallow  breathing  and  cessation  of  cough,  or  of  their  extensive  obstruc- 
tion, the  latter  to  be  especially  looked  for  in  children ;  urgent  dyspnoea, 
with  signs  of  apncea ;  a  very  high  temperature ;  the  presence  of 
adynamic  symptoms;  the  occurrence  of  dangerous  complications; 
neglect  of  treatment ;  and  a  low  epidemic  type. 

Treatment. — Early  attention  is  required  in  all  cases  of  bronchitis,  but 
especially  when  children  are  affected.  Confinement  to  the  house  or  even 
to  one  room  is  always  advisable;  and  if  the  case  is  at  all  severe,  the 
patient  should  remain  in  bed,  warmly  clad  in  flannel,  especially  avoiding 
exposure  of  the  chest,  the  room  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  62 
to  t;f>u,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  moisten  the  air  by  means  of  a  steam- 
kettle.    When  the  attack  results  from  a  cold,  it  is  useful  at  the  outset 
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to  induce  free  perspiration  by  means  of  a  copious  hot  drink,  aided  by  a 
warm  foot-bath,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  mustard  ;  or  a  hot-air, 
vapour,  or  Turkish  bath  may  be  employed,  the  patient  then  going  to 
bed,  and  lying  between  blankets,  covered  with  abundant  bedclothes. 
A  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  or  a  saline  diaphoretic 
draught.  A  sinapism  over  the  chest  is  useful ;  and  if  the  main  air- 
tube"  is  involved,  steam-inhalations  are  of  much  value.  An  emetic 
at  the  outset  is  in  much  favour  with  some  practitioners  in  severe  cases 
of  bronchitis,  and  might  occasionally  be  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of 
children. 

Should  the  symptoms  not  subside,  the  indications  are  : — 1.  To  subdue 
the  inflammation  as  soon  as  possible.  2.  To  promote  the  discharge  or 
modify  the  quality  of  the  materials  formed  in  the  tubes,  and  to  diminish 
their  "quantity  if  excessive.  3.  To  relieve  unnecessary  cough.  4.  To 
•allay  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  if  present.  5.  To  pay  attention  to 
the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  and  to  support  the  strength  if 
it  fails.  6.  To  treat  apncea,  excessive  fever,  or  adynamia,  should  either 
-of  these  conditions  supervene.    7.  To  attend  to  complications. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  general  or  local 
bleeding,  and  the  administration  of  tartarated  antimony  or  tincture  of 
aconite  are  the  chief  measures  advocated.  Venesection  is  very  rarely 
required  or  admissible  in  bronchitis,  but  moderate  local  bleeding,  by 
means  of  leeches  or  cupping,  may  be  occasionally  beneficial,  though 
much  discrimination  is  necessary  in  adopting  this  measure.  The  front 
of  the  chest  and  the  posterior  base  are  the  sites  from  which  blood  may 
be  taken  with  most  advantage.  The  application  of  two  or  three  leeches 
•sometimes  proves  highly  efficacious  in  relieving  urgent  dyspnoea  asso- 
ciate'! with  severe  bronchitis  in  plethoric  children.  Tartarated  antimony 
in  small  doses  is  decidedly  valuable  in  the  early  stage  of  pronounced 
cases  of  this  disease,  provided  the  patient  is  strong  and  not  too  old. 
Antimonial  wine  may  be  given  in  combination  with  compound  tincture 
-of  camphor. 

2.  The  next  three  indications  are  carried  out  mainly  by  the  adminis- 
tration, in  various  combinations,  as  may  be  required,  of: — a.  Sedative 

•  expectorants  at  first,  as  ipecacuanha  wine,  antimonial  wine,  or  apomor- 
phine;  and  later  on  stimulant  expectorants,  the  most  useful  being  carbonate 
and  chloride  of  ammonium;  preparations  of  squill,  senega,  or  serpen- 
tary ;  ammoniacum  or  galbanum  ;  syrup  of  Tolu  or  tincture  of  benzoin; 
and  terebene.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  useful  remedy  in  certain  cases. 
//.  Respiratory  sedatives,  especially  opium  or  morphine,  compound  tincture 
of  camphor,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  hydrate  of  chloral. 
c.  Antispasmodics,  such  as  the  various  ethers,  tincture  or  ethereal  tincture 
of  lobelia,  or  spirit  of  chloroform.  Each  case  of  acute  bronchitis  must  be 
studied  individually,  and  the  remedies  just  mentioned  varied  according  to 
it*  requirements.  They  may  be  combined  with  demulcents  or  salines,  as 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium.  Should  the  tubes  be  muchloaded,  and 
expectoration  be  difficult,  narcotics,  particularly  opium  and  chloral,  must 
be  a  voided,  and  the  patient  should  lie  with  the  head  high,  and  should  be 
(•neon raged  to  cough  frequently,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  for  too  long 
a  time.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  attend  to  these  matters  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  and  old  people.  Should  there  he  indications  of  dangerous 
accumulation  in  the  bronchi,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  very  useful. 
( h  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  irritable  cough,  it  may  often  be  volun- 
tarily repressed  by  the  patient,  and  sedatives  are  then  most  valuable. 
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Strychnine  is  of  great  value  for  stimulating  the  respiratory  function  - 
and  tincture  of  digitalis  or  strophantus  to  improve  the  cardiac  action', 
should  it  be  failing.  Inhalations  are  frequently  beneficial,  those  of  conine' 
ether,  chloroform,  hop,  or  benzoin,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  cough 
and  checking  spasm  ;  later  on  those  of  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  oil  of 
eucalyptus  or  pine,  and  similar  agents,  to  diminish  or  modify  the 
expectoration.  Inhalation  of  vapour  of  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be 
of  much  service  in  the  later  stages  of  acute  bronchitis. 

3.  Local  treatment  is  generally  called  for  in  bronchitis.  Sinapisms,  hot 
or  turpentine  fomentations,  linseed-meal  poultices,  and  allied  applications 
over  the  chest  are  beneficial  at  first,  when  judiciously  employed.  When 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  a  blister  may  occasionally  be  useful  ; 
or,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  some  more  powerful 
application  may  be  required,  such  as  the  turpentine  and  acetic  acid 
liniment,  compound  camphor  liniment,  or  croton  oil  liniment.  Friction 
with  simple  camphor  liniment,  followed  by  the  application  of  cotton- wool, 
is  often  very  serviceable.  Free  dry-cupping  frequently  relieves  trouble- 
some dyspnoea  and  oppression  about  the  chest,  especially  when  acute 
bronchitis  complicates  emphysema  with  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  In 
these  cases  flying  blisters  and  turpentine  stupes  are  also  beneficial. 

4.  The  constitutional  conditions  chiefly  requiring  attention  in  cases  of 
acute  bronchitis  are  general  debility,  rickets,  tuberculosis,  and  gout. 
Lowering  treatment  is  not  borne  when  either  of  these  is  present. 
"When  it  is  associated  with  specific  fevers  the  measures  to  be  adopted  may 
require  some  modification.  It  is  quite  needless  to  keep  patients  on  too- 
low  a  diet,  and  considerable  support  is  often  called  for  in  bad  cases. 
Stimulants  are  not  requisite  as  a  rule,  and  may  do  harm,  but  they  must 
be  given  if  necessary,  particularly  if  signs  of  adynamia  or  apncea  set  in, 
their  effects  being  carefully  watched.  Excessive  pyrexia  calls  for  the 
judicious  use  of  antipyretics.  Any  tendency  to  asphyxia  must  be  com- 
bated by  the  usual  measures  ;  and  in  dangerous  cases  venesection  may 
be  demanded.    Inhalation  of  oxygen  may  be  of  great  service. 

5.  In  the  treatment  of  children,  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  most 
cases  of  bronchitis  is  ipecacuanha  wine  in  moderate  doses,  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours  ;  which  in  weak  or  rickety  subjects  may  be- 
combined  with  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  When  it  attacks, 
old  people  or  those  who  are  enfeebled  from  any  cause,  or  when  it  occurs 
as  a  complication  of  fevers  or  other  lowering  diseases,  wine  or  brandy 
and  abundant  nourishment  are  usually  required,  with  stimulant  expecto- 
rants. Capillary  bronchitis  in  the  majority  of  cases  demands  a  stimulating 
and  supporting  treatment  throughout. 

6.  Due  precautions  must  be  taken  until  convalescence  is  thoroughly 
established,  especially  against  cold,  clamp,  nnd  night  air  ;  while  flannel 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  A  change  of  air  to  a  suitable  locality 
will  aid  convalescence  considerably.  Tonics  are  often  useful  during 
recovery  after  bronchitis,  such  as  quinine,  mineral  acids,  or  some  pre- 
paration of  iron.  Special  care  must  also  be  taken  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  this  complaint,  and  for  such  persons  a  change  to  some 
genial  climate  during  the  cold  season  is  very  desirable. 
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II.  Chronic  Bronchitis— Chronic  Bronchial  Catarrh. 

.Etiology. — As  a  rule  chronic  bronchitis  follows  repeated  attacks  of 
the  acute  disease,  but  occasionally  it  remains  after  one  attack,  or  begins 
as  a  chronic  affection.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  gout  and  other 
constitutional  complaints,  chronic  pulmonary  diseases,  heart-affections, 
or  alcoholism  ;  or  it  results  from  repeated  or  habitual  inhalation  of 
irritant  particles.  Persons  advanced  in  years  are  by  far  most  subject  to 
chronic  bronchial  catarrh  ;  but  even  children  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
complaint,  and  it  not  uncommonly  becomes  permanently  established 
from  neglect  in  young  subjects. 

Anatomical  Characters. — -When  chronic  bronchitis  has  been  long 
established,  it  leads  to  considerable  changes  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Their  lining  membrane  becomes  dark-coloured,  often  of  a  venous  hue, 
or  here  and  there  greyish  or  brownish  ;  and  the  small  vessels  are  visibly 
enlarged  and  varicose.  Thickening  of  tissues,  increased  firmness  amount- 
ing in  some  instances  to  marked  induration,  and  changes  in  the  calibre 
of  the  tubes  are  observed,  with  loss  of  elasticity  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bronchi.  The  cartilages  may  ultimately  calcify. 
The  small  tubes  are  narrowed  or  closed  up  ;  while  the  larger  ones  are 
often  dilated,  and  gape  on  section.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  lining  is 
uneven,  frequently  presenting  extensive  epithelial  abrasions,  or  occa- 
sionally follicular  ulcers.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  a  little  tenacious 
mucus  in  the  tubes,  but  usually  they  contain  more  or  less  abundant 
muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter,  or  frothy  mucus. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  chronic  bi'onchitis  present  much  variety  as 
regards  the  severity  and  exact  characters  of  their  symptoms,  depending 
upon  its  extent  and  precise  nature ;  as  well  as  upon  its  frequent  association 
with  other  morbid  conditions  affecting  the  lungs  and  pleura?,  especially 
emphysema,  dilated  bronchi,  phthisis,  or  pleuritic  adhesions ;  with 
cardiac  affections  ;  or  with  some  constitutional  diathesis.  They  may, 
however,  be  conveniently  classed  under  three  main  groups  : — 

1.  Ordinary  Chronic  Bronchitis. — In  many  instances  patients  only 
suffer  from  this  complaint  during  the  cold  season,  having  a  "winter- 
cough;  "  but  after  a  while  the  symptoms  often  become  permauent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  though  liable  to  exacerbations  in  cold  and  damp 
weather.  A  little  uneasiness  or  soreness  may  be  felt  behind  the  ster- 
nnm,  increased  by  cough ;  and  a  sense  of  oppression  across  the  chest, 
with  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  is  usually  complained  of  in  severe 
cases.  Cough  is  the  main  symptom,  occurring  chiefly  in  paroxysms, 
varying  greatly  in  severity  and  frequency  ;  it  is  often  very  annoying  on 
first  going  to  bed,  and  early  in  the  morning.  The  cough  is  attended 
with  expectoration,  the  sputa  being  frequently  abundant  and  difficult  to 
expel  ;  and  consisting  of  greyish  mucus,  yellowish  or  greenish  muco- 
purulent or  actually  purulent  matter — purulent  bronchitis,  or  a  mixture 
of  these  materials,  usually  running  into  one  mass,  but  occasionally 
remaining  in  separate  lumps,  which  may  be  nummulated.  Being  but 
slightly  aerated,  the  masses  not  infrequently  sink  in  water.  Occa- 
sionally blood-streaks  are  observed.  Sometimes  a  most  offensive  or 
even  gangrenous  odour  is  given  off  from  the  sputa— foetid  bronchitis,  but 
then  dilated  bronchi  are  usually  present.    The  microscope  reveals  much 
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granular  matter,  with  imperfect  epithelial  and  pus-cells,  and  often 
blood-corpuscles. 

Severe  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  may  be  attended  with  evident 
wasting  and  debility,  slight  evening  pyrexia,  and  night-sweats,  but 
when  these  symptoms  are  present,  phthisis  should  always  be  carefully 
looked  for. 

2;  Dry  Catarrh — Dry  Bronchial  Irritation. — This  variety  is  particularly 
observed  in  connection  with  gout  or  emphysema;  as  a  result  of  irritant 
inhalations  ;  and  in  seaside  places.  More  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  experienced,  with  a  sense  of  tightness  and  oppression  across  the  chest, 
and  wheezing;  while  very  distressing  paroxysms  of  irritable  cough 
come  on,  either  quite  dry,  or  only  followed  by  the  expectoration  of  a 
small  pellet  of  greyish,  pearl-like,  tough  mucus,  compared  to  boiled 
starch,  or  of  a  little  watery  fluid. 

3.  Bronchorrhaia. — Most  frequent  in  old  people,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  cardiac  diseases,  this  form  is  characterized  by  the  expectora- 
tion being  very  abundant,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  four  or 
five  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  in  character  being  either  watery 
and  transparent,  or  glutinous  and  ropy,  resembling  a  mixture  of  white 
of  egg  and  water,  and  scarcely  at  all  frothy.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal 
and  often  violent,  but  may  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  fluid  discharged.  Patients  frequently  obtain  relief  from  dyspnoea  and 
other  unpleasant  sensations  after  a  spell  of  coughing.  Iu  severe  cases 
there  may  be  loss  of  flesh,  with  proportionate  weakness. 

Physical  Signs. — The  only  signs  directly  due  to  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh  are  : — 1.  Bhonchal  fremitus.  2.  Harsh  respiratory  sounds,  with 
prolonged  expiration.  3.  Sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi,  with  large 
mucous  rales  towards  the  bases,  the  latter  being  rarely  abundant,  and 
varying  in  characters  according  to  the  consistence  of  the  contents  of 
the  tubes.  Other  signs  are  generally  present  in  cases  of  long  duration, 
but  they  are  indicative  of  emphysema  or  other  morbid  changes 
accompanying  the  bronchitic  condition. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  chronic  bronchitis  can  always  be  easily 
recognized  by  its  local  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  is  to  determine  the  conditions  with  which  it  is 
associated,  which  can  only  be  made  out  by  systematic  physical 
examination.  In  certain  cases  of  this  disease  it  may  be  difficult  to 
conclude  whether  phthisis  has  supervened,  especially  where  suspicious 
general  symptoms  arise,  along  with  much  niuco-purulent  cxpectoi-ation. 
Here  again  physical  examination  affords  much  information,  aided  by 
investigation  of  the  sputa,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case  as  ;i 
whole.  The  development  of  dilated  bronchi  is  indicated  by  special  signs, 
to  be  presently  described. 

Prognosis. — When  chronic  bronchitis  is  confirmed,  only  rarely  can 
the  complaint  be  thoroughly  cured.  In  less  advanced  cases,  however, 
complete  restoration  may  be  effected  under  favourable  conditions. 
Patients  suffering  from  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  often  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  but  lead  an  uncomfortable  existence.  The  chief  dangers  to 
which  they  are  liable  are  that  the  disease  should  become  more  and  more 
extensive,  or  should  induce  emphysema,  dilated  bronchi,  pulmonary 
collapse,  or  phthisis ;  or  that  an  acute  attack  might  supervene,  which  is 
frequently  highly  dangerous  under  the  circumstances. 

Treatment. — 1.  From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  ought. to  be  thoroughly  attended  to  al  as  early 
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a  period  as  possible.  The  patient  must  be  removed  from  every  source 
of  irritation,  and  must  observe  due  precautions  against  exposure,  wear- 
ing warm  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  in  some  cases  cotton- 
wool over  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  a  cbest-protector  may  be  worn  with 
Advantage.  If  a  suitable  climate  cannot  be  obtained,  it  will  be  well  for 
the  patient  to  keep  indoors  during  bad  weather,  or  if  obliged  to  go  out, 
a  respirator  should  be  worn  in  appropriate  cases,  or  the  mouth  and  nose 
covered  with  some  kind  of  woollen  protector. 

2.  It  is  very  important  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  of  the  general  system.  If  cardiac  disease  is  present,  infusion 
or  tincture  of  digitalis  is  often  very  useful.  By  relieving  dyspeptic 
svmptoms,  and  keeping  the  bowels  freely  open,  much  good  may  also  fre- 
quently be  effected  in  many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Any  constitu- 
tional diathesis  present  must  be  attended  to,  especially  gout,  rheumatism, 
rickets,  or  tuberculosis ;  and  a  plethoric  or  anasmic  state  of  the  blood 
should  be  corrected.  A  great  many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  do  well 
under  a  course  of  treatment  by  tonics  and  good  diet,  with  some  stimulant, 
especially  if  there  is  abundant  expectoration,  causing  debility  and 
wasting.  Quinine,  strychnine,  preparations  of  iron,  hypophosphites,  or 
mineral  acids  with  bitter  infusions,  are  very  often  valuable,  as  well  as 
cod-liver  oil. 

3.  Much  discrimination  is  requisite  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  in 
the  employment  of  remedies  which  have  a  local  action.  The  main  indica- 
tions are  to  limit  excessive  .secretion,  or  modify  the  characters  of  the 
materials  formed  ;  to  assist  expectoration,  should  the  act  be  difficult ;  to 
allay  irritable  cough  ;  and  to  subdue  bronchial  spasm.  These  indica- 
tions are  carried  out  by  the  internal  administration  of  the  various  drugs 
mentioned  under  the  general  therapeutics  of  the  respiratory  system, 
in  different  combinations  ;  and  by  the  employment  of  suitable 
inhalations.  Among  the  agents  commonly  used  may  be  mentioned  car- 
bonate and  chloride  of  ammonium,  squill,  senega,  gum- resins,  copaiba, 
balsams,  lobelia,  stramonium,  certain  astringents,  and  different  volatile 
antiseptics.  Caution  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  narcotics,  as  in  the 
case  of  acute  bronchitis,  should  there  be  a  tendency  to  accumulation  of 
secretion.  If  the  sputa  are  very  viscid,  alkaline  bicarbonates  or  solu- 
tion of  potash  may  prove  very  beneficial.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  use- 
ful remedy  in  many  cases.  Terpene,  terebene,  syrup  of  tar,  naphthalin, 
and  other  agents  of  this  class  are  specially  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Sedative  inhalations  are 
most  valuable  should  there  be  much  irritable  cough. 

4.  Amongst  the  external  methods  of  treatment  suitable  for  different 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  may  be  mentioned  the  wearing  of  some  warm 
plaster  over  the  front  of  the  chest ;  friction  with  simple  camphor  lini- 
ment, or  with  more  stimulating  or  irritant  liniments,  as  those  containing 
ammonia,  turpentine,  acetic  acid,  or  chloroform;  and  active  counter- 
irritation,  by  means  of  sinapisms,  blisters,  iodine  preparations,  or  croton- 
oil  liniment.  Free  dry-cupping  may  be  serviceable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

'•>.  Change  of  climate  or  a  sea-voyage  proves  most  beneficial  in  many 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  All  forms  require  a  tolerably  warm  region, 
which  is  not  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  or  exposed  to  cold 
winds,  and  which  is  situated  at  a  moderate  elevation.  Dry  catarrh  needs 
a  soft  and  relaxing  atmosphere,  of  moderately  high  temperature.  If 
there  is  much  expectoration  a  dry,  warm,  and  more  or  less  stimulating 
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climate  answers  best.  Torquay,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  Bournemouth 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Ventnor,  Shanklin,  Worthing,  Grange,  Clifton' 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  in  this  country;  and  Cannes,  Nice,' Monaco' 
Mentone,  San  Remo,  Bordighera,  Egypt,  Algiers,  Tangier's,  Arcachon' 
Corfu,  Madeira,  the  Canary  Isles,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Cape  anions 
foreign  parts,  are  the  chief  places  available  for  patients  suffering  froii 
chronic  bronchitis.  A  permanent  change  of  climate  is  advisable  not, 
uncommonly.  Some  cases  are  benefited  by  a  course  of  treatment  at 
certain  baths ;  and  alkaline  mineral  waters  are  also  given  internally 
with  advantage.  Among  special  methods  of  treatment  advocated  may 
be  mentioned  that  by  the  "pneumatic  apparatus,"  by  means  of  which 
the  patient  breathes  compressed  air,  or  expires  into  rarefied  air;  and  the 
so-called  milk-cure,  whey-cure,  and  grape-cure. 


III.  Plastic  or  Croupous  Bronchitis. 

iEtiology. — Diphtheritic  membrane  may  extend  into  the  bronchi,  but 
the  complaint  now  under  consideration  is  a  rare  and  peculiar  one,  which 
is  supposed  to  depend  upon  some  special  diathesis,  and  to  be  generally 
associated  with  a  weak  constitution,  or  sometimes  witb  tuberculosis.  It 
may,  however,  certainly  be  met  with  in  strong  and  apparently  healthy 
persons.  Young  adults  suffer  most  frequently  from  this  affection  ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  rather  more  common  among  females. 

Anatomical  Characters. — A  plastic  exudation  is  deposited  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  forming  whitish  casts,  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
tubes  affected,  as  well  as  in  extent;  being  either  hollow  or  solid;  and 
sometimes  presenting  concentric  layers.  It  consists  of  an  amorphous  or 
fibrillated  substance,  enclosing  granular  matter,  oil-globules,  and  cells, 
some  of  which  are  nucleated.  Some  pathologists  have  supposed  that 
the  material  is  merely  altered  blood,  the  result  of  bronchial  hasmorrliage, 
but  this  is  certainly  not  a  correct  view,  the  exudation  being  probably  an 
inflammatory  product  usually. 

Symptoms. — Plastic  bronchitis  is  almost  always  chronic  in  its  course, 
but  presents  acute  exacerbations.  The  affection  is  characterized  by  fits 
of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  more  or  less  frequent,  severe,  and  prolonged, 
being  sometimes  extremely  aggravated ;  followed  and  usually  relieved 
by  the  expectoration  of  fibrinous  masses,  which  on  being  unravelled 
under  water  exhibit  tree-like  casts  of  the  tubes.  There  may  be  more  or 
less  haemoptysis,  which  occasionally  is  on  a  large  scale.  Sometimes 
extensive  bronchial  catarrh  or  pneumonia  is  set  up  ;  and  considerable 
pyrexia  may  be  observed.  In  the  intervals  patients  suffering  from  this 
complaint  often  feel  perfectly  well. 

The  physical  signs  indicate  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  more  or 
less  complete  and  extensive,  leading  to  emphysema  or  pulmonary  collapse. 
Dry  rhonchi  are  often  audible  on  auscultation,  especially  i  bose  of  a  sibilant 
character,  with  a  few  mucous  rales. 

A  case  came  under  my  notice  in  which  a  tolerably  healthy-looking 
young  man  was  affected  with  plastic  bronchitis,  bringing  up  a  quantity 
of  casts  almost  daily,  but  who  scarcely  suffered  any  inconvenience. 

Treatment. — During  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  cough  associated 
with  plastic  bronchitis  the  chief  measures  indicated  arc  inhalations  :  the 
external  application  of  sinapisms,  turpentine  fomentations,  or  a  blister 
to  the  chest ;  and  the  internal  administration  of  sedatives,  with  i an ar 
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emetic  or  ipecacuanha  wine.  For  the  cure  of  the  complaint  there  is  no 
known  remedy.  Tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  change  to  a  warm  climate,  or  a 
Ini"  sea-voyage  seem  to  be  most  beneficial.  Tartar  emetic,  iodide  of 
norassium,  alkalies  and  their  cai'bonates,  mercurial  preparations,  inhala- 
tions of  iodine,  and  various  other  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  usually 
without  success. 

IV.  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi — Bronchiectasis. 

.Etiology. — Bronchiectasis  generally  arises  in  the  course  of  some 
cbronic  lung-disease,  especially  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  phthisis,  or 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  the  last  condition  may  follow  adhe- 
rent and  thickened  pleura,  Its  immediate  causes  are  supposed  to  be  : — 
1.  Morbid  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  diminishing  their  resisting 
power.  2.  Lie  reused  pressure  of  air  from  within,  either  during  cough  in 
parts  unsupported ;  or  during  inspiration,  in  consequence  of  obliteration 
of  a  number  of  air- vesicles,  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  being  then  com- 
pensatory. 3.  Persistent  pressure  of  stagnant  secretion.  4.  Contraction  of 
lung-tissue,  in  connection  with  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  the 
enclosed  bronchi  becoming  dilated  during-  the  process. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  bronchi  may  be  extensively  dilated, 
and  of  a  fusiform  or  cylindrical  shape;  or  they  .present  one  or  more 
limited  globular  or  sacculated  enlargements.  Their  size  varies  con- 
siderably, and'  they  may  form  definite  cavities  as  large  as  a  pea  or  a 
marble.  After  a  time  their  inner  surface  becomes  irregular,  and  occa- 
sionally ulcerated  ;  they  secrete  a  muco-purulent  or  purulent  substance, 
which  is  often  foetid  ;  and  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  gangrene  or  of 
haemorrhage.  Their  contents  may  ultimately  dry  up,  becoming  caseous 
or  even  calcareous ;  and  finally  the  affected  tubes  may  become  obliter- 
ated. Dilated  bronchi,  when  they  exist,  are  always  associated  with  other 
pulmonary  changes. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  most  significant  symptoms  of  dilated  bronchi 
is  the  occurrence  of  severe  paroxysms  of  cough  at  intervals,  ending 
with  abundant  expectoration,  which  is  discharged  with  much  difficulty, 
depositing  a  thick  sediment  on  standing,  being  often  exceedingly  foetid, 
and  also  containing  caseous-looking  particles  or  masses,  which  are 
made  up  of  pus-corpuscles,  detritus,  acicular  crystals  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids,  bacteria,  and  twisted  threads  of  leptothrix.  The  expired 
air  lias  often  an  extremely  foul  odour,  especially  during  a  strong  cough, 
and  it  may  taint  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  room.  Other  local  symptoms 
'''■'ill  vary  with  the  condition  with  which  the  bronchial  dilatation  is 
aMociated.  More  or  less  marked  general  symptoms  are  usually 
present. 

Physical  Signs.  The  signs  which  may  give  direct  evidence  of 
bronchiectasis  arc: — 1.  Tubular  percussion-sound  occasionally.  2.  Loud 
bronchial,  blowing,  tubular,  or  even  cavernous  breath-sound,  which  may 
perhaps  he  heard  after  a  cough  where  previously  absent.  3.  Various  moist 
rales,  in  some  instances  of  hollow  character.  4.  Loud  bronchophony  or 
pectoriloquy  ;  or  even  whispering  pectoriloquy.  These  signs  are  usually 
noticed  about  the  base,  or  in  the  interscapular  region  ;  and  when  present 
•re  in  most  cases  associated  with  evidences  of  fibrotie  lung  and  adherent 
pleura,  being  often  unilateral.  They  may  be  completely  obscured  by 
emphysematous  luntr. 
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Treatment.— The  chief  matter  requiring  attention  is  to  see  that  the 
morbid  products  are  not  allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  dilated  bronchi  the 
patient  being  encouraged  to  cough,  and  expectoration  being  assisted 
llie  sputa  may  be  improved  and  limited  in  their  amount  by  means  of 
carbolic  acid,  creasote,  or  other  antiseptics,  administered  internally  and 
by  inhalation.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  empty  bronchiectatii 
cavities  by  operation,  but  the  results  have  been  anything  but  satisfac 
tory  in.  most  cases. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PULMONARY    CONGESTION— (EDEMA— HEMORRHAGE. 

These  morbid  conditions  may  be  considered  together,  as  they  are  ifl 
many  instances  more  or  less  associated. 

.Etiology. — "  Congestion  of  the  lungs  "  is  an  expression  frequently 
used  without  any  definite  meaning,  and  one  that  is  not  uncommonly 
applied  to  conditions  of  an  entirely  different,  and  far  more  serious, 
nature.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  pulmonary  hypersemia 
or  congestion  is  a  distinct  morbid  change,  either  occurring  alone  or  along 
with  other  affections.  It  may  be  described  under  two  forms,  namely. 
(1)  Active  ;  (2)  Passive  or  mechanical. 

Active  pulmonary  hyperemia  is  described  by  French  writers  as  an-' 
independent  disease,  but  cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  regarded  as  of  a. 
pneumonic  nature.    A  congestive  stage  occurs  in  the  development  of" 
pneumonia,  and  in  some  instances  the  morbid  change  does  not  go  beyond 
this  stage,  the  disease  seeming  to  abort,  but  there  is  hardly  sufficient, 
warrant  for  looking  upon  it  as  a  separate  affection.    I  have  noticed 
this  condition  in  not  a  few  cases  of  influenza.    The  circumstances  under 
which  active  pulmonary  congestion  may  be  more  particularly  looked  for- 
are  as  follows  : — 1.  From  increased  action,  or  possibly  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle.    2.  As  the  result  of  inhalation  of  hot  air  or  irritant 
gases.    3.  Associated  with  other  affections  of  the  lung  or  pleura.  Jfot 
only  does  hyperemia  precede  pneumonic  consolidation,  but  is  often 
present  as  a  consequence  of  collateral  fluxion  in  other  parts  of  one  or 
both  lungs  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  as  well  as  in  connection  with 
bronchitis,  pleuritic  effusion,  acute  tuberculosis,  or  pulmonary  collapse. 
Moreover  a  limited  active  congestion  may  occur  in  the  vicinity  of" 
morbid  formations  in  the  lungs,  or  of  other  conditions  setting  up  local, 
irritation.     4.  In  connection  with  certain  conditions  which  seriously 
disturb  the  relations  normally  existing  between  the  air  in  the  Kino's  and 
the  pulmonary  circulation.    Thus  congestion  may  result  from  obstruct  ion 
to  the  entrance  of  air  into   the  respiratory  organs;  alterations  ia 
atmospheric  pressure ;  or  violent  and  prolonged  fits  of  coughing,  expel- 
ling the  air  out  of  the  lungs.    5.  As  an  effect  of  exposure  to  extreme 
heat  or  cold,  or  of  violent  exertion.     An  intense  and  rapidly  fatal 
pulmonary  hypersemia  has  been  attributed  to  these  causes  ;  as  well  as  to- 
the  combined  effects  of  alcohol,  exposure,  and  cold. 
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The  causes  of  passive  or  mechanical  hyperaemia  are  : — 1.  Some  cardiac 
disease  in  the  irreat  majority  of  cases,  interfering  with  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  especially  mitral  disease. 
A  dilated  heart  may  also  lead  to  this  kind  of  pulmonary  congestion. 
E  Rarely  a  tumour  pressing  on  the  pulmonary  veins.  3.  Low  fevers, 
prolonged  illnesses,  and  other  conditions  which  confine  patients  to  the 

•  recumbent  posture,  at  the  same  time  greatly  depressing  the  action  of 
:he  heart,  and  impeding  the  capillary  circulation,  especially  in  aged  and 
feeble  individuals;  this  variety  is  seen  chiefly  in  dependent  parts, 
usually  the  bases  and  posterior  portions  of  the  luugs,  on  account  of  the 

■  influence  of  gravitation,  and  the  congestion  is  then  termed  hypostatic, 
i.  Compression  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  by  abdominal  conditions  of 
various  kinds.    5.  Cerebral  injuries  or  lesions  leading  to  coma  ;  and 

sometimes  poisons  which  produce  this  effect,  such  as  morphine.    It  is 
said  that  in  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy  the  congestion  may  be  most 
\  marked  in,  or  even  confined  to  the  lung  on  the  paralyzed  side. 

Pulmonary  osdema  is  as  a  rule  the  result  of  long-continued  or  intense 
I  congestion  from  any  cause,  but  especially  when  this  is  associated  with 
(cardiac  disease.  It  may  be  but  a  part  of  general  dropsy,  apart  from 
iany  local  congestion,  as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  lungs  may  occur  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:— 1.  As  a  result  of  congestion.  2.  From  the  lodgment  of  an 
i embolus  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.    This  embolus 

•  is  usually  detached  from  a  clot  '  in  the  right  ventricle,  but  may 
;  be  conveyed  from  a  systemic  vein.    3.  From  a  diseased  condition  of 

branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  often  materially  aids  in  the 
i causation  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  4.  As  a  consequence  of  injury 
affecting  the  lungs.  5.  In  connection  with  pulmonary  diseases, 
iSQch  as  morbid  growths,  cavities,  or  ulceration  in  the  lungs,  parti- 
cularly in  cases  of  phthisis  or  cancer.  6.  Owing  to  some  morbid 
j  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  that  associated  Avith  scurvy,  purpura, 
r|  or  malignant  fevers. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Hyperemia  of  the  lung  gives  rise  to  a 
I  more  or  less  deep-red  colour,  which  may  become  bluish,  purple,  livid,  or 
I  blackish-red.  Both  lungs  are  often  affected,  especially  their  bases,  but 
the  condition  may  be  limited  to  one  organ,  or  even  to  a  portion  of  it. 
The  affected  structure  is  swollen,  relaxed,  and  moist ;  crepitates  imper- 
fectly; and  a  quantity  of  aerated  bloody  fluid  escapes  from  its  tissues  on 
section.  Pieces  of  congested  lung  float  in  water.  In  extreme  cases  the 
vesicular  structure  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  tissue  breaks  down 
very  readily,  this  condition  being  termed  splem'fication.  Hypostatic 
congestion  may  end  in  hypostatic  pneumonia. 

(Edema  is  necessarily  chiefly  observed  in  dependent  parts,  and  is  always 
present,  more  or  less,  when  the  lungs  are  congested.  When  the  condition 
W  marked,  the  lungs  are  obviously  enlarged,  tense,  and  do  not  collapse 
when  the  chest  is  opened;  while  they  have  a  peculiar  feel,  and  after 
pressure  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a  time.  The  tissues 
are  very  moist,  and  on  section  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  escapes, 
either'  blood-stained  or  colourless,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  frothy, 
rhe  lungs  are  either  congested,  or  pale  and  anaemic,  according  to  tho 
canse  of  the  oedema. 

Hsemorrhage  into  the  lungs  is  described  as  occurring  under  four 
t'<rms,  namely: — 1.  Circumscribed  or  nodular — Hemorrhagic  infarction  or 
pulmonary  apoplexy.    2.  Jjiffnse  or  true  pulmonary  hamorrhago.    3.  Inter- 
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lobular.  4.  Petechial,  in  connection  with  blood-diseases.  The  last  two 
are  very  rare,  and  do  not  call  for  further  notice. 

Hcemorrhagie  infarction  is  due  to  embolism  from  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  or  the  systemic  veins,  and  the  blood  comes  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  collecting  within,  as  well  as  outside  the  alveoli 
and  minute  bronchi,  but  there  is  no  laceration  of  tissue.  The  size  of  an 
accumulation  varies  considerably,  depending  upon  that  of  the  branch  of 
artery  obstructed,  and  it  may  measure  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches 
■or  more  m  diameter.  When  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  lung  the 
infarction  is  large ;  when  near  the  surface  it  is  small  and  wedge-shaped 
or  pyramidal,  with  the  base  projecting  outwards  a  little  beyond  the 
surface.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  infarction  are  the  interior  of  the 
lower  lobe,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  may  be  others  more  superficial,  and  they  are  often  numerous 
Each  haemorrhage  is  circumscribed  and  defined,  and  it  may  only 
correspond  to  a  single  lobule,  but  the  surrounding  tissue  is  congested  and 
oedematous.  A  pulmonary  infarction  feels  very  firm  and.  hard"  a  section 
presents  a  solid,  airless,  slightly-granulated,  dark-red  or  blackish 
appearance;  while  coagulated  blood  can  often  be  scraped  away,  and 
then  the  lung-structure  may  become  perceptible. 

Apoplectic  clots  in  the  lungs  are  liable  to  the  changes  which  blood 
usually  undergoes,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  may  ultimately  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  absorption.  In  many  cases  a  permanent,  blackish, 
pigmented  knot  is  left.  Pneumonia  is  sometimes  excited,  or  an  abscess 
may  form,  the  clot  softening  in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may  undergo  caseous 
or  calcareous  degeneration,  and  become  subsequently  encapsuled.  In 
very  exceptional  cases  an  infarct  has  led  to  gangrene,  which  has 
ruptured  into  the  pleura,  and  caused  pneumothorax. 

In  the  diff  use  form  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  a  vessel  of  some  size  gives 
way,  the  lung-tissue  being  lacerated,  and  an  irregular  potential  cavity 
being  formed,  varying  in  size,  and  containing  a  mixture  of  fluid  and 
clotted  blood.  The  visceral  pleura  may  rupture,  the  blood  consequently 
•escaping  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Allusion  may  be  made  here  to  the  condition  known  as  brown  induration 
of  the  lung.  This  follows  long-continued  pulmonary  congestion,  especially 
that  due  to  mitral  disease,  and  is  characterized  by  the  accumulation  of 
granular  yellowish  pigment,  probably  of  the  nature  of  heematoidine, 
in  enlarged  epithelial  and  granular  cells,  which  collect  in  the  alveoli ; 
accompanied  with  varicose  dilatation  of  the  capillaries ;  and  probably 
thickening  of  the  aveolar  walls.  The  pigment  may  become  black,  and 
in  some  cases  is  finally  found  free.  The  lungs  are  increased  in  bulk,  and 
do  not  collapse;  they  feel  heavy,  compact,  and  inelastic;  and  present  a 
yellowish  tint,  passing  into  brown  or  reddish-brown.  On  section,  in 
addition  to  the  general  change  in  colour,  red  spots  are  seen,  shading  into 
black,  and  a  brownish  fluid  may  be  expressed.  Various  degrees  of  the 
change  are  observed,  and  the  extent  of  tissue  affected  differs  much  in 
different  cases,  while  infarctions  are  often  present  at  the  same  time. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  resulting  from  pulmonary  congest  ion  and 
its  consequences  are  not  easy  to  define,  as,  when  present,  (hey  are 
usually  only  exacerbations  of  previously-existing  phenomena,  and  often 
there  are  no  definite  symptoms  of  any  kind.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  either  coming  on  for  the  first  time,  or  being 
more  intense  than  before,  and  sometimes  amounting  to  orthopneea.  A 
feeling  of  tightness  or  oppression  may  be  experienced  across  the  chest, 
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but  pain  is  generally  absent.  There  may  be  more  or  less  cough,  which 
,  iu  pulmonary  cedema  is  attended  with  very  profuse  watery  expectora- 
tion •  and  when  haemorrhage  takes  place,  a  variable  quantity  of  blood  is 
■usually  discharged,  which  may  have  a  dull-brownish  or  bister-colour,  or 
jibe  almost  black.  If  a  clot  excites  inflammation,  pyrexia  and  other 
)<vinntonis  indicating  tins  complication  will  supervene. 
I  Those  who  regard  active  congestion  of  the  lungs  as  an  independent 
complaint  describe  the  symptoms  as  a  feeling  of  chill  at  the  outset,  fol- 
*  lowed  by  pains  in  the  side,  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  cough,  either  moderate 
J  or  considerable,  with  viscid  expectoration,  and  some  degree  of  fever,  the 
(  temperature  ranging  from  101°  to  103°.  As  already  stated,  cases  of 
I  this  kind  are  usually  regarded  as  pneumonic  in  character. 

Physical  Signs*. — 1.  Respiratory  movements  are  often  diminished, 
j  where  there  is  extensive  pulmonary  congestion  or  cedema.  2.  Percussion- 
\  sound  maybe  at  first  abnormally  clear  in  pulmonary  congestion;  but 
1  afterwards  resonance  becomes  more  or  less  deficient  at  the  bases.  There 
J  mav  be  localized  dulness  in  connection  with  a  large  haemorrhage. 
Jo.  Respiratory  sounds  are  usually  weak  and  harsh;  over  the  seat  of 
I  pronounced  local  congestion  or  haemorrhage  they  may  be  bronchial. 
i-L  Pulmonary  congestion  may  give  rise  to  fine  rdles.  CEdema  is 
:j  characterized  by  abundant,  small,  liquid,  bubbling  rdles.  Localized  moist 
4  riles  may  also  be  perceptible  over  the  part  of  the  chest  corresponding  to 
j  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  and  here  signs  of  pneumonia  or  abscess  may 
1  subsequently  develop  in  some  instances. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  conditions  discussed  in  this  chapter 
{  mav  be  very  easy  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  case  in  all  its  aspects. 
I  It  is  most  important  not  to  include  in  a  careless  way  under  the  term 
f  "congestion  of  the  lungs,"  affections  which  are  entirely  different,  while, 
J  on  the  other  hand,  recognizing  its  frequent  association  with  certain 
of  them.  In  cases  where  hypostatic  congestion  is  likely  to  occur,  the 
1  bases  of  these  organs  must  be  examined  frequently,  as  it  often  super- 
i  venes  without  any  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — As  a  rule  the  affections  now  under  discussion  are  serious, 
and  they  often  increase  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  considerably,  be- 
cause they  complicate  other  dangerous  conditions.  Much,  however, 
will  depend  upon  their  extent,  and  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  occur. 

Treatment. — The  measures  required  must  be  guided  by  the  exact 
nature  and  extent  of  the  morbid  changes  ;  and  the  conditions  which  pro- 
duce thern,  or  with  which  they  are  associated.  Any  obvious  cause  pro- 
ducing  pulmonary  congestion  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  such  as 
pleuritic  effusion  or  ascites.  Sometimes  puigatives  are  beneficial.  Free 
dry-cupping  of  the  chest  is  often  very  beneficial  in  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  sometimes  local  removal  of  blood  is  indicated,  or  even  venesection. 
It  is  important  to  attend  to  posture  ;  and  as  a  preventive  measure  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  threatened  hypostatic  congestion  change  of  posture  from 
time  to  time  is  most  useful ;  deep  respiration  is  also  required  under  such 
circumstances.  Good  diet  and  stimulants  are  frequently  necessary. 
Care  mnst  be  taken  in  cases  of  oedema  that  the  fluid  be  not  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  lungs,  and  cough  must  be  encouraged.  In  diffuse 
hemon-hage  astrinrjenla  are  required.  Remedies  which  act  upon  tho 
•  heart  are  in  some  cases  of  much  service,  especially  digitalis. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ACUTE  PNEUMONIA-INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Acute  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  actual  Hsht.p0  nf  +1  i 
usually  recognized  under  two  forms   namely     T  A  UT,'  W 

2.  OrfarrJW  or  Broncho-pneumonia^  ~Ew^  of  these  Varieties  °d  T 
separate  consideration,  although  there  certain!  v  i,™f  JM>etie*  demands 
absolute  distinction  between  tlem  S Si ^S^S^8^- 

I.  Acute  Croupous  Pneumonia— Lobar  Pneumonia. 

etiology  and  Pathology—Acute  pneumonia  occurs  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  amongst  others  as  a  primary  and  independent 
disease ,  which  is  familiar  in  ordinary  practice.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to 
regard  this  form  as  an  acute  specific  fever  or  infective  disea sc.  due "to  a 
^ecific  micro-organism,  which  produces  its  more  immediate  effect upon 
ihe  lung,  but  which  also  causes  constitutional  disturbance,  and  under 

ThTr^r  6Ven  SetS,  UP  «*°»*«7  ^sions  in  other  organs 

Th,s  or  other  organisms  are  also  supposed  to  be  the  direct  cause  of 
pneumonia  m  other  cases  and  it  will  be  convenient  therefore  to  cons  del 
in  con  °]  V    the  f7*Te  °l th&  m4cro-organisms  which  have  been  found 

attaZd  aT  f,'11!  d'S6aSe-    Th0Se  t0  which  most  importance  is 
attached  are  Friedlander's  pneumococcus  or  bacillus;  and  Fraenkel's 
pneumonia  bacillus,  also  named  diplococcus  lanceolatus  or  Pasteuri  These 
are  commonly  found  m  the  pneumonic  lung-tissue  and  exudation,  in  the 
lymphatics,  m  the  sputum,  and  in  fluids  aspirated  from  the  lung  and 
pleura     Moreover  they  have  been  cultivated  in  various  ways;  a„d  it 
is  maintained  that  the  results  of  experiments  by  inoculation,  inhalation, 
and  injection  into  the  trachea,  prove  the  causal  relations  of  one  or  both 
of  these  organisms  to  pneumonia,    Friedlander's  pneumococcus  consists 
of  short  oval  or  oblong  cells,  arranged  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  short  rows. 
Jfraenkel  s  bacillus  is  in  the  form  of  a  short  spindle,  partially  divided 
into  two  halves,  each  of  which  is  lancet-shaped.    The  double  cells  may 
lorm  short  chains.    The  specific  causal  connection  of  these  organisms 
with  pneumonia  is  considered  by  some  eminent  pathologists  and  bacte- 
riologists as  by  no  means  proved;  while  they  are  also  regarded  by 
others  as  merely  belonging  to  the  septicemic  bacteria.  Moreover, 
they  are  said  to  be  common  in  healthy  buccal  and  nasal  secretions  ;  and 
to  be  often  found  m  other  inflammatory  diseases,  as  pleurisj-,  peri-  or  endo- 
carditis, or  peritonitis ;  while  it  is  affirmed  that  Fraenkel's  bacillus  is 
almost   constantly   present   in    epidemic    cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
^staphylococci  and  streptococci  are  observed  in  pneumonic  lung  in 
some  cases. 

Experiments  with  the  view  of  procuring  immunity  from,  or  curing 
pneumonia,  by  inoculation,  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  pneumococcus 
produces  a  poisonous  albumen  (pneumotoxin) ,  which  sets  up  general 
■symptoms,  followed  by  the  production  in  the  body  of  a  substance  (anti- 
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tmeumotoxiti),  which  has  the  power  of  neutralizing  the  former,  and 
destroying  its  effects.  At  present  any  statements  founded  upon  such 
ideas  can  only  be  received  with  particular  caution. 

Whether  the"  theory  which  attributes  acute  pneumonia  to  the 
action  of  one  or  more  micro-organisms  be  true  or  not,  the  fact  must 
be  recognized  that  it  occurs  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
the  cases  of  this  disease  may,  from  an  etiological  point  of  view,  be 
conveniently  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Primary  pneu- 
monia is  usually  attributed  to  sudden  chilling  of  the  body,  induced 
by  rapid  cooling  when  the  body  is  heated  or  perspiring;  by  exposure 
to  cold  or  wet ;  or  by  sitting  in  a  cold  draught.  2.  Direct  irritation 
not  infrequently  sets  up  pneumonia,  which  may  be  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  very  hot  or  cold  air,  or  of  irritating  gases  ;  foreign  bodies 
reaching  the  bronchi,  including  food  (though  some  regard  the  pneu- 
monia then  as  catarrhal)  ;  blood,  especially  apoplectic  clots  ;  or  morbid 
formations,  for  example,  tubercle,  cancer,  diphtheritic  or  croupous 
exudation.  3.  Injury  to  the  chest  often  excites  local  inflammation,  such 
a-  contusion,  fracture  of  the  ribs,  or  a  perforating  wound.  It  has  been 
stated  that  violent  exertion  is  occasionally  a  cause  of  pneumonia,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  4.  Pneumonia  is  frequently  secondary  to  vai'ious 
acute  affections,  especially  low  fevers  and  blood-diseases,  such  as  measles, 
small-pox,  typhus,  typhoid,  septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  diphtheria,  acute 
rheumatism,  and  puerperal  fever.  It  is  also  apt  to  arise  in  the  course 
of  various  chronic  affections,  such  as  chronic  Bright's  disease  or 
diabetes.  5.  Epidemic  pneumonia  sometimes  occurs,  and  this  form  has 
of  late  years  attracted  much  attention.  It  may  be  observed  some- 
times in  particular  houses  or  towns,  but  is  met  with  more  especially 
in  crowded  prisons  or  garrisons.  The  complaint  may  assume 
an  epidemic  character  in  connection  with  influenza  or  other  infective 
diseases,  especially  if  there  is  much  over-crowding,  with  deficient 
ventilation.  It  is  also  said  to  prevail  in  malarial  districts,  but 
some  good  observers  deny  this  statement.  Epidemic  pneumonia, 
as  an  independent  disease,  is  generally  associated  with  bad  hygienic 
conditions  ;  but  it  is  also  believed  to  be  distinctly  infectious,  as 
in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Middlesbrough  and  its  neighbour- 
hood in  1888,  the  contagion  being  conveyed  by  the  breath,  and  also  by 
means  of  infected  sewer  and  drain  emanations  (Ballard).  This  epidemic 
was  also  attributed  partly  to  the  consumption  of  diseased  bacon,  which 
contained  a  special  bacillus.  6.  Intense  or  long-continued  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, particularly  if  associated  with  more  or  less  collapse,  is  very 
liable  to  terminate  in  pneumonia,  especially  that  which  results  from 
heart-disease,  or  the  hypostatic  congestion  which  affects  dependent  parts 
in  old  and  weak  individuals  who  are  confined  to  bed  from  any  cause  — 
hypostatic  pneumonia. 

Preiitporing  causes. — 1.  Age.  Most  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia 
occur  between  20  and  30  years  of  age,  but  no  age  is  exempt,  and  the 
young  and  old  are  very  liable  to  suffer  ;  it  may  even  occur  in  infants. 
2-  '  ■  Mwe  males  arc  attacked,  probably  from  their  greater  exposure 
to  I iio  exciting  causes.  3.  Social  position,  habits,  and  occupation.  Poverty, 
Residence  in  large  towns,  intemperance,  and  occupations  involving 
fcxposnre  or  over-exertion,  predispose  to  pneumonia.  4.  State  of  health. 
Acute  pneumonia  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  those  who  are  constitutionally 
feeble,  or  who  suffer-  from  any  lowering  chronic  or  acute  disease;  as  well 
as  during  convalescence  from  the  latter.    Not  uncommonly,  however  it 
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attacks  ,crsous  in  the  most  robust  health.  5.  Previous  attacks  increase 
thehabihty  to  the  complaint.    6.  Climate  and  season.    Those  characl 

,0med  \  C0ldnC/s'  LTf  Cha^eS  in  t^Pemtnre,  much  moisture J 
he  prevalence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  greatly  predispose  3 

attacks  ol  pneumonia.    7.  Family  or  tWmcfeaZ  predisposition  appear! 

to  exist  m  some  cases.  " 

Anatomical  Characters.-Acnte  croupous  pneumonia  is  charaJ 
termed  pathologically  by  hyperemia  and  oedema  of  the  lung-tissuel 
followed  by  a  fibrinous  and  cellular  exudation  in  the  interior  of  the' 
air-vesicles  and  minute  bronchi,  leading  to  consolidation,  which  under- 
goes certain  changes.  It  is  necessary  to  describe  the  appearances 
presented  at  different  stages  of  the  disease. 


Fvrst  or  Engorgement-stage.— Colour  is  dark-red,  reddish-brown  violet 
or  livid;  not  uniform,  but  mottled.  The  lang  feels  heavy;  and  the 
attected  part  is  hrmer,  more  resisting,  and  less  elastic  than  in  health 
retaining  impressions  of  the  finger,  and  crepitating  imperfectly  On 
section  a  quantity  of  reddish  or  brown  blooclv  serum  escapes,  which  is 
more  or  less  aerated,  and  somewhat  viscid.  The  lung-tissue  is  still  per- 
ceptible and  pieces  of  the  organ  float  in  water.  Consistence  is  dimi- 
nished, the  tissue  being  more  easily  torn. 

Second  or  Exudation-stage.— Bed  hepatization.— Colour  is  more  uniform 
and  dull-reddish.  Weight  is  remarkably  increased ;  and  the  lung  is 
sometimes  evidently  enlarged,  being  marked  by  the  ribs.  The  affected 
part  feels  solid  and  firm,  absolutely  inelastic,  and  non-crepitant.  A 
section  presents  a  dull  reddish-brown  colour,  with  some  greyish  varie- 
gation, and  is  opaque,  but  the  hue  becomes  brighter  after  exposure. 
Very  little  fluid  escapes,  often  none  except  on  pressure,  what  is  then 
obtained  being  thick,  dirty,  sanguineous,  and  non-aerated.  A  charac- 
teristic granular  appearance  is  usually  visible,  especially  on  tearing  the 
affected^ tissue,  but  it  is  less  marked  in  children,  or  when  the  exudation 
is  of  soft  consistence,  as  is  the  case  in  low  fevers,  and  when  the  disease 
attacks  old  people.  All  trace  of  lung-texture  has  disappeared,  and  the 
tissues  are  very  brittle,  breaking  down  easily  under  pressure.  Frag- 
ments of  the  solidified  lung  sink  in  water  instantly.  The  microscope 
reveals  coagulated  fibrin,  with  red  blood-corpuscles,  leucocytes,  epithe- 
lium, and  micro-organisms. 

Third  stage— Grey  hepatization.— In  this  stage  the  colour  gradually^ 
changes,  becoming  ultimately  grey,  combined  with  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
tint.  The  granular  appearance  on  section  is  less  distinct  or  altogether 
lost,  and  the  lung-tissue  becomes  more  or  less  soft  or  pulpy.  A  quantity 
of  dirty,  greyish,  in  some  cases  almost  puriform  fluid  escapes,  either 
spontaneously,  or  on  pressure  or  scraping.  This  stage  presents  various 
grades,_  front  slight  softening  to  what  is  termed  purulent  infiltration.  The 
air-vesicles  are  crowded  with  leucocytes,  while  the  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles 
disappear.  In  favourable  cases  the  morbid  products  are  ultimately  eif  her 
absorbed  or  expectorated,  sometimes  very  rapidly,  and  the  lung-tissue 
remains  unaltered  in  its  structure. 

Such  being  the  ordinary  course  of  a  case  of  pneumonia,  other  patho- 
logical terminations  are  observed  in  some  instances,  namely: — 1.  Forma- 
tion of  one  or  more  abscesses,  which  ultimately  may  either  open  into  the 
bronchi,  the  pus  being  discharged,  and  a  cavity  being  left;  or  communi- 
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cute  with  the  pleura ;  or  become  encapsuled,  the  contents  undergoing 
cheesy  or  calcareous  changes,  and  the  spaces  being  finally  completely 
dosed  up.  '2.  Gangrene  very  rarely.  3.  Caseous  degeneration  and  de- 
stiuctiou  of  lung-tissue,  though  now  this  termination  would  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  tubercular  pneumonia.  4.  Chronic  fibroid  indura- 
tion or  cirrhosis  rarely.  In  exceptional  instances  the  lung  remains  ex- 
tensively consolidated  for  a  considerable  time,  but  ultimately  clears  up. 
fThe  right  lower  lobe  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  n,cnt,R  pnpnmonia.  but 
the  let':  is  not  uncommonly  attacked,  and  the  inflammation  may  spread 
through  an  entire  lung,  or  may  involve  more  or  less  of  both  organs. 
Sometimes  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lobe,  or  at  the  apex,  and 
apical  pneumonia  is  a  condition  which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  disease  may  also  be  quite  localized  in  some  cases.  In  old  or  cachectic 
subjects  the  inflammation  often  extends  from  above  downwards. 

The  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are  not  pneumonic  frequently  present 
a  congested  and  cedematous  appearance  ;  while  more  or  less  bronchitis 
is  often  present.  Pleuritic  exudation  is  commonly  observed,' and  may 
be  considerable ;  while  in  some  cases  there  is  a  variable  amount  of  fluid- 
effusion,  constituting  what  is  properly  termed  "  pleuro-pneumonia." 
Sometimes  the  sub-pleural  lymphatics  corresponding  to  the  seat  of 
pneumonia  are  distended  with  inflammatory  products,  giving  a  marbled 
appearance  to  the  surface.  The  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  pinkish- 
grey,  and  soft.  Occasionally  the  mediastinum«is  extensively  infiltrated 
with  a  gelatinous  exudation.  -The  chief  complications  of  pneumonia  are 
pericarditis ;  endocarditis,  especially  malignant;  and  acute  meningitis. 
Among  those  exceptionally  met  with  may  be  mentioned  peritonitis, 
croupous  colitis,  peripheral  neuritis,  and  a  form  of  ulceration  of  the 
larynx.  The  spleen  is  somewhat  enlarged.  The  kidneys  and  liver 
present  parenchymatous  chan  ges  in  bad  cases.  The  heart-muscle  is  liable 
to  he  changed,  the  fibres  presenting  cloudy  swelling,  while  in  severe  or 
prolonged  cases  actual  degeneration  may  take  place.  The  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  and  the  general  venous  system  tend  to  be  over-loaded,  the 
various  organs  being  congested ;  and  firm  fibrinous  coagula  are  liable  to 
form  m  the  heart,  especially  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the  vessels, 
the  blood  being  exceedingly  rich  in  fibrinogenous  elements,  exhibiting 
the  ••  buffy  "  coat  markedly.  Venous  thrombosis  of  the  leg  may  occur 
in  pneumonia ;  and  embolism  of  an  artery  is  a  rare  event. 

Symptoms.— In  some  cases  an  attack  of  pneumonia  is  preceded  for  a 
short  time  by  premonitory  symptoms,  indicating  general  indisposition. 
Primary  pneumonia  usually  sets  in  very  suddenly  or  acutely,  the  inva- 
sion being  as  a  rule  attended  with  a  single,  severe,  and  more  or  less 
prolonged  rigor.  There  may  be  great  prostration,  with  pyrexia ;  severe 
vomiting;  or  nervous  symptoms,  namely,  headache,  delirium,  restless- 
ness, stupor,  or  in  children  convulsions.  The  symptoms  of  the  established 
uisease  are  /oral  and  tji-wral. 

Local.  Pain  in  one  side  is  usually  complained  of,  occasionally  com- 
mencing simultaneously  with  the  rigor,  or  even  preceding  it,  but  as  a 
rale  only  setting  in  after  a  variable  interval  has  elapsed.  Its  scat  is 
generally  about  the  mammary  or  axillary  region,  but  I  have  known  it  to 
Be  referred  even  to  below  the  ribs.  Though  considerable  in  decree,  it 
is  riot  very  intense  in  most  cases,  at  all  events  for  any  lengthened  period 
being  tolerably  easily  relieved  ;  it  may,  however,  be  agonizing.  In  charac- 
g2.it  is  commonly  stabbing  or  piercing,  being  much  increased  by  a  de-en 
great h  and  by  cough.    Local  tenderness  is  often  observed,  and  sometimes 
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hyperesthesia  of  the  skin.  Dyspnoea  is  an  early  and  prominent  symptom. 
as  evidenced  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient  ;  by  the  rapidity  of  jFe 
breathing,  which,  however,  is  usually  abrupt  and  shallow;  by  the  ( 
working  of  the  nostrils ;  and  by  difficulty  in  speaking-.  The  pulse-  ' 
respiration  ratio  is  greatly  disturbed,  the  respirations  usually  ranging  ' 
from  30  to  60,  or  occasionally  even  reaching  80  per  minute.  The  dis- 
turbance of  breathing  may  amount  to  orthopnea.  Cough  also  com- 
mences very  soon.  It  does  not  come  on  in  violent  paroxysms,  but  is 
short  and  hacking^  being  often  of  a  spasmodic  character  and  difficult  to 
repress,  especially  when  the  patient  is  made  to  breathe  deeply  or  to  sit 
up,  while  the  act  causes  much  suffering.  Expectoration  ensues  itiotpjt^ 
less  speedily,  the  sputa  usually  soon  presenting  peculiar  characters. 
Typical  pneumonic  sputa  are  scarcely  at  all  frothy,  but  exceedingly 
viscid  and  adhesive,  so  that  they  are  discharged  witli  much  difficulty, 
often  having  to  be  wiped  from  the  mouth,  and  not  falling  out  when  the 
vessel  which  recei  ves  them  is  overturned.  They  present  a  "  rusty " 
colour,  or  various  tints  of  red,  owing  to  admixture  of  blood,  but  as  the 
disease  progresses  changes  of  colour  are  observed,  passing  throuoh 

different   shades  of   yellow,,  until  finally  the  expectoration  becomes 

merely  bronchitic  in  character.  The  microscope  reveals  alveolar 
epithelium ;  red  blood-corpuscles  in  various  stages  of  degeneration  ; 
leucocytes  ;  sometimes  minute  ramifying  coagula,  which  may  be  evident 
to  the  naked  eye  as  small  structureless  masses  in  the  sjmta;  and  micro- 
organisms, especially  pneumococci.  These  are  shown  by  treating  some 
of  the  expectoration  on  a  slide  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  then  dropping 
on  aniline  oil  and  gentian  violet,  pouring  this  off,  and  renewing  it  two  or 
three  times.  Later  on  there  may  be  observed  pigment-cells  or  free 
pigment ;  abundant  granules  and  oil-globules  ;  free  nuclei ;  or  pus-cells. 
Chemical  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  mucin ;  albumen ;  often  a 
little  sugar;  salts,  especially  chlorides:  and,  it  is  said,  occasionally  a 
special  acid.  The  expired  air  may  be  cool,  and  is  deficient  in  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Such  being  the  ordinary  local  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable  deviations  may  be  noticed,  dependent 
upon  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient ;  the  portion  and  extent  of 
lung-tissue  affected  ;  the  type  and  course  of  the  pneumonia ;  or  upon 
the  disease  being  secondary  to  certain  conditions.  Pain  and  other  local 
symptoms  are  sometimes  very  slight  or  entirely  absent — latent  pneu- 
monia ;  while  the  sputa  may  be  absent  or  merely  bronchitic,  or  in  low 
cases  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  a  dark,  offensive,  thin  fluid, 
resembling  liquorice  or  prune-juice.  Occasionally  they  are  tinged  with 
bile.    "Well-marked  haemoptysis  may  occur  at  the  outset. 

General.  These  may  be  summed  up  as  high  pyrexia,  with  a  dry  skin, 
and  great  depression  or  prostration. 

The  skin  in  acute  pneumonia  soon  becomes  exceedingly  hot  and  dry. 
having  often  a  bnrning  acrid  feel.  Sometimes  perspiration  breaks  oat, 
hut  tin-  patient  experiences  no  relief.  The  temperature  rises  with  great 
rapidity  to  102°.  103°,  105°  or  even  higher.  The  maximum  is  generally 
reached  on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  the  temperature  may  continue  to, 
ascend  until  near  the  termination  of  the  case.  It  has  been  known  to  rise 
to  UiT  in  cases  which  hLiYLLix\cuverciL;  and  in  fntal  (-uses  has  attained 
109-4°,  In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  temperature  does  not  go 
beyond  103°  or  104°.  The  daily  variations  are  usually  as  follows :— Ine 
temperature  is  lowest  in  early  morning,  and  begins  to  rise  in  thejlore- 
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noon  or  soon  after,  attaining  its  jaaximnin  parly  in  the  evening;  it  then 
fulls,  but  iu  some  rases  a  slight  rise  is  again  observed  at  midnight,  after 
w inch  a  gradual  fall  takes  p)ace-  The  remission  ranges  from  -jj"  to  2-5°, 
but  is  seldom  more  than  1'8U.  Usually  it  ceases  altogether  a  day  or  two 
before  the  crisis  occurs.  Iu  rare  instances,  when  pneumonia  is  associated 
with  intermittent  fever,  the  temperature  becomes  quite  normal  in  the 
morning — intermittent  pneumonia.  An  extension  of  inflammation  or  a 
relapse  will  disturb  its  normal  course.  There  is  usually  considerable 
flushing  of  the  cheeks  in  pneumonia,  which  may  be  more  marked  on  the 
affected  side ;  sometimes  a  tendency  to  duskiness  or  lividity  is  noticed ; 
or  the  face  may  present  a  yellowish  earthy  tint.  The  expression  is 
either  painful  and  anxious,  or  heavy  and  stupid.  Herpes  is  frequently 
•observed  on  the  face,  especially  around  the  lips,  about  the  second  or 
third  clay. 

The  pulse  is  usually  frequent,  being  as  a  rule  in  proportion  to  the 
•extent  of  the  pneumonia.  It  rauges^enerally  from  90  to  120,  but  may 
be  much  above  this  rate.  At  first  strong,  full,  and  incompressible,  it 
.subsequently  becomes  weak?  small,  and  sofTT  Tlicrotic,  or  sometimes 
intermittent  or  irregular. 

A  prominent  symptom  of  pneumonia  in  most  instances  is  the  great 
and  evident  prostration  and  feebleness  of  the  patient.  The  position 
.assumed  is  generally  dorsal,  with  the  head  rather  high"  but  the  patient 
may  prefer  to  lie  on  the  affected'sicle.  Any  attempt  at  sitting  up  in  bed 
is  usually  very  trying,  and  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  digestive  organs  present  to  a  marked  degree  the  ordinary  symp- 
"toms  associated  with  pyrexia.  The  tongue  is  usually  much  furred,  and 
tends  to  become  dry  j  and  the  lips  frequently  become  cracked. '  As 
•occasional  and  usually  unfavourable  symptoms  there  mayTjecfysphagia ; 
severe  vomiting ;  jaundice  and  enlarged  liver ;  or  diarrhoea.  TEe 
ordinary  cerebral  symptoms  are  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  restlessness, 
■often  combined  with  slight  nocturnal  delirium.  The  urine,Tn  addition 
to  being  highly  febrile,  frequently  contains  a  little  albumen,  andf 
-chlorides  are  strikingly  deficient  or  entirely  absent.  ! 

In  some  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  the  symptoms  assume  an 
adynamic  character,  indicated  by  a  dry  brown  tongue,  with  sordes 
on  the  lips  and  teeth  ;  and  low  nervous  phenomena,  such  as 
delirium,  stupor,  coma,  convulsions,  twitching  and  tremors,  and 
disorder  of  the  special  senses — typhoid  pneimnoniu.  This  course 
•of  events  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  if  the  patient  is  old,  very 
weak,  intemperate,  or  mentally  depressed  by  prolonged  over-work 
or  worry  ;  if  the  disease  is  secondary  to  certain  acute  and  chronic 
affections,  or  is  attended  with  high  pyrexia;  or  if  it  terminates  in 
suppuration  or  gangrene,  which  causes  extreme  prostration.  In 
drunkards  the  symptoms  at  first  often  resemble  those  of  delirium 
tremens,  followed  by  collapse.  Occasionally  they  simulate  phenomena 
indicative  of  mania  or  cerebral  inflammation.  Apical  pneumonia  is  said 
to  be  more  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  marked  cerebral  and  adynamic 
symptoms  than  other  forms,  but  my  experience  does  not  corroborate  this 
statement.  The  formation  of  pus  is  usually  attended  with  severe 
rigors  and  increase  of  pyrexia.  If  it  collects  in  an  abscess,  it  may  bo 
suddenly  discharged,  along  with  fragments  of  lung- tissue.  Sometimes 
signs  of  cyanosis  supervene  in  pneumonia,  with  distension  of  the  ri^ht 
side  of  the  heart  and  of  the  venous  system,  and  the  formation  of  coa<nila 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
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Cases  of  acute  pneumonia  vary  much  in  severity,  and  there  is  a  larval 
or  abortive  form,  in  which  the  initial  symptoms  occur,  but  soon  subside 
while  the  pulmonary  signs  are  slight.    The  complications  previously 
mentioned  may  materially  modify  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease- 
in  particular  cases. 

Physical  signs. — I.  Stokes's  stage. — At  this  time  the  only  sign  is 
a  harshness  and  roughness  of  the  breath-sounds  over  the  involve! 
portion  of  the  lung,  these  being  usually  exaggerated  in  intensity. 
I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  verifying  that  this  stage  can  be 
recognized. 

II.  Engorgement-stage. — 1.  Eespiratory  movements  are  deficient,  chiefly 
on  account  of  pain.  2.  Vocal  fremitus  is  often  somewhat  increased. 
3.  Percussion- sound  is  usually  not  much  altered,  but  may  be  abnormally 
clear,  or  slightly  deficient  in  resonance.  4.  Respiratory  sounds  are  harsh 
and  weak,  or  occasionally  somewhat  bronchial.  5.  The  principal 
physical  sign  in  this  stage  is  the  true  crepitant  rale,  which  is  heard  over 
the  affected  portion  of  lung.  In  abortive  cases  the  physical  signs  do- 
not  go  further. 

III.  Consolidation-stage. — 1.  There  may  be  slight  enlargement  of  the 
side,  but  this  sign  is  of  little  practical  importance.  2.  Respiratory 
movements  are  greatly  impaired,  especially  expansion.  3.  Vocal  frem  itus 
is  in  excess.  4.  Percussion  as  a  rule  reveals  dulness  with  increased 
resistance ;  sometimes  the  percussion-note  is  rather  hollow,  and  of 
tubular  or  even  amphoric  quality.  In  basic  pneumonia  a  tubular  or- 
tympanitic  note  can  sometimes  be  elicited  over  the  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  5.  The  respiratory  sounds  afford  one  of  the  most 
important  signs  of  this  stage.  Frequently  they  are  typically  tubular, 
dry,  high-pitched,  whiffing  or  metallic  ;  sometimes  merely  blowing  or-' 
bronchial.  6.  Crepitant  rales  are  often  heard  at  the  confines  of  the- 
inflamed  part.  7.  Vocal  or  cry-resonance  is  intensified,  high-pitched, 
sniffling,  and  metallic.  It  may  be  almost  asgophonic  or  pectoriloquous  ; 
and  occasionally  whispering  pectoriloquy  is  audible.  8.  There  is  uo- 
displacement  of  organs.  9.  The  heart-sounds  are  frequently  intensified 
over  the  affected  part. 

IV.  Resolution- stage.- — The  chief  additional  physical  signs  of  this  stage 
are  redux  crepitant  rales;  or  bubbling  rales,  either  large  or  small,  of' 
ringing  or  metallic  character.  The  other  abnormal  signs  usually 
disappear,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  in  other  cases  only  slowly 
and  gradually ;  sometimes  they  remain  permanently.  The  dulness 
may  subside  in  patches.  Occasionally  slight  retraction  of  the  chest 
follows  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

The  signs  just  described  are  most  commonly  observed  at  one  or  both 
bases;  but  are  noticed  over  the  apex  or  other  parts  of  the  lung  which 
happen  to  be  affected  in  particular  instances.  Variations  are  not  un- 
commonly met  with,  due  to  the  consolidation  becoming  extreme,  the- 
bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as  the  air-vesicles,  being  completely  blocked 
up.  so  that  vocal  fremitus  and  auscultatory  signs  may  be  quite  absent; 
to  the  inflamed  part  lying  deep  in  the  lung;  or  to  the  association  ol 
the  inflammation  with  the  remains  of  previous  diseases,  or  with  pleuntig 
or  pericardial  effusion.  Diffuse  suppuration  gives  rise  to  abundant, 
liquid,  bubbling  rales.  Abscess  and  gangrene  are  followed  by  the  signs 
of  a  cavity.  The  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion  or  bronchitis  arc  often 
present  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  along  with  those  of  pneumonia. 
In  the  unaffected  portions  respiration  is  exaggerated. 
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Course,  Terminations,  and  Duration.— 1.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
acme  croupous  pneumonia  runs  a  very  definite  course,  and  ends  in 
complete  recovery  by  resolution.  After  a  certain  time  a  marked  crisis 
nsually  takes  place,  the  temperature  falling  rapidly  to  or  even  below 
the  normal,  while  the  pulse  and  respirations  also  diminish  in  frequency, 
and  the  other  symptoms  speedily  abate,  convalescence  being  soon  estab- 
lished. This  happens  as  a  rule  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  day, 
being  most  frequent  about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  not  necessarily 
on  odd  days,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  crisis  is  attended  either  with 
profuse  perspiration  ;  with  an  abundant  discharge  of  urine,  which 
deposits  lithates,  oxalates,  and  phosphates,  or  sometimes  contains 
blood  ;  or  occasionally  with  diarrhoea,  epistaxis  and  other  hemorrhages, 
or  the  development  of  a  skin-eruption.  It  maybe  followed  by  consider- 
able and  even  fatal  collapse.  In  some  cases  defervescence  takes  place 
by  lysis,  convalescence  being  protracted.  Recovery  may  gradually 
ensue  even  after  the  termination  in  gangrene  or  abscess.  A  relapse 
occasionally  happens,  though  this  is  denied  by  some.  2.  Death  may 
occur  from  asphyxia ;  from  adynamia  or  collapse  ;  from  failure  of  the 
heart :  or  from  hyper-pyrexia.  This  event  may  take  place  even  after 
the  crisis,  owing  to  cardiac  failure.  3.  Now  and  then  pneumonia 
becomes  chronic,  the  exudation  remaining  unabsorbed,  and  the  lung 
solid  ;  while  the  symptoms  continue,  with  irregular  fever  and  loss  of 
flesh.  Even  then  the  consolidation  may  ultimately  clear  up  under 
suitable  treatment,  but  the  tendency  is  for  it  to  break  down  and  destroy 
the  lung-tissue,  a  form  of  phthisis  being  thus  set  up.  Such  a  termina- 
tion, however,  is  now  generally  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  tubercular. 

Diagnosis. — In  typical  cases  the  diagnosis  of  acute  croupous  pneu- 
monia is  perfectly  easy.  Its  mode  of  onset,  local  and  general  symptoms, 
physical  signs,  and  course,  are  quite  characteristic,  and  serve  not  only  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  acute  affections  of  the  chest,  but  also  from  all 
other  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases.  The  complaints  associated  with 
the  respiratory  organs  from  which  it  has  more  especially  to  be  diagnosed 
are  pulmonary  congestion,  severe  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  pleurisy 
with  effusion,  and  acute  phthisis.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a  discussion 
of  the  differential  diagnosis  between  croupous  pneumonia  and  these 
diseases,  but  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  clinical  history  and 
phenomena  which  they  severally  present,  will  prevent  any  mistake 
being  made  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cases.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  acute  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be 
variously  combined,  or  the  heart  or  pericardium  may  be  implicated  as 
well,  and  these  associated  conditions  can  only  be  made  out  by  careful 
physical  examination.  The  presence  of  pleuritic  effusion  along  with 
fmenmonia  can  in  some  instances  be  readily  determined;  other  cases 
are  doubtful,  and  then  it  may  be  desirable  cautiously  to  use  the  ex- 
ploring needle.  A  case  which  ends  as  one  of  acute  phthisis  may 
certainly  start  like  an  ordinary  pneumonia. 

With  regard  to  other  diseases,  acute  pneumonia  has,  under  particular 
Circumstances,  to  be  specially  distinguished  from  certain  fevers,  septic 
conditions,  cerebral  inflammations,  or  acute  alcoholism.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  associated  with,  or  occur  as  a  complication  in  many  of  these 
states,  ;md  the  combination  of  pneumonia  with  delirium  tremens  is  by  no 
ftieans  uncommon.  Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  moreover, 
pneumonia  may  come  on  very  insidiously,  without  any  definite  symptoms, 
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the  chest  an  any  case  m  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  supervene,  or  in 
acute  illness  the  nature  of  which  is  not  evident. 

Another  point  relating  to  the  diagnosis  of  croupous  pneumonia  which 
is  apt  to  be  forgotten  is  that  the  disease  is  not  always  basic  and 
therefore  a  1  parts  of  the  chest  must  be  investigated  in  any  suspicion 
or  doubtful  case.  Non-typical  cases  are  also  met  with,  which  may  W 
very  difficult  to  recognize  or  to  understand  clearly.  The  occurrence  of 
untoward  events  m  the  course  of  an  acute  pneumonia,  such  as  the  for 
mation  of  an  abscess  m  the  lung,  or  pulmonary  gangrene,  will  probably 
be  evidenced  by  their  characteristic  phenomena. 

Prognosis. -Different  observers  have  given  very  conflicting  statements 
as  to  the  rate  of  mortality  m  acute  pneumonia,  and  no  doubt  this  varies 
materially  under  different  circumstances,  but  it  must  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  serious  affection.    In  the  "  Collective  Investigation  Kecord" 
the  mortality  is  given  as  18  per  cent,  in  1,065  cases.    The  chief  circum- 
stances which  increase  the  danger  are  :— Very  early  or  advanced  a-e  • 
the  female  sex;  pregnancy;  debility  from  any  cause,  or  predisposition 
to  tubercular  disease;  previous  intemperance;  the  presence  of  chronic 
pulmonary,  cardiac,  or  renal  disease;  extensive  adhesions  of  the  pleura  or 
pericardium ;  the  disease  being  secondary  to  some  serious  acute  or  chronic 
affection  ;.  both  kings  being  involved,  or  the  whole  of  one,  or  its  central 
or  upper  part;  the  sputa  being  very  abundant  and  watery,  or  like  prune- 
jmce,  or  absent  along  with  signs  of  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in 
the  lungs  ;  the  termination  in  diffuse  suppuration,  abscess,  or  gangrene- 
prolonged  high  fever  or  hyper-pyrexia  ;  the  development  of  typhoid  and 
low  nervous  symptoms,  or  of  those  indicating  marked  collapse ;  signs  of 
cyanosis  or  asphyxia;  the  existence  of  serious  complications  ;  and  a  low 
epidemic  type.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  cases  of  severe  pneu- 
monia the  patient  may  die  from  collapse  during  the  crisis  ;  or  from  cardiac 
failure  even  after  the  crisis  has  occurred,  and  all  danger  has  apparently 
passed  away.    Moreover,  the  consolidation  of  the  lung  does  not  always 
clear  up  satisfactorily,  and  then  the  ultimate  result  is  very  doubtful. 

Treatment.— Very  many  plans  have  been  advocated  for  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  objec- 
tionable to  adhere  to  any  one  routine  method,  and  every  case  ought  to 
be  carefully  and  intelligently  studied,  and  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits. 
Indeed,  different  indications  may  need  to  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time. 
Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  treatment  may  require  to  be 
altered  or  modified  at  any  period  during  the  progress  of  a  case,  and 
therefore  its  course  should  be  closely  watched.  1  can  only  point  out 
here  the  chief  methods  which  have  been  recommended,  and  the  general 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  dealing  with  this  serious  complaint. 

1.  General  management. — The  precautions  required  in  the  management 
of  all  acute  pulmonary  diseases  must  be  strictly  observed  in  the  "case  of 
pneumonia,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  particular  importance  to 
attend  to  the  due  ventilation  of  the  sick-room,  and  to  see  that  all  hygienic 
and  sanitary  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  not  only  in  the  apartment 
itself,  but  also  in  and  around  the  house.  Constant  and  efficient  nursing  is 
of  the  utmost  necessity  in  many  cases.  Patients  must  not  be  disturbed 
more  than  is  absolutely  required,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  a  void 
unnecessary  exposure  and  fatigue  when  carrying  oat  physical  examinal  ion 
of  the  chest ;  this  must  not  be  done  too  frequently ;  and  often  it  has  to  be 
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Wormed  while  the  patient  lies  on  his  side,  as  it  is  injurious  or  unsafe 
jo  allow  him  to  sit  up.  Attention  to  diet  is  always  of  considerable 
moment  in  acute  pneumonia.  In  all  cases  a  good  quantity  of  beef-tea, 
milk  e^s  beaten  up,  or  other  forms  of  suitable  nourishment,  should  be 
administered  at  regular  intervals,  and  abundant  support  is  often  needed. 
Cooling  drinks  are  useful ;  or  some  saline  drink  may  be  freely  allowed. 
The  sucking  of  ice  is  also  often  very  grateful  to  the  patient. 

•2  Expectant  treatment—  According  to  this  plan  the  patient  is  merely 
kept  in  bed,  protected  against  injurious  influences,  and  properly  fed  and 
nursed,  while  symptoms  are  relieved,  the  cure  of  the  disease  being  left 
to  nature.  Unquestionably  this  method  may  be  carried  out  successfully 
in  many  instances,  bnt  to  apply  it  to  all  cases  of  pneumonia  indiscrimi- 
nately is  most  injudicious. 

3.  Antiphlogistic  treatment. — Here  the  intention  is  to  subdue  or  check 
the  inflammatory  process  at  an  early  period,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  The  chief  agents  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
venesection,  or  local  removal  of  blood ;  tartarated  antimony  ;  calomel 
and  opium  ;  and  tincture  of  aconite  or  veratrum  viride.  It  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved  that  venesection  is  rarely  required  in  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia,  cases  in  which  this  measure  might  be  indicated  doing  just 
as  well  without  it,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  it  would  be  most  in- 
jurious. The  removal  of  blood  may  relieve  dyspnoea  and  diminish  fever, 
but  only  temporarily.  Moderate  bleeding  is  occasionally  demanded,  in 
order  to  avert  death  from  apnoea.  Local  bleeding  cannot  arrest  or  subdue 
the  inflammatory  process,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  useful  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  symptoms  or  relieving  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Tartarated  antimony  is  decidedly  a  serviceable  drug  in  some  cases  of 
primary  pneumonia,  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  plethoric,  and  lives 
in  the  country.  It  should  not  be  given  in  large  doses,  from  gr.  \  to  \ 
every  four  hours  being  quite  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  compound  tincture  of  camphor  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Of 
the  use  in  this  disease  of  the  other  drugs  mentioned  I  have  no  personal 
experience,  and  would  never  employ  them. 

4.  Many  practitioners  habitually  adopt  the  stimulant  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, priving  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  wine  or  brandy, 
along  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  sul- 
phuric ether,  camphor,  and  similar  remedies.  The  routine  employment  of 
these  agents  is  to  be  equally  deprecated  with  those  of  the  opposite  class,  for 
they  are  often  unnecessary,  and  may  do  serious  harm.  In  many  instances, 
however,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  most  valuable,  the  quantity  to  be 
given  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  their  usefulness  or 
the  reverse  being  judged  of  by  the  effects  produced.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
try  them  carefully  in  doubtful  cases.  The  main  indications  for  these 
agents  are  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  if  not  associated  with  vascular 
excitement;  signs  of  cardiac  failure,  with  a  very  rapid,  weak,  or  dicrotic 
pulse;  any  indications  of  adynamia  or  collapse,  with  low  nervous 
symptoms;  the  patient  being  old  or  feeble;  and  the  pneumonia  being 
secondary  to  various  acute  or  chronic  complaints.  In  all  low  forms  of  the 
disease  the  main  chance  of  recovery  lies  in  free  stimulation,  eight  to 
twenty  ounces  or  more  of  brandy  being  often  required  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  if  this  quantity  is  needed  there  ought  to  bo  no  hesitation 
about  giving  it.  At  the  same  time  full  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonium 
with  tincture  of  cinchona,  spirit  of  chloroform,  ether,  camphor,  strong 
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coffee,  or  other  remedies  of  this  class  must  be  administered     In  s„™ 
cases  qumine  and  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  are  most  usef  ul     In  vT 

°U  °f  tTP Mtine  ^  b6Cn  -oommtrd,UwhieJ  m  l 
De  introduced  by  enema;  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  mav  nlfln  \^  c 

nfwfo  SUchfCOnditi0-:    K-sphorus  hi  also  binlpiX^^ 
n  low  forms  of  pneumonia.    In  most  instances  it  is  advisable  to 

5.  Antipyretic  treatment. — The  emrdovmpnt  nf  ^t;,„,„„r 
has  been  much  advocated  of  late  ySW^SSrf^nZST 
Some  recommend  the_ application  of  cold  to  the  surface  in  various  ways' 
The  more  nsual  p  an  is  to  administer  antipyretic  drugs,  such  as  JS 

this  i  »t;  n\     f      7  tendency  to  hyperpyrexia  undoubtedly  agents  of 

Sovment  Z  o  J^^  m  ^  °f  Pn£™^.  especially  the  em- 
ployment  of  cold.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  drugs  belonging  to 
this  group  are  also  supposed  to  act  as  antiseptics,  and  other  remedies  of 
this  nature  are  well  spoken  of  in  some  fornif  of  pneumonia 

,r,tAT    lreatT%lt~Vie  aPPlicati°n  of  cold  to  the  chest  has  been 
specially  advocated  m  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  either  by  means  of 
cold  compresses  frequently  changed,  or  of  ice-bags  covered  wfth Tus  in 
Dr.  Lees  has  obtained  good  results  from  the  local  application  of  ice 
Tlone  or"    ■  adv0Cates"    Hot  fomentations  or  poultices,  either 

useful  Ltt  f/T  5   tm'Penntme  fomentations  ;  or  sinapisms  are 
muc    v  J  thG-nr        0f  Pam-    Cotton-wool  is  often  an  application  of 
nX      a  ? -T"^PP^g  ma^be  serviceaWe  in  some  cases.  Blisters 
are  only  needed  m  the  advanced  stage  of  pneumonia  as  a  rule,  and  not 
even  then  if  absorption  is  going  on  satisfactorily.     Friction  with  some 
liniment  is  beneficial  in  certain  cases,  to  aid  absorption. 
_   7.  bymptomatic  treatment.— Particular  symptoms  often  need  attention 
in  cases  of  pneumonia.    In  the  early  stage  opium,  especially  in  the  form 
ot  Dover  s  powder,  or  morphine  subcutaneously,  may  be  required  to 
relieve  pam,  if  it  cannot  be  subdued  by  simple  measures  ;  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine  has  also  been  recommended  to  counteract  the  initial 
snock  _  1  hese  agents,  or  sulphonal,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromides,  or  other 
hypnohcs  may  be  called  for  to  produce  sleep  and  relieve  mental  excite- 
ment, but  they  must  be  employed  with  particular  caution,  and  their  effects 
carefully  watched.     Distressing  cough  may  need  to  be  relieved  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  expectoration  aided  by  means  of  alkalies,  carbonate  or 
chloride  of  ammonium,  tincture  of  squill,  preparations  of  senega,  or  other 
remedies  of  this  class,  especially  during  the  later  stages.    The  inhalation 
or  oxygen  gas  has  been  found  highly  useful  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonia 
where  respiration  is  gravely  disturbed.    The  action  of  the  heart  must 
be  constantly  watched,  some  cardiac  tonic,  especially  digitalis  or  strych- 
nine, m  addition  to  stimulants,  being  administered  if  there  are  signs  of 
failure.    Constipation  is  a  symptom  often  calling  for  treatment  by 
■salines,  castor  oil,  calomel,  or  other  purgatives  suitable  to  different  cases  ; 
or  enemata  may  be  required.    Any  untoward  termination,  as  well  as 
complications  or  esequelas,  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 

8.  Much  care  is  necessary  during  convalescence  after  pneumonia,  and 
the  patient  should  be  kept  under  observation  until  thoroughly  restored 
to  health.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden 
exertion  for  some  time  after  a  severe  attack  of  this  disease.    Tonics  are 
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serviceable  at  this  stage,  with  good  diet ;  and  cod-liver  oil  proves 
beneficial  in  some  cases.  If  pneumonic  consolidation  does  not  become 
properly  absorbed,  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium; 
counter-irritation  over  the  chest  by  blisters  or  iodine  applications,  or 
systematic  friction  with  liniments  ;  and  the  use  of  some  stimulating  or 
antiseptic  inhalation,  with  deep  respiration,  are  the  chief  measures 
indicated.  Change  of  air  is  often  needed  before  convalescence  is 
established. 


IT.  Catarrhal  Pneumonia — Disseminated  or  Lobular 
Pneumonia — Broncho-Pneumonia. 

iEtiology. — Acute  catarrhal  'pneumonia  occurs  in  the  great  majority 
of  eases  in  the  course  of  bronchitis,  being  either  the  result  of  direct 
extension  of  inflammation  along  the  minute  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles ; 
or  more  commonly  being  set  up  in  collapsed  lobules.  The  disease  is  by 
far  most  prevalent  amongst  children,  being  more  especially  observed  in 
connection  with  whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
influenza,  but  it  may  be  quite  independent  of  these  affections.  This 
variety  of  pneumonia  may  also  supervene  in  typhoid  fever,  small-pox, 
or  erysipelas.  The  complaint  is  predisposed  to  by  debilitating  causes 
of  all  kinds  ;  by  rickets  or  chronic  diarrhoea  in  children  ;  by  habitually 
breathing  impure  air:  and  by  a  long-continued  recumbent  posture. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pneumonia  occurring  in  the  aged 
and  feeble,  and  in  those  dying  from  various  acute  or  chronic  diseases,  is 
not  infrequently  of  a  catarrhal  nature  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  variety 
which  results  from  the  aspiration  of  food  or  drink  into  the  air-passages 
in  certain  conditions.  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  both  as  an  acute  and 
■a  chronic  disease,  is  certainly  concerned  in  the  phthisical  process  in 
many  cases,  but  this  form  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  directly  due 
to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  disease  may  also  be  set  up  in  connection 
with  dilated  bronchi. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  no  fibrinous 
-exudation  in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  but  merely  an  accumulation  of 
epithelial  elements  in  the  alveoli,  with  a  variable  number  of  leucocytes, 
which  become  so  abundant  as  to  fill  and  distend  these  spaces.  There  is 
•also  an  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  small  bronchi  and  alveolar  walls, 
which  present  numerous  leucocytes  and  enlarged  capillaries.  In  favour- 
able cases  the  cells  undergo  changes  which  enable  them  to  be  absorbed  or 
•expectorated.  Sometimes  abscesses  are  formed  ;  or  caseous  degeneration 
ensues,  ultimately  leading  to  destruction  of  the  lung-tissue.  Chronic  in- 
terstitial pneumonia  may  also  be  set  up.  When  catarrhal  pneumonia 
follows  lobular  collapse,  the  morbid  appearances  are  at  first  usually  con- 
fined to  isolated  lobules,  but  by  their  coalescence  large  tracts  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  may  become  involved,  especially  at  the  bases  and  along 
•the  posterior  borders  of  the  lungs.  Generally  the  pneumonic  condition 
h  mixed  up  with  bronchitis;  pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema; 
or  collapsed  lobules.  The  inflamed  lobules  are  disseminated  irre- 
gularly through  both  lungs,  being  most  abundant  towards  the  bases, 
along  the  lower  free  border,  and  at  the  surface.  They  vary  in  size 
considerably,  and  when  superficial  have  a  pyramidal  or  wedge-like 
form,  with  the  base  directed  outwards,  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the 
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w£  f6eLnlike  firm  S0Hd  Ws'  bat  are  in  reality  friable 

breaking  down  readily  under  pressure.    A  section  presents  a  more  or 

till  fJ^^T  COlOU1'  ^adually  fad"g  "to  sL-ounding  ~8 
non  frol  fl    1  als0^ellerally  a  aspect.    A  whitish^  opaque 

non-frothy  fluid  can  bo  scraped  or  pressed  from  the  surface  containi™ 
abundant  cells.  Within  the  affectod  lobules  there  2 
dilated  bronchi  containing  a  purulent  fluid.  The  inflamed  parts  sink 
instantly  m  water.  The  appearances  just  described  are  those  met  with 
when  the  inflammatory  process  is  well-established,  but  gradual  transi- 
tions are  observed  from  merely  collapsed  lobules 

W^en^he  intomation  is  independent  of  collapse,  very  numerous 
small  ill-defined,  whitish-yellow  spots  are  seen  scattered  through 
congested  and  edematous  lung-tissue,  only  slightly  granular,  and  yield- 
ing an  opaque  milky  fluid  on  pressure.  In  some  parts  small  spaces  are 
observed  containing  a  pus-like  matter,  but  many  observers  are  of 
opinion  that  this  has  either  gravitated  into  the  minute  bronchi  or  air- 
vesicles,  or  has  been  drawn  in  during  inspiration.  In  certain  cases 
catarrhal  pneumonia  may  lead  to  extensive  consolidation  of  the  W 
resembling  that  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs.— Usually  occurring  in  the  course- 
ot  some  other  complaint,  especially  bronchitis,  the  symptoms  of  acute 
catarrhal  pneumonia  may  set  in  very  speedily,  as  in  measles:  or 
gradually,  as  in  whooping-cough.    Generally  they  are  merely  modifica- 
tions oi  preceding  clinical  phenomena.    Very  rarely  is  the  onset  in- 
dicated by  any  rigors  or  other  marked  premonitory  symptoms.  Pyrexia 
info  m°St  lml30rtant  si8"n>  the  temperature  rising  often  to  102°,  103°, 
104  ,  or  even  105° ;  the  remissions,  however,  are  considerable,  and 
irregular  as  to  time ;   while  fresh  exacerbations  are  liable  to  occur 
after  the  temperature  has  become  normal.    The  skin  often  perspires 
freely,  and  is  not  pungent  or  burning  to  the  touch.    The  pulse  increases 
m  frequency,  but  soon  tends  to  become  feeble  or  irregular.    The  local 
symptoms,  when  the  complaint,  follows  bronchitis,  are  increased  dyspnoea 
the  respirations  being  exceedingly  frequent;  a  change  in  the  characters 
of  the  cough,  which  often  becomes  short,  harsh,  hacking,  and  painful, 
the  child  endeavouring  to  repress  the  act,  and  presenting  an  expression 
of  pain,  or  crying  on  account  of  the  suffering  produced  by  the  act;  and 
diminished    expectoration,  the    sputa  being    scarcely  ever  "rusty." 
Physical  signs  are  in  many  cases  exceedingly  uncertain  and  ill-defined. 
In  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  consolidated  portions  of  lung  there  may 
be  increased  vocal  fremitus  ;  deficient  resonance;  bronchial  breathing ; 
small  scattered,  crepitant  or  crackling,  or  sometimes  ringing  rales  ;  and 
bronchophony  or  bronchial  cough.    Should  a  considerable  mass  of  lung 
become  consolidated,  the  signs  would  be  more  pronounced,  resembling- 
more  or  less  those  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  course  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  maybe  extremely  acute  and  rapid  ; 
or  sub-acute.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  there  is  generally  great 
restlessness  and  anxiety ;  or  the  patient  may  soon  fall  into  a  stupid  and' 
apathetic  slate.  Signs  of  cyanosis  are  common.  Loss  of  strength  and 
wasting  are  prominent  symptoms,  the  latter  being  especially  marked 
m  the  less  rapid  cases.  The  subsidence  of  the  disease  in  eases  of 
recovery  is  usually  very  gradual  and  protracted,  there  being  no  crisis,, 
but  an  irregular  defervescence  by  lysis.  As  already  mentioned,  catarrhal 
pneumonia  may  lead  to  permanent  destructive  changes  in  the  lungs,. 
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but  tubercle  is  then  usually  believed  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 

morbid  changes.  .  ...  .  .  ,  . 

Diagnosis— The  description  ]ust  given  will  indicate  m  what  respects 
catarrhal  pneumonia  differs  from  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia,  and 
from  simple  bronchitis,  the  complaints  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to- 
be  confounded.  It  is  most  important  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for 
this  condition  in  severe  cases  of  bronchitis,  especially  in  children.  The 
temperature  is  of  great  help  in  diagnosis,  and  may  serve  to  distinguish 
lobular  pneumonia  from  mere  collapse  in  doubtful  cases.  When  the  lung- 
is  extensively  consolidated,  it  may  be  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line 
of  demarcation  between  croupous  and  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Some  cases 
of  acute  phthisis  apparently  begin  as  a  broncho-pneumonia. 

Prognosis.— Catarrhal  pneumonia  is  of  ten  a  serious  and  fatal  disease, 
especially  in  children.  Its  association  with  tuberculosis,  and  termina- 
tion in  phthisis,  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  prognosis. 

Treatment. — All  lowering  measures  are  decidedly  to  be  avoided  in 

ises  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Ipecacuanha  wine  is  useful,  with  salines, 
when  it  is  associated  with  bronchitis;  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  with  senega  or  tincture  of  cinchona  and 
ether,  maybe  given  when  stimulating  remedies  are  indicated.  Abundant 
nourishment  is  required,  with  alcoholic  stimulants  in  many  cases.  Emetics 
are  sometimes  serviceable,  to  aid  in  unloading  the  lungs.  The  continued 
application  of  cold  compresses  or  ice  to  the  chest  has  been  strongly 
recommended  in  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Sinapisms  are  often  of 
much  benefit;  as  well  as  friction  over  the  chest  with  stimulant  lini- 
ments. Great  care  is  required  during  convalescence  ;  tonics,  cod-liver 
oil,  good  diet,  with  wine,  are  indicated  at  this  time.  Change  of  air  or  a 
sea-voyage  is  often  of  great  service. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CHRONIC  INTERSTITIAL  PNEUMONIA. — CIRRHOSIS  OF 
THE  LUNG. — EIBROID  PHTHISIS. -FIBROID  DEGENE- 
RATION.— INDURATION  WITH  DILATED  BRONCHI. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  acute  forms  of  pneumonia  described  in 
■he  previous  chapter  may  become  moi^e  or  less  chronic,  but  the  condition 
now  under  consideration  is  essentially  of  this  character.  The  affected 
portion  of  the  lung  becomes  greatly  contracted  and  indurated,  as  well 
as  much  pigmented,  the  air-vesicles  being  more  or  less  obliterated,  and 
the  bronchial  tubes  usually  dilated.  These  changes  are  generally  re- 
garded as  being  partly  due  to  proliferation  of  the  normal  interlobular 
and  sub-pleural  connective-tissue,  and  partly  to  the  formation  of  a 
nnclcar  growth,  which  develops  into  extensive  tracts  of  fibroid  tissue ; 
but  some  pathologists  look  upon  them  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory process,  or  of  a  fibroid  change  affecting  the  walls  of  the  alveoli 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  is  secondary  to  some  previous  pulmonary  affection 
being  set  up  in  consequence  of  long-continued  irritation.    The  conditions 
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very  rarely.    2.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  frequently.    3.  Dilatation  nf  ti,! 
bronchi  though  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  was  of  opinion  that  the  n^h,  ^ 
change  is  then  preceded  by  catarrhal  pneumonia^ T  Collap e  o com 
pression  of  the  lung  from  any  cause.    5.  Pleurisy,  eithel  after  effusZ" 
or  m  connection  with  a  form  of  dry  pleurisy.    6  Bronchial  irriS 
from  inhalation  of  mineral  and  otLr  particles,  such IT  t  e     oa  lor 
•  one  dust,  or  cotton.    7.  Various  pulmonary  lesions,  such  as  phthi  is 
cancer;  syphilitic  disease;  infarction  or  abscess;  or  injury  to  the  W 
In  these  conditions  the  morbid  process  is  usually  localized,  and  may 
really  be  of  a  curative  or  limiting  nature.  7 
Some  pathologists,  however,  consider  that  interstitial  pneumonia  is  in 
some  instances  ess entiallj -primary,  being,  as  some  suppoL,  the  result  0f 

a  cw7Cfil  Hatl°n  1  interstitial  «™  ;  orPL  others  behte 
a  dnect  fibroid  change,  degeneration,  or  substitution  in  the .  walls  of 
1^. dependent  of  inflammation,  which  process  tends  to 
spread  through  the  lung.  No  cases  bearing  out  this  view  have  ever 
come  under  my  own  notice.  It  has  also  been  maintained  that  fibroid 
phthisis  is  always  the  result  of  tubercular  disease 

As  regards  the  relation  of  dilated  bronchi  to  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia  doubtless  m  many  cases  the  dilatation  is  secondary  to  the 
induration,  but  probably  the  former  is  sometimes  the  original  morbid 
condition,  and  gives  rise  to  the  fibroid  change. 

Anatomical  Characters. -In  the  early  stage  of  interstitial  pneumonia 
the  pulmonary  tissue  is  congested,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  paler 
and  may  exhibit  extensive  tracts  of  a  homogeneous-looking,  nucleated 
material.  When  the  process  is  advanced  the  appearances  are  very  charac- 
teristic. The  lung  is  contracted  and  shrunken ;  while  its  tissue  is  hard 
and  dense,  cannot  be  torn,  and  creaks  on  being  cut.  A  section  is  smooth 
dry,  and  pigmented,  often  presenting  a  marbled  grey  aspect;  and 
Ubrous  bands  or  masses  may  be  seen  traversing  the  surface,  some  of  the 
tormer  being  probably  obliterated  and  thickened  bronchi  or  blood- 
vessels. The  vesicular  tissue  is  destroyed,  but  many  of  the  bronchi  are 
usually  dilated. 

The  extent  of  lung-structure  involved  varies  considerably  The 
change  may  be  limited  at  first  to  the  bronchi  and  the  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  them  ;  or  it  may  only  be  visible  around  morbid  deposits  or 
cavities.  A  peculiar  feature  of  interest  is  that  the  condition  is  usually 
limited  to  one  lung,  which  it  may  affect  throughout,  or  be  confined  to  its 
base,  apex,  or  middle  portion. 

The  pleura  is  generally  thickened,  sometimes  extremely  so,  and  its 
surfaces  are  adherent.  The  lobes  of  the  lung  are  also  often  united  by 
dense  fibrous  tissue.  Compensatory  emphysema  is  common  in  unaffected 
parts  of  the  lungs  ;  and  other  morbid  conditions  are  frequently  seen,  of 
which  the  chronic  pneumonia  is  a  sequel. 

Symptoms. — Interstitial  pneumonia  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  audits 
symptoms  at  first  are  indefinite,  but  when  fully-established  the  disease 
is  indicated  by  well-marked  clinical  characters.  The  local  symptoms 
include  dragging  pains  about  the  sides;  shortness  of  breath;  and  cough, 
which  is  often  irritable,  but  at  the  same  time  difficult  and  inelfectuaCor 
it  comes  on  in  fits,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  sputum  characteristic 
ol  dilated  bronchi,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  little  or  no  expectoration. 
J  he  complaint  is  often  attended  with  general  symptoms,  namely,  very 
gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  anoemia,  and  sometimes  night-sweats  ; 
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bur  pyrexia  is  absent  as  a  rule,  or  is  but  slight  After  a  time  signs  of 
obstructed  circulation  in  connection  with  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
venous  system  may  supervene. 

Physical  Si°ns  —These  indicate  dense  induration  and  contraction 
of  the  lunff-tissue  :  which  maybe  combined  with  signs  of  cavities  due 
to  enlarged  bronchi,  or  with  other  conditions.  1.  The  chest  is  more  or 
tss  retracted  on  the  affected  side,  often  to  an  extreme  degree.  _  2.  Move- 
ment is  markedly  deficient  or  absent,  3.  Vocal  fremitus  may  be  increased, 
but  is  usually  diminished.  4.  Percussion  gives  a  hard,  wooden  high- 
pitched  sound ;  with  marked  sense  of  resistance.  Occasionally  the 
sound  is  tubular  in  some  parts.  5.  Respiration-sounds  differ  m  different 
parts  beino-  weak  or  absent,  bronchial,  tubular,  or  occasionally  cavernous,, 
ewin*  to  the  presence  of  dilated  bronchi  or  cavities.  After  a  cough  the 
breath-sounds  are  frequently  heard  where  previously  absent.  6.  Various 
[dies  may  be  audible  in  dilated  bronchi  or  cavities.  7.  Vocal  resonance  is 
variable,  being  deficient,  bronchophonic,  or  occasionally  pectoriloquous. 
8.  The  heart  is  often  displaced  towards  the  affected  side  ;  the  opposite 
lung  is  enlarged  and  encroaches  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  diaphragm, 
liver,  or  stomach  may  be  drawn  up.  _  _ 

Treatment.— The  management  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  is 
really  that  of  a  chronic  form  of  phthisis.  Nourishing  diet  is  necessary,, 
with*  tonics,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Counter-irritation  is  often  useful, 
especially  by  means  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Iodide  of  potassium  has 
been  recommended  internally,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  absorption, 
but  it  is  of  very  questionable  value.  Cough  must  be  alleviated,  and 
expectoration  improved,  by  means  of  the  usual  remedies.  The  patient 
must  be  warned  against  unnecessary  exertion  if  the  disease  is  extensive,, 
as  this  is  sure  to  bring  on  shortness  of  breath. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GANGRENE  OE  THE  LUNG. 

.Etiology— Gangrene  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  is  immediately  due  to- 
the  action  of  putrefactive  micro-organisms,  but  it  may  arise  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — L.  As  the  result  of  local  causes,  such  as  acute 
or  chronic  pneumonia,  phthisis,  cancer,  hydatids,  bronchial  dilatation, 
aneurism,  foreign  bodies  or  particles  of  food  in  the  bronchi,  or  septic 
materials  inhaled  from  the  mouth,  throat,  or  larynx.  2.  From  obstruction 
of  one  or  more  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  by  an  embolus,  especially  if 
derived  from  a  septic  focus.  3.  In  connection  with  blood-poisoning,  as  in 
low  fevers,  pyemia  or  septica?mia,  glanders,  or  poisoning  by  venomous 
animals.  4.  As  a  consequence  of  extreme  exhaustion,  arising  from  want  of 
food  and  bad  hygienic  conditions,  or  from  disease.  5.  In  certain  nervous- 
<l pulmonary  gangrene  being  observed  occasionally  in  cases  of 
dementia,  alcoholism,  and  epilepsy.  Here  the  lesion  is  probably  due 
generally  to  the  entrance  into  the  bronchi  of  particles  of  food.  Gangrene 
of  the  lnng  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  those  who  are  old,  intemperate,  or 
diabetic. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Pulmonary  gangrene  is  either  circumscribed 
or  diffuse.    In  the  circumscribed  variety,  which  is  the  usual  form,  the 
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pax  t  involved  is  distinctly  defined,  but  its  extent  varies  much  Tho 
size  generally  ranges  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  a  walnut  S"  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  a  lobe  may  become  gangrenous.    The  lower  lobes" 
and  the  superficial  parts  of  the  lungs,  are  most  liable  to  be  a  f  cted' 
Ihe  gangrenous  portion  soon  becomes  moist,  soft  or  pulpy  bin  sh 
green,  and  extremely  foetid  ;  or  it  may  have  a  greenish-black  co J  "  th 
broken-down  lung-tissue  around,  a  stinking,  irritating  liquid  escapW 
on  pressure.     The  products  may  be  discharged  through  a  bronchuf 
Wing  a  ragged  sloughy  cavity,  often  with  inflamed^issue  around' 
Vessels  frequently  traverse  this  space,  but  as  the  blood  contained  in 
them  is  coagulated  hemorrhage  does  not  take  place  as  a  rule.    Rare W 
it  communicates  with  the  pleural  cavity,  or  even  opens  into  the  sulZ 
■cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  m  consequence  of  adhesions  havino-  formed 
between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  pleura.    Subsequently  in  very 
•exceptional  cases  a  fibrous  capsule  is  developed,  the  sphacelated  portioJ 
is  expelled    and  a  cavity  secreting  healthy  pus  remains,  which  may 
ultimately  close  up  and  cicatrize.  J 
The  diffuse  form  of  pulmonary  gangrene  does  not  present  any  line  of 
demarcation  but  runs  into,  or  is  mixed  up  with  congested,  inflamed  or 
■(Edematous  lung-tissue.    A  whole  lobe  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a 
lung-  may  be  implicated,  being  more  or  less  softened,  sometimes  in  a 
state  of  pulpiness;  of  a  greenish  or  brownish-black  or  black  colour- 
more  or  less  saturated  with  a  dirty  greyish-black  liquid  ;  and,  in  short' 
in  the  condition  of  a  moist,  stinking,  putrid  slough. 

Symptoms.-The  only  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  ganorene 
of  the  lung  are  an  extremely  foetid  and  peculiar  smell  of  the  broath 
especially  after  a  cough;  with  the  expectoration  of  gangrenous  matters', 
emitting  a  similar  foul  odour,  and  in  which  fragments  of  luno--tissues 
can  be  detected.    The  former  may  precede  the  latter  symptom  for 
some  days,  and  it  is  sometimes  only  observed  at  intervals.    It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  breath  may  be  very  offensive  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  connection  with  dilated  bronchi  or 
certain  cavities.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gangrenous  part  does  not 
•communicate  with  a  bronchus  there  may  be  no  bad  smell.     The  sputa 
subsequently  become  foul  and  frothy;    partly  liquid,  partly  muco- 
purulent; often  dirty-looking,  and  brownish  or  blackish  in  colour; 
while  they  contain  gangrenous  particles,  occasionally   fat  crystals,' 
bacteria,  leptothrix,  and  elastic  fibres.     More  or  less  blood  is  often 
present,  and  death  may  result  from  profuse  haemorrhage.    On  standing 
the  sputa  separate  into  layers,  and  a  thick  sediment  falls.    The  general 
symptoms  in  most  cases  are  those  of  extreme  depression,  adynamia, 
and  collapse,  accompanied  with  low  nervous  phenomena,  ending  in 
speedy  death.     If  the  gangrenous  materials  are  swallowed,  severe 
diarrhoea,  with  tympanites,  is  liable  to  set  in.     Emboli  may  be  carried 
from  the  lung,  which  originate  septic  lesions  elsewhere.  Occasionally 
death  takes  place  slowly,  preceded  by  the  signs  of  hectic  fever  ;  or  very 
rarely  recovery  ensues. 

Physical  Signs. — Cr  angrene  is  often  preceded  by  the  signs  of 
pneumonic  consolidation.  If  not,  there  is  at  first  merely  indistinct 
breathing,  with  moist  rales  ;  followed,  if  the  gangrene  is  circumscribed, 
by  more  or  less  marked  signs  of  a  cavity,  containing  thin  fluid.  Exten- 
si  ve  bronchitis  or  pleurisy  is  often  set  up,  with  corresponding  signs. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  founded  upon  the  smell  of  the  expired  air,  and 
the  characters  of  the  expectoration,  taken  along  with  the  circumstances 
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under  which  pulmonary  gangrene  arises.  The  signs  of  the  development 
of  a  cavitv  under  observation  aid  the  diagnosis.  The  condition  has  more 
especially  to  be  distinguished  from  bronchiectasis.  This,  however,  is 
a  chronic  affection,  with  peculiar  characters ;  and  the  expectoration  con- 
tains plugs,  which  are  not  seen  in  gangrenous  sputum. 

Prognosis  is  necessarily  exceeding  grave  in  cases  of  pulmonary  gan- 
grene, the  termination  being  generally  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  measures  to  be  adopted  are  to  administer  abundant 
nourishment,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  with 
ammonia,  bark,  ether,  camphor,  mineral  acids,  or  quinine  ;  to  use  fre- 
quent inhalations  of  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  or  similar 
agents  ;  to  encourage  expectoration  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  to  make 
the  patient  gargle  freely  with  some  antiseptic,  especially  Condy'a  fluid, 
and  drink  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium.  Various  antiseptics  have 
been  recommended  internally,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  sulpho-carbolates, 
sulphites,  hypochlorites,  yeast,  or  garlic.  Should  the  disease  become 
chronic,  as  well  as  during  convalescence  in  those  cases  in  which  recovery 
-ensues,  tonics  are  needed,  with  cod-liver  oil,  change  of  air,  nutritious  diet 
and  other  measures  for  improving  the  general  health. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Two  primary  forms  of  pulmonary  emphysema  are  recognized,  named 
respectively  vesicular  and  interlobular.  Vesicular  emphysema  is 
characterized  by  enlargement  of  air- vesicles,  resulting  either  from  their 
excessive  distension,  from  destruction  of  the  septa,  or  from  both  causes 
combined.  Interlobular  emphysema  signifies  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
sub-pleural  and  interlobular  cellular  tissue,  which  is  usually  the  conse- 
quence of  rupture  of  air-vesicles. 

I.    Vesicular  Emphysema. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Within  the  compass  of  vesicular  emphy- 
sema, as  just  defined,  cases  are  comprised  which  differ  considerably  in 
their  nature,  clinical  aspects,  and  importance.  They  may,  however,  be 
conveniently  arranged  under  four  groups,  though  these  are  frequently 
more  or  less  associated,  namely  : — 1.  Acute  emphysema,  either  general  or 
local.  2.  Chronic  hyper  trophous  or  "  large-lunged"  (Jenner).  3.  Chronic 
limited  or  "  lobular."  4.  Atrophous  or  "  small-lunged  "  (Jenner).  It 
will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  their  aetiology  as  a  whole,  and  then 
to  indicate  the  special  causation  of  the  several  forms. 

(A.)  Immediate,  direct,  or  determining  causes. — 1.  Inspiratory  theory. 
According  to  this  view  emphysema  is  the  result  of  excessive  or  long- 
'ontinued  distension  of  tho  air-vesicles  during  inspiration.  Thus  it 
is  supposed  that  general  emphysema  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
diminished  expiratory  force,  such  as  that  which  accompanies  the  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  lungs  and  chest-walls  in  old  age,  tho  inspiratory  force 
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i  emaming  unimpaired     Hence  the  lungs  are  kept  constantly  distended 
the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  with  which  bp£3 
ormed.    Again,  when  portions  of  the  lungs  are  from  any  cu  e  s  ,  ; 
as  pleuritic  adhesions,  collapse,  or  consolidation,  rendered  m  f  /lK 
entn-ely  incapable  of  expansion,  the  air  winch  ought  to  Ser 
unused  portions  during  inspiration  passes  into  other  parts,  and  stretche 
their  vesicles  unduly.    This  is  named  vicarious  emphysema     TllJ  ! 
Dr  C.  J.  B  Williams  believed  that  in  this  way  empyema  is  original 
in  bronchitis,  the  secretions  formed  or  the  thickened  mucous  mem  We 
obstructing  some  of  the  bronchi,  and  preventing  the  air  from  entering 
the  corresponding  vesicles,  whilst  those  which  are  adjacent,  and  havf 
free  tubes  communicating  with  them,  receive  an  excessive  amount  of 
air.    On  the  other  hand,  Laennec  neld  the  view  that  the  vesicles  ter 
mmatmg  the  obstructed  bronchi  become  themselves  dilated,  in  conse" 
quence  of  air  entering  during  inspiration  which  cannot  be  forced  out 
during  expiration  ;  emphysema  thus  produced  was  termed  substantive 
It  has  been  argued  against  this  theory  that  expiration  is  a  more  power' 
ful  act  than  inspiration;  to  which  it  is  replied  that  a  forced  expiratory 
effort  has  very  little  influence  in  emptying  the  air-vesicles,  especially  if 
the  smaller  tubes  are  obstructed.  J 

2.  Expiratory  theory.  Sir  William  Jenner  strongly  advocates  the 
theory  that  emphysema  is  commonly  the  result  of  violent  expiratory 
efforts  with  partial  closure  of  the  glottis,  such  as  are  associated  with 
coughing,  lifting  heavy  weights,  playing  wind-instruments,  and  various 
other  actions.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are  much 
less  supported  and  compressed  by  the  chest-walls  and  surrounding 
structures  than  others,  and  hence  they  yield  under  the  pressure  of  air 
from  within,  and  become  distended.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
apices,  the  anterior  margins,  and  the  edges  of  the  bases  of  these  organs 
particularly  the  left.  The  tendency  to  the  development  of  emphysema 
in  this  way  is  greater  m  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  lun^  is. 
inflated;  to  the  obstruction  against  the  escape  of  air  through  the  air- 
passages;  to  the  force  which  is  exercised  in  its  attempted  expulsion; 
and  to  the  want  of  compression  and  support  of  the  luno--tissue. 

Niemeyer  laid  much  stress  on  the  direction  of  the  expiratory  force  in, 
originating  emphysema.  He  wrote,  "  in  all  these  acts  (i.e.,  coughing 
straining,  etc.)  contraction  of  the  chest  is  effected  by  vigorous  upheaval 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  result  is  the  expulsion  of  a  strong  current  of 
air  from  the  lower  bronchi,  the  direction  of  which  is  obliquely  upward, 
and  if  the  air  be  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  larynx,  a  portion 
of  it,  in  a  compressed  state,  must  be  driven  into  the  upper  bronchi, 
whose  direction  is  obliquely  downward.  By  the  centrifugal  pressure 
exerted,  by  the  air  thus  compressed,  upon  the  vesicles  of  thelipper  lobes, 
of  the  lung,  and  upon  the  adjacent  thoracic  wall,  the  latter  become- 
distended  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  yield." 

3.  Another  view  commonly  held  is  that  emphysema  depends  essen- 
tially upon  a  primary  nutritive  change  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles. 
Villemin  describes  a  "hypertrophy  of  the  elements  of  the  vesicular 
membrane,  causing  an  extension  of  this,  and  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  vesicles."  Cohnheim  thought  that  there  is  probably  a  defect  in 
development  of  the  elastic  tissue-fibres,  giving  rise  to  a  congenital 
pulmonary  weakness.  In  cases  of  confirmed  emphysema  nutritive 
changes  in  the  pulmonary  structures  are  constantly  seen  ;  and  should 
the  air-vesicles  be  impaired  in  their  resisting  power,  they  are  far  more- 
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liable  to  become  distended  by  any  force  acting  upon  tbem  from  within. 
Hence  in  old  persons  one  attack  of  bronchitis  will  often  set  up  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  emphysema;  and  when  chronic  bronchitis  or 
pulmonary  congestion  has  existed  for  a  length  of  time,  the  resulting 
alterations  in  structure  render  the  vesicles  much  more  liable  to  become 
distended.  Atrophous  emphysema  is  the  consequence  of  a  primary 
degeneration,  the  partitions  wasting  and  disappearing,  several  vesicles 
being  thus  thrown  into  one.  In  other  forms  of  the  complaint,  however, 
degenerative  changes  must  probably  be  rather  looked  upon  as  predispos- 
ing or  "permanence  securing"  causes  of  emphysema,  as  Sir  William 
Jenner  terms  them,  than  as  actual  determining  causes.  These  morbid 
changes  will  be  further  considered  under  the  Anatomical  Characters. 

■i.  The  late  Dr.  Brown-Sequard.  on  the  foundation  of  certain  experi- 
ments, concluded  that  nervous  disturbances  in  the  pneumogastric  play  a 
part  in  the  production  of  emphysema,  along  with  the  mechanical  forces 
of  forced  inspiration  and  expiration.  Dr.  Auld,  of  Glasgow,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  which  will  be  presently  alluded  to,  seems 
inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be  a  primary  tropho-neurosis  in  cases  of 
idiopathic  or  substantive  emphysema,  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison  on 
the  nerve-endings  in  the  lungs,  or  to  more  obscure  causes. 

•">.  Freund's  theory  is  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  primary  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  hypertrophy  and  rigidity  of  the 
cartilages,  and  that  the  lungs  become  distended  and  emphysematous  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  increased  space. 

No  exclusive  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  emphysema  can 
be  applicable  to  all  cases  ;  and  in  many  instances  undoubtedly  more  than 
one  of  the  causes  just  considered  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  morbid  changes. 

(B).  Exciting  causes. — 1.  Emphysema  is  liable  to  arise  in  connection 
with  several  respiratory  affections',  namely,  bronchitis,  especially  chronic 
dry  catarrh ;  consolidation,  collapse,  or  destruction  of  portions  of  the 
lung  from  any  cause;  or  extensive  pleuritic  adhesion  or  effusion. 
2ff  ^  l.,rjrTjir%;C0Qgh  is  a  common  cause  in  children.  3.  Croup  and  other 
affections  which  obstruct  the  main  wind-pipe,  and  excite  much  cough  at 
the  same  time,  are  often  followed  by  emphysema,  4.  Cardiac  diseases 
which  lead  to  chronic  pulmonary  congestion  materially  aid  in  its  produc- 
tion by  inducing  degenerative  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles, 
o.  hmphysema  may  be  directly  originated  by  playing  wind-instruments, 
excessive  athletic  exercises,  lifting  heavy  weights,  straining  at  stool, 
climbing  hills,  and  other  forms  of  exertion. 

I  0 ).  Predisposing  causes.— Hereditary  influence  is  regarded 


years  Children,  however,  often  suffer,  in  consequence  of  their  liability 
to  pulmonary  affections,  and  the  weakness  of  their  chest-walls,  apart 
from  any  hereditary  tendency;  and  emphysema  is  not  uncommonly  well- 
ma  r  ked  m  yon ng  persons.  Gouty  and  obese  subjects  are  decidedly  Pre- 
disposed to  emphysema.  J  1 

U>)  Special  cetiology.—The  cansation  of  the  several  forms  of  emphv 
«emn  demands  brief  consideration.    What  is  termed  acute  general  emph'v- 
*emn,  which  i8  common  in  connection  with  extensive  bronchitis  is  due  to 
m  inability  to  expel  the  air  out  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  obstruction 
the  bronchi,  and  it  therefore  accumulates  in  the  small  air-tubes  and 
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an-- vesicles,  and  inflates  the  lungs.    This  condition  may  be  conveniently 
named  insufflation  or  inspiratory  expansion,  for  there  is  no  actual  disease 
but  merely  an  inflation  of  the  lungs,  which  will  subside  if  the  obstruction 
IS  speedily  removed,  but  if  this  does  not  happen  permanent  emphysema 
is  liable  to  become  established. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  determining  the  mode  of  production  of 
chronic  hypertrophous  emphysema  following  chronic  bronchial  catarrh 
It  is  regarded  by  many  as  being  inspiratory  in  its  origin,  but  Sir 
William  Jenner  considers  it  to  be  the  result  of  forcible  expiration,  and 
explains  its  general  distribution  by  the  fact  that  as  the  lungs  and  chest 
enlarge,  the  relative  position  of  the  former  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces  becomes  constantly  changed,  so  that  successive  portions  of  the 
lung  are  brought  into  correspondence  with  the  spaces,  and  these  beino- 
less  supported  than  the  parts  opposite  the  ribs,  they  are  unduly  dis* 
tended  during  cough,  and  thus  the  lungs  ultimately  become  more  or 
less  emphysematous  throughout,  though  the  condition  is  at  the  same 
time  most  marked  at  the  apices  and  margins,  which  are  least  supported 
of  all. 

Localized  emphysema,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  probably  as  a  rule 
developed  during  expiration.  In  some  instances  it  is  inspiratory  in  its 
origin,  being  either  substantive  or  vicarious. 

Ordinary  atrophous  emphysema  is  merely  due  to  wasting  of  the  septa, 
which  become  more  or  less  obliterated,  so  that  the  vesicles  coalesce  in 
various  degrees  ;  in  short,  it  consists  in  an  atrophy  of  the  lung-tissues, 
usually  observed  in  old  age,  along  with  other  atrophic  and  degenerative 
changes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  acute  general  emphysema  the  lungs  are 
distended  throughout ;  and  do  not  collapse,  or  may  even  bulge  forwards 
when  the  chest  is  opened.  The  degree  of  expansion  varies  much.  The 
organs  appear  pale,  the  capillaries  being  stretched,  and  their  net-work 
enlarged.    The  bronchi  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  obstructed. 

Chronic  hypertrophous  emphysema  is  also  attended  with  enlargement 
of  the  lungs,  and  on  opening  the  thorax  these  organs  are  seen  to  extend 
beyond  their  ordinary  limits,  often  covering  the  pericardium  com- 
pletely, and  they  may  protrude,  or  collapse  only  very  imperfectly,  the 
degree  of  distension  depending  upon  the  extent  o'f  the'disease.  Tkoush 
the  morbid  condition  is  more  or  less  general,  the  apices,  the  anterior 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are  least  supported,  present 
the  most  marked  evidences  of  the  change,  and  the  surface  is  usually 
more  affected  than  the  deeper  parts.  The  emphysematous  portions  have 
a  peculiar  soft  feel,  compared  to  that  of  a  "  cushion  of  down,"  and  they 
retain  the  impression  of  the  finger,  elasticity  being  impaired.  The  so- 
called  crepitant  sensation  of  healthy  lung  is  deficient  or  absent;  and  on 
cutting,  a  dull  creaking  sound  is  often  heard.  The  affected  tissue  is  pale, 
bloodless,  and  dry,  but  presents  irregular  spots  of  black  pigment,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  altered  blood  contained  in  obliterated  capillaries. 
The  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  enlarged  more  or  less,  varying  usually  from 
a  hemp-seed  to  a  pea  in  size,  but  often  many  of  them  are  thrown  into  one, 
thus  giving  rise  to  irregular  spaces  of  considerable  dimensions,  which 
are  traversed  by  slender  bands,  the  septa  being  either  visible  as  slight 
ridges,  or  having  disappeared  entirely.  Contiguous  lobules  may  freely 
communicate,  and  ultimately  nothing  may  be  loft  but  a  coarse  network. 
These  appearances  are  best  observed  after  inflating  the  lung,  drying  it, 
and  then  making  a  section. 
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The  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  alveolar  walls  undergo  in  emphy- 
sema has  been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  sup- 
pose  that  these  should  be  identical  in  all  cases.  The  violence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  which  originates  the  emphysematous  condition  may 
rupture  the  septa  and  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  directly,  but  usually  their 
destruction  is  gradual.  They  become  stretched  and  atrophied;  present 
perforations  varying  in  size  aud  number  ;  and  ultimately  only  traces  of 
them  are  seen,  or  they  may  disappear  altogether.  The  structural  altera- 
tions which  have  been  described  are  the  formation  of  an  imperfect  fibrous 
tissue,  inducing  toughness  and  thickening,  as  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued congestion  (Jenner)  ;  or  fatty  degeneration  (Rainey).  Dr. 
Waters,  of  Liverpool,  considers  that  there  is  a  primary  mal-nutrition  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  leading  to  its  degeneration,  but  its  exact  nature 
he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The  elastic  and  other  elementary 
tissues  finally  disappear.  The  capillaries  in  the  affected  part  become 
stretched,  narrowed,  or  obliterated  ;  or  some  of  them  may  even  rupture. 
Ultimately  they  are  absorbed,  and  only  pigment  is  left,  the  remains  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Auld  has  more  recently  investigated  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
emphysema,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  results  : — In  recent  cases  of 
partial  emphysema  he  found  that  the  earliest  anatomical  change  consists 
in  enlargement  and  division  of  the  nuclei  in  the  walls  of  the  air-cells, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  reactive  in  character,  and  of  a  compensatory 
nature,  induced  by  the  heightened  tension  of  air.  In  lobar  emphysema, 
however,  he  believes  that  the  earliest  changes  are  of  a  degenerative 
character,  and  these  speedily  follow  the  formative  activity  of  the  mural 
corpuscles  in  the  other  case.  The  protoplasm  becomes  highly  granular, 
and  all  but  disappears,  and  the  delicate  connective  tissue  likewise 
becomes  granular  and  riddled  with  holes,  which  enlarge  and  coalesce. 
The  capillaries  only  begin  to  disappear  when  these  destructive  altera- 
tions are  fairly  established.  No  structural  alterations  can  be  made  out 
in  the  elastic  fibres  until  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  even  then  only  the  finest  of  these  seem  affected.  The  change  con- 
j  SSrts  in  a  finely  granular  degeneration.  Dr.  Auld  also  lays  stress  upon 
the  occurrence  of  fibroid  changes  of  a  particular  character  and  distribu- 
tion in  emphysematous  lungs,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
condition  seems  to  originate  as  an  independent  affection  not  due  to 
chronic  bronchitis.  He,  moreover,  found  marked  interstitial  changes  in 
Hie  nerves  in  all  cases  of  extensive  emphysema,  with  usually  wasting 
!    an,i  granularity  of  many  of  the  fibres. 

In  the  localized  variety  of  emphysema  the  appearances  are  confined 
i  to  certain  parts,  especially  the  apices,  and  the  anterior  and  lower  edges, 
bein^  similar  to  those  described  as  characteristic  of  the  more  extensive 
form,  but  usually  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

In  true  atrr/phous  emphysema  the  lungs  are  diminished  in  size  ;  shrink 
into  a  very  small  bulk  when  the  chest  is  opened;  and  are  very  light. 
Ane  divisions  between  the  lobes  are  unusually  vertical.  The  pulmonary 
tissue  is  pale,  but  much  pigmented,  dry,  and  deficient  in  elasticity.  Tho 
Mr-vesicles  are  enlarged,  owing  to  atrophy  of  their  septa. 

Otlier  morbid  conditions  are  usually  seen  in  emphysematous  lum 


jrBcb  as  bronchitis,  collapse  in  some  parts,  not  uncommonly  dilated 
r"Y"1"1"- '"'  even  phthisis.  Pleuritic  adhesions  are  generally  present  Tho 
'•."'■*t. -walls  are  usually  more  or  less  rigid.  When  emphysema  is  exten- 
sive, the  contiguous  structures  are  displaced.    Different  statements  havo 
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been  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  heai't.  My  own  observations  woull 
lead  me  to  agree  with  those  who  describe  this  organ  as  lying  with  thl 
right  border  more  or  less  horizontally  on  the  diaphragm,  and  the  apex 
displaced  to  the  left  and  downwards.  Its  right  cavities  tend  to  become 
dilated  and  hypertrophied  in  course  of  time,  and  the  tricuspid  orifice 
enlarged  and  incompetent.  Should  these  changes  take  place,  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  become  subsequently  the  seat  of  venous  congestion 
and  its  consequences. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  the  chronic  hypertrophous  form  of  emphysema 
which  leads  to  any  prominent  symptom's,  and  these  are  chiefly  of  an  in- 
direct character.  This  condition  interferes  with  the  due  aeration  of  the 
blood,  while  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  obstructed  from  various  causes, 
but  especially  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  capillaries;  conse- 
quently the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  affected,  in  time  becoming  the  seat 
of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  with  tricuspid  regurgitation  ;  the  general 
venous  system  thus  becomes  overloaded,  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
being  then  permanently  congested,  leading  to  dropsy  and  important 
organic  changes.  The  lungs,  moreover,  are  generally  the  seat  of  bron- 
chial catarrh  or  other  morbid  conditions  ;  and  fits  of  spasmodic  asthma 
or  acute  attacks  of  bronchitis  are  very  liable  to  occur. 

Dyspnoea,  differing  in  kind  and  degree,  is  the  main  symptom  directly 
due  to  emphysema.  At  first  there  is  merely  "  shortness  of  breath  "  on 
exertion,  especially  on  going  upstairs  or  up  a  hill,  but  "ultimately  more 
or  less  persistent  expiratory  dyspnoea  is  experienced,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness.  After  a  meal  the  breathing  tends 
to  become  worse,  especially  should  the  patient  be  dyspeptic,  which  is 
often  the  case.  The  dyspnoea  becomes  necessarily  much  aggravated 
should  bronchitis  or  asthma  supervene.  Cough  is  frequently  present, 
but  is  usually  the  result  of  bronchial  catarrh,  when  it  is  attended  with  ex- 
pectoration ;  otherwise  it  is  dry.  There  is  no  actual  pain  in  the  chest 
directly  dependent  upon  emphysema ;  but  a  dragging  or  even  painful 
sensation  may  be  experienced  just  below  the  eusiform  cartilage. 

Other  symptoms  which  may  be  observed  in  cases  of  emphysema  are 
indirect.  Those  due  to  interference  with  the  circulation  will  be  more 
appropriately  described  in  connection  with  heart-diseases.  As  the 
result  of  the  increased  breathing  efforts  the  respiratory  muscles  often 
hypertrophy;  hence  the  neck  appears  to  be  large.  The  fat  may  be 
absorbed,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  of  wasting,  with  strongly- 
marked  features ;  but  many  emphysematous  patients  are  more  or  less 
obese.  The  symptoms  due  to  imperfect  blood-aeration  present  the- 
usual  characters,  only  that  they  are  gradually  produced  ;  and  there  is 
generally  a  feeling  of  apathy  and  languor,  with  a  flabby  and  relaxed 
state  of  the  muscles,  from  this  cause. 

Physical  Signs. — These  will  necessarily  differ  much,  according  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  emphysema;  and  the  morbid  conditions 
with  which  it  is  associated.  1.  Shape  and  size  of  the  chest.  In  general 
hypertrophous  emphysema  the  chest  is  usually  more  or  less  enlarged 
bilaterally,  either  throughout,  or  only  in  its  upper  or  lower  part.  It 
may  assume  a  permanent  inspiratory  form,  or  even  go  beyond  this,  be- 
coming "barrel-shaped  "  and  almost  circular.  There  is  often  a  rounding 
of  the  chest  in  front,  and  of  the  back  behind,  but  sometimes  this  change 
in  contour  is  chiefly  observed  on  one  or  other  of  these  aspects.  The 
ribs  become  more  horizontal,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  wider,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enlargement;  while  the  cartilages  are  frequently  quite  rigid. 
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In  localized  emphysema  there  may  be  corresponding  bulging.  Atrophous 
emphysema  is  associated  with  a  small  chest,  the  ribs  being  very  oblique, 
the  lower  ones  almost  vertical.  2.  Respiratory  movements.  Expansion 
is  more  or  less  deficient  or  absent,  and  there  may  be  merely  a  general 
elevation  of  the  chest.  Expiration  tends  to  be  prolonged.  3.  Percussion 
reveals  increased  area  of  the  pulmonary  sound,  especially  over  the  pre- 
cordium,  except  in  atrophous  emphysema.  In  most  cases,  also,  there  is 
hyper- resonance,  with  fall  in  pitch,  the  percussion-sound  tending 
towards  a  tympanitic  type.  If  the  distension  of  the  lungs  is  extreme 
the  tone  is  muffled,  with  undue  resistance.  4.  Respiratory  sounds.  The 
most  important  changes  noticed  in  pronounced  hypertrophous  emphy- 
sema are  weakness  of  the  breath-sounds,  and  marked  prolongation  of  the 
expiratory  sound.  The  extent  over  which  they  are  heard  is  increased. 
5.  A  crepitant  rale  is  sometimes  heard  in  connection  with  emphysematous 
vesicles  on  deep  inspiration.  Adventitious  sounds  clue  to  bronchial 
catarrh  are  of  ten  present,  especially  sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi.  6.  Vocal 
fremitus  and  resonance  are  impaired,  but  are  quite  unreliable.  They 
may  be  observed  over  a  larger  area  than  usual.  7.  There  are  signs  of 
displacement  of  organs  in  cases  of  extensive  emphysema,  especially  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  Epigastric  impulse  is  common.  8.  The  veins  in  the 
neck  often  exhibit  signs  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  after  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  has  become  affected. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  pronounced  case  chronic  hypertrophous  emphysema 
is  evident  at  a  glance,  or  requires  but  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the 
chest  to  determine  its  existence.  Its  lesser  degrees  can  only  be  made 
out  by  more  careful  investigation,  especially  by  percussion,  which  indi- 
cates extension  of  the  lungs  beyond  their  ordinary  limits  in  early  cases. 
In  this  way  localized  emphysema  may  also  often  be  recognized.  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  different  forms  of  distended  lungs 
commonly  included  under  the  term  emphysema,  and  here  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  may  not  be 
practicable,  however,  to  draw  an  absolute  line  between  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  healthy  development  of  the  lungs,  and  an  actual  emphyse- 
matous condition,  especially  in  persons  who  have  practised  athletics  to 
excess.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  true  emphy- 
sema, which  is  a  bilateral  disease,  from  hypertrophy  of  one  lung,  due  to 
some  interference  with  the  opposite  one  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  pneumothorax,  which  is  a  condition  occurring  under  special  circum- 
stances, usually  attended  with  sudden  and  more  or  less  urgent 
symptoms,  and  presenting  peculiar  physical  signs.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  cases  of  emphysema  the  distension  of  the  lungs  is  likely  to  be 
temporarily  increased  during  attacks  of  asthma  or  bronchitis,  and  this 
is  a  point  to  be  attended  to  in  diagnosis.  There  is  a  possibility  of  mis- 
taking at  first  sight  a  case  of  abundant  pleuritic  effusion  on  one  side,  or 
a  rare  form  of  chronic  pneumonia,  with  enlargement  of  the  opposite  lung, 
for  one  of  emphysema,  but  proper  examination  would  at  once  obviate  such 
a  mistake.    The  atrophic  variety  of  emphysema  is  easily  recognized. 

Prognosis.  — Chronic  hypertrophous  emphysema  is  serious  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  a  very  miserable  existence 
m  many  cases;  increases  the  tendency  to  bronchial  catarrh;  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  danger  from  an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis.  Once  it  is 
thoroughly  established,  emphysema  cannot  be  cured. 

Treatment. — This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  very  briefly  summed 
np,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here  the  principles  on 
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7^Jh&  trffmf n*  of  emphysema  must  be  conducted.  1.  Every  nre 
caution  must  be  taken  against  the  occurrence  of  bronchial  catarrh  1  „" 
only  on  account  of  its  danger,  but  because  each  attack  tends  to^ncre  ' 
the  emphysematous  condition.  Other  known  causes  of  emphysema  must 
be  avoided.  2.  It  »  very  important  to  attend  to  the  aliffiToSS 
as  a  deranged  state  of  its  functions  frequently  considerably  c Jas a 
the  discomfort  attending  emphysema.  3.  The  conditions  whLh  may  be 
associated  mth  this  complaint  must  be  treated  as  they  arise  esp^c  all  y 

Td  x  rrse;  venous  rgestion  and  ^Luits  ss^ 

dropsy  and  the  pit  monary  complications  which  occur  in  its  course 
£CS?  Narcotics  must  be  used  with  special  caution 

when  the  lungs  are  extensively  emphysematous.  4.  It  is  often  requisite 
to  improve  the  genera  health  and  the  condition  of  the  blood,  by  the  aid 
of  ton*,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil ;  or  to  treat  some  constitutional  diathe 
especially  gout.  5.  Whether  there  is  any  curative  remedy  for  emp y. 
sema  is  very  questionable.  The  administration  of  strychnine,  theVse 
of  galvanism  breathing  compressed  air,  and  other  measures  have  been 
stated  to  produce  some  improvement  in  cases  of  this  disease.  A  change 
of  climate  is  often  exceedingly  beneficial.  Usually  a  mild  climate,  not  too 

SnTv  f  i  ?*  18  fre(3uen%  a  matter  of  personal  experience 
as  to  the  kind  of  locality  which  is  most  suitable.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended for  emphysematous  patients  to  spend  the  summer  in  pine-wood 
regions,  where  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  dew. 

II.  Interlobular  or  Interstitial  Emphysema. 

-Etiology-— This  is  a  very  rare  condition,  resulting  usually  from 
rupture  of  the  air- vesicles,  as  a  consequence  of  excessive  pressure  upon 
their  interior  during  forcible  expiration,  the  glottis  being  at  the  same 
time  much  contracted.  Thus  it  may  be  induced  by  violent  coucrh 
laughing,  or  straining  during  defecation  or  parturition.  Interlobular 
emphysema  may  also  occur  in  cases  of  croup  ;  or  sometimes  as  the 
result  of  extensive  pulmonary  collapse.  Gangrene  or  post-mortem 
decomposition  may  lead  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interstitial  tissue 
ot  the  lung. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Accumulations  of  air  are  visible  under  the 
pleura,  varying  m  size,  but  generally  small,  and  they  may  form  a  border 
of  minute  vesicles  around  the  lobules.  The  air  can  by  pressure  be  dis- 
placed along  the  course  of  the  boundaries  of  the  alveoli.  Superficial 
collections  occasionally  give  way,  opening  into  the  pleura,  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  pneumothorax  ;  or  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  leading 
to  general  subcutaneous  emphysema. 

Symptoms. — The  only  symptom  which  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
interstitial  emphysema  is  the  sudden  onset  of  severe  dyspnoea  following 
one  of  its  causes.  It  is  said  that  a  faint  friction- sound  is  sometimes 
heard.  Should  pneumothorax  or  general  subcutaneous  emphysema  br 
produced,  these  conditions  would  be  indicated  by  their  usual  signs. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
mischief  from  spreading ;  and  in  attending  to  its  consequences.  No 
curative  treatment  is  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
ASTHMA. 

The  use  of  the  term  asthma  is  ambiguous,  and  it  is  associated  with 
various  forms  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  the  chief  of  which  are  named  :— 
1.  Laryngeal.  2.  Bronchial.  3.  Diaphragmatic.  4.  Cardiac.  5.  Hcemic. 
6.  Renal.  Only  bronchial  and  diaphragmatic  asthma  will  be  considered 
in  the  present  chapter. 

I.  Bronchial  Asthma. — Spasmodic  Asthma. 

Pathology  and  2Etiology. — Bronchial  asthma  is  characterized  by 
paroxysms  of  a  special  kind  of  dyspnoea,  which  are  generally  regarded 
as  being  spasmodic  in  their  origin,  and  due  to  a  tonic  spasm  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchioles,  excited  by  nervous  influence,  the 
irritation  being  either  direct,  reflex,  or  centric.  According  to  another 
view,  they  depend  upon  an  acute  swelling  of  the  bronchial  raucous 
membrane,  resulting  either  from  sudden  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
arising  from  nervous  influences,  or  from  a  very  acute  catarrh.  The  late 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  of  opinion  that  a  kind  of  erythematous  swelling 
occurs  in  patches  over  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Curschmann 
thinks  that  there  is  a  special  form  of  inflammation  of  the  smaller  bron- 
chioles— bronchiolitis  exudativa.  Berkart  also  maintains  that  asthma  is 
essentially  inflammatory — plugs  of  sero-fibrinous  or  fibrinous  exudation 
being  formed,  the  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  being  due  to  displacement  of 
these  plugs,  and  their  lodgment  in  other  parts  of  the  bronchial  tract. 
He  supposes  that  they  cause  mechanical  obstruction  to  expiration,  and 
may  also  set  up  true  bronchial  spasm.  The  paroxysm  gives  way  owing 
to  the  free  secretion,  of  thin  fluid,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
which  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  impacted  plugs.  This  writer  has 
found  a  streptococcus  in  the  sputa,  which  he  suggests  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  complaint. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  pathology  of  bronchial  asthma,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  occurs  may  be  thus  generally  stated : — 
1.  The  complaint  may  be  idiopathic  or  primary,  there  being  no  obvious 
cause,  and  the  attacks  are  then  sometimes  distinctly  periodic,  Here 
the  disease  is  definitely  neurotic  in  origin.     2.  Direct  inhalation  of 
various  materials  is  a  frequent  cause  of  asthma,  such  as  fog  or  smoke ; 
irritating  gases  and  vapours;    dust;    odoriferous  emanations  from 
animals,  or  from  vegetable  matters,  especially  hay,  ipecacuanha,  fresh, 
coffee,  and  certain  flowers,  such  as  violets.    The  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere breathed  often  materially  influence  the  occurrence  of  asthmatic 
attacks,  these  being  especially  liable  to  bo  brought  on  by  excessively 
damp  or  dry  air,  or  by  cold  easterly  winds.     Different  asthmatic  patients 
present  remarkable  peculiarities  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  air  which  suits 
them  best,  but  as  a  rule  a  rather  moist  and  relaxing  atmosphere  is  least 
injurious,  and  that  of  elevated  and  country  districts  is  worse  than  that  of 
low  districts  or  of  large  towns  and  cities.    3.   Asthma  is  very  commonly 
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associated  with  bronchitis,  bronchial  catarrh,  or  emvhvsema      T+  1 
been  attributed  to  direct  irritation  nf       i         empnysema.     It  lias  also 
certain  crystals     4.  r    ,lulfc'1  10n  °f  the  bl'onch>^  mucous  membrane  bl 
,  u.u  crystals.    4.  Cardiac  diseases  may  induce  t™„  or,™™   i-      .  ' 

by  giving  rise  to  pulmonary  congestion  7  5  Asthma  m?vT  , 

the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  deleterious  ™?W l  •  7 
digestion.  6.  Various  ^  sonrces  of  disturW a^  upp'o  td  0  tdTcf 
asthma,  such  as  uterine  derangements  •  Wrlon^  t  bulJPose,a  t0  induce 
the  sudden  application  of  cold  foThfskin ^ ofd"  ee^rToi  f  ^ 
present  time  it  is  a  favourite  theory  that  thP  rt<W  +  !:  ,  ? 
excites  asthjna  is  often  seated  in  *^JSg££^^ 
nasal  catarrh,  polypi,  or  more  especially  to  enlargement  of  the  erec£  e 
bodies  of  one  or  more  turbinated  bones.  It  is  also  believed  that  Sacks 
may  result  rom  enlarged  tonsils,  or  post-nasal  adeno  ^wtt 
7.  Occasionally  an  asthmatic  attack  is  centric  in  its  origin  as  when  it 
accompanies  violent  emotion  or  hysteria  ;  or  in  those  ver/rai-e  nltances 

neives.    8.  Irritation  of  one  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  its  course  may 
m  exceptional  cases,  be  the  cause  of  asthmatic  paroxysms  7' 
Predisposing >  causes.-In a  large  number  of  cases  asthma  commences 

from  20  to  50  (Salter) .  Men  suffer  much  more  than  women.  Hereditary 
predisposition  appears  to  have  some  influence.  * 
Symptoms.— In  some  cases  premonitory  indications  of  the  approach  of 
a  fit  of  asthma  are  observed,  especially  in  connection  with  the  nervous 
system.  Occasionally  there  is  abundant  discharge  of  pale  watery  urine. 
There  may  be  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea  and  other  chest-symptoms 
for  a  variable  period  before  the  actual  attack  occurs.  In  many  cases 
however,  this  is  quite  sudden  in  its  onset,  coming  on  without  any 
warning.  It  sets  m  m  the  great  majority  of  cases,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, especially  from  two  to  three  o'clock  ;  but  the  taking  of  meals,  a  low 
temperature  exposure  to  a  cold  wind  or  to  wet,  the  recumbent  posture, 
some  effort,  sleep,  or  other  causes  may  determine  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  paroxysm.  In  many  instances  a  distinctly  periodic  tendency 
is  noticed,  and  the  interval  may  be  remarkably  uniform,  the  attack- 
being  either  associated  with  some  evident  cause,  or  being  independent 
o±  any  such  cause. 

Characters  of  a  paroxysm.— The  patient  is  conscious  of  an  extreme  sense 
of  suffocation  and  want  of  breath,  with  tightness  and  oppression  across 
the  chest ;  loosens  every  article  of  clothing  ;  and  seizes  upon  all  available 
means  for  obtaining  fresh  air.  The  position  assumed  varies  in  different 
cases,  the  patient  either  sitting,  standing,  or  kneeling,  and  fixing  the 
hands  or  elbows  on  some  support;  or  the  attitude  maybe  frequently 
changed.  Violent  respiratory  efforts  are  made,  every  muscle  being 
called  into  action,  while  the  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  the  mouth  being  kept  widely  open.  In  consequence  of 
these  exertions  the  sweat  often  pours  off  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
the  rate  of  breathing  is  frequently  not  increased,  but  inspiration  is  very 
short,  abrupt,  and  jerky,  while  expiration  is  greatly  prolonged,  often 
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terminating  with  a  sudden  effort  at  expulsion  of  the  air,  and  being 
immediately  followed  by  the  inspiratory  act.  Respiration  is  noisy  and 
accompanied  with  wheezing.  Soon  signs  of  general  venous  congestion  and 
of  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  appear,  and  they  may  become  very  pro- 
nounced, the  extremities  being  cold,  and  the  pulse  small  and  quick  or 
sometimes  irregular.  The  duration  of  the  struggle  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases,  and  it  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  with  remissions  or 
intermissions.  The  length  of  the  asthmatic  fits  is  often  remarkably 
uniform  in  any  particular  case.  The  attack  ends  either  suddenly  or 
gradually,  this  depending  much  upon  its  dui-ation  ;  and  upon  whether 
it  is  allowed  to  run  its  course,  or  is  checked  by  some  powerful  thera- 
peutic agent.  Generally  a  cough  sets  in  towards  the  close,  followed  by 
a  small  amount  of  expectoration,  in  the  form  of  little  pearl-like  grey 
pellets  of  mucus.  In  some  cases  the  expectoration  is  considerable,  and 
continues  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  paroxysm  is  prolonged,  and 
then  the  asthma  is  termed  humid.  Occasionally  ha3moptysis occurs, usually 
very  slight,  but  sometimes  abundant.  In  the  sputum  certain  special 
objects  have  been  described.  Yellowish-green  or  grey-looking  particles 
are  said  to  be  usually  seen,  described  by  Curschmann,  consisting  of  very- 
small  threads  of  mucus,  very  tough,  and  exhibiting  a  striking  spiral 
|wistmg  under  the  microscope. 
They  seem  to  be  made  up  of  simple 
tine  or  coai-se  spirally-twisted  bands 
and  fibres ;  with  sometimes  a  fine 
transparent  central  fibre.  These 
objects  are  believed  to  be  casts  of 
the  finest  bronchioles.  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  are  also  often  seen 
under  the  microscope,  especially 
in  the  spirals,  and  they  may  be 
numerous.  When  the  attack 
ceases,  they  rapidly  diminish. 
These  "asthma  crystals"  are 
pointed  and  octahedi-al,  and  are 
said  to  be  composed  of  the  phos- 
phate of  some  peculiar  organic 
base.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
have  also  been  observed  in  some 
instances. 

Physical  signs. — During  a  par- 
oxysm of  asthma  the  physical  signs 
are  very  characteristic,  as  evidencing  narrowing  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  interference  with  the  passage  of  air.  1.  The  chest  is  more  or  less 
distended,  the  lungs  being  inflated.  2.  Expansile  movements  are  greatly 
deficient  or  absent ;  while  the  intercostal  spaces,  the  supra-sternal  and 
snpra-elavicular  fossae,  and  the  epigastrium  sink  in  markedly  during 
inspiration.  The  rhythm  of  the  movements  is  altered,  exjjiration  being 
much  prolonged.  3.  Percussion-sound  is  hyper-resonant ;  and  inspiration 
©rexpiration  produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.  4.  Auscultation  discloses 
feeble  or  absent  breath-sounds  where  the  tubes  are  constricted,  with 
loud  puerile  sounds  where  they  are  free;  along  with,  d/ry  rhonchi  in  every 
conceivable  variety.  At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  some  moist  rales  may 
■often  be  heard,  especially  at  the  bases.  Important  characters  presented 
by  these  auscultatory  signs  are  that  they  are  frequently  limited  in  their 


Fig.  23. 

Charcot  Leyd en  crystals  (from  Wethered's 
Medical  Microscopy). 
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extent ;  and  are  constantly  liable  to  change  their  site  rapidly.  Unon 
tne   sudden   cessation  of   bronchial  spasm   an  exaggerated  breath 
sound  may  be  heard  where  a  moment  before  no  sound  was  audible 
Usually  both  lungs  are  affected,  but  occasionally  only  or  chiefly  one  of 
them,  and  then  breathing  is  excessive  on  the  unaffected  side. 

btate  m  the  intervals.—  This  will  depend  upon  whether  the  asthma  is. 
or  is  not  associated  with  some  organic  disease.  Immediately  after  an 
attack  a  feeling  0f  exhaustion  is  usually  experienced,  with  uncomfortable 
sensations  about  the  chest ;  but  when  these  pass  off  patients  generally 
leel  relieved,  and  enjoy  an  immunity  from  further  paroxysms  for  a  time 
As  a  case  of  asthma  progresses,  the  fits  tend  to  become  more  frequent  but 

1GSS  ° ' 


severe. 


Hay-asthma.—  It  will  be  convenient  briefly  to  allude  here  to  the  affec- 
tion named  hay-asthma  or  hay-fever.  This  complaint  appears  to  be  due  to 
idiosyncrasy,  being  only  observed  in  certain  individuals,  who  suffer  every 
bay-season,  often  without  any  evident  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause.  It 
has  been  specially  attributed  to  the  pollen  of  anthoxanthum  odoratum ; 
but  the  same  effects  may  be  produced  by  breathing  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  by  the  odour  of  certain  flowers,  and  by  emanations  from 
certain  animals.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  coryza  and  bronchial 
irritation,  attended  with  severe  cough;  short  asthmatic  attacks, 
especially  at  night ;  as  well  as  much  languor  and  a  sense  of  depression 
and  want  of  energy,  but  no  pyrexia.  They  set  in  acutely,  and  last  for  a 
variable  time. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchial  asthma  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the 
paroxysmal  and  usually  sudden  nature  of  the  attacks ;  their  peculiar 
characters,  severity,  limited  duration,  and  often  abrupt  termination;  the 
physical  signs  of  temporary  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with 
absence  of  fluid  in  them ;  the  effects  of  treatment ;  and  the  complete 
or  comparative  absence  of  dyspnoea  in  the  intervals.  It  has  chiefly  to 
be  distinguished  from  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and  cardiac  dyspnoea,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  uhat  asthma  often  complicates  these  conditions. 
It  may  also  be  mistaken  for  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic  asthma;  or  for 
mere  nervous  dyspnoea. 

Prognosis.— The  immediate  prognosis  in  cases  of  asthma  is  favour- 
able, death  during  a  paroxysm  being  a  rare  event.  The  prognosis  as  to 
recovery  is  more  hopeful  if  the  patient  is  young ;  if  the  attacks  only 
come  on  at  long  intervals,  and  are  not  severe  or  prolonged ;  if  between  the 
paroxysms  the  patient  feels  well,  and  there  is  no  organic  disease  ;  and 
if  the  asthmatic  fits  are  traceable  to  some  obvious  cause,  which  can  be 
avoided.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  case  will  afford  some  aid  in 
determining  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — 1.  Prevention  of  an  impending  attach. — In  those  cases 
where  there  are  premonitory  signs  of  a  fit  of  asthma,  it  may  be  possible 
to  avert  this  by  certain  measures,  such  as  drinking  strong  coffee :  re- 
moving eveiy  source  of  irritation;  heating  the  body,  or  in  some  cases 
applying  cold  to  the  back ;  smoking  stramonium  or  belladonna  :  or 
inhaling  some  anti-asthmatic  fumigation  or  nitrite  of  amyl. 

2.  During  a  paroxysm. — Any  obvious  exciting  cause  of  an  asthmatic 
attack  must  be  at  once  removed,  for  instance,  an  emetic  or  enema,  being 
employed  should  the  attack  be  due  to  a  loaded  stomach  or  rectum  :  as 
much  fresh,  dry,  warm  air  as  possible  must  be  obtained  ;  and  everything 
that  can  obstruct  the  breathing  should  be  loosened.    The  position  of  the 
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patient  needs  to  be  studied:  the  sitting  or  kneeling  posture  is  usually 
lhe  best,  with  the  elbows  supported  so  as  to  raise  the  shoulders,  but  not 
uncommonly  patients  must  be  allowed  to  choose  the  position  which  they 
find  most  comfortable  and  convenient. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  asthma  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
diverse.  Different  cases  are  relieved  by  totally  different  lines  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  many  instances  it  is  at  first  quite  an  experiment  as  to  what 
will  answer  best,  but  patients  learn  by  trying  different  agents  what  gives 
them  most  speedy  relief.  The  chief  remedies  which  may  be  of  service 
when  given  internally  are  depressing  emetics  and  nauseants,  especially 
ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetic ;  tincture  of  belladonna,  conium,  hyoscyamus, 
stramonium  or  datura  tatnla  ;  opium  or  morphine;  ether,  especially  com- 
pound spirit  of  ether ;  hydrate  of  chloral ;  ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia  in 
full  doses,  frequently  repeated  ;  cannabis  indica  ;  nitrite  of  amyl,  nitrite  of 
sodium,  or  nitro-glycerine  ;  jaborandi  or  pilocarpine  ;  bromides  ;  chloride 
of  ammonium  in  large  doses  ;  grindelia  robusta  ;  quebracho  ;  monobro- 
mated camphor ;  strong  hot  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar,  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach,  to  which  it  has  been  recommended  to  add  1  to  5  grains  of 
caffeine :  some  spirit  with  boiling  water  in  equal  parts  ;  or  fragments  of 
ice  rapidly  swallowed.  Phenazone  has  been  found  useful  in  some  cases. 
Inhalations  are  of  great  value,  when  judiciously  used,  some  agents 
thus  employed  being  directly  inspired  ;  others  being  smoked,  either  in  a 
pipe  or  in  the  form  of  a  cigarette.  The  most  important  remedies  for 
direct  inhalation  are  ether,  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  these  agents ; 
nitrite  of  amy],  which  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Talfourd 
Jones,  but  must  be  cautiously  employed  ;  iodide  of  ethyl  ;  pyridine  ; 
chloride  of  ammonium  vapour ;  and  the  fumes  which  arise  from  ignited 
nitre-paper,  or  paper  impregnated  with  both  nitre  and  chlorate  of 
potassium.  The  principal  substances  smoked  are  tobacco,  stramonium, 
datura  tatula,  and  belladonna,  either  separately  or  mixed,  and  con- 
siderable relief  is  often  thus  obtained,  but  particular  care  must  be 
exercised  in  carrying  out  this  mode  of  treatment.  Coca  leaves  and 
eucalyptus  have  also  been  thus  used.  Special  powders,  pastilles,  and 
tahlf.ts  are  likewise  made,  which  are  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling 
the  fames.  The  powders  are  of  various  compositions,  but  contain  more 
or  less  of  the  following  ingredients  : — nitre,  stramonium,  datura  tatula, 
tobacco,  lobelia,  tea,  cannabis  indica,  and  eucalyptus  oil.  The  pastilles 
consist  of  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  potassium.  These  preparations  may  be 
burnt  in  a  room,  as  well  as  directly  inhaled.  The  following  powder  is 
used  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  : — R.  Pulv.  stramonii,  3^ ;  Pulv.  anisi, 
Potass,  nitratis,  aa  ;  Palv.  Tabaci,  gr.  v.  Cigarettes  have  likewise 
been  employed,  made  of  paper,  each  containing  a  minute  proportion  of 
morphine,  arseniate  of  sodium,  or  other  powerful  drugs.  Cigarettes 
containing  cubebs  have  been  favourably  spoken  of  in  asthma.  Sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphine,  atropine,  pilocarpine,  hydrate  of  chloral, 
or  other  agents  may  be  demanded  in  severe  cases ;  and  cocaine  has  been 
specially  recommended,  administered  in  this  way. 

Various  other  measures  prove  serviceable  in  particular  instances  in  the 
treat  ment  of  an  asthmatic  fit,  such  as  applying  cold  or  heat  to  the  sui'face 
W  the  chest;  ice  to  the  spine ;  the  use  of  warm  friction  or  turpentine 
fomentations  over  the  chest;  sinapisms  to  various  parts;  putting  the 
hands  and  arms  into  warm  water;  a  warm  foot-bath  with  mustard  in  it, 
cold  water  beingdrunk  at  the  same  time;  or  a  weak  galvanic  current  alono- 
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the  course  of  the  vagus  nerves.  The  compressed  air-bath  may  give  much 
relief,  if  it  should  be  available.  * b  °l 

3.  During  the  intervals.— At  this  time  the  main  points  to  be  attended 
to  are  to  study  the  locality  which  suits  the  patient  best,  as  regards  the 
■qualities  of  the  air  and  other  conditions;  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  the  diet ;  to  regulate  the  functions 
of  the  organs  generally;  and  to  avoid  every  cause  which  is  known  to 
bring  on  an  attack  of  asthma,  especially  cold  and  damp.    It  is  remark- 
able that  asthmatic  patients  are  usually  better  in  the  impure  atmosphere 
■of  large  towns  and  cities,  but  much  damp  is  almost  always  injurious 
The  sea-side  also  does  not  agree  with  many  of  such  patients  •  thousjh'a 
sea-voyage  often  proves  highly  beneficial.     In  many  cases  the  habitual 
use  of  some  of  the  remedies  already  mentioned  may  ward  off  asthmatic 
fits,  such  as  smoking  tobacco  or  stramonium,  or  inhaling  the  fumes 
of  nitre-paper  or  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  but  these  agents  must  be 
judiciously  employed.    The  nitrites  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  Any 
organic  or  constitutional  disease  must  be  treated,  such  as  emphysema, 
bronchitis,  or  gout.     A  course  of  quinine,  strychnine,  arsenic,  or  some 
metallic  tonic  is  very  serviceable  in  many  cases  of  asthma.     Iodide  of 
potassium  is  also  a  valuable  remedy ;  or  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  if  the  iodide  is  not  well-borne.  Grindelia 
robusta  and  quebracho  bark  are  other  agents  specially  advocated.  Gal- 
vanism or  counter-irritation  along  the  vagus  nerves  ;  the  inhalation  of 
•compressed  or  rarefied  air ;  and  various  other  measures  have  been  advo- 
cated for  the  cure  of  asthma.    In  suitable  cases  special  treatment  directed 
to  the  nasal  cavities  or  to  the  throat  is  called  for.    In  addition  to  treat- 
ing particular  diseases,  the  galvano-cautery  has  been  employed  to  destroy 
the  erectile  bodies  on  the  turbinated  bones,  and  it  is  affirmed  with 
success. 

4.  With  regard  to  hay-asthma,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  cause  of 
this  complaint,  and  the  sea-side  seems  to  offer  the  best  protection,  or  if 
possible  a  sea-voyage  should  be  taken.  During  the  attack  small  doses 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  tincture  of  lobelia  or  other  antispasmodics  may 
be  given  at  frequent  intervals.  Iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  belladonna  are  amongst  the  numerous  remedies  advo- 
cated for  administration  in  cases  of  hay-asthma.  Weak  inhalations  of 
creasote,  carbolic  acid,  or  chlorine  have  also  been  recommended  ;  and  the 
•asthmatic  attacks  are  in  some  cases  relieved  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
the  anti-asthmatic  powders  already  mentioned.  Carbolized  smelling- 
salts  is  also  used.  Among  the  local  measures  advocated  may  be 
mentioned  injection  of  quinine  into  the  nostrils  ;  plugging  the  nostrils 
with  glycerine ;  the  use  of  snuffs  containing  salicylic  acid,  camphor, 
bismuth,  morphine,  and  other  ingredients  ;  and  the  application  of  cocaine. 
As  preventive  measures,  the  administration  of  quinine  and  iron,  arsenic, 
nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  and  other  tonics  might  be  tried,  along  with 
-cold  bathing.  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  has  found  the  systematic  inhalation 
of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  useful. 

II.  Diaphragmatic  Asthma. 

A  form  of  asthma  has  been  specially  described  as  due  to  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  respiration.  The  respirations  are 
diminished  in  number,  and  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  limited  to  ex- 
piration, which  is  greatly  prolonged,  inspiration  being  short  and  abrupt, 
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»hile  but  little  air  enters  the  lungs.  The  abdominal  muscles  become 
Seid  and  hard,  and  may  cause  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  fieces  There 
L  a  feeling  of  great  distress,  and  signs  of  imminent  suffocation  may 
appear  When  the  spasm  subsides,  this  event  is  not  followed  by  cough 
01  expectoration.  Physical  examination  reveals  distension  of  the  lungs, 
undiminished  during  expiration.  There  are  no  dry  rhonchi.  I  have 
seen  svmptoms  very  similar  to  those  ]ust  described  brought  on  by  an 
immoderate  tit  of  laughter.  Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general 
principles. 


CHAPTER  XYl. 

ATELECTASIS,  APNEUMATOSIS,  PULMONARY 
COLLAPSE.— PULMONARY  COMPRESSION. 

The<e  terms  all  signify  a  condition  in  which  the  lungs  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  merely  devoid  of  air,  so  that  the  affected  portions  are 
useless  for  respiratory  purposes.  Atelectasis  strictly  refers  only  to  lungs 
which  are  more  or  less  in  their  foetal  condition,  never  having  expanded 
properlv  The  other  terms  indicate  a  return  to  this  condition,  either 
from  collapse  in  consequence  of  air  being  prevented  from  entering  the 
vesicles  through  the  air-passages  ;  or  as  the  result  of  external  compression 
upon  the  lung. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology.— 1.  Collapse.—  The  results  of  experiment 
and  observation  show  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  complete  and  continued 
obstruction  or  narrowing  of  a  bronchial  tube  from  any  cause  is  collapse 
of  the  air-vesicles  which  it  supplies.    The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  as 
follows  :— The  bronchi  becoming  smaller  as  they  divide,  the  air  drawn 
in  during  inspiration  drives  on  any  obstructing  material,  so  that  at  last 
it  reached  a  point  where  it  causes  complete  closure,  and  thus  no  air  can 
enter  the  corresponding  vesicles.  During  expiration  the  obstructing  plug- 
is  forced  out  to  some  extent,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  air  escapes,  but  it 
again  returns  with  inspiration,  acting   in  fact  like  a  "ball-valve." 
Hence,  as  no  fresh  supply  of  air  enters  the  vesicles,  and  that  previously 
contained  in  them  is  gradually  expelled,  they  finally  collapse  entirely.  It 
is  supposed  also  that  some  of  the  imprisoned  air  may  be  absorbed.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  obstruction  is  associated  with  bronchitis, 
either  simple,  or  occurring  as  a  complication  of  measles,  whooping-cough, 
or  croup,  especially  if  its  products  are  very  tenacious  and  viscid,  but  they 
need  not  be  of  this  character.    Infants  are  extremely  prone  to  suffer 
from  pulmonary  collapse,  and  this  condition  is  especially  frequent 
duiiriirttic  first  year  of  life,  and  in  children  who  are  ill-nourished  or 
rickety.    Among  the  chief  predisposing  causes  are  a  yielding  condition 
of  the  chest-walls,  and  a  weak  state  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  ;  inability 
to  cough  and  expectorate ;  distension  of,  or  pressure  upon  the  abdomen, 
preventing  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  the  previous  existence 
of  partial  atelectasis. 

When  a  main  bronchus  is  obstructed  in  any  way  the  whole  lung  may. 
ultimately  become  collapsed. 

•1.  The'ehief  causes  of  di reel  r.mupmssinn  of  I  he  lung  are  accumulations 
of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  agglutination  of  its  surfaces, 
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with  thickened  pleura ;  great  pericardial  effusion  or  cardiac  enlargement 
•     intra-t horacxc  tumour  or  aneurism  ;  deformities  of  the  thorax  ^ 
abdominal  enlargements  encroaching  upon  the  chest,  such  as  a  cUes  it 
ovarian  tumour  an  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  or  a  hydatid  tumoT  ' 

Anatomical  Characters.-The  morbid  appearances  in  afcSL  and 
collapse  ai,  very  Slraila,    Usuall  £  P  Z^i  tZlt 

collapse,  these  being  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the  lun*s  The 
margin  of  the  bases,  the  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the  left  3  lobe 
and  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  present  collapsed  lobules  most 
frequently;  and  next  in  order  come  the  posterior  parti  of  the  uppex  •  n 
lower  lobes  on  both  sides.  Superficial  lobules  are*  much  more  cEmnionl v 
affected  than  those  which  lie  deep  in  the  lung  commonly 
The  precise  characters  presented  will  vary  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  collapse,  and  the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  blood  in  he 
affected  lobules.  At  first  there  is  congestion,  but  soon  the  blood  coa^! 
ates  in  the  vessels,  and  then  undergoes  further  changes,  becoming  deco- 
wX  nf^T'        ^JT^'  the  being  finallf  obliterated  The 

mon  at  tn      .1         ^  a  *T6  and  catarrhal  pneS 

moma  is  frequently  set  up.  As  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  luni  the 
co  lapsed  portions  have  a  well-defined  outline,  and  are  usually"  unk 

tW  nf  T  B™n?dmS  YB\  Y^0t  alwa»VS-  Tbeir  size  deP^ds  upon 
that  of  the  bronchus  obstructed.  The  colour  varies  considerably,  ranging 

St™16,  hl]e-.  Whlt'sb  sl^aks  are  evident  on  close  examination, 
indicating  the  division  into  smaller  lobules.  A  section  is  quite  smooth 
but  varies  m  colour,  and  it  shows  the  collapsed  part  to  be  somewhat 
pyi amidal  m  shape,  with  the  base  outwards.  The  tissue  is  quite  airless 
and  non-crepitant,  usually  of  a  tough  and  firm  consistence,  and  when 
situated  m  a  thm  margin  of  lung  the  collapsed  portion  may  be  felt  be- 
tween he  finger  and  thumb.  Pieces  of  airless  lung  sink  in  water.  The 
aftected  lobules  can  usually  be  inflated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  b  v  means 
of  a  blowpipe  introduced  into  the  communicating  bronchus,  and  they  then 
enlarge  assume  a  light  red  colour,  and  come  to  resemble  normal  W- 
tissue,  but  they  soon  subside  unless  the  bronchus  is  tied.  In  proportion 
to  {be  degree  of  congestion  will  be  the  depth  of  colour,  bulk  firmness, 
and  difficulty  of  inflating  the  collapsed  portions.  In  course  of  time 
they  become  paler,  looser,  but  tough  in  texture,  and  cannot  be  expanded, 
as  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  adhere.  The  tubes  proceeding  to  collapsed 
lobules  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  some  obstructing  secretion. 
Uther  parts  of  the  lungs  are  frequently  the  seat  of  emphysema. 

Compression  drives  the  air  and  blood  out  of  the  lungs  to  a  variable 
degree,  and  the  appearances  differ  accordingly.  When  the  air  is  alone 
expelled,  while  the  blood  remains,  the  lung-tissue  is  dark  red,  moist, 
but  very  firm  and  dense,  and  this  is  the  condition  known  as  carnification. 
-bmally  it  becomes  grey;  anamiic,  but  pigmented;  dry;  of  a  tough 
leathery  consistence;  and  incapable  of  insufflation. 

Symptoms.— Dyspnoea,  with  quick  and  shallow  breathing  ;  feeble  and 
meftectual  cough  ;  signs  of  deficient  blood-aeration  ;  and  marked  wasting 
and  exhaustion  are  the  phenomena  attending  acute  lobular  pulmonarv 
collapse,  their  severity  being  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
•the  mischief,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  set  up.  Death  is  a  very 
frequent  termination  in  children,  and  may  take  place  speedily  or 
gradually.  The  physical  signs  are  : — 1.  Those  of  inspiratory  dyspntva,  the 
chest  falling  in  more  or  less  during  inspiration.    2.  Impaired  resonance 
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over  the  affected  parts.  3.  Weak  or  bronchial  breath- sounds.  In  many 
case*  however,  no  definite  physical  signs  whatever  can  be  detected  ;  and 
they  are  often  obscured  by  those  of  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and  other 

morbid  conditions.  _  . 

Considerable  compression  of  the  lung  may  exist  without  auy  symptoms, 
if  it  is  produced  gradually.  In  this  condition  a  few  crepitant  rales  may 
sometimes  be  heard  at  the  close  of  a  deep  inspiration.— compression  rale. 
The  heart  is  often  unduly  exposed,  owing  to  retraction  of  the  lung. 

Diagnosis.— The  presence  of  extensive  collapse  or  compression  of  the 
lnno-  is  as  a  rule  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs,  and  the  physical  signs.  The  lobular  form  is  often  difficult to 
recognize  definitely^  but  it  should  be  always  watched  for  in  connection 
with" bronchitis,  especially  in  children,  the  symptoms  being  the  chief 
guides. 

prognosis. — Extensive  collapse  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  very 
young°children,  especially  if  the  patient  is  feeble,  and  placed  in  un- 
favourable hygienic  circumstances.  This  condition  adds  greatly  to  the 
fatalitv  of  bronchitis,  whooping-cough,  measles,  and  croup.  _ 

Treatment. — When  pulmonary  collapse  is  suspected  during  an  attack 
of  bronchitis  in  children,  the  main  objects  in  treatment  are  to  assist  the 
respiratory  efforts,  and  the  discharge  of  the  obstructing  secretion. 
Friction  with  oil  over  the  chest;  artificial  respiration;  the  application 
of  sinapisms:  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  ipecacuanha;  and  the 
administration  of  stimulant  expectorants,  constitute  the  chief  measures 
which  are  available.  A  warm  bath  is  of  service  occasionally.  The 
diet  mast  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  much  support  is  often  required, 
this  being  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient ;  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
also  frequently  useful.  If  there  are  signs  of  apncea,  the  warm  bath  with 
cold  douche  should  be  tried.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  compression  of 
the  lung,  the  removal  of  its  cause  as  speedily  as  possible  is  the  chief 
indication. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PULMONARY  PHTHISIS  OR  CONSUMPTION. 

Pdlmoxart  phthisis  or  consumption  includes  a  very  large  group  of 
which  the  lung-textures  become  the  seat  of  certain  forms  of 
consolidation,  followed  by  destruction  or  breaking-down,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  ulcerating  excavations  or  cavities  ;  this  process  being  accompanied 
with  general  wasting  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  fever,  progressive  weak- 
ness, and  other  constitutional  symptoms.  In  many  cases  other  organs 
and  strnctnres  besides  the  lungs  arc  involved  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  thus  the  clinical  history  is  often  considerably  modified. 
The  subject  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  within  the  limits  of  this  work 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  condensed  account  of  the  main  facts  and 
theories  relating  thereto. 

Pathology. —  Different  morbid  processes  may  lead  to  destruction  of  tho 
lung-tissues,  and  the  formation  of  cavities,  but  pulmonary  phthisis,  as 
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usually  defined  and  understood,  includes  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the 
pathological  changes  are  of  a  particular  kind,  and  does  not  refer  to  thoaS 
m  which  the  destructive  lesions  are  associated  with  syphilitic  growths 
hydatids,  malignant  disease,  or  other  special  conditions  It  will  be 
expedient  at  the  outset  to  indicate  briefly  the  nature  of  these  changes 
and  the  current  views  held  as  to  the  pathology  of  phthisis.  ' 

1.  The  view  now  generally  accepted  is  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
essentially  and  invariably  a  tubercular  disease,  and  that  the  lesions  in  thl 
lungs  are  primarily  due  to  the  formation  of  tubercle,  and  the  destructive 
changes  connected  therewith.  Moreover,  the  development  of  the 
tubercle  is  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  Koch 
which  is  therefore  regarded  as  the  specific  morbific  agent  originating 
pulmonary  phthisis.  The  questions  relating  to  tubercle  and  its  bacillus 
have  been  already  adequately  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Tuberculosis 
and  need  not  be  further  considered  here.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that 
all  are  agreed  as  to  the  essential  importance  of  this  morbid  growth  in 
relation  to  pulmonary  phthisis. 

2.  The  theory  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  phthisis  was  very  widely  held  not  many  years  since,  and  is  still  sup- 
ported by  some  authorities.  According  to  this  view  the  destructive 
changes  in  the  lungs  may  be  primarily  due  to  some  form  of  inflammation 
involving  its  tissues,  upon  which  tubercle  is  usually  subsequently  en- 
grafted as  a  secondary  lesion.  Such  inflammation  might  be  of  the  nature 
of  : — a.  Acute  croupous  pneumonia  in  exceptional  instances,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  the  products  caseating  instead  of  being  absorbed,  or  of  the 
inflammation  terminating  in  the  formation  of  abscesses  or  in  gangrene. 
b.  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  set  up  by  various 
causes,  the  products  also  undergoing  a  caseous  change,  c.  Peribronchitis 
occasionally,  in  which  the  inflammatory  changes  chiefly  implicate  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli  and  the  minute  bronchioles,  with  their  surrounding 
tissues,  d.  Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  which  produces  the  condition 
known  as  fibroid  phthisis.  The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  regarded  this  as 
a  special  variety  of  phthisis  in  some  cases,  the  growth  of  fibroid  tissue 
being  primary. 

3.  Vascular  conditions. — Occlusion  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
has  been  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  destructive  process  in  some 
cases  of  phthisis.  A  variety  of  phthisis  has  also  been  described, 
originating  in  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  and  consequent 
localized  gangrene  of  the  lung.  It  has  been  affirmed,  moreover,  that 
intensely  congested  and  cedematous  lung-tissue  may  break  down  and 
form  cavities,  thus  setting  up  phthisis  ;  and  that  hemorrhagic  clots  may 
undergo  similar  changes. 

The  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  obvious  inflammatory  changes  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  at  some  period  during  their 
progress,  cannot  be  disputed;  and  in  some  instances  the  onset  of  the 
disease  is  associated  with  a  more  or  less  definite  pneumonic  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia attack.  In  such  cases,  however,  those  who  maintain  the 
"unity"  of  phthisis,  and  its  invariably  tubercular  origin,  would  affirm 
that  this  was  a  primary  tubercular  pneumonia,  directly  set  up  by 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  development  of  broncho-pneumonic  lesions  in  this 
disease,  which  unquestionably  help  in  the  destructive  process,  is  also 
attributed  to  these  agents,  or  to  irritation  produced  by  the  tubercle 
itself.  Even  granting  to  its  fullest  extent  the  truth  of  the  tubercular 
theory,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in   the  supposition  that  the 
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products  of  inflammation,  originally  of  a  simple  character,  might  form  a 
suitable  nidus  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  be  thus  the  starting-point  of  the  phthisical  process.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  vascular  conditions  just  alluded  to,  which  might 
act  in  a  similar  way.  In  this  sense,  at  any  rate,  a  "  secondary  tubercu- 
losis "  is  quite  possible,  in  my  opinion.  Another  factor  which  comes  in 
sooner  or  later  in  the  large  majority  of  phthisical  cases  is  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration.  It  is  a  question  whether  tubercle  bacilli  can  lead  to 
the  formation  of  pus,  but  probably  this  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  action 
of  other  micro-organisms  which  usually  cause  suppuration.  With 
regard  to  the  fibroid  change  which  is  so  often  observed  in  chronic  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  some  are  of  opinion  that  this  always 
Originates  in  tubercle,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  idea  is  not  in 
accordance  with  facts,  and.  that  the  development  of  fibrosis  in  this 
disease  is  often  the  outcome  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process,  intended 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  destructive  lesions.  Moreover,  a  lung 
mav  certainly  become  extensively  fibrotic  without  having  been  previously 
tubercular.  The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  regarded  this  change  as  a 
special  variety  of  phthisis  in  some  instances,  in  which  the  growth  of 
fibroid  tissue  is  primary.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  pathology  of  the  changes  in  any  particular 
case  of  phthisis,  in  a  large  number  of  instances  in  actual  practice  the 
morbid  conditions  which  can  be  recognized  are  of  a  very  complicated 
nature. 

JEtiology. — Under  this  head  it  is  intended  to  point  out  the  chief 
causes  which  appear  directly  or  indirectly  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  phthisis,  and  these  are  numerous  and  varied.  Assuming  the 
tubercular  nature  and  bacillary  origin  of  the  complaint  to  be  established, 
most  of  the  causes  to  be  mentioned  would  be  regarded  as  merely  belong- 
ing to  the  predisposing  class,  the  bacillus  being  considered  as  the  only 
possible  exciting  cause  in  every  case. 

1.  Hereditary  or  family  predisposition. — This  question  has  already 
been  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Tuberculosis,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say 
here  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  inherited 
tendency  to  phthisis  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  and  it  is  a 
most  dangerous  doctrine  to  ignore  or  make  light  of  this  tendency. 
'-■  Age.  Most  cases  of  phthisis  are  met  with  from  20  to  30  years  of  age. 
The  disease  is  not  often  observed  during  early  childhood  or  in  advanced 
age.  bnt  may  come  on  at  any  period  of  life.  It  is  usually  more  rapid  in 
its  progress  in  young  subjects.  3.  Constitutional  and  general  condition. 
Persons  who  are  feeble  and  delicate  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  affected  with 
pulmonary  consumption,  although  the  most  robust  may  be  attacked. 
1  he  presence  of  a  pronounced  tubercular  or  scrofulous  habit  of  body 
may  be  regarded  as  predisposing  to  this  disease.  4.  Occupation.  Phthisis 
is  very  common  among  those  whose  employment  exposes  them  to  various 
inhalations  of  an  irritating  nature  ;  to  causes  originating  colds;  to  the 
influence  of  certain  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions;  or  to  habitual 
working  in  postures  which  cramp  and  impede  the  movements  of  the 
chest.  Uabiti.  Sedentary  habits  and  want  of  exercise,  intemper- 
ance, masturbation,  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  and  debauchery 
generally,  are  the  chief  causes  coming  under  this  head  to  which  phthisis 
has  been  attributed.  6.  Diet  and  digestion.  The  mal-nutrition  resulting 
from  an  imperfect  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  system,  to  whatever  cause 
this  may  be  due,  has  a  powerful   influence  in  developing  phthisis, 
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especially  in  the  young.  Such  a  condition  may  be  associated  with  an 
insufficient  amount  or  improper  quality  of  food ;  or  with  a  wart  of 
power  of  assimilation,  on  account  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  various  diseases 
interfering  with  digestion.  Some  writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  a 
deficiency  of  fat  in  the  system  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  either  from  want 
of  supply  of  this  element,  or  because  it  cannot  be  digested.  7.  Inter- 
ference with  respiratory  functions.  Want  of  ventilation  and  fresh  air,  and 
the  consequent  breathing  of  an  impure  atmosphere,  materially  assists 
in  the  production  of  phthisis  ;  hence  the  complaint  is  common  among 
those  whose  occupation  compels  them  to  remain  in  a  close  confined  room 
for  many  hours  during  the  day,  as  well  as  in  many  instances  during  the 
night,  such  as  sempstresses  or  tailors,  especially  where  gas  is  burnt 
constantly  or  for  many  hours.  It  is  also  frequent  in  ill-ventilated 
institutions  where  many  persons  are  gathered  together,  especially 
children,  for  example,  orphan-asylums  and  prisons.  "Whether  inter- 
ference with  the  respiratory  movements,  due  to  pressure  of  stays  or  to 
posture,  has  any  effect  in  the  production  of  phthisis  has  been  disputed,  but 
it  seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  would  be  the  case.  The 
complaint  is  certainly  more  liable  to  develop  in  lungs  which  are  much 
interfered  with  by  deformities  of  the  chest.  The  late  Dr.  MacCormack 
attached  great  importance  to  "re-breathed  air"  in  relation  to  the 
aetiology  of  consumption.  8.  Climate  and  locality.  Dampness  of  soil 
and  abundant  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  have  been  proved  to  be 
powerful  predisposing  causes  of  phthisis.  Sir  George  Buchanan  has 
shown  that  efficient  drainage  has  materially  diminished  its  prevalence 
in  certain  districts.  The  affection  is  most  prevalent  in  climates  and 
localities  characterized  by  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  or  by  prolonged 
cold  and  damp.  Elevated  regions  are  remarkably  free  from  phthisis, 
while  those  which  are  situated  at  a  low  level  present  a  large  number  of 
cases.  It  has  been  stated  that  malarial  districts  are  comparatively 
exempt  from  the  disease.  It  must  be  remembered  that  phthisis  is  very 
widely  spread,  and  occurs  in  all  kinds  of  climates.  9.  Mental  causes. 
Severe  mental  depression,  as  from  anxiety,  grief,  worry,  or  over-study, 
certainly  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  in  some  cases  in  origi- 
nating phthisis.  The  complaint  is  not  uncommon  among  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums,  but  here  various  causes  may  be  at  work.  10.  Previous 
and  existing  diseases.  Phthisis  may  follow  measles,  whooping-cough, 
croup,  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlatina,  and  other  acute  diseases.  Repeated 
attacks  of  bronchitis  greatly  favour  its  development;  or  it  may  super- 
vene on  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  or  bronchitis.  Its  relation  to  different 
forms  of  pneumonia  has  already  been  considered.  Pulmonary  phthisis 
also  not  uncommonly  follows  pleurisy,  not  necessarily  originally  tuber- 
cular; and  it  may  be  secondary  to  laryngeal  conditions.  Among  the 
supposed  predisposing  causes  of  this  complaint  coming  under  the  pre- 
sent heading  may  be  mentioned  miscarriages  ;  bad  confinements ;  pro- 
longed lactation  ;  and  continued  or  excessive  discharges,  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  discharges.  Phthisis  is  very  liable  to  set  in  during  the  course 
of  diabetes.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  and  other  parts,  which  interfere  with  the  consumption  or 
assimilation  of  food ;  and  cases  may  be  definitely  associated  with  gastric 
ulcer.  Typical  tubercular  phthisis  occasionally  develops  in  syphilitic 
cases.  Dr.  James  Pollock  observed  that  young  women  who  are  anfflmiCj 
or  chlorotic  are  peculiarly  free  from  phthisis,  but  the  complaint  does 
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sometimes  attack  such  subjects,  and  may  come  on  veryinsidiously.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  cyanotic  condition  is  antagonistic  to  phthisis, 
but  the  complaint  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  congenital  disease  of  the 
puluiouary  artery.  11.  Infection.  The  questions  bearing  upon  the 
infectious  nature  of  tubercle  have  already  been  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Tuberculosis,  and  they  are  particularly  important  in 
relation  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  From  this  point  of  view  the  sputum  has 
to  be  specially  considered,  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  infection  by  the 
tubercle  bacilli  it  contains.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
pulmonary  phthisis  cannot  be  communicated  by  the  breath.  At  the 
same  time  the  clanger  of  infection  is  greater  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  phthisical  patients  ;  or  when 
such  patients  live  in  the  midst  of  communities  where  over-crowding  and 
other  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions  prevail.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  there  is  a  special  danger  of  conveying  phthisis  from  husband  to  wife. 
There  is  practically  no  danger  of  infection  in  bringing  consumptive 
patients  together  in  hospitals,  provided  that  clue  precautions  are  taken. 
Apartments  which  have  been  occupied  by  such  patients  may  probably 
be  the  means  of  starting  the  disease  in  others,  if  they  have  not  been  pro- 
perly  disinfected.  The  question  of  infection  through  food  does  not  apply 
so  much  to  the  lungs,  as  to  the  alimentary  canal  and  mesenteric  glands. 
One  important  point  to  note  is  that  these  organs  may  be  involved  as 
the  result  of  an  auto-infection,  either  in  connection  with  obvious 
tubercular  disease  of  some  other  structure,  or  with  some  more  or  less 
obscure  caseous  centre,  associated  with  old  tubercular  glands  and  like 
conditions. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  pulmonary  phthisis  which  are  of  an  acci- 
dental character  may  be  separated  into  two  groups  as  regards  their  mode 
■of  action,  the  one  tending  to  aff ect  the  system  generally  ;  the  other  to 
act  locally  upon  the  respiratory  organs.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  several  causes  have  been  at  work  in  originating  the 
disease,  and  often  there  is  a  combination  of  both  classes.  With  regard 
to  the  immediate  origin  of  phthisis,  it  may  or  may  not  be  attributed  to 
some  definite  cause,  such  as  a  cold,  or  direct  injury  or  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  produced  by  a  foreign  body  or  in  other  ways. 
According  to  the  view  now  generally  held,  however,  such  causes  can  only 
produce  conditions  which  render  these  organs  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Varieties. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  cases  of 
phthisis  in  different  ways.  Thus  they  have  been  grouped  according  to 
their  supposed  pathological  origin  and.  nature,  as  tubercular,  pneumonic, 
catarrhal  pneumonic,  tuber culo-pneumonic,  and  fibroid.  Certain  special 
forms  have  also  been  recognized,  founded  on  an  etiological  basis,  such 
Bfl  "pleuritic,  hemorrhagic,  mechanical  (including  miners',  colliers',  and 
knife-grinders'  phthisis,  carbonaceous  phthisis,  etc.),  and  alcoholic.  It  is 
Dot  practicable,  however,  to  adopt  any  definite  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
and  for  further  consideration  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  cases  of  phthisis 
into  acute  and  chronic,  according  to  their  progress  and  duration.  Some 
Writers  make  a  separate  division  of  sub-acute  cases,  but  this  seems  to 
me  quite  unnecessary. 
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I. — Acute  Phthisis — Galloping  Consumption. 

Under  this  group  are  included  cases  of  phthisis  which  begin  acutely, 
and  run  a  more  or  less  rapid  course,  but  the  fatal  termination  may  not 
occur  for  a  few  months. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Now  and  then  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion merely  reveals,  to  all  appearance,  the  remains  of  an  acute  croupous 
pneumonia,  which  has  ended  in  destruction  of  the  lung-tissues.  More 
frequently  there  are  evidences  of  extensive  bronchitis  and  congestion  Avith 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  which  may  invade  large  tracts  of  lung-tissue,  the 
products  being  soft  and  caseous,  and  easily  breaking  down,  or  irregular 
cavities  of  various  sizes  having  formed  here  and  there.  With  these 
conditions  obvious  tubercles  are  often  associated ;  but  even  if  they  are 
not  evident,  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  great  numbers.  Acute 
phthisis  may  start  in  the  lower  lobes  ;  or  in  the  upper  lobes,  spreading- 
downwards ;  or  it  may  assume  a  disseminated  form.  Sometimes  a 
whole  lobe,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a  lung  or  of  both  lungs,  becomes 
rapidly  destroyed.  Signs  of  more  or  less  extensive  pleurisy  are  also- 
present,  generally  indicated  by  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  pleural  sur- 
faces, or  by  adhesions.  In  some  instances  the  pulmonary  affection  is 
but  a  part  of  acute  tuberculosis,  the  lungs,  in  common  with  other  struc- 
tures, being  studded  throughout  with  grey  miliary  tubercles,  at  the 
same  time  being  much  congested  and  oadematous,  especially  in  dependent 
parts,  but  not  pneumonic.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  only  found  in  con- 
nection with  miliary  tubercles,  but  are  also  abundant  on  the  boundaries 
of  cavities  and  in  their  contents,  and  in  the  infiltrated  walls  of  the 
small  bronchi. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  acute  phthisis  is  that  of  a  febrile- 
disease,  which  is  attended  with  prominent  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  as 
a  rule  with  signs  of  consolidation  and  subsequent  destruction  of  portions 
of  the  lungs,  either  progressively  advancing  from  one  part  to  another,  or- 
assuming  a  disseminated  mode  of  distribution.  It  majr  attack  a  person 
previously  healthy  to  all  appearance,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case.. 
Haemoptysis  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  noticed.  The  course  is  in 
some  instances  extremely  rapid,  but  any  case  of  phthisis  ending  within 
a  few  months  would  be  considered  acute  or  sub-acute. 

When  acute  phthisis  follows  what  appears  to  be  a  lobar  pneu- 
monia, the  chest-symptoms  and  fever  continue,  with  abundant  sweats 
and  progressive  wasting;  while  the  physical  signs  show  persistence 
of  the  consolidation,  followed  by  softening  and  the  formation  of 
cavities.  In  the  usual  run  of  cases  the  local  symptoms  include  pains  in 
different  parts  of  the  chest;  considerable  dyspnoea ;  frequent  and  trouble- 
some cough;  and  abundant  expectoration  of  variable  character,  which 
may  be  "rusty"  at  first,  but  soon  tends  to  become  muco-purulcnt  or  puru- 
lent. Tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue  may  be  detected  after  a  time  in 
the  sputum.  There  is  considerable  pyrexia,  especially  in  the  after- 
noon or  at  night  ;  usually  accompanied  with  profuse  sweating, 
repeated  shivering  in  many  cases,  rapid  wasting,  and  great  debility. 
Notwithstanding  the  fever,  the  appetite  is  frequently  remarkably 
good.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  tend  to  assume  a  "typhoid 
character.     Physical    signs    at    the   outset    often    merely  resemble- 
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those  of  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  congestion.  Afterwards  there  will 
be  indications  of  consolidation,  softening,  or  excavation  in  various 
parts,  these  being  often  most  marked  towards  the  bases,  namely, 
deficient  resonance  or  dulness;  bronchial  or  hollow  breath- sou nds ; 
crackling  or  crepitant  rales,  followed  by  large,  moist,  and  often  ringing 
or  metallic  rales ;  and  increased  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance.  Pleuritic 
friction-sound  is  also  heard  in  many  cases  ;  and  sometimes  there  are 
marked  signs  of  pleuritic  effusion. 

In  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  symptoms  are  those  of  very  high 
fever,  with  marked  prostration  and  adynamia;  extremely  hurried 
breathing;  and  more  or  less  cough  ;  but  there  are  no  marked  physical  signs 
in  connection  with  the  lungs,  only  rales  indicative  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion and  cedema  being  observed.  There  may  be  evidence  of  the  for- 
mation of  tubercle  in  other  parts. 

Diagnosis. — An  acute  phthisis,  commencing  as  such,  or  following  a 
sudden  hemoptysis,  is  as  a  rule  speedily  recognized  by  the  local  and 
general  symptoms,  and  the  physical  signs  of  rapid  and  progressive 
pulmonary  consolidation  and  destruction.  When  it  supervenes  upon 
what  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  acute  pneumonia,  the  recognition  of  the 
case  as  a  phthisical  one  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  watching  its  progress. 
Acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  the  disseminated  type  may  be  difficult 
to  diagnose  with  certainty  at  first,  but  the  course  of  events  will  generally 
soon  clear  up  any  obscurity.  This  form  is  more  particularly  liable  to 
he  mistaken  for  certain  fevers,  especially  typhoid  fever,  but  in  typical 
cases  the  distinctions  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  detection  of  tubercle 
bacilli  or  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputum,  and  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  in 
other  parts,  may  materially  assist  the  diagnosis.  Bacilli  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  discovered  for  some  time.  It  must  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
that  sometimes  acute  phthisis  is  very  insidious  in  its  progress. 

Prognosis. — Acute  phthisis  is  a  very  grave  complaint,  and,  according 
to  the  ordinary  definition,  invariably  ends  fatally.  At  the  same  time 
ca.ses  do  occur  in  which  the  clinical  phenomena  very  much  resemble  those 
which  are  observed  in  acute  phthisis,  but  recovery  ensues.  Moreover, 
phthisis  may  set  in  as  an  acute  disease,  afterwards  subsiding  into  a 
chronic  form  of  the  complaint. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cases  of  acute  phthisis  is  mainly 
symptomatic,  and  much  discrimination  is  necessary  as  to  the  measures 
which  are  adopted,  an  over-active  treatment  often  doing  -much  harm. 
All  kinds  of  lowering  measures  are  to  be  avoided;  and  a  supporting  and 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  invariably  indicated.  If  there  is  no 
special  indication  a  simple  effervescent  mixture,  with  a  small  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  may  be  given.  If  there  is  high  fever,  full 
doses  of  quinine  or  other  antipyretics  may  be  tried  judiciously,  and  the 
application  of  cold  carefully  employed.  Various  symptoms,  such  as 
pain,  cough,  dyspnoea,  haemoptysis,  sweating,  and  sickness,  often  need 
attention,  and  these  must  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  jjrinciples.  Local 
applications  to  the  chest,  in  the  form  of  poultices,  sinapisms,  turpentine 
fomentations,  blisters,  or  preparations  of  iodine,  are  serviceable  when 
properly  employed.  The  internal  administration  of  antiseptics,  or  the 
employment,  of  antiseptic  inhalations,  might  be  serviceable  in  some  cases, 
hut  these  agents  must  be  used  with  due  care.  I  have  occasionally 
known  the  progress  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  case  of  acute  phthisis 
distinctly  checked  by  a  change  to  certain  of  the  sea-side  health-resorts 
in  this  country,  to  the  Engadine  in  Switzerland,  or  to  Colorado. 
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II.  Chkonic  Phthisis. 


Anatomical  Characters.— The  post-mortem  appearances  observed  in 
the  lungs  m  chronic  phthisis  present  great  variety  in  different  cases 
according  to  their  duration,  the  actual  nature  and  extent  of  the  morbid 
changes,  the  presence  of  non-phtliisical  lesions,  and  other  circumstances 
At  the  same  time  the  processes  which  take  place  in  these  organs  in  the 
development  of  the  disease  are  of  a  fairly  definite  character,  and  it  is 
desirable  at  the  outset  to  give  a  brief  description  of  their  nature  and 
progress. 

_  The  primary  morbid  condition  in  the  development  of  chronic  phthisis 
is  consolidation  of  some  kind,  and  according  to  the  view  now  Generally 
accepted,  this  is  always  at  the  outset  of  a  tubercular  nature."  Miliary 
tubercles  form,  which  are  seen  in  the  form  of  both  grey  and  white 
nodules,  either  separate,  or  more  frequently  collected  in  groups  or 
clusters.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  where  these  tubercles 
originate,  but  they  appear  to  develop  first  in  the  interstitial  tissues 
especially  the  alveolar  walls,  and  the  peribronchial,  perivascular,  and 
sub-pleural  tissues.  They  subsequently  encroach  upon  the  air-vesicles 
and  the  channels  of  the  small  bronchi.  Their  structure  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Tuberculosis.  Rindfleisch  holds 
that  the  earliest  lesion  of  phthisis  is  a  tubercular  infiltration  of  the 
angles  and  projections  of  the  terminal  bronchi  ac  their  junction  with  the 
alveoli.  Associated  with  tubercles,  often  from  an  early  period,  are 
pneumonic  conditions,  chiefly  of  the  catarrhal  or  broncho-pneumonic 
type,  accompanied  with  accumulation  of  epithelioid  cells  in  the  alveoli 
and  smaller  bronchi.  In  some  instances  considerable  areas  of  uniform 
consolidation  are  evident,  presenting  a  variable  appearance,  sometimes 
resembling  red  hepatization,  in  other  cases  appearing  as  a  gelatinous- 
looking,  homogeneous,  smooth  infiltration.  This  consolidation  is  regarded 
as  pneumonic,  which  surrounds  tubercular  foci,  or  is  set  up  by  the°direct 
action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  tendency  in  the  early  phthisical  consolidation  of  the  lung,  what- 
ever its  exact  nature  may  be,  is  towards  caseation  and  disintegration, 
either  rapidly  or  more  or  less  gradually.    This  has  been  attributed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  or  their  products;  to  crowding  of 
cells  in  the  air- vesicles  and  minute  bronchi ;  or  to  obstruction  of  "the 
blood-supply  through  the  small  vessels.    As  a  result  of  caseation  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  appearance  and  characters  of  the  affected  parts 
are  produced.  They  become  yellowish- white  or  yellow,  opaque,  and  more 
or  less  soft  and  friable.    The  caseous  change  in  miliary  tubercles  gives 
rise  to  the  so-called  "yellow  tubercles;  "  but  a  similar  appearance  may 
be  produced  by  a  section  of  a  bronchus  or  of  alveoli,  the  contents  of  which 
have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.    Not  uncommonly  caseous  areas  of 
considerable  size  are  seen  scattered  in  phthisical  lungs. When  the  disease 
is  limited,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  caseous  nodule  or  small 
mass  may  liquefy,  and  be  subsequently  entirely  removed  by  absorption 
or  expectoration,  a  complete  cure  being  thus  ultimately  effected,  only  a 
scar  remaining.    In  other  cases  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  firm  fibrous 
capsule,  which  cuts  it  off  from  the  rest  of  ihe  lung,  and  then  becomes 
inspissated  and  firmer,  or  may  subsequently  undergo  calcification,  a 
hard  calcareous  body  taking  its  place,  sometimes  termed  a  "lung- 
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Lone  "  which  may  be  expectorated  later  on.  Around  these  arrested  or 
tared  lesions  of  phthisis,  however,  miliary  tubercles  are  not  uncom- 
monly observed,  firm  and  sclerosed.  Such  tubercles  are  also  abun- 
dant Iv  disseminated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  in  many  cases  of 
eluouic  phthisis,  where  the  upper  portions  are  destroyed  more  or  less 

\  In" the" large  majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  however, 
the  processes' of  consolidation  and  caseation,  instead  of  being  arrested, 
pass  on  to  destructive  changes,  in  which  the  lung-tissues  and  morbid  pro- 
duets  break  down,  with  the  formation  of  cavities,  excavations,  or  vomica-, 
accompanied  by  ulceration  and  suppuration.    Pulmonary  cavities  vary 
greatly  in  number,  size,  form,  and  other  characters.    They  may  be  sub- 
lobular,  lobular,  lobar,  or  even  involve  the  whole  of  one  lung  ultimately. 
Thev  increase  in  size  by  the  gradual  necrosis  of  their  inner  wall ;  by 
the  fusion  of  adjacent  excavations;  and  by  their  encroachment  upon 
fresh  bronchial  territories.    When  lobular,  an  excavation  is  roughly 
spherical ;  irregular  vomicae  may  arise  from  the  coalescence  of  many 
lobules,  simultaneously  involved  ;  but  the  ultimate  shape  of  cavities 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  bronchial  distribution  to 
the  district  affected.    During  their  active  progress  their  walls  are  soft, 
irregular,  rough,  and  ulcerous;    subsequently   a  surrounding  fibro- 
vascular  zone  forms,  the  innermost  portion  constituting  a  pyogenic 
jtayer  at  first,  and  subsequently  an  exfoliating  false  membrane.  A 
blobbed  condition  of  the  internal  surface  of  cavities  is  not  uncommon. 
Vomicae  generally  contain  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter,  or  some- 
times a  thin,  dirty,  shreddy,  and  foetid  liquid;  blood  may  also  be 
present.    Trabecules  frequently  traverse  them,  consisting  of  blood- 
vessels and  of   collapsed    or  indurated   alveolar   tissue.      The  sur- 
rounding structure  may  be  normal  alveolar  substance,  inflamed  and 
thickened  tissue,  infiltrated   with  tubercle,  or  of  a  fibrous  nature. 
Vomicae  above  a  very  small  size  always  open  into  one  or  more  bronchi, 
but  the  communication  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  closed. 
These  tubes  ulcerate  at  an  early  period.    Often  two  sets  of  bronchial 
orifices  may  be  observed  in  cavities,  the  proximal  and  the  distal.  They 
open  abruptly,  either  directly  or  slantingly,  and  present  circular  or 
oval  orifices,  indicated  by  small  islets  of  mucous  membrane.  With 
regard  to  the  vessels,  the  trabeculae  always  contain  vascular  branches, 
either  patent  or  obliterated.    Branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  also 
ramify  in  the  walls.    The  vessels  are  more  resistant  than  all  the  other 
structures,  and  thus  may  be  completely  exposed,  even  while  the  circu- 
lation through  them  continues.    Moreover,  they  often  become  the  seat 
of  small  aneurisms  or  "  ectasias,"  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pea  or 
small  bean,  or  even  that  of  a  walnut.    As  a  rule  these  aneurisms  occur 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  same  lung;  they  may  undergo 
ataneous  cure  if  in  very  small  cavities.    The  vessels  are  very  liable 
to  r  uptur  e,  either  from  mere  erosion,  or  at  the  seat  of  one  of  the  aneurisms; 
thus  fatal  haemorrhage  may  occur,  but  a  pulmonary  aneurism  is  some- 
times cured  by  the  pressure  of  extravasated  blood. 

In  most  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  more  or  less  interstitial  pneumonia. 
18 fletnp,  which  often  materially  aids  in  arresting  and  repairing  the 
mischief  resulting  from  the  disease.  As  already  slated,  it  arises  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  consolidations  and  caseous  products,  sometimes  form- 
ing dense  capsules  around  them,  or  originating  indurated  masses  ;  and 
also  around  cavities,  which  are  then  said  to  be  cncapmlvd.    Such  vomica* 
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may  subsequently  gradually  contract  and  finally  close  up,  leaving  ouly 
an  indurated  puckered  cicatrix.  Complete  obliteration,  however,  is  rare 
there  as  also  a  retraction  towards  the  root  of  the  lung  often  observed' 
partly  due  to  inflammatory  thickening  and  clustering  of  the  bronchi  In 
some  very  chronic  cases  of  phthisis  the  affected  portions  of  the  lu'n™ 
may  present  nothing  but  fibroid  induration,  with  cavities  in  various 
stages  of  contraction. 

Seat  of  phthisical  lesions.— It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  phthisis  in  the 
.large  majority  of  cases  begins  in  the  region  of  the  apex  of  the  lunrr 
and  it  not  arrested  advances  progressively  downwards,  until  ultimately 
the  whole  of  the  organ  becomes  involved.  In  exceptional  instances 
however,  it  originates  at  the  base  or  in  some  other  part.  The  extension 
of  the  disease  is  partly  due  to  inhalation  into  the  bronchi  of  morbid 
materials  containing  the  bacilli. 

Dr.  Kingston  Fowler  has  studied  the  progress  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
from  above  downwards,  and  finds  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  follows 
distinct  routes.  In  the  upper  lobe  the  primary  lesion  is  not,  as  a  rule 
at  the  extreme  apex,  but  from  1  to  1£  inch  below,  and  nearer  to  the 
posterior  and  external  borders;  here  it  spreads  downwards,  and  Dr. 
Fowler  says  that  on  this  account  examination  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa 
will  often  give  evidence  of  phthisis  before  signs  appear  in  front. 
Anteriorly  the  original  mischief  corresponds  to  a  spot  just  below  the 
centre  of  the  clavicle.  It  extends  in  front,  along  a  line  running  about 
H  inch  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  interspaces.  A 
second  less  common  primary  site  corresponds  on  the  chest-wall  with  the 
1st  and  2nd  interspaces  below  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.  In  the 
downward  extension  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  lobe  is  chiefly  involved. 
On  the  right  side  affection  of  the  middle  lobe  usually  follows  that  of  the 
upper  lobe.  The  first  implication  of  the  lower  lobe  is  about  1  to  1|  inch 
below  the  posterior  extremity  of  its  apex,  corresponding  on  the  surface 
of  the  chest  to  a  spot  opposite  the  5th  dorsal  spine.  From  this  point  the 
lesion  spreads  downwards  and  laterally  along  the  line  of  the  inter- 
lobular septa,  which  corresponds  to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula 
when  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  opposite  scapula  and  the  elbow  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  shoulder.  Extension  from  one  lung  to  the  other 
does  not  usually  take  place  until  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  one 
first  affected  has  been  attacked. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  when  death  results  from  chronic 
phthisis  both  lungs  are  involved,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Moreover,  the  morbid  changes  are  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  differ 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  same  organ.  Thus  it  often  presents, 
from  above  down,  cavities  in  all  varieties  and  stages,  with  nbrotic  changes 
in  the  upper  region;  tubercular,  pneumonic,  and  caseous  areas  in  the 
middle  portion ;  and  abundant  miliary  tubercles  lower  down,  many  of 
which  are  firm  and  sclerosed;  while  the  base  maybe  quite  healthy. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  tubercle  bacilli,  they  are  said  to  be 
always  present  in  freshly  formed  pulmonary  tubercle,  but  are  often  absent 
in  older  nodules.  In  caseous  formations  their  distribution  is  irregular  ; 
where  caseation  is  beginning,  or  where  softening  is  going  on,  bacilli  are 
often  seen  in  great  numbers,  but  in  old  and  firm  caseous  masses  none  can 
lie  found  as  a,  rule.  As  these  masses  are  infective,  however,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  contain  abundant  spores.  The  bacilli  are  observed  in  great 
abundance  in  the  walls  of  cavities  in  process  of  formation,  and  in  their 
contents,  especially  when  the  destructive  process  is  rapid;   but  arc 
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few  or  absent  in  the  case  of  cavities  with  fibrous  walls.  In  the  fibroid 
material  they  cannot  be  detected.  Another  organism,  named  micrococcus 
tetragenum,  has  been  described  in  the  walls  of  tubercular  cavities,  which 
is  s-i'id  bv  Koch  to  assist  in  the  destructive  process. 

In  addition  to  the  diverse  appearances  in  the  lungs  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  conditions  already  described,  these  are  generally  further 
modified  by  their  association  with  bronchitis,  or  with  tubercular  disease 
or  ulceration  of  the  bronchi  ;  dilated  bronchi ;  emphysematous  patches  ; 
areas  of  pulmonary  collapse  ;  extravasations  of  blood  or  their  remains  ;  or 
recent  pneumonia.  Pleuritic  adhesions  and  thickenings  are  always 
evident,  especially  at  the  apices,  where  a  dense  fibrous  cap  is  often  formed, 
which  may  be  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  iiud  a  lung  adherent  in  its  whole  extent.  In  these  adhesions  new 
vessels  are  developed  by  extension  from  the  intercostals,  and  thus  a 
communication  is  formed  between  the  latter  and  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 
In  some  cases  there  is  pleuritic  effusion  or  empyema.  Pneumothorax 
or  pvo-pneumothorax  may  be  met  with  as  complications. 

Other  structures  besides  the  lungs  and  pleurae  are  generally  found  to 
be  involved  in  cases  of  death  from  phthisis,  but  these  will  be  men- 
tioned under  its  complications. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  phthisis  presents  considerable  variations  in  its 
clinical  history,  as  regards  its  mode  of  onset  and  subsequent  course,  as 
well  as  in  its  actual  symptoms,  though  these  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance in  the  different  cases.  The  disease  may  commence  quite  suddenly, 
as  by  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  ;  or  may  remain  after  some  acute  illness  ; 
-or  may  come  on  acutely  or  subacutely,  afterwards  becoming  chronic  ;  or 
may  set  in  gradually  and  insidiously.  In  the  last  class  of  cases  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  are  first  observed  in  some  instances,  especially 
those  indicative  of  bronchial  catarrh  ;  in  others  signs  of  constitutional 
disturbance,  or  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  symptoms 
may  be  described  as  local  and  general. 

1.  Local.— Pains  in  some  part  of  the  chest,  and  about  the  sides,  are 
common  in  phthisis,  though  not  usually  severe.  They  seem  generally  to 
be  either  pleuritic  or  muscular  in  origin,  the  latter  being  often  the  result 
of  cough.  Local  pain  in  the  region  of  one  apex  is  sometimes  complained 
of.  Some  form  of  dyspnoea  is  generally  present  more  or  less,  from  various 
causes,  but  may  be  entirely  absent.  Respirations  are  usually  increased 
in  number,  rising  somewhat  towards  evening:  Shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion  is  very  commonly  complained  of,  and  it  may  be  the  first 
symptom  noticed  by  the  patient.  Of  course  when  the  lungs  are  exten- 
sively diseased  breathing  is  much  affected.  Cotigh  is  an  essential 
symptom  of  phthsis,  and  may  for  some  time  be  the  only  one  that  attracts 
attention.  In  its  severity  and  characters  it  differs  widely,  and  that  by 
no  means  necessarily  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  It  also 
varies  much  in  the  same  case  at  different  times.  At  first  it  is  often 
••hart,  dry.  and  hacking.  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  throat  or  larynx 
not  infrequently  gives  rise  to  or  aggravates  the  cough,  which  in  the 
latter  case  is  generally  of  hoarse  quality.  It  is  usually  worse  on  first 
lying  down  at  night ;  after  sleep,  especially  in  the  morning  ;  and  after 
food.  A  paroxysm  is  often  terminated  by  vomiting,  especially  after  a 
meal.  Espi-.i-l  oral  ion  soon  occurs  in  most  cases,  but  much  of  the  sputa 
frequently  comes  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  are  the  seat  of  catarrh. 
Their  eharacters  and  amount  present  much  variety,  and  they  alter  con- 
siderably during  the  course  of  a  case.  At  first  they  consist  merely  of  clear 
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mucus,  or  sometimes  small  opaque  pellets  are  discharged;  subsequently 
they  become  muco-purulent ;  and  when  cavities  form,  irregular,  opaaul 
air  ess  masses  are  often  expectorated,  more  or  less  green  or  greenish-' 
yellow,  which  when  discharged  into  water  present  a  flocculcnt  or  wool! 
surface,  and  usually  rapidly  sink,  while  on  a  flat  surface  they  spread  out 
m  the  form  of  a  coin,  hence  named  "  nummulated."  This  kind  of  sputum 
may,  however  be  observed  in  mere  bronchitis.    The  masses  are  minelel 
with  more  or  less  bronchial  mucus.    In  some  cases  mere  pus  is  expecto- 
rated, and  occasionally  a  quantity  of  matter  is  suddenly  discharged 
owing  to  the  opening  of  a  cavity.    The  sputa  often  have  an  unpleasant 
odour,  and  they  may  be  extremely  offensive,  but  this  is  quite  exceptional 
in  favourable  cases,  even  after  large  cavities  have  formed,  expectoration 
gradually  diminishes,  and  may  ultimately  cease  altogether.  General 
examination  of  the  sputa  may  reveal  evident  caseous  or  calcareous 
particles.    Microscopical  examination  may  show  alveolar  epithelium  • 
abundant  granular  or  pus-cells  ;  blood-corpuscles  ;  numerous  fat-granules 
and  oil-globules ;    calcareous    granules;    micro-organisms,  especially 
tubercle  bacilli,  but  also  micrococci,  bacteria,  or  fungi;  and  in  many 
instances  fragments  of  the  lung-tissues,  particularly  elastic  fibres.  These 
are  best  made  out  by  the  method  recommended  by  Dr.  S.  Femvick, 
namely,  by  boiling  the  sputum  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  (gr.  xv  to  .5  i)  ;  pouring  the  product  into  a  conical  glass, 
which  is  filled  with  pure  water  ;  and  carefully  examining  microscopically 
the  deposit  which  forms  in  a  very  shallow  cell.    Sometimes,  however, 
they  can  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  expec- 
toration pressed  between  two  glasses,  and  may  then  be  picked  out  for 
m  icroscopical  examination. 

The  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum  is  now  regarded  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  and  examination  for  these 
organisms  is  commonly  adopted  as  a  routine  measure.  Several  methods 
are  recommended  for  their  demonstration,  but  it  must  suffice  to  give 
here  a  general  outline  of  the  process. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  desirable  to  select  the  little  opaque  spots  or 
patches  which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  phthisical  sputum.  These  arc 
first  crushed  between  two  cover-glasses  by  gentle  pressure,  the  glasses 
being  then  separated  by  sliding  them  apart,  and  dried,  either  spon- 
taneously, or  by  holding  them  between  the  fingers  and  passing  them  to- 
and  fro  above  a  flame.  When  quite  dry,  each  glass  is  held  in  a  forceps  with 
the  prepared  side  upwards,  and  passed  rapidly  through  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  or  a  Bunsen's  burner,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and 
fix  the  sputum.  The  subsequent  process  consists  in  floating  the  speci- 
men on  a  special  staining-solution  ;  washing  in  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  in  distilled  water;  again  floating  in  another 
staining-solution,  and  washing  in  water;  and  examining  under  the 
microscope,  either  while  still  wet,  or  after  mounting  and  drying.  The 
chief  differences  in  the  several  methods  recommended  for  detecting 
tuberqle  bacilli  are  in  the  staining-solutions  used.  Ehrlich  employs  as 
his  two  solutions  either  one  of  methyl-anilin  violet,  followed  by  one  of 
eosin  or  Bismarck-brown;  or  an  aniline-fuchsine  solution,  followed  by 
one  of  methyl ene-blue.  Heneage  Gibbes  recommends  a  simple  and  rapid 
method,  which  consists  in  double-staining  the  cover-glnss  preparations, 
by  immersing  them  for  five  minutes  in  a  special  stain  containing 
rosanijine  hydrochlorate,  methylene  blue,  and  aniline,  previously 
warmed,  and  then  washing  in  methylated  spirit.    Keelson's  solution 
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consists  of  fuchsine  with  carbolic  acid  and  alcohol ;  and  for  the  second 
solution  he  uses  methylene-blue.  .  '. 

Hemoptysis  in  relation  to  phthisis  demands  special  notice,  lhis 
symptom  is  observed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  of  this  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  essential.  Haemoptysis  is 
sometimes  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  disease.  The 
amount  of  blood  may  range  from  mere  tinging  of,  or  streaks  in  the 
sputa,  to  a  quantity  sufficient  to  prove  immediately  fatal,  but  death 
directly  due  to  hemoptysis  is  in  reality  an  exceptional  event  in  phthisis. 
The  hemorrhage  is  more  likely  to  be  abundant  after  cavities  have 
formed,  especially  if  minute  aneurisms  exist.  Sometimes  blood  is 
intimately  mixed  with  muco-purulent  material.  The  haemoptysis  is 
frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  brought  on  by  some  exciting  cause,  such 
as  a  violent  cough,  or  mental  disturbance.  In  certain  cases  it  tends  to 
be  repeated,  and  may  become  almost  periodic,  and  to  such  cases  the  term 
hemorrhagic  has  been  applied  by  some  writers.  When  not  abundant, 
the  loss  of  blood  seems  to  afford  relief  sometimes,  but  usually  the  effect 
of  hemoptysis,  if  in  any  quantity,  or  if  frequently  recurring,  is  to  make 
the  patient  weaker  and  more  anemic. 

2.  G  .—The  general  symptoms  of  phthisis,  while  very  definite  in 
their  nature,  also  present  great  variety  in  their  degree  and  combina- 
tions, not  only  in  different  cases,  but  in  the  same  case  at  different  times. 
Often  the  disease  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance  in  the  aspect  of  the 
patient ;  but  in  many  instances  the  appearance  is  in  no  way  character- 
istic ;  and  there  may  be  no  general  symptoms  whatever  when  a  case  of 
chronic  phthisis  happens  to  come  under  observation. 

Pyrexia  is  a  most  important  symptom  in  cases  of  phthisis,  and  one 
which  should  always  bo  looked  for  by  the  systematic  use  of  the  clinical 
thermometer.  This  instrument  gives  valuable  aid  in  detecting  an  early 
staee  of  the  disease,  and  in  indicating  its  degree  of  activity.  As  a  rule 
marked  daily  variations  in  temperature  are  observed,  the  highest 
point  being  usually  reached  in  the  afternoon  between  2  and  6 
o'clock,  but  the  pyrexia  presents  no  typical  course.  At  some  period  of 
the  clay  it  is  often  quite  normal,  or  even  subnormal.  Moreover,  in  cases 
of  even  extensive  chronic  phthisis  there  may  be  no  increase  of  tempera- 
ture whatever,  if  the  complaint  is  not  active.  Very  low  temperatures 
have  been  recorded  in  some  cases.  During  the  progress,  but  especially 
towards  the  close  of  many  cases  of  phthisis,  hectic  fever  in  its  most 
typical  form  is  observed;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  patients  to 
have  more  or  less  marked  febrile  paroxysms,  sometimes  simulating 
ague.  The  statement  that  the  temperature  is  higher  over  the  part  of 
the  chest  corresponding  to  a  diseased  lung  than  on  the  opposite  side  is 
not  home  out  by  careful  observations. 

Night-sweats  are  complained  of  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis 
during  some  part  of  their  progress.  They  tend,  to  come  on  especially 
towards  early  morning,  but  not  infrequently  set  in  as  soon  as  the  patient 
Mills  asleep,  and  are  not  uncommonly  so  excessive  as  to  saturate  even 
the  bed-clothes,  causing  much  distress  and  exhaustion.  Sweating  from 
•light  exertion  is  also  often  noticed;  or  it  may  occur  at  any  time  of  tho 
day  should  the  patient  fall  asleep.  This  excessive  perspiration  is  either 
the  termination  of  a  febrile  paroxysm,  the  result  of  Aveakness,  or 
associated  with  deficient  blood-aeration.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  un- 
naturally dry,  or  the  palms  arid  soles  of  the  feet  burn.  Loss  of  j/c.ih 
M  another  prominent  symptom  in  pulmonary  consumption,  being  depen- 
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dent,  chiefly  upon  the  pyrexia.    This  must  be  determined  by  frequent 

he^Sr  t7  rellan.C6+.0^  t(?  be  P^ced  on  the  mere  statement  o 
the  patient.  The  emaciation  is  ultimately  often  extreme,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  it  is  more  marked  about  the  body 
and  hmbs,  and  especially  the  chest,  -than  in  the  face.  The  fat  dl 
appears;  and  the  muscles  feel  flabby  and  wanting  in  tone.  The 
chest-muscles  are  often  very  irritable  on  percussion-LyouW  More 
or  less  ancemw  is  frequently  observed,  and  there  may  be  oedema  of  the 
legs  from  this  cause.  At  the  same  time  the  "hectic  flush"  may  be 
evident.  In  many  advanced  cases  of  phthisis  the  skin  becomes  dry  and 
scaly.  Among  other  external  appearances  which  may  be  noticed  in 
some  instances  are  greyness  of  the  hair  over  the  chest ;  lankiness  and 
falling-off  of  the  hair  generally  ;  and  bulbousness  of  the  finger  ends 
with  incurved  or  cracked  nails,  Ultimately  the  patient  sometimes 
becomes  more  or  less  cyanotic. 

Phthisical  patients  almost  always  complain  of  debility,  varying  from 
mere  languor  disinclination  for  exercise,  and  easily  induced  fatigue,  to 
the  most  absolute  helplessness  and  exhaustion.  The  pulse  is  increased 
in  frequency  m  most  cases,  sometimes  considerably,  and  tends  to  be 
quick,  abrupt,  and  wanting  in  tone;  it  may  be  either  full  or  small 

ihe  digestive  organs  are  generally  out  of  order.  Impairment  or  loss 
at  appetite  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  often  complained  of.  Some- 
times the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  are  red  and  irritable,  this  bein* 
accompanied  with  signs  of  subacute  gastritis.  The  tongue  is  frequently 
more  or  less  furred.  Thirst  may  be  a  prominent  symptom.  Not  only 
is  vomiting  common  after  congh,  but  now  and  then  the  stomach  is 
extremely  irritable,  retching  and  vomiting  being  immediately  excited 
when  anything  is  taken.  The  breath  has  in  not  a  few  cases  of  phthisis 
a  very  peculiar  odour,  which  is  quite  characteristic.  At  the  close 
thrush  is  not  infrequently  observed.  It  has  been  stated  that  phthisical 
patients  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to,  and  difficulty  in  the  digestion  of, 
fatty  substances,  but  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  statement. 
Constipation  is  the  rule  at  first,  and  may  continue  throughout,  but  in 
many  cases  there  is  after  a  time  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  on  account  of 
implication  of  the  intestines.  A  red  line  along  the  gums,  and  transverse 
cracking  of  the  teeth  have  been  described  as  significant  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  but  they  are  frequently  absent,  and  are  not  at  all  characteristic. 

Consumptive  patients  are  inclined  to  be  irritable  and  fretful.  As  a 
rule  they  are  remarkably  hopeful — spes  phthisica,  and  even  when  near 
the  end  cannot  realize  their  condition,  but  imagine  that  they  will  recover. 
It  has  also  been  affirmed  that  certain  personal  peculiarities  become 
more  marked  as  the  disease  progresses— patients  who  are  naturally 
gentle  becoming  more  gentle,  those  who  are  rough  becoming  more 
rough. 

The  urine  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  febrile  during  the  active  pro- 
gress of  phthisis  in  its  early  stage,  and  to  contain  excess  of  the  products 
of  tissue-change.  Finally  it  becomes  watery  and  deficient  in  solids. 
Albumin  or  sugar  may  be  present  apart  from  actual  renal  disease  or 
diabetes.  The  menstrual  functions  are  often  imperfectly  performed,  or 
entirely  in  abeyance. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  which  may  be  mei  with  incases 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  due  to: — 1.  Primary  consolidation,  either  in 
the  form  of  disseminated  or  aggregated  miliary  I  nbercles,  or  of  a  definite 
pneumonic  mass.    2.  Softening  of  this  consolidation.    3.  Cavities  in  the 
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I  mes  in  various  conditions.  4.  Fibroid  change,  which  produces  induration 
nrfdn-inkino-of  lum-tissue.  5.  Associated  conditions,  especially  pleuritic- 
Snesion  or  sometimes  effusion,  bronchitis,  dilated  bronchi  emphysema, 
pneumonia,  hemorrhage  into  the  bronchi,  and  pneumothorax  or  pyo- 
pneumothorax.   It  has  been  customary  to  divide  phthisis  into  three 
Kaees  when  describing  the  physical  signs,  namely,  those  of  consolidation,. 
s  tteninq  and  excavation,  but  these  are  usually  more  or  less  combined  m  the 
same  case  while  evidences  of  curative  changes  are  commonly  observed, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  stage.    The  extent  over  which  the 
morbid  shnis  are  perceived  varies  considerably,  and  they  are  usually  pre- 
sent in  different  stages  over  different  parts  of  the  chest,  so  that  m  many 
instances  they  are  of  a  very  complex  nature.    As  a  rule,  physical 
examination  reveals  that  the  disease  has  started  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
upex  and  it  may  remain  limited  to  this  region  for  some  time,  but  not 
'uncommonly  both  apices  are  affected  when  the  patient  first  comes 
under  observation.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  mis- 
chief may  commence  in  some  other  part  of  the  lung,  even  at  the  base,, 
and  therefore  every  part  of  the  chest  must  be  duly  investigated  if  there- 
is  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  phthisis.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  very 
important  to  examine  carefully  the  whole  of  the  infra-clavicular  region 
and  the  supra-clavicular  fossa  in  front;  as  well  as  the  supra-spinous  fossa 
and  the  interscapular  region  posteriorly.     Fowler  states  that  "in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  when  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease  at  the 
apex  are  sufficiently  definite  to  allow  of  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  being- 
made,  the  lower  lobe  is  already  affected."     In  order  to  determine  the 
progress  of  the  morbid  changes,  repeated  examination  at  more  or  less 
frequent  intervals  will  be  required. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  and  comprehensive  description 
of  the  physical  signs  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  cei-tainly  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  grouped  under  the  several  stages,  except  so  far 
as  the  description  can  be  applied  to  a  particular  area  of  the  chest.  To 
understand  properly  any  individual  case,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  signs  which  are  associated  with  the  several 
conditions  already  mentioned,  and  to  utilize  this  knowledge  intelligently 
in  relation  to  the  examination  of  the  thorax  as  a  whole,  and  of  its 
different  regions  corresponding  to  portions  of  lung  in  which  these  con- 
ditions are  variously,  combined.  Moreover,  the  state  of  the  superficial 
coverings  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  especially  if  they  are  much 
wasted  ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  chest-wall  itself,  which  tends  in  chronic 
cases  of  phthisis  to  become  more  or  less  rigid  and  inelastic. 

Si'jns  of  early  phthisis.  In  an  early  case  of  phthisis,  beginning  in  the 
neighbour-hood  of  the  apex  of  either  lung,  the  signs  to  be  looked  for 
are  those  of  slight  or  moderate  consolidation,  both  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  softening  or  breaking  down.  A 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  tuberculous  deposit  and  consolidation 
(which  have,  indeed,  by  some  writers  been  named  the  first  and  second 
stages  respectively),  but  it  is  seldom  practicable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
recognize  snch  a  distinction.  The  evidences  of  disease  at  this  time 
to  be  carefully  studied  are : — 1.  Depression  in  the  supra-  and  infra- 
clavicular regions.  2.  Deficiency  or  lateness  of  expansion  during  deep 
inspiration,  or  sometimes  even  an  unusual  riuking-in  above  the  clavicle. 
3.  Increase  of  vocal  and  tussive  fremitus.  4.  Impairment  of  resonance, 
"With  rise  in  pitch.  This  sign  may  sometimes  be  brought  out  more 
clearly  by  gentle  direct  percussion  over  the  clavicle  in  front,  or  in 
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the  Bupra.Bpino.U8  region  posteriorly.  At  first,  however  it  ma,  i 
impossible  to  recognize  any  definite  change  in  tZ  lercul^l  1 
but  then  a  difference  between  the  two  sides  L  peE  3 
out  when  the  patient  is  directed  to  take  a  dee^bS  no£  I 
Tenderness  on  percussion  may  be  of  some  significance  but  cannnM, 
rehed  on  as  a  rule.  5.  Changes  in  the  respiratory  sounds  Se  vesicular 
murmur  may  be  deficient ; or  there  is  interrupted  jerky,  or  vvavyTSl 
mg,  wLch  as  some  times of  "cogged-wheel  "rhythm;  or  the  SpSSSl 
sound  ib  harsh,  with  prolonged  expiration  ;  or,  if  the^e  is  definite  consol 
dation,  it,  becomes  distinctly  bronchial  or  blowing.  6.  Adventitious soTi! 
Edes  may  be  present  from  a  very  early  periodfdue  to  dS^SSj 
usually  of  small  or  medium  size,  dryish,  of  crepitant  or  cracklin! 
character;  becoming  more  distinct,  larger,  and  more  moist  or  actually 
liquid  as  sof  temng  takes  place,  or  small  cavities  form.  Occasionally  I 
local  fnctwn-sound  is  heard.  7.  Increase  of  vocal  and  tussive  resonance 
A  cough  also  often  brings  out  rales  which  are  not  audible  during  respirt 
affected  conduction  of  the  heart-sounds,  when  the  right  apex  is 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  the  signs  just  briefly  sketched  become 
more  and  more  d.stmct,  and  subsequently  those  of  definite  cavities  de- 
velop, which  may  pass  on  to  signs  of  contraction  and  fibrosis.  A  similar 
■course  of  events  goes  on  progressively  in  other  parts  of  the  lun-  first 
affected,  and  often  m  the  opposite  one.  When  both  apices  are  involved 
•at  an  early  period  of  a  case  of  phthisis,  the  physical  signs  may  not  be  so 
■easily  recognized,  as  they  are  abnormal  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  no 
comparison  can  be  made  between  a  diseased  and  a  healthy  lung-  As  the 
changes  advance  they  become  more  and  more  pronouucecCextensive 
and  complex.  It  will  be  desirable  to  point  out  separately  the  sio-ns  which 
are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  cavities;  and  subse- 
quently to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  a 
well-marked  or  advanced  case  of  chronic  phthisis. 

Signs  of  cavities.— These  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  size,  shape 
number,  and  situation  of  the  cavities ;  as  well  as  with  the  state  of  their 
Avails,  their  contents,  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  other 
circumstances.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  vomica?  in  the  luuo-s 
may  exist  without  any,  or  with  only  doubtful  evidences  of  their  pre- 
sence;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careless  observer  might  mistake 
signs  which  simulate  those  associated  with  cavities  ;  but  such  excava- 
tions can  generally  be  detected  when  once  formed,  and  by  careful  atten- 
tion to,  and  adequate  study  of  the  physical  signs,  a  tolerably  accurate 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  their  conditions,  while  by  examina- 
tion from  time  to  time  the  progressive  changes  may  be  noted,  excavations 
being  thus  often  traced  in  their  formation,  enlargement/contraction, 
and  almost  complete  closure.  The  following  are  the  important  signs  of 
cavities : — 

1.  Percussion-sound  may  be  tubular, metallic,  cracked-pot,  or  very  rarely 
amphoric.  A  change  in  the  pitch  of  the  percussion-sound,  produced  on 
opening  the  mouth,  with  change  of  posture,  or  on  deep  inspiration,  has 
been  described  as  a  characteristic  sign  of  a  cavity.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis  percussion  does  not 
help  in  the  detection  of  cavities,  the  sound  elicited  being  more  or  less  dull 
throughout.  2.  Breath-sounds  are  either  blowing,  or  more  or  less  hollow, 
ranging  from  tubular  to  cavernous  or  amphoric.  Inspiration  lias 
-a  peculiar  sucking  or  hissing  character  sometimes.     3.  The  chief 
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tfeniBcant  adventitious  sounds  are  large  moist  rales  at  the  apices,  where 
there  are  no  bronchi  of  any  size  ;  consonating  rales,  of  hollow,  metallic, 
or  rin<rin<*  character,  varying  in  size,  amount,  and  quality,  being  some- 
time* actually  gargling ;  and  very  rarely  metallic  tinkling,  amphoric 
echo  or  the  bell-sound.  4.  Vocal  resonance  may  have  a  ringing  or 
metallic  character,  and  is  often  greatly  intensified.  Pectoriloquy  and 
whisperino-  pectoriloquy  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  5.  Tussive  resonance 
is  often  painfully  strong  and  metallic,  but  cough  is  chiefly  useful  m  that 
it  mav  cause  the  breath-sounds  to  be  better  heard,  by  clearing  away 
morbid  products  or  emptying  a  cavity  ;  or  that  characteristic  adventi- 
tious sounds  are  brought  out  during  or  after  the  act,  which,  however, 
it  may  require  very  careful  attention  to  recognize.  6.  The  heart-sounds. 
are  sometimes  much  intensified  by  transmission  through  cavities,  and 
mav  acquire  a  peculiar  hollow  quality,  or  be  attended  with  an  echo. 
The  cardiac  action  occasionally  elicits  rales  in  neighbouring  cavities. 
7.  It  is  said  that  a  murmur  may  be  heard  in  rare  instances  over  a  vomica, 
due  to  an  aneurismal  dilatation  involving  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  but  I  have  never  met  with  such  a  sign. 

Signs  of  advanced  phthisis—  Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  pro- 
nounced case  of  chronic  phthisis,  the  following  outline  will  indicate  the 
signs  likelv  to  be  met  with,  and  will  suggest  the  points  to  be  noted 
in  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest : — 1.  The  superficial  structures 
are  usually  more  or  less  wasted,  and  may  present  extreme  emaciation. 
2.  As  regards  shape  and  size,  the  thorax  may  be  congenitally  small, 
being  either  alar  or  flattened,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is 
originally  in  every  respect  well-formed,  though  subsequently  it  tends  to 
become  more  or  less  generally  contracted.     It  also  sinks  in  locally  or 
extensively,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  one  or  both  sides  may 
ultimately  be  retracted.    There  is  often  a  lowering  of  the  corresponding- 
shoulder  when  one  apex  is  much  involved.    In  prolonged  cases  a  splendid 
chest  may  become  a  complete  wreck.    The  two  sides  are  never  sym- 
metrically altered.    3.  Respiratory  movements  are  more  or  less  deficient, 
«specially  that  of  expansion,  often  extensively,  but  not  equally  on  the 
two  sides.     4.  Vocal  fremitus  is  always  modified,  generally  intensified 
•over  the  seat  of  disease,  but  may  be  diminished  or  absent.    It  often  pre- 
sents marked  differences  over  different  parts  of  the  chest.    5.  Percussion 
reveals  various  degrees  of  deficient  resonance,  which  may  culminate  in 
the  most  absolute  hard  wooden  dulness  ;  with  more  or  less  resistance. 
Over  the  clavicles  the  sound  is  frequently  purely  osteal.     The  area  of 
pulmonary  resonance  is  often  diminished  towards  the  neck,  showing 
that  the  apex  of  the  lung  is  contracted.    Percussion-signs  of  cavity  are 
■only  exceptionally  met  with.     6.  Respiratory  sounds  differ  greatly  in 
different  parts,  and  may  be  weak  to  complete  extinction;  jerky  or  of 
"cogged-wheel  "  rhythm;  harsh,  with  prolonged  expiration;  bronchial 
■or  blowing;  or  of  various  "hollow"  qualities.    Over  healthy  lung- 
tissne  they  are  often  puerile.    7.  The  adventitious  sounds  which  may 
be  heard  are  of  great  variety,  and  include  those  indicative  of  bronchial 
catarrh  or  local  congestion;   collapse-rale  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
consolidation;    dry,  followed  by  moist  crackling   or  crepitation,  or 
■even  by  somewhat  bubbling  rales,  significant  of  softening;  or  rales 
associated  with  definite  cavities.     8.  Vocal  and  tussive  resonance  are 
usually  exaggerated  over  phthisical  portions  of  lung;  where  there  is 
mnch  fibroid  tissne,  however,  they  are  diminished.    9.  Localized  pleuritic 
friction  or  creaking  is  frequently  observed.    10.  The  heart  may  be  drawn 
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up  considerably,  as  well  as  uncovered  by  lane   in  chronir»  nl,*i  ■  • 
affecting  the  left  apex,  the  pericardium  being  r  ^ 

that  the  impulse  is  extensive  and  strong,  and  the  sounds  2X7^1 
superficia.  The  conduction  of  the  heart-sounds  towards  the  ritl 
infraclavicular  region,  and  their  relation  to  cavities,  has  already  bfi 
auded  to.  Rarely  the  heart  is  lowered,  or  it  may  b  dgla  d 
tally,  especially  towards  the  right  side.  11.  A  subclavian  ZmJ 
is  not  uncommon,  especially  on  the  left  side,  due  to  pressure  by  thickened 
pleura  on  the  subclavian  artery.    12.  The  diaphragm  and  J  3 

ZSfe^  t0  °"  °f  ***  lung,  in  ca^of 
Mechanical  Phthisis  -It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  a  special 
class  of  cases  of  phthisis,  which  are  due  to  the  inhalation  of  solid  par 
tides  of  various  kinds  floating  in  the  air,  in  connection  with  certal 
occupations.  To  this  group  of  pulmonary  complaints  thus  produc| 
Zenker  has  proposed  to  apply  the  term  pneumonolconiosis.  The  chief 
substances  inspired  are  charcoal  or  coal-dust ;  cotton  or  flax  ;  oxide  of 
iron ;  and  siliceous  or  clayey  materials.  As  already  stated,  these  forms 
ot  phthisis  have  been  specially  named,  either  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  occupation— as.  colliers',  miners',  stonemasons',  knife-grinders'  and 
potters  phthisis;  or  of  the  cause  of  irritation,  chiefly  including  carbon- 
aceous phthisis  or  anihrakosis,  cotton-phthisis,  iron-phthisis  or  sidero sis] 
and  stone-phthisis  In  these  cases  the  pulmonary  changes  at  first  are 
merely  those  of  bronchial  catarrh,  followed  by  peri-bronchitis,  with 
morbid  changes  m  the  bronchial  walls,  emphvsema,  chronic  catarrhal 
and  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  ultimately  the  formation  of  tubercles 
I  he  lungs  break  down,  and  cavities  are  produced,  the  chants  almost 
always  progressing  gradually  from  apex  to  base,  and  usually  one  lunl 
being  affected  before  the  other.  These  organs  become  more  or  less 
black,  not  only  m  carbonaceous  phthisis,  but  also  in  other  forms,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  bronchitis,  the 
ciliary  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  interfered  with,  and  particles 
of  carbon  inhaled  in  dust  and  smoke  are  not  driven  back,  but  are  de- 
posited in  the  pulmonary  tissues.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs- 
are  at  first  merely  those  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  it  is  generally 
a  long  time  before  those  of  phthisis  become  developed,  while  they  vary 
much  according  to  the  conditions  present.  The  course  is  always  very 
chronic.  In  the  expectoration  more  or  less  of  the  inhaled  substance's 
are  often  present;  and  in  anthrakosis  the  sputa  may  be  perfectly 
black. 

Complications. — Numerous  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  due  to  the  complications  so  often 
met  with,  many  of  which  are  associated  with  the  development  of  tubercle 
in  other  structures.  The  chief  of  these  include  : — Affections  of  the  laryni 
and  trachea,  chiefly  tubercular;  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy, 
simple  or  tubercular ;  perforation  of  the  pleura,  with  consequent  pneu- 
mothorax or  pyo-pneumothorax  ;  pericarditis  or  endocarditis;  tubercu- 
losis of  the  external  absorbent  glands,  or  of  those  in  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men ;  tubercular  peritonitis ;  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  throat  or 
tongue;  tubercular  disease  of  the  intestines,  especially  the  ileum:  fatty 
liver;  albuminoid  disease  of  liver,  spleen,  intestines,  or  other  organs; 
fistula  in  ano  ;  various  forms  of  Blight's  disease;  tubercular  disease  o^ 
the  urinary  apparatus,  or  of  the  genital  organs;  diabetes;  Addison's 
disease;  tubercular  meningitis,  tubercle  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
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cerebral  abscess,  or  thrombosis  of  tbe  cerebral  sinuses  rarely  ;  thrombosis 
of  the  veins  of  the  leg;  and  lupus. 

Course — Duration — Terminations. — The  course  and  duration  of 
chronic  cases  of  phthisis  are  subject  to  much  variety.  The  disease  may 
progress  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  either  rapidly  or  gradually,  but 
more  commonly  there  are  intervals  of  improvement  followed  by  exacer- 
bations. Some  cases  remain  apparently  in  the  same  state  for  a  long 
time ;  whilst  others,  even  when  advanced,  improve  and  may  ultimately 
become  practically  cured.  It  is  sometimes  quite  astonishing  what  a 
length  of  time  consumptive  patients  live,  when  apparently  almost  in  a 
moribund  condition.  Death  may  take  place  from  gradual  asthenia  and 
hectic  fever  ;  from  syncope  rarely  ;  from  haemoptysis  occasionally  ;  from 
different  complications,  which  generally  aid  in  bringing  about  the  fatal 
result:  from  uraemia  ;  or  from  some  intercurrent  attack. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  phthsis  implies  not  only  the 
recognition  of  the  disease,  but  also  as  correct  a  knowledge  as  can  be 
obtained  of  its  exact  nature  and  origin  ;  its  seat  and  extent ;  its  activity; 
the  morbid  changes  in  different  parts  of  the  lungs ;  and  the  condition  of 
other  structures.  These  questions  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful 
consideration  in  each  case  of  the  history  of  the  patient ;  of  the  existing 
symptoms,  both  local  and  general ;  of  the  signs  revealed  by  physical 
examination ;  and  of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  sputa.  The 
detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  expectoration  is 
important,  and  the  constant  presence  of  bacilli  in  numbers  is  believed  to 
be  a  sign  of  activity,  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of  cavities.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  they  cannot  always  be  detected,  even  when 
the  physical  indications  of  phthisical  mischief  are  obvious  enough. 

To  attempt  to  discuss  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  all  its 
practical  aspects  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Anyone 
can  recognize  the  disease  when  advanced ;  in  many  early  cases  it  requires 
great  experience  to  detect  it ;  while  it  may  become  well-established  even 
before  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  its  presence.  Hence  it  is  incumbent 
on  medical  practitioners  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  complaint, 
and  to  examine  at  frequent  intervals  any  patient  in  whom  there  is  any 
reason  to  anticipate  its  development,  or  in  whom  any  suspicious  symptoms 
persist.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  guard  against  diagnosing  a  case  as 
merely  bronchitic  when  it  is  in  reality  phthisical.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mistake  must  be  avoided  of  regarding  every  emaciated  patient  as 
phthisical. 

Prognosis.— The  ability  to  form  a  reliable  prognosis  in  phthisis  can 
only  be  acquired  by  much  practice  and  observation;  and  even  the  most 
experienced  are  liable  to  make  frequent  mistakes.  There  is  now  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  disease  may  in  certain  cases  be  completely 
arrested  or  cured  ;  while  in  a  large  proportion  its  progress  may  be 
greatly  delayed  by  appropriate  treatment,  and  life  rendered  fairly  com- 
fortable. It  is  difficult,  and  does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose,  to  lay 
down  any  average  duration  or  mortality,  these  varying  so  much  under 
different  conditions.  In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  prognosis,  the  chief 
circumstances  to  be. taken  into  account  are  as  follows  :— 1.  The  stage, 
sear,  a-,,,1  ,.rj,,nt  0f  ul(,  dixemc  At  an  early  period  a  hopeful  opinion  is 
warranted  as  a  rule,  though  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  a  guarded  one. 
When  cavities  have  formed  the  prognosis  is  very  much  worse.  If  the 
disease  is  limited  to  one  apex,  even  should  there  be  a  cavity,  its  arrest 
«t  quite  possible.    The  prognosis  is  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the 
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extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the  number  of  excavations,  especially  if  both 
lungs  are  involved.  Basic  phthisis  seems  to  be  comparatively  unfavour- 
able. 2.  The  progress  of  the  local  lesions.  Signs  of  rapid  progress,  either 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  disease,  or  a  tendency  to  softening  and 
destruction  of  tissues,  are  very  unfavourable ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
disease  is  chronic  or  at  a  standstill,  or  if,  should  a  cavity  have  formed, 
there  are  indications  that  it  is  drying  up  and  contracting,  the  prognosis 
is  much  more  hopeful.  Signs  of  considerable  local  induration  from 
interstitial  pneumonia  are  often  favourable,  as  showing  cessation  of 
active  disease,  and  the  advance  of  healing  processes.  3.  Origin  and 
nature  of  the  disease.  Distinct  primary  tubercular  phthisis  is  extremely 
serious  ;  when  the  complaint  follows  bronchial  catarrh  or  other  local 
chronic  disease,  or  is  associated  with  certain  obvious  external  causes, 
from  the  influence  of  which  the  patient  can  be  removed,  there  is  a  far 
better  chance  of  recovery.  4.  Constitutional  condition  and  hereditary 
predisposition.  Phthisis  is  more  dangerous  if  the  patient  is  feeble  and 
delicate,  but  especially  if  there  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  pro- 
nounced tubercular  or  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  if  there  is  a  strong  here 
ditary  tendency  to  phthisis.  5.  Local  symptoms.  Continued  marked 
dyspnoea  ;  harassing  cough ;  profuse  expectoration ;  and  severe  or 
repeated  haemoptysis  are  unfavourable  indications.  6.  General  symptoms. 
Phthisis  is  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the  degree,  continuous  type, 
and  prolonged  course  of  pyrexia;  rapidity  and  weakness  of  pulse; 
debility  and  incapacity  for  exercise  ;  emaciation,  and  night-sweats.  If 
the  general  condition  shows  signs  of  improvement,  the  pyrexia  ceasing, 
and  flesh  and  weight  being  gained,  the  prospect  is  much  more  hopeful. 
7.  State  of  the  digestive  organs.  Inability  to  take  food  or  to  digest  it  is 
a  most  serious  drawback  in  phthisis.  Cases  in  which  vomiting  is  a  pro- 
minent symptom  are  also  exceedingly  unfavourable.  8.  Diet  and 
hygienic  conditions.  Deficient  or  non-nutritious  food,  and  improper 
hygienic  conditions  are  most  injurious  in  cases  of  phthisis.  Many  in- 
patients of  the  Brompton  Hospital  revive  wonderfully,  simply  as  the 
result  of  the  improvement  in  their  diet  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
9.  Complications.  Several  conditions  belonging  to  this  category  seriously 
increase  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  in  phthisis,  and  hasten  the  fatal 
result,  such  as  intestinal  ulceration,  laryngeal  phthisis,  or  Bright's 
disease ;  and  certain  complications,  for  instance,  pneumo-thorax,  or, 
rarely,  intestinal  perforation,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  advanced  cases  of  phthisis — How  long 
is  the  patient  likely  to  last?  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  give 
more  than  an  approximate  opinion  on  this  point,  as  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  in  individual  instances.  The  appearance  of  thrush  in  the 
mouth  is  generally  a  sign  of  the  "  approach  of  the  end."  Another 
question  refers  to  the  effects  of  pregnancy.  Usually  this  condition 
seems  to  delay  the  disease  for  a  time,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes ; 
but  after  parturition  it  generally  advances  with  increased  rapidity, 
though  there  are  some  remar-kable  exceptions  to  (his  rule.  Marriage 
in  the  case  of  phthisical  persons  should  certainly  be  opposed. 

Treatment.— The  ultimate  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis  are  :— First,  its  prevention;  secondly,  its  arrest  ami 
cure  ;  or,  failing  these,  thirdly,  palliation  of  symptoms  and  prolongation 
of  life.  Every  case  requires  thoughtful  consideration,  and  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  is  a  disease  capable  of  being  controlled  hx  any  one 
remedy  or  class  of  remedies.    An  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  how- 
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ever,  is  that  which  has  for  its  aim  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  a 
state  of  general  good  health  and  constitutional  vigour.  The  principles 
of  management,  "aucl  the  chief  measures  to  be  adopted,  may  be  con- 
veniently discussed  under  certain  heads. 

1.  General  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment. — This  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  phthisis,  and  if  it  is 
neglected  all  other  measures  are  usually  unavailing.  The  chief  things 
required  under  this  head  are  a  healthy  residence,  on  a  dry  soil,  in  a 
suitable  climate,  elevated,  but  well-protected  from  cold  winds,  with 
pleasant  scenery,  and  sufficient  but  not  too  abundant  vegetation  ;  free 
ventilation,  especially  as  regards  the  sleeping  apartments  ;  fresh  air  and 
■exercise,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  system  will  permit;  the  avoidance 
•of  crowded  places  at  night,  and  of  all  causes  which  are  likely  to  excite 
pulmonary  affections  ;  the  wearing  of  warm  clothing,  with  flannel  or 
•other  suitable  material  next  the  skin  ;  the  employment  of  cold  or  tepid 
baths,  if  they  can  be  borne,  with  friction  afterwards  ;  the  administration 
of  as  nutritious  a  diet  as  can  be  assimilated,  which  should  contain  a 
good  proportion  of  fatty  constituents ;  and  the  avoidance  of  all  injurious 
habits,  such  as  intemperance,  excessive  smoking,  or  sexual  excess.  The 
■question  of  climate  will  be  separately  considered.  It  is  often  requisite 
to  enquire  into  the  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  to  change  this,  should 
it  entail  either  prolonged  confinement  in  a  close  room,  a  bent  or  cramped 
posture,  deficient  exercise,  or  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes  of  lung- 
diseases.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  relieved 
from  undue  mental  labour,  anxiety,  or  worry.  The  amount  and  character 
•of  the  exercise  to  be  adopted  must  vary  in  different  cases,  but  as  a  rule 
such  exercises  as  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  chest  are  to  be  recommended, 
•especially  in  young  patients,  though  they  must  be  kept  within  proper 
limits.  Walking  and  riding  are  useful,  and  if  these  cannot  be  endured, 
-ive  exercise  is  to  be  enjoined,  the  patient  being  driven  out  daily 
when  the  weather  permits,  so  that  at  least  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
air  may  be  obtained.  At  the  same  time  over-fatigue  must  be  avoided. 
Certain  acts  which  bring  into  play  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  often 
beneficial,  such  as  taking  deep  inspirations,  reading  aloud,  or  moderate 
singing.  Systematic  respiratory  gymnastics,  when  properly  carried  out, 
are  of  the  greatest  service,  especially  in  the  prevention  of  phthisis. 
Anything  that  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, as  the  pressure  of  tight  stays,  or  a  bent  position,  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden. From  this  point  of  view,  the  wearing  of  different  kinds  of 
apparatus  which  fix  and  compress  the  chest  is  often  highly  injurious. 
Milk  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  and  asses'  or  goats'  milk  has 
been  regarded  as  especially  efficacious  in  phthisis.  Whey  has  also  been 
well  spoken  of  in  this  disease.  In  many  cases  a  little  wine,  beer,  or  stout 
is  very  beneficial. 

;  2.  Preventive  measures. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  under 
the  preceding  heading,  there  are  certain  points  which  demand  special 
notice  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  phthisis.  In  all  cases  where 
there  is  any  fear  of  this  complaint  being  developed,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  slightest  indication  of  pulmonary  disorder.  Indeed  symptoms 
connected  with  the  respiratory  organs  should  never  he  neglected,  and  un- 
doubtedly such  neglect  is  partly  to  blame  for  not  a  few  cases  of  phthisis. 
I  urther,  any  acute  exacerbation  should  receive  immediate  consideration  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  important  in  most  cases  to  avoid  lower- 
ing measures  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  preserve  the  strength  of 
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the  patient  as  much  as  possible,  rest  in  bed  being  temporarily  enjoined 
Of  course  everything  which  is  likely  to  excite  direct  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  organs  must  be  strictly  guarded  against.  Phthisical  patients  i 
should  sleep  alone,  if  practicable;  and  if  others  must  sleep  in  the  samfe  1 
apartment,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  having  a  good-sized 
and  well- ventilated  bedroom.  In  any  case  this  should  be  kept  well-aired 
and  very  clean.  Consumptives  should  be  warned  against  swallowing  the! 
expectoration;  spitting  about  the  streets,  on  the  floor,  or  into  a  fire-plac| 
or  washing-basin  ;  or  collecting  the  sputum  in  handkerchiefs,  if  practic- 
able, but  if  these  are  used  they  should  be  changed  daily  or  moJ 
frequently,  and  scalded  before  being  washed.  The  sputum  ought  alwayl 
to  be  received  into  a  vessel  containing  some  disinfectant,  and  due  tare- 
must  be  taken  as  to  its  subsequent  disposal,  Avhile  the  vessel  itself  is  alsc- 
thoroughly  disinfected  when  emptied.  A  pocket-flask  and  other  simple 
vessels  have  been  invented  for  receiving  expectoration,  which  phthisical 
patients  may  carry  about  with  them.  Handkerchiefs  made  of  paper  and 
other  inexpensive  materials  are  also  now  commonly  employed,  which  can 
be  burnt  after  use.  Attention  is  further  necessary  as  regards  the  disin- 
fection of  the  hands,  clothing  or  bed-linen,  or  other  articles  which  have 
been  contaminated  by  phthisical  sputum  or  other  discharges.  Apart- 
ments which  have  been  occupied  by  consumptives  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  disinfected  ;  it  is  desirable  to  have 
as  little  f  urniture  as  possible  in  such  apartments.  Wet  dusters  should 
be  used  in  dusting.  The  possibility  of  tuberculosis  being  conveyed  by 
meat  or  milk  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  many  think  that  it  is  safer 
always  to  boil  milk.  An  elaborate  plan  of  disinfection  and  destruction- 
of  sputa  is  now  earned  on  at  the  Brompton  Hospital.  The  disinfectant- 
used  is  carbolic  acid  solution  (1  in  20). 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  the  active  treatment  of  any  case  of  phthisis 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Unless  digestion  is  carried  on  properly,  all  other  means  are 
of  little  or  no  avail ;  and  here  it  must  be  mentioned  that  regularity  of 
meals,  and  other  rules  upon  which  healthy  digestion  depends,  should 
receive  due  consideration.  Appetite  must  be  promoted,  if  necessary ; 
and  should  any  form  of  dyspepsia  be  present,  the  appropriate  remedies 
must  be  administered.  Should  there  be  signs  of  gastric  irritation,  a 
combination  of  a  preparation  of  bismuth  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  frequently  proves  very  beneficial ;  effervescent 
mixtures  are  also  useful  in  some  cases.  The  bowels  are  often  confined, 
and  some  mild  aperient  must  then  be  given,  so  that  they  may  be  opened 
daily. 

4.  Medicinal  treatment. — Various  tonics  and  other'medicines  which  ini^ 
prove  the  appetite,  the  general  health,  and  the  quality  of  the  blood,  are 
very  serviceable  in  different  cases  of  phthisis.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
the  dilute  mineral  acids ;  quinine ;  different  preparations  of  iron,, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  anamiic  ;  strychnine;  and  vegetable  bitter 
infusions  or  tinctures,  such  as  those  of  gentian,  calumba,  chiretta, 
quassia,  or  cascarilla.  These  may  be  given  in  suitable  combinations,, 
but  must  be  used  with  judgment  and  discretion. 

Among  the  many  therapeutic  agents  specially  recommended  for 
phthisis,  cod-liver  oil  demands  the  first  consideration.  Almost  universal 
experience  has  testified  to  its  good  effects  in  this  disease,  but  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  specific,  and  by-no-means  suits  every  case.   There  are  certain 
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practical  points  relating  to  its  administration  which  may  be  noticed  here. 
Only  a  small  dose  should  be  given  at  first,  not  too  often  repeated.  A  tea- 
spoonful  once  or  twice  a  day  is  sufficient  to  commence  with,  the  dose 
beim?  increased  by  degrees  to  a  tablespoonful  three  times  daily.  It  is 
seldom  desirable  to  exceed  this  quantity.  Most  patients  take  the  oil 
best  immediately  or  soon  after  a  meal,  and  if  it  tends  to  disagree,  lying 
down  for  a  short  time  after  taking  it  will  not  infrequently  prevent  any 
ill-effects.  Some  can  manage  it  best  when  going  to  bed  at  night.  It  is 
always  well  to  make  use  of  some  vehicle  for  administering  the  oil,  even 
when  it  can  be  taken  alone,  but  the  quantity  of  this  should  not  be  large. 
It  may  in  many  cases  be  given  with  the  mixture  ordinarily  taken,  if  this 
is  of  a  bitter  or  acid  nature ;  or  with  steel-wine,  or  syrup  of  phosphate 
or  iodide  of  iron.  Milk,  orange  wine,  frothy  stout  or  ale,  or  a  little  cold 
brandy-and-water  are  among  the  most  suitable  vehicles.  When  the  oil 
repeats  or  causes  sickness,  it  is  often  well  borne  when  given  with  lime- 
water  aud  milk  in  equal  parts,  some  of  which  may  also  be  drunk  after 
it.  For  children  it  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  or  mixture  according 
to  the  following  formula,  which  is  employed  at  the  Brompton 
Hospital  : — R  01.  morrhuse  5  vi,  Liq.  potassaa  11\  xl,  Liq.  ammon.  fort. 

ij,  01.  cassias  n\  j,  Syrupi  5  ij ;  dose,  two  teaspoonfuls.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  conveniently  administered  in  capsules.  Small  doses  of 
strychnine  have  been  found  very  useful  in  preventing  the  nauseating 
effects  of  the  oil.  It  is  most  important  to  see  to  its  quality,  especially 
at  the  outset,  otherwise  a  patient  may  acquire  an  unsurmountable 
antipathy  to  cod-liver  oil.  During  its  administration  the  diet  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  and  should  not  be  of  too  rich  a  character.  If 
it  appears  to  disagree  with  the  digestive  organs,  it  may  be  temporarily 
stopped,  especially  during  hot  weather.  The  introduction  of  cod-liver 
oil  by  inunction  or  enema  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Several  prepara- 
tions containing  this  oil  are  now  made,  such  as  the  etherized  oil,  or  a 
combination  with  quinine,  hypophosphites,  or  extract  of  malt.  Morrhuol, 
a  substance  obtained  from  cod-liver  oil,  is  now  much  employed  instead 
of  the  oil  itself.  Numerous  substitutes  have  been  advocated,  but  only 
glycerine  and  cream  are  deserving  of  notice. 

Space  will  only  permit  the  enumeration  of  some  other  agents  which 
have  obtained  a  kind  of  special  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
namely,  pancreatic  emulsion ;  hypophosphites  of  calcium,  sodium,  and 
iron ;  phosphate  of  calcium ;  extract  of  malt  or  maltine ;  iodide  of 
potassium  ;  iodide  of  iron  ;  chloride  and  sulphide  of  calcium  ;  arsenic  ; 
verbascnm  thapsus  or  the  great  mullein  plant ;  and  koumiss.  Al- 
though most  of  these  agents  are  useful  for  certain  purposes,  which 
they  respectively  serve,  they  are  in  no  sense  to  be  looked  upon  as 
specific  remedies. 

'->.  Local,  treatment. —Applications  to  the  chest  are  decidedly  useful  in 
many  cases  of  phthisis,  either  for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  or  possibly 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  certain  morbid  processes  and  conditions 
in  the  lungs.  The  most  serviceable  are  sinapisms  ;  small  or  flying 
Misters :  applications  of  iodine,  more  or  less  .powerful  and  extensive; 
»nr]  irritating  liniments  containing  croton  oil,  turpentine,  acetic  acid, 
Chloroform,  or  ammonia.  In  acute  exacerbations  fomentations  and 
poultices  are  often  required.  Friction  is  often  decidedly  beneficial,  and 
for  this  purpose  camphorated  oil  may  be  used.  In  some  cases  the 
application  of  strapping  over  parts  of  the  chest,  in  ordor  to  procure 
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mechanical  rest,  has  a  beneficial  effect  as  regards  the  progress  of  phthisis, 
as  well  as  in  relieving  symptoms. 

6.  Symptoms  and  complications. — Various  symptoms  frequently  need 
attention  during  the  course  of  a  case  of  phthisis,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  here  than  suggest  indications  for  their  management,  most  of 
them  being  considered  in  detail  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The 
control  of  pyrexia  when  the  temperature  is  inclined  to  be  high  is  a. 
matter  for  serious  consideration,  but  demands  much  discretion.  Quinine 
in  full  doses,  alone  or  combined  with  digitalis;  salicine  or  salicylates; 
phenazone,  acetanilide,  phenacetin,  and  similar  agents  are  usually  em- 
ployed, and  are  of  service  in  suitable  cases.    Sponging  the  skin,  or  the 
employment  of  other  methods  for  applying  cold,  may  prove  beneficial  in 
some  instances.  Debility  and  wasting  will  be  counteracted  by  the  general 
treatment  already  indicated,  as  well  as  by  subduing  the  fever.  When 
there  is  much  exhaustion,  considerable  quantities  of  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants  are  required.    The  chief  remedies  employed  for  night-sweats 
are  oxide  of  zinc,  gr.  ij-v,  in  the  form  of  pill  or  powder  given  at  night, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  extract  of  belladonna  or  morphine  ;  extract 
or  tincture  of  belladonna  alone,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine ; 
a  combination  of  morphine  and  atropine  in  pill ;  a  full  dose  of  quinine 
or  gallic  acid  ;  ergot,  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin  ;  arseniate  of 
iron  ;  picrotoxine,  gr.  ^  in  pill ;  muscai-ine  (ll^  v  of  a  one  per  cent, 
solution) ;  pilocarpine  ;  and  agaricus  or  agaricin.    In  some  cases  I  have 
found  that  night-sweats  were  best  checked  by  the  administration  for 
a  few  days  of  a  mixture  containing  quinine,  alum,  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.    Sponging  the  upper  part  of  the  body  carefully  with  vinegar  and 
water  is  sometimes  useful.    Pains  about  the  chest  are  often  relieved  by 
the  local  applications  already  mentioned,  or  by  wearing  some  anodyne 
or  warm  plaster.    In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  much  pain  in  the 
side  is  complained  of  from  time  to  time,  either  muscular  or  pleuritic,  and 
this  is  almost  invariably  relieved  by  strapping  the  side  more  or  less 
extensively  ;  under  certain  conditions  the  local  application  of  cotton-wool 
supported  by  a  bandage  is  very  serviceable.    Cough  is  often  a  most 
troublesome  symptom  in  phthisis.    It  is  by  no  means  always  desirable 
to  stop  it,  but  its  management  must  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  ex- 
pectoration, the  discharge  of  which  is  to  be  encouraged,  or  its  quantity 
diminished,  by  means  of  the  usual  remedies.   Should  cough  require  to  be 
relieved,  it  is  always  advisable  first  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  throat 
and  larynx.    Local  applications  of  tannic  acid  or  chlorate  of  potassium, 
or  various  astringent  gargles  or  lozenges,  are  often  most  beneficial.  Ice 
is  frequently  of  much  service ;  as  well  as  simple  demulcent  lozenges,  or 
oxymel.    If  the  cough  is  irritable,  sedatives  are  valuable,  especially 
preparations  containing  opium,  morphine,  codeine,  hydrate  of  chloral, 
bi-omide  of  ammonium,  belladonna,  or  chlorodyne,  some   of  which 
may  be  combined.     These  are  best  given  in  the  form  of  lozengesj 
syrups,  or  liuctuses,  but  must  always  be  cautiously  used.  Among 
other  remedies  specially  recommended  for  cough  in  phthisis  are  tinc- 
ture of  gelsemium,  lactic  acid,  and  prunus  virginianus.    Sedative  and 
other  inhalations  are  in  many  cases  extremely  serviceable  in  relation  to 
cough,  particularly  if  the  larynx  is  affected.    Antiseptic  inhalations  art) 
also  very  valuable  in  certain  conditions,  and  especially  if  the  expectora- 
tion is  purulent  and  offensive.    Dyspnoea  and  hromoptysis  must  be 
treated  according  to  ordinary  principles.    Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  very 
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distressing  symptom  in  phthisis  ;  if  the  ordinary  remedies  fail,  small 
doses  of  strychnine  should  be  tried,  and  its  effects  are  in  some  cases 
mo*t  satisfactory.  Koumiss  may  also  be  very  useful.  Diarrhoea,  if  due 
to  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  check.  Car- 
bonate of  bismuth,  gr.  v-x,  with  Dover's  powder,  gr.  iij-v,  is  often  a 
useful  combination,  or  a  bismuth  and  opium  mixture  may  be  given  ; 
but  enemata  of  starch  and  opium  are  most  to  be  relied  upon  in  obstinate 
cases.  Goto  bark  and  its  active  principles  have  been  specially  advocated 
in  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoea  of  phthisis.  Antiseptics,  such  as 
ereasote  or  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid,  may  assist  in  controlling  this 
symptom,  or  improving  the  character  of  the  stools.  Sulpho-carbolate 
of  sodium  has  been  found  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  with 
much  flatulence.  Other  symptoms  and  complications  must  be  attended 
to  as  they  arise. 

7.  Change  of  climate  and  sea-voyages. — This  is  a  most  important 
subject  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of   phthisis,  but   for  detailed 
information  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  on  the  subject.  It 
must  be  insisted  upon,  however,  at  the  outset  that  to  order  change  of 
climate  or  a  sea-voyage  for  every  patient  suffering  from  this  complaint 
is  a  ?rave  mistake,  and  each  case  demands  careful  consideration  on  its 
own  merits.    Undoubtedly  in  many  instances  "  home-treatment  "  is  far 
preferable.     In  selecting  a  suitable  climate,  the  chief  points  to  be 
attended  to  are  that  it  is  not  liable  to  either  extreme  of  temperature  ; 
that  the  air  is  pure  and  not  too  moist;  that  the  soil  is  healthy  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  sudden  changes,  of  exposure  to  cold  winds, 
or  of  continued  unfavourable  weather.    It  is  always  well  also  as  far  as 
possible  to  choose  a  place  rendered  attractive  by  bright  sunshine,  pretty 
scenery,  and  pleasant  company,  with  suitable  recreation  and  amusements. 
One  most  important  object  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  a  climate  is  that 
the  patient  may  be  enabled  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 
The  salutary  influence  of  high  altitudes  upon  phthisis  has  now  been 
thoroughly  established,  and  in  appropriate  cases  a  residence  in  moun- 
tainous health-resorts  during  the  winter  proves  most  beneficial.  The 
aseptic  character  of  the  air  in  these  regions  is  an  important  element  in 
their  usefulness.    The  exact  qualities  of  the  climate  suitable  for  any 
individual  case  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.     The  principal  sea-side  places  to  which 
phthisical  invalids  resort  are  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  Ventnor  with 
L'ndercliff,  and  Shanklin,  Bournemouth, Torquay,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards, 
Eastbourne,  Seaford,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  Worthing,  Sidmouth,  Wey- 
mouth, Cromer,  Southport,  Grange,  Clevedon,  Tenby,  and  Queenstown  in 
this  country ;  Hyeres,  Cannes,  Nice,  Monaco,  Mentone,  Bordighera,  San 
Remo.  Alassio,  Palermo,  Malaga,  Malta,  Algiers,  Madeira,  West  Indies, 
and  the  Azores,  among  foreign  parts.    The  Canary  Isles  have  now  come 
into  great  repute,  especially  Teneriffe  and  Las  Palmas.    Among  inland 
regions,   Pau,    Pisa,   Upper  Egypt,  Syria,   and    parts  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa  are  chiefly  resorted  to ;  or  if  high 
altitudes  are  desired,  the  Alps,  Andes,  Himalayas,  or  the  Mexican 
monntain  ranges  afford  the  requisite  conditions.     Among  the  places 
whieh  are  especially  in  favour  as  winter  health-resorts,  on  account 
of  their  rnonritain-climate,  must  be  mentioned  Davos  Platz,  St.  Moritz, 
and  Wiesen.    Corsica  and  Sicily  are  also  favourably  spoken  of  as  winter 
resorts. 
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t^f  TVT  '  esPecial]y  t0  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  Cape,  or  „„ 

the  Mediterranean,  are  most  useful  in  suitable  cases  of  phthis  s  bl 
they  should  not  be  recommended  if  the  disease  is  too  far  advanced  and 
there  are  many  points  that  require  consideration.  The  purity  of  the  air 
is  doubtless  one  element  in  the  benefit  derived  from  sea-voyages     In  not 

chrjn1anCeSAPr0yifed  diS6aSe  iS  inan  ear1^  stage'  a  Permanent 
change  of  residence  to  some  more  genial  climate  is  desirable,  such  as 
the  Cape,  certain  parts  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand  or 
Ooiorado. 

A  large  number  of  patients  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  change  of  climate,  although,  thanks  to  the 
various  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  established  in  many  sea-side  places  in 
this  country,  these  advantages  are  more  widely  disseminated  at  present 
than  they  were  formerly.  If  during  the  winter  months  patients  are 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  residing  in  a  suitable  locality,  they 
should  keep  indoors  as  much  as  possible  in  bad  weather  and  at  night 
or  m  some  cases  entirely ;  and  should  avoid  every  cause  of  cold  The 
use  of  some  covering  over  the  moutli  and  nostrils  is  often  of  great 
service,  and  a  respirator  may  be  required,  but  these  appliances  must  be 
employed  judiciously.  Men  suffering  from  consumption  may  with  ad- 
vantage allow  their  beard  and  moustache  to  grow. 

8.  Special  treatment.— Innumerable  special  modes  of  treatment  have 
been  advocated  for  the  cure  of  phthisis,  but  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
most  of  them  have  no  rational  foundation  whatever.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention  without  any  comment  treatment  by  the  "  cramming  "  system 
in  which  large  quantities  of  food  are  forced  into  the  stomach,  either 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  stomach-pump  ;  by  massage  ;  by  mineral 
waters,  especially  the  sulphur  springs  of  Eaux  Bonnes,  Cauterets,  etc., 
and  the  arsenical  waters  of  Mont  Dore,  Hoyat,  and  La  Bourboule  ;  by 
compressed  air ;  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen ;  and'  by 
electricity.  The  so-called  "grape-cure,"  "milk-cure,"  and  "  whey- 
cure  "  may  also  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection,  according  to  which  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the  consumption  of  large  quantities 
of  grapes,  milk,  or  whey  respectively. 

The  antiseptic  treatment  of  phthisis  deserves  separate  notice.  This 
plan  aims  specially  at  destroying  or  checking  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  or  increasing  the  resisting  power  of  the 
pulmonary  tissues,  and  thus  arresting  or  curing  the  disease.  While 
fully  recognizing  the  great  value  of  antiseptics  in  cases  of  phthisis,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  attribute  to  them  any  such  definite  specific 
influence,  and  certainly  their  employment  requires  in  every  case  to  be 
carried  out  with  discretion  and  common-sense,  while  at  the  same  time 
other  indications  must  not  be  neglected.  Antiseptics  are  chiefly 
administered  internally  or  by  inhalation.  Other  methods  advocated 
are  by  exposure  of  the  body  to  antiseptic  vapours  ;  rectal  injections  of 
gases  or  other  agents ;  subcutaneous  inoculation  ;  intra-laryngeal  injec- 
tions ;  and  injection  into  the  foci  of  disease  in  the  lungs  themselves,  or 
in  their  vicinity. 

The  principal  antiseptics  administered  internally  are  creasote,  which 
may  be  given  in  capsules,  or  is  sometimes  advantageously  combined  with 
cod-liver  oil  or  glycerine,  beginning  with  1  minim  three  times  a  day, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  dose,  if  it  agrees,  to  S  or  10  minims; 
guaiacol ;  carbolic  acid  or  sulpho-carbolatcs ;  benzoate  of  sodium ; 
thymol ;  tannic  acid  ;  terpene ;  iodoform  ;  garlic;  myrtol  J  sulphurous 
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acid  or  sulphites  ;  and  sulphuretted  waters  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  Inhalation  may  be  effected  to  some  degree  by  merely  impreg- 
nating more  or  less  the  air  which  the  patient  breathes  with  some 
volatile  antiseptic,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  tar,  turpentine,  or 
iodiue.  Saucers  containing  carbolic  acid  or  iodine  may  be  placed  m  the 
vicinity  of  a  patient  suffering  from  consumption;  or  wet  cloths  impreg- 
nated with  antiseptics  may  be  suspended;  while  instruments  have  also 
beeu  devised  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  antiseptic  vapours  or  sprays 
in  rooms  or  hospital-wards.  The  benefit  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
residence  in  districts  where  there  are  pine-forests  is  attributed  totthe 
volatile  materials  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  The  more  direct  methods 
for  bringing  antiseptic  agents  into  contact  with  the  respiratory  organs 
are  by  inhalation  with  steam;  by  the  use  of  a  spray-inhaler ;  by  inhaling 
vapours  ;  or  by  the  employment  of  some  form  of  "  respirator-inhaler," 
so  that  the  agent  used  may  be  inhaled  for  a  considerable  time,  or  even 
continuously.  The  chief  antiseptics  thus  employed  are  carbolic  acid, 
creasote,  a  two  to  five  per  cent,  solution  of  benzoate  of  sodium  in  spray, 
thvmol,  oil  of  peppermint  or  menthol,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  camphor,  oil  of 
pine,  turpentine  (especially  useful  where  there  is  excessive  secretion  or 
a  tendency  to  haemoptysis),  terebene,  solution  of  tar  in  rectified  spirit, 
iodine,  iodoform  dissolved  in  ether,  iodide  of  ethyl,  chlorine,  tincture  of 
benzoin,  sulphurous  anhydride  derived  from  burning  sulphur,  a  spray  of 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid  spray,  and  ozone.  Some 
of  these  agents  may  be  used  in  combination,  and  they  may  also  be 
advantageously  mixed  with  spirit  of  chloroform  or  ether  in  some  cases. 
Prof.  Germain  See  has  introduced  a  special  method  of  treatment, 
in  which  he  places  the  patient  in  a  compressed-air  cabinet  contain- 
ing fumigations  of  creasote  and  eucalyptus,  for  from  three  to  six 
hours  daily.  ]\lenthol  mixed  with  olive  oil  (1  to  10)  has  been  recom- 
mended for  intra-laryngeal  injection  in  cases  of  phthisis.  Calomel, 
biniodide  of  mercury,  and  other  mercurial  preparations  have  been 
advocated,  both  internally  and  by  inhalation  of  the  fumes,  as  bacillicides 
in  phthisis. 

Tuberculin  treatment. — Although  at  the  present  time  this  method 
of  specific  treatment  has  practically  fallen  into  disuse,  at  any  rate  in 
relation  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  it  demands  brief  notice,  if  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  irrational  ideas  which  are  widely  prevalent  even 
in  the  medical  profession  as  to  the  cure  of  this  disease.  Tuberculin 
is  a  glycerine  extract  of  pure  cultivations  of  tubercle-bacilli,  which  con- 
tains a  chemical  product  of  these  organisms.  Its  introduction  by  Koch 
in  1890,  with  the  excitement  associated  therewith,  and  the  subsequent 
disappointment  at  its  failure,  are  not  likely  to  be  speedily  forgotten. 
This  .substance  was  injected  subcutaneously,  in  increasing  doses  as  it 
became  more  tolerated,  judging  by  the  degree  of  "reaction"  produced, 
until  a  maximum  dose  was  reached.  Koch  explained  the  action  of 
knberculin,  not  by  destruction  of  the  bacilli,  but  by  its  setting  up 
iri'Urnrnatory  and  necrotic  changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  which 
rendered  these  organisms  harmless,  and  arrested  their  development  and 
further  progress.  Not  only  has  this  method  of  treatment  proved  to  be 
less  in  the  large*  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis,  but  it  maybe  very 
dangerous,  and,  therefore,  if  employed  at  all,  should  be  practised 
with  the  greatest  caution.  A  substance  named  tnberculocidin,  obtained 
from  tuberculin,  has  been  spoken  of  more  favourably,  but  experience 
certainly  does  not  at  present  commend  any  method  of  treatment  of  this 
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Jw'l  ,The„sa^e  may  be  sajd  °f  «ie  subcutaneous'injection  of  can- 
"  specifics  "  P°taSS1Um-  8-°at  8  bl00d'  d°g's  se™»>  and  other  vanned 

9  Operations.— The  question  of  emptying  and  draining  pulmonary- 
cavities  through  the  chest-wall  by  surgical  treatment  may  in  £ 
ceptional  cases  be  worthy  of  consideration,  but  only  under  special 
conditions  The  actual  removal  of  portions  of  diseased  lun-  has  been 
practised  but,  m  my  opinion,  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
method  ot  treatment  under  any  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MORBID    GROWTHS    IN    THE  LUNGS. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  briefly  the  morbid  formations- 
met  with  in  the  lungs  which  have  not  yet  been  considered,  and  they  may 
betaken  in  the  following  order:— 1.  Cancek.    2.  Syphilitic  Disease. 
3.  Rare  Morbid  Formations. 

I.  CANCER  OR  CARCINOMA-MALIGNANT  DISEASE. 

.Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  lungs,  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  by  far 
most  common  from  40  to  60  years  of  age ;  and  more  males  are  affected 
than  females.  There  may  be  a  hereditary  tendency  to  malignant  disease. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases  pulmonary  cancer  is  secondary,  especially 
following  cancer  of  the  bones  or  testicles ;  but  it  may  result  from 
direct  extension,  or  be  primary  in  its  origin.  The  morbid  condition, 
generally  extends  so  as  to  involve  neighbouring  parts  ;  but  is  very 
rarely  followed  by  secondary  cancerous  formations  in  other  internal 
organs. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Cancer  in  the  lungs,  in  its  typical  form, 
is  said  to  be  a  cylindrical-celled  carcinoma,  growing  from  the  bronchial 
epithelium;  and  it  is  often  extremely  soft,  pulpy,  and  vascular.  A 
considerable  deposit  of  black  pigment  is  occasionally  observed,  con- 
stituting melanotic  cancer. 

Secondary  cancer  assumes  almost  always  the  nodular  form,  and  affects 
both  lungs  ;  the  nodules  vary  much  in  size,  and  when  situated  at  the 
surface  tend  to  be  depressed;  by  their  union  a  lung  may  be  involved 
throughout.  Primary  cancer  is  usually  confined  to  one  lung,  especially 
the  right,  and  is  often  infiltrated.  After  a  time  the  cancerous  material 
undergoes  fatty  degeneration  and  softening,  cavities  being  formed  in 
some  cases  :  and  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  a  growth 
are  common.  The  vessels  and  bronchi  are  often  either  involved  in  the 
disease,  or  obliterated  by  pressure.  The  unaffected  portions  of  the 
lung-tissues  may  be  normal,  or  various  morbid  changes  may  be  set  up 
in  them.  A  cancerous  lung  feels  remarkably  heavy.  The  pleura  is 
often  involved,  and  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  are  usually  observed. 
The  bronchial  and  other  neighbouring  glands  are  frequently  implicated.. 
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Svmptonis.— Secondary  cancer  tends  to  come  on  insidiously,  without 
«nv  subiective  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  left  lung  was 
involved  almost  throughout,  and  the  right  also  extensively,  the  only 
symptoms  beincr,  occasional  cough,  and  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion. 
X  primary  cancer  there  is  usually  localized  pain  m  the  chest,  which 
may  be  extremely  severe,  of  a  lancinating  character,  and  accompanied 
with  tenderness.  Cough  is  generally  present,  attended  m  some  cases 
with  a  peculiar  expectoration,  in  the  form  of  a  substance  resembling 
-red  or  black-currant  jelly,"  or  occasionally  containing  cancer-elements. 
Hiemoptysis  is  very  common,  which  may  be  profuse.  Dyspnoea  is 
generally  observed,  being  especially  severe  if  there  are  projecting 
nodules  pressing  on  nerves,  or  if  there  is  a  mediastinal  tumour,  when 
other  siens  of  interference  with  neighbouring  structures  are  observed, 
such  as  enlarged  superficial  veins,  oedema,  or  dysphagia. 

The  general  symptoms  are  not  usually  so  marked  as  might  be  expected. 
The  cancerous  cachexia  may  or  may  not  be  evident.  Emaciation,  fever, 
mVht -sweats,  and  failure  of  strength  are  generally  present  more  or  less, 
hut  they  may  be  comparatively  slight,  especially  in  cases  of  secondary 
cancer.  Wasting  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid  in  its  progress  when  it 
has  once  commenced. 

Physical  Signs. — These  will  vary  according  to  the  form,  seat,  and 
amount  of  the  cancerous  accumulation  ;  and  whether  it  is  associated  with 
a  mediastinal  tumour  or  not.  Where  there  are  scattered  nodules,  there 
may  be  no  signs,  or  only  slight  alterations  in  the  percussion  and  respi- 
ratory sounds.  If  a  lung  is  extensively  involved  with  nodular  cancer, 
being  ultimately  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  the  signs  are  : — 1.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  chest  on  the  affected  side,  with  widened  and  flattened 
spaces,  the  surface  feeling  unu3ually  even,  but  without  any  sense  of 
fluctuation.  2.  Great  deficiency  or  entire  absence  of  movement. 
3.  Weakened  or  annulled  vocal  fremitus.  4.  Absolute  dulness,  unaltered 
by  position,  with  great  sense  of  resistance.  5.  Eeeble  or  absent 
breath-sounds  over  a  variable  area.  6.  Deficient  or  absent  vocal 
resonance.  7.  Displacement  of  heart  or  diaphragm ;  or  unusual  con- 
duction of  the  cardiac  sounds.  In  the  infiltrated  form  the  lung  is  con- 
tracted, and  physical  examination  reveals: — 1.  Retraction  of  the  side, 
with  depression  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  2.  Deficient  movement,  the 
spaces  still  acting  more  or  less.  3.  Increased,  diminished,  or  absent 
vocal  fremitus,  according  to  the  amount  of  consolidation.  4.  Hard, 
wooden,  high-pitched,  or  tubular  percussion,  which  may  extend  across 
the  middle  line.  5.  Bronchial,  blowing,  or  feeble  respiratory  sounds. 
6.  Often  intensified  vocal  resonance.  7.  Displacement  of  the  heart, 
either  towards  the  affected  or  the  opposite  side,  with  intensification  of 
the  sounds;  and  drawing-up  of  the  diaphragm.  Ultimately  there  may 
be  sions  of  cavities.  In  the  non-cancerous  parts  signs  of  compensatory 
emphysema,  bronchitis,  or  collapse  are  usually  present. 

Diagnosis. —  When  the  lung  becomes  involved  in  secondary  cancer  in 
a  marked  degree,  this  can,  according  to  my  experience,  generally  be  made 
out  readily  by  physical  examination,  although  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
slight.  The  signs  to  a  certain  extent  resemble  those  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sion, but  are  really  different;  moreover,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  a 
due  consideration  of  the  symptoms  which  usually  appear  in  malignant 
disease,  should  remove  any  doubt.  Tbe  exploring-ncedlo  might  be  used 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  if  required.  Cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the 
lung  are  often  very  insidious  in  their  onset  and  course,  and  it  may  bo 
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■some  time  before  the  condition  can  be  definitely  recognized     Wh„  I 
leads  to  retraction  of  the  side,  it  has  to  be  LtuShed  Zm  Y 
remains  of  pleurisy,  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia*  certain  cZ«  f 
phto  and  pulmonary  collapse  from  obstruction o 'a  mat 
As  a  rule  such  cases  do  not  present  any  real  difficult  in  r 
diagnosis,  but  occasionally  tlire  is  ^^tJ^i^SS 
m  the  positive  diagnosis  of  cancer.    Pressure-svnintnm*  , ,  f '  Li,Pecmuy 
of  «  currant  Jelly  »  expectoration,  and  the  imp  Son  S  glands 
neck,  may  materially  assist  in  recognizing  the  disease       g  ° 
Prognosis  is  necessarily  fatal  in  cancer  of  the  lung,  death  result,™ 
either  from  local  or  general  causes.  S  resulting 

f  nrTrSe  f  *  0nlf  be  Palli,ative' the  ^ual  remedies  being  employed 
ior  the  relief  of  symptoms  as  they  arise.  ^uyen 


II.  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE. 


My  own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant influence  exercised  by  syphilis  in  the  causation  of  ordinary 

J™"  a,  °ertam  Pr°P01tion  of  cases"  Clinical  and  pathological 
observations  have,  however,  clearly  demonstrated  that  occasionally  the 
lungs  are  the  seat  of  specific  lesions  of  a  syphilitic  nature,  which  call 
ior  brief  consideration  as  constituting  one  of  the  varieties  of  morbid 
growths  found  m  these  organs.  They  are  usually  associated  with  well- 
marked  evidences  of  the  effects  of  the  disease  upon  other  organs  and 
tissues,  the  clinical  results  of  which  are  often  so  prominent  that  they 
obscure  the  pulmonary  affection.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tubercular 
or  scrofulous  diathesis  may  aid  in  the  development  of  these  special 
manifestations  of  syphilis  in  the  lungs. 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  new-born  or  very  young  infants  who 
are  the  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis,  a  morbid  condition  of  lung  has 
been  described  under  various  names,—  syphilitic  pneumonia,  white  hepa- 
tization epithelioma  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  and  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  syp  Inlitic  poison.    Its  extent  is  variable,  and  one  or  both  organs  may 
be  involved,  but  the  disease  presents  a  more  or  less  diffuse  or  infiltrated 
character.    In  this  condition  the  organ  is  distended,  and  in  a  state  of 
full  expansion,  so  that  its  surface  may  be  marked  by  the  ribs.  The 
pleura  is  generally  unaffected.  The  lung  is  very  heavy,  and  the  involved 
portion  of  its  tissue  is  dense,  firm,  hard,  and  usually  resistant,  being  of 
a  white  or  yellowish-white  colour,  uniform  and  smooth  on  section. 
Little  or  no  fluid  can  be  expressed  or  scraped  from  the  cut  surface.  The 
affected  parts  become  bloodless,  and  the  vessels  disappear.    On  close 
examination  of  a  section  minute  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  seen, 
running  in  all  directions.   Microscopically  most  observers  have  detected 
increase  of  the  epithelial  elements,  which  fill  the  small  tubes  and  air- 
vesicles,  but  Wagner  affirms  that  the  epithelial  lining  is  but  little 
affected.    All  seem  agreed  that  there  is  considerable  thickeniug  of  the 
alveolar  walls  and  minute  bronchi,  due  to  an  imperfectly  fibrillated  and 
nucleated  tissue,  which  undergoes  degenerative  changes.    Prof.  Green- 
field has  described  minute  bands  of   highly- vascular  fibrous  tissue 
running  in  all  directions,  and  enclosing  groups  of  alveoli.    The  walls  of 
the  vessels  are  also  thickened,  and  in  course  of  time  their  channels 
become  obliterated. 
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•  The  most  characteristic  morbid  change  recognized  as  being  of  a 
syphilitic  nature  is  the  presence  of  gummata  in  the  substance  of  the 
hm°-s.  They  have  been  found  in  syphilitic  infants,  and  also  in  adults, 
though  rarely.  There  may  be  but  one  of  these  growths,  or  a  variable 
number  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  organs  indiscriminately, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  deeper  parts  (Wagner). 
In  size  gummata  in  the  lungs  usually  vary  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  but 
they  may  attain  the  size  of  a  large  egg.  They  are  generally  rounded, 
well-defined,  and  often  encapsuled.  At  first  they  appear  greyish  or 
brownish-red,  homogeneous-looking,  firm,  and  dryish.  Like  other  gum- 
matous growths  they  tend  to  undergo  degenerative  changes,  becoming- 
yellow  and  caseous.  Occasionally  they  soften  in  the  centre,  so  as  to 
form  cavities.  Microscopically  their  structure  is  found  to  consist  of 
imperfect  fibres,  abortive  nuclei,  and  a  few  fibre-cells,  infiltrating  the 
]uu°--structure,  aud  thickening  the  alveoli ;  mixed  with  degenerative 
products. 

Another  condition  usually  believed  to  be  due  to  syphilis,  but  about 
which  there  has  been  much  dispute,  consists  in  a  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  leading  to  fibroid  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  variously  dis- 
tributed, and  causing  much  induration.  The  bases  and  rcots  of  these 
organs  seem  to  be  more  affected  than  the  apices.  Often  the  growth 
starts  from  the  surface,  the  pleura  being  in  most  cases  thickened  or 
adherent,  and  penetrates  thence  into  the  interior  in  the  form  of  fibrous 
bands.  The  lung  consequently  presents  superficial  puckerings  and 
depressions.  In  other  cases  the  morbid  change  appears  to  start  from 
gummata,  or  from  a  chronic  contracting  peri-bronchitis,  associated 
with  ulcerative  inflammation  (Pye-Smith).  It  does  not  terminate  in 
caseation,  but  ulceration  or  gangrene  may  occur.  The  involved 
bronchi  become  more  or  less  dilated.  Anatomically  and  histologically 
syphilitic  fibroid  infiltration  cannot  be  distinguished  from  other  forms 
of  interstitial  pneumonia,  but  probably  the  tissue  is  more  vascular 
in  the  early  stages.  Dr.  Green  thinks  that  its  mode  of  growth  is 
more  valuable  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  pulmonary  induration 
than  its  characters,  and  that  it  originates  mainly  around  the  small  inter- 
lobular blood-vessels. 

The  bronchial  tubes  may  be  the  seat  of  a  fibro-nucleated  growth 
infiltrating  their  sub-mucous  tissue,  or  sometimes  involving  their 
deeper  structures.  They  are  also  liable  to  ulcerations,  similar  in 
character  to  those  met  with  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  when 
these  cicatrize,  they  cause  more  or  less  narrowing  and  thickening  of  the 
tubes,  or  even  complete  stenosis. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lungs  have  only 
been  fonnd  on  post-mortem  examination,  either  in  newly-born  children, 
or  in  individuals  who  have  not  presented  any  pulmonary  symptoms 
during  life.  In  some  instances  they  have,  however,  been  recognized 
clinically,  and  the  data  which  might  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  lung  would  be  a  history  of  syphilis,  or  evidences  of 
constitutional  taint  or  of  implication  of  other  organs;  accompanied 
■with  symptoms  of  chronic  lung-disease,  including  haemoptysis  at  an 
early  period;  and  physical  signs  indicating  marked  induration  of  the 
lun^,  especially  if  limited  to  one  side  and  involving  the  middle  or  lower 
part  of  the  organ.  Si^ns  of  excavation  may  also  become  developed. 
The  progress  is  very  chronic;  and  there  is  little  or  no  fever.  Treat- 
ment may  aid  the  diagnosis,  if  it  should  happen  that  marked  improve- 
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ment  follows  the  administration  of  anbi-eyphilitic  remedies.  If  a  maii 
bronchus  should  be  obstructed,  serious  interference  with  breathing  £ 
liable  to  arise.  °  1,5 

Treatment.— This  consists  either  in  the  employment  of  a  mercurial 

•course  or  m  the  administration  freely  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium 
the  latter  being  the  course  of  treatment  usually  indicated.  Symptoms 
•connected  with  the  respiratory  organs  may  need  to  be  relieved. 

III.  RARE  MORBID  FORMATIONS. 

Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  in  the  lungs,  and  they  have  been 
noticed  m  Australasia  in  these  organs  in  disproportionately  lame 
numbers,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  According  to 
the  tables  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Davies  Thomas,  of  Adelaide°the 
ratio  of  lung  to  liver  cases  in  Australasia  is  1  to  4,  while  in  Europe 'it  is 
only  1  to  6£.  Hydatids  may  make  their  way  from  the  liver  into  the 
right  lung.  They  present  the  usual  characters  of  hydatid-cysts,  and 
may  rupture  and  discharge  their  contents,  or  become  inflamed'  and 
suppurate,  forming  pulmonary  cavities.  Their  presence  might  be 
suspected  if,  along  with  signs  of  hydatids  in  other  organs,  physical  signs 
were  observed  m  connection  with  the  chest,  characteristic  of  localized 
accumulation  of  fluid.  The  expulsion  of  the  hydatid  membrane  or  of 
echinococci  in  the  expectoration  would  be  the  only  positive  indication  of 
the  existence  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  lung,  of  which  I  have  met  with 
but  one  example.  As  the  lung-structure  becomes  destroyed,  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  assume  the  characters  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.    Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 

Sarcomata,  lymplw-sarcomata,  enchondromata,  osteomata,  and  myeloid 
tumours  have  also  been  found  rarely  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  hcematomata, 
but  they  have  only  been  discovered  usually  at  post-mortem  examinations. 
Actinomycosis  often  involves  the  lung,  but  this  subject  has  been  already 
discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

I.  ACUTE  PLEURISY— ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
PLEURA— EMPYEMA. 

Acute  pleurisy  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  varying  much  in 
its  extent,  in  the  exact  nature  of  the  pathological  changes  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  in  its  effects  in  particular  instances.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  : — 1.  Dry,  fibrinous,  or 
plastic,  in  which  there  is  merely  a  deposit  of  exudation  upon  the  pleural 
surface,  usually  of  very  limited  extent.  2.  Sero-fibrinous,  which  includes 
the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  where  more  or  less  fluid-effusion  collects  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  3.  Purulent,  specially  termed  empyema,  in 
which  pus  forms  and  accumulates  in  this  cavity.    While  recognizing 
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these  divisions,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  this  work  to  discuss  acute 
uleurisv  from  a  sfeneral  point  of  view. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— Of  late  years  the  views  relating  to  the 
eausation  of  acute  pleurisy  have  undergone  considerable  modification, 
and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  set  up  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  bv  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  For  practical  purposes,  however, 
we  must  still  recognize  the  "fact  that  it  is  developed  under  certain  de- 
finite circumstances  or  conditions,  which  may  be  indicated  as  follows  : — 
1.  Direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  or  wound  from  without;  fractured  ribs  ; 
perforation  of  the  lung,  with  consequent  entrance  of  air  or  pus  ;  or 
rupture  into  the  pleura  of  purulent  or  other  accumulations  in  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  2.  General  chilling  of  the  body,  from  exposure  to  cold, 
^ettino-  wet,  or  other  causes.  3.  Local  irritation,  or  extension  from 
neighbouring  structures.  In  this  category  may  be  mentioned  pleurisy 
associated  with  pneumonia,  pulmonary  abscess,  infarction,  or  gangrene  ; 
that  which  follows  pericarditis ;  and  that  which  is  set  up  by  diseased 
bone,  cancerous  or  other  new  growths,  an  aneurism,  or  neighbouring 
abscesses  external  to  the  chest,  as  in  the  neck,  axilla,  or  breast,  or  sub- 
diaphragmatic. The  relation  of  pleurisy  to  tubercle  will  be  separately 
considered.  4.  Excessive  effort.  The  late  Dr.  Anstie  believed  that 
pleurisy  might  be  due  to  "  extreme  muscular  over-exertion  and 
exertion  in  continuous  public  speaking,"  and  this  seems  to  me  io  be 
quite  possible.  Moreover,  I  have  long  thought  that  the  "  stitch  in  the 
side,"  which  arrests  the  progress  of  many  youths  when  they  attempt  to 
run.  is  really  due  to  a  limited  dry  pleurisy,  the  effects  of  which  may  be 
evident  at  a  later  period  of  life.  5.  Secondary.  Under  this  head  may  be 
included  cases  of  pleurisy  which  occur  in  connection  with  vaiious  acute 
febrile  diseases,  especially  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  or  acute 
rheumatism ;  septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  including  puerperal  fever  ;  Bright's 
disease;  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  cancer;  or  alcoholism.  6.  Tubercular. 
It  is  now  a  very  prevalent  notion  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  primary 
acute  pleurisy  are  in  reality  tubercular.  With  this  view  I  cannot 
agree,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  class  of  cases  in  which  this  affection 
reveals  a  tuberculosis,  which  afterwards  speedily  involves  the  lung,  or  a 
marked  attack  of  plenrisy  with  effusion  may  supervene  upon  a  very 
limited  phthisis.  Moreover,  an  effusion  may  be  definitely  associated 
with  extensive  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura.  A  chronic  pleuritic 
change  always  accompanies  chronic  phthisis,  but  this  will  be  considered 
later  on.  The  conditions  often  remaining  after  an  attack  of  plenrisy 
are  very  favourable  to  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  acute  pleurisy  which  occurs  as  a  secondary,  and  often  terminal, 
event  in  chronic  affections,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's 
disease,  and  cancer,  is  very  frequently  tuberculous  (Osier). 

Brief  allusion  most  be  made  to  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
empjema  occurs.  1.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  primary  acute  pleurisy, 
a  sero-fibrinous  effusion  becoming  gradually  changed  into  pus,  in  some 
instances  without  any  obvious  reason  ;  or  the  accumulation  is  more  or 
less  purulent  from  the  first,  which  is  probably  usually  the  case  in 
Children,  in  whom  empyema  is  of  common  occurrence.  Aspiration  for 
ordinary  effusion  may  certainly  be  followed  by  this  condition,  unless 
due  care  be  taken.  2.  Pleurisy  associated  with  infective  fevers  is  not 
nnr-ornrnordy  purulent,  especially  scarlatina.  It  may  also  supervene  in 
Bright's  disease.  Pyromic  pleurisy  will  be  necessarily  purulent.  3.  In 
relation  to  local  conditions,  empyema  is  likely  to  follow  certain  forms 
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of  injury  from  without;  gangrene  or  malignant  disease  of  the  lung- 
cancer  of  the  oesophagus;  and  rupture  of  a  vomica,  or  of  any  purulent 
accumulation  into  the  pleura,  It  is  stated  that  careful  observations  of 
late  years  have  shown  that  many  cases  come  on  insidiously  in  the  course 
of,  or  during  convalescence  from  pneumonia.  4.  A  certain  proportion 
of  cases  of  tubercular  pleurisy  become  purulent  at  an  early  period 

As  regards  the  micro-organisms  associated  with  pleurisy,  pneumococci 
have  been  found  in  many  instances  in  cases  of  empyema,  and  these  as 
a  rule,  run  a  favourable  course.  Streptococci  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
secondary  cases,  associated  with  septic  infection.  In  a  few  instances 
psorosperms  have  been  found  in  the  exudation.  Tubercle  bacilli  are 
present  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  connection  with  tubercular 
pleurisy. 

Predisposing  causes. — But  little  can  be  stated  definitely  on  this 
point..  Many  would  regard  most  of  the  causes  already  mentioned  as 
merely  predisposing  the  pleura  to  be  attacked  by  micro-organisms. 
Pleurisy  often  occurs  in  persons  apparently  in  excellent  health ;  but  it 
may  certainly  be  predisposed  to  by  debility  and  other  general  condi- 
tions. It  is  very  common  in  children,  but  may  occur  at  any  age. 
Primary  pleurisy  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  during  the  colder  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  already  intimated,  the  exact  morbid 
changes  and  products  vary  in  acute  pleurisy  ;  while  the  extent  of  the 
disease  also  differs  considerably  in  different  cases. 

In  a  good  proportion  of  cases  dry  or  fibrinous  pleurisy  occurs,  which  is 
generally  limited  to  a  very  small  patch,  this  being  covered  with  exuda- 
tion, an  adhesion  soon  forming  ;  but  occasionally  attended  with  extensive 
formation  of  lymph,  with  little  or  no  fluid-effusion. 

When  acute  pleurisy  is  at  all  extensive,  and  runs  a  regular  course, 
it,  like  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes,  is  characterized  by 
the  stages  of  vascularization;  lymph-exudation;  fluid-effusion;  absorp- 
tion ;  and  adhesion.    The  costal  pleura  seems  to  be  first  affected  as  a 
rule.    At  the  outset  the  anatomical  characters  include  bright  redness 
from  capillary  injection,  often  with  spots  of  extravasation;  dryness 
and  loss  of  polish  of  the  membrane  ;  with  thickening,  cloudiness,  and 
diminution,  in  consistence.    Then  lymph-exudation  covers  the  surface 
more  or  less  extensively,  varying  in  quantity  and  characters,  and  being 
usually  stratified.    A  sero-fibrinous  fluid  begins  to  accumulate  in  the 
pleural  sac,  in  some  cases  from  a  very  early  period,  in  which  float  fibrinous 
flocculi,  its  amount  varying  exceedingly,  and  it  may  be  so  abundant  as 
to  fill  the  sac  completely,  and  distend  the  side  of  the  chest  to  a  great 
degree.    It  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  either  clear  or  slightly 
turbid.    In  exceptional  cases  it  is  dark  brown.    More  or  less  blood  may 
be  present  under  particular  circumstances — hwmorrliagic  pleurisy.  Gas 
may  also  be  found  in  the  pleural  cavity,  which  has  not  entered  from 
without,  being  then  probably  due  to  decomposition.    The  epithelial 
cells  of  the  membrane  undergo  proliferation,  and  the  newly-formed 
cells  are  seen  on  microscopical  examination  in  (lie  exudation  and  fluid; 
leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles  may  also  be  present  in  the  effusion 
in  varying  numbers.    If  the  termination  is  favourable,  the  fluid  is 
absorbed,  much  of  the  exudation  is  also  taken  up  after  undergoing 
degenerative  changes,  while  the  remainder  becomes  organized  into 
adhesions  and  agglutinations,  these  also  sometimes  developing  from 
papillary  vascular  growths  which  arise  from  the  sub-epithelial  tissue. 
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The  effusion,  however,  is  not  always  absorbed,  or  only  partially,  and 
persists  more  or  less  as  a  chronic  condition  ;  or  it  may  return  after 
removal  by  operation. 

Empyema. — In  this  condition  the  pleural  cavity  contains  a  more  or 
k  >>  sero-pnrulent  or  actually  purulent  fluid,  which  is  either  primary,  or 
follows  a  simple  sero-fibrinous  effusion.  Tts  quantity  also  varies  greatly. 
It  mav  present  fibrinous  flocculi ;  or  be  uniformly  thick  and  creamy. 
Generally  it  has  a  sweetish  odour,  but  may  be  more  or  less  foetid.  An 
empyema  may  point  externally,  or  burst  in  various  directions.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  pus  may  be  absorbed  in  course  of 
time.  The  pleural  membrane  tends  to  become  greatly  thickened  in 
chronic  cases  ;  and  erosions  may  be  evident  on  the  costal  surface.  When 
morbid  inflammatory  products  are  left  behind  in  the  cavity  they  are 
liable  to  become  caseous,  or  may  even  calcify  ;  and  this  particularly 
applies  to  the  remains  of  pus. 

In  eases  of  marked  pleurisy  there  is  generally  more  or  less'  exudation 
into  the  subserous  cellular  tissue.  In  exceptional  instances  pus  has  been 
found  in  the  lymph-channels  beneath  the  pulmonary  layer  of  the  pleura  ; 
external  to  the  parietal  layer,  infiltrating  the  intercostal  muscles  ;  or  in 
the  mediastinal  cellular  tissue.  In  most  instances  the  interlobar  serous 
surfaces  are  involved,  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  agglutination  of  the 
lobes  of  the  lung. 

When  fluid  of  any  kind  collects  in  the  pleural  cavity  it  affects  neigh- 
bouring structures  more  or  less  seriously.  The  lung,  if  not  previously 
consolidated,  is  first  floated  forwards  and  relaxed,  and  afterwards 
compressed,  the  lower  lobe  being  first  affected,  until  ultimately  it 
becomes  completely  airless  and  carnified.  If  the  pressure  is  soon 
removed,  the  lung  will  expand  again  ;  otherwise  it  is  in  danger  of 
being  rendered  permanently  useless,  or  of  undergoing  further  destruc- 
tive changes. 

When  there  is  abundant  effusion,  the  neighbouring  organs  will  be 
found  displaced,  especially  the  heart  in  cases  of  left  pleurisy.  This  is 
partly  due  to  pressure  ;  pai'tly  to  elastic  traction  on  the  part  of  the  lung 
which  is  free  to  act.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  affirms  that  the  axis  of  the 
heart  can  never  diverge  beyond  the  vertical  line,  or  only  to  a  very 
alight  degree,  so  that  the  apex  does  not  point  to  the  right,  which  is  con- 
tradictory of  the  statements  made  by  other  observers.  Osier,  as  the  result 
of  his  observations,  also  states  that  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  which  in  no  case  was  to  the  right  of  the  mid-sternal  line ;  and 
that  the  relative  position  of  apex  and  base  is  usually  maintained.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  general  venous  system  are  often  overloaded. 
In  right-sided  pleurisy  with  effusion  the  liver  is  depressed  in  various 
degrees. 

■There  are  a  few  special  peculiarities  to  be  noted  in  relation  to  the 
distribution  and  localization  of  the  morbid  changes  in  pleurisy,  which 
are  occasionally  met  with.  It  may  be  mainly  or  entirely  diaphragmatic, 
this  being  usually  a  "dry  pleurisy,"  but  a  circumscribed  effusion,  sero- 
nbnnons  or  purulent,  may  form  on  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
Loculatfd  or  encysted  pleurisy  is  also  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
pleura  sometimes,  especially  in  empyema,  the  fluid  being  limited  by 
Old  adhesions  or  by  recent  lymph,  and  there  may  be  many  such  accumu- 
lations communicating  with  each  other.  A  collection  of  fluid  sometimes 
forms  between  the  lobes  of  a  lung.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
pleurisy  only  affects  one  side,  but  occasionally  it  is  bilateral 
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Pleurisy  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  other  morbid  conditions 
either  in  the  chest,  or  in  some  remote  part.  Cerebral  abscess  appears 
to  he  not  uncommou  as  a  consequence  of  empyema. 

Symptoms. — In  all  serous  inflammations  the  symptoms  observed 
may  be  of  three  kinds,  namely,  first,  those  directly  due  to  the  affection 
of  the  membrane  itself,  and  of  the  tissues  immediately  adjoining- 
secondly,  those  resulting  from  the  mechanical  interference  with  the 
neighbouring  organs  and  structures  produced  by  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts ;  and,  thirdly,  those  indicating  constitutional  disturbance.  Much 
variety  is  presented  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  and 
that  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  complaint.'  In 
those  instances  where  there  is  merely  "a  localized  patch  of  "dry 
pleurisy,"  the  one  prominent  symptom  is  a  painful  sensation  usually 
described  as  a  "  stitch  in  the  side,"  which  may  be  very  severe,  increased 
by  breathing  deeply  or  coughing,  as  well  as  often  by  pressure,  the  patient 
being  disposed  to  lean  towards  the  affected  side,  which  is  kept  as  much 
at  rest  as  possible.  There  are  no  general  symptoms.  Painful  or  un- 
pleasant rubbing  sensations  during  respiration  may  also  be  the  only 
symptoms  experienced  in  extensive  dry  pleurisy. 

A  typical  case  of  acute  primary  pleurisy  with  effusion  has  the  follow- 
ing clinical  history.  At  the  outset  chills  are  generally  felt,  not  of  a 
severe  character  ;  accompanied  or  soon  followed  by  certain  local  and 
general  symptoms. 

Local. — Acute  pain  is  felt,  usually  in  the  infra-mammary  or  infra- 
axillary  region,  of  a  dragging,  catching,  or  stitch-like  character, 
increased  by  breathing  or  coughing,  and  often  attended  with  superficial 
or  deep  tenderness.  The  sharpness  of  the  pain  is  often  evidenced  in  the 
expression,  posture,  and  mode  of  breathing  of  the  patient.  Respiration 
is  carried  on  in  a  hurried,  shallow,  and  irregular  manner,  but  there  is  no 
actual  dyspnoea  at  first,  and  the  number  of  respirations  is  rarely  above 
from  30  to  35  per  minute.  Later  on  evident  dyspnoea  is  observed,  should 
much  fluid  be  poured  out,  which  varies  in  its  degree,  being  in  some 
cases  very  severe  or  even  urgent,  and  it  may  amount  to  orthopneea. 
Cough  is  generally  present,  though  the  patient  tries  to  repress  it ;  it  is 
short  and  hacking,  generally  dry,  or  at  least  unattended  with  any  char- 
acteristic expectoration.  Sometimes  a  cough  is  excited  by  making  the 
patient  sit  up  or  bend  forward.  At  first  the  patient  usually  prefers  to 
lie  on  the  affected  side,  but  later  on  there  is  no  uniformity,  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  patients  with  one  pleura  full  of  fluid  habitually  rest  on 
the  healthy  side. 

General. — Pj'rexia  is  observed,  but  the  temperature  is  not  high  as  a 
rule,  and  has  no  typical  course.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  varying  usually 
from  90  to  120,  full  and  bounding,  but  very  compressible.  The  pulse- 
respiration  ratio  is  altered  somewhat,  but  not  to  any  marked  degree- 
There  is  but  little,  if  any,  prostration.  Disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  headache,  and  other  symptoms  associated  with  the  febrile  state 
are  present  in  various  degrees.    The  urine  may  be  slightly  albuminous. 

In  favourable  oases  of  pleurisy  the  symptoms  subside  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  effusion  becomes  more  or  less  speedily  absorbed.  Should  this 
event  not  happen,  the  only  remaining  symptom  in  many  instances  is 
more  or  less  shortness  of  breath,  even  when  there  is  abundant  fluid  i" 
the  pleura.  The  formation  of  pus  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  repeated 
rigors,  but  certainly  this  is  not,  always  t  he  ease.  Fever,  however,  is  likely 
to  be  higher,  and  more  persistent,  but  irregular;  and  will  probably  be 
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accompanied  with  sweating,  progressive  wasting  and  anaemia,  and 
iucre-iSin"  weakness.  Perforation  into  the  bronchi  is  attended  with 
profuse  expectoration  of  purulent  fluid,  which  may  he  repeated  at  m- 

U  Varieties.— It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  extensive  pleuritic 
effnsion  may'occur  without  any  particular  symptoms  attracting  attention 
to  the  chest— latent  pleurisy;  and  this  event  is  especially  liable  to  happen 
secondary  pleurisy,  or  when  the  complaint  occurs  in  children,  but  it 
may  be  observed  in  any  case.  The  occurrence  of  empyema  in  young 
subjects  may  only  be  indicated  by  general  symptoms,  such  as  gradual 
wasting,  a  peculiar  ana?mia,  an  earthy  complexion,  weakness,  irregular 
fever  with  sweating,  and  clubbing  of  the  finger  ends.  Bilateral  pleurisy 
is  necessarily  a  serious  condition,  and  if  at  all  extensive,  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  dangerous  dyspnoea.  Diaphragmatic  pleurisy  gives  rise  to 
very  severe  pain  around  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  and  also  interferes 
markedly  with  the  act  of  breathing,  which  becomes  entirely  thoracic. 
It  is  said  that  the  pain  is  intensified  by  pressure  at  the  point  of  insertion 
of  the  diaphragm  to  the  10th  rib.  Attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea  and  of 
an  anginal  nature  have  been  described  in  diaphragmatic  plearisy. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  early  stages  of  pleurisy,  or  in  the  dry 
variety,  the  only  reliable  physical  signs  are  : — 1.  Diminished  respiratory 
movements  on  the  affected  side,  on  account  of  pain.  2.  Friction-fremitus, 
-which  is  comparatively  rare.  3.  Friction-sound,  at  first  slight  and  graz- 
ing, but  becoming  much  louder  when  lymph  has  been  deposited.  These 
friction-signs  are  usually  limited,  it  may  be  to  a  small  area ;  but  they 
inav  be  observed  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  side. 

The  signs  attending  the  stage  of  fluid-effusion  are  usually  quite  char- 
acteristic, being,  however,  considerably  modified  by  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid,  and  its  mode  of  accumulation.    As  a  rule  the  evidences  of  effusion 
are  first  observed  over  the  lower  part  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  and  they 
extend  upwards  more  or  less  rapidly.    1.  The  side  becomes  enlarged  to  a 
variable  degree,  and  the  spaces  are  often  specially  affected,  being  either 
flattened  or  bulged  out.    In  some  instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  use 
the  cyrtometer.   2.  Movement  is  diminished  or  almost  completely  annulled. 
•3.  Vocal  fremitus  is  deficient  or  absent  below,  in  excess  above,  unless  the 
pleura  is  full  of  fluid  ;  there  being  frequently  an  abrupt  transition  from 
the  one  condition  to  the  other,  particularly  in  front.    4.  Fluctuation  vasty 
occasionally  be  detected  by  digital  examination.    5.  Percussion-sound  is 
'inil  over  the  area  of  the  fluid.    Beginning  below,  the  dulness  may 
ultimately  extend  over  the  whole  side,  and  beyond  the  middle  line  for 
some  distance.    If  the  patient  has  assumed  the  recumbent  posture  at 
an  early  period,  dulness  is  sometimes  noticed  over  the  whole  of  the  back, 
before  any  alteration  in  percussion-sound  is  observed  in  front.    It  may 
possibly  be  movable  with  a  change  of  posture  of  the  patient;  this  is 
nor.  a  reliable  sign,  and  is  seldom  of  much,  if  any,  practical  value.  In  some 
instances  Skodaic  resonance  can  be  elicited  under  the  clavicle  at  a  certain 
Stage  of  the  effusion,  and  the  transition  from  dulness  to  this  sound  may 
be  quite  abrupt;  occasionally  percussion  elicits  a  kind  of  cracked-pot 
sonnd  over  this  region.    6.  Breath-sounds  are  absent  or  feeble  below; 
exaggerated  or  even  blowing  or  tubular  above.    7.  Friction-sound  may 
or  may  not,  be  heard  at  the  margin  of  the  dulness.    8.  Vocal  resonance 
h  diminished  or  annulled  below,  increased  above,  the  change  from  the 
one  to  the  ot  her  being  often  marked.   J'JgojJioni/  is  heard  in  many  cases, 
especially  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula.    Dr.  Baoolli  has  affirmed  that, 
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in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion,  if  the  whispered  voice  is  conducted  well 
through  the  thickness  of  the  fluid,  and  is  pectoriloquous  in  character 
the  effusion  is  serous;  if  it  is  ill-conducted  or  inaudible,  the  fluid  lg| 
purulent.    I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  that  this  sign  js  DJ 
no  means  pathognomonic.    9.  Displacement  of  organs,  especially  of  the' 
heart,  is  an  important  evidence  of  pleuritic  effusion.    The  cardiacmove- 
ments  may  be  noticed  far  over  on  the  right  side  in  cases  of  left  pleurisy 
while  the  sounds  are  very  loud  iu  this  direction.    These  movements  are' 
however,  connected  with  the  right  ventricle.    The  diaphragm,  with  the 
liver,  spleen,  or  stomach,  may  also  be  obviously  depressed.     \  basic 
cardiac  murmur  may  be  due  to  displacement  of  the  heart  by  pleuritic 
effusion.    10.  Rarely  succussion  gives  rise  to  a  splashing  sensation  or 
sound,  due  to  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleura. 

Absorption  may  be  traced  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  signs  just 
described,  and  their  restoration  to  the  normal ;  often  accompanied  witli 
the  development  of  a  loud  redux  friction-sound,  and  sometimes  with 
friction- fremitus.  More  or  less  duluess  may  continue  for  some  time.  In 
favourable  cases  the  lung  expands,  and  the  affected  side  resumes  its  proper 
form  and  dimensions.  The  heart  occasionally  remains  in  its  abnormal 
jjosition,  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  adhesion  between  the  pericardium 
and  the  adjacent  surface  ;  or  goes  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction ;  or 
lies  more  or  less  freely  movable  in  the  chest. 

In  bilateral  pleurisy  the  signs  of  fluid  are  observed  on  both  sides.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  limited  in  the  loculated  variety,  which  exception- 
ally causes  local  bulging.  Empyema  sometimes  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface,  and  even  points  like  an  abscess ;  or  in  rare  instances  it  exhibits 
pulsation  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart.  Should  a  puru- 
lent collection  open  into  the  bronchi,  rales  will  be  heard  over  tbe 
corresponding  lung.  In  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  there  may  he  no 
physical  signs,  except  cessation  of  all  abdominal  movements  during 
respiration. 

In  children  some  important  modifications  of  the  ordinary  physical 
signs  of  pleuritic  effusion  are  noticed.  The  chest  beiug  markedly  yield- 
ing, is  dilated  considerably  and  at  a  very  early  period,  while  the  organs 
are  comparatively  less  interfered  with  than  in  adults.  Bronchial  or 
tubular  breathing  and  vocal  resonance  often  persist  even  when  there  is 
an  extensive  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  as  judged  by 
the  dulness.  Sometimes  both  the  percussion-sound  and  the  breathing 
have  a  tubular  qiiality.  These  unusual  signs  are  noticed  in  adults  in 
exceptional  instances. 

Old  adhesions  resulting  from  previous  attacks  influence  the  signs  oi 
pleurisy  considerably;  as  well  as  morbid  conditions  of  the  lung  or  othei 
structure  with  which  it  may  be  associated. 

Terminations. — 1.  Recovery  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  pleurisy,  after  absorption  or  removal  by  operation  of  any  fluid,  the 
lung  expanding  fairly,  but.  remaining  more  or  less  adherent.  Death 
is  a  rare  event,  unless  the  pleurisy  is  bilateral,  or  is  associated  witli 
some  serious  constitutional  or  local  disease.  It  may  happen,  howcvei. 
from  the  mere  mechanical  effects  of  the  fluid-effusion,  accompanied  witn 
pulmonary  congestion  and  oedema ;  and  there  is  a  danger  of  sudden 
death  should -there  be  urgent  dyspnoea,  or  should  the  heart  be  much  em- 
barrassed. This  untoward  termination  may  be  due  to  syncope,  degenei  a- 
tion  of  the  heart-muscle,  cardiac  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  p u  - 
monary  artery,  oedema  of  the  lung  on  the  unaffected  side,  or,  it 
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.      ^Wioal  interference  with  the  circulation,  owing  to  dis- 
m?  i    ht'r  or  twisting  of  the  great  vessels.    Sudden  death 
,,:icement  o  the  ^art  01  t         fem.isieS)\nd  the  effusion  is  usually 

X  e^ni  ^  generally  due  to   some   movement  or  effort. 
-'Transition  into  some  form  of  chronic  pleurisy  is  not  uncommon 
Gnosis  -Individual  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  present  considerable 

•  S  asieeards  the  difficulty  of  their  diagnosis.  In  many  instances 
rile  course  of  events  is  obvious  enough,  the  mode  of  onset,  symptoms 

•  d  physical  signs  being  quite  characteristic.  When  there  is  initial 
SLfi&pab  in  the  side,  it  may  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  at  first 
to  d^neuish  this  from  pain  due  to  some  affection  of  the  chest-walls, 

,  acute  pneumonia,  or  to  other  conditions,  but  adequate  attention  to  its 
characters  and  intensity,  to  the  nature  and  progress  of  other  symptoms, 
and  to  the  physical  signs  will,  as  a  rule,  soon  clear  up  any  uncertainty. 
Latent  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  or  empyema  can  only  be  positively 
recognized  by  physical  examination,  and  then  they  are  easily  diagnosed 
as  a  rale,  though  difficulties  may  be  met  with  in  children,  and  also  when 
pleuritic  effusion  and  pneumonic  consolidation  co-exist.  Under  these 
rircumstances  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle  is  of  great  value ;  as  well 
as  when  it  is  necessary  to  determine  positively  the  nature  of  any  doubt- 
ful fluid-accumulation  in  the  pleura.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  as 
a  rule  in  distinguishing  an  inflammatory  effusion  from  mere  hydrothorax, 
which  will  be  subsequently  described.  Very  rarely  some  collection  of 
fluid  within  the  abdomen  bursts  into  the  pleura,  and  then  the  case  must 
be  considered  in  all  its  relationships  ;  a  hydatid-tumour  or  an  abscess  in 
the  liver  must  be  specially  remembered  in  this  connection.  It  must  be 
.noted  that  acute  pleurisy  may  supervene  upon  some  previous  chronic 
thoracic  disease,  especially  phthisis  :  or  that  an  acute  attack  may  com- 
plicate some  old  pleuritic  condition.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
physical  signs  may  be  by-no-means  easy  to  interpret.  In  relation  to 
diagnosis,  it  must  be  noted  that  cases  of  limited  dry  pleurisy  should  not 
be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  and  these  can  only  be  made  out  by  very 
careful  and  systematic  examination  of  the  affected  side  in  suspected 
cases.  As  special  conditions  to  be  distinguished  from  pleural  effusion 
in  particular  instances  may  be  mentioned  pericardial  effusion  ;  malignant 
disease  of  the  lung  or  other  intra- thoracic  tumours  ;  hydatids  of  the 
pleura ;  and  subphrenic  abscess. 

Prognosis. — This  involves  not  only  the  immediate  result  of  acute 
pleurisy,  but  also  its  ultimate  effects.  Primary  pleurisy  ought  to  ter- 
minate favourably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  detected  at  an  early 
period,  and  properly  managed.    It  is  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the 

•  Boant  of  fluid  poured  out;  to  the  time  that  it  has  remained  in  the 
pleural  cavity  ;  and  to  its  purulent  nature.  Severe  dyspnoea  and  serious 
interference  with  the  heart  are  dangerous  indications.  The  thermometer 
'aay  be  of  use  in  helping  towards  a  prognosis.  Pleurisy  secondary  to 
low  febrile  or  other  diseases  is  very  grave  ;  also  when  it  is  tubercular; 
rod  when  it  occurs  in  advanced  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism.  Bilateral 
pleurisy  with  much  effusion  is  necessarily  highly  dangerous. 

I >  charge  of  an  empyema  through  the  lung  is  generally  regarded  as 
:  mart  untoward  termination,  but  I  have  known  cases  do  remarkably 
v,;ll  after  this  event,.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
F'vi  1  rnorinry  phthisis  being  set  up  after  pleurisy,  apart  from  any  original 
tobenntlar  mischief.  The  modern  treatment  of  pleurisy  has  certainly 
eonsiderably  improved  the  prognosis  of  this  disease. 
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Treatment. — The  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  management  of 
pleurisy  must  differ  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  it  is  most  important 
to  avoid  following  any  routine  practice.    The  ultimate  objects  to  be  I 
aimed  at  are  not  merely  to  save  the  patient's  life,  but  to  restore  the  I 
parts  affected  to  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible. 

The  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pleurisy 
are  : — 1.  To  subdue  the  inflammation,  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
lymph  and  fluid  poured  out.  2.  To  promote  the  absorption  of  these 
morbid  products  as  rapidly  as  possible.  3.  To  remove  them  in  some 
other  way  if  they  cannot  be  absorbed.  4.  To  relieve  symptoms.  5.  To 
support  the  strength  and  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  patient.  6.  To 
obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  injurious  effects  of  the  pleurisy, 
especially  upon  the  lung. 

1.  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  an  acute  pleurisy 
which  comes  under  observation  in  the  early  stage,  is  to  keep  the  struc- 
tures affected  in  as  complete  a  state  of  rest  as  possible.  For  this  pur- 
pose  I  have  for  a  long  time  advocated  the  practice  of  mechanically  fixing 
the  side  affected,  and  thus  limiting  or  preventing  its  movements.  The 
following  is  the  method  which  I  adopt : — Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  spread 
on  some  thick  material,  from  three  to  four  inches  wide  and  of  sufficient 
length,  are  applied  round  the  affected  side  from  mid-spine  to  mid- 
sternum  or  a  little  beyond.  These  are  laid  on  over  a  variable  extent 
of  the  chest,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  it  being 
sometimes  necessary  to  include  the  whole  side.  It  is  best  to  make 
the  application  from  below  upwards,  and  to  fix  most  of  the  strips 
of  plaster  in  an  oblique  direction  rather  than  hoi'izontally.  The 
patient  being  directed  to  expire  deeply,  a  strip  is  fixed  at  mid-spine 
and  drawn  tightly,  firmly,  and  evenly  round  the  side,  in  the  direction  of 
the  ribs,  that  is,  a  little  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  forwards ; 
then  another  strip  is  laid  on  across  this,  also  extending  from  mid-spine 
to  mid-sternum,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  obliquely  upwards 
and  forwai'ds  across  the  course  of  the  ribs  ;  the  third  is  to  follow  the 
direction  of  the  first,  over-lapping  about  half  its  width,  the  fourth  that 
of  the  second,  and  so  on  in  alternate  directions,  until  the  entire  side  is 
included  if  required.  Finally,  it  is  well  to  apply  two  or  three  strips 
horizontally  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  form  a  superficial  supporting 
layer  ;  and  one  or  two  may  also  be  passed  from  behind  forwards  over 
the  shoulder,  these  being  kept  down  by  another  strip  fixed  round  the 
side  across  their  ends.  In  my  experience  the  good  effects  realized  by 
this  method  of  treatment,  when  efficiently  carried  out,  have  been  as 
follows: — (1.)  In  cases  of  limited  dry pleurisyit  gives  almost  invariably 
complete  and  immediate  relief,  so  that  patients  can  breathe  and  cough 
comfortably,  and  are  able  to  follow  their  occupations  without  any  diffi- 
culty, which  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  those  who  arc 
obliged  to  work.  (2.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  quantity  oi 
inflammatory  products  poured  out  will  be  limited  by  maintaining  the 
parts  in  a  state  of  rest.  I  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
result  has  been  attained  in  several  instances  of  early  pleurisy  which 
have  come  under  my  notice.  (3.)  The  rest  and  pressure  may  also 
promote  absorption,  and  I  have  found  this  mode  of  treatment  decidedly 
efficacious  in  aiding  the  removal  of  moderate  pleuritic  effusion. 
(4.)  Occasionally  cases  of  pleurisy  come  under  observation,  in  which 
there  is  extensive  exudation  of  lymph,  with  little  or  no  fluid,  and  (his 
remains  as  a  chronic  condition,  causing  palpable  fremitus,  attended 
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with  most  unpleasant  sensations  to  the  patient.     The  only  curative 
e„l  that  can  be  attained  is  to  bring  about  adhesion  of  the  surfaces 
the  pleura,  and  strapping  the  chest  will  most  certainly  effect  this 

^Venesection  is.  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  ever  required  in  pleurisy  ;  but 
there  may  be  no  objection  to  the  application  of  a  tew  leeches,  if  the 
Sin  is  severe,  and  the  patient  in  good  condition.  Calomel  is  a  drug 
which  had  better  be  avoided,  except  as  an  aperient.  In  cases  ot  a 
sthenic  t  vpe  it  might  be  advisable  in  the  early  stage  to  administer,  under 
m-ooer  supervision,  cardio-vascnlar  depressants,  such  as  aconite,  veratrum 
viride  or  tartar  emetic  in  small  doses,  which  may  be  given  in  some 
Milne  mixture.  Opium  is  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
pain  and  procuring  sleep,  Dover's  powder  being  a  very  useful  prepara- 
tion •  or  morphine  may  be  injected  subcutaneously  in  severe  cases  lhe 
application  of  cold  to  the  chest  has  been  advocated  m  pleurisy,  and  may 
nossiblv  be  beneficial  in  some  cases.  _  :< 

2  Should  there  be  effusion  into  the  pleura— and  this  is  often  the  con- 
dition found  when  the  patient  comes  under  observation— the  first  point 
to  be  determined  is  whether  any  measures  should  be  taken  with  the 
view  of  promoting  absorption  of*  the  fluid  ?    If  so,  attention  to  diet  is 
required  in  the  first  instance.    A  dry  diet  has  been  specially  advocated, 
the  patient  avoiding  liquids  as  much  as  possible,  and  undoubtedly  this 
plan  proves  useful  in  some  cases.    On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  milk- 
diet  hasbeenfound  of  decided  value  in  other  instances.  Counter-irritation 
applied  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  affected  side  is.  m  my  opinion, 
of  treat  service  not  uncommonly  in  aiding  the  absorption  of  pleuritic 
effusion.      The  application  of  a  blister  often  produces  excellent  re- 
sults, and  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary.    Applications  of  iodine  are 
also  employed,  but  in  my  experience  they  are  not  nearly  so  efficient,  and 
certainlv  should  not  be  unduly  prolonged.    I  have  met  with  several 
instance's  in  which  strapping  the  side,  as  already  described,  has  certainly 
appeared  to  aid  absorption  when  the  fluid  was  not  abundant.  Another 
local  method  of  treatment  is  to  employ  friction  with  some  stimulating 
liniment,  and  this  is  especially  useful  during  the  later  period,  when  most 
of  the  fluid  has  been  taken  up,  but  a  little  still  remains.    Agents  which 
act  on  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys  are  usually  relied  upon  as  the  most 
efficient  means  for  promoting  absorption  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion. 
The  administration  of  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  digitalis 
caffeine,  or  other  diuretics,  is  sometimes  undoubtedly  beneficial.  Powerful 
purgatives  are  of  questionable  value,  and  should  be  employed  with 
caution,  if  at  all ;  but  Osier  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  administratis 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  in  the  morning 
on  the  principle  advocated  by  Dr.  Matthew  Hay  in  relation  to  dropsy 
Repeated  vapour  or  hot-air  baths  have  proved  serviceable  in  sonu 
instances  nnder  my  care.     Jaborandi  and  pilocarpine  have  also  been 
emploved  successfully,  on  account  of  their  diaphoretic  action.  Tincture 
of  perchloridc  of  iron  in  full  doses  has,  in  my  experience,  proved  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  many  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion. 

3.  The  removal  of  pleuritic  effusion  by  paracentesis  thoracis  is  now 
almost  universally  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  method  of  treatment 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not 
1";  thoughtlessly  adopted  as  a  routine  measure.  Unless  there  are  urgent 
symptoms  calling  for  immediate  removal  of  the  fluid,  no  case  of  pleuritic- 
effusion,  either-  acute  or  even,  as  judged  by  the  history,  of  a  month  or 
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twos  duration,  should  he  thus  dealt  with,  until  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  procure  absorption,  especially  if  appropriate  treatment  has  not 
been  previous lv  earned  out.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my  notice 
m  winch  I  fully  anticipated  that  paracentesis  would  be  required  but 
where  the  effusion  rapidly  and  completely  disappeared  under  treatment 
In  certain  cases  also  the  removal  of  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid  bv 
means  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  leads  to  the  absorption  of  a  consider- 
able effusion,  even  where  medicinal  treatment  has  previously  failed  and 
this  method  is  particularly  useful  in  recent  cases,  where  the  effusion  is 
small  or  moderate  in  amount. 

The  subject  of  operative  interference  in  relation  to  pleuritic  effusion 
especially  when  persistent,  has  now  become  such  an  extensive  one  as 
regards  details,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  it  fully  in  this  work 
and  only  some  of  the  more  general  principles  can  be  alluded  to  Indeed' 
m  many  cases  the  treatment  belongs  practically  to  the  domain  of 
surgery. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  strict  rules  as  to  the  cases  in  which 
paracentesis  is  indicated,  but  the  following  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
circumstances  under  which  this  method  of  treatment  is  called  for — 
1.  Whenever  there  is  a  large  effusion  accompanied  with  dangerous 
symptoms,  namely,  severe   dyspnoea,  and   especially  orthopnea;  a 
tendency  to  cyanosis;  or  symptoms  indicating  serious  interference  with 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  threatening  syncope.    In  such  cases  delay 
is  highly  dangerous,  as  sudden  death  may  occur  at  any  moment,  and  the 
relief  which  follows  the  removal  of  the  fluid  is  usually  very  marked. 
±  In  cases  of  considerable  effusion,  which,  after  a  fair  trial,  does  not  yield 
to  treatment,  and  shows  no  signs  of  becoming  absorbed.    It  is  not 
practicable  to  indicate  the  exact  amount  which  calls  for  interference,  so 
much  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the  chest- 
walls,  the  effects  which  the  effusion  seems  to  produce,  and  other  circum- 
stances.   These  are  the  cases  which  give  most  difficulty  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.    3.  In  cases  of  double 
pleurisy,  when  the  total  fluid  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  space  equal  to 
half  the    united  dimensions  of   the   two  pleural  cavities  (Anstie). 
4.  When  the  fluid  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  purulent.    In  doubtful 
cases  an  exploratory  puncture  may  be  first  made.    5.  When  a  spon- 
taneous opening  has  formed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  and 
in  _  most  instances  where  an  empyema  has  burst  into  the  lung.  The 
existence  of  high  pyrexia,  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  marked  debility,  does  not 
contra-indicate  paracentesis  in  pleurisy,  and  the  removal  of  the  fluid 
often  causes  marked  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  operation,  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  employ 
the  asjeirateur  in  cases  of  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  in  using  it,  the  indications  for  its  withdrawal  being  severe  pain 
and  dyspnoea,  violent  cough,  or  the  escape  of  blood.  Southey's  trochars 
and  cannulas  have  also  been  found  useful  in  some  cases.  Failing  this, 
the  syphon-trochar  has  been  recommended.  Air  should  be  excluded 
from  the  pleural  cavity ;  and  strict  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served. The  operation  not  uncommonly  has  to  be  repeated,  and  recovery 
may  take  place  even  after  several  evacuations  of  the  fluid,  which  becomes 
gradually  less  and  less  in  amount.  In  cases  of  empyema  it  is  necessary 
under  different  circumstances  to  make  a  free  opening  ;  to  remove  por- 
tions of  the  libs;  or  to  empty  the  pleural  cavity  by  means  of  drainage- 
tubes. 
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In  oases  of  serous  effusion  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of 
*he  fluid  from  the  pleura;  hut  if  it  is  purulent,  as  much  as  possible 
Should  be  taken  away.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  owing  to  rigidity 
of  the  chest-walls,  or  binding  down  of  the  lung,  the  fluid  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled without  assistance.  Under  these  circumstances  special  operative 
measures  are  recommended.  Occasionally  in  cases  of  fistulous  empyema 
the  practice  is  adopted  of  introducing  stimulant  or  antiseptic  injec- 
tions into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  plan  of  washing  out  this  cavity  is 
.sometimes  resorted  to,  when  the  pus  is  foetid,  but  Barlow  and  Parker 
have  pointed  out  that  a  double  opening  dispenses  with  the  need  of  this 
painful  and  sometimes  dangerous  procedure  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  children,  and  they  affirm  that  if  it  should  be  required,  equal 
advantages  are  derived  by  placing  the  patient  daily  in  a  warm  bath, 
sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  upper  opening,  Condy's  fluid  or  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  previously  prepared  with  boiling  water  being- 
added  to  the  bath. 

The  spot  usually  selected  for  making  the  opening  in  performing 
paracentesis  thoracis  is  the  6th  or  7th  space,  about  the  mid-axillary  line  ; 
it  may  also  be  conveniently  made  just  outside  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
in  the  8th  space.  In  the  case  of  localized  effusion  the  opening  must 
correspond  to  the  centre  of  maximum  dulness ;  and  more  than  one 
puncture  may  be  needed  where  there  are  separate  and  distinct  purulent 
collections.. 

4.  The  chief  symptom  likely  to  call  for  special  attention  in  cases  of 
pleurisy  is  pain  in  the  side.  If  not  relieved  by  strapping,  the  quickest 
and  most  efficient  plan  is  to  employ  a  small  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphine.  The  application  of  leeches,  hot  fomentations,  linseed-meal 
poultices,  or  sinapisms  are  severally  indicated  in  appropriate  cases. 
Urgent  dyspnoea,  or  serious  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  action,  calls  for 
■paracentesis  usually.  Cough  must  be  relieved,  if  troublesome,  by  sedative 
remedies. 

5.  Patients  suffering  from  pleurisy  need  not  be  kept  low  as  regards 
diet,  but  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  to  be  given  at  first.  If  the  strength 
fails,  and  especially  should  the  disease  tend  to  become  chronic,  abundant 
nutritious  food  is  required,  with  wine  or  beer.  Quinine,  iron,  mineral 
acids,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  remedies  of  this  kind  are  also  very  useful 
at  this  time.  The  treatment  of  secondary  pleurisy  must  be  guided  by 
the  condition  with  which  it  is  associated.  Lowering  measures  are 
specially  to  be  avoided  in  this  class  of  cases. 

6.  It  is  most  important  to  pay  special  attention  to  cases  of  pleurisy 
during  the  period  of  convalescence,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  struc- 
tures within  the  thorax  to  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  leave  morbid  products  in  the  pleural  cavity  ;  and  every  effort  must 
he  made  to  expand  the  lung  properly,  and  to  make  the  adhesions  which 
form  as  loose  as  possible.  For  these  purposes  systematic  deep  respira- 
tion is  of  great  service;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
more  definite  "respiratory  gymnastics,"  to  inhalations  of  compressed  air, 
or  to  other  methods  of  expanding  the  lungs.  A  change  to  some  suitable 
health-resort  at  a  high  altitude  is  also  very  beneficial.  Patients  who 
have  suffered  from  severe  pleurisy  should  always  be  particularly  careful 
>n  guarding  against  cold  ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  chest  in  such 
cases  from  time  to  time  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
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II.  CHRONIC  PLEURISY. 

Chronic  pleurisy  is  an  expression  often  used  with  no  very  definite 
meaning,  and  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  briefly  the  main  facts  of  prac- 
tical importance  in  relation  to  this  subject.  The  conditions  which  may 
be  met  with  in  different  cases  include  : — I.  Extensive  dry  pleurisy 
with  firm  exudation,  which  in  exceptional  instances  may  continue  for  a 
long-time.  2.  Adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  more  or  less  extensive, 
or  even  universal,  sometimes  accompanied  with  much  thickening;  occa- 
sionally calcareous  plates  are  actually  formed.  3.  Persistent  'serous 
effusion,  or  one  recurring  again  and  again  after  removal  by  paracentesis. 
4.  Chronic  empyema  or  its  remains;  along  with  which  may  be  mentioned 
fistulous  empyema,  where  there  is  a  permanent  discharge  externally;  and 
those  cases  in  which  a  communication  with  the  lung  has  taken  place,  pus 
being  coughed  up  at  intervals.  Very  rarely  the  matter  escapes  in  some 
unusual  direction,  as  by  the  bowel.  5.  A  combination  of  two  or  more- 
of  these  conditions.  Localized  effusions  are  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  adhesions. 

iEtiology. — As  regards  their  mode  of  origin,  cases  of  chronic  pleurisy 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups  : — 1.  They  may  be  the  sequel 
of  a  definite  attack  of  acute  or  subacute  pleurisy,  or  of  pleuro-pneumonia,. 
leading  to  the  various  consequences  already  described.    More  or  less- 
adhesion  must  always  follow,  but  if  the  case  ends  favourably,  and  is  pro- 
perly treated,  this  is  of  little  or  no  moment.    In  a  large  number  of 
instances,  however,  important  changes  of  this  nature  do  remain  after 
acute  pleurisy,  interfering  with  the  movements  of  the  lung,  and  causing- 
retraction  of  the  chest-wall,  sometimes  to  a  very  marked  degree.  This 
is  especially  liable  to  happen  after  empyema.    2.  As  previously  stated,, 
both  simple  effusion  and  empyema  may  accumulate  in  a  latent  manner, 
and  some  of  these  cases  may  be  regarded  as  practically  chronic.  Re- 
curring sero-fibrinous  effusion  is  essentially  chronic,  but  this  occurs- 
chiefiy  in  tubei'cular  cases.    3.  There  certainly  is  a  chronic  primary 
dry  pleurisy,  leading  to  the  formation  of  adhesions,  usually  local,  but 
which  in  course  of  time  may  become  extensive,  often  not  recognized 
during  life,  but  found  at  post-mortem  examinations.    I  believe  that  this 
is  common  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung.    I  have  in  rare  instances  me'l 
with  extensive  dry  pleurisy,  presenting  obvious  clinical  signs  of  exuda- 
tion, and  quite  chronic.    In  one  instance  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
ultimately  to  strapping  the  side,  in  order  to  bring  about  adhesion  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  pleura,  as  the  patient  suffered  so  much  discomfort  on. 
account  of  the  sensations  and  sounds  produced  by  the  act  of  breathing. 
As  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  maintained 
that  there  is  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  which  gradually  leads  to  great 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  ultimately  invades  the  lung,  setting 
up  a  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  organ.    4.  Chronic  pleurisy  is  an  important 
condition  in  relation  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  also  in  connection  with 
tubercular  disease  of  the  pleura  itself,  or    ith  malignant  growths.  Ad- 
hesion of  the  lung  is  of  great  consequence  in    many  chronic  phthisical 
oases,  and  should  be  always  looked  for  in  their  clinical  examination. 
It  may  be  noted  hero  that  any  persistent  local  irritation,  such  as  thai 
caused  by  an  aneurism  or  a  solid  tumour,  -will  tend  to  excite  a  corre- 
sponding chronic  pleurisy  ;  and  the  same  result  may  occur  in  certain, 
chest-deformities. 
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Symptoms.— Chronic  pleuritic  conditions,  especially  marked  adhesions, 
not  uncommonly  give  rise  to  painful,  dragging,  or  other  unpleasant 
sensations  on  the' affected  side.  They  also  interfere  with  breathing, 
helping  to  cause  shortness  of  breath,  and  preventing  the  patient  from 
Era*  a  full  and  deep  inspiration.  Cough  is  made  decidedly  more 
difficult  and  ineffectual  in  cases  presenting  extensive  and  thick  adhesions, 
where  morbid  products  have  to  be  discharged  from  the  lung.  I  believe 
farther  that  they  may  excite  an  independent  cough.  Should  chronic 
empvema  communicate  with  the  lung,  there  will  be  purulent  expectora- 
tion^ intervals,  which  is  usually  very  offensive.  An  external  discharge 
from  the  pleura  will  be  evident  on  inspection.  The  implication  of 
different  nerves  in  an  adhesion  may  occasion  curious  remote  symptoms, 
such  as  flushing  or  sweating  of  one  side  of  the  face,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  or  laryngeal  symptoms  in  certain  cases  of  phthisis  with  apical 
adhesion.  Paralysis  of  the  arm  on  the  affected  side  has  been  known 
to  follow  chronic  empyema.  This  condition  is  also  occasionally  accom- 
panied with  oedema  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  chest. 

General  symptoms  may  be  entirely  absent  even  in  cases  of  universally 
adherent  and  much  thickened  pleura,  with  marked  retraction  of  the  side. 
In  other  instances  there  is  impaired  nutrition,  with  more  or  less  weak- 
ness. Should  an  effusion  become  chronic,  a  certain  degree  of  pyrexia 
often  persists,  with  frequent  and  weak  pulse,  as  well  as  wasting  and 
debility.  In  neglected  empyema,  or  when  this  discharges  through  an 
external  fistula  or  through  the  lung,  the  general  symptoms  are  more 
pronounced,  as  evidenced  by  well-marked  fever,  which  may  be  of  a 
li  hectic"  type;  decided  loss  of  flesh  and  anaemia;  and  much  weakness. 
Extreme  clubbing  of  the  finger-ends  is  noticed  in  exceptional  cases ;  and 
the  hair  may  become  lank  and  fall  off.  These  symptoms  are  rarely  seen, 
however,  nowadays,  thanks  to  earlier  and  more  effectual  treatment. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  symptoms  in  cases  of  chronic  pleurisy 
may  be  chiefly  due  to  the  condition  with  which  it  is  associated,  such  as 
pulmonary  phthisis ;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  disease 
may  supervene  upon  morbid  changes  affecting  the  pleura,  in  my  opinion 
not  necessarily  tubercular  in  their  origin. 

Physical  Signs.— These  can  be  only  very  briefly  alluded  to.  Chronic 
dry  pleurisy  is  recognized  by  friction-fremitus  and  sounds,  the  latter 
being  often  loud,  and  creaking  or  leathery  in  character.    Should  there 
be  effusion  of  any  kind,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  the  signs 
already  described.    In  a  pronounced  case  of  universally  adherent  and 
thickened  pleura  on  one  side,  where  the  lung  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
nnexpanded,  the  physical  signs  to  be  relied  on  are: — 1.  More  or  less 
retraction  of  the  side,  with  narrowing  of  the  interspaces  and  crowding 
together  of  the  ribs  ;  lowering  of  the  corresponding  shoulder  ;  diminu- 
tion of  all  the  diameters  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  thorax;  and  curvature 
of  the  spine,  usually  to  the  affected,  occasionally  to  the  healthy  side. 
2.  Marked  diminution  or  absence  of  respiratory  movements.    3.  Deficient- 
resonance  or  even  actual  dulness  in  parts.    4.  Feeble  or  absent  breath- 
sounds  over  the  side  generally  ;  or  in  some  parts  they  may  be  of  bronchial 
quality.     5.  Permanent  displacement  of  neighbouring  structures  not 
uncommonly,  especially  the  heart.    Many  cases  of  general  adhesion  of 
the  pleura,  without  retraction,  can  be  made  out  by  carefully  studying 
the  movements  of  respiration ;  by  the  weakness  of  the  breath-sounds  ; 
or  sometimes  by  the  presence  of  superficial  rales,  which  I  have  already 
described  as  "  adhesion  .rales."  Local  adhesions  can  also  not  uncommonly 
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be  determined,  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  by  due  attention  to 
shape,  respiratory  movements,  and  the  signs  elicited  by  percussion 
and  auscultation. 

Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  someform  of  chronic  pleurisy  is  usually 
obvious  enough,  when  satisfactory  physical  examination  is  made,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  conditions  coming  under  this  category  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  practice.  This  remark  applies  not  only  to 
effusion,  but  also  to  adhesions,  though  of  course  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  latter  cannot  be  positively  made  out,  even  when  of  consider- 
able extent.  It  is  often  important  to  recognize  the  association  of 
chronic  pleuritic  changes  with  lesions  affecting  the  lung  itself,  especially 
m  phthisis.  Cases  which  present  especial  difficulty  are  those  in  which 
the  conditions  in  the  pleura  are  of  different  kinds  ;  or  where  these  are 
associated  with  malignant  or  other  growths  in  the  chest.  The  possibility 
of  confounding  an  enlarged  and  solid  lung  with  chronic  pleural  effusion 
has  been  already  noticed,  and  rarely  presents  any  real  difficulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  retracted  side,  the  result  of  a 
simple  pleurisy,  from  that  due  to  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  or 
fibroid  phthisis,  to  malignant  disease,  or  to  collapse  of  a  lung  from  ob- 
struction of  a  bronchus.  In  exceptional  instances  hydrothorax  or  a 
mere  dropsical  effusion  into  the  pleura  is  unilateral,  and  then  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  any  absolute  distinction  between  it  and  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory effusion. 

Treatment. — Nothing  very  definite  can  be  stated  under  this  head. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  in  treatment  is  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  permanent  effects  of  pleurisy  from  becoming  serious  or 
troublesome.  Chronic  effusion  and  empyema  must  be'  dealt  with 
according  to  the  principles  already  discussed.    The  injurious  conse 


gymnastics  ':  judiciously  carried  out.  The  pain  or  discomfort  resulting 
from  such  adhesions  may  be  relieved  by  friction  with  liniments,  strapping 
the  side,  or  other  measures  suitable  for  different  cases.  Other  local  and 
general  symptoms  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.  Special  care 
is  needed  to  avoid  all  causes  likely  to  damage  the  lung,  when  it  is 
adherent,  and  to  attend  immediately  to  any  cough.  Antiseptic  inhala- 
tions are  useful  in  cases  where  an  empyema  has  opened  into  the  lung, 
and  there  is  expectoration  of  pus  at  intervals ;  these  cases  may,  how- 
ever, be  sometimes  successfully  operated  upon.  In  certain  chronic 
pleuritic  conditions  a  permanent  change  of  climate  is  indicated. 

III.  PERIPLEURITIS. 


It  is  desirable  to  notice  briefly  a  condition  thus  named  by  Wunderlich, 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  superficial  to  the  costal  pleura.  It  cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite 
cause,  but  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  micrococci.  The  complaint  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  men. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Peripleuritis  begins  definitely  with  a  chill, 
and  runs  the  course  of  a  febrile  disease.  There  is  local  pain  and  tender- 
ness, but  no  obvious  dyspnoea  or  cough.  The  physical  signs  are  in 
marked  cases  very  like  those  of  empyema,  but  the  protrusion  of  the 
chest-wall  is  greater;  normal  lung-tissue  containing  air  can  often  be 
demonstrated  beneath  the  enlargement,  and  the  mobility  of  the  lower 
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L-der  of  the  lung  persists  ;  the  wall  of  the  abscess  relaxes  on  inspira- 
tion and  becomes  tense  on  expiration  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  dis- 
Jdac'ement  of  neighbouring  organs.  Spontaneous  rupture  often  takes 
Place  externally,  very  rarely  into  the  pleura.  Acute  nephritis  has  been 
observed  in  several  cases  of  peripleuritis  as  a  complication. 

Treatment— This  is  entirely  surgical,  the  abscess  being  evacuated 
externally,  with  antiseptic  precautions. 

IT.  HYDROTHOR  AX- DROPSY.  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

jEtioiocry.— Hydrothorax  is  almost  always  a  part  of  general  dropsy . 
from  cardiac  or  renal  disease.    The  effusion  may  be  in  rare  instances  of 
an  active  kind,  associated  with  the  local  formation  of  cancer  or  tubercle. 

Anatomical  Characters. — More  or  less  clear  serous  fluid  is  found  in 
both  pleural  sacs  usually,  compressing  the  lungs  ;  occasionally  the  con- 
dition  is  unilateral.    There  are  no  obvious  signs  of  inflammation. 

Symptoms— Dyspnoea,  with  signs  of  deficient  blood-aeration,  are  the 
only  symptoms  of  hydrothorax,  resulting  from  mechanical  interference 
with  the  action  of  the  lungs  ;  and  there  is  generally  much  distress, 
because  this  condition  is  added  to  some  previous  serious  affection,  and 
because  both  sides  are  involved.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  fluid 
in  both  pleura?  usually  ;  not  excessive  in  amount ;  freely  movable ; 
without  friction-sound  or  fremitus  ;  while  there  is  no  displacement  of 
the  heart.  Rarely  the  signs  of  effusion  are  unilateral,  especially  when 
associated  with  tubercle  or  cancer. 

Diagnosis— As  a  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  hydro- 
thorax  from  pleurisy,  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs ;  its 
bilateral  distribution  ;  and  other  points  just  indicated.  When  unilateral 
it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  an  effusion  is  merely 
dropsical  or  inflammatory. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule  this  is  merely  a  part  of  the  general  treatment 
for  dropsy.  Dry-cupping  over  the  chest  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  some  instances.  In  certain  cases  paracentesis  might  possibly  be 
indicated,  in  order  to  afford  temporary  relief. 

V.  HEMOTHORAX— HEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE  PLEURA. 

iEtiology. — More  or  less  blood  may  be  mixed  with  pleuritic  effusion 
of  inflammatory  origin;  or  with  the  ordinary  serum,  should  there  be  a 
scorbutic  or  purpuric  condition  present,  The  accumulation  of  blood  in 
anv  quantity  in  the  pleura,  however,  is  due  to  one  of  the  following 
causes —1.  'Rupture  of  a  vessel  from  injury,  or  its  perforation  during 
operation.  2.  Bursting  of  an  aneurism,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  most 
interesting  example,  in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  between  the 
pillars  of  the  diaphragm  ruptured  into  the  left  pleural  cavity.  3.  Car- 
cinoma of  the  lung  giving  way  into  the  pleura.  4.  Diffuse  pulmonary 
haemorrhage,  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  lung.  5.  Cancer  of  the 
pleura  itself.    6.  Leucocythrcmia  in  rare  cases. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Dyspnoea  is  felt,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  bloorl  upon  the  lung;  this  being  accompanied  with  evidences  of 
loss  of  blood.  Death  may  occur  very  speedily.  The  physical  signs  are 
merely  those  of  pleuritic  accumulation,  either  liquid  or  solid,  according 
as  the  blood  remains  fluid  or  coagulates.    Possibly  a  diagnosis  might  bo 
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arrived  at  from  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
hcemorrhage  occurs;  its  mode  of  onset;  and  the  local  and  °-eneral 
symptoms,  with  the  signs  of  some  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  In  grave  cases,  however,  death  would  prohably  take  place 
before  any  opportunity  for  attempting  a  diagnosis  could  be  obtained. 

Treatment— In  most  non- traumatic  cases  of  hemothorax  nothing  can 
be  done  but  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest..  Of  course  if  the  bleedino-  js 
due  to  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  stop  it  by  surgical  means.  Para- 
centesis  may  possibly  be  demanded. 


VI.  PNEUMOTHORAX- HYDRO-  AND  PYO-PNEUMOTHORAX. 

iEtiology— 1.  Pneumothorax  of  any  clinical  importance  results  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  from  perforation  of  the  lung,  owing  to  the 
rupture  of  a  phthisical  cavity.  In  very  rare  cases  the  lung  gives  way  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  or  in  connection  with  emphysema,  abscess, 
an  infarct,  gangrene,  hydatids,  or  cancer;  or  the  air- vesicles  may  rupture 
from  violent  cough,  especially  in  cases  of  whooping-cough ;  or  a  collection 
of  air  or  blood  under  the  pulmonary  pleura  may  perforate  this  membrane. 
2.  Perforation  may  take  place  from  the  pleura,  into  the  lung,  in  connection 
with  empyema  or  abscess  of  the  chest-walls.  3.  Injury  may  lead  to 
pneumothorax,  namely,  direct  pei-foration  of  the  lung  from  without, 
laceration  by  fractured  ribs,  or  severe  contusion.  4.  The  stomach  or 
oesophagus  has  in  very  rare  instances  ruptured  into  the  pleura.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  those  cases  in  which  gas  is  present  in  the  pleural 
cavity  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  fluid. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  gas  in  the  pleura  generally  consists  of 
oxygen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrogen  in  variable  proportions  ;  with, 
under  some  circumstances,  foetid  constituents,  such  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  may  fill  the  pleural  sac  completely,  compressing  the 
lung  ;  or  is  sometimes  limited  by  adhesions.  The  gas  tends  to  excite 
inflammation,  the  resulting  effusion  being  either  serous  or  purulent, 
and  the  conditions  are  termed  respectively  hydro-pneumothorax  and 
pyo-pnenmothorax  ;  pus  may  also  escape  into  the  pleura  from  a  cavity  in 
the  lung. 

Symptoms. — It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  here  those  symptoms 
which  are  indicative  of  perforative  pneumothorax.  Usually  a  sudden, 
very  intense  pain  in  the  side  is  experienced ;  as  well  as  occasionally  a 
sensation  of  something  having  given  way,  and  of  fluid  pouring  out ; 
followed  by  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  signs  of  shock.  These  symploms  in 
many  instances  immediately  follow  a  violent  cough.  The  dyspncea  may 
temporarily  diminish,  or  it  steadily  increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  air  accumulated,  until  constant  or  paroxysmal  orthopncea  is  estab- 
lished. The  voice  becomes  feeble,  in  some  cases  to  complete  aphonia. 
Cough  is  often  rendered  difficult  and  ineffectual,  and  expectoration 
ceases.  Occasionally  there  is  much  hyperesthesia  of  the  side.  The 
pulse  is  frequent,  weak,  and  small,  but  breathing  being  hurried  out  of 
proportion,  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  altered.  The  patient  generally 
presents  an  anxious  and  distressed  aspect,  and  soon  evidences  of  apnoea 
become  apparent.  A  common  mode  of  decumbency  at  first  is  dorsal, 
with  the  head  raised,  and  the  body  inclined  to  the  sound  side  :  or  the 
patient  may  assume  a  kneeling  posture,  supported  on  the  elbows.  In 
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many  cases  the  posture  is  changed  frequently,  and  when  fluid  collects 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lie  on  the  affected  side. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  severe  cases  of  pneumothorax 
the  symptoms  maybe  by-no-means  marked  ;  and  when  the  escape  of  air 
is  limited  by  adhesions,  they  are  usually  comparatively  slight, 

Physical  Signs. — The  amount  of  air  accumulated ;  the  presence  and 
quantity  of  fluid  mixed  with  it;  and  the  patency  or  closure,  as  Avell  as 
the  size  of  the  perforation  into  the  lung,  will  modify  the  physical  signs 
of  pneumothorax.    1.  The  side  is  enlarged,  often  to  an  extreme  degree, 
the  intercostal  spaces  being  widened  and  effaced  or  even  bulged  out,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  chest  feels  smooth.    2.  Movements  are  deficient 
or  annulled.    3.  Vocal  fremitus  is  weak  or  absent.    4.  Percussion  revests 
at  first  increased  resonance,  the  sound  being  often  typically  tympanitic, 
and  this  may  be  noticed  considerably  across  the  middle  line.  Sometimes 
it  has  an  amphoric  quality.    If  the  amount  of  air  becomes  extreme  the 
peivussion-sound  is  muffled  or  dull,  with  much  resistance.  When  effusion 
of  fluid  takes  place,  dulness  will  be  observed  in  dependent  parts,  movable 
with  change  of  posture  usually.    Occasionally  at  the  line  of  junction  of 
fluid  and  air  an  amphoric  note  can  be  elicited,  and  a  quivering  sensation 
is  felt  by  the  6nger.    5.  Respiratory  sounds  may  be  weak  and  distant,  or 
almost  suppressed;  typically  amphoric  when  the  fistula  is  open,  with  a. 
metallic  echo ;  or  alternately  one  or  the  other.    A  whistling  inspiration 
is  heard  in  rare  instances,  due  to  the  passage  of  air  through  a  narrow 
chink  into  the  pleura.    6.  Vocal  resonance  may  be  feeble  or  absent ;  or 
exaggerated,  with  a  metallic  or  amphoric  echo ;  while  the  whisper  in 
some  cases  is  very  loud,  and  has  a  mai-ked  metallic  or  amphoric 
qnalitv.    7.  Cough  may  also  have  a  metallic  echo.    8.  Metallic  tinkling  is 
sometimes  distinctly  produced  by  breathing,  coughing,  or  speaking  ;  and 
the  bell-sound  may  often  be  elicited.  9.  Succussion  gives  rise  to  a  splashing 
sensation  and  sound,  if  both  air  and  fluid  are  present  in  the  pleural 
cavity.    10.  Displacement  of  the  mediastinum,  heart,  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  organs  is  observed  to  a  variable  degree.    11.  The  heart-sounds 
are  now  and  then  intensified  on  the  affected  side,  and  accompanied  with  a 
metallic  echo. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  is. 
readily  made,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  occurs :  the  suddenness  of  onset,  perhaps  associated  with  a  definite 
cause,  as  violent  cough  ;  the  rapidity  of  development,  and  character  of  the 
symptoms  ;  and  the  physical  signs.    The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura 
along  with  air  can  only  be  determined  by  physical  examination.  One 
reason  why  pneumothorax  is  overlooked  is  that  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  is  entirely  forgotten.    "Where  the  lesion  is  on  a  limited  scale, 
the  pleural  cavity  being  more  or  less  contracted  by  adhesions,  it  may  be 
very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  detect  it.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  cavity  in  the  lung  may  present  practically  the  same  physical 
signs  as  a  pneumothorax.    There  should  be  no  reason  whatever  for 
mistaking  it  for  emphysema  of  the  lungs  or  other  conditions  in  which 
one  or  both  of  these  organs  contain  excess  of  air.    Pneumothorax  has 
been  confounded  with  pleuritic  effusion;  diaphragmatic  hernia;  and 
subphrenic  pneumothorax.     Dr.  Ewart  has  recently  {Clinical  Journal, 
July  25th,  1894))  pointed  out  some  differences  as  regards  cardiac  and 
hepatic  percussion,  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  between  pneu- 
mothorax and  subphrenic  pneumothorax. 
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Prognosis.  — Though  a  very  grave  event,  pneumothorax  is  not 
necessarily  fatal,  recovery  occasionally  taking  place.  It  is  much  less 
dangerous  when  localized.  In  some  instances  where  pneumothorax  has 
occurred  in  connection  with  phthisis  it  seems  to  have  delayed  the 
progress  of  the  lung-clisease.  I  have  known  it  remain  as  a  "chronil 
condition  for  years.  The  prognosis  in  cases  where  both  gas  and  fluid 
are  present  in  the  pleural  cavity,  will  differ  much  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Treatment. — I  have  obtained  great  relief  in  some  cases  of  pneumo- 
thorax from  strapping  the  side  firmly,  as  described  under  pleurisy.  1 1 
the  amount  of  air  is  considerable,  causing  urgent  dyspnoea,  it  must  lie 
removed  by  some  suitable  apparatus,  and  pressure  maybe  afterwards 
applied.  Dry-cupping  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  useful.  Stimul 
should  be  given  to  counteract  shock  and  dyspnoea;  and  morphine 
injected  subcutaneously  to  relieve  pain.  Potain  advocates  the  plan  of 
replacing  the  contents  of  the  pleura,  when  evacuated,  by  sterilized  air. 
The  late  Dr.  Walshe  recommended  repeated  inhalations  of  small 
quantities  of  chloroform  to  give  relief.  Any  purulent  collection  calls, 
for  surgical  interference  on  ordinary  principles. 

VII.  MALIGNANT  DISEASE  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

It  is  desirable  briefly  to  allude  to  cancer  involving  the  pleura.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases  the  growth  is  secondary,  the  primary  disease 
being  generally  in  the  mammary  gland  or  lung,  in  the  latter  case  the- 
pleural  mischief  being  usually  the  result  of  direct  extension.  A  diffuse 
endothelial  ca,rcinovia  occurs  rarely  as  a  primary  disease,  originating  in 
a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  lymphatics  and  connective 
tissue. 

Clinically,  the  implication  of  the  pleura  extensively  in  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  lung  gives  rise  to  marked  physical  signs,  and  the  growth  may 
extend  even  to  the  surface  of  the  chest.  When  the  disease  begins  in 
the  pleura,  the  clinical  history  is  very  indefinite  and  obscure,  resembling 
that  of  a  chronic  pleurisy,  but  there  is  usually  severe  pain.  There  may  be 
an  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  pleura,  giving  the  usual  signs,  and  even  dis- 
placing organs.  For  a  long  time  there  is  often  little  or  no  fever.  The- 
course  of  events  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease,  especially  when 
characteristic  general  symptoms  supervene.  There  may  be  indications 
of  malignant  disease  in  other  structures  sooner  or  later.  In  fluid 
obtained  by  exploratory  puncture  the  microscope  sometimes  reveals  the 
presence  of  cancerous  elements. 

Treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  and  must  be  guided  by  ordinary- 
principles. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  ORGANS. 

L  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HEART. 

The  evidences  of  disease  in  connection  with  the  central  organ  for  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  are  necessarily  not  confined  to  this  part  alone, 
but  may  be  more  or  less  apparent  throughout  the  entire  system.  It  is 
i--ential  to  notice,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  most  grave  organic 
cardiac  mischief  may  be  unattended  with  any  obvious  symptoms ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  serious  disturbance  of  the  heart  may 
be  entirely  of  a  functional  character.  Moreover,  other  diseases  are 
often  associated  with  cardiac  affections,  especially  renal  and  pulmonary  ; 
while  these  affections  also  tend  to  set  up  secondary  structural  changes 
on  other  organs.  The  symptoms  may  thus  be  greatly  modified  in 
•particular  cases. 

1.  Various  subjective  sensations  are  often  experienced  about  the 
cardiac  region,  namely,  pain,  either  constant  or  of  a  paroxysmal  or 
anginal  character,  oppression,  dragging,  sinking,  or  unpleasant  sensations 
associated  with  the  movemeuts  of  the  heart,  such  as  palpitation,  irregu- 
larity, jogging,  rolling,  falling  back,  jumping  into  the  throat,  inter- 
mittency,  or  complete  stoppage.  These  are  sometimes  attended  with 
extreme  distress  and  dread  of  death.  There  may  be  local  tenderness  ; 
•or.  on  the  other  hand,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  pressure. 

'1.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  frequently  objectively  disturbed  in 
various  ways,  being  too  frequent  or  infrequent ;  feeble  almost  to 
extinction,  or  too  powerful;  subject  to  attacks  of  palpitation  or  other 
disorder;  irregular  or  intermittent;  embarrassed;  or  otherwise  ab- 
normal. 

3.  The  most  common  and  important  symptoms  associated  with  cardiac 
are  those  due  to  some  derangement  of  the  circulation  of  the 

blood.  These  require  careful  consideration  in  each  individual  case, 
•as  several  of  the  phenomena  may  result  from  different  causes  affecting 
the  circulation.  Without  entering  into  details,  it  must  suffice  to  state 
that  this  class  of  symptoms  may  arise  from: — (1)  Abnormal  action  of 
the  heart,  which  is  either  excessive,  deficient,  or  in  some  way  disordered 
and  inefficient.  (2)  Physical  derangement  of  the  circulation.  This 
derangement  is  usually  associated  with  some  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  valves  or  orifices;  but  under  this  head  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  presence  of  an  abnormal  communication  between  certain 
cavities  of  the  heart;  the  formation  of  thrombi  or  clots  in  these  cavities  ; 
and  the  blocking  of  vessels  by  thrombosis  or  embolism,  consequent  upon 
cardiac  disease.  Either  the  pulmonary  or  the  systemic  circulation,  or 
both,  rnay  be  thus  affected,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  briefly 
the  phenomena  which:  may  arise  accordingly. 

with  regard  to  the  pulmsmary  circulation,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  of  capillary  resistance,  mere  mechanical  influences 
P'ay  a  much  more  important  part  than  they  do  in  relation  to  the  general 
'Circulation  (Balfour).     Should  the  right  ventricle  be  acting  unduly, 
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active  pulmonary  congestion  might  be  induced.  Any  disorder  of  the 
cardiac  action,  readily  disturbs  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and 
thus  symptoms  connected  with  these  organs  may  be  suddenly  or  speedily 
brought  on.  Mechanical  difficulty  affecting  this  circulation  is  of  very 
common  occurrence,  either  due  to  impaired  action  on  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  or  to  some  impediment  on  the  left  side,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mitral  orifice.  Portions  of  clot  formed  within  the  right 
cavities  may  be  detached,  and  conveyed  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
either  blocking  its  trunk  or  one  of  its  branches. 

In  consequence  of  these  several  conditions  there  will  be  more  or  less 
imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  other  lesions  which  maybe 
produced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  bronchial  catarrh,  pulmonary 
congestion  or  oedema,  infarction  or  haemorrhage  into  the  lung,  pneumonia, 
gangrene,  or  even  pneumothorax,  as  the  result  of  an  infarct  or  gan- 
grenous area  rupturing  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Long-continued  conges- 
tion will  lead  to  thickening,  or  atheromatous  or  calcareous  degeneration 
of  the  pulmonaiy  vessels  ;  to  "  brown  induration  "  of  the  lungs  ;  or  to 
emphysema,  owing  to  changes  set  up  in  the  pulmonary  tissues. 

Symptoms  associated  with  the  respiratory  organs  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  heart-diseases,  especially  disorders  of  breathing,  but  there 
may  also  be  cough,  expectoration  of  different  kinds,  and  haemoptysis. 
Allusion  must  be  made  to  a  peculiar  form  of  cardiac  dyspnoea,  or  so- 
called  cardiac  asthma.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  resembles  that  of' 
exertion,  being  more  or  less  hurried,  panting  or  gasping,  and  noisy; 
accompanied  with  a  marked  sensation  of  "  air-hunger."  It  is  subject  io 
much  variation,  being  liable  to  come  on  in  very  severe  paroxysms, 
breathing  being  quite  free  and  undisturbed  in  the  intervals,  the  fits 
occurring  particularly  after  an  effort,  especially  after  ascending  heights, 
or  when  the  patient  lies  clown  or  falls  asleep.  The  act  of  respiration 
is  not  interfered  with,  hence  it  is  not  very  frequent,  nor  is  expiration 
prolonged  as  in  emphysema,  while  the  respiratory  movements  and 
sounds  are  quite  free.  Of  course,  if  the  lungs  are  involved  the 
characters  of  the  breathing  will  be  modified  accordingly,  and  true 
bronchial  asthma  may  be  observed;  while  other  causes  often  affect  the 
respiration,  such  as  anaemia,  and  various  complications.  A  peculiar 
disturbance  of  respiration  is  sometimes  observed  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
heart — Cheyne- Stokes  respiration,  in  which  at  intervals  the  act  becomes 
gradually  hurried  and  deeper  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  subsides  in 
the  same  gradual  manner,  until  at  last  there  is  momentary  cessation  of 
breathing,  with  a  dead  silence,  lasting  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  a  minute.  Involuntary  sighing  is  occasionally  noticed  in  cardiac- 
diseases  ;  or  a  frequent  tendency  to  draw  in  a  full  breath. 

As  the  result  of  disturbance  of  the  general  circulation,  numerous 
symptoms  are  met  with  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  affecting  the  system 
generally,  as  well  as  the  more  important  organs.  The  blood  may  bf 
driven  into  the  arteries  with  undue  force ;  or  a  deficient  supply  enters 
these  vessels;  or  an  excessive  flow  into  the  arteries  occurs,  immediatclv 
followed  by  a  sudden  or  rapid  emptying  in  various  degrees,  the  blood 
running  back  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  general  venous  circulation  is 
frequently  impeded  more  or  less,  and  as  a  consequence  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  become  mechanically  congested,  and  the 
usual  results  of  such  stagnation  follow, namely, serous  effusion;  permanent 
enlargement  of  capillaries  and  small  veins;  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
with  thickening  and  contraction ;  thrombosis ;  or  rupture  of  vessels,  witn 
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consequent  haemorrhage.  In  tins  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
heart  itself  becomes  the  seat  of  venous  congestion  in  cases  of  mechanical 
difficulty  affecting  the  circulation,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  William 
Jenner/and  this  may  ultimately  lead  to  changes  in  its  walls,  which  are 
,»f  serious  consequence.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  in  some  detail  the 
symptoms  which  may  follow  the  different  disorders  of  the  general  circu- 
lation just  indicated :— a,  Patients  suffering  from  heart  disease  are  not 
uncommonly  ana?mic.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  result  of  general 
venous  plethora,  they  often  present  a  more  or  less  cyanotic  appearance, 
especially  about  the  lips,  fingers,  and  toes ;  which  may  be  combined 
with  pallor,  from  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  In  time  the  face 
often  becomes  puffy  and  bloated,  and  the  features  enlarged  or  thickened; 
while  the  finger-ends  and  toes  assume  the  clubbed  appearance.  En- 
larged venules  are  frequently  seen,  especially  on  the  cheeks.  The 
patient  feels  chilly  ;  and  is  deficient  in  vitality  and  vigour,  being  disin- 
clined for  any  exertion,  languid,  apathetic,  and  easily  fatigued.  Cold- 
ness and  clamminess  of  the  limbs,  especially  of  the  hands  and  feet,  are 
frequent  symptoms.  Sooner  or  later  dropsy  sets  in,  usually  beginning  in 
the  feet  and  ankles  and  extendiug  upwards,  ending  in  general  anasarca, 
with  serous  effusions.  As  a  rule  it  is  gradual  in  its  onset  and  progress, 
and  often  subsides  temporarily  under  appropriate  treatment ;  in  some 
instances,  however,  it  is  rather  rapid  in  its  appearance,  and  then  relief 
may  follow  as  regards  chest-symptoms.  If  general  cardiac  dropsy 
comes  on  rapidly,  it  is  usually  more  easily  got  rid  of,  and  less  likely  to 
return  soon,  than  when  it  is  gradual  in  its  progress.  In  rare  instances 
ascites  is  the  earliest  form  of  dropsy  observed  in  certain  kinds  of  heart 
disease,  or  it  soon  becomes  unusually  prominent.  In  connection  with  the 
venous  congestion  and  dropsy,  cutaneous  lesions  are  liable  to  be  set  up 
in  the  legs,  namely,  erythema,  erysipelas,  eczema,  rupture  of  the  skin, 
ploughing,  or  chronic  ulceration.  They  also  sometimes  present  petechia? ; 
or  a  peculiar  brown  discoloration  or  staining  of  the  skin.  In  excep- 
tional instances  the  small  superficial  veins  are  extensively  enlarged 
below  the  knees,  forming  an  obvious  network,  quite  different  from 
ordinary  varicose  veins,  b.  Some  very  striking  symptoms  result  from 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Those 
chiefly  to  be  recognized  are  dull,  heavy  headache  ;  a  sense  of  fulness  or 
heat  about  the  head,  or  rushing  of  blood,  with  flushing  of  the  face  ; 
throbbing  sensations;  giddiness  and  unsteadiness;  sleepiness — sleep, 
however,  being  disturbed  by  startings  and  most  unpleasant  dreams, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  distressing  insomnia  ;  mental  obscura- 
tion, with  irritability,  want  of  resolution  and  stability,  indis- 
position to  mental  effort,  impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers 
generally,  or  actual  mental  derangement ;  disturbances  of  vision  and 
hearing,  such  as  flashes  and  specks  before  the  eyes,  noises  in  the  ears, 
objective  changes  in  connection  with  the  eyes  being  also  ultimately 
established;  and  curious  sensations  or  twitchings  in  the  extremities. 
Attacks  of  faintness  or  actual  syncope  are  liable  to  occur  in  certain 
forms  of  cardiac  disease  ;  or  they  may  assume  an  apoplectic  or  epilepti- 
form character.  True  apoplexy  may  supervene,  duo  to  cerebral  hremor- 
rhage  or  embolism.  Cases  of  cardiac  disease  attended  with  general  venous 
Congestion  may  terminate  by  gradual  stupor,  ending  in  complete  coma. 
Epistaxis  occurs  in  some  instances,  c.  The  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs  frequently  suffer  in  cases  of  heart  disease  leading  to  venous 
congestion.    The  tongue  may  be  large,  turgid,  and  marked  by  the 
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teeth  ;  the  mouth  and  throat  often  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  con- 
gested appearance.  As  the  result  of  congestion  or  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  there  may  arise  deficient  or  depraved  appetite; 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  especially  flatulence  ;  constipation  or  diarrhoea ; 
or  possibly  hemorrhoids  in  course  of  time.  The  liver  is  at  first  con- 
gested and  enlarged  —nutmeg  liver;  and  a  certain  degree  of  jaundice  is 
often  evident,  this  being  partly  due  to  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts.  The 
bile  is  also  liable  to  be  unhealthy,  owing  to  an  admixture  of  mucus  from 
the  gall-bladder  ;  and  probably  the  pancreatic  secretion  as  well.  "When 
jaundice  is  associated  with  cyanosis  a  greenish  tint  of  the  skin  is  pro- 
duced. Ultimately  the  liver  may  become  the  seat  of  a  fibrotic  change. 
After  a  time  the  spleen  tends  either  to  become  permanently  enlarged ; 
or  occasionally  very  small  and  firm,  with  a  much  thickened  capsule. 
d.  Undoubtedly  the  kidneys  may  be  involved,  becoming  venously  con- 
gested and  finally  cirrhotic.  The  urine  may  be  deficient  in  quantity ;  is 
often  high-coloured,*  concentrated,  and  of  high  specific  gravity  ;  deposits 
urates  abundantly  ;  and  contains  more  or  less  albumin,  as  well  as  casts 
in  some  cases.  There  may  be  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  renal  region. 
Catarrh  of  the  bladder  occasionally  occurs,  e.  Prom  congestion  of  the 
genital  organs  symptoms  not  uncommonly  arise  in  females,  namely, 
menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  leucorrhoea,  and  possibly  metritis.  In  males 
there  may  be  a  diminution  in  sexual  power  and  inclination ;  while  pros- 
tatic enlargement  and  hydrocele  have  been  attributed  to  cardiac  affec- 
tions in  some  instances. 

4.  Serious  symptoms  may  arise  in  connection  with  disease  of  the 
heart,  from  the  formation  of  clots  and  other  materials  within  its 
cavities.  Not  only  may  portions  of  clots  be  detached  and  cause  local 
obstruction  of  vessels  ;  but  in  malignant  endocarditis  septic  products 
are  formed,  which  give  rise  to  septicemia  and  septic  embolism. 

5.  Certain  conditions  of  the  heart  or  pericardium  may  originate 
symptoms  by  causing  pressure  on  neighbouring  structures.  The  left 
lung  is  not  uncommonly  considerably  compressed,  and  this  adds  to  the 
dyspncea.  Dysphagia  may  also  arise  from  pressure  on  the  oesophagus, 
but  this  only  occurs  practically  in  cases  of  extreme  pericardial  effusion. 

6.  Cardiac  affections  will  necessarily  influence  the  pulse,  from  which 
most  important  information  may  be  gained.  The  investigation  of  the 
pulse  will  be  presently  discussed. 

7.  In  rare  instances  rupture  of  the  heart  occurs,  with  consequent 
escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  necessarily  leading  to  grave 
symptoms,  and  in  most  cases  terminating  in  speedy  death. 

II.    CLINICAL   PHENOMENA  CONNECTED   WITH  THE 

ARTERIES. 

1.  Occasionally  there  may  be  local  pain,  tenderness,  tln-obbing,  a  feel- 
ing of  tension,  or  other  subjective  sensations  associated  directly  with 
some  diseased  condition  of  an  artery.  Such  sensations  arc  practically 
limited  to  cases  of  aneurism.  Diffuse  throbbing  of  arteries  is  not  un- 
common. 

2.  Pressure  on  neighbouring  structures  gives  rise  to  an  important 
class  of  symptoms  in  connection  with  aneurismal  dilatation  of  arteries. 
Only  aneurisms  within  the  chest  or  abdomen,  however,  come  specially 
under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  At  present  the  symptoms  due  to 
pressure  within  the  chest  will  alone  be  considered.     They  may  result 
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from  the  pressure  of  any  mediastinal  tumour,  and  therefore  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  will  apply  to  all  forms  of  mediastinal  enlargement,  it 
being  borne  in  mind  that  the  exact  symptoms  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  situation,  shape,  size,  direction  and  rate  of  growth,  and  other 
characters  of  the  tumour;  that  it  is  rare  for  the  whole  of  those  mem- 
tioned  to  be  observed  in  the  same  case;  and  that  they  are  liable  to 
change  during  its  progress.  The  modes  in  which  pressure  contributes 
t>>  t  lie  production  of  symptoms  in  connection  with  the  chest  maybe 
summed  up  generally  as  follows: — a.  By  causing  displacement,  as  of  the 
heart,  trachea,  or  large  vessels;  and  altering-  the  relation  of  orifices. 
b.  By  pressing  upon  hollow  tubes  or  organs,  and  obstructing  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  for  example,  the  air-tubes,  oesophagus,  great 
vessels,  thoracic  duct,  or  heart.  c.  By  compressing  the  substance  of 
organs,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  performing  their  functions,  for 
instance,  the  lungs,  d.  By  leading  to  actual  destruction  of  tissues,  as 
of  the  chest-walls,  spinal  cord,  walls  of  hollow  tubes,  pericardium  or 
heart,  lungs,  or  nerves.  e.  By  irritating  or  paralyzing  nerves, 
symptoms  being  often  thus  set  up  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  mis- 
chief. /.  By  exciting  local  inflammation,  ending  in  exudation,  adhesion, 
or  suppuration. 

Such  being  the  general  effects  of  pressure,  the  special  symptoms  may 
be  considered  according  as  the  pressure  tends  in  an  outward  or  centri- 
fugal, or  an  inward  or  centripetal  direction. 

(i.)  Centrifugal  symptoms. — In  addition  to  obvious  physical  sio-ns, 
pressure  on  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  is  likely  to  excite  pain,  either 
neuralgic;  or  due  to  inflammation  of  various  structures;  or  to  destruc- 
tion of  bone,  when  it  tends  to  be  heavy,  grinding,  or  gnawing  in 
character.  When  neuralgic,  the  pain  often  shoots  in  various  directions, 
as  up  along  the  neck  or  down  the  arm.  There  may  be  merely  a  sense 
of  weight  and  oppression,  or  of  heat ;  or  indefinable  feelings  may  be  com- 
plained of.  Tenderness  is  frequently  observed ;  and  sometimes  extreme 
hyperesthesia  of  the  skin.  Actual  paralysis  of  nerves  may  ultimately 
be  caused.  If  the  vertebral  column  is  eaten  through,  symptoms  associated 
with  the  spinal  cord  are  set  up,  first  indicative  of  irritation,  and  subse- 
quently of  destruction. 

(ii.)  Centripetal  symptoms.— a.  Pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  or  pulmonary  artery  will  interfere  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
nings,  and  thus  aid  in  causing  dyspnoea,  while  it  leads  to  general  over- 
load in g  of  the  venous  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  very  liable  to 
be  disturbed  when  this  organ  is  pressed  upon.  b.  Obstruction  of  a 
main  artery — innominate,  carotid,  or  subclavian — will  alter  the  charac- 
ters of  the  corresponding  carotid  or  radial  pulse,  diminishing  its  fulness 
and  force,  delaying  it,  or  even  obliterating  it.  c.  Most  important  symp- 
toms result  from  pressure  on  the  large  systemic  veins,  usually  the  superior 
vena  cava,  either  innominate,  or  the  vena  azygos  major.  Very  rarely 
•s  the  inferior  vena  cava  interfered  with  by  any  thoracic  condition. 
Venous  congestion,  oedema,  enlargement  of  capillaries  and  veins,  the 
formation  of  coagula,  or  actual  rupture  of  vessels  may  follow,  the  nature 
tod  extent  of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  the  vein  which  happens  to 
be  obstructed,  these  being  usually  confined  to  the  head,  face,  neck,  chest, 
tod  arms,  and  either  bilateral  or  unilateral.  The  face,  especially  about 
w>e  hps.  is  often  swollen  and  cyanotic,  and  may  present  distended  capil- 
laries and  venules.  The  neck  may  be  full,  thickened,  and  tumid-looking 
having  a  peculiar  spongy  or  elastic  feel,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
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erectile  tissue.  The  throat  is  often  congested,  and  forms  abundant 
secretion.  More  or  less  severe  cerebral  symptoms  may  result  from 
venous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  deafness  is  sometimes  complained 
of.  If  the  vena  azygos  is  pressed  upon,  there  are  signs  of  spinal  con- 
gestion, namely,  sensory  and  motor  disturbances  in  the  limbs  and 
lower  part  of  the  body.  Should  the  inferior  cava  be  interfered  with, 
there  will  be  oedema  of  the  legs  and  abdominal  walls,  accompanied 
with  ascites  and  other  signs  of  obstruction  involving  the  abdominal 
circulation,  d.  Rarely  the  pulmonary  veins  are  compressed,  causing 
pulmonary  congestion  and  its  consequences.  e.  The  various  morbid 
conditions  set  up  in  connection  with  the  main  air-tubes  or  lungs  may 
cause  more  or  less  severe  dyspnoea,  cough,  expectoration,  haemoptysis, 
or  alterations  in  voice.  Frequently  marked  laryngeal  or  tracheal  symp- 
toms are  present,  either  due  to  direct  pressure  upon  the  air-tube ;  to 
chronic  laryngitis  and  ulceration,  which  may  be  the  result  of  mere  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves;  or  to  muscular  disorder  from  interference  with 
nerves.  /.  From  oesophageal  obstruction  dysphagia  results ;  and  if 
food  cannot  be  taken  wasting  necessarily  follows.  g.  Extreme  emacia- 
tion is  one  of  the  consequences  of  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
h.  Pressure  on,  or  traction  of  nerves  originates  numerous  clinical 
phenomena,  some  of  which  have  been  already  noticed.  Interference 
with  the  vagus  nerves  or  pulmonary  plexuses  disturbs  breathing  and 
cardiac  action.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  especially  the  left,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  or  stretched,  marked  laryngeal 
symptoms  being  thus  originated.  Pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve  will 
affect  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
or,  more  rarely,  dilatation,  depends  upon  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  the  sympathetic  trunk;  this  may  also  affect  the  temperature 
and  nutrition  of  one  side  of  the  head  and  face.  Some  of  the  nerves 
forming  the  brachial  plexus  are  in  exceptional  instances  so  pressed 
upon  as  to  lead  to  various  disorders  of  sensation,  especially  pain,  or 
even  to  paralysis  or  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm ;  and  pressure  on 
the  intercostal  nerves  may  cause  pain  in,  or  paralysis  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscles. 

3.  Obstruction  of  an  artery  will  be  followed  by  symptoms  dependent 
upon  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  arterial  blood  in  the  part  to  which 
the  obstructed  vessel  normally  conveys  it.  These  will  vary  not  only 
with  the  organ  or  part  which  is  thus  deprived  of  blood,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  and  rapidity  of  obstruction.  If  sudden  and  complete, 
it  will  lead  to  immediate  abolition  of  functions,  and  thus  may  induce 
serious  symptoms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  in  connection  witb  which 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  hemiplegia  may  follow  obstruction  of 
an  artery ;  or  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  blocked  up,  which  is 
directly  followed  by  local  paralysis.  If  the  obstruction  is  more  gradual 
it  causes  anoemia,  diminution  of  temperature,  depression  of  functions, 
and  defective  nutrition,  which  may  end  in  softening  or  actual  gangrene. 
The  pulse  also  is  more  or  less  weakened  to  complete  extinction  in  the 
divisions  or  branches  of  the  artery  which  is  obstructed  ;  while  in  the 
portion  of  the  obstructed  artery  nearer  the  heart  there  is  increased 

PU4SaD^eased  conditions  of  arteries  may  originate  emboli  or  septic 
products,  thus  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  vascular  obstruction  m  distant 
parts,  or  to  septicemia. 
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5.  Serious  phenomena,  both  local  and  general,  will  necessai-ily  attend 
the  rupture  of  an  artery,  if  it  is  of  any  size. 

6.  The  Pulse.— To  feel  the  pulse  has  always  been  justly  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner.  This  gives  invaluable 
information  in  general  diseases,  and  in  various  affections  connected  with 
other  organs  which  influence  the  heart  and  vessels,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  special  morbid  conditions  of  these  structures.  The  subject  will  be 
considered  in  detail  under  Physical  Examination. 

III.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  VEINS. 

1.  There  may  be  pain,  tenderness,  or  superficial  redness  in  the  course 
of  diseased  veins.  2.  When  veins  are  obstructed  in  any  way,  the  local 
formation  of  a  clot  being  tbe  most  frequent  cause,  there  will  be  the  signs 
of  venous  congestion  and  its  consequences  previously  described,  varying 
in  situation  and  extent  according  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  involved. 
3.  Emboli  may  originate  from  clots  in  veins  or  venous  sinuses,  and  be  con- 
veyed to  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  tbe  lungs.  Septic  matters 
may  also  be  formed  in  these  vessels.  4.  Certain  conditions  of  veins  are 
at  once  evident  on  objective  examination,  especially  varicose  veins. 
5.  Rupture  of  a  vein  is  not  uncommon,  leading  either  to  external  or  in- 
ternal haaniorrhage,  or  to  subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood. 

IY.  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY 

ORGANS. 

The  chief  modes  of  physical  examination  available  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  circulatory  system  are  similar  to  those  already  described  in 
relation  to  the  chest  generally.  In  addition,  certain  special  methods  are 
employed.  For  observing  accurately  the  difference  in  time  between  the 
movements  of  different  parts  of  the  heart,  the  plan  is  adopted  of  fixing 
bristles  over  corresponding  parts  of  the  chest,  by  means  of  pellets  of 
bees'-wax  or  in  other  ways,  each  bristle  carrying  a  small  paper  flag. 
Special  instruments  are  also  in  use  for  graphically  recording  movements, 
namely,  the  cardiograph,  to  record  those  of  the  heart,  and  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  those  of  the  pulse ;  Dr.  Gowers  has  invented  a  combined  cardio- 
sphygmograph.  Other  forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  the  sphygmomanometer 
of  Professor  von  Basch,  intended  to  estimate  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
radial  artery,  are  beyond  the  province  of  this  work  to  consider. 

The  nature  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  different  modes  of 
examination  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  vessels  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized. Inspection  reveals  : — 1.  Any  alteration  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  chest  over  the  cardiac  region  ;  or  bulging  corresponding  to  an 
aneurism.  2.  Certain  points  about  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  3.  The 
amount  of  visible  pulsation  in  the  great  arteries  of  the  neck;  the 
existence  of  abnormal  pulsation;  and  certain  conditions  of  the  arteries 
of  the  limbs.  4.  The  state  of  the  superficial  veins,  as  well  as  of  the 
large  veins  in  the  neck,  especially  the  right  external  jugular.  Palpation 
indicates: — 1.  Any  local  change  in  size  and  shape.  2.  The  precise 
characters  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  3.  The  presence  of  anj'  cardiac 
thiill  or  pericardial  friction-fremitus.  4.  The  condition  of  the  large 
arteries  of  the  neck;  the  characters  of  any  abnormal  pulsation,  whether 
visible  or  not ;  and  the  state  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs.    5.  Certain 
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signs  connected  with  the  veins  of  the  neck.  Mensuration  merely  gives 
more  accurate  information  with  regard  to  form  and  size.  Percussion 
discloses:— Any  alteration  affecting  the  cardiac  dulness ;  and  the 
amount  of  resistance  felt  over  this  region.  2.  Abnormal  dulness  due  to 
an  aneurism.  Auscultation  is  mainly  useful  for  the  investigation  of  cer- 
tain sounds,  namely : — a.  Sounds  connected  with  the  heart,  (i.)  The  ordinary 
cardiac  sounds.  (ii.)  Abnormal  sounds  originating  within  the  heart, 
named  endocardial  murmurs  or  bruits,  usually  depending  upon  some  morbid 
condition  in  connection  with  the  orifices  or  valves,  (iii.)  Pericardial 
murmurs  or  friction- sounds,  due  to  roughness  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium,  b.  Arterial  sounds  and  murmurs,  especially  associated  with 
the  large  arteries  of  the  chest  and  neck,  but  which  may  also  be  heard 
in  the  smaller  arteries,  c.  Venous  murmurs.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  stethoscope  may  also  prove  very  serviceable  in  realizing  certain 
characters  of  the  cardiac  impulse  or  of  an  aneurismal  pulsation,  through 
the  sensations  thus  conveyed  to  the  head.  Vocal  fremitus  and  resonance 
may  be  made  use  of  with  advantage  in  some  cases,  as  aids  in  deter- 
mining the  limits  of  the  heart. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  specially  the  physical  examination  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  circulatory  system. 

A.  EXAMINATION"  OF  THE  HEART. 

Before  discussing  the  several  points  relating  to  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  heart,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  rare 
instances  the  viscera  are  transposed,  and  then  the  signs  associated  with 
this  organ  will  be  transferred  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 

I.  CHANGES  IN  THE  FORM  AND  SIZE  OP  THE  CARDIAC 

REGION. 

1.  Bulging.  This  varies  much  in  degree,  but  may  extend  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib,  while  the  sternum  may  also  be 
partly  involved.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  either  normal  or  unduly 
prominent.  Measurement  shows  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  from 
the  nipple  to  mid-sternum  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  Bulging 
is  most  liable  to  occur,  and  is  most  marked,  in  young  persons. 
Causes,  (i.)  Enlargement  of  the  heart,  especially  hypertrophy, 
(ii.)  Pericardial  effusion. 

2.  Depression.  There  may  be  a  general  falling-in  over  the  cardiac 
region ;  or  the  spaces  are  sometimes  chiefly  affected.  Cause.  Pericar- 
dial agglutination,  with  adhesion  of  its  outer  surface  to  the  chest-wall. 

II.  CARDIAC  MOVEMENTS. 

The  cardiac  movements  are  usually  investigated  by  inspection  and 
palpation,  assisted  in  some  cases  by  immediate  or  mediate  auscultation. 
The  instruments  already  mentioned  may  be  required  to  give  more  accu- 
rate information,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  re- 
garding the  cardiograph.  This  consists  of  an  apparatus  which  registers 
graphically  the  movements  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heart,  either 
upon  a  sphygmograph-plate,  or  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  The  description 
of  the  different  instruments  employed  will  be  found  in  physiological 
works.    The  tracing  is  named  a  cardiogram. 
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Description  of  Cardiogram.— The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  24) 
represents  a  normal  cardiogram.  In  the  line  of  ascent  two  waves  are 
seen  ;  that  opposite  a  represents  the  commencement  of  the 
ventricular  diastole;  that  at  b  is  due  to  the  auricular 
systole.  From  b  to  d  corresponds  to  the  ventricular  im- 
pulse; the  wave  c  indicating  the  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  but  it  is  not  always  at  the  extreme 
summit.  In  the  line  of  descent  e  corresponds  to  the  closure 
of  the  sigmoid  valves.  The  waves  between  c  and  d  have 
heen  attributed  to  oscillations  originated  by  the  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  ;  but  some  observers  suppose  that  they  are  produced 
by  the  cardiograph. 

•  A  cardiography  tracing  gives  very  accurate  indications  of  the  absolute 
and  relative  duration  of  the  different  parts  of  a  cardiac  revolution ;  and 
also  affords  information  with  respect  to  the  force  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction, and  as  to  variations  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action.  Clinically  the  cardiograph  has  been  found  useful  in  cases  of 
aortic  regurgitation,  mitral  regurgitation  or  obstruction,  adherent 
pericardium,  and  reduplication  of  the  heart-souncls.  Apart  from  the 
heart,  the  instrument  has  also  been  employed  to  record  the  movements 
of  pulsating  tumours  and  aneurisms. 

Impulse  in  Health.— In  health  the  cardiac  impulse  practically  corre- 
sponds with  the  apex-beat,  which  is  usually  felt  in  the  fifth  left  interspace, 
about  H  inch  below  and  f  inch  inside  the  nipple,  or  about  2  inches 
from  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  over  an  area  of  about  a  square 
inch.  It  may  be  a  space  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
chest ;  and  also  tends  to  be  raised  in  children,  and  depressed  in  old 
people.  It  is  single,  and  systolic  in  time ;  slightly  heaving  and 
gliding  downwards  and  towards  the  left ;  gradual  and  not  abrupt  in  its 
development. 

Impulse  in  Disease. — When  examining  the  cardiac  impulse  for 
clinical  purposes,  the  chief  points  to  be  noticed  are  : — 1.  Its  exact 
position,  and  whether  this  is  constant  or  varies  with  different  beats  of 
the  heart.  2.  Its  area,  as  seen  and  felt ;  and  whether  this  is  well-defined 
or  not.  3.  Its  force.  4.  The  characters  it  presents  to  the  sight  and 
touch.  5.  Its  rhythm.  6.  The  effects  of  change  of  posture  upon  it  in 
certain  cases. 

1.  Position.  The  impulse  may  be  displaced  by  conditions  external 
to  the  heart ;  by  morbid  changes  in  the  pericardium  ;  by  alterations 
in  the  size  of  the  heart  itself  ;  or  by  a  combination  of  these  causes, 
(i.)  Elevation.  The  apex-beat  is  often  raised  to  the  fourth  space  or 
higher.  Causes,  a.  Pushing  up  of  the  heart  by  some  abdominal  accu- 
mulation, such  as  ascites  or  an  enlarged  liver,  b.  Upward  traction,  owing 
to  contraction  of  the  lung  from  phthisis  involving  the  left  apex,  or 
sometimes  the  right,  with  the  formation  of  adhesions,  c.  Pericardial 
effn-ion,  or  adhesions  after  pericarditis,  d.  Diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  heart,  from  atrophy  or  great  loss  of  blood.  (ii.)  Depression. 
The  impulse  is  often  lowered,  and  may  reach  as  low  as  the  seventh 
or  eighth  rib.  Causes.  a.  Cardiac  enlargements,  especially  hyper- 
trophy, either 'general  or  affecting  the  left  side.  b.  An  aneurism  or 
other  tumour  above  the  heart,  pushing  it  down.  c.  Pericardial  effusion 
in  some  eases,  d.  Weakness  of  the  great  vessels,  owing  to  some 
acute  or  long-continued  illness,  allowing  the  heart  to  sink  down, 
(iii.j  Lateral  displacement,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  is  very  common, 
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being  often  combined  with  elevation  or  depression.  Causes,  a.  Pushing 
aside  of  the  heart  by  a  collection  of  fluid  or  gas  in  either  pleural 
cavity,  especially  the  left;  by  an  enlarged  lung,  due  to  emphysema, 
hypertrophy,  or  cancer;  or  by  an  aneurism  or  other  tumour.  After 
such  displacement  the  heart  may  remain  permanently  adherent  in  its 
new  position,  b.  Cardiac  enlargements.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  enlargement,  and  the  part  of  the  heart  affected,  the  impulse  will 
be  carried  more  to  one  side  or  the  other.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that 
hypertrophy  tends  to  displace  the  impulse  more  towards  the  left;  dilata- 
tion towards  the  right,  c.  Pericardial  effusion,  which  always  carries 
the  apex-beat  to  the  left.  d.  Contraction  of  the  lung  in  cases  of 
chronic  phthisis ;  or  as  the  result  of  pleurisy,  (iv.)  Occasionally  the 
impulse  alters  its  position  with  different  beats  of  the  heart,  when  this 
organ  is  greatly  dilated. 

2.  Area,  and  degree  of  definition,  (i.)  The  area  of  the  cardiac  impulse 
is  often  increased  to  a  variable  extent,  being  either  well-defined  or  the 
reverse.  Causes,  a.  Cardiac  enlargements,  especially  if  associated  with 
pericardial  agglutination,  b.  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  c.  Undue 
contact  of  the  heart  with  the  chest-walls,  either  from  retraction  of  the 
left  lung;  adhesion  between  the  pericardium  and  costal  pleura ;  pressure 
on  the  heart  from  behind  by  an  enlarged  liver  or  spleen,  or  a  tumour ; 
or  falling-in  of  the  chest-walls,  d.  Pericardial  effusion,  in  which  the 
impulse  appears  to  be  very  extensive  and  ill-defined,  (ii.)  JHminishea 
area  is  observed  in  most  of  the  conditions  which  weaken  the  impulse,  but 
it  is  not  of  much  practical  importance. 

3.  Force.  This  may  be  :— (i.)  Increased  in  various  degrees.  Causes, 
a.  Hypertrophy  of  the  hearts  b.  Undue  contact  with  the  chest-walls. 
c.  Excited  action,  (ii.)  Diminished,  sometimes  to  complete  extinction. 
Causes,  a.  Functional  weak  action  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  b.  Certain 
cardiac  diseases,  such  as  dilatation,  fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration, 
and  atrophy,  c.  Fluid  or  air  in  the  pericardial  sac  ;  or,  in  exceptional 
cases,  pericardial  adhesion,  the  movement  of  the  apex  being  completely 
interfered  with.  d.  Distension  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left,  from 
emphysema  or  hypertrophy,  in  consequence  of  which  they  come  between 
the  heart  and  the  chest-walls. 

4.  Characters.  The  impulse  often  presents  unusual  characters,  the 
following  being  the  most  important: — (i.)  Uudulatory  or  wave-! ike. 
This  may  be  only  visible,  or  felt  as  well.  Causes,  a.  Pericardial 
effusion,  b.  Dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  thin,  weak,  and  degenerate 
walls,  c.  Uncovering  of  the  heart,  with  adhesion  of  the  pericardium 
to  the  chest-walls,  (ii.)  Heaving  or  pushing.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  this  character  that  the  stethoscope  is  useful,  through  which 
the  movement  becomes  often  very  obvious,  both  to  the  auscultator  and 
to  bystanders.  A  distinctly  heaving  impulse  is  characteristic  of  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  (iii.)  In  dilatation  the  impulse  is  often  quick,  sharp,  and 
slapping,  (iv.)  When  the  heart  is  very  feeble  the  action  may  be  jerking 
or  fluttering,  (v.)  If  pericardial  agglutination  exists  along  with  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation,  and  with  or  without  valvular  disease,  (he  impulse 
frequently  acquires  very  peculiar  characters,  differing  in  different  cases, 
and  it  maybe  impossible  to  say  what  parts  of  the  movement  are  systolic, 
and  what  diastolic.  In  some  instances  a  recession  or  indrawing  i| 
observed  at  the  apex  after  the  impulse;  and  in  cases  of  extensive 
agglutination,  a  systolic  recession  of  more  or  less  of  the  prrecordium  or  of 
the  epigastric  region  is  occasionally  noticed. 
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5  Rhythm,  (i.)  Irregularity  is  often  observed,  both  as  regards 
force  and  time;  or  the  beat  may  be  intermittent.  Causes,  a.  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  b.  Cardiac  diseases,  namely, 
marked  dilatation,  fatty  disease,  and  some  cases  of  mitral  or  aortic 
Esease.  c.  Malformations  of  the  heart,  d.  Occasionally  pericardial 
feusion  or  adhesion.  (ii.)  In  pericardial  effusion  the  impulse  some- 
times seems  to  lag  behind  the  ventricular  systole,  as  if  the  movement  took 
some  time  to  be  conveyed  to  the  surface,  (in.)  The  systolic  impulse 
may  appear  to  be  double  or  even  treble;  or  a  diastolic  impulse  may 
likewise  be  felt,  This  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  with  pericardial  adhesion. 

•  (j.  Effects  of  change  of  posture— (i.)  Increased  mobility  of  the  apex- 
beat  has  been  considered  a  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  but  it  is  not  of 
much  importance.  (ii.)  The  fact  that  the  impulse  does  not  alter  in 
different  postures  is  sometimes  of  much  aid  in  determining  the  existence 
•of  adhesions — pericardial  and  pleuritic.  # 

Basic  and  Epigastric  Impulse.— It  is  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  impulse  not  uncommonly  seen  or  felt  towards  the  base  of  the  heart ; 
and  to  that  in  the  epigastrium.  Basic  impulse  is  chiefly  observed  in 
cases  where  a  cavity  in  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  has  contracted,  drawing 
up  the  heart  and  bringing  it  into  close  contact  with  the  chest-walls, 
adhesions  probably  forming  ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  auricular  hypertrophy, 
or  to  aneurism  of  the  heart.  Of  course  a  pulsation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  base  of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
arterv.  A  diastolic  impulse  is  felt  under  certain  circumstances  over 
the  pulmonary  artery,  less  frequently  over  the  aortic  area,  due  to  the 
•closure  of  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves  respectively.  Epigastric. 
Impulse  is  generally  cardiac  in  origin  ;  sometimes  it  is  associated  with 
the  aorta ;  or  is  the  result  of  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava  or  hepatic  vein,  which  may  even  give  rise  to  expansile 
pulsation  of  the  liver.  Cardiac  epigastric  impulse  is  either  due  to 
displacement  of  the  heart,  or  to  temporary  distension  or  permanent 
enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  or  it  may  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  a  short  thorax. 

III.    PECULIAR  SENSATIONS  FELT   OVER  THE  CARDIAC 

REGION. 

1.  Tlirill  or  purring  tremor.  These  terms  sufficiently  indicate  the 
special  character  of  a  peculiar  vibratory  sensation  conveyed  to  the 
fingers,  which  is  indicative  of  certain  conditions  of  the  orifices  and 
waives  of  the  heart.  In  order  to  determine  the  origin  of  a  thrill,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  its  situation  and  synchronism.  It  may  be  requisite 
to  excite  the  heart  by  brisk  movement  before  it  can  be  felt.  The 
different  thrills  which  may  be  met  with  are  as  follows,  and  more  than 
one  may  be  present  in  the  same  case  : — (i.)  At  the  left  apex— a.  Systolic, 
indicating  mitral  regurgitation,  but  rarely  felt  unless  mitral  obstruction 
19  also  present.  Presystolic  or  diastolic,  associated  with  mitral  obstruc- 
tion, which  is  by  far  the  most  common  cardiac  thrill,  (ii.)  Systolic  in 
the  second  right  interspace  near  the  sternum,  due  to  aortic  obstruction  ; 
or  more  extensively,  especially  if  the  aorta  is  at  the  same  time  diseased 
and  dilated,  (iii.)  Diastolic  occasionally,  felt  down  the  sternum  mainly, 
but.  in  exceptional  instances  extending  over  a  very  wide  area,  associated 
with  aortic  regurgitation,    (iv.)  Systolic  over  the  inner  part  of  the 
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second  left  space  or  opposite  the  third  cartilage,  indicative  of  pulmonarv 
obstruction,  (v.)  Presystolic  in  the  fourth  left  space  or  opposite  the- 
fourth  cartilage.  This  is  a  mere  curiosity,  but  has  been  said  to 
accompany  tricuspid  obstruction. 

2.  Pericardial  friction-fremitns  is  very  exceptionally  perceptible  in 
pericarditis,  extending  over  more  or  less  of  the  cardiac  region.  Differ 
ing  m  its  characters  entirely  from  a  thrill,  it  gives  the  impression  of 
being  quite  superficial  and  rubbing;  is  movable,  and  irregular  as 
regards  its  site  and  rhythm,  though  usually  felt  chiefly  during  the 
systole  ;  and  seldom  lasts  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  simulated 
by  pleuritic  fremitus  caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  curious- 
sensation  is  sometimes  felt,  associated  with  the  morbid  changes  remain- 
ing after  an  attack  of  pericarditis. 

IV.    CARDIAC  PERCUSSION". 

(A.)  Cardiac  dulness.—  This  is  described  as  being  superficial  and  deep. 
The  former  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  heart  uncovered  by  lung,  and 
is  triangular  in  shape,  being  bounded  towards  the  right  by  a  line^along 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  from  between  the  fourth  cartilages-  and 
to  wards  the  left  by  a  line  extending  obliquely  from  the  same  point  to 
the  apex.  The  deep  cardiac  dulness  extends  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
heart,  but  requires  much  practice  in  order  to  mark  it  out. 

Cardiac  dulness  in  disease.— The  points  requiring  to  be  noticed 
are  : — 1.  Position.  2.  Extent  and  directions  of  increase.  3.  Shape. 
4.  Degree  and  quality.    5.  Effects  of  change  of  posture. 

1.  Position.  This  may  be  entirely  abnormal,  as,  for  instance,  when, 
the  heart  is  congenitally  in  a  wrong  situation,  or  is  displaced  by  pleuritic 
effusion, 

2.  Extent  and  directions  of  increase.  (i.)  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
may  be  increased  more  or  less,  this  being  usually  associated  with  some 
change  in  shape.  Causes,  a.  Abnormal  contact  of  the  heart  with  the 
chest-walls,  especially  when  due  to  retraction  of  the  lung.  b.  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  heart,  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  increased  dulness 
depending  upon  the  part  of  the  heart  involved,  and  the  nature  of  the 
enlargement,  c.  Accumulation  or  clotting  of  blood  within  the  cavities, 
or  congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  especially  as  the  result  of  some 
pulmonary  obstruction,  d.  Any  liquid  or  solid  collection  within  the 
pericardium,  but  especially  effusion  from  inflammation,  the  dulness  then 
increasing  chiefly  in  an  upward  direction,  e.  Increase  of  cardiac  dulness 
may  be  simulated  by  conditions  external  to  the  heart,  for  instance, 
consolidation  of  the  margin  of  the  lung;  accumulation  of  fat;  a  solid 
tumour  ;  or  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  (ii.)  Diminution  of  cardiac  dulness 
is  not  reliable  in  determining  the  condition  of  the  heart,  but  is  often 
most  useful  in  indicating  distension  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left. 
Causes,  a.  Atrophy  of  the  heart,  b.  Great  loss  of  blood  and  consequent 
emptiness  of  the  cavities,  c.  Accumulation  of  air  in  the  pericardium. 
d.  Hypertrophy  or  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

3.  Shape.  The  form  of  the  cardiac  dulness  often  affords  important 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  any  increase  in  its  extent.  In  pericardial 
effusion  it  tends  to  be  triangular,  with  the  base  down  and  the  apex 
upwards.  In  hypertrophy  it  becomes  elongated  vertically;  in  dilatation 
lateral  enlargement  takes  place,  especially  towards  the  right,  and  the 
outline  is  more  square  or  circular.    The  form  of  dulness,  however,  will  be 
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modified  according  to  the  part  of  the  heart  involved,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  two  kinds  of  enlargement  are  combined. 

4.  Degree  and  quality.  The  degree  of  dulness  sometimes  affords  a 
■distinction  between  pericardial  effusion  and  cardiac  enlargement,  being 
more  marked  in  the  former.  If  the  pericardium  or  heart  is  calcified,  the 
{ercussion-note  may  become  somewhat  osteal  in  quality. 

5.  With  change  of  posture  the  dulness  due  to  pericardial  effusion  may 
be  made  to  alter  in  extent  and  form,  but  this  test  is  rarely  called  for, 
and  it  may  be  very  dangerous  to  attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

(E.)  Resistance.— The  sensations  conveyed  to  the  fingers  on  percus- 
sion are  not  very  reliable  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  affections ;  but  the 
sense  of  resistance  is  likely  to  be  more  marked  in  pericardial  effusion 
•than  in  hypertrophy. 

V.  AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

(A.)  Sounds  of  the  Heakt. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  heart,  and  of  the  sounds  associated  therewith,  before  auscultation  can 
be  of  any  value  in  the  investigation  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  this 
orean.  With  regard  to  the  normal  sounds,  it  is  requisite  to  know  the 
•characters  of  each ;  how  these  differ  as  examination  is  made  over 
different  parts  of  the  thorax  ;  and  the  mechanism  of  their  production. 

During  each  action  of  the  heart,  on  listening  over  the  apex-beat, 
there  may  be  noticed  in  succession  : — 1.  A  systolic  sound,  synchronous 
with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  2.  A  short  silence.  3.  A 
•diastolic  sound  at  the  moment  when  the  ventricles  cease  to  contract, 
and  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  close.  4.  A  longer  silence,  which 
is  aeain  followed  by  the  systolic  sound.  As  regards  duration,  they  bear 
about  the  following  proportion  to  each  other,  dividing  an  entire  cardiac 
action  into  tenths  : — 

Systolic  sound.       1st  interval.       Diastolic  sound.      2nd  internal. 

4  1  _2_  _3_ 

lo  l  u  10  10 

At  the  left  apex,  that  is,  just  within  and  below  the  nipple,  the  systolic 
sound  is  prolonged,  well-defined,  and  accentuated ;  it  seems  muffled 
and  somewhat  deep ;  and  is  of  rather  low  pitch.  The  diastolic  is  much 
shorter,  sharper,  and  more  abrupt ;  clearer ;  more  superficial ;  and 
higher-pitched.  At  the  right  apex,  namely,  over  the  base  of  the 
ensiforrn  cartilage,  both  sounds  are  clearer  and  higher-pitched  than 
•at  the  left,  and  the  systolic  is  less  accentuated,  shorter,  and  sharper. 
Corn  pan'  ng  the  sounds  at  the  base  and  apex,  it  will  be  found  that  at  the 
base  the  diastolic  sound  becomes  relatively  the  more  pronounced,  being 
loud  and  distinct,  well-accentuated,  clear  and  often  ringing.  At  the  right 
hase,  opposite  the  second  right  interspace  or  third  cartilage  close  to  the 
sternum,  the  sounds  seem  to  be  usually  louder  than  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  left  side,  especially  the  diastolic,  although  Vierordt,  as 
She  result  of  his  observations,  affirms  that  the  second  sound  is  consider- 
ably louder  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  diminishing  up  to  the  age  of  40, 
after  which  period  the  aortic  second  sound  becomes  slightly  the  louder. 
Finally,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  sounds  are  generally  better  heard 
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under  the  left  clavicle  and  over  the  left  side  posteriorly,  than  over  the- 
corresponding  regions  mi  the  right  side. 

In  auscultating  the  heart  in  order  to  detect  abnormal  conditions  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  patient  stop  breathing  for  a  moment  ;  to- 
excite  the  heart  by  various  kinds  of  movement ;  or  to  examine  in 
different  postures. 

Heart-sounds  in  disease.— It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  I  In- 
ordinary cardiac  sounds  when  examining  the  heart  for  clinical  purposes, 
as  they  frequently  afford  most  valuable  information. 

I.  Sounds  at  the  left  apex.— The  stethoscope  should  first  be  applied 
over  the  apex-beat ;  and  the  following  are  the  deviations  from  the 
normal  which  may  be  met  with : — 

1.  Changes  in  intensity  and  apparent  depth. — (i.)  Intensity  increased. 
Causes,  (a.)  Excited  action  of  the  heart,  (h.)  Approximation  of  the 
heart  to  the  chest-walls,  when  the  sounds  also  appear  to  be  superficial 
(c.)  Combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  particularly  if  the  valves 
are  somewhat  hypertrophied  at  the  same  time,  (d.)  Deficient  quantitl 
or  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  (ii.)  Intensity  diminished.  Causei 
(a.)  Feeble  action  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  (b.)  Certain  organid 
cardiac  affections,  namely,  atrophy;  excessive  hypertrophy,  which  muffles 
the  sounds;  dilatation,  with  thinning  of  the  walls;  changes  in  the  mus- 
cular walls,  especially  fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration,  but  also  acute 
softening  associated  with  fevers  and  other  conditions,  and  fibroid  or- 
cancerous  infiltration,  (c.)  Collections  of  fluid,  air,  or  much  solid 
material  in  the  pericardium.  (d.)  Distension  of  the  left  lung  by 
emphysema  or  hypertrophy.  In  the  last  two  conditions  the  sounds 
appear  to  be  deep,  in  consequence  of  imperfectly-conducting  materials 
intervening  between  the  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

2.  Changes  in  characters. — The  pitch,  quality  or  tone,  and  degree  of 
clearness  of  the  systolic  sound  may  give  important  information  in 
certain  conditions.  In  marked  hypertrophy  without  dilatation  this 
sound  becomes  toneless,  dull,  obscure,  muffled,  and  of  very  low  pitch. 
In  dilated  hypertrophy  with  some  thickening  of  the  valves  it  may  be 
booming,  clanging,  or  musical.  When  the  heart  is  merely  dilated  it 
is  often  high-pitched,  abrupt,  and  clicking  or  slapping.  Anaemia 
frequently  causes  the  systolic  sound  to  become  unusually  sharp,  clear, 
and  high-pitched.  The  heart-sounds  are  said  to  be  impure  when  they 
are  wanting  in  clearness  and  definition. 

S.  It  is  sometimes  important  to  notice  the  length  of  the  systolic  sound: 
and  to  compare  the  relative  lengths  of  the  sounds  and  intervals.  For 
instance,  in  dilatation  with  hypertrophj^  the  systolic  sound  is  vers 
prolonged  ;  there  may  be  hardly  any  diastolic  sound;  and  the  intervals 
are  shortened.  In  mere  dilatation  the  diastolic  sound  often  becomes 
the  longer  one,  so  as  to  simulate  the  systolic,  which  is  much  shortened! 
The  first  sound  at  the  left  apex  is  also  usually  remarkably  short  and 
abrupt  in  cases  of  mitral  obstruction. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  various  alterations  in  the  cardiac  sounds 
have  been  described  by  different  writers  as  among  the  earliest  signs  of 
endocarditis. 

II.  Comparison   of  the   sounds   in   different  parts  of  the  chest.— 

It  is  often  of  advantage  to  compare  the  sounds  over  different  pa  i  ts 
of  the  thorax,  but  especially  at  the  apex  and  base  of  the  heart; 
and  at  the  right  and  left  apex  or  base.    As  illustrations  of  the  knowledge 
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thus  to  be  o-ained  the  following  facts  are  important  :— 1.  If  the  sounds, 
bein"  weak  at  the  apex,  are  louder  at  the  base,  this  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish pericardial  effusion  from  dilatation  or  fatty  heart.  2.  Greater 
intensity  at  the  rio-ht  apex  than  the  left  shows  either  displacement  or 
enlargement  of  the°right  side  of  the  heart ;  or  that  this  organ  is  unusually 
covered  bv  some  imperfectly-conducting  material,  especially  an  emphy- 
sematous iuno;.  3.  Marked  loudness  and  accentuation  of  the  second  aortic 
sound  at  the  base  often  indicates  obstruction  in  the  general  circulation, 
either  due  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  vessels,  or  to  renal  disease, 
especially  sranular  kidney,  giving  rise  to  increased  arterial  tension.  This 
mav  be  associated  with  a"very  weak  first  sound,  owing  to  degeneration  of 
the  cardiac  walls.  A  change  in  the  aortic  sound  may  also  depend  on  com- 
mencing changes  in  the  valves,  a  dilated  aorta,  or  aortic  aneurism, 
j.  Markedly  louder  sounds  at  the  left  base  than  the  right,  particularly 
the  diastolic,  indicate  that  there  is  some  disease  affecting  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  mitral  orifice,  causing  abnormal  tension  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  5.  Any  condition,  either  in  connection  with  the 
heart  itself  or  external  to  it,  which  alters  the  position  of  this  organ,  will 
correspondingly  modify  the  sounds.  For  example,  in  left  pleuritic 
effusion  they°  are  most  audible  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  6.  The 
extent  and  direction  of  conduction  of  the  cardiac  sounds  may  be  useful 
in  determining  the  presence  of  disease  in  other  organs.  Thus,  in  con- 
solidation at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  they  are  very  often  decidedly 
louder  under  the  right  clavicle  than  the  left.  In  right  basic  pneumonia 
they  are  frequently  very  marked  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
chest.  On  the  left  side  the  heart-sounds  may  be  loudly  heard  poste- 
riorly, on  account  of  compression  or  consolidation  of  the  lung.  Cavities 
in  the  lungs  may  intensify  these  sounds  considerably,  or  sometimes 
impart  to  them  unusual  characters,  such  as  a  peculiar  hollowness  or  a 
metallic  quality. 

HI.  Reduplication.— This  term  implies  a  doubling  of  either  of  the 

sounds  of  the  heart.  The  second  sound  is  more  often  affected  than  the 
first,  but  both  may  be  reduplicated  in  the  same  case.  The  slower  the 
action  of  the  heart,  the  more  easily  is  the  doubling  appreciated,  and  very 
rapid  action  may  abolish  it.  This  phenomenon  has  been  particularly 
studied  by  Dr.  James  Barr,  of  Liverpool. 

"With  regard  to  the  cause  of  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be  due  to  asynchronism  in  the  action  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Barr  refers  it  definitely  to  "want  of  synchro- 
neity  in  the  closure  and  tension  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  or  in 
the  initial  stages  of  contraction  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles."  Other 
views  are,  however,  entertained,  namely,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  reso- 
lntiori  of  the  first  sound  into  its  component  elements  ;  of  non-synchronism 
in  the  tension  of  the  different  segments  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  owing  to  absence  of  perfect  uniformity  in  the  contraction  of  the 
papillary  muscles  (Guttmann)  ;  of  a  double  click  of  the  left  or  right 
finnV-nlo  ventricnlar  valves  (D'Espine)  ;  while  some  maintain  that  the 
first  part  of  the  reduplicated  sound  is  caused  by  the  auricular  systole, 
when  the  auricle  is  hypertrophied  and  acting  energetically — in  short,  that 
it  is  presystolic.  The  auricle  is  thus  supposed  to  produce  a  sound  by 
if-;  own  contraction  (Johnson);  or  by  the  effect  of  its  action  upon  tho 
valves  CSansom,  Guttmann).  Doubling  of  the  second,  sound  is  almost 
nniversally  regarded  as  being  due  to  asynchronism  in  the  closure  and 
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tension  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves ;  but  Guttmann  has  also 
attributed  this  phenomenon  to  asynchronous  closure  of  the  individual 
segments  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  to  auricular  action. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  asynchronism  on  the  two  sides, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  account  for  reduplication,  there  is  also  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Usually  it  is  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  sound,  it  is  due  to  excess  of  blood  pressure  in  one  or  other  ventricle, 
retarding  the  closure  of  its  auriculo-ventricular  valve  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
second  sound,  to  excess  of  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery,  accelerating  the  occlusion  of  the  respective  valves.  Dr.  Barr, 
however,  maintains  "  that  relatively  greater  blood-supply  to  one  or  other 
ventricle  does  not  retard  the  closure  of  its  auriculo-ventricular  valve, 
but  more  quickly  overcomes  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus,  stimu- 
lates that  ventricle  to  initiate  contraction,  and  first  apply  tension  to  its 
auriculo-ventricular  valve,  which  perhaps  may  be  more  readily  affected 
on  account  of  the  hyper-distension  of  the  ventricle,  and  thus  produces 
the  first  element  of  a  duplex  first-sound."  Regarding  the  second  sound, 
he  holds  "  that  duplication  does  not  directly  depend  on  high  tension  in 
■  one  or  other  artery,  but  is  owing  to  asynchronism  at  the  end  of  ventricular 
contraction  and  the  consecutive  reaction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta,  with  tension  of  their  respective  valves." 

Reduplication  is  often  physiological,  being  observed  in  health, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  act  of  respiration.  Doubling  of  the  first 
sound  occurs  at  the  end  of  expiration  or  commencement  of  inspiration; 
of  the  second  sound,  at  the  end  of  inspiration  or  commencement  of 
expiration.  This  phenomenon  is  also  present  in  certain  cases  of  Bright's 
-disease  ;  and  doubling  of  the  second  sound  has  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  mitral  constriction,  aortic  stenosis,  and  certain  pulmonary  affec- 
tions which  obstruct  the  circulation. 

The  exact  characters  presented  by  reduplicated  sounds  vary,  and  there 
is  sometimes  a  danger  of  mistaking  them  for  a  murmur.  One  form  of 
reduplication  is  that  which  has  been  called  bruit  de  galop  by  Potain,  who 
noticed  it  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  associated  with  granular 
kidneys,  but  it  may  be  present  in  other  conditions.  As  Dr.  Barr 
l-ightly  observes;  this  bruit  is  not  a  galop  but  a  canter. 

(B.)  Endocardial  Murmurs. 

An  endocardial  murmur  or  bruit  is  usually  associated  with  one  of  the 
-cardiac  orifices,  being  either  a  normal  sound  altered  in  its  characters, 
or  altogether  a  new  sound.  With  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
cardiac  murmur,  it  appears  that  it  cannot  depend  upon  the  friction  of 
blood  against  rough  or  irregular  surfaces,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 
for  a  thin  layer  of  motionless  fluid  always  exists  between  the  blood- 
current  and  any  such  surface.  It  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  a  narrow  orifice  into  a  wider  space  beyond,  and  has  been  attrfi 
buted°either  to  certain  "fluid  veins  "  which  produce  sonorous  vibration, 
or  to  friction  between  the  fluid  particles  of  the  blood.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  site  of  production  of  any  murmur,  and  the  morbid  condition  of 
which  it  is  a  sisyn,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  : — 1.  The  seat  of  its  greatest 
intensity.  2.  The  directions  in  which  it  is  conducted.  3.  Its  time, 
whether  systolic,  diastolic,  presystolic,  or  post-diastolic.  These  being 
the  essential  points,  it  is  always  advisable— A.  To  attend  to  certain 
■other  particulars,  especially  the  duration,  loudness,  quality  or  character, 
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and  pitch  of  a  murmur;  and  its  effect  upon  the  ordinary  cardiac  sounds. 
Thus  a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
the  actual  cause  of  a  particular  murmur,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
valves  and  orifices  with  which  it  is  associated ;  the  state  of  the  heart's 
walls,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  organ  is  acting  ;  and  the  quality  of 
the  blood. 

General  outline  of  causes  of  murmurs. — 1.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  a  cardiac  murmur  depends  upon  some  morbid  condition  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  orifices,  which  either  causes  obstruction  to  the  onward 
passage  of  the  blood,  or  permits  regurgitation  owing  to  imperfect  closure 
of  the  valves,  (i.)  Obstructionm&y  arise  from:—  a.  Constrictionorstenosis 
at  or  about  an  orifice,  its  mai'gins  being  generally  thickened  at  the  same 
time.  b.  Some  direct  impediment  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  as 
from  much  enlarged  and  nodulated  or  adherent  valves,  which  cannot 
fail  back  at  the  proper  time;  or  rarely  from  polypi  or  other  growths. 
,:.  External  pressure  by  a  tumour,  fibrous  thickening,  or  other  morbid 
condition.  d.  Twisting  of  an  orifice,  with  a  wrong  direction  of 
the  current  of  blood,  consequent  upon  displacement  of  the  heart, 
(ii.)  Regurgitation  may  be  due  to  : — a.  Mere  widening  of  an  orifice,  the 
valves  not  enlarging  in  proportion,  b.  Organic  lesions  of  the  valves, 
which  prevent  them  from  performing  their  functions  properly,  such  as 
actual  destruction  or  rupture,  perforation,  contraction,  thickening 
and  rigidity,  or  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  to  each  other. 
e.  Structural  changes  in  the  appendages  of  the  valves,  namely,  the  chordae 
tendinea?  or  musculi  papiliares,  interfering  with  their  closure,  d.  Mere 
irregular  action  or  altered  position  of  the  musculi  papiliares,  which 
prevents  the  valves  from  falling  into  their  places  at  the  proper  time  or 
in  the  proper  manner,  e.  Degeneration  at  the  root  of  either  of  the  great 
arteries,  interfering  with  the  adaptation  of  its  valves.  2.  Mere  rough- 
ness of  the  endocardium  may  cause  a  murmur,  especially  when  due  to 
endocarditis,  and  particularly  if  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orifice.  3.  Fib- 
rinous coagula  among  the  columnae  carneas  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
valves  occasionally  give  rise  to  a  bruit.  4.  Cardiac  murmurs  may 
depend  upon  certain  exceptional  morbid  conditions,  such  as  sacculated 
aneurism  of  the  heart  ;  abnormal  communications  between  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  or  between  either  of  these  and  one  of  the  great  vessels ; 
or  dilatation  of  the  aorta  at  its  commencement,  the  orifice  being 
unaltered.  5.  Certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood  are  liable  to 
cause  a  murmur,  especially  anaemia.  6.  Excited  cardiac  action  may 
render  the  sounds  rough  and  murmurish.  Murmurs  have  been  appro- 
priately divided  into  organic  and  inorganic,  according  as  they  are  asso- 
ciated or  not  with  positive  organic  mischief.  The  latter  will  be  presently 
alluded  to  separately. 

Characters  of  murmurs  at  the  several  orifices. — Theoretically  there 
may  be  two  murmurs  in  connection  with  each  of  the  four  chief  orifices 
f'f  the  heart,  one  indicating  obstruction,  the  other  regurgitation ;  but 
only  mitral  and  aortic  murmurs  are  commonly  met  with,  those  associated 
With  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  orifices  being  comparatively  excep- 
tional. 

1.  Mitral  Murmurs.— Speaking  generally,  mitral  murmurs  may  be 
termed  apical,  their  point  of  maximum  intensity  being  usually  over  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  apex-beat  on  the  left  side. 

1.  M'trnl  llegnrgilnnt. —  From  its  point  of  greatest  intensity,  a  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur  is  conducted  in  certain  directions,  but  to  a  variable 
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extent  according  to  its  loudness  and  other  circumstances.    Generally  it, 
soon  ceases  in  an  inward  direction,  but  mayreach  as  far  as  or  even  beyond 
the  middle  line.    It  is  audible  more  or  less  upwards,  but  is  not  often 
distinct  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  abruptly 
fainter  on  passing  the  stethoscope  in  this  direction.    It  is  said,  however, 
that  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  occasionally  loudest  a  little  to  the 
outside  of  the  pulmonary  area,  or  may   even  only  be   heard  here. 
This  has  been  explained  by  Naunyn  by  the  fact  that  the  appendix  of  th^ 
left  auricle  impiuges  upon  the  chest  at  this  point,  and  he  attributes  it 
to  the  better  conduction  of  the  murmur  along  the  course  of  the  regurgi- 
tating blood,  the  fluid  veins  producing  sonorous  vibrations  louder  at  the 
point  of  impingement  than  at  that  of  origin  ;  and  the  dilated  auricle 
beino-  closer  than  usual  to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  therefore  nearer- 
to  the  ear.    The  regurgitant  bruit  is  commonly  well-conducted  round 
the  left  side,  being  audible  behind  in  the  left  vertebral  groove,  or  even 
sometimes  in  the  right,  especially  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  dorsal 
vertebrte.    The  exact  direction  of  conduction  of  this  murmur  has  been 
said  to  indicate  which  flap  of  the  valve  is  mainly  involved,  the  aortic 
flap  being  supposed  to  be  implicated  if  the  murmur  takes  the  direction  of 
the  axilla,  the  outer  flap  if  it  is  conducted  away  to  the  left  of  the  nipple. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  extensively  over  the  chest.  The- 
time  of  the  murmur  is  systolic,  and  it  may  either  entirely  or  partially 
replace  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.    It  is  generally  of  medium  pitch, 
and  not  uncommonly  distinctly  blowing  in  character.    It  varies  con- 
siderably, however,  in  its  exact  pitch  and  qualities. 

2.  Mitral  Obstructive  or  Constrictive. — An  obstructive  mitral  uiurninr 
is  practically  an  entirely  morbid  sound,  for  nothing  corresponding  to 
it  can  be  heard  in  health.    Its  intensity  is  not  very  great  as  a  rulfl 
but  even  when  loud  the  extent  of  its  conduction  towards  the  axilla 
is  far  less  than  that  of  the  regurgitant  murmur,  it  being,  indeed, 
often  confined  to  a  limited   area  about  the  apex,  while  it  is  only 
very  exceptionally  heard  in  the  back.    It  seems,  however,  to  be  better 
conducted  towards  the  middle  line  than  the  systolic  murmur.  -As 
regards  its  time,  mitral  obstructive  murmur  is  usually  termed  post- 
diastolic or  presystolic,  as  it  is  inmost  cases  a  short  murmur  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  sound,  which  is  peculiarly  short  and  sharp 
in  quality     In  some  instances,  however,  the  murmur  is  prolonged, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  diastolic  period.     Some  observers  have 
noticed  a°separate  diastolic  murmur  in  mitral  obstructive  disease,  either 
existing  alone  or  separated  by  a  very  short  silence  from  the  presystolic 
murmur     Dr.  George  Balfour  describes  this  as  always  slightly  musical, 
and  as  heard  either  over  the  mitral  area,  or  where  the  fourth  rib  joins 
the  sternum  on  the  left  side.    Mitral  obstructive  murmur  may  only jg 
heard  in  the  recumbent  or  erect-posture  respective  y  and  is  often  brought 
out  or  made  more  evident  by  exercise.    The  pitch  of  this  murmur  is 
low  and  the  quality  almost  always  harsh,  sometimes  remarkably  sj 
bein'o-  vibratory,  grating,  churning,  or  grinding  m  character. 

The  explanation  usually  given  of  the  mitral  obstruct! ve  murmur! 
as  follows— As  soon  as  the  Yentricle  ceases  to  contract ^the  mitral  valvj 
Si  back  and  the  orifice  becomes  patent,  The  blood  winch  has  co  lectl 
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contraction  that  the  murmur  is  usually  perceived,  and  hence  it  has  been 
called  "  auricular-systolic."  It  may  in  some  cases,  however,  be  heard 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  that  the  blood  is  passing  through  the 
orifice.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  explanation  is  not  universal]  y 
accepted.  The  late  Dr.  Barclay  maintained  that  it  is  really  a  systolic 
murmur,  produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle :  and  this  view  has  been  since  advocated  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  It 
has  also  been  affirmed  that  a  murmur  having  the  characters  of  mitral 
obstructive  murmur  is  occasionally  heard  where  there  is  no  actual  organic 
change ;  and  that  it  may  disappear  for  a  time  or  permanently. 

II.  Aortic  Murmurs.— These  are  often  termed  basic,  but  the  two 
murmurs  differ  materially  as  regards  their  point  of  maximum  intensity, 
and  directions  of  conduction. 

1.  Aortic  Obstructive. — Most  marked  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  generally 
over  the  sternum  and  in  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  second  right 
inter-space,  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur  is  conducted  mainly  upwards 
and  to  the  right,  but  also  to  some  extent  down  the  sternum  and 
towards  the  left  apex,  though  it  is  seldom  heard  at  this  point.  Behind 
it  is  often  audible  in  the  left  vertebral  groove,  usually  from  about  the 
second  or  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra/but  sometimes  it 
can  he  heard  all  along  the  dorsal  region,  and  even  on  the  right  side.  I 
have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  an  aortic  obstructive  murmur 
was  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  the  chest  and  back  extensively,  as  well  as  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  main  arteries.  It  is  systolic  in  rhythm  ; 
and  its  duration  depends  on  that  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  The 
murmur  is  of  low  or  moderate  pitch  ;  often  rough  in  quality  ;  occasionally 
musical ;  but  it  may  be  very  harsh  or  even  rasping. 

-'.  Aortic  Regurgitant.— This  murmur  is  usually  loudest  over  the 
sternum,  opposite  the  third  space  or  fourth  cartilage,  being  conducted 
chiefly  downwards  along  the  sternum,  so  that  it  is  often  very  distinct 
oyer  its  lower  end,  where  it  generally  abruptly  ceases.  Towards  the 
right  infra-clavicular  region  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  conducted  as  the 
obstructive  murmur,  and  it  is  rarely  heard  in  the  back.  In  some 
instances  it  is  transmitted  chiefly  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  the 
direction  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where  it  may  be  distinctly  or  even 
loudly  audible.  This  has  been  supposed  by  Sir  Walter  Poster  to  indicate 
that  the  posterior  or  mitral  segment  of  the  aortic  valve  is  incompetent. 
Uccasionally  this  bruit  is  well-heard  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  The 
rhythm  of  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  is  diastolic,  and  it  more  or  less 
obscures,  or  takes  the  place  of  the  second  sound  ;  it  is  always  prolonged, 
ana  may  fill  the  whole  period  of  diastole.  Commonly  this  bruit  is  of 
Wowing  quality,  not  harsh,  and  of  medium  or  high  pitch  ;  its  characters 
a»  variable,  however,  and  it  may  be  distinctly  musical. 

III.  Tricuspid  Murmurs.— These  are  heard  at  the  right  apex,  that 
M,  over  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  sternum,  being  con- 
wncted  a  little  upwards  and  to  either  side. '  1.  Regurgitant.  Regurgi- 
tation is  common  at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  but  as  this  is  due  to  mere 
enlargement  of  the  opening,  and  as  the  right  ventricle  does  not  act 
powerfnlly,  a  murmur  is  only  heard  in  comparatively  few  instances 
irtieTi  present  it  is  systolic;  usually  faint,  but  sometimes  loud;  and  of 

pitch.  2.  Obstructive.  This  is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  several  cases 
r!m,L  described  of  late  years  in  which  a  tricuspid  obstructive 
murmur  was  present.    It  is  presystolic  in  time. 
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IV.  Pulmonary  Artery  Murmurs. — These  are  chiefly  audible  at 
the  left  base,  about  the  second  inter-space  and  third  cartilage  or  space 
near  the  sternum,  and  are  conducted  upwards  and  to  the  left,  so  that 
they  are  well  heard  under  the  left  clavicle.  As  in  the  case  of  the  aorta, 
two  murmurs  may  be  met  with,  namely:— 1.  Obstructive  or  systolic, 
of  which  I  have  met  with  several  instances.  2.  Regurgitant  or  diastolic, 
which  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  systolic 
murmur. 

Conditions  influencing  Cardiac  Murmurs. — Without  entering  into 
particulars,  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  murmurs  may  be  modified  as  re- 
gards their  intensity,  seat,  direction  of  conduction,  or  characters  by  :— 
1  Deformities  of  the  chest.  2.  Posture.  3.  Morbid  conditions  external  to 
the  heart,  for  example,  emphysema,  pleuritic  effusion,  lung-consolidation. 
4  The  state  of  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  regards  hyper- 
trophy dilatation,  or  degeneration.  5.  The  force  and  regularity  of  the 
cardiac  action.    6.  The  presence  of  two  murmurs  at  the  same  orifice. 

7.  The  existence  of  two  synchronous  murmurs  at  different  orifices. 

8.  The  state  of  the  blood. 

Inorganic  Murmurs. — A  brief  summary  may  be  given  here  oi  the 
inorganic  cardiac  murmurs  which  may  be  met  with.  1.  Anmmic.  Tins 
usually  corresponds  mainly  in  position  to  a  pulmonary  systolic  murmur, 
and  is  some  what  blowing  or  whiffing  in  quality.  An  anaemic  bruit  may, 
however,  be  audible  over  the  aorta,  as  well  as  at  the  apex.  Excited  action 
of  the  heart,  pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  and  the  erect  posture  in- 
tensify an  anaemic  cardiac  murmur.  This  murmur  has  been  commonly 
supposed  to  be  produced  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  and  to  be  due  eithei 
to  the  watery  state  of  the  blood  ;  to  pressure  upon  the  Pulmonary  artery 
with  the  stethoscope  ;  or  to  unusual  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  arteiy 
or  its  valves,  in  consequence  of  their  being  m  a  relaxed  condition.  _  borne 
an  horities,  however?  among  them  Dr.  George  Balfour  *f 
the  murmur  is  that  of  mitral  regurgitation,  conducted  to  the  lef t  auri 
culaTappendix,  as  already  explained,  and  due  to  dilatation  of  the  heart 
a^ociaSl  with  the  anemic  condition.  Certainly  in  -me  cases  a 
distinct  mitral  regurgitant  bruit  is  audible  in  this  state.  An  aoitic 
svstolic  murmur  is  said  to  be  developed  late  m  an  anemic  case  and  to 
be  due  to the  large  blood-wave  sent  on  by  the  dilated  and  hypertrophic 
heart  fBean)  2  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  murmur  may  result 
from IZ97ar  action  of  tke  muscul  panares  in  the  left  ventricle ;  taj 
nf  the  nature  of  a  slight,  or  occasionally  of  a  tolerably  marked  thougU 
inc  n  tout  mi^afregurgitant murmur.    This  is 

chorea  but  many  attribute  the  inorganic  murmur  heard  m  this  com 
cuoiea  Dut        y       f   h    h     t      d  consequent  mitral  regulation- 
TfJltcartaTacln  or  irregular  PalPitaln,  especially  if  associate 
°\, ,       ,  ,  nf  +i1P  heart  may  cause  the  first  sound  to  become 

£^*SSKfS»  usually  systolic,  .„d  counted  wi*  ft.** 
orifices. 
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(C.)  Pericardial  Sounds. 

I.  Pericardial  Murmurs  or  Friction-Sounds.  A  pericardial  friction- 
sound  depends  upon  the  rubbing  together  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium  during  the  cardiac  action,  when  these  are  the  seat  of 
certain  morbid  changes.  It  may  thus  be  associated  with  excessive 
vascularization  ;  exudation  or  its  remains  ;  coagulated  blood  ;  or  tubercle 
or  cancer. 

Characters.— In  the  following  description  of  &  pericardial  friction- 
sound,  the  differences  between  this  sound  and  an  endocardial  murmur  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  may  be 
present  in  the  same  case.  1.  Its  seat  and  extent  are  very  variable,  but 
frequently  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  does  not  correspond  to  that  of 
any  endocardial  murmur;  while  it  is  usually  abruptly  limited  even 
when  loud,  and  is  not  conducted  in  the  directions  characteristic  of 
endocardial  sounds.  It  is  more  frequently  heard  towards  the  base 
than  at  the  apex.  2.  It  appears  to  be  distinctly  superficial  as  a  rule. 
3.  Great  variety  is  observed  as  regards  the  intensity,  quality,  and 
fitch  of  a  pericardial  friction-sound.  Usually  it  is  more  or  less 
rubbing  and  rough  in  quality,  but  may  be  clicking,  creaking,  or 
grating,  and  the  late  Dr.  Walshe  described  churning  and  con- 
tinuous-rumbling varieties,  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid.  It  may 
differ  over  different  parts  of  the  praacordium.  4.  The  rhythm  may  be 
systolic,  diastolic,  or  both,  but  very  often  it  is  irregular,  not  correspond- 
ing exactly  to  either  period,  and  varying  with  each  beat  of  the  heart. 
A  double  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  same  sjjot  is  con- 
sidered very  characteristic  of  pericardial  origin.  In  many  cases  the 
heart-sounds  may  be  heard  quite  distinctly  through  a  friction-sound. 
5.  Pressure  with  the  stethoscope  frequently  materially  modifies  a  peri- 
cardial murmur,  by  increasing  its  area  or  intensity  ;  altering  its  rhythm  ; 
raising  its  pitch  ;  or  rendering  it  rougher  in  quality.  6.  Bending  the 
body  forwards  is  said  to  intensify  pericardial  friction,  but  this  is  not 
reliable.  It  may  disappear  in  the  sitting  posture  ;  and  a  change  in 
position  may  affect  that  of  the  murmur,  should  fluid  be  present  in  the 
pericardium.  7.  A  quick  inspiration  in  some  cases  intensifies  friction- 
sound,  and  raises  its  pitch.  8.  Rapid  changes  are  liable  to  take  place 
during  the  progress  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  site,  extent,  rhythm,  and 

j   characters  of  a  pericardial  murmur. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  a  pericardial  murmur  may  be  simulated 

j  by  pleuritic  friction,  modified  by  the  cardiac  action.  Its  situation,  which 
i8  generally  about  the  left  border  of  the  heart;  marked  irregularity; 
*nd  cessation  when  the  breath  is  held,  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish 
the  latter. 

II.  A  pericardial  splashing-sound  has  been  described,  developed  by 
fUceussion,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid  in  the  sac,  but  it  is 
extremely  rare. 
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B.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

In  directing  physical  examination  to  the  arterial  system,  it  is  well  to 
attend  first  to  the  great  vessels  of  the  chest  and  neck  ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  arteries  of  the  limhs,  especially  the  brachial  and  radial.  The 
temporal  or  facial  arteries  may  also  afford  useful  information. 

(A.)  Examination,  of  the  Arteries   of  the  Chest  and  Neck. — The 
chief  abnormal  conditions  which  may  be  observed  in  connection  with 
these  vessels  may  be  thus  summarized : — 
/   I.  Local  bulging,  which  may  be  caused  by  aneurism. 

II.  Changes  in  the  amount  and  characters  of  pulsation.  These  are 
usually  determined  by  inspection  and  palpation,  but  the  stethoscope  gives 
material  aid  in  certain  cases,  while  the  paper-flag  apparatus  or  the 
cardiograph  may  be  sometimes  used  with  advantage.  1.  Excessive 
pulsation  may  be  associated  with : — a.  Excited  action  of  the  heart. 
b.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  c.  Aortic  regurgitation,  which 
is  also  characterized  by  an  immediate  or  rapid  collapse  of  the  arteries. 
d.  An  atheromatous  condition  of  the  vessels,  especially  if  accompanied 
with  dilatation,  e.  Aneurisms  of  various  kinds,  which  present  a  limited 
impulse,  usually  expansile  and  heaving.  2.  In  cases  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion there  is  sometimes  almost  an  entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the 
carotids  and  subclavians,  even  when  the  heart  is  much  hypertrophied, 
and  is  acting  powerfully. 

III.  Thrill.  An  arterial  thrill  may  depend  upon : — 1.  Anssmia. 
2.  External  pressure.  3.  Diseased  vessels  and  aneurism,  especially 
general  dilatation  accompanied  with  atheroma  or  calcification.  A  thrill 
may  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  notch,  owing  to  the  aorta  being  thus 
affected;  or  it  sometimes  extends  widely  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

IV.  Abnormal  dulness  and  resistance.  The  only  morbid  condition 
of  an  artery  which  can  give  rise  to  this  physical  sign  is  an  aneurism. 

V.  Sounds  and  murmurs.  1.  Two  sounds  are  described  as  usually 
audible  in  health  over  the  carotid  artery,  and  often.over  the  subclavian, 
being  conducted  from  the  aortic  orifice,  though  Guttmann  attributes 
the  sound  accompanying  arterial  expansion  partly  to  the  vibrations  iu 
its  wall.  This  sound  is  also  sometimes  heard  over  the  abdominal  aorta, 
and  the  brachial  and  femoi-al  arteries.  Pressure  over  an  artery  with  the 
stethoscope  will  readily  produce  a  murmur  at  the  time  of  the  arterial 
expansion.  This  is  well  observed  in  connection  with  the  third  part  of 
the  subclavian  artery,  especially  if  the  heart  is  acting  forcibly  or  is 
hypertrophied,  or  if  there  is  anoamia.  The  anasmic  murmur  is  usually 
very  easily  produced  ;  of  high  pitch,  and  blowing,  whiffing,  or  whizzing 
quality;  and  may  be  heard  extensively  along  the  arteries.  A  double 
murmur  is  sometimes  produced  in  anremia  by  pressure  over  the  femoral 
artery.  2.  Murmurs  in  the  arteries  may  be  associated  with  disease 
affecting  the  aortic  orifice.  Aortic  murmurs  arc  conducted  more 
or  less  along  the  arteries,  especially  that  of  obstruction.  In  aortic 
incompetence  the  sudden  tension  of  the  arterial  walls  with  each 
cardiac  systole  gives  rise  to  a  sound,  and  a  double  sound  or 
murmur  may  be  sometimes  present,  or  is  brought  out  by  pressure 
over  the  femoral  artery  in  such  cases.    3.  Pressure  by  a  tumour, 
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,  i  ^lWs  or  tibrous  thickening  and  adhesion,  may  cause  an 
*S imur  One  ot  the  best  examples  of  this  mode  of  causation 
^„S2S  murmur  heard  above  or  below  the  left  clavicle  in  some 
of  \,hthisis  4  Arterial  murmurs  may  be  associated  with  morbid 
Editions Taffectin,?  the  vessels  themselves,  including-a.  Roughness  of 
conditions  attecnng  un«  atheroma,  calcification,  erosion, 

Z^^^oTsc^L    6.  Change  in  the  form  of  an  artery 
^   p lv  aneurism  in  which  the  murmur  may  be  systolic,  diastolic,  or 
E  h    and  coarctation,    c.  Abnormal  communication  between  a  large 
artery  and  vein,  such  as  between  the  aorta  and  superior  vena  cava. 
,/  Vascular  tumours.  _.  „.      .  , 

li  ,  Examination  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Lxmbs  -The  brachial 
arterv  just  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  usually  affords  the  best  indi- 
cations as  to  morbid  states  of  the  arterial  system  generally,  especially 
atheroma  and  calcification.  On  bending  the  elbow  the  vesse  becomes 
distinctly  visible  and  tortuous,  presenting  a  vermicular  motion  with 
each  pulsation  ;  while  it  feels  more  or  less  hard  and  rigid,  is  often  large, 
and  rolls  like  a  cord  under  the  finger. 

The  pulse.-Usually  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  is  made  use  of  for 
observing  the  characters  of  the  pulse,  but,  as  already  intimated  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  attend  to  other  arteries   such  as  the  brachial, 
temporal,  or  carotid,  and  when  investigating  local  morbid  conditions 
special  vessels  must  of  course  be  examined.    The  chief  methods  of 
examination  are  by  inspection,  digital  palpation    and  the  use  of  the 
sphyqmograph ;  and  the  points  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  pulse 
include-— a.  Its  visibility  or  invisibility,    b.  Frequency     c.  Quickness 
(sharp,  abrupt,  slow),    d.  Volume  (large,  full,  small,  thready)     e.  Force 
and  degree  of  resistance  or  tension  (strong,  weak,  extmct ;  soft,  hard ;  ot 
hi-h  or  low  tension;  compressible,  incompressible;  equal,  unequal). 
/.  Rhythm  (regular,  irregular,  intermittent,  lagging  behind  cardiac 
svstole,  continuous),    g.  Special  characters,  both  to  sight  and  touch 
(rigid,  tortuous,  bounding,  hammering,  jerky,  undulating,  with  sense 
of  sudden  subsidence,  vibrating  or  thrilling,  tremulous   dicrotic  or 
reduplicate).    The  term  dicrotic,  when  applied  to  the  pulse  as  felt  by 
the  finder,  implies  that  this  has  a  sensation  of  being  doubled  ;  it  possesses 
a  special    significance,   however,  in  relation  to  the  sphygmographic 
tracing,     h.  Sphygmographic   tracings.     i.  The   effects   of   change  oj- 
prMture;  of  deep  inspiration ;  and  comparison  of  the  characters  ot  the 
pulse  on  opposite  sides,  in  particular  cases.    It  is  in  some  instances  very 
useful  to  notice  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  pulse  when  the 

arm  is  raised  vertically.  .  • 

The  Sphygmograph.-For  more  complete  information  respecting  this 
instrument  reference  must  be  made  to  physiological  works,  and  to 
special  writings  on  the  subject.    Different  kinds  of  sphygmograph  are 
lined,  and  the  instrument  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  properly  under- 
stood, bat  it  may  be  stated  here  what  it  essentially  consists  ot.  An 
elastic  steel  spring,  of  sufficient  strength,  is  provided  on  the  under 
surface  of  one  end  with  a  convex  piece  of  ivory,  which  is  placed  over  the 
artery,  the  other  end  being  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the  instrument. 
iJv  a  certain  arrangement  the  movements  produced  m  this  spring  by  the 
H»ation  of  the  artery  are  transmitted  to  a  narrow  lever  moving  on  a 
F»;  /ot,  and  long  enough  to  amplify  them  considerab  y.     At  the  free 
extremity  of  this  lever  is  a  little  pen,  made  of  flexible  metal,  which 
traces  the  motion,  either  on  a  piece  of  glazed  paper  by  means  of  ink,  or 
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on  smoked  glass.  This  paper  or  glass  is  made  to  travel  quickly  and 
steadily  in  a  definite  direction,  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  with  clock- 
work, which  is  wound  up,  and  the  plate  can  he  started  or  stopped  at 
will  by  a  regulator.  As  it  passes  along,  the  pen  traces  upon  its  surface 
the  movements  communicated  from  the  pulse  through  the  spring. 

A  sphygmographic  tracing  is  generally  taken  over  the  radial  artery's 
the  apparatus  being  fixed  on  the  front  of  the  fore-arm,  with  the  end  of 
the  spring  over  the  artery  near  the  wrist,  and  being  kept  in  its  place  by 
elastic  bands  passing  round  the  fore-arm,  the  back  of  which  rests  on  a 
pad.  It  is  no  easy  task  at  first  to  fix  the  instrument  so  that  the 
pulsations  are  rendered  evident,  and  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the 
artery  so  that  it  shall  not  be  too  great  or  the  reverse,  and  that  thus 
the  movements  may  be  made  visible  in  their  maximum  degree  ;  this 
regulation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance. 

Description  of  a  sphygmographic  tracing.  The  entire  tracing,  of  which 
Fig.  25  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 


Pig.  25. — Sphvgmographic  Tracing. 

curves  or  pulsations,  each  of  which  corresponds  with  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  necessary  first  to  study  the  characters 
of  an  individual  typical  curve.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a 
systolic  and  diastolic  part,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  period  of 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  ;  or  it  may  be  divided  into : — 
a.  Line  of  ascent ;  b.  Summit ;  c.  Line  of  descent,  in  which  may  be  observed 
two  or  sometimes  three  secondary  waves  with  intervening  notches, 
named,  first  or  distension  reave;  second  or  great  ivave,  or  true  dicro- 
tism ;  and  third  wave,  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  but  is  usually 
absent.  In  order  to  explain  these  different  parts,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  certain  facts  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation,  of  which 
j  the  sphygmograph   has  given  far 

a  .  more  accurate  knowledge  than  was 

previously  possessed ;  and  toindica  I  e 
their  relation  to  the  various  parts  of 
a  pulse-curve.  It  will  be  well  to  take 

of.    them  in  the  order  in  which  they 

o  occur,  illustrating  them  by  Fig.  26. 

left  ventricle  contracts  more 
p      \  or  less  suddenly,  opening  the  aortic 

valves,  which  gives  an  impulse  to 
the  blood  in  the  arteries ;  thus  is 
produced  the  line  of  ascent,  summit- 
wave,  or  percussion-impulse  (a  to  b). 
"fa  2.  After  this  sudden  vibration  the 
arterial  walls  partially  collapse, 
which  is  indicated  hy  the  first  part 
Curve.  of  the  line  of  descent,  ending  in  the 
first  notch  (b  to  c).    3.  A  wave  ot 
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blood  next  passes  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  the  first  secondary  wave,  wave  of  distension  or  systolic  pressure  (ctod). 
4.  After  this  there  is  a  reflux  of  blood  towards  the  heart,  by  which 
the  aortic  valves  are  closed,  which  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  line 
of  descent  from  d  to  /,  ending  in  the  great  or  aortic  notch  (/).  5.  During 
this  reflux  a  vibration  may  occur,  originating  the  third  secondary  wave  (e),. 
which  is  placed  as  it  were  in  the  aortic  notch,  and  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  generally  wanting.  6.  The  aortic  valves  are  then  suddenly 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  reflux  current  of  blood,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  great  secondary  ivave  or  true  dicrotism  (/to  g).  7.  Finally,  the 
blood  flows  onward  in  the  vessels,  this  corresponding  to  the  remainder 
of  the  line  of  descent  (g  to  h)  ;  after  which  the  ventricle  again  contracts, 
and  the  same  series  of  phenomena  is  repeated. 

It  will  be  evident  on  studying  this  description,  that  the  systolic  por- 
tion of  the  curve  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  ascent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  aortic  notch  (a  to/),  during  which  the  ventricle  is  either 
contracting  or  contracted ;  the  rest  of  the  line  of  descent  corresponding, 
to  the  diastole. 

When  observing  a  sphygmographic  pulse-tracing,  the  following  are  the 
particulars  to  be  noted: — 1.  The  number  of  the  pulsations  on  the  tracing, 
which  gives  the  exact  frequency  of  the  pulse.  2.  With  regard  to  each 
curve  : — a.  the  length  of  the  line  of  ascent,  and  whether  it  is  vertical  or 
more  or  less  oblique  ;  6.  the  shape  of  the  summit,  whether  acute,  rounded, 
or  square ;  c.  the  number,  size,  and  position  of  the  secondary  waves ; 
d.  the  direction  and  length  of  the  part  of  the  line  of  descent  beyond  the 
aortic  wave,  and  if  there  are  any  undulations  in  it.  3.  The  relative 
characters  of  the  curves  in  a  tracing,  especially  their  height  and  depth, 
observing  whether  their  summits  and  bases  are  on  the  same  level  or 
not,  which  may  be  determined  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  along  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  tracing ;  these  being  respectively  the  lines  of  the 
greatest  and  least  arterial  tension.  In  this  way  the  regularity  or 
irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  determined  with  precision. 

The  conditions  which  chiefly  modify  the  sphygmographic  tracing  are : — 
1.  The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  2.  The 
degree  of  arterial  tension  or  resistance,  which  is  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  the  controlling  effect  of  the  nerves 
upon  them  ;  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  the  onward  passage  of  the 
blood,  either  in  the  distal  part  of  the  artery  itself,  or  through  the 
capillary  circulation.  3.  The  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  vessels, 
which  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  pulsations,  as,  if  this  is  long,  the  blood  flows  onward,  and  thus, 
the  quantity  in  the  arteries  is  diminished,  and  the  pressure  lessened. 
*  The  volume  of  the  artery.    5.  The  condition  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  more  rapidly  the  ventricle  contracts,  the  more  vertical  will  be 
me  line  of  ascent,  while  the  height  of  this  line  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  contraction.  If  the  ventricle  is  acting  feebly  the  summit  as- 
sumes a  rounded  form.  High  arterial  tension  tends  to  diminish  the 
height  of  the  line  of  ascent,  and  to  render  it  more  sloping;  to  make  the 
first  secondary  wave  proportionately  more  developed,  and  to  raise  it 
mtil  it  ultimately  becomes  blended  with  the  apex,  making  this  round 
r>r  square;  to  obliterate  all  minor  waves;  to  lessen  the  aortic  wave; 
a"d,  if  there  is  obstruction  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  blood,  to  make 
the  remainder  of  the  line  of  descent  slightly  convex  upwards,  and  to 
shorten  it.    Low  tension  produces  the  opposite  effects,  and  is  often 
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•attended  with  vibratory  undulations  in  the  line  of  descent ;  it  being  only 
when  this  condition  exists  that  the  third  secondary  wave  is  observed. 

A  healthy  pulse-curve  presents  a  line  of  ascent  nearly  vertical  and  of 
moderate  height ;  an  acute  summit ;  and  a  gradual  descent,  usually  only 
interrupted  by  the  distension  and  aortic  secondary  waves.  This  form  of 
pulsation  is  sometimes  called  tricrotous,  because  it  has  three  waves.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  physiological  variations  of  the  pulse-tracing 
will  arise  from  taking  food  or  alcohol,  over-exertion,  external  heat 
strong  emotion,  and  other  causes. 

Certain  terms  are  used  in  describing  sphygmographic  curves,  which 
it  is  requisite  to  notice.  When  the  first  secondary  wave  is  absent  or 
nearly  so ;  the  aortic  notch  deep  (owing  to  the  closure  of  the  valves 
being  delayed),  so  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  curve;  and 
the  aortic  wave  prominent,  the  pulse  is  called  dicrotous.  (See  Fig.  26.) 
It  indicates  very  low  arterial  tension.  A  minor  degree  of  this  varietyis 
named  hypo-  or  sub-dicrotous.  A  greater  degree,  so  that  the  aortic  notch 
sinks  below  the  level  of  the  curve  basis,  the  aortic  wave  forming  part 
of  the  line  of  ascent  of  the  next  pulsation,  is  termed  hyper-dicrotous. 
Moiiocrotous  signifies  that  there  is  only  the  primary  wave ;  and  poly- 
crotous,  that  there  are  a  number  of  undulatory  vibrations. 

Use  of  the  Sphygmograph  in  disease.  Undoubtedly  the  sphygmograph 
gives  much  more  exact  and  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
circulation  than  can  be  obtained  by  merely  feeling  the  pulse,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  degree  of  arterial  tension; 
while  it  reveals  irregulai'ities  and  inequalities  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  detected.  The  tracing  can  also  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 
The  sphygmograph  is  employed  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
and  for  indicating  treatment.  Its  diagnostic  value  has  been  chiefly 
noticed  in  aortic  disease,  especially  regurgitation  ;  cardiac  hypertrophy; 
degeneration  of  arteries  ;  capillary  disease  associated  with  degenerative 
processes  in  tissues  ;  renal  disease  ;  and  aneurisms,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  pulses  on  the  two  sides.  The 
characteristic  differences  in  the  tracings  will  be  pointed  out  under  the 
several  diseases. 

For  prognostic  and  therapeutic  indications  the  tracings  obtained  by  the 
sphygmograph  may  be  useful  in  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  such  as 
delirium  tremens,  pericarditis,  or  pleurisy,  especially  by  comparing  them 
with  the  temperature.  Among  the  principal  dangerous  signs  are  a 
marked  dicrotous,  hyper-dicrotous,  or  monocrotous  pulse ;  great  in- 
equality and  irregularity  of  the  tracings  ;  or  a  small  curve,  the  ascent 
being  short  and  not  vertical,  with  a  rounded  or  square  summit. 

C.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  VEINS. 

The  veins,  from  the  examination  of  which  most  information  may  usually 
be  gained,  are  those  of  the  neck,  and  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest. 
In  many  cases  it  is  also  useful  to  observe  the  superficial  veins  of  other 
parts,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen  and  legs.  When  examining  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  right  external 
jugular,  and  to  the  venous  sinus  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  .and 
internal  jugular.  The  following  arc  the  important  abnormal  signs  which 
may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  these  vessels  : — 

[.  Enlargement.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  degree  of  the  dila- 
tation ;  whether  it  is  permanent  or  variable ;  and  if  the  vessels  are 
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knotted  or  varicose.  Causes.  1.  Engorgement  and  dilatation  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart.  2.  Tricuspid  regurgitation.  3.  Obstruction 
of  the  superior  vena  cava,  innominate,  or  a  more  local  vein,  owing  to 
i  pressure  upon  it  by  a  tumour  or  other  morbid  condition:  or  internal 
plugging  by  a  thrombus.  4.  An  aneurism  communicating  with  a  large 
vein  within  the  thorax. 

1 1  Excessive  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  after  a  cough. 
Dnrino-the  act  of  coughing  the  veins  of  the  neck  always  fill  more  or  less, 
bat  when  they  are  dilated  and  their  valves  are  inefficient,  they  become 
much  more  distended  than  usual,  and  the  degree  of  imperfection  in  the 
valves  may  often  be  thus  indicated. 

III.  Puisation,  and  filling  from  below.  Some  observers  affirm  that 
these  characters  can  be  seen  in  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  even  in 
healthy  persons,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  then  scarcely  appreciable.  In 
order  to  realize  them  satisfactorily,  the  patient  should  assume  a  recum- 
bent posture,  with  the  head  low.  Generally  pulsation  can  only  be  seen, 
bat  when  very  powerful  it  may  also  be  felt.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  transmitted  arterial  impulse  for  venous  pulsation.  In  order  to 
detect  rilling  from  beloio,  it  is  requisite  to  press  upon  the  right  external 
jugular  vein  near  the  clavicle,  and  then  draw  the  finger  up  the  neck 
along  its  course,  keeping  up  the  pressure;  the  vein  usually  fills  in  jerks. 
Gauses.  1.  When  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  distended,  a  certain  degree 
of  pulsatory  movement  attends  the  act  of  respiration,  each  inspiration 
diminishing  the  distension,  and  each  expiration  increasing  it.  2.  When 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  over-filled,  the  systole  of  the  ventricle 
may  cause  a  vibration  to  be  transmitted  through  the  tricuspid  valve  to 
the  blood  in  the  auricle,  and  thence  to  the  veins.  3.  Tricuspid  regur- 
gitation often  leads  to  venous  pulsation,  but  usually  this  is  soon  asso- 
ciated with — 4.  Inefficiency  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  renders 
the  pulsation  more  marked,  and  which  must  exist  before  there  can  be 
any  tilling  from  below.  5.  Right  hypertrophy  considerably  intensifies 
venous  pulsation.  Pulsation  in  connection  with  the  liver  is  occasionally 
noticed,  of  an  expansile  character,  and  associated  with  the  hepatic  vein. 
Sudden  collapse  of  the  jugular  veins  during  the  ventricular  diastole  is 
said  by  Friedreich  to  be  a  sign  of  pericardial  adhesion. 

IV.  Venous  thrill.  A  thrill  is  in  very  exceptional  instances  felt  in 
connection  with  the  veins  of  the  neck.  It  may  accompany  the  pulsation 
put  mentioned  ;  or  may  be  due  to  extreme  anasniia. 

V.  Venous  murmurs.  1.  Venous  hum — "  Bruit  alto  cHable."  This  is 
the  only  venous  murmur  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  met  with,  being  often 
present  in  health  in  some  degree,  but  being  particularly  common  and 
loud  in  cases  of  marked  anaemia.    It  is  best  heard  at  the  junction  of 

,  the  right  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  especially  on  twisting 
the  neck  a  little  to  the  left;  this  murmur  may,  however,  be  extensively 
diffused  along  the  veins,  being  audible  sometimes  over  the  thorax  and 
over  the  cranium.  It  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  though  not  uni- 
form in  its  intensity;  and  of  variable  quality,  such  as  humming  or 
musical,  buzzing,  rushing,  or  whistling.  Inspiration,  pressure,  and  the 
erect  posture  intensify  the  venous  hum;  while  it  is  loudest  during  the 
ventricular  systole,  being  in  proportion  to  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
fflttrent  of  blood.  2.  Intermittent  venous  murmurs  have  been  described, 
MBOciated  with  anaemia,  tricuspid  regurgitation,  hypertrophy  of  the 
,-lght  heart,  and  other  morbid  conditions,  but  they  must  be  extremely 
exceptional. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY 

SYSTEM. 

I.  Therapeutic  groups.— The  action  of  remedies  upon  the  circulatory 
system  is  a  very  complicated  subject,  and  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discuss  within  a  limited  compass.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
indicate  the  groups  which  are  usually  recognized,  without  any  reference 
to  their  modes  of  action ;  and  the  important  members  of  each  group. 
Many  of  the  agents  act  both  on  the  heart  and  vessels ;  while  not  a  few 
have  very  different  effects,  according  to  the  doses  in  which  they  are  given, 
and  the  method  or  duration  of  their  adrninisti-ation.  The  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  blood  to  each  other  is  well- 
known,  and  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  thera- 
peutics of  the  circulatory  system.  Moreover,  by  affecting  this  system 
the  functions  of  other  important  organs  are  often  influenced,  and  the 
effects  thus  produced  may  again  react  upon  the  cardio-vascular 
apparatus.  The  several  groups  may  be  considered  in  the  following 
order : — 

1.  Cardiac  Stimulants. — These  quickly  excite  the  action  of  the  heart, 
causing  it  to  beat  more  vigorously,  and  usually  with  greater  frequency, 
thus  promoting  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  circulation.  Many  of 
them  at  the  same  time  cause  dilatation  of  the  arterioles,  and  thus  aid 
the  flow  of  blood.  Cardiac  stimulants  are  either  employed  for 
temporary  purposes,  to  rouse  the  heart  into  activity  when  it  threatens 
to  fail,  as  in  syncope  ;  or  to  keep  up  its  strength  at  intervals  during  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  illness,  as  in  low  febrile  or  inflammatory  diseases. 
The  chief  medicinal  agents  belonging  to  this  group  a.re  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  in  all  forms,  the  aromatic  spirit  being  a  valu- 
able preparation  ;  alcohol,  especially  brandy  or  other  spirit,  and 
champagne ;  the  several  ethers  and  chloroform  at  first ;  nitrite  of  amyO 
by  inhalation,  which  markedly  increases  the  frequency,  but  onty  slightly 
the  force  of  the  heart's  beats ;  oil  of  turpentine  ;  the  ordinary  volatile 
oils  ;  camphor ;  sumbul,  valerian,  musk,  and  asafoetida  ;  coca  and 
cocaine;  opium  in  small  doses,  especially  useful  when  a  persistent 
action  is  required  ;  belladonna  and  atropine  and  allied  drugs  at  first; 
and  strychnine.  Digitalis  audits  group  are  also  used  to  strengthen  the 
action  of  -  the  heart,  but  they  are  more  conveniently  included  under 
another  class.  Tea  and  coffee  are  remedies  usually  at  hand  which  may 
prove  serviceable  in  some  cases.  Among  local  methods  for  exciting  the 
heart  may  be  mentioned  gentle  tapping  with  the  finger  over  the  prsSi 
cordium;  the  application  of  heat  or  rubefacients;  and  the  use  of  the 
continuous  current.  The  organ  can  also  be  reflexly  stimulated  by  the 
use  of  smelling  salts,  flagellation  or  flicking  the  surface  with  wet  towels, 
and  in  other  ways.  Transfusion  of  blood  may  be  called  for  under  speciw 
circumstances. 

2.  Cardiac  Sedatives  and  Depressants — When  the  heart  is  acting 
excessively,  whether  in  frequency  or  force,  or  in  both  respects,  a  cardiac 
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sedative  is  employed  to  subdue  this  over-activity,  and  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  normal  state.  In  some  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  this 
point,  and  to  produce  a  depressant  effect  upon  the  organ.  The  principal 
measures  or  agents  which  may  be  more  definitely  used  for  these 
purposes  are  removal  of  blood,  especially  by  venesection  ;  antimonial 
preparations,  particularly  tartarated  antimony;  aconite;  green  helle- 
bore; ipecacuanha;  colchicum ;  bromides;  hydrocyanic  acid;  chloral 
hydrate;  opium  and  morphine;  the  atropaceous  group,  especially  bella- 
donna and  atropine  ;  calabar  bean  or  physostigmine  ;  and  ergot. 
Several  other  drugs,  which  have  at  first  an  opposite  effect,  tend  to 
depress  the  cardiac  action  at  a  later  period,  such  as  digitalis  and  its 
allies,  chloroform,  nitrite  of  amyl  and  other  nitrites,  and  camphor.  In 
Certain  conditions  salts  of  potassium,  especially  the  nitrate  or  iodide, 
are  administered  with  the  view  of  depressing  the  cardiac  action ;  and 
also  acetate  of  lead.  Other  agents  which  may  be  employed  as  cardiac 
.sedatives  are  swallowing  ice  rapidly  in  considerable  quantity  ;  and  local 
application  of  cold  or  counter-irritation  over  the  prascordial  region. 
Emetics,  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics  have  a  more  or  less 
depressant  effect  upon  the  circulation.  The  warm  bath  when  prolonged 
has  a  powerful  action  of  this  kind. 

3.  Cardiac  Tonics  and  Begulators. — The  agents  belonging  to  these 
groups  are  of  most  frequent  service  in  dealing  with  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart,  their  effects  being  nsually  produced  more  gradually  than  is 
the  case  with  the  other  groups,  and  being  more  persistent.   As  generally 
understood,  a  cardiac  tonic  is  a  remedy  which  exercises  a  controlling, 
regulating,  or  inhibitory,  as  well  as  a  strengthening  influence  upon  the 
heart,  thus  promoting  efficiency  in  its  action,  and  a  more  perfect  cir- 
culation.   The  frequency  of  its  beats  is  diminished,  often  considerably, 
and  any  tendency  to  irregularity  or  intermittency  is  checked ;  while 
the  force  of  the  ventricular  contractions  is  markedly  increased.    At  the 
same  time  a  typical  agent  of  this  class  stimulates  the  vaso-motor 
apparatus,  thus  promoting  arterial  tension.    When  analyzed  the  total 
result  is  that  the  diastole  is  lengthened,  and  the  ventricles  are  well-filled  ; 
the  ventricular  cavities  are  thoroughly  emptied  ;  the  arteries  are  properly 
filled,  and  are  kept  in  this  state  ;  while  the  veins  are  duly  relieved  of 
blood.    Other  agents  which  may  be  regarded  as  tonics  to  the  heart 
merely  improve  its  muscular  nutrition  or  tone  ;  and  thus  permanently 
-strengthen  its  beats.    The  principal  cardiac  regulators  and  tonics  are 
digitalis,  which  is  universally  recognized  as  the  typical  member  of  this 
gronp,  its  active  principle,  digitalin,  being  also  used  ;  strophanthus  and 
strophanthin,  now  much  employed;  convallaria;  casca  bark;  squill; 
senega;  cactus  grandiflora;  caffeine  ;  sparteine  ;  and  chloride  of  barium. 
Other  valuable  remedies,  acting  chiefly  as  tonics,  include  nux  vomica  and 
strychnine;  quinine;  preparations  of  arsenic;  and  compounds  of  iron. 
Local  electrical  treatment  and  massage  may  also  be  employed  as  cardiac 
tonics. 

4.  Vascular  Stimulants — Vaso-dilators. — It  has  been  incidentally  noted 
in  connection  with  the  cardiac  groups  that  several  of  the  agents  belong- 
ing to  these  groups  affect  the  arteries  at  the  same  time.  There  arc 
some,  however,  which  are  used  more  particularly  for  their  effects  upon 
the  vessels,  and  these  demand  separate  notice.  Vascular  stimulants 
produce  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  thus  promote  the 
flow  of  blood.  They  may  be  general  or  local.  The  former  include  such 
drugs  as  solution  of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonium,  Dover's  powder,  with 
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certain  alteratives,  as  sulphur  and  guaiacum  resin.  Local  vascular 
stimulation  may  be  effected  by  heat,  or  heat  and  moisture;  friction 
especially  with  stimulant  liniments  ;  mild  irritants  ;  or  douching' 
There  is  a  remarkable  class  of  agents  now  much  employed  for  definite 
purposes,  which  cause  very  rapid  or  even  instantaneous  dilatation 
of  the  arteries  all  over  the  body,  and  these  may  be  specially  termed 
vaSo-dilators.^  They  include  chiefly  the  nitrites',  especially  nitrite  of 
amyl  and  nitro-glycerine,  and  to  a  less  degree  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
and  nitrite  of  sodium.  Belladonna  and  atropine  have  also  a  marked 
effect  in  relaxing  the  peripheral  vessels.  Digitalis,  in  the  later  stages 
of  its  action,  dilates  the  arteries. 

5.  Vascular  Sedatives — Vasu- contractors.— These  produce  the  opposite 
effect,  causing  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  arteries,  and  conse- 
quently subduing  the  activity  of  the  circulation.  Many  astringents  act 
thus,  both  generally  and  locally;  but  the  more  prominent  vaso-eon- 
tractors  are  ergot  and  ergotin,  hamamelis,  and  nux  vomica  or 
strychnine.    Cold  is  a  valuable  local  agent  of  this  class. 

II.  Methods  of  Administration. — In  an  ordinary  way  remedies  em- 
ployed to  affect  the  circulatory  system  are  administered  by  the  month. 
Some  of  them  act  in  a  reflex  manner  from  the  stomach  ;  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  quickly  absorbed,  and  so  speedily  influence  the  heart  and  vessels. 
When  patients  cannot  swallow,  as  well  as  under  special  circumstances, 
these  remedies  can  be  introduced  per  rectum,  and  rapid  effects  may  be 
thus  produced.  Certain  agents  act  mainly  and  most  speedily  upon  the 
circulatory  system  when  inhaled,  as  is  well-exemplified  by  nitrite  of 
amyl.  Subcutaneous  injection  is  another  most  valuable  method  of  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  this  system,  especially  in  sudden  or  grave 
cases  ;  and  it  may  even  be  desirable,  under  exceptional  circumstances,, 
to  inject  remedies  directly  into  a  vein. 

III.  Auxiliary  Therapeutic  agents. — The  more  important  effects 
which  can  be  produced  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  vessels 
through  the  blood  have  been  already  alluded  to;  but  it  may  be 
further  noted  that  the  circulation  can  be  locally  influenced  by  dry- 
cupping  and  other  methods  which  modify  its  distribution.  Among 
the  factors  which  more  or  less  influence  the  circulatory  functions, 
and  which  in  a  large  number  of  instances  require  careful  considera- 
tion in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  cardiac  affections,  must  be 
specially  mentioned  rest  and  exercise  ;  posture  ;  food  and  digestion ; 
the  conditions  of  the  air  inhaled ;  the  habits  of  the  patient,  as  regards 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  drugs,  and  other  injurious  articles  in  common  use ; 
and  causes  acting  through  the  nervous  system,  such  as  want  of  sleep, 
mental  excitement  or  overwork,  worry  or  anxiety,  and  the  like.  While, 
as  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  respiratory  system,  pulmonary  affections 
may  be  influenced  through  the  heart,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  may  the 
heart  be  not  uncommonly  materially  helped  by  relieving  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  respiratory  organs.  Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
removal  of  any  physical  difficulty  which  embarrasses  the  cardiac  move- 
ments is  a  most  important  indication  in  treatment,  if  this  is  practicable, 
such  as  that  due  to  pleuritic  effusion,  pneumothorax,  ascites,  or  an 
abdominal  tumour.  There  is  one  irremovable  phj^sieal  condition,  how- 
ever, which  often  materially  interferes  with  the  action  of  remedies  upon 
the  heart,  and  which  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  when  present,  namely, 
pericardial  adhesion. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ON  CERTAIN  SYMPTOMS  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  HEART. 

I.  Disordered  Cardiac  Action. — Palpitation. 

Thk  cardiac  action  is  liable  to  numerous  disorders,  and  special  terms  are 
now  in  common  use  to  designate  certain  of  these  derangements.  Without 
entering  into  details,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
may  be  excessive,  the  organ  beating  too  powerfully,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  most  cases  too  frequently;  irritable  ;  tumultuous  and  laboured; 
feeble,  even  almost  to  extinction  ;  irregular,  unequal,  intermittent,  or 
otherwise  abnormal  in  rhythm— a  group  of  disorders  included  under 
the  term  arrhythmia,  culminating  in  the  extreme  form  of  irregularity 
called  delirium  cordis;  remarkably  rapid,  in  some  instances  attaining 
extreme  frequency — tachycardia;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly 
,  -  slow — brachycardia  or  bradycardia.  The  word  palpitation  is  ef  ten  used 
verv  indefinitely.  It  really  implies  that  the  patient  is  conscious  of 
cardiac  disturbance  which  is  actually  present,  in  the  direction  of  excess 
or  irregularity.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
heart's  action  may  be  seriously  affected,  and  yet  the  patient  be 
altogether  unaware  of  the  fact ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensations 
complained  of  are  in  some  instances  entirely  subjective,  the  organ 
beating  quite  normally.  Cardiac  disorders  are  often  merely  temporary 
and  accidental;  in  other  cases  they  are  more  or  less  paroxysmal ;  while 
in  others  again  they  are  persistent,  though  generally  liable  to  exacerba- 
tions. 

.Etiology. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  abnoi'mal  action  of  the 
heart  may  be  physiological —that  is,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  or  may 
even  run  in  families,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  discoverable  morbid 
condition.  This  applies  even  to  apparently  serious  disturbances,  such  as 
habitual  irregularity,  intermittence,  or  remarkable  rapidity  or  slowness 
of  the  beats.  The  chief  pathological  causes  of  cardiac  disorder  may  be 
thus  arranged  : — 1.  Acute  or  chronic  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  or  peri- 
cardium. These  may  disturb  the  cardiac  action  either  by  embarrassing 
•  the  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  pericardial  effusion  ;  implicating  its  muscular 
,  tissue,  vessels,  or  nerves ;  or  interfering  with  the  circulation  at  one  or 
more  of  the  orifices.  When  palpitation  is  associated  with  a  hypertrophied 
heart,  it  may  indicate  that  the  hypertrophy  is  insufficiently  compensa- 
;'<ry,  or  that  there  is  commencing  degeneration.  2.  Physical  interference 
with  tl,i-  f-nr  iliac  movements,  as  from  tight-lacing;  distorted  chest;  pleuritic 
accumulations  ;  or  abdominal  distension.  3.  Obst ruction  in  the  vessels, 
••ither  from  a  diseased  condition  of  their  walls  ;  or  high  arterial  tension, 
1  rt  connection  with  vascular  spasm,  atheroma  or  calcification,  or 
f'ri(/l,t's  disease.  4.  Acute  or  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  which  inter- 
fere with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  such  as  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis 
w'th  emphysema.  5.  Abnormal  states  of  the  blood,  either  as  regards  its 
'inantity  or  quality,  for  example,  plethora,  anoemia,  or  cyanosis;  or  the 
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condition  associated  with  gout,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  renal  disease,  or 
the  febrile  state.  6.  Causes  acting  through  the  nervous  system.  The  chief 
of  these  are  powerful  or  prolonged  cerebral  excitement,  or  undue  mental 
labour;  sleeplessness;  strong  emotion,  as  from  sudden  joy,  fright,  and 
various  other  familiar  disturbances  of  this  nature;  nervous  disorders, 
such  as  hysteria  or  epilepsy ;  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  or 
tobacco ;  certain  drugs,  as  aconite,  digitalis,  belladonna,  lead,  etc. ;  and 
reflex  abdominal  disturbance,  especially  originating  in  the  alimentary 
•canal,  the  urinary  apparatus,  or  the  genital  organs.  Palpitation  is  a 
prominent  symptom  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Under  this  head  it  may  be 
also  noticed  that  abnormal  cardiac  action  may  be  associated  with 
organic  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  with  some  lesion  directly 
-affecting  the  vagus  nerve,  the  sympathetic  trunk,  or  the  cardiac  plexus  ; 
or  with  mental  derangements.  The  disturbances  of  the  heart  observed 
during  convalescence  from  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases, 
well-exemplified  in  diphtheria,  as  the  result  of  sunstroke,  or  after  pro- 
longed exhaustion  from  any  cause,  also  probably  belong  to  this  category. 
7.  Miscellaneous.  Violent  exertion  is  an  important  cause  to  be  men- 
tioned under  this  group.  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  exercise  increases  the 
■action  of  the  heart,  but  when  severe  or  prolonged  it  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  a  definite  morbid  disturbance  of  this  organ,  which  lasts  a  vari- 
able time.  The  influence  of  high  altitudes  in  originating  cardiac  disorder 
may  also  be  noticed  here,  especially  when  combined  with  over-exertion. 

Special  JEtiology. —  Space  will  not  permit  of  any  lengthy  considera- 
tion of  the  special  causes  of  particular  forms  of  cardiac  disorder,  but  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  points  may  be  noticed . 

Irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  is  frequently  a  serious  indication  of 
deficient  heart-power.  Thus  it  is  often,  but  by  no  means  necessarily, 
associated  with  grave  organic  disease,  such  as  dilatation,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, or  mitral  disease,  especially  mitral  stenosis  ;  or  with  low  conditions 
of  the  system,  as  in  malignant  fevers.  In  some  persons  the  heart  is  more 
or  less  habitually  irregular  for  no  definite  reason,  or  it  becomes  thus  dis- 
ordered from  very  slight  causes,  the  disturbance  being  functional. 

Intermittency  signifies  that  there  is  a  complete  arrest  in  the  ventricular 
contractions,  until  two  or  sometimes  more  auricular  contractions  have 
occurred,  which  seem  to  be  required  before  sufficient  blood  is  sent  into 
the  ventricle  to  rouse  it  into  activity.  The  conditions  with  which  it 
is  chiefly  associated  are  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart;  aortic  disease  ; 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  or  dilatation  alone  ;  irritation  of  the  vagus 
nerve,  either  at  its  root  from  cerebral  disease,  or  in  its  course  from 
pressure  upon  it  by  a  tumour ;  the  advanced  stages  of  severe  fevers ; 
diseases  of  the  lungs  causing  great  obstruction  to  the  circulation;  or 
mere  nervous  disorder  of  the  heart.  Intermittency  may  even  be  brought 
on  voluntarily,  by  holding  the  breath. 

The  irritable  heart  was  first  described  by  Da  Costa  as  occurring 
in  soldiers  during  the  American  Wars,  and  brought  on  by  hard  field 
service,  diarrhoea,  fevers,  and  other  depressing  causes,  especially  acting 
upon  persons  of  nervous  temperament  under  circumstances  of  intense 
incitement.  Similar  cases  have  been  recognized  in  our  own  army  ;  anci 
also  in  civil  life,  induced  more  particularly  by  over-work,  combined  witft 
worry  and  anxiety.  Cardiac  disturbances  originating  in  high  altitudes 
may  also  assume  the  irritable  form.  m 

Changes  in  the  mere  rapidity  of  the  hearts  action  may  be  due  to 
various  causes.  There  is  one  peculiar  class  of  cases  named  paroxysm* 
tachycardia   or    "heart-hurry,"   which  is  regarded   as  idiopathic  oi 
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•essential,  and  has  been  attributed  to  discharging  lesions  affecting  the 
accelerator  centres. 

Predisposing  causes.  —  Occupation,  mode  of  living,  habits,  and 
various  other  circumstances  predispose  to  cardiac  disoixlers.  The 
individuals  most  frequent!}-  affected  are  young  adults,  and  persons 
beyond  middle  age  ;  females  ;  nervous  or  neurotic  subjects  ;  gouty  people  ; 
and  fat,  flabby  individuals,  who  live  highly,  and  are  habitually 
dyspeptic  and  flatulent.  An  attack  of  palpitation  is  often  brought  on 
by  some  evident  cause ;  and  exertion  of  any  kind  predisposes  to  such 
disturbance  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  palpitation  is  generally  accompanied  with 
increased  frequency  and  abruptness  of  the  heart's  beats,  as  well  as  with 
augmented  force,  especially  when  the  paroxysm  is  severe.     The  action 
may  be  quite  regular;  or  attended  with  various  forms  of  irregularity,  or 
with  intermittency.    There  is  also  frequently  more  or  less  inequality  in 
the  force  of  the  cardiac  pulsations.  Various  unpleasant  subjective  sensa- 
tions are  usually  experienced  over  the  cardiac  region,  the  patient  being 
conscious  of  the  heart's  action,  and  this  may  be  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  rolling,  jogging,  sudden  falling  back,  jumping  into  the  throat, 
or  other  indefinable  feelings— precordial  distress  or  anxiety.    There  is 
occasionally  considerable  pain,  which  may  be  almost  anginal,  and  this  is 
relieved  in  some  cases  by  pressure.    Severe  paroxysms  of  cardiac  dis- 
order are  often  attended  with  very  serious  symptoms,  such  as  faintness 
occasionally  ending  in  actual  syncope,  especially  in  cases  of  palpitation 
due  to  nervous  exhaustion  ;    dyspnoea,  with  hurried  breathiuo-  and 
inability  to  "  catch  the  breath  ";   flushing  of  the  face,  with  a  sense  of 
neat;  headache,  giddiness,  disturbed  vision,  and  noises  in  the  ears  • 
profuse  perspiration;  and  cold,  clammy  extremities.    Sometimes  there 
is  much  anxiety  and  fear  of  dissolution.    The  radial  pulse  usually  cor- 
responds to  the  heart's  beats,  but  not  always  ;  it  varies  in  its  characters 
but  is  not  uncommonly  small  and  weak,  even  when  the  heart  is  acting 
violently,  and  the  large  arteries  throb  powerfully.  ° 

The  duration  and  severity  of  a  fit  of  palpitation  vary  greatly,  the  symp- 
toms being  usually  more  serious  when  there  is  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
action,  lhe  paroxysm  is  often  terminated  by  profuse  diuresis  of  lio-bt- 
coioured  urine;  or  a  sense  of  much  exhaustion  follows,  which  calls  for  a 
Pronged  sleep.  The  palpitation  induced  by  drinking  strong  tea  is 
sometimes  of  a  very  distressing  character. 

The  "  irritable  heart "  is  characterized  by  a  variable  degree  of  palpi- 
KMaon,  often  brought  on  by  exertion,  or  occurring  when  the  patient  is 
™ i  bed,  especially  when  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  frequently  attended 

ithmnch  distress;  a  small  and  rapid  pulse,  easily  compressible  and 
much  influenced  by  posture;  often  pain  about  the  cardiac  region  and 
ere  shoulder;  embarrassed  breathing;  and  various  nervous  phenomena 
"  ia  often  very  intractable. 

,  «  paroxysmal  tachycardia  the  onset  is  sudden,  and  the  beats  of  the 
"eart  may  speedily  reach  200  or  even  230  per  minute.  The  acceleration 
« the  cardiac  action  appears  to  be  due  to  shortening  of  the  diastole 
'r  JJ7  "  V|'.  disturbance  is  by-no-means  always  experienced.  The  attacks 
in2rv!i  '°S'i°r  pr°!?"?ed  5  ajldthey  come  on  at  more  or  less  definite 
«%take  liT         18  rarCly  CUred  '        a  faU1  result  may  ulti" 

tJZyUlarity  °f  the  hearfc  ie  oftcn  attended  with  very  unpleasant 
"*at10n8;  and  these  are  QSUaIly  8tm  worse  if  there  h^gjgggj 
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■when  there  may  be  an  intense  dread  of  impending  death.  In  some- 
cases,  however,  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  these  disorders,  even 
■when  they  are  pronounced. 

Physical  Signs. — Physical  examination  reveals  the  actual  nature 
of  any  cardiac  disorder,  and  some  forms  can  only  be  thus  made  out. 
The  sio-ns  will  of  course  depend  upon  whether  the  heart  is  organically 
affected  or  not,  and  the  nature  of  any  lesions  present.  Those  which 
may  be  associated  with  fits  of  palpitation  are  as  follows  :— 1.  Impulse  is 
too  extensive  ;  often  strong,  but  not  heaving ;  or  it  may  be  irregular  in 
rhythm  and  force,  jogging,  fluttering,  or  intermittent.  2.  Cardiac 
dulness  is  occasionally  increased  towards  the  right  in  prolonged  cases, 
from  over-distension  of  the  right  cavities  with  blood.  3.  Heart-sounds 
are  often  louder  than  natural,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  reduplication; 
or  they  may  reveal  irregularity  or  inequality  of  action,  or  intermittency. 
4.  Occasionally  a  temporary  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  or  at  the  left  apex,  the  latter  being  attributed  to  irregular 
action  of  the  musculi  papillares. 

Diagnosis.— The  first  point  as  regards  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  in  the  case  under  observation.  Then  we  must  endeavour  to  find' 
out  its  cause  or  causes ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  associated  with 
any  organic  disease.  Often  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  making  a  thorough  physical  examination ;  and  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  The  impulse  of 
an  excited  heart  differs  from  that  of  hypertrophy  in  not  being  heavmg 
in  quality,  however  strong  it  may  be. 

Prognosis— This  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbed action,  and  especially  upon  the  presence  and  nature  ot  any 
organic  disease.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  simple  palpi- 
tation is  of  little  moment,  for  it  may  prove  very  serious.  Irregularity  or 
even  intermittency  is  by-no-means  a  certain  sign  of  organic  disease,  as 
both  these  disorders  may  be  merely  functional,  but  they  must  never  be 
made  light  of.  Cases  of  irritable  heart  and  paroxysmal  heart-hurry  are 
usually  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  may  give  occasion  for  much  anxiety. 

Treatment.— I.  During  a  paroxysm  of  palpitation  the  chief  measures 
which  may  be  required  in  any  particular  case  are  to  get  rid  of  every 
source  of  reflex  irritation,  or  of  any  other  obvious  cause  of  disturbance; 
to  enjoin  perfect  quiet,  and  calm  the  patient  as  much  as  possible : ;  to 
administer  antispasmodics,  sedatives,  or  stimulants,  as  may  be  ^dnsatg, 
such  as  brandy,  ether,  ammonia,  opium  or  morphine,  \7^7™""*2 
bromide  of  potassium,  tincture  of  henbane,  camphor  ^  »e  ot 
lavender,  galbanum,  or  asafaetida,  as  well  as  medicines  which  act  moie 
directly  upon  the  heart,  especially  digitalis  ;  and  to  apply  dr>  he*  « 
sinapisms  over  the  precordial  region,  with  heat  to  the  extremities, 
required     The  application  of  ice  is  beneficial  m  some  cases. 

TTuring  the  Zer.aU,  as  well  as  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  necesag 
to  look  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  digitalis  being  often _  most  valuaW 
for  improving  its  action  when  there  is  muscular  failure  k >  avei 
every  possible  cause  of  fits  of  palpitation,  by  ^^™^£££s 
sure  netting  rid  of  reflex  irritation,  attending  to  the  diet  and  digestiv 
Trgl'ns  and?egulating  the  habits  generally,  ^J^g«: 
in  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee,  as  well  as^ may 
other  forms  of  mental  disturbance  and  venereal  excess  "^J^L*™* 
to  treat  any  general  condition  or  local  complaint,  such  as  obesity,  g 
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or  renal  disease;  and,  if  requisite,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  system 
generally,  but  especially  that  of  the  nervous  system  and  blood,  by  the 
administration  of  mineral  tonics,  dilute  mineral  acids,  arsenic,  quinine, 
strychnine  or  tincture  of  mix  vomica,  or  various  preparations  of  iron  ; 
aided  by  the  judicious  employment  of  cold  or  tepid  baths,  douches  with 
friction,  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  and  change  of  air  and  surround- 
ings. A  mixture  containing  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  nux  vomica, 
and  digitalis  is  often  most  beneficial.  A  belladonna  plaster  may  be  worn 
from  time  to  time  over  the  cardiac  region.  Oertel's  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  will  be  described  later  on,  is  often  of  great  advantage  in 
dealing  with  functional  disorders  of  the  heart. 

The  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  the  other  forms  of  cardiac 
disturbance  are  similar  to  those  just  indicated. 


II.  Syncope. — Fainting. 


Pathology  and  iEtiology. — The  phenomena  associated  with  syncope 
are  due  primarily  to  failure  in  the  action  of  the  heart ;  which  is  speedily 
followed  by  symptoms  resulting  from  amemia  of  the  nervous  centres  ; 
these  being  succeeded  by  failing  pulmonary  functions. 

Exciting  causes. — Some  of  the  causes  to  be  now  mentioned  seem  to 
lead  to  a  condition  allied  to  "  shock,"  in  which  the  three  chief  systems 
appear  to  be  almost  simultaneously  affected,  though  probably  the 
nervous  centres  are  first  disturbed  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  case  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  syncope  or  shock. 
They  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Want  of  blood  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  from  rupture  of  its  walls  or  of  a  large  vessel, 
or  any  form  of  severe  haemorrhage  ;  obstruction  in  the  principal  veins  ; 
or  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  the  great  vessels,  as  when  syncope 
follows  tapping  for  ascites.  2.  Inadequate  supply  of  blood  to  the  cardiac 
walls,  as  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  ;  or  a  supply  of 
impure  blood,  as  in  low  fevers,  or  when  a  syncopal  attack  comes  on  in  a 
hot  and  crowded  room.  3.  Partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart,  either  from  some  organic  change ;  or  from  nervous 
disturbance,  either  centric,  reflex,  or  intrinsic  in  origin.  Numerous 
canses  of  syncope  act  in  this  way,  such  as  fatty  and  other  degenerations 
of  the  heart,  fatty  infiltration,  flabby  dilatation,  or  a  weak  or  atrophic 
state  of  this  organ  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  for  example,  cancer  or 
phthisis ;  sadden  reflux  of  blood  in  aortic  regurgitation ;  various  poisonous 
substances,  such  as  aconite,  tobacco,  prussic  acid,  antimony ;  strong  or 
depressing  emotions,  under  which  may  be  mentioned  the  sight  of  blood,  or 
of  an  injury  to  or  operation  upon  an  individual ;  severe  cerebral  lesions  ; 
long  continuance  in  a  warm  bath;  reflex  disturbance  from  bad  smells  or 
unpleasant  sounds  ;  pain  of  any  kind ;  extensive  burns ;  the  passage  of 
;<  r;;itheter;  a  shock  to  the  sympathetic  trunk,  as  from  a  blow  in  the 
epigastrium  ;  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated  ;  indigestible 
food,  or  over-eating  after  fasting.  Lightning  sometimes  kills  in  this 
Wa}'-  4.  Continued  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart.  5.  Mechanical 
jrrew. re  upon  or  embarrassment  of  the  heart  from  without,  as  in  some  cases 
W  pericardial  effusion,  or  extensive  left  pleuritic  effusion  or  pneumo- 
thorax. 

I  he  chief  predisposing  causes  of  syncope  are  early  adult  age;  the 
emale  sex ;  a  nervous  temperament;  and  general  weakness,  with  an 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  state  of  the  heart  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  syncope.  After  great  loss  of  blood  it  is 
usually  contracted  and  empty.  When  the  walls  are  paralyzed,  the 
cavities  are  dilated,  and  contain  more  or  less  fluid  or  coagulated  blood. 
The  lungs  are  usually  anamiic ;  and  the  nervous  centres  markedly  so. 

Symptoms. — Syncope  may  come  on  quite  suddenly,  or  may  even 
cause  instantaneous  death.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  gradual  in  its 
onset,  there  being  preinonitory  symptoms,  differing  in  different  cases, 
before  actual  insensibility  occurs.  These  are  a  sense  of  faintness] 
giddiness,  and  trembling,  with  sinking  in  the  epigastrium,  nausea,  or 
sometimes  vomiting  ;  pallor,  especially  of  the  face,  with  drawn  features  ; 
chilliness  and  shivering,  or  in  some  cases  a  sense  of  heat,  there  being  at 
the  same  time  cold,  clammy  perspiration;  a  very  rapid,  small,  and 
weak  pulse,  tending  to  become  irregular  and  slow,  though  the  large 
arteries  may  throb  ;  hurried,  irregular,  or  gasping  breathing,  often 
attended  with  sighing  ;  great  restlessness,  and  occasionally  slight  con- 
vulsive movements  ;  mental  confusion;  and  disturbance  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing,  indicated  by  more  or  less  dim  vision,  extreme 
sensibility  to  light,  and  noises  in  the  ears.  When  the  syncopal  state 
is  established  the  symptoms  are  absolute  insensibility,  with  dilatation 
of  the  pupils;  death-like  pallor,  with  cold  and  clammy  sweats;  a 
slow  and  extremely  weak,  irregular,  or  actually  imperceptible  pulse 
infrequent  and  irregular  respiration,  which  may  ultimately  cease 
altogether.  Not  uncommonly  convulsive  movements  are  observed ; 
and  the  sphincters  may  be  relaxed,  with  involuntary  discharge  of  freces 
and  urine.  Examination  of  the  heart  reveals  feebleness  or  complete 
absence  of  the  cardiac  impulse  and  sounds,  especially  the  systolic 
sound. 

The  syncopal  condition  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  either  ends  in  death 
or  recovery.  In  the  latter  case  very  uncomfortable  sensations  are 
usually  experienced  during  the  restoration  of  the  patient  to  conscious- 
ness, this  being  often  attended  with  palpitation,  vomiting,  or  convulsive 
movements. 

Treatment. —  1.  Any  obvious  reflex  cause  of  syncope  should  be  at 
once  removed.  2.  It  is  most  important  to  attend  to  the  posture  of  the 
patient,  which  should  usually  be  horizontal,  with  the  head  low.  Faint- 
ing may  not  uncommonly  be  prevented,  when  threatened,  by  bending 
the  body  forwards,  and  hanging  the  head  down  between  the  kuees  as  far 
as  possible.  3.  All  clothing  should  be  loosened  about  the  neck  and  chest, 
and  abundance  of  fresh  air  admitted.  The  sufferer  should  be  removed 
from  a  hot  or  stuffy  room,  and  officious  persons  must  be  prevented 
from  crowding  around.  4.  The  application  of  smelling-salts  to  the 
nostrils;  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face ;  or  friction  along  the  limbs  and 
over  the  heart,  either  with  the  hand  alone  or  with  some  stimulating 
liniment,  will  often  restore  vitality.  5.  The  internal  administration  of 
stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  ether, 
is  most  useful,  and  if  these  agents  cannot  be  swallowed,  and  there  is 
evident  danger,  stimulant  enemata  should  be  employed,  or  in  grave 
cases  ether  must  be  injected  subcutaneously.  In  some  cases  hypodermic 
injection  of  digitalin  and  strychnine  may  be  called  for.  6.  Attempts  may 
be  made  to  confine  the  blood  to  the  central  organs,  by  making  pressure 
on  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  by  the  aid  of  the  lingers  or  of  tourniquets, 
warmth  being  maintained  in  the  parts  thus  deprived  of  blood  by  means 
of  hot  bottles  and  friction.    7.  Sinapisms  or  turpentine  stupes  over  the 
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preecordium  should  be  employed,  if  necessary;  and  in  dangerous  cases  of 
Syncope  the  judicious  employment  of  galvanism,  artificial  respiration, 
and  transfusion  are  the  most  potent  remedial  means  available.  The 
last  is  particularly  called  for  if  the  syncope  is  due  to  great  loss  of  blood. 
Gentle  tapping  over  the  cardiac  region  has  been  found  useful  in  rousing 
the  heart  to  activity  in  cases  of  fainting. 

III.  Angina  Pectoris — Stenocardia — Suffocative  Breast-pang  ; 

Pathology  and  iEtiology. — There  has  always  been  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which  characterizean 
attack  of  angina  pectoris,  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  during 
the  paroxysm.  Formerly  the  complaint  was  generally  regarded  as 
■neurotic,  oi-ifinating  in  some  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  lead- 
in?,  according  to  one  view,  to  spasm  or  cramp,  according  to  another  view, 
to°paralysis  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.  That  some  cases  of  angina  are  due 
to  such  disturbance  is  unquestionable,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  by  clinical  and  pathological  observation.  It  may  thus 
arise  from  intrinsic  cardiac  disorder;  direct  irritation  of  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus  ;  or  reflex  excitement,  especially  originating  in 
certain  of  the  abdominal  organs.  Another  view  is  that  it  is  a  mere 
neuralgia,  which  may  be  correct  in  certain  cases.  The  pathology  of  most 
cases  of  true  angina  pectoris  is  at  present,  however,  usually  explained 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  It  is  believed  that  the  condition  arises 
from  general  vaso-motor  spasm,  due  to  increased  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerve-centres,  which  leads  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
arteries  and  arterioles,  and  this  causes  acute  distension  of  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart,  which  are  consequently  embarrassed  and  act  with 
difficulty,  being  unable  to  empty  themselves  perfectly.  During  a 
paroxysm  there  is  in  some  instances  a  marked  rise  in  blood-pressure, 
with  increased  arterial  tension.  Should  an  attack  prove  fatal,  the  heart 
will  stop  acting  in  a  state  of  full  distension,  and  at  post-mortem  exami- 
nations it  is  generally  found  flaccid  rather  than  rigidly  contracted. 
Dr.  Gairdner  has  suggested  that  the  condition  is  aggi-avated  by  cardiac 
anemia,  due  to  vaso-motor  spasm  of  the  smaller  arteries  in  the  walls  of 
the  heart  itself. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  angina  pectoris  is  associated  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  or  pericai'dium,  and  some  change  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  organ  has  always  been  found  in  fatal  cases.  The  morbid  conditions 
which  have  been  most  commonly  observed  are  extensive  atheroma  or 
calcification  of  the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries;  aortic  regurgitation  ; 
fatty  defeneration  of  the  heart;  and  flabby  dilatation.  Anginal  attacks 
do,  however,  no  doubt  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  heart  seems  to 
be  structurally  health}',  and  these  are  the  cases  where  there  is  compara- 
tively little  danger,  the  organ  being  capable  of  recovery  from  the 
sudden  distension°to  which  it  is  subjected ;  the  danger  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  and  extent  of  dilatation  or  degeneration  of  the 
cardiac  walls.  In  fatal  cases  the  coronary  arteries  or  their  orifices  arc 
almost  invariably  found  to  be  affected.  Changes  have  been  described 
in  the  cardiac  nerves,  but  their  relation  to  angina  is  not  in  any  way 
definite. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  causes  of  angina  pectoris,  the  first  attack 
eau  seldom  be  attributed  to  any  obvious  cause,  except  undue  bodily 
exertion.    It  has  been  described  as  usually  occurring  while  the  patient 
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is  walking  up  a  hill,  against  the  wind,  after  a  meal,  and  especially  after 
hreakfast.  Not  uncommonly  subsequent  attacks  come  on  after  the  first 
sleep  at  night.  Sudden  or  powerful  agitation,  and  various  forms  of 
emotion,  may  bring  ou  a  paroxysm.  Exposure  to  external  cold  is  not  an 
uncommon  cause,  which  probably  acts  by  producing  contraction  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  Anginal  seizures  may  also  arise  from  reflex  disturb- 
ance in  connection  with  the  abdominal  organs,  as  after  heavy  meals, 
indigestible  food,  or  dyspe23sia  and  flatulent  distension.  One  form  may 
depend  upon  direct  irritation  of  the  cardiac  nerves  by  growths. 

Certain  distinct  predisposing  causes  of  angina  pectoris  have  been  made 
out,  namely,  the  male  sex;  advanced  life,  true  angina  being  rarely 
observed  under  45  to  50  years  of  age ;  and  a  high  social  position. 
Several  eminent  men  have  died  from  this  complaint.  It  is  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  imperfect  anginal  attacks 
are  frequently  observed  in  gouty  persons,  also  occurring  comparatively 
early  in  life  in  individuals  whose  fathers  have  died  of  angina 
(Fothergill). 

Symptoms. — An  attack  of  angina  pectoris  comes  on  as  a  rule  with 
abrupt  suddenness,  but  warnings  of  its  approach  are  occasionally  present, 
in  the  way  of  curious  sensations  or  slight  pain  about  the  cardiac  region. 

The  chief  symptom  is  an  intense  pain  in  some  part  of  the  precordial 
region,  generally  referred  to  mid-sternum,  which  may  amount  to  the 
most  excruciating  torture.  In  character  it  is  described  as  shooting, 
plunging,  tearing,  aching,  gnawing,  sickening,  or  burning,  but  it  is 
often  indescribable.  At  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  oppression  or 
constriction  is  experienced  across  the  chest,  as  if  it  were  being  forcibly 
compressed  and  could  not  be  expanded,  attended  with  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation and  inability  to  breathe,  though  this  act  is  not  really  interfered 
with,  and  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  cyanosis.  If  a  deep  breath 
can  be  taken  and  held,  this  maj  relieve  the  pain.  Usually  no  tender- 
ness is  felt,  but  .pressure  rather  gives  relief,  though  occasionally  tender- 
ness over  the  sternum  and  adjoining  spaces  is  complained  of.  In  most 
cases  painful  sensations  shoot  from  the  cardiac  region  in  various  direc- 
tions, especially  down  the  left  arm,  or,  in  exceptional  instances,  the 
right,  even  to  the  fingers,  in  which  there  may  be  sensations  of  tingling 
or  numbness  ;  upwards  along'  the  left  side  of  the  neck  ;  directly  back- 
wards ;  or  round  the  side.  This  is  explained  by  the  anatomical  connec- 
tions of  the  cardiac  nerves. 

The  symptoms  just  described  are  accompanied  with  signs  of  grave 
general  disturbance.  The  face  becomes  pale,  sunken,  and  covered  with 
cold  sweat ;  while  the  expression  is  indicative  of  the  intense  anxiety, 
alarm,  and  dread  of  impending  death  which  the  patient  feels.  In  most 
cases  the  pulse  tends  to  become  feeble,  and  even  fluttering  or  irregular 
if  the  attack  is  prolonged,  though  at  first  there  is  often  increased  tension. 
The  general  surface  is  commonly  pale,  cold,  and  dry;  and  the  patient  may 
feel  chilly,  this  being  accompanied  with  shivering  and  chattering  of  the 
teeth.  Much  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  heart  with  which  the 
angina  is  associated,  which  also  necessarily  influences  the  physical  signs. 
Occasionally  vomiting  and  eructations  accompany  the  attack.  The 
patient  is  quite  conscious  at  first,  but  in  prolonged  or  fatal  cases  may 
fall  into  a  state  of  syncope,  and  spasmodic  movements  or  even  general 
convulsions  may  be  observed. 

Usually  an  entire  attack  of  angina  is  made  up  of  several  brief 
paroxysms  with  intermissions,  but  there  may  be  only  one ;  the  morbid 
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n  .  .  ,=0  Qiiddenlv  this  being  attended  with  a  sense  of 
Usations  g""^ exhaustion  is  afterwards  experienced, 
extr,me  ^ft^f£g  Very  rarely  does  the  first  attack  prove 

t £f  buttt* "ay  t L  IS,  eith/r  suddenly  or  gradually.  Probably 
tatal,  but  it  ma)  urns.  »  an„ina.    A  marked  feature  of 

^iSrSSS^  affection  may  be  alluded  to,  named .pseufo-mgina 
s    •    JSTiTmol»blT  of  a  neurotic  character,  and  is  met  with 
jKc  am,  which  »  pob^  characterized  by  sudden  pain,  a 

mamly  among  young  persons   Dei  BeMation8  Jabont  the  heart, 

feelmg  of  djJ^^^^tM^  faintness  and  giddiness,  pallor  of 
tf^dSSe  The  condition  of  the  patient  may  appear  to 
be°reS W  s  m  huH fatal  termination  never  happens.  Often,  how- 
p v  !  is  much  ao-itation  and  active  movement,  and  the  case  is 
6  \  IZ  W  daneer  This  complaint  is  chiefly  observed  m  con- 
nection i-ith  anZia^Sious  nervoJ  disorders,  especially  hysteria ; 

l  l^fsucl  as  o-out.  Females  are  most  commonly  affected, 
Zl *t  no in  e^  nt ^connection  with  the  menopause  Attacks  may 
Periodical  and  are  often  nocturnal.  A  pseudo-anginal  paroxysm  may 
anlfteom  undue  exercise  after  a  full  meal.     Frequently  there  is  no 

°bp^noX-True  angina  pectoris  is  a  very  dangerous  affection,  but 
thf  f Variety  is  not,°therefore  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  presence  and  nature  of  any  organic  cardiac  or 
vascular  lesions  will  necessarily  influence  the  prognosis  materially,  and 
these  can  only  determined  by  physical  examination.  Age  has  also  an 
^^tb^^oai^prognLiB.the  complaint  being  more  serious 
the  older  the  patient  happens  to  be.  .  . 

Treatment  -1.  In  order  to  prevent  attacks,  anyone  who  is  subject 
to  anjina  pectoris  should  avoid  every  possible  ex  citing  cause  and  ,t  may 
be  desirable  in  severe  cases  that  some  remedy  should  be- earned  m  the 
pocket,  especially  nitrite  of  amyl,  nitro-glycerine  tincture  of  opi urn  oi 
brandv  so  that  it  may  be  made  use  of  immediately,  should  theie  be  the 
W  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm  At  the  same >hme these 
remedies  must  alwavs  be  used  with  the  strictest  caution ;  as  patients 
artery  p-one  to  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  them  too  freely,  and  thus 

^rSrSSan^bvions  source  of  reflex  disturbance,  such, 
indigestible  food  or  flatulence,  must  be  at  once  got  rid  *    The  internal 
remedies  indicated  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  of !  angma  _ nee tons 
differ  in  different  cases.    In  some  sedaHves  an^^f^X^tCoi 
are  called  for,  especially  opium  and  morphine  in  full  dose s  hydiate  of 
chloral   the  various  ethers,  chloroform,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
SSSr,  and  hot  brandy-and-water.    Digitalis  and  belhadonna  are  very 
mZl  i„  some,  instances,  when  the  cardiac  action   s  much  ^urbe^ 
Inhalations  of  chloroform  or  ether  are  serviceable  m  cei  tain  cases 
ffifafa  of  arnyl,  especially  administered  by  inhalation,  is  now  recognized 
universal  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents  m  angina  P"^gTObff 
marked  relief,  and  speedily  cutting  short  a  paroxysm.    11  e  i 1  e  nal 
adminisl  ration  of  nitro-glycerine  in  minute  doses  in   he  form  of  tablets 
or  solution,  is  also  very  serviceable;  and  nitrite  o  sodium  has  been  like- 
wise employed.    Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  is  of  great  bene  it 
in  some  eases.    Cocaine  has  been  found  useful,  especially  combined  with 
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inhalation  of  oxygen.  Local  applications,  such  as  dry  heat  with  fricl  ion 
sinapisms,  or  friction  with  chloroform  or  belladonna  liniment,  maj  at 
the  same  time  be  employed.  The  use  of  the  constant  current' has  also 
heen  recommended.  Dr.  Gairdner  advocates  warm  mustard  pediluvia 
with  heat  applied  to  the  arms  and  thorax.  Hot  applications  are  particu- 
larly indicated  if  cold  has  induced  an  anginal  attack.  In  a  gouty  person 
the  joints  of  the  feet  should  be  irritated. 

3.  During  the  intervals  the  treatment  indicated  is  that  which  applies 
to  cardio-vascular  affections  in  general,  in  the  way  of  regulating  the 
diet  and  digestive  organs ;  attending  to  the  general  and  constitutional 
condition,  as  well  as  to  the  heart  and  vessels,  and  the  state  of  the  blood  • 
and  to  all  hygienic  matters.  The  gouty  state  must  be  especially  borne 
m  mind.  The  continued  administration  of  full  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium  or  sodium  has  been  advocated  for  the  cure  of  angina  pectoris 
especially  if  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis.  Cocaine  has  also  been  recom- 
mended to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  Tepid  or  cold  baths 
followed  by  friction,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  are  often  beneficial. 
A  belladonna  plaster  may  be  worn  from  time  to  time  over  the  cardiac 
region. 

For  pseudo-angina  pectoris  similar  remedies  are  indicated  during  a 
paroxysm,  but  they  need  not  be  so  powerful.  At  other  times  the  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM . 

I.  ACUTE  PERICARDITIS — INFLAMMATION"  OF  THE 
PERICARDIUM. 

etiology. — 1.  Acute  pericarditis  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
secondary  to,  or  associated  with  some  other  disease,  or  a  focal  lesion, 
and  it  may  occur  under  the  following  circumstances  : — a.  In  connection 
with  certain  general  diseases,  or  those  which  affect  the  blood,  especially 
rheumatic  fever  and  Bright's  disease;  being  met  with  much  less  fre- 
quently in  pyaemic  or  septicemic  conditions,  including  also  puerperal 
fever  and  acute  necrosis  of  bones;  in  certain  of  the  acute  specific  diseas<  s, 
chiefly  scarlatina,  measles,  or  small-pox,  rarely  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever,  or  diphtheria ;  in  gout,  scurvy,  purpura,  or  diabetes  ;  or  excep- 
tionally in  cases  of  remote  carcinoma.  Rheumatic  pericarditis  stands 
out  as  the  most  prominent  variety,  and  in  children  it  is  often  associated 
with  endocarditis.  Dr.  Sturges  (Lnmlcian  Lectures,  189-i)  applies 
the  terms  periendocarditis  or  carditis  to  the  combination,  ami  affirms 
that  "the  rheumatic,  heart  inflammation  of  children  when  pericardial 
is  always  endocardial  as  well,  and  when  endocardial  is  extremely 
likely,  with  the  recurrence  of  rheumatism,  to  involve  the  peri- 
cardium also."  It  must  be  remembered  that  rheumatic  pericarditis 
may  develop  without  any  obvious  implication  of  the  joints,  or  these  may 
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be  but  slio-htly  affected,  b.  From  injury,  due  to  a  direct  wound  of  the 
Ki.  laceration  by  fractured  ribs  ;  or  a  foreign  body  penetrating 
ft  ?Z  he cesoXa^s?^ a  needle  or  fish-bone-MiWic  pericartoUs.. 
I   *    n   "  for  example,  a  neighbouring  abscess,  or  one  in  the 

Ldlac  walls,  opening  into  the  perioardium-^r/om^e  pericard,^ 
Rare  v  some  Abdominal  accumulation  finds  its  way  ^o  the  pericard, a 
CT  I  From  extension  of  adjoining  inflammation,  *™^^%Jg 
&hbouring  disease,  as  pleurisy  or  pleuropneumonia;  nlcerat  ve  enc  o-; 
c-  -d  t i  •  chronic  cardiac  disease,  especially  aortic  ;  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
Ess  in  the  vicinity  ;  carions  ribs,  vertebra,  or  sternum ;  oesophageal 

cUed  by  some  new  formation  in  the  pericardium,  as  cancer  or  tubercle 
Tubercular  pericarditis  is  now  regarded  as  an  important  variety  which 
occur  either  as  a  primary  disease,  as  part  of  a  general  implication 
E  the  serons  membranes,  or  as  a  complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
£  Idiopathic  or  primary  pericarditis  has  been  described  resulting  from 
I'cold^;  but  probably  cases  thus  designated  are  m  reality  of  a  rheu- 

"to  dotbtT' different  micro-organisms  are  concerned  in  setting  np 
pericarditis  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  any 

dep;^^^L-Pericarditis  is  of  most  Sequent  occurrence 
during  early  or  middle  life,  but  it  may  occur  at  any  age  Males  suffer 
S  more  than  females.  Climate  and  season  have  a  decided  predis- 
posing influence,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  rheumatic  pericar- 

dl  Anatomical  Charact«rs.-The  morbid  changes  in  pericarditis  _  are 
similar  to  those  observed  in  other  serous  inflammations.    There  is  a 
form  of  dry  or  plastic  pericarditis,  with  little  or  no  fluid-effusion ,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Sturges'  observations,  this  may  rapidly  terminate  m 
extensive  adhesion  in  children.    In  most  instances  there  is  more  or  less 
effusion.    Fibrinous  exudation  is  generally  deposited  on  both  surfaces, 
but  is  usuallv  most  abundant  on  the  visceral  portion  of  the  pericardium  ; 
I  it  is  rarely  observed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  sac,  being  generally  m 
•  patches,  and  it  may  be  confined  to  a  small  area,  especially  about  the 
crreat  vessels.    The  thickness  and  mode  of  deposit  are  very  variable  the 
lymph  being  either  stratified,  or  presenting  little  elevations,  ridges 
bands,  masses,  and  numerous  other  arrangements.    Usually  the  ma  e  rial 
is  tolerably  consistent,  and  sometimes  quite  tough,  adhering  fairly to 
the  surface.    In  low  conditions  it  may  be  soft  and  granular.  Fluid 
effusion  is  generally  sero-fibrinous,  with  floccuh  floating  m  it.  In 
exceptional  cases  it  may  contain  an  admixture  of  blood  as  m  puipua 
or  scurvy  ;  or  of  pus,  being  in  rare  instances  actually  purulent,  especially 
in  pyemic  and  perforative  cases.    The  quantity  is  not  usually  above 
from  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  but  may  range  from  an  ounce  or  two  to 
three  pints  or  more.    Gas  is  sometimes  present,  arising  from  decompo- 
sition of  the  fluid.    Sloughing  of  the  pericardium  is  said  to  occur 
in  exceptional  instances.  ,.       „  „        .    ~  ,  , 

Absor  ption  of  any  effusion  into  the  pericardium  follows  m  favourable 
cases,  and  its  surfaces  become  more  or  less  adherent,  lhe  adhesions  may 
be  merely  in  the  form  of  loose  bands;  but  usually  there  is  more  or 
less  extensive  agglutination  of  the  two  surfaces.  When  seated  about  the 
great  vessels,  the  lymph  often  leads  to  their  adhesion  to  each  other ;  or  it 
may  remain  as  a  hard  mass  of  fibroid  tissue  of  considerable  thickness. 
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Adhesions  also  form  in  cases  of  dry  pericarditis,  where  there  has  been 
no  obvious  effusion. 

In  some  instances  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium  becomes 
inflamed,  either  along  with  its  internal  surface  or  independently.  This 
condition  has  been  termed  external  pericarditis,  mediastino-pericarditis.  or 
plettro-pericarditis  when  the  neighbouring  pleura  is  also  involved.  This 
form  is  seldom  acute,  and  is  said  to  be  chiefly  met  with  as  a  result  of 
tubercular  pleurisy.    It  leads  to  exa -pericardial  adhesions. 

Symptoms.— It  is  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  or  Bright' s 
disease  that  pericarditis  comes  under  observation  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  and  it  should  be  particularly  looked  for  in  these  affections. 
Pericarditis  may  set  in,  or  may  even  run  through  its  course,  without  any 
evident  symptoms,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  though  the  clinical 
phenomena  observed  will  be  modified  considerably  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  disease  occurs ;  as  well  as  by  its  association  with  other 
forms  of  cardiac  inflammation,  or  with  pleurisy  or  pueumonia. 

At  the  outset  local  symptoms  are  generally  present,  namely,  pain  and 
tenderness,  or  other  sensations  ;  and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart.  The 
pain  is  generally  felt  over  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  precordial  region, 
occasionally  in  the  epigastrium,  while  sometimes  it  shoots  in  different 
directions  :  its  severity  and  chai-acters  vary  widely,  it  being  described 
as  mere  uneasiness,  or  dull  aching,  shooting,  stabbing,  burning,  or 
tearing,  and  it  may  amount  to  the  most  intense  suffering.  On  the  other 
band,  pain  may  be  entirely  absent  from  first  to  last.  Tenderness  is  brought 
out  as  a  rule  by  pressure  over  the  corresponding  intercostal  spaces, 
as  well  as  in  some  instances  when  upward  pressure  is  made  over  the 
epigastrium.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  oppression,  and  inability  to 
draw  a  breath.  The  cardiac  disturbance  is  indicated  by  increased  fre- 
quency of  the  beats,  with  tumultuous  action,  sometimes  violent. 

An  attack  of  pericarditis  may  be  ushered  in  with  slight  rigors,  followed 
by  pyrexia.  When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism,  how- 
ever, such  phenomena  are  commonly  absent,  there  being  no  increase  of 
previously  existing  fever.  The  temperature  in  pericarditis  rarely  goes 
above  102°  or  103°,  and  it  may  be  practically  normal  thi'oughout,  or 
soon  falls.  The  pulse  is  hurried  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the 
cardiac  action  ;  and  at  first  is  strong  and  of  good  tension. 

When  fluid  accumulates  in  the  pericardium  the  pain  generally  sub- 
sides, but  the  action  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the 
functions  of  neighbouring  structures,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  effusion,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  collects.  Hence  serious 
symptoms  are  liable  to  arise,  indicating  either  a  tendency  to  syucope; 
overloading  of  the  right  heart  and  venous  system  ;  interference  with  the 
respiratory  functions,  including  those  of  the  larynx  in  rare  instances  ; 
dysphagia  occasionally  ;  or  grave  nervous  disturbance.  The  pulse  often 
becomes  very  frequent,  feeble,  small,  and  in  bad  cases  irregular ;  some- 
times it  is  slow  and  laboured  ;.  in  cases  of  large  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium the  pulsus  paradoxus  has  been  noticed.  Dyspnoea  is  present, 
and  may  be  extremely  severe,  even  amounting  to  constant  or  paroxysmal 
orthopnoea,  and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  great  oppression  across 
the  chest.  A  dry,  irritable,  spasmodic  cough  is  not  uncommonly  ob- 
served. In  grave  cases  the  face  assumes  a  very  anxious  and  distressed 
expression,  and  becomes  pale  or  more  or  less  cyanotic  ;  the  expired 
air  is  cool;  and  the  extremities  feel  cold.  The  mode  of  decumbency 
is  generally  on  the  back,  with  the  head  high;  some  patients  prefer 
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.1    .»  m,  the  ritrht  •  while  occasionally  they  are 
ipng  on  the  left  side,  ^^"SUrf.    Frequently  there 
to  he  propped  un  even  to  D  ^  ^    headache  and 

is  nmch  restlessness  af^e  pat^i  occasional  serious 

sleeplessness  are  common  J^^SKwd  delirium,  sometimes  almost 
nervons  phenomena  may  be  1^£m  and  jactitation ;  clonic  or 
maniacal;   stupor;    subsu tus tend «  J  disorders.     In  most 

^  spasms;   and   chor«tom^r  epilq  on  the 

cases,  however,  these  V^™men "pericarditis  is  associated,  or  upon 
general  condition  with  *  h u  li  tn 6  1  .    sometimes  a  prominent 

She  state  of  the  ^°us  system  Va u  results  either  from 
symptom.    Should  death  take  Place,  rt  ™      >  wllich  may 

LdPual  failure  of  the  ^Sne  a  littiig  P°sture  when 

^specially  occur  from  making  the  pah aeration  of 
£  Effih  Sw^t  luugs  becoming  edematous,  and 

Kopsy  setting  in  ;  ^^V10^^^^  fatal  form  of  pericarditis, 
Dr.  Sturges  describes  in  child  en  a  ™J J  to      id  adhesion, 

Lith  little  or  no  effusion,  bnt  with  exuda tion  lea     *  ^restlessness, 
and  he   attributes  the  grave  BymptomB  ^ ,  t  ^  m_ 

^spncea,  delhium might  be  suspected 
Physical  Signs.— lhe  onset  oi  p  definite 
from  the  presence  of  noted  f      'i^catiuo  exudation  on  the 

,igns  to  be  looked  for,  however,  ^^^^^  which  is 

S^y^Tr 

S-Ki^  ^  -  -  —  — d 

•onlv  on  one  surface,  or  at  the  back  of  the  ^  or  lesg 

When  effusion  takes -place,  the '  P]1^^  the  following 

marked  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  be™|      especially  in 
nature  :-l.  There  is  usually  bulging  of  the ^^ac  ie8^     P  ^ 
young  subjects.    This  may  extend  ^J^Jf^  eTen  protruded,  and 
I  lage,  the  spaces  being  widened  and  fl^ened  or  ev ™J  Local 
sometimes  the  left  edge  o    the  ^^^^^imjM 
measurements  are  increased.    2.  the  ^ipuise p  gome_ 
changes,    a.  It  is  displaced,  usually  upwards  ^^  J^.  it 
times  downwards;  while  its  position  alters  with  change  oi  J 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  raised  impulse  is  the  actual  p 
or  merely  a  higher  part  of  the  ventricle,  Baooauro  portions 
become  covereel  with  the  fluid  as  it  accumulates     J.  Its tore  ^ 
diminished,  and  the  impulse  may  be  visible  ^^XTwhen  absent 
touch    Often  it  can  be  felt  in  the  erect  or  in  its  force, 

in  the  lying  posture.  There  is  the  systole  : 

\e.  In  rhythm  the  impulse  tends  to  be  «"JJn  i  The  character  of 

ir.  may  also  be  irregular,  somet.mes  extremely  s^  rt- 
the   movement  is  undulatory  when  there  is  much  ^  ^ 
observed  over  a  variable  area,  and  being  ™^J*&  and  from 
undulations  usually  appear  to  pass  ^^TffirSK     3.  Cardiac 
left  to  right,  but  they  may  have  a  horizontal^ direct 10 
,;.«,„«.  immaterially  altered  in  ex  civ     ^  ^  n  ^  and  then 
creases  first  about  the  base  of  the  hc.ut  ex ten extreme 
,aterally.    rs„nl.y  it  does  not  g»  t*«         <{     ^  p^g  down 
cases  may  reach  considerably  lower  tn  an  u    ,  .   1  j 

the  diaphragm,  and  causing  protrusion  of  the  cp.gastnum.    In  up 
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intensity  is  usually  marled  ™Sulai'  *lth  the  apex  upwards.  Ks 
ness;  itl  area  is  li  jer  in  the  lySSXl?0"^  ^  ™.odif^  the  dul! 
amount  of  fluid  is  not  very  Leaf    L\     ^  P°Sltl0n>  but  if  the 

deep  and  distant  •  hut  ™  ™  !  feeble  at  the  apex,  and  appear  to  be 
bas|  they  become'  to-rds  Z 

modify  the  sounds  more  or  lew  I  Tm!  •  i  l'i  F  ^  °f  P°Sture  may 
is  heard  occasionally,  c ue  to  p  essure  of  ZZo  V  ?  ^fe.^«««w«.> 
6.  ^nch-o»-«7iewome,(;Xn  Kff-TI     Penc.a^ial  effusion  on  the  aorta. 

certain  positions.    7   PericnS  nl  Iff  i  '     ^1Dg  ^  Served  in 

sarily  affect  ^ Sal^  lun^t'  Tf 

and  resonance,  as  well  as  htWT,  L„    j      7  V        gs-     Vocal  fremitus 
cardiac  region       ^  Lnv  iW  8°°nds^a™  dlmi^hed  in  area  over  the 
wMle  vocal  rLoSi?Lf    fl  f       7  ^ard  above  aDd  to  the  left 
paired  resona^  "Hh ^b     "f  t^e  left  Y  °f  *fe  duW  Im' 

indicative  of  partial  collapse the  is,  It  nT  ^  P088?1?  be  observed,, 
pericardial  sac  on  the ^roSufor  Innl  "VCT™  by  the  distended 
some  cases  depressed,  along  S  t he  ZPhrLm  T  ? 
note  that  not  uncommon W  th*  *i  T    g       b-  it  1S  ™portant  to 

consequence  c^S^^^*™"  **  *>  **  - 

faift^S  ftVt  8,'nS  brme.^ad-%  -rmal  in 
diminishes  from  above  \Z  1  /  I^mBlteJ  to  notl«e  that  the  dulness 

the  «  churning  "  and  «  >•    ^^-soiind  also  assuming  more  of 

is  also  inflnmocl  oriw  •       j:  Idce  °*  the  pericardium 

also  inflamed ,  adhesions  form  with  neighbouring  parts 

Diagnosis. -In  a  well-marked  ease  of  acute  pericarditis  develop 
under  observation  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism        \        X  ' 
easy  enough,  it  may  be  even  from  the  symptoms,  but  morf efpecially 
from  the  physical  signs,  and  these  must  be  carefully  wa,  he7S  V 
frequent  examination  m  any  ease  in  which  the  disease  £  like  11, 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  pericarditis  occurs  inl^ZX 

ctrcutsC^  ^  •16fifte  rheUmatiC  8ymPt0m8'  as  ™"  asCder  other 
circumstances;  while  it  may  supervene  as  a  complication  of  other  in- 

De  leiied  upon  under  these  conditions. 
As  regards  the  diagnosis  between  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  but 
importance  can  be  attached  to  symptoms  as  a  rule,  though  severe 
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local  pain  would  be  in  favour  of  the  former  The  early  distinction  between 
these  diseases  is  mainly  founded  upon  the  different  morbid  sounds  which 
Ky  produce,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  much  has  been  written 
the  contrary  an  experienced  auscultator  will  seldom  have .  much 
diffioultv  in  distinguishing  between  a  pericardial  f notion-sound  and  an 
endocardial  murmur.  The  presence  of  f riction-fremitus  would  help  the 
SLmosis  The  progress  of  events  will  m  the  large  majority  of  cases 
sneedilv  clear  up  any  uncertainty  in  diagnosis  between  the  two  corn- 
Saints  The  possibility  of  their  co-existence  in  the  same  case  must 
LVer  be  forgotten,  especially  in  young  subjects.  Pericardial  friction 
mav  certainly  be  mistaken  for  neighbouring  pleuritic  friction  of 
cardiac  rhythm;  or  for  a  sound  produced  in  the  mediastinal  cellular 
tissue  in  cases  'of  exo-pericardial  inflammation.  . 

Pericardial  effusion  can  only  be  recognized  by  its  physical  signs.  When 
it  supervenes  in  the  course  of  obvious  acute  pericarditis,  _  there  is  no 
difficulty  •  but  when  one  comes  upon  an  unknown  case,  m  which  an 
effusion  is  actually  present,  the  diagnosis  may  require  careful  considera- 
tion The  condition  has  been  more  especially  mistaken  for  marked  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  especially  if  associated  with  universal  pericardial 
adhesion,  but  such  an  error  in  diagnosis  should  rarely  be  possible,  lhe 
sicms  of  variation  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  from  day  to  day  may  be  of  use 
^difficult  cases.  There  may  certainly  be  more  or  less  difficulty  m  dis- 
tinguishing between  pericardial  and  pleuritic  effusion  under  certain  cir- 
cumstance! •  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  may  be  present  in 
the  same  case.  Pericardial  effusion  may  also  be  simulated  by  neigh- 
bouring conditions  causing  increased  dulness.  The  differences  between 
inflammatory  effusion  and  hydro-pericardium  will  be  pointed  out  m 
relation  to  the  latter  condition.  • 

The  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  m  cases  of  pericardial 
effnsion  can  usually  be  arrived  at  by  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs,  and  of  the  general  symptoms.  In  doubt- 
ful cases  the  question  can  only  be  decided  by  aspiration. 

Prognosis.— The  immediate  prognosis  of  acute  pericarditis  will 
depend  upon  the  condition  with  which  it  is  associated,  the  complaint 
being,  for  instance,  extremely  dangerous  in  Blight's  disease;  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  effnsion;  the  previous  condition  of  the 
heart:  the  state  of  the  pulse;  whether  the  disease  is  complicated  with 
endocarditis,  myocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura; ;  and 
the  severity  and  character  of  the  symptoms.  Marked  nervous  symptoms 
are  of  very  serious  import.  The  ultimate  prognosis  must  be  entirely 
•governed  by  the  conditions  left  after  the  attack.  Extensive  agglutina- 
tion, and  permanent  displacement  of  the  heart  as  a  consequence  ot 
: adhesions,  are  untoward  events.  •  -i 

Treatment. -The  principles  of  treatment  in  pericarditis  are  similar 
<  to  those  applicable  to  other  serous  inflammations,  but  as  it  occurs 
almost  alwavs  in  the  course  of  some  other  complaint,  its  management 
must  be  modified  according  v.    When  it  supervenes  m  connection  with 
acute  rheumatism,  the  treatment  for  this  affection  may  be  continued  but 
•caution  is  necessary  in  the  administration  of  salicylates  under  these 
circumstances.    Venesection  and  mercuriali/.ation  are  never  admissible, 
in  mv  opinion.    A  few  leeches  may  sometimes  be  applied  over  the 
•cardiac  region  with  advantage  in  robust  subjects,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
persistent  application  of  heat  and  moisture  over  this  region,  by  means 
•of  linseed-meal  poultices  or  fomentations,  is  the  most  serviceable  local 
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treatment  m  the  early  stage.    These  applications  must  be  frequents 
changed  ;  special  care  being  taken  that  the  chest  is  not  undalfeSl 
or  chilled.    The  application  of  a  blister  over  the  prsBcordial  XSn  f 
appeared  to  me  distinctly  to  check  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  hi 
some  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  which  have  come  under  treatment 
an  early  stage.    The  local  use  of  cold  is  strongly  recomm^decf  Z 
some  writers  by  means  of  the  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  coil,  but  it  certainly 
should  only  be  tried  very  cautiously,  in  my  opinion  3 
The  general  management  of  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  demands  care 
ful  attention.    The  patient  mnst  be  kept  at  rest  in  bed,  and  the  posture 
studied  according  to  the  conditions  and  symptoms  present  Phvsieal 
examination  must  be  conducted  with  clue  precautions/and  it  is  especiallv 
necessary  to  guard  against  making  the  patient  sit  up,  or  movino-  him 
about  to  study  variations  in  the  physical  signs,  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
syncope    The  chest  must  be  properly  covered.  As  a  rule  a  good  quantity 
ot  liquid  nourishment  is  required,  and  in  many  cases  more  or  less 
alcoholic  stimulant  is  indicated ;    should  there  be  much  depression 
with  signs  of   threatening  cardiac    failure,  a  considerable  amount 
ot  brandy  or  champagne  may  be  given  with  advantage.    Due  attention 
must   be   paid  to   the    bowels    and   urinary  secretion.  Particular 
symptoms  may  call  for  treatment,  but  these  must  be  dealt  with  on 
general  principles. 

The  employment  of  drugs  which  act  upon  the  heart  is  always  a  matter 
tor  anxious  consideration  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis.  In  the  early 
stage  of  rheumatic  cases  I  have  observed  favourable  results  from  the 
judicious  administration  of  opium  or  morphine,  with  the  view  of  calmino- 
excited  action,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  pain  and  restlessness" 
Neither  of  these  is  admissible,  however,  if  the  complaint  is  associated 
with  Bright's  disease  or  any  low  febrile  condition ;  if  the  respiratory 
organs  are  all'ected  at  the  same  time;  or  if  there  be  any  tendency 
to  cyanosis.  Tartarated  antimony,  aconite,  and  green  hellebore  have  been 
advocated  in  acute  pericarditis  as  cardiac  sedatives,  but  they  are  very 
dangerous  drugs  in  this  disease.  Some  authorities  give  digitalis  even  at 
an  early  period,  but  in  my  opinion  this  remedy  is  rather  indicated  later 
on,  as  a  cardiac  tonic,  when  strychnine  may  also  be  of  much  service. 

For  the  removal  of  effusion,  if  this  is  not  readily  absorbed,  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  or  strong  iodine  may  be  tried;  with  the  internal 
administration  of  diuretics  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  more  active 
measures  usually  employed  to  promote  the  absorption  of  inflammatory 
serous  accumulation  are  not  admissible  in  pericarditis.  Tincture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  in  full  doses  is  decidedly  a  valuable  drug  to  aid 
absorption  in  some  cases  of  pericardial  effusion ;  and  other  tonics  are 
often  useful. 

Paracentesis  is  called  for  in  exceptional  instances,  in  order  to  relieve 
dangerous  symptoms,  or  to  remove  purulent  fluid.  Some  advocate  early 
recourse  to  this  operation,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  ought  not  to  be 
rashly  practised.  The  fluid  is  best  removed  by  means  of  the  aspirateur 
or  a  small  trochar.  It  is  recommended  to  puncture  in  the  fourth  left 
interspace,  about  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum  ;  or  in  the 
fifth  space,  about  1^-  inch  from  the  same  line.  The  pericardium  has 
also  been  perforated  with  success  in  the  fifth  right  intersjiace.  In  cases 
of  pyo-pericarditis  treatment  by  incision  and  free  drainage  is  indicated; 
or  resection  of  one  or  more  ribs  may  be  required. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  after  pericarditis,  Dr. 
Cantlie  has  drawn  attention  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  exercise 
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„v.  nf  fcn:a  complaint  in  young  patients,  provided  there  is  no 
at r  S\lvltase  in  o  dTr  to  excite  the  cardiac  action,  and  thus  make  the 
Vt^  l^oZ^^nto^,  instead  of  firm  and  fibrous.  Witi** 
KISSES  under  proper  medical  supervision,  tins  suggestion  is 
certainly  worthy  of  attention. 
II.  CHRONIC  PERICARDITIS — ADHERENT  PERICARDIUM. 

i    *      .„„^„ai   rharacters. — The  conditions  which 
Pathology  and  ^^C^££S  either  remain  after  an 
may  be  included  under  euro:      I  ln  ^  con. 

acute  attack  or  are  ^^^3^  ^c7ies  sometimes  observed 
nectiou  ™r^.m°ntl0j^^  pJbably  merely  the  result  of 

on  the  pe ™ardium  J*  *  ™^™^  the  Psequei  &  local  inflammation. 

Loose  oi  limited  peiicaiu  nniverSally  by  a  connective  tissue,  with 

the  outer  ^"a^ 

£^°°5^7iSa^  caseation  are  chiefly  observed 
Srei  purulent  pericarditis,  or  in  chronic  tubercular  cases  and  in  ex- 
tr  mePSancesPthe  heart  is  completely  enclosed  m  a  calcifiecl .shell.  As 
^Lrds  the  effects  of  these  conditions  npon  the  organ  they  may  lead,. 
un^mejTXo^t^es,  to  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  atrophy,  or 

fa^^fb»ymptoms  are  often  absent  in  cas es  o^hronio 
perStis,  but  there  maybe  uneasy  sensations,  or  even  a  dul pain 
over  the  cardiac  re-ion,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  anginal  attacks  have 
been  noticed  Disturbed  action  of  the  heart ;  palpitation  easily  induced  ; 
and  shovels  of  breath  on  exertion  are  the  chief  BymptoxnB  combined 
of  if  anv  From  the  effects  of  extensive  adhesions  upon  the  heait,  and 
the  cWes  ^"produce  in  the  organ,  grave  interference  wxthxts  actum 
and  with  the  circulation  may  ultimately  arise.    In  * » 

kind  ascites  is  a  prominent  symptom,  coming  on  befoie  oi 
out  of  proportion  to,  anasarca  of  the  legs.    An  W^^P***^ 
will  seriously  increase  the  danger  from  an  attack  of  any  pulmonaiy 


'   "  ^f™  anally  associate    withtoot^  icardia,  conditi0n. 

ejthercf  ndcpendefl .t  on, rm  oi   he  tiJn  of  the  pcl.icardial 

I  hose  to  be  sought  for  "^S^^th  exo-pericardi^  adhesions,  are 
inrfaces  espec.a  ly  when  ™^™Jr  ;_L  Dipre,sion  of  the  precordial 
more  or  less  of  the  follow on  fhe  othcr  hand,  bulging, 
Tptrum   with  narTOW in ff  or  tue  s[moe»  ,  wi 

SffieTs  cardiac  enlargement.    2.  Increase  in  extent,  or  permanent 
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being  markedly  undulalory oVl  -  3  e^m^S  '  «*««M 
systolic  recession  of  some  o/the ^  ace  o  oTT  '  ?  •  attended  with 
-cartilage,  or  an  irregular  Win^  JL  H  ■  epigastrium  or  ensiform 
and  diastolic.  Tke^iastolifsbSl  of T  x^  n°tlCed'  both  s^toli<> 
sometimes  distinctly  7111  pulmonary  or  aortic  valves  is 
the  heart  may  be  noticed  with  or  lfV  *l?  °  ?  ■reg,on  °ver  the  aPex  of 
others  there  is  no  impn  seTt  all  3  Tit'  ^  "  ^  ^  ;  ^ile  iu 
-specially  in  an  upward  direo  L  !'  +  {  lncreased  a™a  of  dulness, 
altered  after  a  deep  SiratioJ  ft  ?  °  th!/secoud  rib>  which  is  no 
do  not  expand  over  the  Stc  VpSf  f^'  S,'gDS  that  the 

exist.    When  there  is  exten  ive  r»tT  ex°-P«-icardial  adhesions 

occasionally  to  have Tan oTtS  %t Clficatlon>  thTe  percussion-sound  is  said 

ness  of  thl  "(:2eolet^\^cotl- 7?neSS  ^  ^f^' 

second  sounds  •  or  m„K„nl  J i    7-    P11?00,1"1111  region,  especially  the 

III.  HYDROPERICARDIUM — PERICARDIAL  DROPSY 

coMitxon  xs  a  part  of  chronic  general  dropsy ;  it  mly  set  in  acutely^ 
!T|Mfrare  ^stances  have  been  met  with  in  which  it 
owned  a  mechanical  origin,  having  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  \ 
aneurism  or  other  mediastinal  tumour,  disease  or  ttroSSTof  £ 
cardiac  veins,  or  sudden  extreme  pneumothorax.    2  There  arc  no 

disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.    3.  The  effusion,  which  is  simnlv 
•serous  as  a  n  o,  rarely  chylo-serous,  is  never  abundant.    Hence  tW is 
n  Z  fcaralti      */r\Sir  indicati^.°{         bw  less  markclVl  an 

4  K  Sr ?     5  f    S6SS  1S1m°re  hable  t0  be  altered  ^  P«w*«e- 

foil  0fcl10n;S1^S  are  a^ent  throughout.  5.  Hydropericardium  generally 
follows  hydrothorax,  and  hence  it  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  and 
physLca]  signs  of  the  latter  condition,  the  effects  of 'which  ft  neSsarSy 
tends  to  aggravate,  and  death  often  speedily  follows 

dror>»tatTat''~Thi-a  fc.^fdy  a  Parfcof  *ke  ordinary  treatment  for 
opsy.    i  aracentesis  might  possibly  be  called  for  in  extreme  cases 
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IV.  PERICARDIAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Blood  may  be  foand  in  the  pericardium  as  the  result  of:— 1.  Spon- 
taneous rupture,  either  of  the  heart  or  a  cardiac  aneurism;  of  an  mtra- 
pericardial  aortic  aneurism;  of  one  of  the  coronary  vessels;  or  of 
vessels  in  cancerous  deposits.  2.  Injury.  3.  Pericarditis  the  effusion 
heino-  more  or  less  hemorrhagic.  4.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  Hood,  as 
in  scurvy,  purpura,  and  splenic  leucocythamiia.  ^ 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  are  generally  grave  m  connection  with 
actual  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium,  indicating  loss  of  blood,  and 
interference  with  the  heart's  action;  but  they  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  amount  of  blood  present,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  accumulation. 
Sudden  death  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  _  The  physical  signs  are  those  of 
an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

Treatment— Nothing  definite  can  be  said  on  this  point.  Either  no 
treatment  is  required,  or  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything.  Stimulants 
and  cardiac  remedies  may  possibly  be  of  service  in  exceptional  cases. 

V.  PNEUMOPERICARDIUM. 

Gas  is  occasionally  found  in  the  pericardium,  either  having  entered 
from  without,  as  a  consequence  of  perforation ;  or  derived  from  decom- 
position of  pus  in  its  cavity.  It  might  give  rise  to  tympanitic  resonance 
over  the  cardiac  region,  modified  by  movement,  if  gas  and  fluid  are 
present  together ;  and  to  succussion-splash,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Curious  auscultation-sounds  may  also  be  audible.  Symptoms  are  very 
grave  in  cases  of  perforation,  and  they  usually  soon  terminate  fatally. 
Treatment  must  be  surgical,  if  anything  can  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ACUTE  DISEASES  AND  SUDDEN  LESIONS  OF  THE 

HEART. 

I.  ACUTE   ENDOCARDITIS— INFLAMMATION   OF  THE 

ENDOCARDIUM. 

Pathology  and  JEtiology.— Acute  endocarditis  is  now  usually  des- 
cribed under  two  forms,  namely,  simple  or  benign ;  and  ulcerative,  infec- 
tive, or  malignant.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  essential  ana- 
tomical difference  between  them,  as  all  gradations  can  be  traced,  and 
they  represent  but  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same  process 
COsler).  In  connection  with  this  disease,  especially  the  ulcerative 
variety,  micro-organisms  are  found,  not  only  in  the  lesions  themselves, 
bnt  also  in  the  blood,  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  causative  relation, 
but  this  is  at  least  very  doubtful  with  regard  to  simple  endocarditis. 
These  organisms  are  chiefly  of  a  pyogenic  nature,  the  most  common 
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being  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  streptococcus  pyogenes.  In 
some  instances  pneumococci  have  been  observed,  where  the  complaint 
has  followed  pneumonia.    Tubercle  bacilli  and  other  varieties  have  also  J 
been  met  with  in  connection  with  the  lesions  of  ulcerative  endocardit  is.  I 

With  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  acute  endocarditis,  exceptional  in-  I 
stances  do  occur  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  distinct  cause,  and 
it  has  then  been  regarded  as  primary  or  idiopathic,  but  the  reality  of 
such  cases  is  very  doubtful.  Almost  invariably  it  is  secondary  to  some 
other  complaint ;  or  results  from  some  definite  local  lesion  or  injury.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases  acute  endocarditis  is  associated  wit  h  acute 
or  subacute  rheumatism,  chorea,  or  a  combination  of  both  ;  and  the  fact 
must  again  be  emphasized  that  it  may  develop  in  rheumatic  cases  of  all 
grades  of  severity,  or  even  without  any  obvious  implication  of  the 
joints,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  rheumatic  tonsillitis.  Other 
diseases  or  conditions  which  endocarditis  may  complicate  are  certain 
acute  specific  affections,  especially  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox,  excep- 
tionally typhoid  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  chicken-pox,  and  diphtheria; 
pneumonia;  pyaemia  or  septicaemia  of  all  kinds;  tuberculosis  or 
pulmonary  phthisis  ;  puerperal  fever  ;  gonorrhoea  ;  syphilis ;  dysentery ; 
ague,  it  is  said,  though  Osier  in  a  large  experience  of  malarial  fever 
never  met  with  an  instance ;  acute  or  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  gout ; 
and  affections  accompanied  with  loss  of  flesh  and  progressive  weakness, 
as  cancer,  or  diabetes. 

The  chief  local  causes  of  acute  endocarditis  are  traumatic  injury,  . 
such  as  the  rupture  of  a  valve  or  of  one  of  the  chordae  tendineae ; 
irritation  by  a  growth  or  fibrinous  concretion ;  abscess  in  the  myo- 
cardium; and  previous  valvular  lesions.  The  recurring  form,  which 
affects  valves  thickened  and  sclerosed  by  former  attacks,  or  which  are 
the  seat  of  primary  chronic  changes,  is  very  important.  It  is  affirmed 
that  local  endocarditis  may  be  set  up  by  the  passage  of  currents  of 
blood  through  abnormal  openings. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  which  of  the  causes  just  mentioned, 
being  of  a  septic  nature,  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  malignant 
form  of  endocarditis  by  an  infective  process.  There  may  be  a  definite 
lesion  originating  this  disease,  such  as  acute  necrosis,  a  suppurating 
wound,  or  puerperal  mischief.  It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  as  a  primary  affection;  while  it 
occurs  occasionally  in  connection  with  rheumatism ;  and  frequently 
supervenes  upon  previous  chronic  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves.  The 
late  Dr.  Moxon  found  that  ulcerative  endocarditis  might  result  from 
friction  of  a  fibrinous  concretion  on  the  surface  of  the  endocardium. 
Pneumonia  stands  high  as  a  cause  of  malignant  endocarditis.  It  is  very 
rare  in  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  small- 
pox. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  endocarditis  is  always  a  limited 
disease,  and  never  attacks  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  extensively. 
As  ordinarily  met  with,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  confined  to 
the  left  cavities,  and  especially  affects  the  valves,  constituting  an  acute 
valvulitis.  The  mitral  valve  and  orifice  are  more  frequently  involved 
than  the  aortic,  but  both  maybe  attacked  in  the  same  case.  Sometimes 
the  chordae  tendineae  arc  affected  along  with  the  mitral  valves,  rarely 
alone.  Endocarditis  may  be  met  with  over  limited  areas  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  membrane,  but  this  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  malignant 
variety.    During  foetal  life  it  is  the  right  side  of  the  heart  which  is 
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chiefly  implicated;  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  also  not  uncommonly 

solves  thf ^^t^^A.n^  ordinary  acnte 
Coming  to  the  wtaal  chang  ^  ^ 

^docardxtxs,  ^^J™*  of  the  ^endothelial  connective-tissue 
dilatation  Plo|lt"rl°  ie  ^ecteA  parfc,  leading  to  its  infiltration  with 
JS^I^SS  buufisLitePto  recogxf  any  definite  swelling 
numtiou^  youi^,  ,  SUDerficial  elements  undergo  a  process  of 
ot  the  eadocardmm     Th »  d       ited  from1,he  blood,  often 

^^  ^^nedl^gement.    .  Hence  the  most  striking 
P  Evidence   of    acute   endocarditis  is  the  presence  of  these 

X  nous  deposes,  which  are  usually  known  as  «  vegetations."  In 
simple  endocarditis  they  are  generally  minute,  and  present  an  irregular 
£!nvpd  surface  o-ivino-  them  a  warty  or  cauhflower-hke  appearance. 
R^rftdStK.  ?hey  may  ultimately  attain  a  considerable  size 
Tnese  vegetations  are  often  attached  by  narrow  pedicles.    Practically  a 
v "etation  is  a  small   area  of  grauulahon-tissue  capped  with  fibrin 
?Sler).     Micro-oiganisms  have  been  detected  in  the  fibrin.    In  the 
ale  o   the  valves  the  deposits  take  place  chiefly  on  the  surface  which 
^opposed  to  the  current  of  the  blood,  that  is  on  the  auricular  aspect 
5  the  mitral,  and  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  aortic.    Moreover,  the 
changes  associated  with  acute  endocarditis  do  not  involve  their  very  edge 
lr  rim   but  the  lines  of  chief  contact  just  within  the  edge ;  on  the 
aortic  s'egnients  they  follow  the  margin  of  the  lux  ated  spaces     At  first 
a  frill  of  small  bead-like  granulations  is  seen  each  of  which  gets  capped 
with  fibrin     In  fatal  cases  of  chorea  bead-like  vegetations  are  usually- 
found  on  the  valves.  With  regard  to  the  subsequent  course  of  events  it 
is  believed  that  in  many  instances  small  vegetations  are  absorbed,  but 
little  injury  to  the  valve  remaining  beyond  slight  nodular  thickening 
The  tendency  is,  however,  for  slow  changes  to  take  place  in  the  affected 
tissues,  which  ultimately  lead  to  serious  damage.     Proliferation  and 
subsequent  organization  proceed  gradually,  a  firm,  fibroid  tissue  being 
formed,  which  contracts  ;  and  this  may  ultimately  be  followed  by  fatty 
and  calcareous  degeneration,  which  increases  the  mischief.    This  is  one 
of  the  conditions  known  as  chronic  endocarditis        the  affection  may  be 
chronic  from  the  outset.  The  ultimate  changes  are  similar  in  both  cases, 
and  the  chief  morbid  conditions  which  may  result  therefrom  are  as 
follows  :-l.  Thickening,  induration,  and  puckering  of  some  part  of  the 
general  tract  of  the  endocardium.    2.  Thickening  of  the  valves,  with 
opacity,  rigidity,  and  more  or  less  shrinking,  by  which  they  may  be 
greatly  narrowed  and  rendered  incompetent,  or  even  altogether  destroyed. 
3.  Adhesion  of  the  tongues  of  a  valve  to  each  other,  or  to  the  interior 
of  the  heart.    4.  Thickening,  induration,  and  contraction  of  the  chorda* 
tendinere  or  musculi  papillares.    5.  Narrowing  or  stenosis  of  an  orifice, 
usually   accompanied,   with  irregularity,  roughness,  and  hardening. 
H.  Formation  of  firm  warty  growths,  either  sessile  or  pedunculated. 

MdUgnant  endocarditis  is  a  grave  variety  of  the  disease,  and,  as  de- 
scribed by  Osier,  may  be  either  vegetative,  ulcerative  or  suppurative, 
these  forms  occurring  separately  or  in  combination  The  vegetations 
attain  a  considerable  si/.c,  and  are  always  associated  with  distinct 
necrosis  and  loss  of  the  endocardial  substance  1  hey  may  present  a 
remarkable  greenish-gray  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  or  may  become 
crusted  with  lime-salts.  They  consist  of  a  granular  and  hbrillated 
fibrin,  abundant  micro-organisms,  and  distinct  granulation-tissue  at  tho 
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base,  while  the  subjacent  endocardial  layers  show  infiltration  and  pro- 
liferation. Ulceration  is  most  commonly  observed,  either  as  a  superficial] 
erosion  involving  only  the  endocardium  ;  or  as  deep  and  well-marke! 
ulcers,  which  may  lead  to  perforation,  rupture,  or  extensive  destruction 
of  a  valve,  erosion  or  rupture  of  one  or  more  chorda?  tendinese,  perfora- 
tion of  a  septum  or  even  of  the  heart  itself,  or  the  formation  of  nn 
acute  valvular  or  cardiac  aneurism.  In  connection  with  the  valves, 
ulcers  may  be  observed  on  their  margins  or  surfaces,  either  in  small 
spots  or  extensive  patches,  irregular  in  outline,  and  often  fringed  with 
vegetations.  _  The  destruction  of  tissue  results  from  a  gradual  extension 
of  the  necrotic  process  more  and  more  deeply.  In  the  suppurative  form 
of  malignant  endocarditis  the  deeper  tissues  of  a  valve  appear  to  be  first 
involved,  and  small  abscesses  are  formed  at  the  bases  of  vegetations. 
Collections  of  pus  may  also  form  in  other  parts,  ultimately  opening  into 
the  interior  of  the  heart.  Apart  from  the  valves,  the  localities  most 
liable  to  be  affected  in  this  disease  are  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  of" 
the  left  ventricle  ;  and  the  postero-external  wall  of  the  left  auricle.  The 
changes  may  extend  to  the  aorta,  producing  extensive  endarteritis,  with 
the  formation  of  multiple  acute  aneurisms. 

Embolism  is  a  very  important  morbid  change  which  is  met  with  in 
many  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  owing  to  the  detachment  of  fragments. 
h  •ova.  the  vegetations.  It  is  especially  likely  to  occur  when  these  form 
on  old  sclerotic  valves,  and  in  the  malignant  variety ;  but  sometimes 
in  fatal  cases  even  of  marked  ulcerative  endocarditis  there  is  no  trace 
of  emboli  in  any  part.  Their  effects  vary  according  to  their  nature, 
and  they  are  often  infective.  They  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  spleen 
and  kidneys ;  but  may  be  numerous  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  intestines 
In  right-sided  endocarditis  the  emboli  lodge  in  the  lungs.  In  many  cases 
there  are  innumerable  miliary  abscesses.  Acute  suppurative  meningitis 
is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  follow- 
ing pneumonia;  and  parotitis  may  also  occur.  Dr.  Ainslie  Hollis 
has  described  certain  renal  conditions  associated  with  malignant  endo- 
carditis, in  which  there  are  scattered  groups  of  readily-stained  nuclear 
bodies  in  the  areolar  tissue. 

Symptoms. — It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  symptoms  of  acut 
simple  endocarditis  are  very  indefinite,  and  may  be  entirely  latent  from 
first  to  last.    A  large  proportion  of  cases  are  only  revealed  by  physical' 
examination,  and  even  this  may  yield  very  uncertain  signs.  Local 
symptoms  are  seldom  prominent,  there  being  little  or  no  pain  or  tender- 
ness, but  increased  frequency  of  cardiac  action  is  frequently  noticed,  or 
occasionally  slight  irregularity  ;  and  there  may  be  marked  palpitation 
The  characters  of  the  pulse  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions present ;  at  first  it  is  usually  frequent,  full,  and  excited  ;  after- 
wards it  may  become  feeble,  small,  and  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm. 
Increased  pyrexia  may  accompany  endocarditis  associated  with  rheu- 
matic fever;  and  the  temperature  also  becomes  raised  in  cases  of 
recurrent  endocarditis.    The  occurrence  of  embolism  may  give  rise  to 
its  own  special  symptoms  associated  with  the  affected  organs. 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  attended  with  grave  symptoms,  but  as  a.  rule 
these  are  general  rather  than  local,  or  are  associated  with  other  organs 
than  the  heart,  as  they  depend  mainly  upon  septicaemia,  or  upon  the 
lesions  set  up  by  emboli,  which  are  generally  infective.  They  vary 
much  in  intensity  and  character  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  disease  occurs,  and  other  circumstances ;  but 
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«.rtam  types  are  usually  recognized,  especially  the  sepUc  or  pijcenuc, 
W  the  tyMd.  These  varieties,  however,  are  often  associated,  and  there 
is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  onset  of  malignant  endocarditis  as  m  many  cases  ike  that  of  any 
other  severe  febrile  Illness,  being  attended  with  headache,  pains  in  the 
Kmbs  and back,  languor,  and  other  symptoms  -  or  there  may  be  a  definite 

feS^^cSStS  type,  usually  irregular,  but 
Lsentin-  remarkable  regularity,  the  temperature  ranging  from  103  to 
E  the  highest  point ;  Sweating,  often  profuse ;  progressive  emaciation 
ani  anemia  ;°rapidPpulse,  from  100  to  140  or  more  ;  hurried  respiration l; 
enla  o-euient  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen;  often  diarrhoea,  with  yellow 
&  which  may  very  much  resemble  those  of  typhoid  fever ;  tendency 
to  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen;  albuminuria  not  uncommonly; 
more  or  less  rapid  failure  of  strength  ;  and  delirium  or  other  nervous 
Dhenomena.    In  the  septic,  type  repeated  rigors  are  prominent ;  during 
ffihe  temperature  may  rise  to  105°  or  106°,  while  it  falls  to  or  even 
below  the  normal  in  the  intervals.    This  variety  is  most  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  some  definite  source  of  infection,  altogether  away  from  the 
Lart  •  and  it  is  in  septic  cases  that  endocarditis  on  tbe  right  side  is  chiefly 
met  with     Tbe  typhoid  cases  exhibit  a  tendency  to  rapid  prostration  ; 
with  a  dry,  brown,  and  cracked  or  glazed  tongue ;  cutaneous  pete- 
chias  or  other  rashes;  sometimes   other   forms  of   haemorrhage,  as 
epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  or  hematuria;  low  delirium,  with  other  nervous 
symptoms ;  and  occasionally  parotitis.    A  cardiac  group  has  been  made 
to  include  cases  in  which  endocarditis,  with  marked  fever,  supervenes 
upon  old  chronic  valvular  disease.     Such  cases  not  uncommonly  present 
septic  or  pvffimic  symptoms  ;  and  may  run  a  very  acute  course.  Others 
belomrino-  i0  this  group  are  less  severe  and  more  prolonged,  being  charac- 
terized by  an  irregular  septic  fever,  which  may  continue  for  a  long  period, 
becoming  practicallv  chronic.    Cardiac  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  promi 
nent  throughout  in  this  class  of  cases,  such  as  a  feeling  of  oppression 
disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  and  dyspnoea.    Occasionally  malignant 
endocarditis  assumes  a  cerebral  character,  being  attended  with  acute 
dflirium  or  unconsciousness,  simulating  meningitis  or  even  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.    The  temperature  is  not  always  remittent  or  inter- 
mittent, but  may  keep  continuously  high;  on  the  other  hand,  some  cases 
■closely  simulate  a  quotidian  or  tertian  ague.     Jaundice  occasionally 


occurs 


As  regards  the  embolic  phenomena,  these  assume  a  pronounced  char- 
acter when  a  large  artery  is  obstructed  in  the  brain  or  a  limb ;  but 
more  frequently  the  smaller  vessels  in  the  viscera  and  other  structures 
are  affected.  The  emboli  may  give  rise  to  inflammatory  lesions  ;  suppura- 
tion in  serous  membranes,  organs,  or  other  parts  ;  or  even  gangrene,  and 
the  local  symptoms  vary  accordingly.    Embolism  of  the  retinal  vessels 
may  occur,  leading  to  hemorrhages,  impaired  vision,  and  optic  neuritis 
I'lio  r,,„.f*o  and  duration  of  malignant  endocarditis  vary  greatly,  it 
ia  -aid  to  have  proved  fatal  within  two  days,  but  may  go  on  for  many 
months.    Apart  from  the  cases  in  which  it  supervenes  upon  chronic 
cardiac  disease,  the  duration  is  rarely  beyond  five  or  six  weeks,  lhe 
fatal  termination  is  usually  preceded  by  increasing  apathy,  stupor,  and 
ultimate  coma.    It  is  believed  that  in  rare  instances  recovery  takes 
place. 
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Physical  Signs.— When  acute  endocarditis  attacks  a  previously 
health}'  heart,  the  early  signs  are  very  indefinite ;  hut  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses they  usually  hecome  fairly  characteristic.  In  cases  of  malig- 
nant endocarditis,  however,  there  may  be  no  positive  signs  from  first  to 
last.  When  the  disease  supervenes  upon  chronic  valvular  lesions  and 
their  effects,  the  corresponding  signs  will  necessarily  he  present ;  and  it 
is  often  impossible  to  determine  under  such  circumstances  what  pheno- 
mena, if  any,  are  actually  produced  by  the  recent  mischief.  The  cardiac 
action  may  be  quickened,  forcible,  tumultuous,  or  uneven  and  changeful 
in  rhythm,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  disturbances  as  evidence 
of  acute  endocarditis.  Changes  in  the  heart-sounds  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  early  indications  of  the  disease,  and  by 
carefully  studying  these  sounds  it  may  be  possible  to  suspect  its  onset,, 
though  authorities  are  by-no-means  agreed  as  to  the  abnormal  cha- 
racters to  be  recognized.  The  changes  chiefly  observed  are  accentuation 
or  prolongation  and  roughening  of  the  first  sound  ;  progressive  obscurity,, 
muffling,  or  dulness  of  one  or  both  sounds  ;  and  reduplication,  especially 
of  the  second  sound.  Endocardial  murmurs  constitute  the  only  positive 
physical  signs  of  endocarditis,  due  to  its  effects  upon  the  valves  and 
orifices,  and  these  have  to  be  watched  for  by  frequent  examination  in 
suspected  cases,  or  when  the  complaint  is  likely  to  supervene,  as  in  acute 
rheumatism  or  chorea.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur  is  decidedly  the  most 
common,  and  it  may  develop  quickly  at  an  early  period,  or  more 
gradually  and  at  a  later  stage.  At  first  slight  and  of  soft  quality,  and,, 
it  may  be,  inconstant,  it  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  and  per- 
sistent, assuming  all  the  characters  of  a  well-defined  mitral  regurgitant 
murmur.  An  aortic  systolic  murmur  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  one  indica- 
tive of  aortic  regurgitation  may  develop  while  a  case  is  under  observa- 
tion. Although  the  foundation  for  mitral  obstruction  is  usually  laid 
during  an  attack  of  acute  endocarditis,  the  signs  of  this  lesion  only 
appear  when  the  case  becomes  really  chronic,  and  they  may  be  rather- 
regarded  as  evidences  of  the  remote  effects  of  the  inflammation.  In 
cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  both  mitral  and  aortic  murmurs  may 
be' present ;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  murmurs  connected  with  ihe 
tricuspid  and  pulmonary  orifices  are  likely  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
affirmed  that  murmurs  due  to  endocarditis  may  entirely  disappear,  but 
there  must  always  remain  a  doubt  whether  these  were  truly  organic,  and 
not  merely  associated  with  anaemia  or  abnormal  action  of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — Many  questions  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of  acute  endo- 
carditis may  arise  in  individual  cases,  but  they  can  only  be  briefly  alluded 
to  here.  The  simple  form  of  the  disease  can  only  be  positively  recognized 
by  physical  examination,  and,  as  already  stated,  it  must  be  specially 
watched  for  when  its  advent  is  probable.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  old  valvular  lesions  for  the  effects  of  recent  inflammation.  The 
distinctions  between  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  have  already  been 
explained,  but  it  must  again  be  noted  that  both  are  not  uncommonly 
present  in  the  same  case.  The  diagnosis  between  simple  and  pronounced 
malignant  endocarditis  is  usually  clearly  indicated  by  the  general  symp- 
toms, but  they  merge  into  one  another.  The  malignant  variety  is  in 
well-marked  cases  easily  recognized,  especially  when  it  supervenes  upon 
old  valvular  disease ;  but  its  developmenl  in  (lie  course  of  pneumonia 
may  be  by-no-means  evident.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible. 
Between  malignant  endocardit  is  and  pyaemia  or  septicaemia  of  other  kinds 
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i «  1lTr  difference.  It  lias  also  been  mistaken  for 
kremaybe  ^SSs,  hemorrhagic  small-pox,  acute 
tvl,hus  fever,  ^f*™^™]™*1^  the  last  case  examination  of  the 
J&ary  tuberculosis,  and  afue;,^_  onanisms  might  be  of  service, 
blood  for  the  ^^i^,^^^^^  embolism  in  different 
Physical  examination the  _ hear b  «       rf  h£Btnorrhages 

structures  ;  marked  d^n0sis  in  doubtful  cases. 

ftog^-^^^^Xj^^  is  chiefly  important 
serums  disease  Inthe  s™?S  and  these  can  only  be  determined  by 
in  relation  to  its  remote  effects  a n d  ™*  t  ,  ^  ^  the  foundation 
etching  the  progress  of  event-  U^itunate^  ^ 
for  a  large  number  of  P™ent  ™d  aortic  orifices  are  affected,  the 
H-nces.    * hen  bo th  the       txal  an  ^  ^  endocarditls  1S 

^^S^^S^-  ^nduncompli- 

^ed^ndocarditis  is  «*  *  *S 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  a  most ^giave        F  rapidlv.  Cases 

iufluence  this  complaint.  Salic ylates  may  , o  g  valuable 
with  due  care.  Rest  is  to  be  strictly  enjoined  be  n ^so  gucll 

are  decidedly  to  ^^cat  d         y  P  ^  &s  &  ^         ^  st     d  t 
real  service.    Lroocl  nursing  is  '     n+;+ies  alono-  with  abundant 

are  required  in  some '^^^SJSS^^  action  be  failing; 
nutriment.    Digitalis  Symptoms  must  be 

and  some  give  aconite  lf  1  ;Sex^0^lmpoiant,  after  an  attack  of 
treated  as  they  arise.    It  is  exceec in   y     A  k      tte  tient 

acute  endocarditis  m  which  the  valves '™*™™*^dev  observation  for 

changes.  .  .  ,     ,  n.a3  other  forms  of  septic 

Malignant  endocarditis  must  be  treated  like  eBj*ble 

freely. 

II.  ACUTE  MYOCARDITIS. 

r  r.  i-     „f  i\ia  heart-substance  is  liable  to  be  set  up 

JEtiology.-Jnflammation  of  the  hca 1 1  su  ^  pericardium, 

in  the  layers  contiguoue  to  an  "^"^"'Sf^  tPated  to  have 
and  extends  more  or  less de ep  •  f  .^^.  M  a  tliliuse  or  localized 
arisen  independently  m  a  tew  instances,  eime  ,  onuses 

inflammation,  due  to  acute  rheumatism,  cold,  mjiuj,  01  othei  causes. 
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TSica  origin  PtiC83mia  h'6(lnently  lead  *°  myocarditis,  which  is  then  of 

distolSnHo^1  ,Ch^acters--fcute  myocarditis  is  characterized  by 
2°  Sn  and  s°ftemng  of  the  heart-substance,  which  becomes  infii 
S  ™  n  ser°-san8'uineous  fluid,  a  fibrinous  exudation,  or  sometimes 
witli  pus.    One  or  more  abscesses  may  form,  especially  in  pyemic  cases 

STtfiS  ""T  befi,miliaiT',bein8-  P--ded  by  infants P7SS,sc^p  : 
cally  the  muscular  fibres  are  found  to  be  swollen,  and  their  striae  indis- 
tinct; while  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles  are  visible  between  them 
ihis  disease  occasionally  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  cardiac  aneurism  • 

DericSiSr6  I  ,  t  Ient'ricle'  or  int0  the  Pericardium,  with  subsequent 
pericarditis,  should  the  lesion  not  prove  immediately  fatal. 

Symptoms.— The  clinical  signs  of  myocarditis  are  very  obscure.  It 
tends  to  render  the  cardiac  action  extremely  rapid,  weak,  and  irregular, 
and  to  cause  much  precordial  distress,  and  when  these  are  prominent 
features  m  the  course  of  a  case  of  peri-  or  endocarditis,  or  both,  impli- 
cation ot  the  heart-substance  may  be  suspected.  Restlessness  and 
anxiety  are  often  conspicuous  symptoms;  with  marked  dyspnoea, 
and  pallor  of  the  face  or  cyanosis.  The  general  symptoms  are  pyrexia 
ot  an  adynamic  type;  with  signs  of  blood-poisoning,  followed  by  those 
ot  collapse  or  asthenia.  The  fatal  issue  is  often  preceded  by  delirium 
budden  death  is  apt  to  occur. 

Treatment.— The  only  hope  lies  in  free  stimulation;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  cardiac  tonics. 


III.  ACUTE  DEGENERATIONS. 

Under  this  head  attention  may  be  briefly  directed  to  the  following' 
morbid  changes  which  affect  the  heart :—  ° 

1.  Parenchymatous  degeneration.  This  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  course 
of  certain  acute  febrile  affections,  especially  typhoid,  typhus,  diphtheria, 
small-pox,  and  septicaemia.  It  is  believed  to  be  due  either  to  the  direct 
effects  of  the  several  morbid  poisons,  or  to  prolonged  or  excessive  febrile 
temperature.  By  some  the  change  is  regarded  as  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  and  hence  termed  "  parenchymatous  inflammation."  It  has  also 
been  called  "granular  degeneration,"  and  "cloudy  swelling."  The 
whole  heart  becomes  exceedingly  soft, flabby,  and  friable;  and  of  a  dirty 
greyish-red  colour.  The  muscular  fibres  are  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  be  indistinct  in  their  stria;,  and  dull,  swollen,  granular,  or  ruptured. 
Acetic  acid  dissolves  many  of  the  granules  which  resist  the  action  of 
ether ;  and  shows  a  few  fatty  globules,  as  well  as  often  an  increase  of 
pigment-particles. 

2.  The  hyaline  degeneration  of  Zenker'  sometimes  affects  the  heart  in 
prolonged  fevers.  The  affected  fibres  become  swollen,  homogenous,  and 
translucent;  while  the  strias  are  very  faint,  or  altogether  disappear. 

3.  Ancvmic  necrosis.  This  condition  may  be  noticed  here,  as  it  may 
lead  to  sudden  death  or  rupture  of  the  heart.  It  results  from  blocking 
of  a  terminal  branch  of  one  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  affected  part 
presents  a  yellowish-white  colour,  or  sometimes  a  greyish-red  tint,  and 
a  turbid  appearance.  It  may  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  but  is  usually 
irregular,  and  projects  above  the  surface.  Sometimes  a  Brm  white  patch 
of  hyaline  degeneration  is  evident  in  the  centre  of  the  ui*ea.  !Micro~ 
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res 

commonly  affected.  ,     heart  may  Toe  indicated  or 

Sjmpr S.-Ac,;  e  aege—  „  J(1>       t  tl,a. 

suspected  when,  in  the  trntw  m  progressive  cardiac 

*•  rrlls  for  energetic 

stimulation.   Digitalis  or  strychnine  might  be  of  nse. 

IV.  RUPTURE  OE  THE  HEART. 

TWq  rare  lesion  is  generally  the  result  of  some  chronic 
.Etiology.— Tin*  iare  lesion  isgo         j  traumatic 

statural  change  m  ^.  «^r%,J^^5«^t  morbid  condi- 
cases  they  are  never  quite  healthy.    L™  ™°™  l  f  A  are  fatty  disease, 

of  the  heart  may  occur  m  connection  with  aoi  tic  aneunsm  u 
^oS 

fheSt  side.  The  direction  of  the  laceration  is  generally  parallel  to 
the  chief  fibres  of  the he**.  mode  ^  ^  the  rupture 

rapid,  after  sudden  insensibility  preceded  by  a  shriek.  If  this 
happen,  the  important  symptoms  are  ^a^^'^eSS 
region  a  sense  of  great  oppression  and  dyspnoea  ;  sign *  of  ^°B^C 
and  co  lapse  ;  and  indications  of  grave  interference  with the  cardiac 
action.  Patients  occasionally  rally,  and  there  ^  J^^fgEJ 
supposed  to  indicate  rupture  of  successive  layers  of  the  heait  s  nines. 
It  is  even  stated  that  recovery  has  taken  place 

Treatment.-Stimulants  may  be  administered,  but  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  no  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  first  to  give  an  account  of  the- 
several  chronic  organic  diseases  to  which  the  heart  is  liable;  and  then 
to  discuss  comprehensively  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

I.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  VALVES  AND  ORIFICES. 

General  etiology  and  Pathology— The  various  conditions  which 
may  give  rise  to  cardiac  murmurs  have  been  previously  pointed  out,  and 
the  characters  of   the    several  murmurs  described.     Attention  will 
now  be  directed  to  those   cases  in  which   there   is    some  definite 
organic  mischief,  affecting  the  valves  or  their  appendages,  or  the  orifices 
of  the  heart,  which  interferes  with  the  circulation,  either  by  causing 
obstruction,  or  by  permitting  regurgitation.    In  the  first  place  it  will  be 
well  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  pathological  modes  of  origin  of 
these  derangements.    They  may  arise  from  : — 1.  Acute  endocarditis  and 
its  consequences,  especially   in   connection  with  acute  rheumatism. 
2.  Chronic  endocarditis  or  valvulitis,  which  in  many  cases  appears  to  be 
merely  a  process  of  fibroid  degeneration,  the  structures  implicated  being 
very  liable  to  undergo  further  degenerative  changes,  in  the  direction  of 
atheroma  and  calcification.    This  is  observed  as  a  rule  in  persons 
advanced  in  years,  especially  in  gouty  subjects,  or  in  those  suffering 
from  chronic  renal  disease;  it  often  occurs,  however,  in  younger  in- 
dividuals,  who  are  subject  to  violent  physical  strain,  in  consequence  of 
which  great  pressure  of  blood  is  thrown  upon  the  aortic  valves,  for 
example,  strikers,  colliers,  athletes,  gymnasts,  or  boat-racers.  Chronic 
changes  in  the  valves  may  also  be  associated  with  syphilis,  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  probably  other  conditions.  3.  Laceration  of  a  valve  or  of 
one  of  the  chordas  tendinea?,  due  to  injury.    4.  Chronic  myocarditis,  in- 
volving the  musculi  papillares,  which  consequently  become  contracted 
and  fibroid,  thus  preventing  the  valves  from  closing.    5.  Atrophy  of  the 
valves,  or,  as  some  suppose,  congenital  insufficiency,   rendering  them 
inefficient,  or  giving  rise  to  so-called  "reticulation",  or  more  or  less 
extensive  perforation.    6.  Enlargement  of  the  cavities  of   the  heart, 
involving  the  orifices  without  proportionate  increase  in  the  valves, 
which  are  therefore  rendered  incompetent ;  or  altering  the  normal  rela- 
tions of  the  valves  and  their  appendages  to  the  orifices.    7.  Chang,  .--  in 
the  aorta,  interfering  with  the  proper  closure  of  its  valves.    8.  Con- 
genital malformations,  which  ai'e  believed  to  result  mainly  from  endo- 
carditis occurring  during  intra-uterine  life.    9.  Tumours  very  rarely. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  a  valve  occurs  in 
exeeptional  cases,  but  until  this  ruptures,  and  thus  permits  regurgitation, 
the  condition  does  not  give  rise  to  any  definite  signs. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  obstruction  and  regurgitation  are 
often  met  with  at  the  same  orifice;  that  more  than  one  orifice  may  be 
affected  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  that  disease  atone  orifice  tends  sabse- 
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•   -u-„f       others  either  by  direct,  extension,  by 
%  t0  set  up  nusohief m  J  ^Xs  and^thus  inducing  chronic 
growing  an  extra-straan  ff"J*J^dillK  cavities  of  the  heart, 
valvulitis,  or  by  enlarging  t^c011"SaPv°1^1".fven  this  general  outline,  the 
Special  Valvular  V*^^^™  De  specially  considered 
main  facts  connected  with  eacnoriuoe  MUoloav.    2.  Anatomical 

I  detail)  und6r  the  followmg  f  ^  ^  f  ^  immediately 
characters.  3.  Chmcal^  P^e^ec^^%Z  the  circulation,  and 
connected  effects  upon  the  heart, 

the  ^^Pt0"18168^^  fo  all  at  the  outset,  that  ZocaZ  ^rnpta  in 
It  may  be  f^gj^J^  Uncertain  and  unreliable.  Uneasiness 

coLlnly  render  the  patient  incapable  of  much  exertion. 

A.  Mitral  Regurgitation. 

_j.  ,ntrrr  i  Acute  endocarditis  is  the  usual  primary  cause  of  this 
etiology.—  1.  Acute  enuuL  increasino-  the  mischief  and 

condition,  the  subsequent  chrome  ^^^et  with  in  which  no 
rendering  it  permanent,    A  Oases  are  out  •>       affection  seems  to 

history  can  be  obtained  of  acu  e  « 3ndocardit  J  °eing  eitlier 

have  been  chronic  and  gradual  m  its  progress ti om  l  i...    ? reo.m.. 

dul  to  chronic  inflammatory  changes  o. ^  ^^^^^^ 
gitation  is  liable  to  supervene  upon: aortic  di^^n^  ^ 
or  more  of  the  ways  already  indicated.  4.  It  mJ 1  es^fi  displacing 
tionof  the  left  cavities,  causing  enlargement of  the  a P  £ 
the  musculi  papfflares  ;  or  from  changes  m  the  musculai  walls,  p 
ing  captation  of  the  ^"^^Z^Z^  observed  in 
^ ^offl^^  ™  -j-  —  J  an 

Serosa  or  calcification  ;  laceration  of  one  of  the  va l^gue^a dh 
sion  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 

to  each  other;  rupture  of  ^^^^^^'^f^i 
indnration,  or  adhesion  of  these  structures  the  smallei  ones  " 
often  entity  disappeared;  contraction  and  hardening •  <&  ^^iWe 
panares  ;  and  fibrous  deposits  sometimes  V^^  '^^t 

;sk»  3v^^f  «  si 

Snot  uncommonly  decidedly  louder  than  ^ 

ciently  and  irregularly  snpphec with  blood    hei  c  «.ep 

small,  weak,  and  often  unequal  m  force  and  tulnefi s^eu  " 

cases  irretru lar  in  rhythm.    These  characters  are  shown  in  the  spn3  gmo 

I  ;^Ttrac"g     Two  striking  phenomena  are  ^^^^ 

Connection  With  mitral  regurgitation  *^ 

a  markedly  ana-rnic  appearance;  and  that,  although  ^  teart  may  je 

acting  vigorously,  ami  the  great  arteries  a   the  root  of  the  , "*™*T 

even  appear  to  throb,  the  movement  does  no  extend  upwards  along 

carotids  and  scarcely  any  pulsation  is  felt  m  these  vessels.  Through  the 
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back- workmg  of  mitral  regurgitation,  the  pulmonary  circulation  be- 
comes necessarily  overloaded  more  or  less  speedily,  the  symptoms  and 
ultimate  consequences  of  which  have  been  already  described.  Emboli 
may  also  be  carried  from  clots  in  the  right  heart,  giving  rise  to  pul 
monary  infarctions.  In  time  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  general 
venous  system  become  involved,  leading  to  venous  stagnation  and  its 
results,  often  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Effects  upon  the  heart—The  left  auricle  first  becomes  the  seat  of 
dilatation  with  hypertrophy,  and  afterwards  the  right  ventricle,  which 
is  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  as  a  consequence  tricuspid  regurgitation 
follows.  A  moderate  degree  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  generally  observed  in  course  of  time,  and  it  may  become 
very  considerable.  Degeneration  of  the  heart-structure  is  liable  to  be 
set  up  ultimately  ;  and  the  endocardial  lining  of  the  left  auricle  tends  to 
become  thickened,  opaque,  and  atheromatous. 

B.  Mitral  Obstruction. 

.Etiology.— Mitral  obstructive  disease  is  usually  directly  traceable  to 
acute  rhenmatio  endocarditis  and  its  consequences.  Sometimes  it  cannot 
be  referred  definitely  to  this  cause,  and  then  has  been  regarded  as  con- 
genital, and  as  due  either  to  endocarditis  occurring  during  foetal  life,  or 
to  malformation.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  "many  of  these 
cases  the  lesion  is  in  reality  the  result  of  inflammation  associated  with 
rheumatism  or  other  diseases  occurring  in  early  life, which  has  not  been 
recognized. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Mitral  obstruction  is  often  due  to  the 
orifice  being  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  constriction  or  stenosis ;  its 
margins  being  also  rough,  irregular,  and  thickened.  One  or  other  of 
these  conditions  predominates.  The  tongues  of  the  valve  also  not 
uncommonly  adhere  together  by  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  diaphragm 
stretching  across  the  orifice — diaphragmatic  valve ;  or  more  rarely  the 
opening  is  reduced  to  a  mere  chink,  by  the  welding  of  the  valves  and 
general  thickening — button-hole  valve.  A  funnel-shaped  variety  is  also 
described,  in  which  there  is  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  mitral  valves 
without  much  thickening,  but  the  chords  tendineas  are  thickened, 
the. whole  presenting,  a  cone-like  appearance  from  the  auricular  side. 
Abundant  vegetations  on  the  valves  or  about  the  orifice  cause  mitral 
obstruction  in  exceptional  instances  ;  and  very  rarely  a  tumour. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — The  phenomena  of  simple  mitral  obstruc- 
tion differ  from  those  accompanying  mitral  regurgitation  in  the 
following  particulars: — 1.  'Thrill  is  much  more  frequently  felt,  and 
is  presystolic,  being  followed  by  a  peculiar  sharp  impulse.  2.  The 
murmur  may  be  either  simply  presystolic,  or  may  be  audible  through- 
out the  entire  diastole  up  to  the  systole.  A  separate  diastolic 
murmur  is  said  to  be  heard  occasionally,  with  a  distinct  interval 
between  it  and  the  presystolic.  The  bruit  is  followed  by  the  abrupt 
and  clear  first  sound,  which  is  of  peculiarly  valvular  quality,  strongly 
suggesting  its  association  with  (he  closureof  the  mitral  valves.  Many 
think,  however,  that  it  is  a  modified  sound  jjroduced  by  the  muscular  wall, 
and  connected  with  the  altered  conditions  of  the  chorda>  tendinese  and 
musculi  papillares.  3.  The  second  sound  at  the  base  is  often  markedly 
and  persistently  reduplicated.  4.  With  regard  to  the  pulse,  in  my  ex- 
perience of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  simple  mitral  obstructive 
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i  ,  f„,.„  lnno-Tipriod  but  irrescularity  of  the  pulse 
disease,  it  continued  regain fa a  long ^  f  fUs  di'ease)  a£d  in 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  ™P^*^  Dr.  George  Balfour 
advanced  cases  such  irregularity ^ comm on.     "  f  tQ  ^ 

—  leading  to  irregular 

nvr  nutrition  ot  the  caraiao  ,qi<,r,osed  to  become  atrophied, 

various  degrees  The  I™1"™™*  *ssarfy  more  readily  induced  under 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  ne^aniy  Frequently  there 

•women  than  in  men. 

C.  Aortic  Obstruction. 
pnrlnparditis  associated  "with  rheumatic  fever. 

6  Som^al  Characters.-In  most  case, >  aortic  obstruction  dep  nds 

^ZS£T»:  —ses,  and  the  opening  of . £e  artery  -ay  to 
he  almost  completely  closed.    Occasionally  constriction  at  orabont 
aortic  orifice  is  the  pathological  condition  giving  rise  to '<^™^  f 
Clinical  Phenomena.— Immediate  signs.    Ihe  only  positive  signs  01 
aaSS""  :-L  flWM  at  the  rigMb«oo«o^ 

2.  Lrifa  ifMo  .    If  there  *  is  no  re^^0nJ^eX° 

second  sound  is  often  altered,  being  either  weakened,  or,  ■on.  the ,  other 
hand  accentuated,  but  this  depends  rather  upon  the .confctior of  the 
aorta,  and  the  degree  of  general  arterial  tension.    In  some  cases  the 

8e^^^SS:-Should  the  arteries  be  imperfectly  filled, 
tl^e  will  L  pallor,  with  a  tendency  to  symptoms  of  cerebral  anemia 
Th,  pnl,,  is  small/regular,  and  compressible,  bu  is  generally  modified 
by  cSac  hypertrophy  or  degeneration,  and  under ^  he influence ,  ofthe 
latter  change  it  may  become  irregular  or  internment.  A  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  shows  a  difficult  and  very  oblique  ascent;  a  rounded 
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summit ;  and  the  secondary  waves  absent  or  slight.  There  is  no  evidence 
•of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  unless  the  mitral  orifice 
becomes  involved,  so  as  to  permit  regurgitation.  Particles  of  fibrin  are 
liable  to  be  detached  from  the  aortic  valves,  giving  rise  to  embolism, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  brain. 

Effects  upon  the  heart. — The  tendency  of  simple  aortic  obstruction  is 
to  produce  pure  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  compensates 
for  the  obstruction,  so  long  as  there  is  no  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
wall,  or  dilatation  of  the  cavity.  In  course  of  time  mitral  regurgitation 
is  apt  to  be  developed. 

D.  Aortic  Regurgitation. 

JEtiology. — 1.  This  disease  is  chiefly  the  result  of  progressive  chronic 
changes  in  the  valves,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  those  who  undergo 
prolonged  or  severe  strain.  2.  In  many  cases  it  originates  in  acute 
endocarditis.  3.  There  may  be  a  sudden  rupture  or  laceration  of  one  of 
the  valves,  the  result  of  strain,  or  of  ulceration.  4.  Regurgitation  may 
take  place  through  perforations  in  one  of  the  segments,  due  to  atrophy 
or  congenital  insufficiency.  Other  forms  of  congenital  malformation 
have  also  been  described,  causing  incompetence,  especially  fusion  of  two 
segments,  most  commonly  those  behind  which  the  coronary  arteries 
are  given  off  (Osier).  5.  In  rare  instances  the  aortic  orifice  is  dilated, 
and  the  valves  are  "therefore  incompetent  to  close  it  properly;  or  an 
aneurism  just  above  the  aortic  ring  may  cause  relative  insufficiency. 
6.  Degenerative  changes  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  not  uncommonly  lead 
to  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  valves,  and  thus  give  rise  to  regur- 
gitation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  ordinary  state  of  the  valves  is  that 
described  under  aortic  obstruction,  and  they  are  often  so  shrunken, 
deformed,  and  rigid,  that  they  permit  regurgitation,  as  well  as  cause 
obstruction.  Sometimes  they  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  or  a 
tongue  of  the  valve  is  found  lacerated  or  ruptured,  or  having  a  con- 
siderable perforation  in  it ;  or  there  may  be  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the 
valve. 

Clinical  Phenomena. — It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  important 
characters  which  distinguish  aortic  regurgitation  from  obstruction. 
1.  Very  rarely  is  there  any  thrill,  but  in  exceptional  cases  a  mai'ked 
diastolic  thrill  is  felt,  conducted  down  the  sternum,  or  occasionally 
perceptible  over  a  large  area.  2.  A  well-marked  diastolic  murmur  is 
Generally  audible,  presenting  the  usual  characters,  but  varying  in 
loudness  and  exact  quality.  3.  The  arterial  pulse  is  quite  characteristic 
in  cases  of  well-marked  aortic  regurgitation,  owing  to  the  blood  being 
forced  into  the  arteries  under  unusual  pressure  by  the  hypertrophied  left 
ventricle,  thus  causing  their  excessive  distension;  while  they  afterwards 
rapidly  subside,  on  account  of  the  blood  flowing  back  into  the  heart 
through  the  unclosed  orifice.  These  phenomena  can  be  observed  in  all 
the  visible  arteries,  and  have  even  been  seen  in  the  vessels  of  the  eye  by 
the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  They  become  prominent,  tortuous,  and 
elongated  with  each  systole  of  the  heart,  presenting  a  vermicular  move- 
ment ;  while  the  pulse  has  a  jerky,  abrupt,  hard  and  tense  feel,  succeeded 
by  a  rapid  collapse  or  "  fall-back,"  being  usually  known  as  Corrigau's,  or 
the  "  wat  er-hammer  "  pulse.  The  sensation  in  marked  cases  has  been  well 
described  as  resembling  "  balls  of  blood  shot  under  the  finger.''  When 
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•      •  *A  vertically  the  pulse  continues  to  exhibit  the  same 
the  arm  is  raise  ™e  £ tensified.    There  is  no  irregularity 

characters,  which  maj  e^en oe  The  important  characters 

,0  Ion,  as  the  ^^^J  the  line" of   descent  falls 

0f  the  sphygmographic  t  :wm^  less  ^distinct  or  absolutely 

suddenly  ;  and  that  the  aortic  wave  ismor 01  less  Ration 

Anting  ^  ^^^^^^  ^ng  and  vertical, 
may  be  determined,    lhe   me  o  .f  obst  tl011 

Wnith  ^^S^S2^S^L^Sl  raised,  and  the  notch  preceding  it 
also  exists.  ^ ^JU^nftl  vibratory-waves  are  not  uncommon. 
*  exaggerated  *  1  lle  -T*S,  arteries.  In  course  of  time  these  vessels 
Murmurs  are  ^^dljS^aSSe  seat  of  degenerative  changes, 
are  very  prone  to  become  d  ate d  ^he  seat  g 4  ^ 

ONvm,  to  the  ^e^;.^Bh^t4  in  aortic  regurgitation  ; 
is  in  some  cases  a  veiy  conspicuous,  J  J  ,  d  It  y  be  noticed 
and  capillary  pulsation  ^^^fl^f^^  especially 
under  the  nails,  on  .  the   c  eeks    ~  ^       and     allor  being 

the  skui  , ^f^^^1^  developed  in  con- 
then  evident,  5.  Hie  punoipai  _  lw_pvfvnT)-u%.  with  dilatation  of 
nectiou  with  the  hear    consist*  in  JyP^^e     The  hypertrophy 

E.  Tricuspid,  Regurgitation. 

sis  2^»fi^525^Si25rA 

then  partly  due  in  some  cases  to  actual  disease .  « :  1  , 
net  «j  by  continued  extra-pressure  of  the penary  orifice* 

tricuspid  regurg.tat.on  ^^^0^  \    ofteii  simply 

Anatomical  Characters.— 1  lie  uicu&piu   w  frJ>A  from 

dilated,  the  valves 

disease;  or  the  valres, J°*  adeforhiel  Abundant  vegeta^ 
tendinefe,  are  occasionally  contracted  ana  aeiormLi  ,  surface 

tions  are,  in  my  experience,  not  uncommon  upon  the  ventncuLai  suitace 

^MtMhTbZ  felt  in  the  epigastrium  in  cases  of  tricuspid 
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regurgitation,  but  I  have  never  met  with  this  sign.  2.  The  charac- 
teristic systolic  murmur  is  more  frequently  absent  than  present,  and 
usually  requires  an  experienced  auscultatory  detect  it.  In  exceptional 
instances,  however,  it  is  well-marked. 

Effects  upon  the  circulation. — The  general  venous  system  becomes 
speedily  and  seriously  obstructed  in  connection  with  pronounced  and  per- 
manent tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  all  the  symptoms  resulting  therefrom 
are  likely  to  follow,  including  extensive  and  incurable  dropsy.  The 
abdominal  circulation  is  affected  very  early,  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  valves  in  the  veins  of  this  region.  In  addition,  some  important 
physical  signs  are  thus  originated,  namely : — 1.  Distension  and  varicosity 
of  the  cervical  veins,  especially  of  the  right  external  jugular;  and  some- 
times of  the  veins  over  the  chest,  either  with  or  without  cough.  2.  Venous 
pulsation  in  the  neck,  and  exceptionally  iu  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
hepatic  vein,  causing  pulsation  of  the  liver.  3.  Filling  of  the  external 
jugular  vein  from  below,  after  it  has  been  emptied  by  pressure.  The 
pulmonary  circulation  is  relieved,  and  thus  pulmonary  symptoms  are 
often  temporarily  diminished  when  tricuspid  regurgitation  supervenes 
in  cases  of  mitral  disease. 

Effects  upon  the  heart. — Tricuspid  regurgitation  tends  to  increase 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  to  cause  chiefly  dilatation  of 
the  corresponding  auricle.  If  considerable,  it  may  diminish  the  intensity 
of  murmurs  on  tbe  left  side  of  the  heart. 

F.  Tricuspid  Obstruction. 

This  disease  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  as  an  independent  con- 
dition, and  is  almost  always  associated  with  other  valvular  lesions.  It 
may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  In  the  former  case  early  death  usually 
occurs.  Acquired  tricuspid  stenosis  is  in  the  large  majority  of  instances 
secondary  to  mitral  disease.  It  is  by  far  most  frequent  in  women,  and 
in  adults.  The  signs  and  effects  of  this  condition  are  similar  to  those 
of  regurgitation,  except  that  the  murmur  is  'presystolic,  and  a  prcesystolic 
thrill  is  said  to  be  not  uncommonly  felt. 

G.  Pulmonary  Oustruction  and  Regurgitation. 

A  very  few  observations  will  suffice  for  the  affections  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice.  They  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  especially  regurgita- 
tion. In  the  great  majority  of  cases  pulmonary  obstruction  is  due  to 
congenital  constriction  at  the  orifice,  which  may  be  extreme  ;  sometimes 
the  valves  are  much  thickened,  atheromatous,  or  calcareous.  This 
disease  originates  a  systolic  thrill  and  murmur  at  the  left  base.  The 
pulse  is  not  affected,  and  this  constitutes  an  important  distinction  from 
aortic  disease.  Signs  of  right  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  with  tricuspid 
regurgitation,  often  appear  in  course  of  time ;  followed  by  overloading 
of  the  systemic  veins.  Pulmonary  regurgitation  will  give  rise  to  a 
diastolic  murmur  at  the  left  base.  It  particularly  results  from  fusion 
of  two  segments  during  foetal  life.  I  have  only  met  with  one  instance 
of  congenital  disease  in  which  marked  constriction  and  regurgitation  at 
the  pulmonary  orifice  existed  together,  accompanied  with  a  loud  double 
murmur.  Pulmonary  regurgitation  may  result  from  malignant  endo- 
carditis. 
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II.  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HEART. 

Enlargement  of  the  heart  may  be  clue  to  Hypertrophy  of  its 

muscular  walls.  2.  Dilatation  of  its  cavities.  In  most  instances  there 
£  a  combination  of  these  conditions,  though  in  very  diherent  degrees, 
but  the  varieties  met  with  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  following 
classification:-!.  Simple  hypertrophy.  2.  Eccentric  hypertrophy  pv 
hupertrophy  with  dilatation,  the  former  being  m  excess  3  Ddatation 
«hk  hypertrophy,  the  dilatation  being  the  more  marked  4.  Dilatation 
Wih  attenuation  of  the  walls,  or  simple  dilatation.  A  form  has  been 
described  as  concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  cavities  are  contracted, 
but  in  reality  this  appearance  is  merely  due  to  post-mortem  contraction 
of  the  walls  of  a  hypertrophied  heart.  *i 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  together, 
any  special  facts  relating  severally  to  these  morbid  conditions  being 
indicated  as  occasion  arises. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology.— The  numerous  causes  of  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment may  be  ranged  under  certain  heads. 

1  Direct  obstruction,  either  in  connection  with  the  orifices  of  the  heart  or 
with  the  vessels,  which  interferes  with  the  passage  of  the  blood.  Cardiac 
obstruction  is  usually  seated  at  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice,  yery  rarely  at 
the  pulmonary  or  tricuspid  opening.  The  aorta  may  be  obstructed 
from  extensive  atheroma  or  calcification;  aneurism;  congenital  con- 
striction or  coarctation;  or  external  pressure  upon  the  vessel  by  a 
neighbouring  aneurism  or  other  tumour.  In  connection  with  the 
general  circulation,  the  chief  conditions  giving  rise  to  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment are  extensive  atheroma  or  calcification  of  the  arteries;  and 
changes  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  accompanying  chronic  renal 
disease.  In  the  pulmonary  circulation  obstruction  may  arise  from  con- 
genital constriction  of,  or  external  pressure  upon,  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
chronic  pulmonary  diseases,  especially  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphy- 
sema, extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  with  contracted  lung,  and  interstitial 
pneumonia;  or  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

Obstruction  tends  more  especially  to  lead  to  hypertrophy,  but  if  it  is 
brought  about  suddenly,  a  primary  dilatation  ensues ;  when,  however, 
'  obstruction  affecting  the  left  ventricle  is  gradual  in  its  progress,  the 
cardiac  hypertrophy  is  often  of  the  most  pure  type. 

2.  Distension  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  during  diastole,  under  increased 
pressure.  This  is  a  most  important  cause  of  cardiac  enlargement,  being 
chiefly  exemplified  by  the  effects  of  aortic  and  mitral  regurgitation,  and 
to  a  less  degree  by  those  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  In  these  conditions 
there  are  two  currents  of  blood  entering  the  cavity  into  which  regurgi- 
tation takes  place,  often  under  excessive  pressure.  At  first  dilatation  is 
produced,  but  in  most  cases  hypertrophy  is  soon  superadded,  their  rela- 
tive proportions  depending  upon  various  circumstances.  The  heart  may 
ultimately  assume  enormous  dimensions. 

3.  Embarrassed  action  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  the  contrac- 
tifm  of  this  organ  is  impeded,  and  it  has  to  work  under  physical  constraint. 
displacement  of  the  heart  from  any  cause;  a  deformed  thorax;  and 
pericardial  agglutination  are  the  most  important  causes  of  enlargement 
coming  under  this  head.     The  relation  of  pericardial  adhesions  to 
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cardiac  enlargement  lias  been  much  disputed,  but  unquestionably  they 
are  capable  of  originating  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  or  both  conditions, 
under  different  circumstances. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  mere  excessive  cardiac  action,  such  as  is  observed 
in  severe,  palpitation,  either  constant  or  paroxysmal,  may  induce  hyper- 
trophy. Some  authorities  would  explain  this  effect  by  affirming"  that 
an  obstacle  is  set  up  in  the  arterial  circulation,  owing  to  vaso-motor  con- 
traction, and  that  this  leads  to  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Exophthal- 
mic goitre  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  possible  condition  giving  rise  to 
cardiac  enlargement. 

5.  Dilatation  may  result  from  some  temporary  loss  of  resisting  power  in 
the  ivalls  of  the  heart,  associated  with  cardiac  degeneration  in  low  fevers; 
myocarditis  ;  anaemia ;  or  mere  want  of  muscular  tone,  due  to  excessive 
smoking  or  venery,  alcoholism,  or  other  causes.  In  this  class  of  cases 
permanent  enlargement  may  undoubtedly  be  set  up,  but  usually  the 
distended  cavity  ultimately  resumes  its  normal  dimensions,  provided  the 
cause  can  be  removed. 

6.  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  notice  separately  that  important  class  of 
cases,  in  which  cardiac  enlargement  is  the  result  of  repeated  violent  effort, 
especially  with  the  arms,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  certain 
laborious  occupations  (hammermen,  colliers,  etc.),  gymnastic  exercises, 
rowing,  climbing  mountains,  and  similar  exertions.  The  enlargement  is 
principally  due  to  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  is  produced  by 
the  muscles  crossing  the  arteries,  these  muscles  also,  owing  to  their  rigid 
condition,  opposing  the  passage  of  blood  through  their  own  vessels ; 
and,  after  a  time,  to  the  aortic  and  general  arterial  changes  which  the 
violent  exertions  originate.  The  excessive  action  of  the  heart  which 
these  exertions  produce  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  as  probably 
aiding  in  bringing  about  the  morbid  condition.  Enlar-gement  of  the 
right  cavities  is  very  liable  to  be  developed  in  runners,  swimmers, 
clivers,  and  those  who  tax  their  breathing  powers  unduly  from  time  to 
time. 

7.  A  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  resulting  from  over-eating,  especially 
of  nitrogenizedfood,  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  has  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  but  this  condition  is  then  probably  associated 
with  litlnBinia  or  the  gouty  state.  At  the  same  time  the  importance  of 
chronic  alcoholism  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  not  a  few  cases  of 
enlarged  heart  must  never  be  overlooked. 

8.  Cases  of  hypertrophied  heart  now  and  then  come  under  observa- 
tion in  which  no  cause  can  be  traced,  and  then  the  hypertrophy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  idiopathic  and  primary. 

With  regard  to  dilatation,  this  condition  is  more  liable  to  supervene, 
and  is  more  marked,  in  those  conditions  which  give  rise  to  great  internal 
pressure  upon  the  cardiac  walls  during  diastole;  when  obstruction  is 
rapidly  produced ;  and  when  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  ai-e  deficient 
in  resisting  power  from  any  cause,  as  after  an  acute  or  long-continued 
chronic  illness,  or  when  they  are  the  seat  of  congestion,  inflammation,  or 
degenerative  changes,  especially  acute  parenchymatous,  and  chronic 
fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  alterations  produced  in  various 
degrees  in  the  heart  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  chiefly  of  the 
following  nature:— 1.  Increase  in  bulk,  this  being  mainly  in  proportion 
to  the  dilatation.  2.  Increase  in  weight,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  hyper- 
trophy.   In  extreme  cases,  the  heart  may  be  four  or  five  times  heavier 
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i  ~,,oitr  inprpaspd  in  size.     It  is  then  called  the 

6ow»««  tQ  become  more  or  less  globular,  the  apex 

hypertrophy  jf**"**^ the  left  cavities  are  alone  involved, 
bemg  rounded  or  hied>  the  heart  is  elongated  and  more 

and  especiall  mere y  hjpe  I  ^  ventricle  extending  downwards 
corneal  than  When  the  right  side  is  solely  affected 

some  ^^^^^^^^n^ness  of  outline  and"  increase  in  breadth,  the 
SS  ve^SeT^^ Pi  as  to  overlap  the  left,  and  to  form  the 
light  ventiiLie  o    0  -,osifi0»  arcd  aa»s.    As  a  rule  the 

ffi  i  We  e?td  Vapext  dispLed  to  the  left,  while  the  right 
oordei  becomes  more  horizontal,  especially  in  enlargement  of  the  right 
sid T  Which  may  also  extend  the  heart's  limit  m  an  upward  direction. 
f  chanles  £  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  m  the  size  and  shape  of  the 

v  !g  ThL  are  o-enerally  obvious  alterations  m  these  respects,  but 

To  H  inch.  The  septum  is  usually  involved  and  tends  to  bulge 
1  to  J- 5  luou.  i  imolicated.    It  must  be  remembered 

£S£££ ^^USSXXV  with  little  or  no  thickening 
of  the rSC5han  it  is  accompanied  with  much  dilatation.    In  simple 
d  la  ation  tne  walls  of  an  auricle  may  become  so  thin  as  to  consist 
of  sea rcelv  anything  but  pericardium  and  endocardium,  and  to  be 
a  most  traLparent.    6.  Physical  characters  of  the  heart-Ussne.    In  hyper- 
S  ofTSby  type  the  myocardium  appears  either  of  normal  colour, 
or  S  L  unusually  bright-red  tint,  while  the  tissue  feels  firm  and  resis- 
tant    Fatty  degeneration  may,  however,  give  rise  to  various  tints,  as 
veil  as  to Xinution  in  consistence.    The  heart  generally  eels  soft  and 
flabb?  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation.    7.  Structural  changes. 
In  the  form  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  now  under  consideration  the  muscular 
tissue  is  increased;  and  this  is  probably  due  to  a  new  formation  the 
fibres  bein-  augmented  in  number,  and  arranged  more  closely  together. 
Fatty  defeneration  frequently  follows  hypertrophy  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  recently-formed  fibres  are  more  liable  to  undergo  this 
cZ'e     The  coronary  vessels  become  enlarged  and  some  observers 
aftim  that  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia  are  also  increased  m  size ; 
others  believe  that  there  is  only  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue 
associated  with  these  structures.  ,  , 

Tccordin.  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises,  enlargement  of 
rh,  heart  may  be  general;  limited  to  the  left,  or  less  commonly  to  the 
right^rtoone^avity,' especially  a  ventricle;  or  evAtop^ 
portions  of  a  cavity.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  affirme d  that  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  is  more  liable  to  hypertrophy  ;  the  right  to  dilata- 
tion The  auricles  are  probably  never  solely  hypcrtrophied  being 
a  ways  dilated  as  well.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  ^^Jj^g^ 
of  the  heart  is  largely  due  to  increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  these 
will  be  separately  considered.  .  , 

Symptoms.-It  is  for  obvious  reasons  difficult  to  indicate  precisely 
whT^mptoms  are  directly  due  to  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart  in  any  particular  case,  and  on  this  part  of  the  subject  it  must 
suffice  to  offer  the  following  general  statements. 

1.  Pure  hypertrophy,  provided  it  is  strictly  compensatory  and  no  more, 
may  be  unattended  with  any  symptoms  whatever. 
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2.  In  many  cases,  however,  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  excessive,  and  hence 
gives  rise  to  sensations  due  to  the  increased  action,  both  in  connection 
"with  the  heart  and  the  arteries  ;  as  well  as  to  signs  of  active  congestion 
of  the  systemic  circulation,  especially  that  of  the  brain,  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  or  of  both,  according  as  the  hypertrophy  is  left, 
right,  or  general ;  these  symptoms  being  aggravated  by  any  cause  which 
tends  to  excite  the  heart.  The  undue  distension  of,  and  strain  upon,  the 
main  arteries  resulting  from  ventricular  hypertrophy  ultimately  leads 
to  their  degeneration  ;  and  it  may  even  give  rise  to  rupture  of  one  of  the 
cerebral  vessels.  It  is  believed  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  may  undergo 
degeneration  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  they  may  also  finally  give 
way. 

3.  If  the  hypertrophy  is  insufficient,  or  is  complicated  with  dilatation 
or  degeneration,  so  that  compensation  fails  more  or  less,  then  the 
symptoms  become  proportionately  more  marked ;  under  these  circum- 
stances there  may  be  noticed  palpitation  ;  feeble,  irregular,  or  inter- 
mittent cardiac  action  and  pulse  ;  shortness  of  breath  and  disturbance 
of  the  heart  on  exertion ;  actual  dyspnoea  of  various  kinds  ;  or  even  a 
tendency  to  syncope.  The  special  phenomena  of  dilatation  will  be 
separately  considered. 

4.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation  will  the  functions  of  the 
heart  be  disturbed,  and  its  force  be  impaired  and  inefficient,  so  that  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  which  is 
retarded  and  rendered  languid,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  insuffi- 
ciently aerated,  while  the  capillaries  and  veins  become  overloaded,  and  the 
arteries  are  imperfectly  filled.  Most  uncomfortable  sensations  are  often 
experienced  over  the  cardiac  region,  which  may  amount  to  intense 
anginal  pains.  Palpitation,  irregularity,  or  intermittency  are  either 
constantly  present,  or  are  liable  to  be  brought  on  by  slight  caiises, 
especially  by  exertion  or  flatulence.  Dyspnoea  is  also  persistent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  being  easily  intensified,  and  often  amounting  to 
orthopnoea;  while  all  the  consequences  of  pulmonary  congestion  are 
very  liable  to  arise.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  general  venous  stag- 
nation are  developed  to  their  fullest  extent,  when  there  is  much  dila- 
tation of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
while  in  hypertrophy  the  urine  is  unaltered,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  dilatation  it  becomes  more  and  more  scanty  and  concentrated, 
and  then  usually  contains  albumin,  which  may  amount  to  one-eighth  or 
one-sixth  of  its  balk. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  following  description  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  the  chief  variations  in  the  physical  signs  which  may  be  met 
with  in  cases  of  cardiac  enlargement. 

1.  Bulging  over  the  cardiac  region  is  often  observed,  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy;  to  its  duration  ;  and  to  the  youth  of 
the  patient.  Its  seat  and  extent  depend  upon  those  of  the  hypertrophy. 
The  intercostal  spaces  may  be  widened,  but  are  not  protruded.  Dilata- 
tion does  not  cause  bulging. 

2.  The  impulse  is  always  more  or  less  altered.  In  hypertrophy  it  is 
chiefly  displaced  downwards  and  towards  the  left;  somewhat  increased 
in  area,  though  well-defined ;  forcible,  in  some  instances  beiim'  extremely 
powerful;  slow,  impulsive,  heaving  or  pushing  in  a  downward  and 
forward  direction;  and  regular.  Dilatation  tends  rather  to  enlarge  the 
impulse   transversely,   especially  towards   the  right,  but  does  not 
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•  n     i  if  becomes  extensive,  diffused,  and  ill-defined; 

materially  lower  it  it  bec°™e*  ;  ,  .  A  £  the  heart .  more  or  less 
liable  to  cbange  its  place  with  different  beats  oi tli >         ±         &  to 

feeble,  being  sometimes  Bee  or  occasionally  almost 

touch  nor  sight;  of  erluga  shtpp  P»  ^      £  or  eyen  inter. 

undulatory  ;  unequal  m  fo^ '  ^  "^is  felt     A  peculiar  sensation 
Eft£  dSr-So    p^ceptible  bPy  auscultation,,  as 
XtTiumble  of  the  heart  against  the  chest-wa  Is,  with  rolling 
Sowed  by  a pause.    According  to  the  degree  in  which  hyper- 
over  Allowed  t>y  a  pa  ,   ^m  th    impuise  partake  more  of 

SfSSS^S^^^^^  thie  conditions  ;  while  it 
the  chaiacteit.  bi0ii  involved.     In  marked 

^^"aiL^tha  1*  veatrie.e  tbe  beat  my  be  fait  as 
Irspeiriopu^  •„i,+i1  ™>,  nnd  three  inches  or  more  outside  the 

S  SnS:  SWh  n°th  l^httnricle^affected,  the  chief  impulse 
i  bXdan^he%,t°of  the  sternum  and ensiform ^l^in 
the  epigastrium,  and  is  obviously  superficial;  while  the  true  apex  beat 
rnav  Kncealed  by  the  dilated  right  cavity.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left 
Sle  may ^  cause  a7  pulsation  above  the  fourth  rib  to  the  left  of  the 

^TTardiac  dulness.    In  all  forms  of  cardiac 

dnlness  necessarily  tends  to  be  increased,  but  this  is  otten  moie  or  less 
ob  cured L  bv ^  emphysematous  lungs.  It  is  important  to  notice  m  what 
dheS  on  any  increase  of  dulness  takes  place,  as  well  as  xts  Bhape 
HAerophy  generally  enlarges  it  downwards  and  to  the  left  and 
faS  it  toLsume  a  vertically-elongated  form.  Dilatation  extends  it 
Ss  versely!  especially  towards  the  right,  rendering  it  somewhat  square 
l1r^^uiTLeS^lo.erit  materially  <*^^^7^ 
dilatation  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  extension,  and 
downwards  the  shape  being  more  or  less  square.  Enlargement  ot  one 
orTte  side  of  the  hea?t  will  cause  the  dulness  to  increase  m  a 
Z^Jing  direction;  while  localized  enlargement  will  give  rise  to 

'"tci^Znds.    In  marked  hypertrophy  of  the 
first  sound  at  the  apex  becomes  obscure,  muffled,  l°w-pitehed,  and  some 
what  prolonged.     In  some  cases  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to ^ 
actual  sound,  but  rather  a  sensation  conveyed  to  ^^**2S 
the  stethoscope;  occasionally  a  sound  as  of  the  heart  knockmg  agamst 
the  chest-wall  is  heard.    At  the  base  the  faf  .Boa^m*Jp^.^ 
clearer  and  more  valvular.    The  second  Bound  is  o  ten  accentuated. 
In  dilatation  the  first  sound  tends  to  be  feeble,  but  clear  short,  sharp 
and  valvular-  it  becomes  weaker  towards  the  base,  but  the  second 
Lund  may  be'  will  accentuated  in  this  situation.    In  pronoanoe  cases 
the  "fcBtel  heart-rhythm"  maybe  met  with ;  or  the  typical  gallop- 
rhythm       Combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  may  £™  ™  £^ 
sound  to  become  extremely  loud,  full,  prolonged,  actuated ^and  exten- 
sively audible  ;  it  may  then  have  a  clanging  quality.    The  sound,  will 
b,  annually  distinct  towards  the  right  or  left,  it  either  side  of  the 
h  :,n  is  particularly  affected;  and  right  hypertrophy  may  be  attended 
with  increased  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound.  Redupli- 
cation of  the  sounds  is  common  in  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

5.  Murmurs  occasionally  result  from  enlargement  of  the  cardiac 
cavities,  as  already  explained.     Hypertrophy  alone  or  with  dilatation 
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will  intensify  murmurs  due  to  valvular  diseases.  Simple  dilatation 
tends  to  weaken  murmurs. 

6.  An  enlarged  heart  may  affect  neighbouring  structures,  displacing  or 
compressing  them,  and  thus  originating  physical  signs.  The  left  lung 
often  presents  signs  of  more  or  less  compression.  The  diaphragm,  liver, 
and  stomach  may  also  be  pushed  down,  as  revealed  by  examination  of 
the  abdomen. 

7.  The  pulse.  In  hypertrophy  involving  the  left  ventricle  the  larger 
arteries  are  generally  seen  to  throb  more  or  less  violently,  and  some- 
times the  smaller  vessels  also.  The  pulse  is  disposed  to  be  less  fre- 
quent, slow  and  prolonged,  full,  powerful,  of  high  tension,  and  regular. 
A  sphygmographic  curve  presents  a  more  or  less  square  summit.  In 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation  the  pulse  tends  to  become  more 
feeble,  small,  compressible,  lagging,  and  irregular  or  intermittent. 
When  the  right  side  is  alone  involved  the  radial  pulse  is  not  affected,, 
or  only  to  a  minor  degree,  and  this  may  be  of  assistance  in  diagnosis. 
The  pulse  is  often  influenced  by  valvular  diseases,  changes  in  the  vessels 
themselves,  and  other  causes  upon  which  the  cardiac  enlargement 
depends,  or  with  which  it  happens  to  be  associated. 


III.  ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

JEtiology. — Atrophy  of  the  heart  may  be  met  with  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  :■ — 1.  As  a  congenital  condition,  especially  in  females. 
2.  In  connection  with  general  toasting  from  old  age,  starvation,  low  fevers, 
phthisis,  cancer,  and  other  affections  inducing  marasmus.  3.  From  pres- 
sure upon  the  heart  by  pericardial  agglutination  or  effusion  ;  or  excessive 
accumulation  of  fat.  This  cause  acts  partly  by  interfering  with  the 
supply  of  blood  through  the  coronary  vessels.  4.  As  a  result  of  disease 
or  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  heart  being  on  this  account 
imperfectly  nourished ;  atrophy  is  then  generally  accompanied  with 
degenerative  changes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Diminution  in  weight  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  cardiac  atrophy,  and  the  heart  may  be  reduced  in  weight  to 
3^ozs.  or  even  less.  As  a  rule  the  organ  is  small,  and  its  cavities  are 
contracted,  the  shape  being  normal.  An  eccentric  form  is  described, 
however,  in  which  there  is  dilatation  as  well  as  atrophy.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  usually  wanting  in  tone ;  and  fatty  degeneration  is  not  un- 
common. 

Symptoms. — Feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  the  only  symptom  which 
can  be  attributed  directly  to  cardiac  atrophy.  When  it  follows  pressure 
upon  the  heart,  or  interference  with  its  supply  of  blood,  severe  symptoms 
are  often  present,  such  as  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  general  venous  con- 
gestion ;  but  these  are  not  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  atrophy. 
The  physical  signs,  if  any,  are  : — 1.  A  feeble  and  limited  impulse,  which 
may  be  raised.  2.  Diminished  area  of  dulness.  3.  Weak  or  some- 
times almost  inaudible  cardiac  sounds.  4.  A  small,  feeble,  but  regular 
pulse. 
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IV.  FATTY  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

A-^;-n»+  natholoo-ical  conditions  associated  with  the 

J";;:  %£tf!£?X%Z is  ^ each  01  wl,ich  req™ 

separate  consideration. 

I  ^axtt  Infiltration. 

chronic  alcoholfan.  connective-tissue  cells  around  and  in 

Anatomical  .^^^^S^i  with  fat,  leading  to  .fatty 
the  substance  of  the  heait  Become  i  _    •-ai.dinra  but  the  fat  pene- 

hypertrophy.  This  commences  ^^1^^%^  degeneration 
Ses  inwards  betwee n  th ^^^S^crf  the  cardiac  walls 
and  absorption,  so  that  finally  th%a*f  ^ J-  The  ventricles  are 
may  be  almost  or  entirely  composed  ofa diposefcs      •  ij 

°a'„d  taguid  Ration,  ^^S^s  "  TinW^  *£S 
stagnation. 

2.  Fatty  Degeneration  or  Metamorphosis. 

of  the  cardiac  walls  are  as  follows  :— 1.  In  ^^If.J^J^  ^ith  the 
results  from  mal-nutrition,  owing  to  somednert  gj™0^  from 
supply  of  Wood  *Wt^ 

atheroma  or  calcihcation  ot  the  vessels  mtu  +i1;r.i{-pT1in°-     A  hvper- 

or  external  compression,  especially  by  pericardia  thiol ^n»- 

trophied  heart  I  very  ^^g^^^SSS^ 
inadequate  blood-supply.    2.  Cardiac  ae^ne.iauo1  ,   •  observed 

se  o.  the  ssx-asss 

in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  blood-vessel s>  ce*  s  evident  cause;  or  in 

tare..  These  changes  ^.oLm  gout,  a  ute  or  chronic  anamiia, 
connection  with  senile  decay  ^^^^baWy,  and  wasting  affec- 
especally  pernicious  anemia,  renal  disease  pio  d  y,  beration 
tions,  such  as  phthisis  or  cancer.    6.  More  oi  less  mf  y  b 
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accompames  fatty  infiltration ;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  myocarditis 
or  parenchymatous  degeneration.  4.  The  heart  has  been  found  in  a  state 
at  fatty  degeneration  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  as  well  as  by 
phosphoric  and  several  other  acids.  5.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
primary  disease  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  nerves  may  lead  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

Predisposing  causes.~The  most  important  of  these  are  age  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  being  yery  uncommon  in  the  young  and 
increasing  in  frequency  after  middle  life  to  about  the  sixty-third'  year 
(Watson),  after  which  it  gradually  becomes  less  common;  the  male  sex- 
sedentary  and  indolent  habits,  especially  when  combined  with  over- 
eating and  drinking,  this  disease  being  therefore  more  common  among 
the  well-to-do  classes,  and  in  those  whose  occupations  lead  to  such  habits, 
such  as  publicans  or  butlers;  and  the  presence  of  gout  or  Bright' s 
disease. 

Allusion  may  here  he  made  to  the  so-called  "  gouty  heart."  This  is 
really  merely  a  condition  of  hypertrophy  followed  by  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cardiac  walls,  associated  with  vascular  and  renal  changes,  and 
occurring  in  connection  with  lithasmia.  Chronic  changes  affecting  the 
valves  are  not  uncomonly  set  up  in  gout. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Patty  metamorphosis  may  be  ohseryed  in 
a  heart  of  normal  size,  or  in  one  enlarged  or  atrophied.  The  ventricles 
are  by  far  most  frequently  affected,  especially  the  left;  and  the  change 
may  be  seen  over  a  considerable  area,  or  is  limited  to  certain  spots,  if 
due  to  localized  vascular  obstruction.  It  may  commence  primarily  at 
either  surface,  or  deep  in  the  walls. 

Certain  alterations  in  physical  characters  are  marked  if  the  defenera- 
tion is  advanced.  The  colour  is  paler  than  normal  and  dullf  either 
brownish-red,  pale  brown,  or  presenting  various  "faded-leaf"  tints, 
being  sometimes  actually  yellow.  These  colours  may  be  seen  through- 
out, or  merely  in  streaks,  constituting  the  "  tabby-cat  "  appearance.  The 
consistence  is  diminished,  the  tissue  tearing  and  breaking  down  readily 
under  pressure,  and  the  cardiac  walls  occasionally  resembling  mere 
"  wet  brown  paper."  There  maybe  a  greasy  feel ;  oil  being  also  yielded 
on  pressure,  or  to  the  knife,  blotting-paper,  or  ether. 

The  microscopical  changes  are  characteristic,  and  may  be  observed 
before  there  are  any  alterations  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  At  first  the 
stria?  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  merely  rendered  indistinct  by  the 
presence  of  fat-granules  and  oil-globules,  being  again  brought  into  view 
by  the  action  of  ether.  Gradually  they  become  more  and  more  obscured, 
until  finally  they  disappear  altogether,  the  fibres  being  made  up  entirely 
of  fat-granules. 

Symptoms. — Undoubtedly  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  may  be 
entirely  or  practically  latent.  Sudden  death  has  not  infrequently 
occurred  from  this  disease,  when  there  had  been  no  previous  suspicion 
of  any  cardiac  mischief.  Cases,  however,  do  come  under  observation  in 
which  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  tolerable  certainty.  As  a 
rule  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  gradual  and  insidious.  Most  of 
the  symptoms  are  attributable  to  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 

Unpleasant  sensations  are  frequently  complained  of  over  the  cardiac 
region,  and  anginal  attacks  are  very  liable  to  arise.  Palpitation  is 
often  felt  during  the  progress  of  the  degeneration,  not,  however,  directly 
associated  with  the  diseased  fibres,  but  with  those  which  are  unaffected, 
these  being  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  circulation.  The 
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,    -,•  .    i,      „o  nf  +1ip  cardiac   action   observed  in  different 
principal  disturbances  oi !  the  caimac  ^  25? 

Combinations  are  mfrequency  the  beats  bei 0  ^      and  inter. 

%Z:r  IlTexertionTeSds  to~  the  frequency^  the  action, 
and  to  render  it  ^e,^reJjJ^:  may  afford  evidence  of  the  disease,  in 
Tn6  aPj2XSf^ffiiSXS%  or  with  lividity  about  the 
t  sallow  earthj  t  nt,  c°m°™e  the  cheeks  of  which  appearances  I  have 
hps  and  enlarged  capillaries  on  the°?°e^'  0.enerally  flabby  and 

Kt  ^.^f^Sj^L^  vXces  ofdegeneLion  of  the 
Untmg  m  tone.    Theie  aie  t^qneni  y  arCus  senilis  has  been 

SWS3BMSS  *f'Wf'  -  •'" 

very'liable  to  occnr,  indicated  by  syncope  ;  apop  ^ep  ^txform 

attacks-  or  a  combination  of  these  conditions.    These  attacks  aie  now 
ever  soon  recovered  from  as  a  rnle,  and  do  not  leave  any  permanent  ill- 

effTtS  dative  organs  are  generally  out  of  orde,    A  sensation  of 
'  sinking  at  the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  of.    Sexual  mclmatio 

anrl  power  are  frequently  notably  deficient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fatty  ^generation  may  set   n  in  con 

nection  with  a  hypertrophied  or  dilated  heart,  or  with  valvula x  disease 

and  it  will  then  modify  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  th  f  P^^"^ 
'  accompanying  these  conditions,  especially  adding  to  the  difficulty  m 

^^Ls£S"oBl7  positive  signs  of  sunple  f  atty  deg= 
uon  ft"  heart  are  the  following  :-l  The  impulse  is  feeble  or a rc* 
hut  if  perceptible  it  is  well-defined.    2  The  Sou»J  are  weak  espec^allj 
the  first   which  maybe  almost  inaudible,  particularly  at  the  ^ase, 
where  It  is  weaker  tin  at  the  apex.    The  second  -und  may  be  My 
accentuated.      In  extreme  cases  no  sounds  whatever  can 
3  The  »M^e  is  very  feeble,  small,  and  compressible  ;  often  mtiequent, 
therTbTg  BomeSes  but  one  pulsation  to  two  ventricular ^con t^tions  ; 
while  it  tend8  to  be  irregular,  and  may  become  ^^g^^l 
so  as  to  be  almost  uncountable  from  its  frequency  and  inegulanty 

^Course  and  Termination-Patients  suffering  from  fatty  disease  of 
the  l.eart  may  gO  OB  tor  years,  but  death  is  to  be  feared  at  any — 
if  the  lesion  is  advanced.    The  fatal  termination  may  occur  quite 
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suddenly  from  syncope,  usually  after  some  effort ;  from  rupture  of  the- 
heart,  either  sudden  or  gradual ;  or  from  progressive  cardiac  failure 
winch  may  be  attended  with  dropsy.  This  symptom,  however,  is  often 
absent  from  first  to  last,  even  in  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  fatty  disease  of  the  heart  alone  can  give  rise  to  dropsy,  although 
it  may  assist  materially  in  its  development.  ° 

V.  CONNECTIVE-TISSUE    HYPERTROPHY    AND  FIBROID' 

DISEASE. 

The  walls  of  the  heart  may  become  the  seat  of  morbid  changes  of  a 
chronic  nature,  in  which  the  normal  connective-tissue  is  increased  in 
amount,  or  a  definite  fibroid  material  is  formed,  and  these  conditions 
may  be  conveniently  considered  together. 

Pathology  and  etiology.— An  increased  formation  of  connective 
tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  of  general  distribution, 
may  result  from  prolonged  venous  congestion,  in  connection  with  the 
different  conditions  which  cause  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation,, 
as  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Jenner;  rarely  it  follows  some  local 
interference  with  the  coronary  veins.  Sir  Richard  Quain  maintains, 
however,  that  there  is  a  distinct  form  of  connective-tissue  hypertrophy — 
a  simple  hyperplasia — the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  fully  explained, 
but  which  seems  to  be  associated  with  excessive  feeding.  This  tissue 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  is  thus  supposed 
to  set  up  increased  action  in  these  fibres,  with  consequent  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  two  processes  going  on  simultaneously. 

Fibroid  disease  only  affects  a  limited  area  of  the  cardiac  wall.  It 
may  probably  be  either  of  inflammatory  or  degenerative  origin.  Thus 
fibrosis  may  occur  as  a  gradual  process  after  acute  myocarditis ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  occasionally  a  chronic  myocarditis  develops  by  extension 
from  a  similar  change  affecting  the  pericardium  or  endocardium, 
associated  with  rheumatism.  In  certain  cases  the  fibrotic  condition  is 
probably  clue  to  syphilis,  but  this  will  be  separately  noticed.  In  others 
it  is  of  a  degenerative  nature,  arising  as  a  consequence  of  vascular 
changes,  infarction,  or  renal  disease.  Not  uncommonly  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  definite  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Diffuse  hyperplasia  of  the  connective- 
tissue  of  the  cardiac  walls  tends  to  make  them  more  or  less  abnormally 
firm  and  tough,  and  in  pronounced  cases  they  are  markedly  indurated,  or 
of  a  leathery  consistence.  When  cut  into,  the  cavities  do  not  collapse, 
but  the  section  remains  stiff  and  prominent,  presenting  a  smooth  and 
homogeneous  appearance.  The  colour  varies  from  a  pale  buff  to  deep- 
purple,  according  to  the  amount  of  connective-tissue,  and  of  blood  iu 
the  vessels.  In  one  class  of  cases  the  heart  is  more  or  less  uniformly 
enlarged — false  hypertrophy,  and  may  weigh  ns  much  as  forty  ounces 
(Quain)  ;  but  the  enlargement  is  partly  due  to  increase  in  the 
muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  granular,  fatty,  or 
pigmentary  degeneration.  This  change  in  the  cardiac  walls  favours 
dilatation,  and  helps  to  render  it  permanent.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion reveals  the  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  well  as  numerous 
cells,  in  various  stages  of  development,  from  the  round  and  spindle-shaped 
cell  to  the  complete  fibrilla. 

As  regards  the  more  limited  fibrotic  changes,  these  differ  in  different 
cases.     Sometimes  there  is  a  mere  local  thickening  of  fibrous  tissue 
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^eath  an  opacity  ^^^^^  ^ 
processes  or  septa  pass  better  the       h  is  a  complete  fibroid 

£ost  important  and  frequent  ^^^f  t  ie  cardiac  wall,  and 
*  tch,  which  occupies  t^^^^f^scular  element  having  entirely 
Insists  of  dense '  ^«  f  ^^^noas  or  almost  cartilaginous 
disappeared.     It  may  be  nmo  D        observed  near  the  apex, 

■m  consistence.     Such  a  patch ^    ^  ^  area  of  a  ventnde 
and  varies  m  extent  m  some  case  ^  gca 

being  involved.    At  the  same  r        my0cardmm,  which 

Btreaks  may  be  found  m/^/n7P,ell1eP;ndocardiai  B11rface.  Sometimes 
caase  puckering  or  irregulmty  o^ the  ^ndoca  especially  in 

the  fibroid  change  ^^f^™^ 

rule  very  difficult,  and  m  many  cases    m  oss^e  ^  J  of  a 

frequently  absent,  and  are  in  no  way pe col  ax; 

Utricle  would  1-cl  to  —  accora. 

gj.  — ~n- 

palpitation  or  dy^aj^  ^ysicaT  examination  would  reveal 
without  any  V™™^?*0™^  ^general  connective-tissue  hyper- 
SST m££  f ^niuscrpapmlres  might  0^—. 

We  condition  associated  with  other  more  0^-^-^  °°^e 
butincrto  the  general  result;  or  as  one  explaining  symptoms  wn 
nothing  definite^  can  be  made  out  by  physical  examination. 

VI.  PECULIAR  DEGENERATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  degeneration  f^^^^ 
described,  the  following  require  brief  notice  :-L  grania 
ATROPHY.  This  change  occurs  1,0 ™T^\h?  oi 
valvular  disease  ;  and  in  the  senile  heart.  When  n 
the  muscular  tissue  is  dark  ^"^^J.^^iSS^^^^S 
increased.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  y^riSJX 
fibres,  chiefly  about  the  nuclei.  P^ent-gra^ 

shining  appearance,  are  almost  always  ftmnd  -  the  W^J^S 
the  heart  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  ot  this  oigan 
In  addition  to  calcification  of  pericardial  •^^■^g^Jj* 
orifices  within  the  heart,  calcareous  particles  ^^SSSt^aT^ 
or  around  the  muscular  fibres.     *•  ********  ^KSSSSEia 
may  possibly  occur  in  the  heart,  but  is  of  no  practical  importance. 
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VII.  NEW  GROWTHS. 

New  growths  in  connection  with  the  heart  are  not  of  common 
occurrence,  and  as  a  rule  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  clinical 
importance,  as  they  are  seldom  recognized,  so  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  them  hera  very  briefly. 

1.  Syphilitic  disease.  The  heart  may  be  involved  both  in  acquired 
and  hereditary  syphilis.  The  lesions  may  be  revealed  either  in  the 
form  of  distinct  gummata,  in  various  stages ;  as  fibroid  patches  or 
irregular  masses  of  indurated  fibroid  tissue  in  the  walls  ;  or  as  a  fibrous 
capsule  surrounding  a  caseous  or  fibrinous  mass.  Possibly  local  symp- 
toms or  physical  signs  may  be  met  with  in  particular  instances.  In 
some  cases  prsecordial  uneasiness,  syncopal  attacks,  and  remarkable 
infroquency  of  the  pulse  have  been  noticed.  The  diagnosis,  if  ever 
practicable,  can  only  be  founded  on  the  presence  of  well-marked  indica- 
tions of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  the  absence  of  other  causes  of  cardiac 
disease.    Sudden  death  may  result  from  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  heart. 

2.  Malignant  disease.  Very  rarely  the  heart  is  affected  with  malignant 
disease,  which  is  almost  always  secondary,  or  the  result  of  extension. 
Encephaloid  is  the  most  common  variety,  and  epithelioma  the  most  rare. 
Scirrhus,  colloid,  melanotic  cancer,  and  sarcoma  have  all  been  met  with. 
The  growth  generally  affects  one  or  other  surface  chiefly,  and  may  excite 
pericarditis  or  endocarditis.  Usually  there  are  multiple  growths.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  recognize  this  condition  clinically. 

3.  Cysts.  Various  cysts  have  been  described  in  the  heart,  among 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  hydatid-cysts,  and  the  cysticercus 
cellulosas.  Hydatids  are  usually  associated  with  similar  formations  in 
other  structures.  They  tend  to  rupture  into  the  pericardium,  or  into  the 
interior  of  the  heart.  In  several  cases  sudden  death  has  occurred.  A 
diagnosis  is  practically  impossible. 

4.  Miscellaneous.  It  will  suffice  to  mention,  as  growths  which  may  be 
met  with  in  the  heart,  tubercle;  lymphoma  or  lymphodenoma ;  myoma; 
lipoma ;  and  fibrous  polypi  projecting  from  the  endocardial  surface. 
These  are  merely  of  pathological  interest. 

VIII.  CARDIAC  ANEURISM. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Cardiac  aneurism  signifies  a  localized 
dilatation  or  protrusion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.  It  may  involve  the 
entire  thickness  ;  or  the  endocardium  and  contiguous  muscular  strata 
are  destroyed.  The  size  and  form  of  the  aneurism  vary  much,  but 
there  are  the  two  types,  namely,  a  general  and  equable  dilatation  of  a 
portion  of  the  parietes ;  and  the  sacculated  variety,  the  latter  communi- 
cating with  the  heart  by  a  wide  or  narrow  orifice.  More  or  less 
stratified  fibrin  or  coagulated  blood  is  usually  found  in  the  sac,  and  it 
may  thus  be  completely  obliterated,  the  aneurism  being  cured.  The 
left  ventricle  is  the  part  almost  invariably  affected,  usually  near  the 
apex  ;  and  more  than  one  aneurism  may  be  present. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Cardiac  aneurism  is  almost  always  the 
consequence  of  some  previous  structural  lesion  in  the  ventricular  wall, 
especially  the  fatty  or  fibroid  change ;  acute  inflammation ;  softening 
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from  any  cause ;  rarely  M«  or  rupture  of  £ 
b*morrhage ^ ^»^^A4di;rS^    Fibroid  ?nd  other 

but  may  Se  to  be  increased,  or  to  be  subsequently  set 

degenerative  changes  aie  iJve  J  n  Q±.  the  wt> 

UP«  *  te+ra  °  ^here  a  4S  no  reliable"  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of 
Symptoms  -Ihe  e  aie  &  lsati     prominence  » 

aneurism  of  the  hew  t.    do  murnmr  may  be  heard.  Hyper- 

ndl^^^eloped  in  course  of  time.    Death  may  talc. 

puie  "suddenly  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism. 

IX.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

I.  Diagnosis. 

i  •  o  tt.ffnnqiB  with  regard  to  chronic  affections  of  the  heart, 
! --cmerT merely ^  fuXnal  disturbance,  or  both.  2.  The  nature, 
Sft^Si  of  any  0,—^^^ 

cotbin'd  a^d  i  eiSe^dionldte  made  to  determine  as  nearly  a, 
combmecl  ana  a  structures  in  every  particular  just 

Eioned     3P  The  pfthological  cause  or  causes  of  any  existing  morbid 

^I^J^^^A  of  each  disease  would  mvolve 
unteiTary  repetition,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  data  on 
S  tb  s  should  be  founded,  namely         The  previous  Ustory  of 
The  patent,  special  enquiry  being  made  with  regard  ^uU^aU,n 
villi  exertion  or  prolonged  strain,  w&  alcoUlism     It  may  also  be  ot 
some  help  to  note  whether  there  is  any  famdy  P^X  ^ 
disease     2.  The  age,  sex,  and  jyeneroZ  condition,  particular  attent ion jaeing 
pafd  to  signs  of  degeneration.  3.  The  ^I^^F^^^^S. 
any  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  the  P>e»^en»  ^^"f 
from.  4.  The  physical  signs  discovered  on  ^!^.^^^^ 
tion  is  the  only  possible  and  reliable  means  by  which  ca d«eaBes 
can  be  properly  diagnosed,  and  daily  experience  en^J*e^S 
of  adequate  investigation  of  the  heart  m  any  case  ^  ™me^g£ 
observation  for  the  first  time,  and  especially  when  examining  tor  He 
insurance.    The  points  to  be  attended  to  m  this  «^*"£J^&2 
Whether  there  is  any  change  in  the  shape  or  size  f^"™**^ 
cardiac  region,    (ii.)  The  characters  of  the  rmpulse  in  eveiy  paiticu^ 
(iii.)  Whether  any  thrill  or  pericardial  fremitus  can  be  felt     (it.) ihe 

veins,  xn^ing  nse  of  the  spirograph  when  DMW , ^«*""$[ 
whether  the  vessels  present  evidences  of  degeneration.  5.  The  condi- 
tion of  other  organs,  especially  of  the  lung,  and  kidneys. 
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It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  facts :  1.  The 

heart  may  be  displaced  by  extrinsic  conditions,  thus  presenting 
abnormal  physical  signs  when  it  is  not  itself  actually  diseased;  while 
signs  of  organic  mischief  may  be  obscured  or  modified  by  the  state  of 
contiguous  structures.  2.  Murmurs  may  belong  to  the  inorganic  class  • 
or  may  be  merely  clue  to  roughness  of  the  endocardium,  which  is 
unattended  with  any  danger.  3.  The  bulging  and  dulness  indicative  of 
pericardial  effusion  or  cardiac  enlargement  may  be  simulated  by  exces- 
sive temporary  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ;  aneui-ism 
■of  the  aorta;  tumour,  abscess,  or  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  medi- 
astinum ;  localized  pleuritic  effusion ;  and  consolidation  or  retraction  of 
the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.  4.  Organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  even  of  a  serious  nature,  is  not  infrequently  unaccompanied 
with  any  symptoms  whatever  ;  and  there  may  be  no  distinctive  physical 
signs,  particularly  in  cases  of  fatty  degeneration.  5.  Severe  cardiac 
symptoms  may  be  complained  of,  and  there  may  even  be  marked  objec- 
tive disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  amounting  to  irregularity  or  inter- 
mittency,  in  connection  with  mere  functional  disorder.  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  certain  points  in  determining  whether  local  cardiac 
symptoms  are  due  to  organic  mischief  or  not,  namely,  that  mere  functional 
disturbance  is  not  increased  by  effort ;  is  inconstant ;  and  is  usually  brought 
on  by  some  obvious  exciting  cause.  My  own  experience  would  lead  me 
to  avoid  placing  much  reliance  on  such  distinctions,  except  that  grave 
•disorder  of  the  cardiac  action  following  slight  exertion  may  be  a  useful 
indication  of  degeneration,  when  other  signs  are  wanting. 

II.  Prognosis. 

Any  organic  affection  of  the  heart  should  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
serious,  but  numerous  circumstances  influence  the  prognosis,  and  each 
individual  case  has  to  be  considered  in  several  aspects  before  a  satisfac- 
tory opinion  on  this  matter  can  be  given.  It  must  be  premised  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  mere  functional  disorder 
for  organic  disease,  and  vice  versa,  which  might  lead  to  a  wrong  prognosis 
in  either  direction,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  improper  to  attempt  to 
found  any  conclusion  on  mere  subjective  symptoms  associated  with  this 
organ. 

The  questions  which  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  prognosis 
of  a  case  of  heart-disease  are  mainly  these  : — 1.  Whether  there  is  any 
danger  of  sudden  death  ?  2.  What  are  the  events  likely  to  arise  in  its 
progress,  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared  ?  3.  What  will  be  the  probable 
duration  ?  4.  Whether  a  cure  is  possible  ?  In  the  following  remarks 
an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  chief  data  upon  which  an  in- 
telligent conclusion  on  these  questions  can  be  founded ;  and  to  state  the 
principal  facts  which  experience  has  established. 

1.  The  prognosis  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  the  nature,  seat,  and 
extent  of  the  disease  or  diseases  present,  the  knowledge  of  these  points 
being  of  course  derived  from  a  satisfactory  physical  examination.  Any 
organic  affection  in  connection  with  either  orifice,  inducing  obstruction 
orregurgitation,  is  serious,  but  the  dangers  differ  greatly  in  degree  and 
character  at  the  different  orifices,  and  depend  further  upon  the  cause  of 
the  lesion,  and  the  exact  conditions  present.  In  estimating  the  probable 
evils,  moreover,  the  effects  of  the  various  lesions  upon  the  circulation 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  secondary  changes  which  they  are 
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likely  to  originate  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  fact .familiar  to  all  experienced 
practitioners  that  patients  suffering  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
£  determined  bv  physical  examination,  may  live  for  many  years,  even 

£i  out  an v  symptoms,  but  ^^^^5*!"^?^^?^?^ 
1  v  he  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  1886,  in  which  he  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
cases  where  valvular  disease  was  known  to  have  existed  for  over  five 
years  without  causing  serious  symptoms.  As  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions this  eminent  physician  remarked  :-"  It  will  conclusively  appear 
that  there  exist  multitudes  of  persons  with  chronic  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  who  not  only  suffer  no  inconvenience  thereform,  but  are  also 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Me. 

With  reo-ard  to  sudden  death,  aortic  regurgitation  is  the  only  form  ot 
valvular  disease  in  which  this  event  is  probable,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  exceptional  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation.    Obstructive  disease 
in  connection  with  the  left  orifices  is  mainly  in] uncus  by  its  back- 
workim?  "  and  by  its  consequent  effects  on  the  heart  itself,  the  lungs, 
and  ultimately  on  the  general  venous  circulation.    Aortic  obstruction 
often  lasts  a  long  time  without  producing  any  particular  harm  ;  and 
ca^es  of  simple  mitral  stenosis  also  frequently  go  on  without  any  change 
for  a  considerable  period.    Mitral  disease  is  more  immediately  dangerous 
on  account  of  its  effects  on  the  lungs.    Tricuspid  disease,  especially 
regurgitation,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections  connected  with  the 
orifices,  on  account  of  the  distressing  symptoms  by  which  it  is  certain 
to  be  followed  in  course  of  time,  and  often  very  speedily,  through  over- 
loading of  the  venous  circulation ;  but  the  progress  of  the  case  is 
frequently  slow  and  tedious,  the  patient  leading  a  miserable  existence. 
Pulmonary  constriction  or  regurgitation  produces  the  same  effects,  but 
less  rapidly.    It  will  be  readily  understood  that  extensive  or  double 
disease  at  an  orifice  increases  the  gravity   of  the  prognosis  As 
a  rule  also  it  is  worse  when  two  or  more  orifices  are  involved ;  but 
secondary  implication  of  an  opening  sometimes  gives  temporary  relief, 
as  in  the  case  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  following  mitral  disease,  which 
diminishes  the  severity  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms. 

With  respect  to  the  question  whether  valvular  disease  is  ever  curable, 
I  certainly  have  met  with  cases  in  which  marked  mitral  murmurs  have 
disappeared  entirely  in  young  persons  ;  and,  though  complete  restoration 
to  the  normal  condition  is  probably  not  possible,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
fibrinous  deposits  may  be  partly  removed  in  course  of  time. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  decidedly  a  pre- 
servative or  compensatory  lesion,  and  cannot  under  such  circumstances 
be  looked  upon  as  of  evil  import.  It  is  dangerous  only  when  excessive, 
as  it  may  then  lead  to  rupture  of  vessels,  especially  if  these  are  diseased, 
a  condition  which  it  tends  itself  to  produce  through  constant  over- 
distension ;  when  on  the  right  side  it  may  be  further  injurious  through 
keeping  np  a  persistent  state  of  active  congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
probable  that  a  moderate  amount  of  hypertrophy  may  subside  if  the 
cause  which  has  induced  it  can  be  removed. 

Dilatation  is  a  highly  dangerous  condition,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
degree,  and  to  its  excess  over  hypertrophy,  does  the  prognosis  become 
more  and  more  grave.  Sudden  death  may  occur  in  connection  with  a 
weak,  flabby,  greatly  dilated  heart ;  while  dilatation  always  materially 
augments  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  thus  contributing 
to  the  development  of  dropsy  and  other  serious  symptoms. 
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Degeneration  of  the  cardiac  walls  is  another  very  grave  lesion  This, 
is  one  of  the  changes  which  makes  the  prognosis  so  much  worse  in  cases 
of  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Extensive  fatty  degeneration  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  sudden  death  from  cardiac  disease.  Patty 
infiltration  is  also  a  dangerous  condition,  and  may  terminate  in  a  similar 
way. 

Pericardial  agglutination  adds  much  to  the  evils  of  other  cardiac 
diseases,  and  also  tends  to  originate  changes  in  the  heart  itself.  I  hav«S 
met,  with  some  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which  this  condition  seemed  to 
have  considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  termination. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cardiac  affections  just  alluded  to  are 
variously  combined,  and  the  prognosis  has  then  to  be  determined  from  a 
.  careful  consideration  of  the  exact  lesions  present. 

2.  The  existing  symptoms  will  influence  the  prognosis  considerably. 
Severe  anginal  attacks ;  great  irregularity  or  intermittency  of  the 
cardiac  action  ;  or  a  tendency  to  syncope,  or  to  apoplectiform  or  epilepti- 
form attacks,  increase  the  danger  of  a  case  of  organic  cardiac  disease 
very  materially.  When  the  general  venous  circulation  becomes  much 
interfered  with,  and  dropsy  sets  in,  the  duration  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
prolonged  ;  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  make  any  definite  statement  on 
this  matter,  as  patients  often  linger  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even 
improve  remarkably  under  appropriate  treatment.  Tt  is  important  to- 
notice  further  that  acute  pulmonary  complications  may  arise,  and  cause 
very  serious  symptoms,  at  the  same  time  materially  increasing  the 
dropsy,  so  that  the  case  appears  to  be  approaching  a  speedy  termination ; 
but,  on  the  subsidence  of  these  complications,  great  improvement  may 
take  place,  the  symptoms  disappearing,  the  patient  rallying,  and  some- 
times even  feeling  better  than  before. 

3.  The  cause  of  any  cardiac  organic  disease  will  influence  the  prog- 
nosis, as  well  as  the  possibility  of  removing  such  cause.  For  instance, 
improvement  in  valvular  disease  can  only  be  hoped  for  when  it  results 
from  acute  inflammation;  if  induced  by  chronic  and  degenerative 
changes,  matters  always  tend  to  become  worse.  After  a  sudden  injury 
to  a  valve,  the  lesion  is  not  likely  to  increase,  but  usually  remains 
stationary ;  whereas  after  valvulitis  progressive  changes  are  likely  to 
taive  place,  which  derange  more  and  more  the  functions  of  the  structures 
connected  with  the  affected  orifice.  As  already  stated,  it  is  probable 
that  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy,  or  even  of  dilatation,  may  be  re- 
covered from  if  the  cause  can  be  removed. 

4.  The  state  of  other  organs  and  structures,  especially  of  the  arteries, 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  liver,  will  considerably  modify  the  prognosis  in  any 
given  case  of  heart-disease,  and  hence  their  condition  ought  to  be  care- 
fully investigated.  If  the  vessels  are  much  diseased,  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  is  likely  to  undergo  speedy  degeneration ;  or  grave 
consequences  may  result  at  any  time  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary 
arteries. 

5.  Among  general  matters  affecting  the  pi-ognosis  are  the  age  of  the 
patient;  the  family  history,  as  indicating  a  tendency  to  death  from 
heart-disease  at  any  particular  period  of  life  ;  and  the  social  position  and 
habits.  It  is  only  in  young  persons  that  curative  changes  can  be  ex- 
pected. Those  who  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  are  able  to  live 
quietly,  without  either  the  anxiety  or  the  labour  arising  from  Inn  ing  to 
provide  day  by  day  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  who  can  pro- 
cure a  suitable  diet,  have  a  much  better  chance  of  length  of  life  than 
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those  not  so  fortunately  placed.  Laborious  occupations  arc  especially 
Wtfu  Persistent  indulgence  in  injurious  habits,  such  as  intemperance 
01  deb aucherv,  will  necessarily  render  the  prognosis  much  more  un- 
Svouv  ble  The  prognosis  of  cardiac  disease  with  reference  to  marriage, 
•  •  5 inn  and  suckling  is  of  much  importance,  and  those  who  are 
I £S£dfc Ae  S  ect  will  find  valuab/e  information  in  the  work  by 
the  late  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  on  "Heart  Disease  during  Pregnancy. 


III.  Treatment. 


Very  seldom  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of  curing  a  chronic  cardiac 
affection,  but  undoubtedly  much  may  be  done  m  the  way  of  prolonging 
SrT^rting  further  mischief  in  the  heart  itself,  and  in  other  struc- 
tare's.  warding  off  unpleasant  or  dangerous  symptoms ;  and  relieving 
such  symptoms  when  they  arise.    After  any  acute  affection  involving 
the  heart,  the  patient  should  be  kept  strictly  under  observation  until 
this  oro-an  has  been  restored  to  as  normal  a  condition  as  possible  ;  while 
anv  chronic  case  ought  to  be  kept  more  or  less  under  medical  supervision, 
JhouVh  this  by-no-means  implies  that  medicines  mus   be  persistently 
riven     Different  forms  of  heart-disease  require  particular  modifications 
in  their  management;  but  there  are  certain  principles  which  apply  to 
all  cases  more  or  less,  which  I  now  proceed  to  discuss,  calling  attention, 
as  occasion  requires,  to  any  special  details  of  treatment  which  need  to 
be  commented  upon  in  connection  with  individual  affections. 

1    General  management  is  always  of  essential  importance.    A  patient 
suffering  from  heart-disease  should,  if  possible,  give  up  any  laborious 
employment,  especially  if  this  has  evidently  originated  and  is  increasing 
the  mischief.   At  the  same  time  all  forms  of  severe  exercise  should  as  a 
rule  be  prohibited,  particularly  those  which  involve  sudden  effort ;  and 
it  is  well  to  give  explicit  instructions  against  running  or  walking 
hurriedly,  especially  uphill,  or  straining  at  stool.    In  some  instances 
complete  rest  should  be  enforced  for  a  time,  which  often  produces  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  heart.    Many  cases,  however, 
are  benefited  by  more  or  less  active  exercise,  or  at  all  events  by  being  m 
the  open  air  during  some  portion  of  the  day,  and  carnage-driving  is 
often  useful,  but  undue  fatigue  or  exhaustion  mnst  be  avoided.  Mam 
patients  are  able  to  go  about  their  usual  avocations  without  any  harm 
resulting  therefrom,  provided  these  are  of  a  satisfactory  character,  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  permitted  must  be  determined 
by  the  actual  conditions  present,  and  the  effects  which  follow  it ;  it  may 
be  stated  generally  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation  or 
degeneration  present  is  the  capacity  for  physical  exertion  diminished 
These  lesions,  if  extensive,  as  well  as  aortic  regurgitation,  imperatively 
forbid  any  rn-eat  effort.  .       „,  ,. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  plan  of  treating 
certain  forms  of  cardiac  disease  by  "  graduated  exercise,  as  advocated 
by  Oertel,  and  now  practised  as  the  "  mountain-cure  in  various  par  s 
on  the  Continent.  In  carrying  out,  this  treatment  the  patient  is  made  to 
walk  up  paths  of  gradual  nscent,  the  amount  ot  exerc.se  being  progres- 
sively leased,  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it  Where  such  treatment 
is  impracticable,  a  substitute  for  it  has  been  introduced  m  the  form  of 
certain  "gymnastic  exercises/c  arefully  conducted.  Ireatment  by  special 
exercises  and  baths  is  carried  out  at  Nauhdm.    Massage  is  also  now 
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employed  in  cases  of  heart-disease ;  and  it.  has  been  practised  locally 
over  the  precordial  region.  In  properly-selected  cases  these  modes  of 
treatment  may  be  undoubtedly  efficacious,  but  they  must  always  be  very 
cautiously  tried,  and  only  carried  out  under  the  most  thorough  medical 
supervision,  while  for  many  forms  of  cardiac  disease  they  are  absolutely 
inadmissible.  High  mountainous  regions  are  decidedly  unfavourable  as 
a  rule  for  affections  of  the  heart. 

It  is  very  important  to  guard  against  all  causes  of  mental  disturbance 
incases  of  cardiac  disease.  Anxiety,  worry,  mental  strain  or  excitement, 
in  connection  with  pecuniary  matters,  business,  public  life,  politics,  or 
excessive  study,  as  well  as  everything  which  is  likely  to  rouse  strong 
emotion,  must  be  as  far  as  possible  avoided  ;  and  a  proper  amount  of 
sleep  should  be  habitually  obtained.  Warm  clothing  is  requisite,  but 
there  must  be  no  pressure  or  constriction  about  the  chest  or  neck.  Cold 
or  tepid  sponging  of  the  skin  is  often  useful,  if  it  is  well  borne,  but  the 
question  of  baths  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case.  All  injurious  habits  which  depress  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  heart  must  be  prohibited,  such  as  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea 
or  coffee,  late  hours,  or  venereal  excesses  ;  and  close  enquiry  may  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  various' matters  in  order  to  detect  such  habits. 
Change  of  air  to  a  moderately  warm  and  rather  bracing  climate  fre- 
quently proves  beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease. 

2.  It  is  most  needful  to  attend  to  the  diet  in  every  particular,  and  to 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  When  there  is  degeneration  of  the 
heart  a  very  nutritious  diet  is  indicated,  which  should  contain  abundant 
protein  elements,  if  these  can  be  digested,  but  everything  indigestible 
must  be  avoided.  Milk  and  cream  are  exceedingly  useful  articles  of 
food  in  many  cases,  if  they  agree.  With  regard  to  alcoholic  stimulants, 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  a  moderate  amount  is  generally  beneficial, 
and  there  are  not  infrequently  symptomatic  indications  calling:  for  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  acting  regularly  and 
comfortably.  Remedies  for  improving  digestion,  and  relieving  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  especially  flatulence,  are  frequently  very  serviceable. 

3.  If  there  is  any  constitutional  diathesis,  such  as  gout,  or  syphilis, 
treatment  directed  against  such  a  condition  is  often  beneficial.  One  of 
the  most  essential  matters  in  many  cases  of  cardiac  disease  is  to  look  to 
the  state  of  the  blood,  and  should  there  be  any  indication  of  aua^min, 
to  give  some  suitable  preparation  of  iron.  Indeed,  apait  from  the 
anaemic  condition,  this  remedy  is  frequently  of  considerable  value, 
especially  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Other  Ionics 
are  useful  in  many  cases,  such  as  quinine  and  mineral  acids,  strychnine, 
or  tincture  of  nux  vomica. 

4.  The  question  of  the  administration  of  medicinal  agents  which  act 
upon  the  heart  and  vessels  demands  intelligent  consideration  in  every 
case  of  chronic  cardiac  disease.  Often  they  are  not  required  at  all,  and 
the  routine  use  of  digitalis  or  allied  drugs  in  such  cases,  which  is  by-no- 
means  an  uncommon  practice,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  On 
the  other  hand,  different  cardiac  agents  are  in  most  instances  called  for 
at  some  period  or  other  of  their  progress,  and  when  judiciously  used 
they  are  of  the  greatest  service.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  thera- 
peutic groups  belonging  to  the  circulatory  system  already  considered; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  clown  any  definite  rules  for  the  employment  of 
individual  remedies,  this  being  determined  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case.    Digitalis  being,  however,  a  drug  very  commonly 
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administered  in  chronic  cardiac  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  main 
practical  points  bearing  upon  its  therapeutic  uses  in  such  cases.  A  tew 
of  the  other  more  important  remedies  may  also  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

(i.)  In  all  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  given,  its  effects  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  especially  as  regards  the  cardiac  action  ;  the  state  of  the 
pulse;  the  urine;  and  any  dropsy  which  may  be  present.    When  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  rapid,  irregular,  ineffective,  or  embarrassed  with 
weak  pulse,  the  £?ood  results  of  its  administration  are  seen  in  that  it 
produces  a  calmative  effect,  and  makes  the  organ  act  regular  y  and  more 
vigorously,  often  relieving  unpleasant  local  sensations ;  while  the  pulse 
is  correspondiuo-ly  improved.  Intermittency  has  been  considered  by  some 
as  contra-indicating  digitalis,  but  though  more  than  usual  caution  is 
required  under  such  circumstances,  it  may  often  be  given  with  excellent 
results     If  it  appears  to  cause  irregularity  or  intermittency,  with 
feebleness  of  pulse,  digitalis  should  be  discontinued.    The  urine  is  often 
much  increased  in  quantity  by  its  use,  but  only  if  dropsy  is  present 
(Rino-er)     Should  it  become  diminished,  this  is  considered  an  indica- 
tion for  stopping  the  drug.    The  influence  of  digitalis  on  cardiac  dropsy 
is  often  very  striking,  but  not  invariably.    As  signs  which  suggest  the 
discontinuance  of  digitalis  maybe  mentioned  exaggeration  of  unpleasant 
sensations  about  the  heart,  if  evidently  due  to  the  drug ;  tendency  to 
faintness;  noises  in  the  head;  and  persistent  vomiting.    It  has  been 
supposed  to  have  a  cumulative  action,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  sudden 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  many  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real  loun- 
d'ation  for  this  notion.    Its  ultimate  effect  as  a  poison  is  to  arrest  the 
heart  in  diastole,  and  death  occurs  by  general  circulatory  failure. 

fii.)  Digitalis  is  given  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  or  infusion. 
If  the  remedy  is  required  to  act  rapidly  upon  the  heart,  and  especially  to 
diminish  dropsy,  the  freshly-made  infusion  is  the  preferable  preparation  : 
but  the  tincture  is  very  useful  for  continuous  administration.    I  he 
powder  of  the  leaves  is  also  recommended,  when  it  is  required  to  keep 
up  the  action  for  some  time.    If  digitalis  cannot  be  taken  internally, 
external  applications  of  poultices  of  the  leaves  or  fomentations  ot  the 
infusion  mav  possibly  act  beneficially,  especially  in  promoting  the  flow 
of  urine  and  diminishing  dropsy.    Infusion  of  digitalis  may  be  admin- 
istered by  enema,  if  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  drug.    Digitalm  is 
also  used,  either  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  what  is  really  being  administered  under  this  name. 
It  i"s  o-enerally  advisable  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  (sss-31  ot  infusion, 
ormv-xof  tincture  three  or  four  times  daily),  and  gradually  increase 
the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  administration  according  to 
•circumstances  ;  sometimes,  however,  full  doses  are  called  tor  at  shorter 
intervals,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  dropsy.    Digitalis  is 
often  advantageously  combined  with  other  medicines,  especially  pre- 
parations of  iron,  various  tonics,  and  diuretics.    It  may  be  necessary  to 
-continue  the  medicine  for  a  long  period,  even  for  years;  but  in  many 
instances  it  is  preferable  to  intermit  its  administration  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  the  less  advanced  cases  it  can  frequently  be  left  oft  for  con- 
siderable periods,  being  resumed  when  signs  of  disturbed  cardiac  action 
retnrn.    In  very  advanced  cases  attended  with  general  dropsy  digitalis 
may  lose  its  power,  and  the  dose  has  often  to  be  increased  considerably 
in  order  to  produce  any  effect,  which  is  a  bad  omen     In  not  a  few  cases 
it  is  important  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest  during  the  administration  of 


•this  drug. 
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(in.)  The  cases  in  which  digitalis  is  indicated  or  the  reverse  may  now 
be  noticed.  It  is  not  suitable  as  a  rule  where  there  is  marked  hyper- 
trophy, unless  this  should  be  insufficiently  compensatory,  and  its  effects 
must  then  be  closely  watched.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation 
with  consequent  inefficiency  of  the  cardiac  action,  the  remedy  generally 
becomes  more  and  more  valuable,  much  larger  doses  being  also  required 
and  being  well-borne.  It  is  of  conspicuous  service  in  dealing  with  mitral 
disease  and  its  consequences,  especially  where  there  is  great  irregularity  ; 
and  Ringer  believes  that  the  drug  causes  the  musculi  papillares  to  act 
more  regularly,  thus  checking  regurgitation  which  depends  upon  their 
disturbed  action.  Many  object  to  the  use  of  digitalis  when  the  aortic 
orifice  is  involved,  especially  if  there  is  regurgitation.  I  quite  agree 
with  those,  however,  who  do  not  look  upon  this  condition  as  a  contra- 
indication, provided  the'  state  of  the  ventricle  is  such  as  to  require  the 
drug,  having  frequently  seen  marked  benefit  follow  its  administration,, 
but  aortic  cases  must  be  watched  with  more  than  usual  care.  The  con- 
ditions associated  with  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  and  tricuspid 
regurgitation,  directly  resulting  from  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, are  not  as  a  rule  materially  improved  by  digitalis,  unless  there 
is  irregularity  in  the  cardiac  action,  and  the  drug  may  even  do  harm; 
Avhen  these  morbid  changes  follow  mitral  disease,  however,  much  good 
may  often  be  effected  by  its  use. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  also  looked  upon  by  many  as  contra- 
indicating  the  use  of  digitalis;  but,  with  clue  precautions,  it  may  be- 
given  with  undoubted  benefit  when  this  condition  is  present,  unless  it  be- 
very  advanced.  Extensive  arterial  atheroma  calls  for  more  than  usual 
caution  in  the  employment  of  the  drug.  Attacks  of  bronchitis  or 
pulmonary  congestion  associated  with  heart- disease  are  often  much 
relieved  by  the  use  of  digitalis,  should  there  be  palpitation,  irregularity, 
or  other  signs  of  cardiac  embarrassment  and  want  of  power. 

Strophanthus,  and  its  active  principle  strophanthin,  are  now  much 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  digitalis.  The  tincture  is  given  in- 
closes of  iii-v,  or  more,  but  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  an  un- 
certain preparation  as  regards  its  strength,  which  explains  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  drug.  It  certainly  is  a  very  valuable  cardiac 
tonic  in  some  cases,  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  over  digitalis  are 
that  it  is  more  powerful  and  rapid  in  its  effects  upon  the  heart ;  has  less 
action  upon  the  vessels  ;  and  does  not  cause  so  much  gastric  disturbance. 
Strophanthin  is  the  more  reliable  preparation.  Other  allied  drugs,  such 
as  caffeine,  casca,  convallaria,  sparteine,  or  chloride  of  barium,  might  be 
suitable  for  some  cases.  Adonis  vernalis  and  adonidine,  coronilla  varia 
and  coronilline,  and  cactus  grandiflora  are  among  the  cardiac  tonics 
introduced  within  recent  years.  Nux  vomica  and  strychnine  are  most 
valuable  agents  in  many  forms  of  chronic  cardiac  disease. 

As  regards  other  cardiac  groups,  these  are  as  a  rule  only  required  for 
temporary  purposes,  to  influence  the  action  of  the  heart.  Possibly 
aconite  or  some  other  cardiac  sedative  might  be  called  for  to  diminish  the 
action  of  a  greatly  hypertrophied  heart. 

5.  Various  symptoms  requiring  treatment  often  arise  in  the  course  of  a 
case  of  chronic  heart-disease.  Those  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  organ  itself  are  pain  and  other  unusual  sensations  ;  disl  arbed  action  ; 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris  ;  and  faintness  or  syncope.  Abnormal  sensa- 
tions are  often  much  relieved  by  a  belladonna  plaster,  and  many  patient  s 
are  never  comfortable  except  when  they  wear  one.     Sometimes  bella- 
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i-  •         ;«  vpvv  useful     The  treatment  of  the  other  symptoms 
tSM^^fft^    With  regard  to  serious  palpita- 
aceompanioa  v&h  dyspnoea,  this  is  in  some  n.tances  much  qme ted 

v  the  subcutaneous  injection  ot  a  small  quantity  (gr.  A  to  ^  ot 
Morphine  Vhich  may  in  certain  cases  be  usefully  combined  with 
moipimu,  ™  j  .\.Conite  in  minute  doses  may  also  prove  of  con- 
a^taSfi^-toSSj  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  the  usual 

todies,  if  required,  but  they  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  digitalis. 

should  decidedly  be  subdued  though  it  as  frequently 
ae  -e  sarv  to  promote  expectoration.  Cardiac  dyspnoea  is  m  many  cases 
relieved  by  digitalis,  or  may  require  various  sedatives  and.  antispasmodics. 
S  32  is  said  to  give  much  relief  in  some  instances,  especially 
;  Uere°the  pulse-tension  is  high.  Any  obvious  cause  giving  rise  to  this 
Tvmptom,  sPuch  as  flatulence,  should  be.  got  rid  of  at  once,  if  possible; 
S  it  is  generally  diminished  by  propping  the  patient  up  m  bed,  thus 
Amoving  any  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  from  below.  In  some  cases  the 
P  dent  cannot  remain  in  bed,  and  must  then  be  allowed  to  sit  propped 

p  in  a  suitable  chair,  which  may  be  fitted  with  a  rest  upon  which  he 
ran  lean  forward.  Haemoptysis  occurring  m  heart-disease  should  not  be 
rashly  stopped'  provided  there  is  not  sufficient  loss  of  blood  to  injure  the 
patient,  as  it  may  afford  considerable  relief. 

1  6  Local  remedies  are  often  serviceable  m  the  treatment  of  cardiac  and 
pulmonarysymptoms,suchasdry-cupping,hotorturpentinefomentations, 

Lid  sinapisms.  In  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  severe  and  where  there 
is  evidence  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  greatly  over-distended, 
removal  of  blood  may  prove  decidedly  beneficial  for  the  time,  either  by 
venesection  (in  exceptional  instances  even  the  external  jugular  vein 
bein-  opened),  local  cupping,  or  the  application  of  leeches  ;  but  it  must  be 
renumbered  that  this  measure  tends  to  induce  anaemia,  and  to  impair 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  and  thus  may  ultimately  do  more  harm  than 
good,  so  that  all  the  conditions  present  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  every  instance  before  proceeding  to  carry  it  out.  _ 

Brapmi  is  a  symptom  which  sooner  or  later  supervenes  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  heart-disease.    For  a  fuller  discussion  of  its  treatment 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  chapter  dealing  with  this  symptom.  Rest 
and  position  are  of  great  service  in  treating  this  form  of  dropsy.    1  hose 
diuretics  are  most  beneficial  which  act  through  the  heart  and  arteries, 
increasing  the  arterial  tension,  especially  digitalis  and  strophantus 
Caffeine  is  also  a  valuable  diuretic  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  recommended 
to  be  given  alone  when  the  blood-pressure  is  fairly  normal,  but  com- 
bined with  digitalis  when  the  pressure  is  low.    Sparteine  asparagm,  and 
calomel  are  also  of  service  in  suitable  cases.    Well-diluted  gin,  hollands, 
and  whisky  often  prove  useful  as  diuretics  in  cardiac  dropsy.  Vapour, 
hot-air,  or  even  Turkish  baths  are  beneficial  as  diaphoretics  when  they 
can  be  borne,  and  with  doe  precautions  they  may  be  persevered  in  tor 
some  time.    I  have  frequently  found  much  benefit  from  the  employment 
of  local  baths,  by  wrapping  up  the  legs  in  warm  fomentations  along 
their  whole  extent,  and  covering  them  with  mackintosh.    It  has  also 
been  recommended  to  excite  the  skin  into  activity  by  surrounding  the 
patient  with  hot-water  bottles  while  in  bed.    The  use  ot  purgatives  IS 
often  attended  with  beneficial  results,  but  this  mode  of  treatment  requires 
much  care,  on  account  of  the  depression  which  may  thus  be  induced, 
frequently  it  is  not  desirable  to  check  diarrhoea  m  cases  of  cardiac 
dropsy  as  it  helps  to  unload  the  vessels;  and  it  may  be  allowed  to 
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continue,  provided  the  patient  is  not  evidently  depressed  from  its 
excessive  amount,  or  otherwise  injured.  Tonics  and  nutrients  are  of 
much  benefit  m  some  instances.  With  respect  to  operations  for  the 
removal  of  dropsy  associated  with  heart-disease,  if  anasarca  is  con- 
siderable m  amount,  and  does  not  soon  yield  to  proper  treatment 
acupuncture  or  the  use  of  Southey's  trochars  should  decidedly  be 
resorted  to;  m  certain  cases  remarkable  benefit  results  from  free 
scarification  or  incision.  Of  course  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  position 
cleanliness,  and  antiseptic  precautions.  Paracentesis  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen  may  also  be  required  for  dropsical  accumulations.  A  time 
conies  m  many  cases  of  cardiac  disease  when  dropsy  cannot  be  relieved 
except  by  operation,  and  when  medicines  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  its  absorption  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  with  regard  to  sleeplessness  or 
disturbed  sleep  m  cardiac  cases.  Stimulants  may  then  be  useful ;  and  spirit 
of  chloroform  or  ether,  compound  spirit  of  ether,  and  spirit  of  camphor 
are  also  of  service  in  some  cases.  Opiates,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromides, 
and  other  remedies  of  this  class  are  frequently  dangerous.  Paraldehyde', 
sulphonal,  chloralamid,  and  ui-ethane  will  be  found  useful  as  hypnotics' 
in  different  instances.  Not  uncommonly  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine,  which  may  be  combined 
-with  atropine.  ^  Attention  to  posture  is  a  great  help  in  many  instances, 
the  patient  being  able  to  obtain  more  or  less  sleep  when  propped  up  in 
some  suitable  chair.  Should  consciousness  become  impaired,  the  bladder 
must  be  attended  to,  and  regularly  emptied. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  other  principal  organs 
of  the  body,  when  the  heart  is  affected,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  involved,  especially  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  and 
digestive  organs  generally.  Every  source  of  cold  should  be  particulaiiv 
avoided  and  guarded  against;  and  the  slightest  pulmonary  complaint 
must  be  treated  without  delay.  An  occasional  dose  of  some  remedy 
which  acts  upon  the  liver  and  portal  circulation  is  very  useful  in  certain 
forms  of  cardiac  disease.  When  any  important  organ  becomes  affected, 
it  must  be  treated  accordingly.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes 
obstinate  and  serious  symptoms  in  chronic  cardiac  disease,  and  demand 
very  careful  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONGENITAL   MALPOSITIONS   AND  MALFORMATIONS 
OF  THE  HEART  AND   GREAT  VESSELS. 

Pathology. — The  congenital  abnormal  conditions  presented  by  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  result  cither  from  some  errorin  development ;  or  from 
endocarditis  occurring  during  intra-uterine  existence.  Malpositions  are 
necessarily  due  to  the  former  cause  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
certain  of  the  malformations  there  has  been  much  dispute,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  not  uncommonly  both  causes  have  contributed  to  their  pro- 
duction, a  sclerotic  change  supervening  upon  a  developmental  error. 
Fcetal  endocarditis  is  far  more  common  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
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.      tl    .  f,    w  TUnchfuss  maintains  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

General  ™>  <*  interest,  some  being  incom- 

1  UnbWi  eSnl  e^  existence,  or  life  being  only  possible  for  a  very 
"fSKSS  .^StooSSr.  do  not  lead  to  any  obvions  signs  or  symptoms, 
short  period  while  °**«J^°  it  win  onl  be  neCessary  to  indicate 
^^^^iSS^Skm  and  especially  to  draw  attention 
!o  suX  malformations  as  are  likely  to  come  nnder  observation  m  actaal 

raIieMu  POSITIOXS.-It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  heart  may  be 
biapoSTtte  right  side  of  the  chest-dextrocardia,  either  with  or 
Snt  general  transposition  of  the  viscera.    The  organ  -  either  well- 
formed-  or  may  be  very  imperfectly  developed     As  a  rule  the.e  aie 
i"espondin^  abnormalities  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  branches  arising 
archg  but  not  always.    Another  kind  of  misp  acemeu is  ; earned 
ocardia,  in  which  the  heart  occupies  a  more  median  position  than 
ESS     Several  instances  have  been  recorded  m  which,  owing  to  a  defect 
u  the  pericardium,  the  organ  lies  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  m  contact 
with  the  lmt.    Externalmalpositions  of  the  heart-ecio^a  cordis  or 
■  "  (    /„-are  of  rare  occurrence.    In  most  instances  this  is  clue  to  more 
orle "    deficiency  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the  organ  comes  to  be  quite 
nperficial,  lying  in  front  of  the  chest-i^a  pectorahs.    In  another 
form  the  heart  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  either 
,  ccupies  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  is  placed  in  a  sac  m  the  W^^T 
Edopia  abdorninalis.    In  a  third  variety  it  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the 
neck-Uctovia  cephalica.    These  external  displacements  are  ustiall  only 
compatible  with  life  of  very  short  duration,  but  in  exceptional  instances 
individuals  in  whom  they  have  existed  have  lived  to  adult  or  even 

^^mLTOBMATlOKS.— Before  describing  the  malformations  connected 
with  the  heart  and  great  vessels  which  are  of  importance  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  the  following  conditions  may  be  mentioned  :— a.  Uwmg 
to  extensive  deficiencies  of  the  septa,  the  heart  may  present  three  or 
even  but  two  chambers;  or  there  may  be  scarcely  any  separation  be- 
tween either  of  the  cavities,    b.  The  great  arteries  may  be  transposed, 
the  aorta  coming  from  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery  from 
he  left;  or  bothering  either  entirely  or  partially  from  the  same  ven- 
tricle- or  very  rarely  there  is  but  one  arterial  trunk,  originating  from 
a  single  ventricle,  and  then  dividing  into  two  branches,    c  Numerical 
anomalies  and  fenestrations  of  the  semilunar  valves  are  not  infrequent, 
which  do  not  give  rise  to  any  disturbance.   They  are  much  less  common 
in  the  auricula-ventricular  valves,    d.  A  valvular  slit  m,  or  mW= 
perforations  of  the  membrane  closing  the  foramen  ovale,  are  often  met 
with,  bat  are  of  no  clinical  significance.  . 

The  more  important  individual  malformations  may  be  indicated  as 
follows:-«.  Patent  foramen  ovale,  in  extreme  degrees  there  being  not 
a  trace  of  a  closing  membrane,  so  that  there  »  a  tree  communication 
between  the  two  auricles.  This  lesion  may  exist  alone  b.  Deficiency 
„(  the  veirir,,!,,,-  *,.,,,„,„..  In  most  cases  tins  is  limited  to  its  upper 
portion,  the  defect  being  either  in  the  membranous  area,  which  is  known 
as  the  "  undefended  space,"  or  jnst  in  front  of  this.    c.  Lesions  of  the 
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pulmonary  orifice  or  artery,  and  of  the  right  conus  arteriosus.  These  are  bv 
far  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  all  the  anomalies  now  under  con 
sideration.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Peacock,  in  86  per  cent,  of  patients 
with  congenital  cardiac  disease  who  live  beyond  the  12th  year,  the 
lesion  is  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  The  conditions  to  be  chiefly  recognized 
are  usually  stenosis  at  the  orifice,  with  union  of  the  valve-segments,  and 
sometimes  vegetations;  occasionally  complete  obliteration  or  atresia; 
and  narrowing  or  contraction  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  which  is  present 
m  many  cases  of  pulmonary  obstruction.  In  an  interesting  case  which 
came  under  my  observation  many  years  ago,  only  the  right  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  was  developed,  this  being  quite  pervious,  but  th 
valves  were  extensively  diseased  and  calcified,  while  the  left  lung  was 
completely  collapsed  and  disorganized.  The  bicuspid  condition  of  the 
valves,  in  which  two  have  united  together,  only  occurred  at  the  pul- 
monary orifice  in  two  cases  out  of  21  observed  by  Osier,  d.  Lesions  of  the 
aortic  orifice  or  aorta,  and  of  the  left  conus  arteriosus.  These  are  of  rare 
occurrence  as  congenital  affections,  but  they  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
lesions  associated  with  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Osier  found  the  bicuspid 
condition  most  frequent  in  the  aortic  valves,  and  regards  it  as  an  impor- 
tant congenital  defect,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the  combined  valve  to 
sclerotic  changes,  e.  Lesions  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  There 
may  be  congenital  obstruction  or  regurgitation  at  the  tricuspid  orifice, 
owing  to  stenosis,  or  to  union  of  the  valves,  with  sclerotic  changes,  and 
thickening  and  shortening  of  the  chorda?  tendineas.  Similar  conditions 
may  probably  be  congenital  in  connection  with  the  mitral  orifice.  /.  Per- 
sistent and  patent  ductus  arteriosus. 

Such  being  the  individual  congenital  lesions  of  the  heart  and  vessels, 
it  is  to  be  further  noted  that  certain  of  them  are  often,  or  in  some  cases 
necessarily,  associated  together.  Thus  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  or  right  conus  arteriosus  is  very  frequently  combined  with  defect 
in  the  ventricular  septum.  In  atresia  of  this  orifice  there  is  necessarily 
a  patent  foramen  ovale,  with  an  imperfect  ventricular  septum,  and  a  per- 
sistent ductus  arteriosus.  Stenosis  of  the  conus  arteriosus  is  also  accom- 
panied with  an  imperfect  ventricular  septum,  usually  a  patent  foramen 
ovale,  and  a  pervious  ductus  arteriosus.  If  the  aortic  orifice  is  closed, 
the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  also  remain  open,  the  blood 
being  conducted  by  the  latter  channel  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  aorta. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — As  already  intimated,  certain  con- 
genital affections  of  the  heart  and  vessels  do  not  give  rise  to  any  clinical 
signs  ;  while  others  are  incompatible  with  extra-uterine  life  for  any 
length  of  time.  Even  a  patent  foramen  ovale,  when  existing  alone,  may 
be  unattended  with  any  disturbance  whatever,  having  in  several  cases 
been  only  discovered  at  post-mortem  examinations.  Displacements  of 
the  heart  are  only  likely  to  produce  symptoms  when  the  organ  is  at  the 
same  time  defective ;  or  when  it  lies  outside  the  thoracic  cavity. 

As  regards  congenital  malformations,  their  most  frequent  and  pro- 
nounced clinical  indication  is  cyanosis,  which  is  said  to  occur  in  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  the  terms  "  morbus  cceruleus " 
and  "  blue-disease "  are  often  used  as  synonymous  with  congenital 
heart-disease.  This  condition,  with  its  accompanying  phenomena,  has 
already  been  described.  The  colour  of  the  surface  may  be  blue,  leaden, 
purple,  livid,  or  of  a  clarety  hue,  often  mottled,  and  it  is  very  marked 
in  the  lips,  ears,  fingers,  and  toes.  It  is  intensified  by  any  act  which 
tends  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  such  as 
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i  ■  Thfl  cause  of  this  discoloration  in  congenital  heart- 
Lying  or  coughing.  T 'he  c'^e  ot  ^  but  it  is  probably  the  combined 
Sections  has  been  much  d^ssea,  d  i  cGn_ 

-uh  of  "--mixture  o  Oftho  blood,  owing  to 

,0suon  or  stagnation  ,  ^™ion  The  lesions  most  frequently  associated 
^^d^^^J^e  X^e  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  combined 
with  the  cyanotic  state '""^  perfection  of  the  ventricular  septum 

with  V^^^^J^^^^ia  many  cases  very  marked. 
Clubbing  of  the  fangers  and  toes  beto  at/ended  witb  extreme 

Fifcs  of  palpitation  are  commo n        n  n  att      Dyspnoea,  cough, 

irregularity,  and  a  disposition  to  syncope  01  c  It 
and°other  f^^l^ZiZiroi  congenital  heart-disease  maybe 
^^h^  y  ^i^/^f  1  examination,,  which  there  are 
r^nptoms  Whatever,  at  any  rate  f™ ^  considerably, 

The  ^tod  ^»dn^ha^T^dSw  attention  to  a  few 
and  it  is  impossible  to  do  ^  ^efindi  the  heart  on  the  right 
general  points.     1  lie  possiDiiicy  "  °    congenital  displacement, 

instead  of  the  left  side  of  the  c^'J^xStion.  Any  external 
must  always  be  borne  in  -nd  in  pi ysi  f  J^rmations^  J  murmur 
protrusion  is  at  once  evident.  In  the  aw  or differrng  accord- 
or  murmurs  are  usually  present  gene rally  svBtda o  a  » 
in*  to  the  orifices  affected,  and  to  the .^^^^J^  ar£/  very 
be*  associated.  A  pulmonary  sys ^^^\^Z Sy  the  pnl- 
common.  I  have  once  ^^J^^^Wt  sounds  are  normal, 
monary  second  sound  is  weak  Sometimes ^tne  "  d  the 

even  in  complicated  thrill,  are 

auricles  or  extensively  over  the  pieecoidial  ie  io  ,  over 

!f  "  ^  Mt^^te  evidence  3"  —ophy  of  the 

other  instances,  however,  symptoms  do  not  leclaie  themse. 
considerable  time.    Their  course  and  duration  vary  greatly 
in  pronounced  cases  patients  Bometime    ^J^&ted  coudition. 
apparently  becoming  accustomed  to  tteir  ^  7j      Gr  pulmonary 
Ultimately  indications  of  failing ^compensation  may ^arise    ox  j  J 
or  other  complications  set  in.    When  cases  a;i^™"f  physlal  signs 
period,  remarkable  changes  in,  and  new  developments ,  ot  pnys  | 
Ere  sometimes  observed     Death  is  ^^^^^^  the 
gradual  termination,  unless  some  acute  complication  snot 

fatal  issne.  ,,     „-i_aB  nf  caSes  now  under 

Tr.atm.nt.-All  that  ea"^^^-^  ^ 

conrideration  is  to  ^^'^^^g^Sribj  of  the  circulation,  by 
conditions;  to  promote  >oddy  waim  tha d^J  and 
suitable  clothing,  with  flannel  next  the  ™  f       d  food 

8nch  exercise  as  circumstances  pernntj  to* ^WJ^E  of  some 

especially  of  a  J-'''  '--,1----^^  ^  ^,  to  ^ling  for 
alcoholic  stiinnlant  :  and  to  treat  a ny  ^jgj  ^  are  often 

CSSLffW  «  SL£S  Sake ;  and  every  source  of  cold 


must  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

1.  Acute  ARTERITIS  has  been  described  as  occurring  m  connection  with 
the  aorta-oor^M,  m  the  course  of  blood-diseases  ;  and  characterized 
anatomically  by.  injection  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  thickening  and  softenine 
of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  with  cloudiness  and  loss  of  polish  of  thl 
inner  surface,  which  also  becomes  rough  from  fibrinous  deposit  This 
vessel  may  be  specially  involved  in  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  In  a 
case  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Moxon,  inflammation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
aorta  resulted  from  the  impact  of  a  hard,  freely-movino-  ve°-etation  on 
one  of  the  segments  of  the  aortic  valve.  He  also  called  attention  to  a 
condition  which  he  termed  inflammatory  mollities,  and  which  he  attributed 
to  a  peculiar  general  state,  where  there  is  softening  and  swelling  of  the 
arterial  coats  in  circumscribed  spots,  which  may  bulge  out  and  form 
aneurisms.  Local  acute  arterial  inflammation  may  follow  the  lodgment 
of  an  embolus. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  aortitis 
are  pain  over  the  vessel,  sometimes  extreme,  accompanied  with  much 
tenderness  or  superficial  hyperesthesia;  a  sense  of  heat  and  throbbing; 
severe  constitutional  disturbance  and  restlessness  ;  sometimes  a  tendency 
to  syncope  ;  and  dread  of  death.  The  physical  signs  are  objective 
pulsation  ;  and  occasionally  a  thrill  and  murmur  synchronous  with  the 
cardiac  systole.  In  the  smaller  arteries  inflammation  may  lead  to 
complete  plugging  and  obstruction  of  the  local  circulation,  with  the 
usual  consequences. 

2.  Atheroma.— Endarteritis  Deformans.— This  is  the  most  frequent 
chronic  morbid  change  affecting  the  arteries,  and  its  effects  are  of  great 
importance  both  pathologically  and  clinically. 

Pathology  and  etiology. — There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  atheroma,  and  its  seat  of  origin  in  the  arterial  coats. 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  chronic  parenchymatous  inflammation,  com- 
mencing in  the  inner  coat,  ultimately  leading  to  degenerative  changes,, 
and  involving  the  other  coats.  Some  think  that  it  is  often  at  the  outset 
a  mere  hyperplasia  of  the  tunica  intima.  According  to  others  the 
eaidiest  changes  consist  in  mesarteritis  and  periarteritis.  Thoma  main- 
tains that  the  primary  lesion  is  a  weakening  or  atrophy  of  the  middle 
coat. 

The  circumstances  under  which  atheroma  occurs  may  be  thus  indi- 
cated:— 1.  As  a  senile  change,  being  the  natural  result  of  the  wear  and 
tear  to  which  the  arteries  have  been  necessarily  exposed,  and  occurring 
in  different  subjects  or  families  at  different  ages.  2.  As  a  result  of 
repeated  or  prolonged  strain  upon  the  arteries,  from  excessive  muscular 
work,  athletic  or  gymnastic  exercises,  or  cardiac  hypertrophy.  3.  Prom 
over-eating  and  abuse  of  alcohol.  4.  In  connection  with  pout,  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  or  lead-poisoning.  In  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Undoubtedly  over-strain  acting  upon  the  vessels  is  the  great  cause  of 
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nl  rm+  nermit  of  any  discussion  here  of  points  of 
Ueroma,  but  ^^S,;  0/tkis  condition.  Most  of  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  lftt  101  ^  authorities  as  merely 

other  causes  mentioned  are  ^gaidecl  c  j  j _  be 

predisposing  ;  •^■J-X^2£^\Sffi  from  hypotrophy  of 

ar4  artenes  is 

Anatom^a  Ch^acters  ^      in  the  tunica  mtima,  the 

? SS  ,S  1USUall-\f  ti  .h  become  infiltrated  with  new  cells,  softened, 
deeper  layers  of  which  {  l    derived  from  proliferation  ; 

relaxed,  and  thickened,  these  are  ma  y  yas0rum. 
bur  some  are  round  cells,  which  ™  more  extensive  tracts 

As  the  result  of  these  changes  thickened  P»£he^^m°nd  tw0  kinda  0f 
are  observed  over  the  inner  si irf ace  of  the  ™        f  the  same 

patches  are  described,  ^^^^t^m^ud  pale-reddish  ; 
process,  namely,  those  which  are  soft,  jelly  like, _moist  bnt 

-d  firmer,  semi-cartilagmou^  and 
more  opaque  in  the  deeper  layeis.     the  end  ^  ^  ^  _  _n 

can  be  stripped  oft.  Moie  01  less  zatuy  b  „nnwi o>,  soft  nultaceous 
some  cases  takes  place  very  speedily  am  1*7^ £ ^  M  of  pseudo- 
substance  is  formed,  like  a  greasy  paste,  g™g  ™e  *tely  burst  into  the 
abscess  or  oOaromatot*  pustule  which  may  lit Dcoat 
artery  ;  at  first  merely  a  small  hole  is  fo™e^n  ^e  ™"  ~  t  ie  blood, 
which  the  soft  contents  escape,  ^ug  to  ^rmd  awa^  by 

but  finally  ^ataj««  «to er  middle  coat/  In 

sometimes  extending  down  to  01  even  w  v  substauce 
other  cases,  where  the  degenerative  p looms .« ^XTuic  still,  partial 

o-Sio^ 

ST^rSnl  tt  at— us  changes  are  lim^lm  intima; 
but  frequently  the  other  coats  become  ?»P^^^"^ShS 
intimated,  some  pathologists  ^JA/1V^^^^^kB^fSt 
The  middle  coat  becomes  the  seat  of  coat  may 

induration,  fatty  degeneration,  and  calcification,  the extern 
also  be  thickened  by  the  formation  of  J*^*^^^  the  athero- 

The  vessels  affected,  as  well  as  the  exten ove, * < 
matous  changes  are  observed,  vary  widely,  ^  different  St  g  ^ 
process  are  usually  seen  ,n  the  same  ca se.    Tj ey  are  strail), 
those  parts  of  the  vessels 1.  ch  ax    juibjec ^  ^  q{  ^ 

especially  the  ascending  and  tomwjj  which  come  off  laterally,  such 
aorta,  and  around  the  open, ngs  o  ni tones  Mm  ^  ^ 

as  the  in^COSte IB.  As  »  .™J*^^L*  This  vessel  may  be  exten- 
ihannithe  artori* general  ^^^t^coiiiinno  healthy;  but  some- 
s.vely  involved,  while  .  1  u      >  •  c  arteries  are  affected, 

times  the  coronary,  cerebral,  temponu, 
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while  the  great  vessels  escape.  In  other  cases  ill  n,«  • 
or  less  implicated  in  the  atheromatous cLnge  ^  aitei'1GS  -  more 
6.  PMIARTEEITIS.—In  some  instances  the  outer  coat  of  the  arte,-;™  ; 
specially  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  It  nay  be  imXd 
by  extension  from  adjoining  inflammation,  leading  to  thicken  no-  ? 
induration  of  the  affected  artery.  This  condition  is  of  mn«f  i I  g.  d 
in  relation  to  the  cerebral  vessell,  -^S^S^dSSffi 
the  inflammatory  process  beginning  in  the  perivascular  SuShflS 
gradually  extending  to  all  the  coats  of  the  L^STgiWriSS 
miliary  aneurisms,  which  these  authorities  have  considered  to  1 e  the 
common  cause  of  cerebral  hremorrWe 

4.  Fatty  Degeneration.— Primary'fatty  degeneration  of  arteries  is  an 
entirely  distinct  process  from  that  constituting  atheroma.  It  Wins 
generally  m  the  superficial  layer  of  the  inner  coat,  but  may  extend  into 
the  middle  coat,  or  may  even  implicate  this  originally.  Th" SeHal 
and  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  inner  coat  are  5i«cfllXZ? 
becoming  more  or  less  filled  with  fat-granules,  while  in  the  middle  coat 
the  muscular  fibres  undergo  degeneration.  This  degeneration  is  usuaUy 
characterized  by  small,  scattered,  irregular,  opaque,  yellowish-wh  te 
patches,  which  are  quite  superficial,  only  very  sightly  projecting!  and 
easily  removed  leaving  normal  tissue  underneath.  As  the  deeper  layers 

leTsTaX^i  '  f  P/C\eS  aPPear  Tre  °Pa(lue  and  ^egvll,  and  are 
less  easily  stripped  oft.  In  course  of  time  complete  destruction  and 
softening  may  take  place,  nothing  but  fat-granules  remaining,  which 
are  carried  away  by  the  blood-current,  leaving  irregular  superficial 
erosions  Finally  calcification  may  be  set  up.  The  capillaries  are  also 
liable  to  become  the  seat  of  this  fatty  degeneration. 

5.  Calcification.— As  already  stated,  calcification  frequently  follows 
atheroma  and  fatty  degeneration,  but  it  may  also  take  place  primarily 
in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  especially  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  middle- 
sized  arteries,  where  muscular  fibres  are  abundant 

6.  Changes  in  Renal  Disease.— In  certain  forms  of  chronic  renal  disease 
the  arterioles  become  contracted  and  thickened.  According  to  one  view, 
the  thickening  is  due  to  hypertrophy,  especially  of  the  muscular  coat 
according  to  another  it  results  from  a  hyalin-fibroid  change,  chiefly  in- 
volving the  external  coat.  The  capillaries  are  also  similarly  affected  the 
condition  being  generally  known  as  arterio-capillary  fibrosis.  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  the  condition  termed  endarteritis' obliterans,  in  which 
the  channel  of  the  small  vessels  is  narrowed  by  thickening  of  the  inner 
coat.  It  is  most  commonly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  cirrhotic  kidney. 
Inis  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  relation  to  Bright's  disease. 

7.  Atrophy.— Occasionally  a  large  artery,  especially  the  aorta,  under- 
goes simple  atrophy,  the  walls  becoming  gradually  thinned. 

.  8-  Alterations  in  calibre.— An  artery  may  be  the  seat  of '  dilatation,  in 
its  entire  circumference  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  contraction  or  coarcta- 
tion, which  may  end  in  its  complete  closure. 

9.  Albuminoid  degeneration.— This  change  commences  in  the  small 
arteries  of  certain  organs,  especially  the  spleen  a  nd  kidneys.  It  does  not 
affect  the  larger  arteries. 

10;  Hyaline  degeneration. — This  is  said  to  occur  either  in  the  form 
of  diffuse  thickening,  loading  to  ultimate  occlusion;  or  as  separate 
masses,  lying  chiefly  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats. 

11.^  SYPHILITIC  disease. — Changes  of  a  syphilitic  nature  have  been 
described  in  the  arteries  by  Heubner,  Davidson,  Hughlings  Jackson, 
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feerebral  softening.  tnsanity  —These    have    been  specially 

,  1Vl"U,A!W^   h    ceXi  arteries,  but  they  seen,  to  be 
described  as i«fl eotang  ative  cLaDges  affecting  arteries, 

sun.  ar  to  other  chrome  a  important  morbid  conditions 

L3.  ta»-Tbsisoneoi  ^    ^        dal]  under. 

Effecting  arteries.    ^eu"^e^re  for  a  full  consideration  of  the 
fche  care  of  the  surgeon  and  thereto    t  ^  m 

subject  reference  must  be  made  ™  *  A:c„  especially  in  connection 
Leurisms  are  important  in ^fj^0^^^  to  the  larger 

and  abdomen  will  be  dealt 

^X^r^described  are 

considerable  importance,  prions  structural  lesions, 

nected  with  various  organs  a. d  le^J  «  thege 
Here  it  need  only  be  indicated  m  a .gene  ral  w  y  .g  ^ 

and  they  may  be^ to  b fated  Jh^Kylo°t  their  resistance  is 
or  less  diminished,  until  fi^yfl\fc  "  C^^d  into  rigid  tubes,  at  the 
increased  -  and  they  ^tminis  ec  Hence  aS  obstacle  to  the 
same  tune  their  calibre  being  diminis hec  ^  ^ 

circulation  arises,  which  leads  to  Wltl0P sLedily  followed  by  fatty 

undergo  wasting  or  de E^on   an to  bee on^  ^  ^ 

3es.    -J.  When  the  ves sels  are  rouj  ultimately  cause 

fibrin  is  often  deposited  from  the  blood    w^  ^ftJni       r  de^th  of  a 
their  complete  obstruction.     As  a  c0  ^fc Softening  of  the- 
part  ma v  ensue,  which  is  well-exemplified  hy 'J^™™*0™  A&Hmited 
En,  and  by  dry  gangrene  of  the  low  r  extiem,  les^ 
portion  of  an  arteiy,  especial  yaftei  the  tojmatio 

Ler,  is  very  prone ^^^^  when 

Si  ^ey^more  -^gJ^fH  Try^oK 
apoplexy  most  commonly;  or  or  fibrinous 

rupture.    5.  Fragments  of  the  degenerate  blood-current,  and 

deposits  may  be  detached,  earned  awaj    by  t  e        emmination  of 

^T^^'^^'^^^SS^  -d  locomotive; 
the  arteries  reveals  that  they  aie  vis  u  ,  ibl     ;  id  or  c01.d. 

;iI,d  that  they  feel  more  or  ess  hare  f i  h  ™  pre  ,  „  ^ 
like.    A  spl^Mnograplnc  tracing ^  secondary  waves  to  the 

sionsof  its  curves;  the  approx.m  to  "  °»   *  .v  ^,4  as  compared 

rsrffi  X4Mi; 2Lf4fi*2  m™,  may  bo 

audible  over  diseased  arteries. 
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coarse  of  the  vessel,  or  a  cardiac  basic  murmur  may  be  Sensififd  t 

aud  thTstSn  a,;fery-iS  °ft"a  S°mewliat  dilafced  afc  Le 

diffuse!  86    ^  SlgUS  ]USt  "l-lti0^d,  and  render  them  Tore 

Diagnosis -Degeneration  of  arteries  should  always  be  looked  for  in 
persons  at  all  advanced  m  years,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  a 
probable  cause  of  many  symptoms  of  which  they  complain;  the  con 

a  IX'voiTT1  bemeftwithp-  P-ons  who"  are  comparatively £ 
actually  young.  Examination  of  the  vessels  is  the  only  satisfactory 
means  of  cbagnosis,  and  if  the  arteries  generally  are  affected FS£S 
the  aorta  will  be  m  the  same  state.  The  temporal,  brachial,  and  radS 
are  the  arteries  most  readily  and  conveniently  investigated.  The  aorta 
may,  however  exhibit  signs  of  degeneration  while  these  vessels  are 
apparently  quite  healthy.    Some  writers  attach  considerable  importan  e 

£l^7?m%fl-hlC  trTmg'  asi'e^ling  an  early  stage  of  atheroma. 

Prognosis.— 1  his  merely  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  clangers  which 
accompany  arterial  degeneration,  so  that  they  may  be  guarded  against 
Many  persons  live  to  a  good  old  age  whose  vessels  are  much  diseased 
but  at  any  moment  there  is  a  liability  to  dangerous  lesions,  or  to  sudden 
death  m  certain  cases.  The  earlier  the  degeneration  sets  in.  the  more 
serious  is  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. -All  that  can  be  done  is  to  avoid  everything  which  is 
likely  to  throw  a  strain  upon  the  diseased  vessels  ;  and  to  maintain  the 
nutritive  activity  of  the  system  as  much  as  possible,  by  means  of  ffood 
diet,  tomes  and  cod-liver,  oil,  the  last  being  often  decidedly  useful. 
Any  constitutional  diathesis  must  be  attended  to;  and  all  injurious 
habits  checked.  The  treatment  applicable  to  particular  organs  when 
their  vessels  are  the  seat  of  degeneration,  is  dealt  with  in  other  parts 
ot  this  work ;  as  well  as  that  of  certain  of  its  effects 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

INTERNAL  ANEURISMS. 

Is  the  present  chapter  attention  will  be  directed  to  aneurism  as  it 
occurs  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  but  more  especially  when 
the  condition  is  associated  with  the  aorta.  In  the  first  instance  (hero 
are  certain  points  to  be  noticed  which  apply  to  aneurism  in  both 
regions. 

-Etiology.— Aneurism  of  the  aorta  almost  always  results  primarily 
from  some  morbid  change  in  the  walls  of  the  artery,  especially  chronic 
endarteritis  and  the  atheromatous  changes  connected  therewith,  but 
sometimes  mere  fatty  degeneration  or  simple  atrophy.  Many  cases 
appear  to  be  due  to  circumscribed  weakness  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats;    and  there  is  often  laceration  of  the  middle  coat,  or  occa- 
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lonaUv  even  of  the  intima.    The  determining  cause  of  the  aneurism  is 
lv  \,ne  more  or  less  violent  exertion,  which  throws  a  sudden  or 
feS  «T-  £  &  portion  of  the  vessel    Itmay  he  developed 

iu  this  manner  either  suddenly  or  more  or  less  gradually.  • 

V  S  is  much  more  common  among  males,  especially  those  who 
Lf  S  and  muscular,  and  whose  occupation  entails  more  or  less 
i  ,1,,  eiforts  ;  and  about  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  comparatively 
ixtmuelv  frequent  in  the  army,  and  this  has  been  attributed  to  the 
KSed  effects  of  great  exertion  ;  tight  clothing  which  compresses  the 
neck  ml  chest,  and Obstructs  the  circulation  ;  and  heavy  accoutrements. 
The  d iseases  which  predispose  to  changes  in  the  vessels,  such  as  syphilis, 
gout,  and  rheumatism,  may  be  regarded  upredupomng  causes  of  ^e™sm 
fsneciallv  syphilis.  It  has  been  stated  to  be  occasionally  hereditary,  but 
this  is  probably  only  true  as  regards  changes  in  the  vessels. 

Anatomical  Characters.-The  following  varieties  of  aortic  aneurism 
Li*  met  with  —1  There  may  be  a  more  or  less  extensive  general  dilatation, 
involving  the  whole  circumference,  and  either  cylindrical  fusiform,  or, 
verv  rarely,  -lobular  in  shape.    2.  Sacculated  aneurism  is  the  most  im- 
Sant  variety,  in  which  there  is  a  lateral  bulging  or  sacculation  of  a 
portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  artery,  the  coats  being  either  entire- 
Ee  or  true  aneurism;  or  more  or  less  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats 
heiuvdestroyed-compoundov  false  aneurisvi.  Sometimes  all  the  coats  give 
way  and  the  aneurism  is  bounded  only  by  surrounding  structures -diffuse 
aneurism     3.  In  extremely  exceptional  cases  a  dissecting  aneurism  is  ob- 
served, the  blood  finding  its  way  between  the  coats  of  the  vessel. 
4   \  varicose  aneurism  rarely  forms,  in  consequence  of  an  aneurism  ot  the 
aortic  arch  opening  into  the  superior  vena  cava.    The  ascending  portion 
of  the  arch  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  aneurism,  especially  on  its  convex 
side   where  the  aorta  is  most  exposed  to  strain ;  the  condition  may 
exist  however,  on  any  part  of  this  vessel,  even  between  the  pillars  ot 
the  diaphragm.     Great  varieties  are  presented  as  to  size,  exact  shape, 
contents,  and  other  characters. 

Thoracic  and   abdominal    aneurisms   will   be  further  dealt  witli 

separately. 


I.  Thoracic  Aneurism. 


The  aorta  is  by  far  the  most  common  seat  of  aneurism  within  the 
chest,  but  the  innominate,  the  commencement  of  the  left  carotid  or  sub- 
clavian, or  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  severally  involved. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  tar 
from  uniform,  being  chiefly  those  due  to  pressure  on  surrounding  struc- 
tures, and  therefore  influenced  by  its  situation,  size,  form,  rapidity  ot 
formation,  and  direction  of  growth  ;  while  they  are  also  liable  to  alter 
considerably  during  its  progress.    Moreover,  they  are  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  external  physical  evidences  ot  the  disease ;  indeed, 
the  reverse  is  often  true,  because  the  more  an  aneurism  tends  m  an 
inward  direction,  the  more  severe  the  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  and 
they  may  be  extremely  aggravated  when  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
an/ external  physical  sign.    In  some  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  or 
physical  signs  from  first  to  last.     Abnormal  local  sensations  are  iisiially 
Present,  such  as  pain,  varying  in  characters  and  intensity  heat,  fulness 
and  weight,  or  throbbing  ;  while  tenderness  or  cutaneous  hyperesthesia 
is  common.    If  the  aneurism  passes  backwards,  the  pain  may  be  deep 
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and  gnawing  or  grinding,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  verteW 
Pressure-symptoms,  which  have  been  fully  described  in  a  nrSl 
chapter  are  of  special  importance  in  relation  to  thoracic  aneurism  Zl 
the  most  frequent  are  those  indicating  interference  with  the  main  'ill 
tube,  which  m  many  cases  first  attract  attention.  Enlargement  of 
veins  is  also  common.  The  general  system  often  suffers  markedly 
even  when  there  are  no  particular  local  symptoms  or  signs  •  and  I  havJ 
sometimes  observed  a  very  striking  appearance  of  illness,  combined  vntl 
anaamia  or  a  sallow  cachectic  look,  and  an  anxious,  distressed  or  irritabll 
expression,  but  without  any  particular  emaciation,  which  has  led  me  to 
suspect  internal  aneurism  when  there  was  no  evident  cause  to  account 
tor  these  phenomena.  The  posture  assumed  by  patients  suffering  from 
thoracic  aneurism  depends  upon  its  situation  and  other  circumstances  - 
m  certain  cases  they  cannot  lie  down,  but  keep  the  head  raised  and 
some  patients  have  a  tendency  towards  a  prone  position,  so  as  to  take  off 
pressure  from  the  structures  behind  ;  bending  the  head  forward  and  then 
throwing  it  back  suddenly,  has  been  regarded  as  a  movement  suspicions 
of  aneurism.  The  digestive  organs  frequently  suffer.  Head-symptoms 
are  also  common,  with  disturbed  sleep.  The  urine  is  not  altered 
Aortic  aneurism  may  give  rise  to  embolism  in  some  distant  organ* 
especially  m  the  brain. 

Physical  Signs.— The  following  include  the  physical  signs  which  are 
to  be  looked  for  as  indicative  of  aneurism,  but  not  uncommonly  they  are 
very  obscure  :— 1.  Local  bulging  maybe  detected,  its  site  dependino- upon 
the  part  of  the  aorta  involved.  If  the  arch  is  affected  in  its  ascending 
or  transverse  portion,  the  prominence  will  be  in  front,  opposite  or  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  the  exact  situation  and 
extent  differing  much  in  different  cases.  Aneurism  of  the  remainder  of 
the  arch,  or  of  the  descending  aorta,  may  give  rise  to  bulging  posteriorly, 
generally  to  the  left  of  the  spine,  occasionally  to  the  right,  and  it  "is 
sometimes  very  extensive.  In  shape  the  swelling  tends  to  be  rounded 
or  conical ;  and  it  involves  the  ribs  and  spaces  equally.  2.  Pulsation 
over  any  swelling,  or  even  without  any  obvious  enlargement,  is  an 
important  sign  of  aneurism,  this  being  usually  synchronous  with  the 
ventricular  systole,  but  sometimes  double,  or  it  may  be  mainly  diastolic, 
a  distinct  "  diastolic  shock  "  being  felt.  The  systolic  pulsation  is  usually 
expansile,  heaving,  and  throbbing;  sometimes  it  is  markedly  undulatoiy. 
In  exceptional  instances  a  thrill  is  felt.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  stethoscope  or  direct  auscultation  may  aid  materially  in  recognizing 
slight  pulsation,  when  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  fingers.  The  cardio- 
graph may  be  employed  to  record  the  pulsations  of  an  aneurism. 
3.  Tracheal  tugging  may  be  a  useful  sign  of  deep-seated  aneurism,  as 
originally  described  by  Surgeon-Major  Porter.  The  patient  is  made  to 
sit  up,  with  the  head  inclined  forward.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  then 
grasped  between  the  index-finger  and  thumb,  and  the  trachea  put 
upon  the  stretch  by  upward  pressure.  Should  an  aneurism  be  attached 
to  it,  or  adherent  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  well-marked  and  character- 
istic tugging  sensation  is  felt.  4.  Dulness  corresponding  to  any  bulging 
maybe  elicited  over  an  aneurism,  or  frequently  extending  beyond  this 
to  a  variable  degree,  and  across  the  middle  line,  or  being  observed 
when  there  is  no  actual  prominence;  it  is  of  a  dull,  dead,  putty-like 
character;  and  is  accompanied  with  increased  resistance.  When  tin- 
aneurism  presses  firmly  against  the  sternum,  the  dulness  may  extend 
upwards  and  downwards  along  this  bone  even  beyond  the  actual  site 
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of  the  tumour.  5.  Auscultation  gives  extremely  variable  results. 
There  may  be  nothing  whatever  heard,  or  only  indefinite  sounds.  The 
most  important  auscultatory  sign  of  aortic  aneurism,  however  is 
She  oresence  of  a  rough  murmur,  usually  systolic,  occasionally  double, 
or  very  exceptionally  only  diastolic.  In  some  cases  a  remarkably 
accentuated  and  ringing  diastolic  sound  is  noticed  over  the  aneurism 
Occasionally  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  over  the  trachea,  or  even  at 
d  e  patient's  mouth,  when  opened  (Drummond).  6.  There  may  be 
SLns  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  m  most  cases  m 
which  the  heart  is  involved,  this  organ  is  merely  displaced  down- 
wards and  to  the  left.  If  the  aneurism  lies  behind,  the  heart  may 
be  *o  pushed  forward  that  the  chief  impulse  is  observed  at  the  base. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  cardiac  disease  may  be  present  along  with 
aneurism  and  the  aortic  valves  are  often  affected.  7.  Examination  of 
the  respiratory  organs  might  reveal  functional  disorder  of,  or  organic 
mischief  in  the  larynx  ;  displacement  or  compression  of,  or  interference 
with  the  entrance  of  air  into  one  or  both  lungs ;  consolidation  or 
destructive  changes  in  these  organs  ;  bronchial  catarrh  on  one  or  both 
rides-  or  bronchiectasis.  8.  The  radial  pulse  often  affords  important 
signs' of  aortic  aneurism.  The  chief  characters  are  that  the  pulse  is 
deVved  on  one  side  ;  or  that  it  differs  in  fulness  and  force  on  the  two 
sides  bein-  sometimes  completely  obliterated  m  one  radial  artery.  Ihe 
sphv^mocrraph  reveals  even  a  slight  difference  in  the  two  pulses,  but 
this  is  very  marked  in  some  cases.  The  dicrotism  is  often  influenced 
also  and  when  the  descending  aorta  is  involved,  this  may  be  much 
increased,  especially  on  the  right  side.  An  aneurism  is  capable  of 
influencing  the  pulse,  not  only  by  its  own  direct  effect  upon  the  circula- 
tion, but  also  by  obstructing  the  main  arteries,  as  a  result  of  pressure, 
closure  of  their  orifices  by  a  clot,  or  torsion.  A  large  aneurism  of  the 
descending  aorta  may  lead  to  complete  absence  of  any  pulsation  m  the 
abdominal  aorta,  femoral  arteries,  and  peripheral  arteries  of  the  legs 

(Osier).  .     ..  . 

Modes  of  Termination.— Death  is  the  usual  termination  of  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  it  may  be  immediately  due  to  :— 1.  Gradual 
asthenia.  2.  Effects  of  pressure.  3.  Rupture  of  the  aneurism  and  con- 
sequent hemorrhage— which  may  take  place  into  the  pericardium,  heart, 
neighbouring  great  vessels,  pleura,  mediastinum,  trachea  or  either 
bronchus,  lung,  oesophagus,  or  spinal  canal ;  or  externally.  4.  Indepen- 
dent affections,  either  acute  or  chronic.  Occasionally  a  temporary  or 
even  permanent  cure  is  brought  about  by  treatment.    _  •        •,  • 

Diagnosis.-In  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneurism  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  morbid  condition, 
but  also  its  seat,  variety,  size,  and  other  characters  as  accurately  as 
possible.  In  some  cases  the  signs  are  so  evident  that  there  is  but  little 
difficulty  in  making  out  all  that  is  required  ;  but  the  following  classes  of 
difficulties  are  principally  met  with,  namely  An  aneurism  may  be 
absolutely  latent  until  some  serious  event  occurs  such  as  internal 
rupture,  with  fatal  hemorrhage.  This  is  particularly  liable  to  happen 
in  the  case  of  aneurisms  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch,  pst  above  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  which  are  very 
P-  one  to  burst  into 'the  pericardium,  causing  instant  death.  2  1  here 
ma v  only  be  symptoms  indicating  more  or  less  pressure  wi  Inn  the 
thorax;  or  sometimes  merely  localized  pam,  or  obscure  and  ill-dehued 
sensations,  with  constitutional  disturbance,  but  no  external  s,gns.   3.  An 
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aneurism  may  give  rise  to  the  physical  signs  of  a  tumour,  but  without 
any  pulsation  or  auscultatory  phenomena.  4.  Other  pulsating  promi- 
nences are  occasionally  observed  besides  aneurism,  the  pulsation  being 
usually  transmitted  from  the  heart  or  aorta. 

The  chief  morbid  conditions  which  aortic  aneurism  in  the  thorax  is 
likely  to  simulate,  or  vice  versa,  are  a  solid  mediastinal  tumour  or 
abscess,  the  latter  occasionally  presenting  pulsation  ;  pulsating  empj'ema; 
phthisical  consolidation  of  the  left  apex,  with  subclavian  or  pulmonary 
murmur;  swelling  over  the  sternum  from  chronic  periostitis  or  abscess; 
a  tumour  or  suppuration  in  other  parts  of  the  chest-wall  ;  pericardial 
effusion;  innominate  aneurism;  or  cardiac  disease.  Among  very  rare 
conditions  may  be  mentioned  coarctation  of  the  aorta  ;  varicose  aneurism  ; 
and  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  chief  points  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  a  diagnosis  are  as 
follows  : — 1.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient ;  previous  history,  especially 
with  regard  to  occupation  and  former  diseases  ;  family  history  ;  and  the 
account  given  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  complaint.  2.  The 
presence  or  absence,  and  exact  nature  of  pressure-signs.  3.  The  other 
symptoms  observed,  particularly  noting  whether  there  is  general  dropsy 
or  albuminuria,  which  point  to  cardiac  disease.  4.  The  exact  situation 
of  any  prominence.  5.  The  precise  site,  extent,  rhythm,  and  characters 
of  any  pulsation,  especially  noting  whether  it  is  heaving  and  expansile, 
double,  or  attended  with  thrill ;  and  if  it  is  distinct  from  the  cardiac 
pulsation.  6.  The  seat  and  extent  of  duluess,  particularly  observing 
whether  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  or  crosses  the  middle  line ;  and 
if  it  corresponds  mainly  to  any  evident  pulsation.  7.  The  presence  and 
characters  of  murmurs,  care  being  taken,  howTever,  not  to  mistake 
these  for  conducted  cardiac  murmurs ;  or  a  loud  and  ringing  diastolic 
sound.  8.  The  characters  and  differences  of  the  radial  pulse, 
especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph ;  and  also  the  effects 
of  pressure  upon  the  great  arteries  in  the  neck.  9.  Tracheal  tugging 
may  help  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  obscure  aneurism  ;  and  the  dis- 
covery on  examination  of  the  larynx  of  paralysis  of  one  abductor 
may  also  draw  attention  to  the  presence  of  an  unsuspected  tumour  of 
this  kind. 

The  distinctions  between  aneurism  and  a  solid  tumour  will  be  hereafter 
considered.  The  chief  difficulties  arising  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism 
from  cardiac  diseases  are,  that  aneurism  may  be  simulated  by  enlarge- 
ment of  this  organ  accompanying  valvular  disease,  especially  if  the  aorta 
is  atheromatous  ;  or  that  an  aneurism  with  very  thin  walls  and  fluid  con- 
tents, pushing  the  heart  downwards  and  to  the  left,  may  be  mistaken  for 
mere  cardiac  enlargement.  The  principal  circumstances  in  favour  of 
cardiac  disease  are  there  being  but  one  centre  of  impulse  ;  the  physical 
signs  corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  being  most  marked 
over  this  region  ;  the  absence  of  pressure-symptoms  ;  and  the  presence 
of  general  dropsy  or  albuminuria. 

As  regards  the  form  of  an  aneurism,  the  signs  in  favour  of  general 
fusiform  dilatation  are  more  diffuse  pulsation,  both  above  and  below  the 
clavicle;  well-marked  thrill;  rough,  prolonged,  rasping,  whizzing  or 
whirring  murmur,  which  is  systolic,  audible  along  the  arch,  or  louder 
there  than  over  the  aortic  orifice;  and  absence  or  slight  degree  of 
pressure-signs.  , 

The  part  of  the  vessel  affected  must  be  determined  by  the  locality  ot 
the  physical  signs,  and  the  exact  pressure-phenomena  observed;  com- 
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Lrison  of  the  radial  pulses,  especially  as  revealed  by  the  sphygmograph, 
may  afford  some  aid.  #  ,.  .  . 

[n  distinguishing  innominate  aneurism  from  aorftc  the  rollowmg  con- 
federations* have  weight :— The  physical  signs  correspond  in  situation 
to  the  innominate  artery;  the  prominence  appears  early,  and  it  may 
fesplace  the  clavicle;  it  is  said  that  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea  from 
the  pressure  of  an  innominate  aneurism  are  rare,  but  I  have  known 
both  these  symptoms  extremely  severe ;  there  are  often  signs  of  pres- 
sure on  the  nerves  of  the  right  brachial  plexus,  and  on  the  right 
bronchus  ;  the  right  radial  pulse  is  always  modified  ;  and  pressure  on 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  on  the  same  side  diminishes  the 
pulsation. 

There  is  one  special  event  which  may  be  mentioned  m  relation  to 
diagnosis,  as  its  occurrence  would  be  likely  to  prove  very  puzzling, 
lamely,  the  opening  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  into  the 
superior  vena  cava,  and  the  formation  of  a  varicose  aneurism.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  sudden  or  rapid  development  of  cyanosis  of  the  face  and 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  arms,  with  oedema,  and  great  enlarge- 
ment of  veins  ;  a  marked  thrill ;  and  a  loud,  rushing  or  whizzing  murmur, 
continuous,  but  intensified  during  the  cardiac  systole.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  patient  lived  for  some  weeks. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  an  aneurism  should 
be  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  its  cure,  by  promoting  gradual  coagula- 
tion within  the  sac,  but  such  a  result  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  connection 
frith  the  sacculated  variety  of  aortic  aneurism.  Failing  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  aneurism;  to  retard  its  development  as  much  as 
bossible  ;  and  to  treat  the  symptoms  and  complications  which  so  fre- 
quently arise. 

1.  If  it  is  proposed  in  any  case  to  attempt  to  cure  a  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, it  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  avoid  every  source  of  physical  or 
mental  disturbance.     Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  have  recourse  to 
starvation  and  repeated  venesection  ;  but  at  the  present  day  this  has  been 
with  good  reason  modified  into  a  careful  regulation  of  diet,  a  definite 
•quantity  of  solids  and  liquids  being  administered  at  stated  intervals, 
-according  to  Mr.  Tufnell's  method.     The  exact  amounts  allowed  must 
depend  upon  each  individual  case,  but  everything  should  be  strictly 
weighed  or  measured,  the  object  being  to  support  life  with  as  little  food 
and  drink  as  possible,  without  inducing  nervous  irritability.    Excess  of 
fluid  must  be  particularly  avoided,  and  all  stimulants  are  to  be  prohibited, 
in  some  instances  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  a  little  blood  from  time 
to  r  ime,  but  it  is  very  important  to  avoid  inducing  an  anaemic  condition. 

The  objects  of  this  attention  to  rest  and  diet  are  to  calm  the  circula- 
tion as  much  as  possible,  and  to  render  the  condition  of  the  blood  more 
favourable  for  coagulation,  and  undoubtedly  some  cases  do  improve  re- 
markably nnder  this  treatment  alone.  Medicinal  agents,  however,  may 
'  be  employed  with  benefit  at  the  same  time,  namely,  those  which  subdue 
or  regulate  the  heart's  action,  such  as  digitalis,  aconite,  or  belladonna; 
and  those  which  contract  the  arteries  or  promote  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
principally  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  acetate 
of  lead,  ergot,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 
lias  been  particularly  advocated  by  Sir  William  Roberts  and  Dr.  George 
Balfour,  when  given  in  large  doses,  even  as  much  as  from  15  to  30  grains 
thrice  daily,  and  continued  for  a  long  period.    I  have  found  this  drug  of 
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decided  value  in  some  cases.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotiu  has  alsd 
been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  aortic  aneurism.  ° 

2.  It  must  suffice  merely  to  mention  certain  operative  procedures 
which  have  been  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  curing  aortic  aneurism 
These  are  : — a.  Injection  of  perchloride  of  iron,  ergotin,  or  other 
coagulating  agents  into  the  sac.  b.  Manipulation  of  the  sac  externally 
c.  Galvano-punctnre  or  electrolysis,  d.  Introduction  through  a  cannui:. 
of  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  or  steel  wire,  horsehair,  or  carbolized  catgut, 
e.  A  combination  of  the  introduction  of  wire  with  galvano-punetu  i  <  . 
/.  Ligature  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries. 

3.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  even  to  mention  the  various 
symptoms  and  complications  which  may  require  attention  in  the  progress  of" 
a  case  of  thoracic  aneurism,  and  only  a  few  practical  points  can  be  alluded 
to  here.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  aneurism  covered  with  cotton- 
wool, and  should  it  be  decided]}-  prominent,  some  kind  of  protecting 
shield  might  be  worn.  For  relieving  pain  and  procuring  sleep  the  chief 
internal  remedies  are  opium,  morphine,  hyoscyamus,  extract  of  lettuce, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  conium  in  full  doses.. 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  is  most  valuable  in  severe  cases; 
External  applications  are  frequently  useful,  such  as  belladonna  or  opium 
plaster  ;  belladonna  or  aconite  liniment ;  cold  poultices  of  linseed-meal 
and  vinegar,  conium,  digitalis,  or  oak-bark  (Walshe)  ;  ice,  ether-spray, 
or  chloroform  cautiously  applied ;  and  counter-irritation  by  means  of' 
flying  blisters  or  iodine,  which  sometimes  gives  marked  relief.  Galvano- 
puncture  may  greatly  alleviate  pain.  If  there  are  severe  laryngeal  symp- 
toms, evidently  due  to  interference  with  the  recurrent  nerve,  it  is 
decidedly  justifiable  to  perform  tracheotomy,  and  allow  the  patient  to- 
wear  a  tube  in  the  trachea  permanently.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  certain  cases  the  sterno-clavicular  ligaments  might  be  divided  with 
advantage,  in  order  to  allow  displacement  of  the  clavicle  forwards,  and 
thus  take  off  pressure  from  behind. 

II.  Abdominal  Aneurism. 

The  most  important  form  of  abdominal  aneurism  which  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  physician  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  aorta, 
but  an  aneurism  may  be  found  on  the  cteliac  axis  or  one  of  its  branches, 
especially  the  hepatic;  on  either  of  the  mesenteric  or  renal  arteries; 
or  on  one  of  the  iliac  vessels. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — In  many  cases  the  only  clinical  indications 
of  abdominal  aneurism  consist  in  the  detection  of  a  tumour,  presenting 
the  usual  physical  characters  of  this  condition.  Often,  however,  there  are 
in  addition  signs  of  pressure  on  surrounding  structures ;  local  morbid 
sensations  ;  and  evidences  of  serious  constitutional  disturbance.  In  some 
instances  such  phenomena  are  alone  present,  there  being  no  physical  signs 
of  an  aneurism,  or  only  such  as  are  very  obscure.  The  physical  character* 
of  an  abdominal  aneurismal  tumour  are  as  follows  : — 1.  It  is  usually 
seated  in  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  aorta,  but  frequently  projects 
more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  especially  towards  the  left.  Of  course 
an  aneurism  may  occupy  other  regions,  corresponding  to  the  particular 
vessel  affected.  2.  As  a  rule  the  shape  is  more  or  less  rounded;  the 
surface  is  smooth;  and  the  tumour  yields  somewhat  on  being  coin- 
pressed.  3.  Almost  always  the  aneurism  is  quite  fixed  and  immovable, 
being  unaffected  by  respiratory  movements,  though  if  it  is  very  large  it 
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1U,V  interfere  with  these  movements  4.  One  of  the  most  important 
Es  the  presence  of  more  or  less  pnUahon  synchronous, with 
he  cardiac  systole  usually,  hut  sometimes  also  diastolic  ;  distinctly 
.Lnsile-  tending  laterally  as  well  as  forwards,  and  not  uncommonly 
STtowar  ls  one°side  than' the  other  ;  and  occasionally  attended  with  a 
S  5  Percussion  reveals  dulness,  if  the  aneurism  is  of  sufficient  size, 
Erresuonding  to  the  extent  of  the  tumour;  with  a  sense  of  much 
ESaL  6°  In  many  cases  there  is  a  systolic  murmur,  which  is  some- 
times very  loud  and  harsh,  hut  it  is  by-no-means  always  heard,  or  may 
be  verv  slight,  or  more  like  an  arterial  sound;  and  occasionally  a 
murmur  is  "seated  beyond  the  aneurism.  There  is  never  any  diastolic 
bruit.     The  murmur  is  often  influenced  considerably  by  posture  and 

P'  There  are  a  few  points  of  practical  importance  which  demand  notice. 
1  The  si<ms  of  an  abdominal  aneurism  may  be  most  evident  m  the  back 
End  it  is  always  essential  to  make  careful  examination  from  this  aspect 
Should  the  disease  be  suspected.  Sometimes  there  is  no  obvious  sign, 
except  a  murmur  in  this  region.  2.  There  is  no  relation  between  the 
Ee  of  an  aneurism  and  the  degree,  of  pulsation,  or  he  loudness  of  a 
murmur  3.  Occasionally  the  tumour  is  movable  ;  and  not  uncommonly 
both  pulsation  and  murmur  are  considerably  influenced  by  posture,  so 
that  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  m  different 
positions  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  impulse  does  not  dis- 
appear when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  supported 
by  the  hands.  4.  The  physical  signs  may  change  considerably  during 
the  progress  of  any  particular  case  of  abdominal  aneurism 

The  pressure-symptoms  will  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  aneurism. 
Ymoncr  the  most  common  are  neuralgic  pains,  sometimes  extremely 
«evere° and  shooting  in  different  directions,  originating  in  pressure  upon 
nerves'  such  pressure  also  occasionally  causing  permanent  contraction 
of  the  flexors  of  the  hip-joint ;  deep  gnawing  pam,  from  erosion  of  the 
vertebra?;  and  oedema  of  one  or  both  legs,  with  distension  of  the  super- 
ficial veins,  due  to  pressure  on  one  of  the  iliac  veins  or  on  the  vena  cava 
inferior.  In  some  cases  micturition  is  affected  at  times;  and  albuminuria 
may  be  induced  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  renal  veins  Wasting 
of  the  testes  has  been  noticed,  in  consequence  of  obliteration  ot  the 
spermatic  artery.  Aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  must  be  borne  in  mind 
as  a  possible  cause  of  jaundice  and  ascites,  by  pressing  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring bile-duct  and  portal  vein.  . 

In  some  instances  abdominal  aneurism  is  accompanied  with  a  subjec- 
tive feeling  of  uncomfortable  pulsation.  The  alimentary  canal  is  often 
ont  of  order,  and  1  have  known  obstinate  constipation  to  be  the  one  pro- 
minent symptom  complained  of  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta.  Patients  suffering  from  this  disease  frequently  look  well,  and 
their  general  condition  is  often  satisfactory;  but  sometimes  they  present 
a  verj  peculiar  aspect,  indicating  profound  illness  with  anamiia,  even 
when  there  are  no  distinct  physical  signs  of  the  aneurism 

Diagnosis.— The  chief  conditions  which  may  simulate  abdominal 
aneur  ism  are:-l.  Simple  aortic  pulsation.  2.  The  pancreas  or  a  solid 
tamo,,,-  transmitting  an  impulse  from  the  aorta;  or  giving  rise  to  a 
murmur  by  pressing  upon  the  vessel.  3.  A  fluid-accumulation  such  as 
hepatic  abscess  or  hydatid  tumour,  receiving  and  communicating  an 
impulse  from  the  aorta.  The  differential  diagnosis  must  be  iounded  on 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  case  in  all  its  details,  as  regards  history, 
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symptoms,  and  physical  signs  ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  a| 
the  conditions  just  mentioned  which  simulate  aneurism,  the  pulsatiol 
is  but  rarely  expansile,  while  both  it  and  any  murmur  which  may  bl 
audible  generally  disappear  if  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  kneelin°- 
attitude,  supported  on  the  hands.  The  diagnosis  from  mere  aorti 
pulsation  requires  a  few  words  of  special  comment.  The  chief  facts  in 
favour  of  this  condition  are  as  follows  :— 1.  The  pulsation  is  general^ 
seated  m  the  epigastrium.  2.  It  is  observed  most  commonly  either  in 
highly  nervous  and  anaemic  persons,  especially  women;  in  very  thin 
individuals;  or  in  those  who  suffer  much  from  chronic  dyspepsia. 
Aortic  pulsation  may  also  be  associated  with  evident  atheromatous- 
degeneration.  3.  There  are  no  signs  of  pressure  ;  nor  is  there  any  pain 
or  tenderness  as  a  rule.  4.  The  pulsation  is  scarcely  ever  expansile  and 
lateral,  bat  merely  tends  in  a  forward  direction,  and  is  never  attended 
with  a  thrill ;  there  is  no  increase  in  dulness,  or  any  evident  tumour; 
and  if  a  murmur  is  present,  it  is  soft  and  blowing  or  whiffing  in  quality! 
but  never  harsh  or  loud.  Some  cases  are  difficult  to  diagnose  with 
certainty,  and  then  their  progress  must  be  watched,  and  the  effects  of 
treatment  observed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  abdominal  aneurism  may  exist  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  physical  signs.  Occasionally  also  it  exhibits  the 
characters  of  a  solid  tumour,  presenting  neither  pulsation  nor  bruit.  If 
obscure  abdominal  symptoms  are  complained  of,  particularly  deep  pain 
near  the  spine  ;  and  especially  if  there  are  at  the  same  time  indications 
that  the  constitution  is  gravely  disturbed,  aneurism  should  be  thought 
of,  and  careful  physical  examination  carried  out  repeatedly,  over  the  back 
as  well  as  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  abdominal  aortic  aneurism  must  be 
conducted  on  the  principles  already  pointed  out  in  relation  to  thoracic 
aneurism.  Tufnell's  method  and  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium have  proved  decidedly  efficacious  in  some  cases.  The  introduction 
of  wire  into  the  aneurismal  sac  has  also  been  attended  with  success.  It 
is  necessary  to  allude  to  a  special  method  intended  for  the  cure  of 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  namely,  the  rapid-pressure  treatment, 
first  employed  by  Dr.  William  Murray,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  plan 
consists  in  keeping  the  patient  well  under  chloroform,  applying  a  tour- 
niquet over  the  aorta  above  the  tumour,  and  maintaining  steady  and 
constant  pressure  until  all  pulsation  has  ceased  in  the  aneurism  on 
removing  the  tourniquet.  The  blood  coagulates  in  the  sac,  and  after- 
wards collateral  circulation  is  established.  The  results  of  this  treat- 
ment have  certainly  been  such  as  to  commend  its  adoption  in  appro- 
priate cases,  if  other  measures  do  not  appear  to  be  followed  by  good 
effects.  If  the  aneurism  is  situated  high  up,  distal  pressure  might 
possibly  be  of  service. 

Pain  is  a  symptom  often  calling  for  interference  in  cases  of  abdominal 
aneurism,  and  it  is  best  relieved  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine. 
Posture  may  influence  considerably  the  severity  of  the  pain.  It  is 
highly  important  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  :  and  to 
keep  the  bowels  acting  regularly  by  means  of  mild  aperients.  A  bella- 
donna plaster  may  be  worn  constantly  over  the  aneurism. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  THROMBOSIS. 

Thrombosis  has  been  discussed  from  a  general  point  of  view  in  a 
lHROMBObib  aas  ue  n^nriation  with  important  organs  is  also 

Pat  S  t Ws  work.    Ther?  are,  however,  parti- 
^Sorms  of  thrombus  which  it  is  desirable  to  discuss  separately. 


I.  Cardiac  Thrombosis. 


Pathology  and  JEtiology.-Coagula  may  form  m  the  heart  after 
dJTtb ^mediately  before  this  event ;   or  at  some  previous ;  period 
more  or  less  remote.    These  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
tTeir  colour:  consistence;  mode  of  arrangement  with  regard  to  and 
decree  of  adhesion  with  the  cardiac  walls  ;  whether  they  are  lami- 
nated or  not;  and  whether  they  have  undergone  changes,  eithei  in 
Te  direction  of    organization  or    softening.    Coagulation  occurring 
hortlv  before  death  is  probably  often  a  dangerous  event,  and  one 
whTch  aids  materially  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result.    It  is  observed 
Tu  connection  with  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  which  obstruct  the 
ciraSmTor  which° roughen  the  endocardial  surface;  but  is  most 
iZpETta  certain  acute  diseases,  being  then  due  to  a  condition 
tf&e  blood  favourable  to  coagulation,  combined  ™* 
power  in  the  cardiac  contractions,  m  consequence  of  which  the  blood,  is 
noTproperly  expelled  out  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  but  is  partiaUy 
S  hipped  up  and  its  fibrin  deposited.  Obstruction  m  the  lungs  frequently 
rootribut^to  the  clotting  process.    Among  the  most  ^P"^^ 
in  which  it  has  been  observed  are  croup,  diphtheria,  endocaiciitis, 
pne^oJia,  peritonitis,  the  puerperal  state  erysipelas  rheumatic  fever 
pyemia  and  allied  conditions.     Cardiac  thrombosis    is  much  moie 
almmon  as  well  as  more  dangerous,  in  the  right  cavities  than  the  left, 
bo?  may  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  heart.    Usually  the  clots  are  de colo- 
rized bein-  pale  or  yellowish,  but  not  uniform  throughout ;  farm  and 
Sbrino«    ofL  laminated,  and  fibrillated  or  granular  ;  entangled  «n«g 
the  muscular  bands  and  tendinous  cords  ;  and  f^^^^Z^ 
surface,  but  separable  without  injuring  the  e^ocardinm ma2£K£SE 
they  soften  in  the  centre.    A  clot  may  extend  for  »  variable  di stance  nto 
the  *  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  these  portions  frequent^  piesentmg 
marks  of  the  valves,  but  they  can  be  readily  removed. 

Symptoms  and  Signs.-The  effects  of  cardiac  tbwmbosa  mUvary 
with  the  rapidity  of  its  production,  its  seat, and ^ftodtat.  *W" 
arising  from  this  condition  are  that  it  causes  0^°^l^Z  ^ 
turn,  and  interference  with  the  heart's  action ;  that  large  POrhonsmay 
Worn,  rh-tar-hwl,  and  lodge,!  either  in  one  ot  the  mam  onhces  01  in  an 
arterial  trunk;  or  that  smaller  part  cies  may  be  separated,  and ^con- 
veyed to  the  smaller  vessels  as  emboh.    Probably  also  the  products  of 
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the  softening-  of  a  clot  may  poison  the  whole  blood.     Sadden  exten 
sive  clotting  is  characterized  by  great  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  action 
which  becomes  irregular  and  very  hurried,  the  pulse  being  extremely 
weak  and  small  ;  a  tendency  to  syncope  ;  urgent  dyspnoea ;  intense  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety  ;  followed  by  signs  of  obstruction,  either  in  the  pul 
monary  or  venous  circulation  or  both,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
clot.    In  the  less  rapid  cases  obstructive  symptoms  are  chiefly  observed 
combined  with  more  or  less  cardiac  distress.  Plugging  of  one  of  the  cardial 
orinces  or  a  great  vessel  by  a  clot  may  cause  instantaneous  death.  The 
■physical  signs  are  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  or  great  irregularity 
in  the  rhythm  and  force  of  the  impulse  ;  increased  cardiac  dulness,  espe"- 
cially  towards  the  right ;  obscurity  and  irregularity  of  the  sounds,  par- 
ticularly the  first  sound ;  and  alteration  in  murmurs,  or  the  production 
of  a  new  murmur,  especially  a  pulmonary  systolic  bruit. 

Treatment. — Thegeneral  measures  required  for  cardiac  thrombosis  are 
absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  ;  the  administration  of  stimulants, 
especially  if  there  is  a  syncopal  tendency,  with  as  much  liquid  nourish- 
ment as  the  patient  can  take  comfortably  ;  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
extremities ;  and  free  dry-cupping  over  the  chest.  Sir  B.  W.  Richard- 
son has  advocated  the  use  of  liquor  ammonias  (th.  x  in  iced  water  every 
hour)  with  iodide  of  potassium  (gr.  iii  to  gr.  v  every  alternate  hour). 
In  some  instances  digitalis  or  digitalin,  with  strychnine,  might  perhaps 
be  of  use,  either  by  internal  administration  or  subcutaneously  ;  or  gentle 
galvanism  might  be  tried.  All  lowering  measures  are  injurious;  and 
opiates  must  be  avoided. 


II.  Thrombosis  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 


Pathology  and  iEtiology. — Much  discussion  has  been  carried  on 
relative  to  pulmonary  thrombosis,  especially  as  it  occurs  in  women  after 
parturition.  Occasionally  such  persons  die  suddenly,  and  after  death 
extensive  clots  are  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  divisions, 
which  some  authorities  believe  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  and  to 
have  formed  there  primarily  and  independently  ;  while  others  think  that 
they  are  the  result  of  embolism,  fragments  having  become  detached  from 
clots  in  the  veins  or  heart,  and  lodged  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  as 
centres  for  coagulation  ;  and  still  others  regard  the  fatal  result  as  being 
due  to  syncope,  and  the  clot  to  be  merely  of  post-mortem  formation.  The 
probability  is  that  in  most  instances  at  all  events  embolism  is  concerned 
with  the  phenomena  observed  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  large  mass  may 
be  sometimes  carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  as  to  obstruct  this 
vessel  more  or  less  completely. 

Clots  may  be  found  only  in  the  main  pulmonary  trunk  and  its  larger 
divisions  ;  in  the  smaller  branches  ;  or  more  or  less  throughout. 
According  to  the  extent  involved,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  coagulation, 
will  the  clinical  phenomena  vary.  In  some  instances,  as  already  stated, 
sudden  death  is  believed  to  occur,  preceded  by  a  cry.  (liis  event  follow- 
ing some  effort  after  parturition.  When  only  the  smaller  branches  are 
affected  there  are  no  symptoms.  If  the  clotting  is  more  extensive,  the 
symptoms  are  more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  sense  of  want  of  air.  witli  a  feel- 
ing of  oppression  across  the  chest;  evidences  of  cardiac  embarrassment; 
faintness  or  actual  syncope;  and  much  general  distress  and  anxiety; 
followed  by  signs  of  overloading  of  the  right  heart,  and  general  venous 
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Thcse  svmptoms  may  temporarily  subside,  and  then  recur. 

'"'Seatment  is  similar  to  that  indicated  for  cardiac  thrombosis. 

__,  Gvqtvmtc  Veins. — Phlegmasia  Dolens. 
111.  Thrombosis  op  the  b\srEinc  v  msso. 

«    -i  i     •  Q-ffsfpTnifi  veins  is  by-no-means  an 

'""  ^oo™  t  luio ^om'p     sm-e  obstroctiol  feeble  circa- 
uncommon  occurrence,  resulting     >     y  important  in  con- 

^£r&s»£zz&£*  sffiV  as,a  rn?e 

nectionwitn  the  atrecnou  uiw       j _    .     ,       ,  ^  femoral  vein 

te  lower  extremity  is  ^f;.^  ^metimea the  common  iliac  ; 
being  obstructed  on  one  or  both  sides or  so  exceptional  cases  of 

occasionally  the  arm  is  affected.     I  h _ave J  extensively  in 

formation  ot  clots  m  tut.  veuuuo  of  iniarv  or  disease 

serious  matter,  which  may  supervene  as  the  result  ot  injury 

blood  or  embolism,  the  emboli  frequently  comin0  nuu  rwfn^lv 
pulmonai;-  vessels',  and  that  the  inflammation  -  -condary.    C  ^ 
in  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  ^^^J^  to^  the 
has  arisen  apart  from  parturition,  coagulation  has  appeal  e    to  u 
primary  morbid  condition,  and  it  has  sometimes 

I  sudden  effort,  especially  when  this  was  accompanied  with  temper  \ 
obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation,  due  to  posture 

Anatomical   Characters.-A   thrombus  in   a  vein  varies ,  r* i 
Characters,  according  to  its  age  and  mode  of   option    H  a  vessel 
suddenlv  fugged,  the  clot  is  at  first  uniform  ^g^^^S  am 
but  if  thiS  is  gradually  formed,  it  P-^-^^^^^S  ^pukes. 
the  strata  may  consist  of  alternate  layers  of_fib/S^Hon  4e  degree  of 
The  the 
extension  depending  chiefly  on  the  loice  oi  thrombus  undergoes 

size  and  situation  of  the  collateral  branches     The  thr ^ 

vessel,  in  winch  it  frequently  excites  »        ^  the  vein 

often  fo.lo.,,  80  «M  .Htatf*  •  X«tSta  * 
bcinj.  obliterated— aaiwwe  pUeltlu.   U<-C"TS,°"'"'J  :,,„,.,„..,,  ti,0  0iot 

I    SOT^KrSLi!,0  ™7 .  consi. Bjg  «U-  o^n?U, 

i      i      i      i    •  ,  a  f.-nm  flip  fibrin,  with  broken-down  coipusucs, 
and  molecules  derived  Irom  cne  uuim, 
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or,  as  some  believe,  of  actual  pus,  resulting  from  proliferation  of 
corpuscles  This  1S  probably  the  pathology  of  so-called  suppuraZ 
phlebitis.  _  In  this  way  the  clot  may  be  completely  removed  or 
canalization  takes  place;  but  in  some  instances  infective  substances 'are 
formed,  containing  micrococci,  which  poison  the  system.  Rarely  the 
thrombus  becomes  converted  into  a  stinking,  yellow-red  and  hiehlv 
irritating  fluid,  due  to  the  entrance  of  the  baeteritm  termb  from  a  f ouJ 
or  gangrenous  surface. 

In  phlegmasia  dolens  the  smaller  veins  and  lymphatics  also  become 
speedily  involved,  and  more  or  less  inflammation  is  in  many  cases 
set  up  m  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  even  in  the  deener 
structures.  1 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— The  symptoms  which  may  be  associated 
with  venous  thrombosis  are  those  due  to  :— 1.  Local  irritation  by  the  clot. 
2.  Obstruction  of  the  vein,  and  consequent  interference  with  the  circu- 
lation, followed  by  cedema.    3.  Detachment   of   embolic  fragments. 
4   Constitutional  disturbance,  which  is  especially  liable  to  result  from 
the  formation  of  septic  products,  and  contamination  of  the  blood.  In 
phlegmasia  dolens  pain  and  tenderness  along  the  veins  and  lymphatics  of 
the  thigh  or  leg  are  usually  complained  of  to  a  variable  degree.    One  case 
which  came  under  my  notice,  where  the  disease  followed  typhus  fever, 
commenced  with  a  sudden  intense  pain  at  the  moment  of  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  which  afterwards  became  most  excruciating,  being-  deeply 
situated  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  and  of  an  achmg  or  somewhat 
neuralgic  character.    In  phthisis,  also,  venous  thrombosis  may  be  the 
cause  of   much  distress.     The  veins  are  in  a  short  time  felt  to  be 
thickened  and  firm,  or  cord-like  ;  and  the  lymphatics  become  visible  as 
superficial  red  lines.    Soon  there  may  be  signs  of  venous  congestion, 
but  this  is  speedily  followed  by  a  deadly  whiteness  of  the  limb— white  leg, 
which  swells  from  below  upwards,  chiefly  on  account  of  cedema,  some- 
times attaining  an  enormous  size,  and  becoming  tense  or  elastic,  with  a 
most  uncomfortable  subjective  feeling  of  tightness.    In  course  of  time 
the  superficial  veins  become  enlarged  and  varicose,  if  the  obstruction  is 
not  removed,  and  the  leg  often  remains  swollen  for  many  months, 
or  even  permanently,  the  tissues    being   thickened    and  indurated. 
Rigors  may  be  experienced  at  the  outset,  followed  by  pyrexia  and 
much  prostration.     In  cases  of  disseminated  venous  thrombosis  asso- 
ciated with  anasmia,  there  is  extensive  dropsy  of  corresponding  dis- 
tribution. 

Treatment. — In  phlegmasia  dolens  the  most  efficient  treatment  is  to 
support  the  patient  by  nourishing  food  and  stimulants ;  to  keep  the  leg 
perfectly  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  or  even  a  little  raised;  to  apply 
hot  opiate  or  belladonna  fomentations  assiduously,  or  glycerine  orextracl 
of  belladonna  covered  with  cotton  wool;  and  to  give  anodynes  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  pain,  it'  required.  Subsequently  to}iics,  espeeiallv 
iron  and  quinine,  good  diet,  and  change  of  air,  are  most  beneficial ;  with 
douching,  friction,  and  shampooing  of  the  limb,  this  being  either  care- 
fully bandaged,  or  an  elastic  stocking  being  worn.  Great  improvement 
may  be  effected  even  after  a  long  interval.  Anaemic  cases  must  be 
treated  in  relation  to  (lie  condition  upon  which  the  thrombosis  de- 
pends. 
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IV.  Thrombosis  of  the  Arteries. 

ml  .  ,  ,  tv^Tn-bosis  is  almost  always  associated  either  with  a 
This  form  of  thrombosis  is  «u  embolism.  Its 

^ased  condition  of  ^J^^J^  obstruction  of  the  artery 
^TT  Tn%h  ;  e  rthe^XiL  of  the  limbs  thrombosis  is  impor- 
mvolved.    In  Uiecaseo  In  medical  practice  the  condition 

1^.™  len^^c^ction  with  the  brain,  and  will  he  more 
particularly  considered  in  relation  to  this  organ. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


•RAVNATTD'S    DISEASE— LOCAL    SYNCOPE  AND 
AsraYH™  SYMMETRICAL    GANGRENE    OF  THE 
Ab  EXTREMITIES. 

^  the  disease  thus  named  is  associated  with  the  vascular  system,  it 
may  he  conveniently  considered  in  the  present  connection 

i...  ,  i  Bo^Mn^  This  complaint  was  first  described  by 

the  Arterial circulation,  which  tends  to  he  symmetrical  and  is  attributed 

nervou  origin,  and  to  be  the  result  of  influences  sent  forth  from  the 
va^motor  Centres;  it  maybe  brought  on  byemokn^ listurb  ance^ 
The  complaint,  however,  seems  to  be  marked lj  ™^™» fjj  ™£ 
affecting  the  surface  of  the  body;  it  occurs  chiefly,  or  in  f^™*** 
onlv  dming  the  colder  seasons,  while  attacks  are  often  definitely ^  - 
abllto  exposure  to  cold,  and  can  be  prevented  by  ££to 
suffer  considerably  more  than  males.  Raynaud  s  disease  is  said  ro 
bUetn  S  frequently  between  15  and  30  years  «Jg£*£3£££ 
childhood,  or  during  the  later  periods  of  life.  fn  mQst 

the  affection  may  have  been  previously  m  excellent  health,  but  m  mo 

cases  they  are  delicate,  anaemic,  nervous>  ^^^^h-ective  phenomena 
Symptoms.-Raynaud's  disease  presents  different  ?h^Te^^T^ 
fa>M  Lea,  according  to  its  degree  accompanied  w>t h  v anon  ,  sulv 
.jective  sensations.  In  the  least  marked  ftjm^** ^^SS£ 
parts  s imp  y  become  temporarily  white,  d  oouu^s,  , 

r    V  .  •  i  ,  +^.^0rl  "rlpirl  "  during  cold  weather,  or  Horn  tno 

-what  ,s  cornmonly  termed    dead      d J       d  ^  tl  becom[> 

du^v  mif^  V^^oZZSB  mottled  (ZooaZ  «  M),  this 
dusk},  bluish,  or  purple,  ana  instances  by  the  condition  pst 

;;::i::;:;;;.:f'  TLF™       -  V iJ  T,,Mi;  UTT 

restTratioT,  generally  ensues,  but  occasionally  in  certain  situations  the 
conUst,d  appearance  is  more  or  less  permanent,  accompanied  With  cold- 
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ess.    In  a  still  further  degree  portions  of  the  involved  structures 
become  gangrenous,  assuming  a  black  and  shrivelled  aspect,  and  ulti- 
mately being  thrown  off.    This  may  occur  over  small  areas  of  the  general 
surface  or  may  mvolve  more  or  less  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  the  hand  or 
1 1  iot  or  the  nose  or  ears.    Skin-eruptions  are  not  uncommon,  resembling 
•erythema  papulatum  or  urticaria,  and  being  also  very  like  chilblains 
but  said  to  differ  from  these  by  occurring  at  times  when  chilblains  are 
not  prevalent,  being  differently  distributed,  and  observed  in  those  who 
are  not  subject  to  chilblains.    Sometimes  blebs  containing  bloody  fluid 
are  formed,  which  may  be  followed  by  intractable  sores.    In  some  cases 
the  tissues  are  much  swollen,  the  surface  mottled  dusky-red,  and  uneven 
or  tuberculated  from  persistent  eruptions,  vesicles  or  blebs  forming 
Irom  time  to  time,  leading  to  excoriation  and  scabbing.    In  exceptional 
instances  nutritive  changes  of  an  atrophic  character  take  place,  indicated 
try  the  surface  becoming  smooth  and  shiny,  resembling  scleroderma  or 
the  so-called  "  glossy  skin  "  ;  with  obvious  wasting  of  structures,  which 
may  implicate  the  nails,  or  even  the  bones. 

The  sensations  which  are  associated  with  the  objective  appearances 
just  sketched  also  vary  in  their  character  and  degree.  Thus  there  may 
be  only  temporary  coldness  and  numbness,  followed  by  tingling  and 
aching  as  the  circulation  becomes  restored.  In  more  severe  cases°there 
may  be  a  permanent  feeling  of  coldness,  discomfort,  impaired  sensibility, 
numbness,  tingling,  itching,  tenderness,  aching,  burning,  or  even  excru- 
ciating agony.  In  the  more  persistent  but  less  acute  cases  the  local 
sensations  are  usually  less  severe. 

The  parts  affected  in  Raynaud's  disease  differ  in  different  cases,  but 
those  chiefly  involved  are  the  fingers  or  toes,  hands  or  feet,  or  other  parts 
of  the  extremities,  and  the  ears  or  nose.  As  already  stated,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  lesions.  In  many 
cases  the  complaint  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  periodicity,  attacks 
of  short  duration  sometimes  occurring  every  day,  or  even  several  times 
a  day;  while  in  other  instances  they  only  supervene  at  longer  and 
irregular  intervals,  and  may  be  obvionsly  brought  on  by  definite 
exposure  to  cold.  An  attack  may  be  ushered  in  with  general  chilliness, 
shivering,  yawning,  or  irritability  and  fretfulness  in  children.  Gangrene 
and  its  consequences  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  severe 
constitutional  symptoms.  In  chronic  cases  the  general  health  is  often 
not  materially  affected. 

In  some  cases  of  characteristic  Raynaud's  disease  paroxysmal  hemo- 
globinuria has  been  noticed,  of  short  duration,  and  usually  accompanied 
with  abdominal  uneasiness  or  pain.  In  one  instance  Raynaud  observed 
contraction  of  the  retinal  arteries,  attended  with  impairment  of  vision.  A 
peculiar  marbling  of  the  skin,  disappearing  under  pressure,  met  with  in 
locomotor  ataxy  sometimes,  and  clue  to  small  and  rounded  anasmic  areas, 
surrounded  by  a  network  of  healthy  coloured  skin,  has  been  regarded  as 
of  the  same  nature  as  Raynaud's  disease;  as  well  as  certain  forms  of 
purpura. 

Treatment. — Persons  suffering  from  Raynaud's  disease  should  be  yerj 
warmly  clad,  with  flannel  next  the  skin  ;  and  must  ;i  void  exposure  to  cold 
weather,  winds,  or  draughts.  The  hands  and  Eeefc  must  be  espeeialty 
protected  by  thick  woollen  gloves  and  socks.  Din  ing  an  attack  it  may 
be  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  Warm  baths,  with  friction  and  sham- 
pooing, ai'e  very  beneficial.  Temporary  removal  to  some  warm  climate, 
or  even  permanent  residence  there,  may  be  necessary  in  severe  cases. 
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,  .,  •     oY^vld  W>  taken  -  and  the  diet  must  be  nutritious.. 

S^t^TS^S™^^  Medicines  which  act  as 
Tomes  m*y  be  of  sex  vice  in ^  so  ^  mt  j 

WKO-AMors,  such  as  oeiiaaon    -  galvanic  current,  either 

haVt>  XuTr^to  M "giol  or  applied  locally  has 

ffg  an attack; 

ir*itK  ^  *  4     d  extract. 

G";"et  antothev  effects  of  the  complaint  must  be  treated  on  ordmaiy 


principles. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

f  K  K.*  oma :^r».  aortic  aneurism,  affection  of  the 

tL  1  Mjwa*stinitis; — Mediastinal  A.^cr.ss, -Inflammation  of  the  medias- 
tinal cellular  tissue  occasionally  occurs,  either  acute  or  chronic  The- 
Ser  n '  ead  to  much  thickening,  and  adhesion  or  matting  together  of 
Sffe  -en    structures  as  in  the  condition  termed  mefoashno-perzcardihs. 

importance  as  leading  to  the  ^ma^o^absces, 
.vhich  is  most  frequent  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Acute  rtM8£ 
generally  of  traumatic  origin,  but  may  occur  a^,^^\^Tnd  moL 
sipelas  or  of  certain  other  acute  specific  fevers  Othei  cases,  and  moie 
rSticnl-.rlv  those  of  chronic  abscess,  are  tubercular  in  ongin.  The 
SrttoT&  pus  may  either  make  its  way  externally  through  an  m- 
SDace  or  by  eroding  the  sternum  ;  or  burst  into  the  trachea  or 
a  "X-usP  or  buiTow  into  the  abdomen  ;  or  become  inspissated  and 
c^seoufor  calc  fied  The  symptom,  and  signs  of  mediastinal  abscess  are 
vt-rv  unc^rtaYn  but  there  may  be  chills,  fever,  and  sweating ;  with  pain 
VS&SFSl  S'eZm,  sometLes  of  a  throbbing  character;  ^ 

'frratment  must  be  conducted  on  ordinary  principles. 

2  M**lSroCAl  Eld imi  vskma. — This  condition is  characterized  by  the 
pr^mSrf  an  accumulation  of  air  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  medias- 

um  It  is  chiefly  due  to  injuries,  and  is  said  to  be  a  Went  occur- 
r  Z-  ftftS  tracheotomy.  Occasionally  it  is  met  with  in  fatal  cases 
of  dip  ■  n  and  ^h^oping-ccmgli.  The  condition  may  be  associated 
with  pneumothorax  or  subcutaneous  emphysema.    It  might  possibly  be 
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detected  during  life  by  the  percussion-sound,  and  the  adventitious  sounds 
heard  on  auscultation.    No  treatment  is  practicable 

3.  Mediastinal  Growths  and  Tumours.— Apart  from  aortic  aneurism 
and  simple  or  tubercular  enlargement  of  absorbent  glands,  the  following 
varieties  of  mediastinal  tumour  may  be  met  with,  namely  :— Carcinoma 
lymphadenoma;  sarcoma  or  osteosarcoma  ;  enchondroma;  fibro- cellular' 
fibrous,  or  fibro-fatty  tumours ;  syphilitic  gummata  embedded  in  dense 
fibrous  material ;  hydatid-cysts  rarely  ;  and  very  rarely  "  dermoid  cysts" 
containing  hair,  bone,  or  even  teeth,  and  fat.  A  mediastinal  growth 
most  commonly  originates  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  it  may  start 
from  the  cellular  tissue,  the  oesophagus,  the  root  of  either  lung  or  the 
thymus  or  thyroid  gland. 

Symptoms— The  symptoms  of  mediastinal  tumour  are  mainly  those 
indicative  of  pressure,  and  they  accordingly  present  the  usual  variations 
m  different  cases.  A  growth  in  this  region  is  very  liable  to  press  upon 
the  superior  vena  cava  or  one  of  the  innominate  veins.  Various  kinds 
of  dyspnoea,  and  paroxysmal  cough  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  "  Cur- 
rant-jelly "  expectoration  is  said  to  be  common  in  cancer.  A  tumour  in 
the  mediastinum  may  also  lead  to  displacement  or  destruction  of  neigh- 
bouring structures,  and  may  thus  make  its  way  externally.  The  physical 
signs  of  a  solid  tumour  are  also  widely  different,  but  the  following  list 
will  suggest  those  which  are  to  be  sought  for  :— 1.  Local  bulging, Espe- 
cially in  front,  of  variable  extent,  often  irregular,  not  pulsating,  except 
m  rare  instances,  and  then  the  pulsation  is  not  expansile.  2.  Deficiency 
or  absence  of  respiratory  movements  over  the  seat  of  the  growth,  or  in 
some  instances  over  the  whole  of  one  side,  from  pressure  on  a  bronchus. 
3.  Altered  percussion- sound,  often  over  a  considerable  area,  it  being  either 
dull  and  toneless ;  hard,  wooden,  and  high-pitched ;  or  occasionally 
tubular  or  amphoric;  there  being  also  marked  resistance.  4.  Respiratory 
sounds  weak  or  absent,  blowing,  tubular,  or  even  amphoric,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  growth,  and  its  relation  to  the  main  air-tubes.  5.  Vocal 
fremitus  usually  absent;  and  vocal  resonance  either  deficient,  broncho- 
phonic,  or  pectoriloquous.  6.  Dry  and  moist  rales  in  the  bronchi,  either 
general,  unilateral,  or  local,  which  are  not  infrequent.  7.  Displacement 
of  the  heart  and  other  structures ;  increased  conduction  of  the  heart- 
bounds  ;  and  occasionally  a  murmur,  resulting  from  pressure  on  a  great 
vessel. 

Diagnosis. — Mediastinal  tumour  has  in  the  first  place  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  morbid  conditions  within  the  chest,  especially 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  ;  pleuritic  effusion,  though  this  condition 
is  frequently  associated  with  a  growth  in  the  mediastinum  ;  pericardial 
effusion ;  and  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Careful  consideration  of  the 
history  of  the  case,  as  well  as  of  its  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  pro- 
gress, will  rarely  leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  thus  far.  It  is 
much  more  difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  nature  of  any  mediastinal 
enlargement.  In  the  diagnosis  between  aneurism  and  a  solid  tumour, 
when  this  is  at  all  doubtful,  the  following  considerations  may  be  of 
assistance  : — 1.  The  facts  that  the  patient  is  a  female,  and  under  25 
years  of  age,  are  in  favour  of  a  solid  tumour  (Walshe)  ;  the  family 
history  may  be  suggestive  of  cancer;  or  the  occupation  may  be  iu 
favour  of  aneurism.  2.  As  regards  symptoms,  dysphagia  and  severe 
pain,  especially  posteriorly,  are  more  common  in  aneurism  ;  oedema  of 
the  arm  and  chest;  and  frequent  haemoptysis,  or  currant-jelly  expectora- 
tion, are  more  characteristic  of  tumour.    Occasionally  cancer-elements 
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i .    i        n   •     +1lP  srmta     3.  The  physical   signs  are   of  much 
BJ ^StSJS,  oTsueh  signs  to  «  region  of  the  aorta;  the 
f;,/of  xnv  thrill ;  a  marked  diastolic  shock,  perceptible  on  palpa- 
plvsenceot  any  tl  n  m  ,  approach  of  any  pulsation  to  the 

tion  and  auscultation    »™  t  superfcia{  extent  of  dulness; 

surface,  are  f0TS^'inthe^2&iion,  should  this  sign  be 

rSS.  anT7tbe Xt  of  accordance  beLeen  it  and  the  maximum 
present;  and  ud  tumour.    4.  Careful  examination  may 

dulness.  are  in  favou  of  a  soli  I  t  constitutional  indications 

^l;~teX  duin  and  pLgress  of  the  case,  and  the 
Sects  of  treatment,  may  be  very  significant  m  diagnosis. 

Wkh  regard  to  the  distinction  between  different  sohd  enlargements,  all 
th,r  n  be  stated  is  that  cancer  is  the  most  common  ;  there  may  be 
that  can  oe .  s _  cachexia  or  of  cancer  m  other  parts;  while 

*T*t  *  tmS "is  bv  far  most  frequent  in  this  form  of  tumour  ;  or 
!::i;^^^ated.  It  also  tends  to  grow  outwards,  and 
W  a  ranid  progress.  Lymphadenomatous  growths  must,  however,  be 
L;uVinmind,  and  they  may  be  accompanied  with  similar  growths  m 

0t Treltment.-All  that  can  be  done  in  a  case  of  mediastinal  tumour  or 
enSeSis  to  treat  it  on  general  principles,  and  to  relieve  symptoms 
as  they  arise. 


CHAPTErl  XXXII. 

CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

P,ffope  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen 
Jnd  s  vlcera  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  various  physical  and  other 
methSI  d Examination  which  may  be  required  m  their  investigation; 
S  to  indicate  the  kind  of  information  which  they  severall yaferd. 

In  the  first  place  this  region  is  examined  from  without,  thiougn  tne 
abdomtl  walls,  by  methods  similar  to  those  ^M^^^ 
turn  of  the  chest.  When  carrying  out  these  methods  the  abdomen 
l.^dd  be^dequately  exposed,  t/ongh  in  the  case  of  female ,  ;need not 
always  be  actually  uncovered;  and  the  pa  ^nt  must  be  Placec  ^  ^ 
nnnrnnriate  position.    The  best  posture  ordinarily  is  on  the  back  v>im 

tndP  stoulders  more  o/less  raised 
bent  so  that  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  relaxed;  ho\ve^ei    it  is 
re^isiJe  in  many  cases  to  make  the  patient  assume  other  positions,  such 
TEE!  on  elSei    ide  or  on  the  face,  or  kneeling  supported  on  the 
^r?^pa£tXuldbe  desired  to  breathe  deeply  or  the  at  en- 
^may  befSupied  with  conversation,  so  that  a sta e ,  of 
and  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  avouled  which  J i  very 
apt  to  be  produced.    The  examination  should  be  carried  out  caietully 
and  °horoTnghly  ;  and  not  uncommonly  it  has  to  be  ^e  ju  more  than 
one  occasion,  before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be ^rnved ^at. 

I  inspection—This  method  is  of  value  in  studying  :-l  Ihe  slate 
of  the  superficial  parts,  namely,  the  integuments,  superficial  veins,  and 
nu.Ulicus     2.  The  general  shape  and  size  of  the  abdomen  ;  as  well  as  any 
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local  alterations  in  these  respects.  3.  The  characters  of  the  abdominal 
respiratory  movements.    4.   The  presence  of   any  visible  pulsation 

5.  Certain  movements,  such  as  those  dne  to  flatus;  to  fluid,  when  the 
position  of  the  patient  is  altered ;  or  to  the  presence  of  a  foetus. 

II.  Application  of  the  hands,  Palpation,  or  Manipulation.  If  nro 

perly  carried  out,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  methods  of 
examination  applicable  to  the  abdomen;  but  it  requires  considerable 
practice,  and  manipulation  has  to  be  employed  in  different  ways  in 
different  cases.  Palpation  reveals  : — 1.  The  condition  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  as  regards  amount  of  fat,  oedema,  and  the  state  of  the  muscles. 

2.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  abdomen  more  accurately  than  inspection. 

3.  The  sensations  conveyed  as  regards  mobility  of  the  abdomen  as  a 
whole,  degree  of  resistance,  consistence,  fluctuation,  regularity  and 
smoothness  or  the  reverse,  over  the  surface  generally,  and  over  its 
different  parts.  4.  The  existence  of  any  enlarged  organ  or  tumour,  as 
well  as  its  position  and  characters.  5.  The  extent  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  their  influence  upon  any  tumour  which  may  be  present. 

6.  The  exact  situation  and  characters  of  any  pulsation.  7.  The  presence 
of  friction-fremitus  developed  during  the  act  of  breathing.  8.  Any  move- 
ments set  up  within  the  abdomen,  such  as  those  due  to  accumulation  of' 
gas  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  foetal  movements. 

III.  Mensuration  or  Measurement. — Merely  an  ordinary  single  and 
double  measuring  tape  of  sufficient  length  are  required  for  measurement 
of  the  abdomen,  which  affords  more  exact  information  as  to  its  size  and 
shape ;  and  as  to  the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements.  It  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  progress  of  many 
cases,  with  the  effects  of  treatment.  The  measurements  ordinarily 
required  are  : — 1.  Circular  in  different  parts,  but  especially  a  little  above 
and  below  the  umbilicus.  2.  Semicircular,  so  as  to  compare  the  two 
sides.  3.  Local,  namely,  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  ensiform  cartilage; 
to  the  pubes ;  and  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  each 
side. 

IV.  Percussion. — Mediate  percussion  should  usually  be  practised  over 
the  abdomen.  A  modification  of  this  method  is  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  what  is  termed  hydatid- fremitus  or  vibration,  which  is  elicited  by 
applying  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  firmly  over  certain  cystic 
tumours,  and  striking  the  middle  finger  suddenly  with  the  point  of  the 
right  middle  finger.  Another  method  consists  in  applying  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  over  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  tapping  or  filliping  the 
opposite  side  with  those  of  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  usual  proce- 
dure adopted  for  producing  fluctuation. 

The  objects  for  which  percussion  of  the  abdomen  is  practised  are  : — 
1.  To  bring  out  certain  sounds.  2.  To  realize  tactile  sensations, 
especially  the  degree  of  resistance ;  hydatid-fremitus;  and  fluctuation. 
The  sounds  elicited  may  be  grouped  under  the  terms  duhiess  and 
tympanitic  sound,  these  necessarily  varying  in  their  exact  characters. 
In  the  normal  state  they  are  both  met  with  over  different  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  according  to  "the  organ  which  corresponds  to  the  region  per- 
cussed, and  by  this  mode  of  examination  the  exact  position  and  limits 
of  some  of  the  viscera  can  be  marked  out.  The  deviations  from  health, 
as  regards  the  percussion-sound,  which  may  be  observed,  are: — 
(i.)  Excess  in  the  intensity,  fulness,  clearness,  or  extent  of  the  tym- 
panitic sound,  (ii.)  Dulness,  either  too  extensive,  or  in  unusual  posi- 
tions.   This  is  the  deviation  which  requires  most  attention,  and  when 
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abnormal  dulness  is  detected  over  any  part  ot  the  abdomen,  it  is 

"e  oian  to  make  out  carefully  :-a.  Its  site,  exact  limits  shape,  and 
n-ee     b    Whether  it  differs  according  as  superficial  or  deep  percns- 

s  on  is  made  c.  If  it  is  influenced  by  posture ;  the  act  of  breathing  ; 
sure  or  manipulation.  In  some  doubtful  cases  it  may  be  requisite 
b     ;e  the  effects  upon  the  percussion-sound  of  taking  food  or 

dri  k    the  act  of  vomiting;  the  use  of  an  enema;  or  the  removal 

0  urine  by  the  catheter.  With  respect  tc >  resistance,  by  noticing  its 
t  ree  an  accumulation  of  fluid  may  be  distinguished  from  a  solid 
mass  and  the  actual  density  of  the  latter  can  to  a  great  extent  be 
«a  Sed -  the  sensations  on  percussion  are  likewise  useful  m  separating 
Kent  distension  of  the  abdomen  from  enlargement  due  to  the  pre- 

SeDmdatid*fLiitns  is  a  peculiar  vibratory  or  trembling  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  already  described,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  hydatid  tumours,  but  it  can  be  brought  out  in  connec- 
tion with  any  large  cyst  which  has  thin  and  tight  walls,  and  which 
contains  a  fluid  of  watery  consistence,  and  may  even  be  simulated  by 
localized  collections  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum. 

notation  indicates  the  presence  of  fluid  ^^^^ 
abdomen  and  it  is  needful  to  observe  the  degree  of  facility  of  its  pro- 
duction and  its  distinctness ;  the  part  of  the  abdomen  over  winch  it  is 
e  a  d  whether  it  is  influenced  by  change  of  posture.  Information 
s  bus  obtained  as  to  the  quantity  of  fluid,  its  freedom  or  limitation  by 
cysts  or  adhesions,  and  its  consistence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that 
a  relaxed  or  very  fat  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls  may  give  rise  to  a 
^pnsation  simulating'  fluctuation.  ... 

i ^  Auscunation?-This  is  not  nearly  so  nseful  a  mode  of  examination 
in  connection  with  the  abdomen  as  in  the  case  of  the  chest,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  intervention  of  a  stethoscope  is  always 
desirable  when  practising  it.  Auscultation  general  y  only  gives 
negative  information,  except  in  cases  of  pregnancy  but  sometimes  b> 
k^aid  certain  positive  signs  are  detected,  namely :-L  Friction-sound, 
produced  by  the  respiratory  movements,  and  due  to  exudation  on 
Ke  peritoneum,  or  to  rougnness  of  the  surface  of  certain ^organs. 
2    Murmurs  in  connection  with  aneurism,  with  regard  to  which  it 

1  t  Site  to  notice  their  site,  intensity,  extent  of  conduction 
svnchronism,  pitch,  and  other  characters  ;  as  well  as  any  effect, 
produced  upon  them  by  .pressure,  or  by  change  of  position.  6  A 
murmur  over  the  aorta,  or  over  one  of  the  common  iliac  arteries  due 
to  pressure,  such  as  that  of  a  tumour.  4.  Unusual  conduction  ot  the 
B  over  the  abdomen.     5.  Sounds 

flatus  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  ;    or  to  the  falling  of  food  oi  liquid 
Lot  he  stomach,  when  swallowed.    6.   Fluctuation  or 
elicited  bv  shaking  the  patient,  and  indicating  the  presence  ot  both  ai, 
and  flttS    7.   Murmurs  and  sounds  heard  m  Connection  with  the 

]™J;Z><  lamination  thus  far  considered  are  usually  sufficient 
for  establishing  a  diagnosis  in  cases  of  abdominal  disease  ;  but  theie  ...  e 
o  which  are  required  under  particular -creams  ances.    At  present 

it  must  suffice  to  explain  their  general  nature,  as  it  w  11  be  more  con- 
veni,,,.  to  consider  certain  of  them  in  detail  later  on,  m  then-  appropr.a  e 
conn.-tions,  and  illustrations  of  their  practical  application  w.ll  also  be 
(riven  in  future  chapters. 
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\  L  Examination  directed  to  special  organs.— Certain  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  can  be  investigated  by  particular  methods,  differing  in.  eacM 
case,  namely,  the  stomach  and  intestines;  the  blad.hr;  and  the  Eemale 
generative  organs.  Of  course,  examination  of  the  urine  is  of  essential 
importance  in  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
other  parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  Digital  examination  per  rectum 
or  per  uaginam,  is  often  of  service  in  determining  the  conditions  of 
neighbouring  structures.  Bearing  in  mind  the  frequency  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  faces  in  the  intestine,  it  is  well  in  any  doubtful  case  to  take 
measures  to  empty  the  bowel  before  making  an  examination  through 
the  abdominal  wall. 

VII.  Operative  procedures.— Different  methods  coming  under  this  head 
are  now  frequently  practised  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases 
of  abdominal  disease.  The  most  simple  is  the  use  of  the  exploratory 
trochar  or  aspirateur,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  presence  and 
nature  of  fluid  within  the  abdomen.  In  certain  cases  abdominal  section 
is  called  for  as  a  mode  of  clinical  examination,  in  order  to  explore  the 
cavity  generally;  or  to  investigate  some  particular  organ. 

VIII.  Administration  of  an  anaesthetic. — This  procedure  is  not  un- 
commonly required  as  an  aid  in  carrying  out  other  methods  of  examina- 
tion ;  while  it  at  once  reveals  the  nature  of  the  so-called  phantom-tumour 
of  the  abdomen. 

Summary.— Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  chiefly  useful  in 
the  investigation  of  the  following  abnormal  conditions: — 1.  General 
enlargements.  2.  General  retraction  or  depression.  3.  Local  enlarge- 
ments, or  so-called  tumours;  including  enlargements  of  organs.  4.  Dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  organs ;  as  well  as  certain  changes  in  their  physical 
characters,  either  with  or  without  alteration  in  dimensions,  for  instance, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  5.  Pulsation,  associated  or  not  with  any  tumour. 
6.  Interference  with  the  abdominal  respiratory  movements  from  various 
causes. 

General  and  local  abdominal  enlargements  are  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, and,  therefore,  although  this  will  involve  some  repetition,  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  service  to  indicate  specially  the  course  of  investigation  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  points  to  be  observed,  in  conducting  physical 
examination  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of 
any  such  enlargement. 

I.  General  enlargements. — 1.  Examine  as  to  the  state  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  by  inspection  and  palpation,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  characters  of  the  umbilicus.  2.  Ascertain  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment, and  its  exact  form,  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  measurement. 
3.  Note  the  extent  of  the  abdominal  respiratory  movements,  by  the  same 
methods ;  and  observe  whether  they  give  rise  to  any  sensation  of 
fremitus.  4.  Manipulate  thoroughly  over  every  part  of  the  abdomen, 
in  order  to  determine  the  sensations  conveyed  as  to  smoothness  and 
regularity,  amount  of  resistance,  consistence,  gurgling,  etc.  5.  Observe 
specially  if  there  is  any  fluctuation- wave,  as  well  as  its  seat,  extent, 
and  facility  of  production.  6.  Percuss  carefully,  noting  the  sounds 
elicited  over  the  abdomen  in  different  parts,  and  the  sensations  conveyed 
to  the  fingers  during  the  act.  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  examine 
specially  for  hydatid-fremitus.  7.  Apply  the  stethoscope,  chiefly  to 
ascertain  whether  any  kird  of  friction-sound  cau  be  heard  during  the 
act  of  breathing  ;  if  there  are  any  of  the  sounds  usually  observed  in 
connection  with  a  pregnant  uterus  ;  or  if  a  pressure-murmur  is  audible 
over  either  iliac  artery.    8.  Having  examined  thus  far  as  the  patient  is 
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Win-  in  the  ordinary  position,  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  observe  the 
ISs  of  various  changes  of  posture,  especially  as  regard,  the  shape  of 
I     ,M  n  e n  ;  the  percussion-sounds;  and  any  fluctuation  winch  maybe 
.  en  If  after  this  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  it 

i  be  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  other  methods  of  examination, 
Particularly  examination  by  the  rectum  or  vagina ;  and  the  use  of  the 
Lpu-ateur  oieexploratory  trochar.    Of  course  the  urine  should  always 

b^I1ToSll^^Itseetents.-Manipulation  is  hy  far  the  most  important 
Lode  of  examination  which  can  be  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
Sized  abdominal  enlargements,  and  therefore  it  is  specially  necessary 
Kucate  the  sense  of  touch  for  these  cases.    1.  Any  ocal  change  m  the 
Ett    limited  oedema,  or  enlargement  of  veins  must  be  noted.    2.  A 
en  "oiT^amination  is  desirable,  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is  but 
one  tumour  or  more  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  they  are  separate 
or  connected.    The  further  remarks  will  apply  to  each  enlargement 
should  there  be  more  than  one.    3.  Ascertain  the  precise  situation  of 
the  tumour,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  following  points  :- 
a  Whether  t  extends  into  the  pelvis,    b.  If  it  is  median,  or  occupies  one 
or  other  side,  and  to  what  extent,    c.  If  it  can  be  traced  within  the 
mai-in  of  the  thorax ;  and  if  it  enlarges  the  lower -par  ;  of  this  cavity  or 
E   rs  the  intercostal  spaces  in  any  way.    d  Whether  it  corresponds  to, 
or  can  be  made  out  to  be  part  of  either  of  the  organs,    e.  Its  depth 
noti no-  whether  it  lies  in  the  abdominal  walls  ;  within  the  cavity  of  the 
Sdomeu  near  the  surface  ;  or  deep  down  near  the  spine.    4  Determine 
£v  palpation  the  dimensions  and  shape  as  nearly  as  possible  noting  par- 
tLSarly  the  form  of  the  margin  ;  if  this  is  well  o^^^ 
-the  outline  corresponds  to  that  of  any  abdominal  organ.    5   Heel  care 
fulh  over  the  surface  and  margins,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
^•e  smooth,  granular,  nodular,  or  lobular,  noticing  the  characters  of  any 
prominences  which  may  exist;  and  at  the  ^ X"  V°^olt 
consistence,  which  may  be  more  or  less  hard  and  firm  elastic  doughy, 
fluctuadn  '  etc.    It  is  important  to  observe  whether  the  sensations  are 
nnffo™  or  not  over  the  enlargement ;  and  if  any  ^"J*?™^ 
pressure  and  manipulation,  or  any  gurgling  or  grating  as thus  eh"tecL 
6.  Ascertain  whether  the  tumour  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  well  as ,  the 
degree  of  mobility,  by  manipulation,  and  m  connection  with  th ^spira- 
torv  movements.    7.  Should  there  be  any  pulsation  or  thrill,  the  exact 
S  ana  characters  of  each  must  be  noted.    8   Percussion  is  o  course 
most  valuable  in  bringing  out  sounds  and  tactile  sensations,  and  m  many 
cases  the  precise  limits  and  characters  of  an  enlargement  can «dy  be  made 
■out  in  this  way.    It  is  important  to  notice  whether  th e  resnlte  of _pei  cus- 
hion are  uniform  over  its  entire  surface  or  not     9.  A^*^"^?! 
times  useful,  especially  in  order  to  investigate  murmurs,  which ^maybe 
associated  with  the  tumour  itself,  or  are  the  consequence  of  ^  Pressure 
open  an  artery.    10.  The  posture  must  be  altered       m  the      e  ot 
genera,  enlargements,  and  *  'XctgVu^ion 
SSi.  or  oftU   signs  b^resent    11  With 

out  again  recapitulating  the  more  unusual  methods  of  oxa,  i  a  ton 
may  be  stated  that  either  or  all  of  them  may  be  called  foi  i  o  il  ttnl 
cases,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  is  most  desirable  that  tl  >  bowels 
Bhould  be  thoroughly  emptied  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and  enemata,  as 
collections  of  feezes  may  cause  much  obscunly,  and  not  uncommonly 
simulate  tumours  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  structure  of  great  importance  from  a  pathological 
and  cluneal  point  of  view,  and  it  has  of  late  years  attracted  much 
attention.  In  this  work,  however,  it  will  only  be  practicable  to  givl 
a  concise  account  of  its  morbid  conditions,  more  especially  as  they  occur 
in  medical  practice.  An  interesting  summary  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
peritoneum  is  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  Treves,  in  his  valuable  Lettsomian 
Lectures  for  1894,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  that  immediately 
follows. 


I.  ACUTE  PERITONITIS— ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OP 
THE  PERITONEUM. 

Pathology  and  iEtiology.— It  is  now  generally  believed  that  acute 
peritonitis  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  due  to  infective  processes, 
which  act  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Many  maintain  that  this  is 
invariably  the  case  ;  but  some  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  anon-infective 
form,  which  may  be  produced  by  mechanical,  thermal,  or  chemical 
irritants,  and  certain  other  causes.  Treves  evidently  inclines  to  the 
former  view,  and  in  his  etiological  classification  refers  the  cases 
mainly  to  infection  from  the  intestine,  and  infection  from  without. 
Such  infection  is  associated  usually  with  definite  micro-organisms,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  a  "  chemical  peritonitis,"  due  to  the 
action  of  the  chemical  products  of  these  organisms.  The  disease  depends 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  upon  "continuity  infection,"  which 
spreads  to  the  peritoneum  from  a  neighbouring'  tissue.  The  chief 
organism  which  comes  from  the  intestine  is  the  bacterium  coli  commune, 
and  it  is  often  the  only  one  present.  Other  infective  agents  of  this 
kind  include  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  staphylococci,  which  come 
from  without;  pneumococcus  rarely  ;  and  ama>ba?  coli  in  cases  associated 
with  dysentery.    Tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  tubercular  peritonitis. 

In  many  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  the  inflammation  is  obvionsly 
associated  with  the  presence  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  various  gross 
materials,  such  as  ascitic  fluid,  blood,  frecal  matters,  bile,  or  foreign 
bodies.  According  to  the  infective  theory  these  do  not  set  up  the 
process  by  simple  irritation,  but  they  either  directly  introduce  micro- 
organisms or  their  products  into  this  cavity ;  or  determine  their  passage 
from  the  intestinal  canal ;  or  afford  favourable  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  microbes  which  may  gain  access  into  the  peritoneum'. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  view  taken  of  the  pathology  of  acute  perito- 
nitis, it  is  still  practicable  to  divide  the  cases  into  certain  groups, 
according  to  their  more  evident  modes  of  origin  and  causation,  and  they 
may  be  thus  classified: — 1.  Traumatic.  This  form  may  arise  from  mere 
external  injury  to  the  abdomen;  penetrating  wounds;  rupture  by 
violence  of  internal  organs;  or  operative  procedures:  2.  Perforative. 
The  special  causes  of  this  important  group  of  cases  of  peritonitis  will  be 
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•i    ~A  lnfpr  on     3.  Peritonitis  from  direct  irritation  or 
separately  c°nBuW  later  om    6  r  £tonitia  assoclated  with 

extension.  Under  tin,  '^p?^  .  herni^  or  intestinal  obstruction ; 
various  diseases  of  abdo nnnal    isu. l*  J£  ^   morbid  deposits, 

^ration  o£  the  ^^^S^^JL^-^A  abscess  of  the 
Specially  acute  extension  through  the  diaphragm  in 

absorbent  gland,;  and ^ .icarditis.  4.  fi^ary.  This  term 
Tv\lPon:-  ntnfby  a  0  iSed  with  cases  in  which  peritonitis  occurs  as 
T  ST  manifest  on  or  complication  of  some  general  disease  or  con- 
*  local  °  mefc  ^ith  in  the  course  of  small-pox,  septicaemia, 

iifaon.  it  may  ^wersor  anthrax.    Secondary  peritonitis  has 

Usui*  ^l^^Ki,^  o-out,  Bright's  disease,  gonorrhoea, 
So  been  ^^.^'^X^g^oe  of  these  varieties  is  very 
F^Xe  te^l2S?Sndadon.  maybe  favourable  to 

questionable,  except  in  so  traceable  to  extension  from 

gac  enal  ^X^T^o^a^o.    Under  this  head  are 

parts  already  5 .  ^ »aj  *  ^  ^ 

ffiS?  «  attributed  to  cold  over-eating  or  drink- 
etiological  gioup,  uu.u  Their  reality  is  very  doubtful. 

hp**  ^^t^T^^^i&ag  in 'the  fernale 
b.  PuerpemZ  and °™ei  ^  ^  £eritonitis  is  really  a  septic  variety ; 

o  !th —ti  e  apparatus,  and  is  not  uncommonly  due  to  direct  exten 
oE  the  •-e"e^U^,^1i     tub'e     7.  Contagious.    Some  cases  of  peritonitis 
ptdfced by  Wag  d-ct?y  conveyed  from  one  individual 

,  auothe This  may  especially  happen  with  the  puerperal  variety.  It 
l;  be  mentioned  here  "that  peritonitis  has  ^J^f1^^ 
Prfits  of  sewer  o-as.  8.  Peritonitis  %n  new-born  infante,  lhis  class  01 
cSes las  been  found  to  be  comparatively  frequent,  and  may  result  from 
Sfection  horn  the  mother ;  extension  from  an  inflamed  erysipe  atous >,  or 
S^no^  nmbilious,  or  an  umbilical  hernia ;  or  rupture  of  the  boweL 
ft  nSJ-  be  mentioned  that,  except  at  this  early  period  of  life,  peritonitis 

"  W^h^dToVhrp^rgy  of  the  grave  symptoms  associated  with 
cal 'IbCe  clasXnder  tL  head  of  acute  pei.tonitis 
when  thev  end  fatally,  an  important  view  held,  with  which  liev  es  agiees, 
A  te  duefnotto^he  inflammation  of  ^~  ^r^ 
but  to  toxemia,  caused  by   micro-organisms  or  their  prod act s  £ 
many  instances  the  amount  of  inflammation  found  ^^^^Xb 
M  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  preceding  phenom jna^nd  Tx eves 
states  that  the  cases  in  which  suppuration  is  the  most  P1  °J°Q^d  ^e 
amongst  the  most  favourable  examples ,  c ^^^^Z^ 
acute  and  unfavourable  cases  are  those  whicii  snow  u 
matory  changes.    Another  view  entertained  is  ^J^™™^  ^ 
due  to  nervous  disturbance,  and  this  is  the  '^^^S^^ 
John  Malcolm.    Others  attach  importance  to  tl  0    enou inteiteience 

with  impo^nt  abdominal ^^^^t^^  in  a 
AnatDmxcal  Characters. -A  ;       1  "to  ^  ^ 

genera  way  by  s.m.lar  mefc  wifcllin  different  cases 

~  "^"T^^^^S^x^  a8  well  as  in  their  extent, 
vary  very  widely  in  then  degree  anan        ,  peritonitis  often 

Taking  a  eo^.rehens.ve  survey    t  n.aj^b e  8     c  j      i|jf  fcl 

^^ih™iTSgZT^  coils  of  intestines  touch, 

very  intense,  ana  is  most  mar*"1 
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The  subserous  tissue  and  the  muscular  coal  of  the  alimentary  canal  a 
often  much  sodden,  infiltrated,  and  softened.    The  lymph  tWh  ^ 
some  mstances  tolerably  firm,  matting  together  the  coils  of  nSSfi  1 
frequently  of  a  soft  non-organizable  nature,  and  fibrinous  flakes  J 

always  detached  an  abundance,  or  even  gelatinous-looki  masses  of  con 

siderable  size  may  be  observed.  In  some  instances  it  presents  a  .„•,••,  " 
appearance  The  effusion  is  as  a  rule  comparatively  small  in  quantS 
being  probably  prevented  from  accumulating  by  the  pressure  of  the 
abdominal  contents.  It  appears  also  that  its  situation  is  not  affected  bl 
gravity  ;  while  it  may  be  limited  by  adhesions.  Occasionally,  however 
a  very  large  inflammatory  effusion  collects  rapidly  in  the  peritoneum 
Ihe  fluid  is  always  more  or  less  flaky  and  turbid,  and  not  uncommonly" 
presents  a  greenish  and  almost  purulent  appearance,  or  is  actual]'- 
purulent  in  certain  cases,  being  then  often  offensive.  Sometimes  there 
is  an  admixture  of  blood.  Much  foetid  gas  is  frequently  present  in  the 
peritoneal  sac;  and  m  certain  cases  foreign  materials  of  different  kinds 
are  found  there.    Gangrene  is  occasionally  observed. 

Treves  states  that  the  exudation  associated  with  the  bacterium  coli 
commune  is  often  characteristic.  "The  fluid  is  at  first  clear  and 
greenish-looking.  It  then  becomes  greenish-yellow,  thin,  semi-opaque 
and  foul  smelling.  If  it  pass  on  to  suppuration,  the  pus  has  no  especial 
characters  except  that  it  is  frequently  offensive." 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  cases  of  peritonitis  have 
been  divided  into  general  and  local.    General  peritonitis  merely  implies 
that  the  disease  is  extensive,  for  the  membrane  is  rarely  involved  in  its 
entire  extent.    Local  peritonitis  may  merely  lead  to  a  limited  exudation  • 
to  a  fluid-effusion  bounded  by  lymph  or  adhesions  ;  or  to  a  purulent  col- 
lection.   It  may  subsequently  become  general.    In  relation  to  this  point 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  different  parts  of  the  peritoneum  are  found 
to  present  different  degrees  of  vulnerability  ;  and  the  following  important 
facts  were  brought  forward  by  Treves :— The  part  which  is  apparently 
most  sensitive  to  infection,  and  which  is  most  prone  to  rapidly  spread- 
ing and  diffuse  inflammation,  is  that  which  covers  the  small  intestine. 
The  parietal  peritoneum  is  not  so  susceptible,  and  is  not  so  apt  to 
assume  the  diffuse  and  low  form  of  inflammation.    The  morbid  changes 
in  peritonitis  are  more  marked  and  more  advanced  on  the  visceral 
layers  and  omentum  than  upon  the  parietal  part  of  the  membrane. 
Localized  peritonitis  and  encysted  exudations  are  comparatively  un- 
common in  the  area  occupied  by  the  small  intestine;  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  subphrenic  district  between  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm 
above  and  the  transverse  colon  below,  in  the  region  of  the  ctecum, 
especially  at  its  outer  side,  and  in  the  pelvis.    Localized  purulent  collec- 
tions are  uncommon  except  in  these  situations.    Over  the  liver  the  effect 
of  irritation  of  the  peritoneum  is  comparatively  feeble;  and  lesions  of 
this  organ  or  of  the  bile-passages  are  often  followed  by  a  peritonitis 
which  is  slow  and  moderate,  the  inflammation  being  of  a  wrholesome  1  yp< i, 
and  tending  to  the  formation  of  substantial  adhesions.    Local  forms  of 
peritonitis  have  received  special  names,  according  to  (lie  portion  of  the 
membrane  or  the  region  affected,  such  as  parietal,  omental,  subphrenic  or 
subdiaphragmatic,  hepatic,  and  pelvic.    Most  of  the  cases  usually  included 
under  the  term  perityphlitis  are  now  known  to  be  due  to  a  local  peritonitis. 

When  recovery  takes  place  after  acute  peritonitis,  thickenings,  bands 
of  adhesion,  or  more  extensive  agglutinations  foi  m,  which  subsequently 
are  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  trouble  or  danger. 
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*  a  iw  fecial  care  should  always  be  taken  in  making  a 
It  may  be  ™*edttg^ cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  as  well  as  in 

UfWem  exa^"a^ten  this  disease  is  present,  as  the  morbid  pro- 
pertormmg  operanons  when 

ducts  are  often  highly -  sen  g       itonitls  presents  cob- 

Symptoms:-lbe  dang &  J  already  intimated,  the 
fcerable  vanations  m  djerent         ,       ,  ^  rf  ti  to 

p-avity  of  the  gg^SStoTw  to  the  inflammatory  changes  found  after 
the  amount  ^  ^«  to  do  more  here  than  to  give  a  comprehen- 
t^  des  -^Hon  of  ?he  disease,  and  to  point  out  certain  important 

Pli-tie^^  very  much  on  the 

The   <•   '  .   X^hich  H  occurs.  Thus  it  may  start  from  a  condition 

anistances  under  which  it  occurs  j        the  patient  never 

of  shock  or  co  lapse  as  a   e^p  er aud  markedl,  as  indicated 

\  It  audit  may  te  severe  or  repeated  rigors,  speedily  followed  or 

by  distinct,  audit  may  oe  abdominaf  symptoms.  Or,  again,  the  ocal 
even  ac companie d  ^  ^  ftb  ^ ^  constltutlonal 

^urWe1 1 'ThetlTl  phenomena  of  the  disease  maybe  conveniently 

FrYlbSSS  »  -st  cases  a  prominent  symptom  in 

.0C  accompanied  with  marked  tenderness  and  superficial 

acute  peritonitis,  acc °£Pa*  *  h     tbe    ecaliarity  that  it  is  not,  as 

hjVTt ^be  locllid  at  firsf^t  is  commonly  referred  to  the  great 
a  rule,  to  be  locanzcu  <i  ,  QnnWnnentlv  it  often  spreads  over 
abdominal  nerve-centres  (Treves ^    ^  maxked  in  some  par- 

the  entire  surfac^h°t^e  1  ^  defiX  locL  trouble.  Its  intensity  and 
Ticular  region,  when  there  is  cleUmte  ^o  sometimes 

characters  vary  much    but ^  Any 

agonizing ;  and  hot,  J3™^     oonsicfe'rabiYi  such  as  that  induced  by 

t ^Tno^uT?  dtpCa  C  coughing',  vomiting,  deflation,  or 
change  of  posture  a  aeep  u        ,  e  tenderness  of  the 

At  first  there  is  often  complete  '"B^^rt^SSted  or  entirely 
the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements  are  F^1™^  and  it  4 
arrested.  In  certain  cases  retraction  of  tb e  ^Jomen  ccc  ^ 
said  that  this  maybe  extreme.  tTmjUy,  ^S^ymptom,  and  is 
within  a  short  period,  tympanites  ^^ig^SSSta^  ca»al 
often  excessive.  Other  phenomena  ■^*^^£^d  vomiting  ; 
are  complete  loss  of  appetite,  with  great th ,  st    nausea  ana  g, 

and  usually  constipation,  ^^^^^dton^omitiag  in 
be  contracted,  irritab  e   red,  s^ft  J ^   ^^  .t  symptoms  of  acute 

Tir'Iie-  *  +i,r.  nntient  in  acute  peritonitis  is  often 

^;.,.-aZ.-The  appearance  o       c    a  n    «  n  1       ^   of  evidcnt 

highly  characterise.  Ihe .  face  y«jenta  P    ^  ^  ^ 

suffering  and  grave  constitutional  unwind, 
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features  being  drawn  and  pinched.    There  is  murh  m   *  *• 

general  uneasiness  and  restlessness  hnt  t  mn,-    <  Prostration,  with 

about,  the  patient  keeps  ZZ$  p^rfe    ,/  t  1  °  52    "  f™* 

and  instinctively  assumes  n            ♦    • \-           '  dread  oJ  Pail 

which  is  a  grave  Se  of  Tints  &ret,n,f8  I*  ?s  abnormal  for  days, 
ranging  from  100  to  lV ?  J r, 8  if  P^S6  18  ?creased  in  frequency 

1  hystcal  examination  of  the  abdomen  will  reveal    the  n™^K™. 

Course  and  Terminations.— Peritonitis  is  a  very  fatal  disease  death 
oj  zne  aspect  of  the  features;  cold,  clammy  sweats  -  coldness  of  th* 
SnT  r%rlfm  Jf^dy  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregult  pX  The 

CdVa™° Tit611  CearS'S°metimeS  "^^7!  andthJtympamt 
aZeZd   i-P  ^^^e?  large  quantities  of  a  dark  fluid  con  Lining 
aiteiecl  blood  are  expelled  from  the  stomach  a,nd  bowels  without  mv 
£n  0tl:  !7-P^«  feguently  set  in,  but  it'inteltt  may 
remain  clear  almost  to  the  last.    Occasionally  death  seems  to  result 

sZShJTZTm%  Sh0uk!  —  7takeyplace,  ^rTS . ^gradual 
Irl .  a  favon^hfi  ^mPt0mS'+tnd  nmon?  tlle  ^ief  signs  of  improvement 
aw  a  favourable  change  in  the  expression;  increase  in  the  force  and 

uantTtvlf  ti^V  ^  V  °f  C0nf^>  -d  incxtse  in  the 
quantity  of  urme  Peritonitis  is  said  to  terminate  occasionally  by 
mm,  with  critical  discharges,  but  this  must  be  an  extremely ^rare 

Varieties. -The  description  just  given  applies  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
cases  of  more  or  less  general  peritonitis .    It  happens,  ho  vever  not 

absent.    Thus  m  certain  forms  there  may  be  no  vomiting  whatever- 

actual  .1?" Xf  °VS  "'.  s'mi"  insta»ces  —  1.V  overcome,  or  there  is 
actual  diarrhoea.  S?metimes  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  are  absolutely 
laten  romhrsttolast.  whi,!,  maybe  due  to  the  mental  condiSoTotthe 
El  "'  /r('  l!lv^ably.  In  other  instances  it  runs  an  extremely 
£S symptoms  being  evidently  of  a  sept  ic  nature  ;  or  those  in- 
dicative oi  the  "typhoid  state"  may  speedily  develop.  Special  varieties, 
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as  the  perforative  and  ptierperal,  present  their  own  peculiar  features.  In 
joeal  peritonitis  the  pain  and  tenderness  tend  to  he  correspondingly 
limited ;  other  ahdominal  symptoms  are  not  likely  to  be  so  pronounced ; 
the  phenomena  of  inflammatory  fever  are  common  when  the  peritonitis 
is  of  a  plastic  nature,  or  when  it  leads  to  a  localized  collection  of  pus  ;  and 
physical  signs  of  these  conditions  may  be  detected.  A  peritonitis  which 
begins  locally  may,  however,  subsequently  become  general.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  not  uncommonly  occur  as 
complications  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  these  will  modify  the  clinical 

^  Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  acute 
peritonitis  being  latent,  should  there  be  any  condition  present  likely  to 
originate  this  disease.    In  some  instances  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  septic  condition,  except  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
-It  occurs.  The  principal  affections  presenting  abdominal  symptoms  from 
which  it  has  to  be  distinguished  are  cramp  or  colic ;  muscular  rheu- 
matism of  the  abdominal  walls  ;  enteritis  ;  enteralgia  and  other  neuralgic 
paint" nl  affections  within  the  abdomen ;  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  renal 
calculus;  and  certain  cases  of  hysteria,  attended  with  tympanites  and 
other  local  symptoms  closely  simulating  peritonitis.    The  diagnosis  is 
founded  on  :— 1.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  to  the  exciting  cause  and 
mode  of  onset.     2.  The  aspect  of  the  patient,  which  usually  suggests 
grave  constitutional  disturbance  in  peritonitis,  while  there  is  no  evidence 
of  hysteria.    3.  The  posture  of  the  patient,  and  state  of  absolute  rest 
as  regards  the  body.    4.  The  local  symptoms,  especially  the  severity  and 
characters  of  the  pain ;  marked  superficial  hypersesthesia  and  tender- 
ness; vomiting;  and  constipation.    5.  The  physical  signs,  as  evidenc- 
ing much  tympanites,  with  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  and 
possibly  the  presence  of  lymph.    6.  The  existence  of  more  or  less 
pyrexia,  often  accompanied  with   special    characters    of    the  pulse, 
tongue,  and  urine.     7.  The  progress  of  the  case.     Local  peritonitis 
is  usually  readily  diagnosed  by  the  associated  symptoms  and  objective 
eigns.  . 

Prognosis— Acute  peritonitis  is  always  a  highly  dangerous  affection, 
but  its  gravity  differs  materially  according  to  its  cause.  Perforative  peri- 
tonitis is  extremely  fatal ;  and  next  in  order  of  danger  come  the  puerperal 
varietv,  and  those  cases  which  are  associated  with  pyamiia  and  other  forms 
of  blood-poisoning.  Traumatic  and  local  varieties  are  much  less  serious. 
Among  the  unfavourable  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  those  indicative 
<rf  septicaemia  ;  of  the  typhoid  state,  with  low  nervous  phenomena  :  and 
great  dyspnoea.  The  condition  of  the  pulse  will  be  a  guide  in  determin- 
ing the  prognosis.  The  duration  of  fatal  cases  may  vary  from  twenty- 
fonr  or  forty-eight  hours  to  three  or  four  weeks,  but  they  do  not  often 
extend  beyond  a  week.  .  ... 

Treatment.— No  exact  rules  for  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis 
can  be  laid  down,  as  the  management  of  this  disease  has  to  be  materially 
modified  under  different  circumstances,  and  it  will  only  be  practicable 
to  give  general  instructions  on  the  subject.  It  must  be  premised  that 
any  cause  which  is  setting  up  or  intensifying  peritonitis  must  be  at 
once  removed,  if  possible,  and  should  be  carefully  sought  for  in  doubtful 
cases.  The  main  indications  for  treatment  are  to  procure  rest,  for  the 
affected  parts;  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  process  and  promote  the 
Absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products  ;  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  treat  symptoms  ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  operative  measures 
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Sffi-^  hldiCati°nS  «  «*  *  the  following 

to  employ  a  cradfe  or  other  n  +T  ?  I''1  ,nv-  ,  1  oft^  desirable 
bedclothes  from  the    bll  PT      n  °"  ^  weight  of  the 

the  hands  covered  To  that  the  ™«  ^W0°"ei1  Jac*e*  be  worn,  and 

the  bed,  and  move  them  about  ^1,  'TV'  °  "  n  t°'<"'1'  his  arms 
careful  attention  n  cases  of  t  recluires  the 

may  be  given  with  advantage  at  more  o'r  less  fluent  rnterv^The 

leiieve  thust.    Some  patients  prefer  something  warm,  and  then  Treves 

Oeel  tea  at  a  like  temperature.  He  also  states  that  "very  often  weit 
relief  is  given  by  allowing  a  fairly  copious  draught  of  flm^  which  is 
•soon  rejected  and  which-as  it  were,  by  washing  out  the  s tomach-' 
leaves  the  patient  for  awhile  infinitely  comforted"  Iniections  of  fluM 
into  the  rectum  may  be  useful  in  relieving  thirst.    When  Srhoea  is 

STed'-Tu  t  fl°VVe,S  "  +aCtiDg  free'^  r6Ctal  Ceding  cauioTb 
adopted,  but  m  these  cases  the  stomach  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  irritable 
so  that  nutriment  and  stimulants  can,  with  due  care,  be  administered  by 
the  mouth    as  they  may  in  other  cases  where  vomiting  is  not  present 
Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  mouth,  to  see  that  tTs  S 
cleansed,  and  the  tongue  kept  moist.  piopeny 
2   The  removal  of  blood  by  venesection,  or  by  the  application  of  a  laro-e- 
number  of  leeches  over  the  abdomen,  is  a  measure  which  has  been  3 

subdue  ti;;1?"1  m?h<3  treatment  °f  Perito^s,  in  order  to  check  or 
subdue  the  inflammatory  process,  and  certainly  it  seems  to  be  more 
serviceable  in  this  than  m  other  serous  inflammations  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  bleeding  is  absolutely  contra-indicated,  so- 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case  must  be  careful!  y 
considered  before  having  recourse  to  this  treatment.     It  is  when  a 
plastic  or  localized  peritonitis  occurs  in  a  healthy,  strono-  and  plethoric 
subject  that  withdrawal  of  blood  is  indicated,  and  then  only  in  the  early 
stages.    When  the  disease  is  of  a  septic  nature  ;  if  the  patient  is  weak 
either  constitutionally  or  from  any  pre-existing  illness  ;  or  if  the  in- 
flammatory process  is  advanced,  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  take  away 
any  blood.    Ihe  balance  of  evidence  is  opposed  to  bleeding  in  pnerperal 
peritonitis.    Ihe  application  of  leeches  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  prefer- 
able to  venesection,  the  number  employed  varying  from  6  to  10  20  30 
or  even  more  in  appropriate  cases. 

Mercurial ization,  by  means  of  calomel  administered  with  opium  is 
another  very  common  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  cases  of  peritonitis, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  useless,  or  even  injurious,  in  this  as  in' 
other  serous  inflammations.  Opium  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
remedy  of  great  value  in  acute  peritonitis,  for  various  purposes;  and  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill— £>t.  ±-\ j.  repeated  every  two,  three,  0) 
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four  hours.  Recording  to  circumstances.  The  present  tendency,  howler 
Unst  the  use  of  this  drug,  and  Treves  advises  to  give  as  little  as 
possible  Hypodermic  iniection  of  morphine  is  often  decidedly  useful, 
fo  avert  death  from  shock  in  the  early  stages  of  certain  cases,  but  more 
Z rticularly  to  relieve  pain,  but  it  must  also  be  employed  with  dis- 
KtaTft  the  really  septic  forms  but  very  little  morphine  is  called 
tl  often  none  at  all  (Treves).  Quinine  m  full  doses  has  been 
recommended  in  low  forms  of  peritonitis.  Aconite,  veratrum  vmde, 
and  digitalis  have  also  been  employed  in  some  varieties  of  the  disease, 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  but  these 
are  dangerous  drugs  in  such  cases.  . 

3  Local  amplications  over  the  abdomen  are  often  of  decided  value  in 
peritonitis,  such  as  hot  linseed-meal  poultices,  anodyne  or  turpentine 
fomentations,  spongio-piline,  or  sinapisms.  The  application  of  cold  to 
the  abdomen,  by  means  of  compresses  frequently  changed;  flannels 
dipped  in  iced  water;  or  the  ice-bag,  has  been  recommended  by  different 
writer  In  the  more  advanced  stages  a  blister  might  be  benefacial  m 
some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  absorption  of  inflammatory 
products,  especially  when  localized. 

4  The  chief  symptoms  requiring  attention  m  acute  peritonitis  are 
pain:    thirst;   vomiting;    tympanites;    constipation    or   diarrhcea  ; 
dyspnoea  ;  and  those  indicative  of  septicaamia,  adynamia,  or  the  typnoitt 
state     Thirst  has  been  already  sufficiently  alluded  to.    Sickness  might 
possibly  be  controlled  by  small  quantities  of  an  effervescent  mixture 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  morphine  ;  or  by  creasote  m  drop  doses. 
Tympanites  is  best  relieved  usually  by  enemata  of  turpentine,  or  by  the 
passage  of  a  long  tube  per  rectum ;  washing  out  the  stomach  has  been 
found°useful  in  some  instances.    Puncture  of  the  colon  with  a  minute 
trochar  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  extreme  cases,  if  other  measures  tail. 
With  reo-ard  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  the  rule  has  for  a  long  period 
been  generally  recognized  that  aperients  are  to  be  absolutely  avoided  m 
aeute°peritonitis,  although  at  one  time  they  were  employed  m  the 
routine  treatment  of  this  disease.    Lawson  Tait  has,  however,  revived 
the  use  of  these  agents  under  particular  circumstances,  and  is  supported 
by  Treves,  the  object  being  to  empty  the  intestines  of  micro-organisms 
and  their  products,  as  well  as  of  other  chemical  substances  which  are 
liable  to  cause  general  septic  intoxication.    They  are,  therefore,  really 
intended  rather  for  the  treatment  of  certain  conditions  with  which 
peritonitis  happens  to  be  associated.    As  Treves  states,  aperients  are  ot 
no  avail  in  established  general  peritonitis ;  they  are  useless  in peptic 
peritonitis,  and  dangerous  in   true  perforative  peritonitis.  bhould 
diarrhoea  demand  any  treatment,  it  would  be  best  to  give  a  starch  and 
opium  enema.    The  other  symptoms  mentioned  must  be  dealt  with  on 
ordinary  principles. 

;>.  The  questions  relating  to  operative  procedures  in  cases  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis have  now  come  into  conspicuous  prominence.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, entirely  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  for  most  valuable  information 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Ireves  s 
lectures. 
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n^^^^^^  ^  -action  with  the  peritonea,  are 
as  a  definite  ^S^^^^^^1^J^^ 
or  more  acute  attacks      2    Aft  Vj  -As  a  sequel  of  one 

S.  In  connection  ^thohrLf^L  ^i^  Paracentesis  for  ascites, 
cirrhosis  or  cancel  of  toe  W,  T*  abdomlna  organs,  such  as 
testines  ;  or  wXabdoJ I        '  ulcer  °f  the  stomach  °*  m- 


described  as  thickening  ox  ^pe„W„S  2ffi?£ 

rnaatlnrto::  hSi°T;!in  °f  bandS'  °r  °f  oTlet 

of  fluid  whihf  1  °rganS ;  accumulafcion  of  a  variable  amount 
oi  fluid,  which  ranges  from  mere  serum  to  actual  pus    or  contains  an 

isions6  Is     d'        ?  aSUa%  C°nEined  Withi*  "o^i 

aanesions.  In  some  cases  large  masses  of  organized  lymph  are  seen  and 

much  pigment  is  often  present.     The  evidences  o/Zon^c  pStoSs 

symptoms.— In  some  cases  there  are  no  clinical  signs  of  chronic  oeri 
onitis  whatever,  or  only  such  as  are  very  obscure?  in  other  merely 
physical  Slgns  are  observed.    When  present  the  symptoms  include  Prions 

l^i  ro^^V11  t]Vbdom-;  disturbance  of  the  I™ 
canal,  sometimes  evidences  of  pressure  ;  with  generally  more  or  less  con- 

2av  ITel:    °rdei)    ^dr.iDal  easiness  or  more  or  less  actual  paSi 

oo  oftn  Sinr106  ',WhlCh'  bV?Yai'  iS  B6Ver  SeYere'  Hablet0  come  and 
fs a  of  f'  ^    1DCreaSed  V  ShakiD»  the  b0CV'    Sometimes  there 

Lnl  T  1  f0l;eneSS  °r  heat-     Teuderness  is  common,  beino- 

f  eque  itly  more  marked  m  particular  spots.  The  digestive  organs  are 
generally  dis  urbed  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  is  due  £ 
the  peritonea  condition  or  to  other  causes.  Chronic  peritonitis  does 
however  tend  to  give  rise  to  constipation;  and  bands  of  adhesion  may 
Jead  to  absolute  mtestmal  obstruction.  In  chronic  tubercular  peritonitis 
diarrhoea  is  common,  owing  to  intestinal  ulceration.  Occasionally 
jaundice,  ascites,  or  anasarca  of  the  legs  are  observed,  as  the  result  of 
pressure.  More  or  less  emaciation ;  a  dry  and  harsh  skin  ;  occasional 
pyrexia,  tending  towards  a  hectic  type;  and  other  general  .symptoms  often 
indicate  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these 
are  m  most  cases  chiefly  due  to  the  condition  with  which  the  peritonitis 
is  associated. 

Physical  examination  is,  as  a  rule,  of  little  or  no  service  in  detecting 
limited  adhesions,  but  it  often  yields  important  information  in  cases  of 
pronounced  and  more  or  less  general  chronic  peritonitis.  1.  The  abdomen 
is  liable  to  be  enlarged,  and  this  may  have  first  attracted  the  patient's 
attention.  The  enlargement  is  seldom  very  great ;  it  is  usually  regular 
in  shape,  though  not  always  quite  symmetrical,  and  there  may  be  an 
appearance  of  ilattening  in  front.  2.  The  tactile  sensations  are  seldom 
unitorm  over  the  entire  surface.    Fluctuation  may  be  detected  in  parts, 
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but  only  indistinctly  ;  while  it  is  often  very  limited,  or  is  felt  m  unusual 
Stations,  owing  to  the  fluid  being  enclosed  in  Jocular  spaces.  In  other 
regions  there  may  be  a  more  firm  and  solid  sensation,  or  even  distinct 
Sths  arc  felt  sometimes.  The  abdomen  may  be  curiously  movable 
&  a  whole  3.  Dulness  is  frequently  very  extensive  owing  to  the 
Krangement  of  the  flaid,  and  it  may  lie  chiefly  m  front  Tn  some 
Stances  tympanitic  and  dull  sounds  are  heard  over  contiguous  and 
irrecnilar  spots  There  may  be  a  sense  of  much  resistance  on  percussion, 
t  Friction-fremitiis  and  friction-sound  can  sometimes  be  detected  during 
fcreathing/  5.  Change  of  pasture  frequently  produces  little  or  no  effect,, 
on  account  of  the  fluid  being  loculated. 

Treatment.— The  main  indication  m  most  cases  is  to  treat  the  conshtu- 
al  state  with  which  chronic  peritonitis  is  associated,  by  means  of  cod- 
liver  oil  tonics,  mild  ferruginous  preparations,  light  nutritious  diet,  a 
suitable  climate,  and  proper  hygienic  conditions.  Iodide  of  potassium 
or  iodide  of  iron  may  be  tried  internally,  with  the  view  of  removing  the 
inflammatory  products ;  as  well  as  local  counter-irritation  over  the 
abdomen,  especially  by  means  of  iodine  liniment  or  ointment  This- 
reo-ion  should  be  covered  with  cotton- wool  and  well  bandaged.  I  have 
known  considerable  benefit  follow  in  simple  cases  from  systematic  pres- 
sure, obtained  by  carefully  bandaging  the  abdomen.  .  Pain  and  con- 
stipation must  be  relieved  by  the  usual  means,  but  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  living  opium,  and  also  in  administering  strong  purgatives. 
Hot-air  or  vapour  baths  may  be  useful  if  the  peritoneum  contains  much 
fluid  It  may  become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  paracentesis  ;  and  in 
tubercular  peritonitis  laparotomy  is  now  not  uncommonly  practised,  often 
aided  by  washing  out  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  with  antiseptics,  or 
by  drainage. 

III.  MORBID  GROWTHS  IN  THE  PERITONEUM. 

The  most  important  morbid  formations  met  with  in  the  peritoneum 
are  tubercle  and  cancer.  Hydatids  are  occasionally  found  ;  and  very 
rarelv  tumours  of  other  kinds.  The  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  especially 
the  omentum,  frequently  enclose  a  great  quantity  of  fat. 

Tubercle  occurs  in  the  peritoneum,  either  over  limited  patches  corre- 
sponding to  intestinal  ulcers;  as  a  part  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  ;  or 
extensively,  secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  parts.  _ 

Cancer  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  encephaloid  or  colloid 
the  omentum  being  a  comparatively  frequent  seat  of  the  last-mentioned 
variety.    Usually  the  peritoneum  is  involved  secondarily,  by  extension 
from  one  of  the  abdominal  organs,  but  in  rare  instances  it  is  affected 

primarily  and  solely.  .  .         ,  ■ 

These  morbid  growths  tend  to  originate  ascites,  or  acute  or  chronic 
peritonitis,  and  it  is  to  these  conditions  that  their  local  symptoms  arc 
Mainly  dne.  Sometimes  fluid  collects  with  extreme  rapidity  in  cancer 
There  will  also  probably  be  more  or  less  general  symptoms.  In  cases  ot 
chronic  tuberculosis,  the  omentum  is  often  drawn  up  into  a  firm, 
flattened  mass,  lying  across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  can  be 
felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  ,     .    ,    .  ,  m. 

Colloid  in  the  omentum  yields  the  following  physical  signs  :— 1.  The 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  be  very  great,  but  is  wanting  m 
uniformity;  the  umbilicus  appears  stretched,  but  not  everted  usually, 
although  it  may  be  pushed  out  considerably.    2.  Firm  irregular  masses 
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cam  generally  be  felt,  and  even  if  fluid  is  present  fl.Wn  r  • 
indistinct.  3.  Dulness  is  usimllv  oli,.;  I"  ^tnt,  fluctuation  is  very 
the  abdomen.  4.  Change  TvoLt  }  ,  xU"'slve>  ovei'  front  of 
much  fluid  present  5  'f  hP  J  ,  Produces  no  effect,  unless  there  is 
-vay  a  l^JsluLstS^TH  ^oratory  trochar rna.v  bring 
cha/ged  by  vonfiting,  or/^'J^  *  S,milar  flmd  18  ~nally  dis? 

IV.  ABDOMINAL  PERFORATIONS  AND  RUPTURES.  | 

in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  it  will  be  convenient  to  indicate the ohM 
^^Xl^S:^  P^t chapter, as  the£rtntm 
iEtiology  and  Pathology.— The  principal  structures  which  are 
liable  to  give  way  and  the  pathological  conditions  which  cause -the  e 
lesions,  may  be  thus  summarized  .-1.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or 
in  es  mes  from  withm,  especially  in  connection  with  ulceration  or the 
resulting  cicatrices;  gangrene;  cancer  very  rarely;  the  action  of  cono 
sive  poisons,  especially  on  the  stomach  ;  or  mechanical  Satior and 
destruction,  particularly  by  foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without  but 
sometimes  merely  by  hardened  feces,  worms,  or  gall-stones     The  an 

KtrfSfTVT*  ^  ^PeCia,%  b0rne  hl  m™d  aS  a  frequent  sSt 
tfeW        pi„!l?  U'ef  °,  ^  a^ucf«.  ^clatid-cyst,  or  soft  cancer  in 
the  hvei .    3.  Perforation  of  the  gall-bladder,  either  by  gall-stones  which 
have  caused  ulceration  ;  by  the  distoma  hepaticum ;  or  as  a  result  of 
«ancer.  4.  Rupture  of  the  spleen,  from  extreme  general  enlarged  and 
softening,  a  broken  down  infarct,  or  an  abscess.    5.  Various  ruptures  in 
connection  With  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.    6.  Bursting  of  any 
accumulation  m  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney";  of  °an  abscess  or     st  in  this 
organ ;   or  of  the  bladder  from  over-distension.    7.  Bursting  of  an 
■abscess  unconnected  with  any  organ;  or  of  enlarged  and  softened 
absorbent  glands.    8.  Rupture  of  an  aneurism.    9.  Perforation  of  a 
hollow  viscusfrom  without,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  its  coats  by  some 
solid  tumour.    10.  Bursting  of   a  localized  peritoneal  accumulation. 
11.  Very  exceptionally  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  with  escape  of  some 
fluid-collection  from  the  chest  into  the  abdominal  cavity     12  Rapture 
of  a  greatly  dilated  receptaculum  chyli,  as  an  extremely  rare  event 

these  lesions  usually  occur  without  any  immediate  exciting  cup.-, 
but  certain  of  them  maybe  brought  on  by  some  mechanical  disturbance 
such  as  vomiting,  coughing,  or  laughing;  straining  at  stool ;  or,  in  the 
ease  of  ulceration  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  indulging  in  excess  of 
irritating  articles  of  food,  or  in  such  articles  as  cause  much  flatulent 
distension. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  perforation  or  rupture  may  take  place 
into  different  parts,  and  the  pathological  consequences  will  vary  accord- 
ingly. 1.  Most  frequently  the  opening  communicates  with  the  peri- 
toneum, into  which  foreign  matters  are  poured  more  or  less  freely, 
exciting  perforative  peritonitis,  severe  and  rapid  in  proportion  to  the' 
quantity  and  irritant  or  septic  nature  of  the  materials  thus  introduced 
into  the  sac;  the  perforation  may,  however,  be  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
i  he  results  are  correspondinglylocalized.  2.  Sometimes  the  opening  takes 
place  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  certain  parts  within  the  abdomen,  local 
inflammation,  ending  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  being  set  up  in  this 
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Structure  :i  Not  uncommonly  one  hollow  organ  forms  an  adhesion 
kith  another,  and  when  perforation  occurs,  a  communication  is 
Established  between  the  two  viscera  ;  or  it  may  unite  with  a  solid  organ, 
and  when  perforation  is  completed,  this  organ  may  make  up  for  the 
deficiency,  and  thus  prevent  serious  consequences,  4  Union  may  be  set 
up  with  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  ultimately  an  opening  is  formed  on 

the  external  surface.  '  . 

Symptoms.— From  the  facts  just  stated  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
svmptoms  indicating  abdominal  perforation  must  differ  considerably,  and 
there  may  be  none  at  all,  or  death  may  take  place  almost  instantaneously, 
Ls  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism.    As  a  rule  there  have  been  previous 
clinical  evidences  of  some  morbid  condition  in  connection  with  which  the 
legion  occurs.    Presuming  the  perforation  to  be  sudden  and  of  any 
extent    and  that  the  communication  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity'  this  event  is  usually  indicated  by  a  sudden  intense  pam  at  the 
se  u  of  rapture,  often  of  a  burning  character,  which  spreads  rapidly  over 
the  abdomen,  being  sometimes  attended  with  a  feeling  as  if  something 
were  pourino-  out ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  the  ordinary  signs 
of  more  or  less  collapse  or  shock,  and  death  may  speedily  ensue  from 
this  cause,  or  from  hemorrhage.    The  abdomen  rapidly  swells  up,  and 
-as  collects  in  the  peritoneum,  causing   extreme   tympanites,  with 
other  peculiar  signs.    Should  the  patient  rally,  acute  peritonitis  will 
probablv  be  speedily  set  up,  the  course  of  which  is  usually  very  rapid, 
and  the  termination  fatal  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  though  recent 
experience  has  proved  that  operative  interference  gives  a  more  hopeful 
prospect  under  certain  circumstances.    If  the  perforation  takes  place 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  there  will  be  signs  of  local  inflammation,  fol- 
lowed by  abscess;  with  general  pyrexia.    The  attacks  of  sudden  pam 
and  collapse  may  be  repeated,  this  probably  indicating  either  extension 
of  the  perforation,  or  the  occurrence  of  fresh  lesions. 

Diagnosis.— If  auy  morbid  condition  is  known  to  exist  which  might 
lead  to  abdominal  perforation,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  local  and 
general  symptoms  just  indicated  would  justify  the  diagnosis  of  this  unto- 
ward event,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  case  would  probably  soon 
clear  up  any  doubt.  Should  there  have  been  no  previous  evidence  or 
knowledge  of  such  a  condition,  however,  there  is  often  much  obscurity, 
but  perforation  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  urgent  abdominal 
svmptoms  set  in,  accompanied  with  signs  of  collapse  or  shock. 
"  Prognosis.— This  is  always  exceedingly  grave,  but  the  termination 
is  not  invariably  fatal.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
patient ;  the  cause  of  the  perforation  ;  the  structure  into  which  it  takes 
place ;  its  seat  and  extent ;  the  treatment  adopted ;  and  other  circum- 

Treatment.— In  any  case  of  abdominal  perforation  the  patient  must 
be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and  this  applies  still  more  emphatically  to  the 
organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  In  the  case  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  there  should  be  complete  abstinence  from  food  by  the  mouth, 
and  only  small  nutrient  enemata  administered,  or  nutrient  suppositories 
might  be  used.  Opium  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  are  the 
great  remedies  for  counteracting  shock,  relieving  pam,  and  checking 
peristaltic  action.  Collapse  must  also  be  treated  by  free  administration 
of  stimulants,  which,  if  the  alimentary  canal  is  affected,  must  be  given 
by  enemata;  the  application  of  heat  to  the  extremities;  and  the  use 
of  sinapisms.    Hot  fomentations  may  be  applied  over  the  abdomen. 
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Wis  by  means  o    aperients.    Operative  interference  s  ca  led  for 
suitable  cases,  and  has  recently  given  promising  results.  * 

V.  ASCITES.-DROPSY  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

miolop  -Ascites  is  merely  a  localized  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum 
and  the  chief  causes  from  which  it  may  result  are 1.-1.  Pressure  unon 
the  branches  oi  the  portal  vein  within  the  liver,  especially  from  c  ^ 
and  other  forms  of  chronic  contraction;  or  from  infiltrated  clncer 
2  Pressure  upon  the  portal  trunk  in  the  fissure  outside  the  liver     It  s 
from  this  cause  that  ascites  is  most  frequently  associated  with  many 
diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cancer,  albuminoid  disease,  hydatids  Z 
abscess  ;  either  projections  from  the  organ  pressing  on  the  vein,  oi  the 
glands  m  the  portal  fissure  being  simultaneously  affected.  Inflammatory 
thickening  from  peri-hepatitis ;  any  tumour  in  the  vicinity  •  or  11 
aneurism  may  also  cause  pressure  on  the  portal  trunk.    3  Internal 
obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  by  a  thrombus.    4.  Pressure  upon  the 
interior  vena  cava,  after  it  receives  the  hepatic  trunk.    5.  Cardiac  or 
pulmonary  diseases  obstructing  the  venous  circulation,  which  in  time 
originate  organic  changes  in  the  liver.    6.  Renal  disease.    7.  Chronic 
peritonitis  ;   or  morbid  formations  in  the  peritoneum,  these  probablv 
origmatmg  dropsy  chiefly  by  causing  pressure  upon  the  smaller  vessels 
or  even  upon  veins  of  some  size.  8.  Exposure  to  cold  ;  suppression  of  dis- 
charges or  of  chronic  skin-diseases;  and  other  causes  which  may  lead 
to  internal  active  congestion.    The  reality  of  this  class  of  causes  is  very 
questionable  ;  but  cases  of  ascites  Lave  been  attributed  to  them  Not 
uncommonly  more  than  one  cause  is  accountable  for  this  condition 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  quantity  of  dropsical  fluid  which  un- 
collect m  the  peritoneum  varies  extremely,  but  it  not  infrequently 
amounts  to  two  gallons  or  more.  It  distends  and  macerates  the  tissues 
m  proportion  to  its  amount.  In  characters  it  is  usually  in  the  main 
watery  in  consistence ;  clear  and  transparent;  colourless  or  faintly 
yellow;  and  alkaline  m  reaction,  or  very  rarely  neutral  or  acid.  It 
may  be  yellow,  milky  or  chylous,  turbid,  dirty-lookino-,  stained  with  bile 
or  blood,  gelatinous,  or  mixed  with  soft  fibrinous  masses.  The  composi- 
tion of  ascitic  fluid  is  far  from  uniform,  but  generally  it  contains  much 
albumin  ;  occasionally  it  yields  fibrin,  urea^  or  cholesterin.  Ascites 
tends  to  displace  or  compress  the  abdominal  structures,  as  well  as  those 
within  the  chest.    The  heart  may  be  considerably  raised. 

Symptoms.— The  only  symptoms  directly  due  to  ascites  are  those 
dependent  upon  the  physical  effects  of  the  fluid.    There  is  more  or 
less  discomfort  and  sense  of  fulness,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity;  or 
aching  maybe  felt  in  the  loins.    Digestive  disturbances  are  common, 
flatulence  and  constipation  being  often  prominent  symptoms,  and  some- 
times  vomiting   takes  place.     Owing  to  interference  with  (he  dia- 
phragm, dyspnoea  is  likely  to  be  complained  of,  and  may  lie  urgent,  being 
much  increased  often  by  flatulence,  and  by  the  rem  indent  posture. 
The  heart's  action  may  also  be  disturbed,  as  evidenced  by  palpitation, 
irregularity,  or  sometimes  a  tendency  to  syncope.    Anasarca  of  the  legs 
is  liable  to  follow  ascites,  resulting  from  pressure  by  the  fluid  on  the 
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i  '  rior  vena  cava.  Sooner  or  later  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  wall 
become  enlarged.  When  ascites  is  caused  by  direct  pressure  on  this 
Vein,  of  coarse  anasarca  of  the  legs  is  observed  simultaneously  with,  or 
even  before  the  peritoneal  dropsy.  Albuminuria  may  be  induced  by 
juvssure  on  the  renal  veins,  the  urine  being  also  concentrated  and 
deficient  iu  quantity.    The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh. 

Physical  Signs. — These  require  careful  consideration,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  but  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  present.  1.  The  skin  usually  appears 
stretched  and  thinned  to  a 'variable  degree,  smooth,  shining,  or  presenting 
nalbicantes;  the  superficial  veins  are  often  enlai-gecl;  and  the  um- 
bilicus is  stretched,  everted  or  pouched  out,  or  finally  obliterated.  2.  The 
abdomen  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  in  some  cases  enormously ;  quite 
svmmetrical ;  and  of  a  rounded  form,  though  it  tends  to  bulge  in  the 
flanks  or  in  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  patient.  The  greatest  circumference  is  about  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  abdomen ;  the  thorax 
appears  small  and  depressed,  and  its  lower  margin  may  be  everted,  or 
the  ensiform  cartilage  is  sometimes  bent  sharply  up.  Usually  a  history 
can  be  obtained  that  the  enlargement  commenced  below  ;  and  that  it 
increased  steadily,  though  slowly  in  most  cases.  3.  Abdominal  respi- 
ratory movements  are  frequently  either  deficient  or  absent;  and 
breathing  is  generally  hurried  and  shallow.  4.  The  surface  of  the 
abdomen  feels  quite  regular  and  uniform  ;  and  fluctuation  is  generally 
readily  elicited  from  side  to  side,  or  in  other  directions.  5.  Dulness  is 
observed  first  towards  the  lumbar  regions,  if  the  patient  lies  in  the 
supine  position  ;  then  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  it  extends  by 
degrees  towards  the  front  and  upwards,  until  finally  it  may  be  elicited 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  umbilical  region  is  the  last  to  retain  the  tym- 
panitic sound,  and  it  is  often  excessive  for  a  time  in  this  locality.  When 
the  patient  sits  up,  the  prominence  in  front  between  the  recti  becomes 
tympanitic.  6.  Auscultation  affords  negative  signs.  7.  Change  of  pos- 
ture gives  important  signs,  namely,  that  the  fluid  can  occasionally  be  seen 
moving  as  the  position  is  altered  ;  the  form  of  the  abdomen  is  modified, 
bulging  being  observed  in  the  most  dependent  part ;  while  the  seat  of 
dnlness  and  fluctuation  is  changed.  8.  Examination  per  rectum  reveals 
the  sensation  of  the  resistance  of  fluid.  9.  Examination  per  vaginam 
indicates  that  the  vagina  is  short,  and  the  uterus  pushed  down  or  flexed; 
occasionally  a  pouch  projects  through  the  vulva.  10.  Any  fluid  which 
is  removed  by  tapping  usually  consists  of  mere  serum,  containing- 
generally  a  considerable  amount  of  albumin.  11.  The  heart  may  be 
obviously  displaced  upwards  and  to  the  left,  occasionally  a  basic  murmur 
being  thus  originated. 

Diagnosis.— There  are  two  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  iu  the 
diagnosis  of  ascites,  namely  :  —1.  To  determine  whether  fluid  is  present; 
and  to  distinguish  enlargement  due  to  this  cause  from  that  dependent 
upon  other  morbid  conditions.  2.  To  make  out  the  pathological  cause  of 
the  dropsy.  The  chief  yeneral  abdominal,  mlargements  which  may  simu- 
late ascites  are  those  associated  with  great  obesity,  with  much  fat  iu  the 
Omentum  ;  a  flabby  relaxed  state  of  the  abdominal  walls,  with  flatulence: 
considerable  subcutaneous  oedema  ;  tympanites  from  any  cause  :  peri- 
tonitis, especially  chronic  ;  colloid  cancer  in  the  omentum;  a  great ly 
dilated  stomach;  an  ovarian  tumour;  distension  of  the  uterus  with  fluid, 
or  a  pregnant  uterus  ;  an  extremely  distended  bladder  ;  a  large  hydatid 
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tumour  in  connection  with  the  liver  or  any  other  structure,  or  numerous 
hydatids  in  the  peritoneum  ;  an  enormous  cyst  or  tumour  of  the  kidney 
and  a  phantom  tumour.  J  ' 

It  is  by  physical  examination  that  ascites  is  mainly  distinguished  from 
the  conditions  just  enumerated,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  its 
ordinary  signs  may  be  modified  or  obscured  by  the  co-existence  of 
certain  of  these  conditions;  by  the  association  "of  the  dropsy  with  a 
tumour,  morbid  growth,  or  enlarged  organ  ;  by  the  fluid  being  either 
very  small  in  quantity,  or  on  the  other  hand  extremely  abundant ;  by  the 
mesentery  being  so  short  as  not  to  allow  the  intestines  to  come  forward- 
or  by  the  existence  of  adhesions  limiting  the  fluid.  When  ascites  is 
associated  with  any  solid  enlargement/ the  latter  may  frequently  be 
recognized  by  "dipping"  or  making  sudden  firm  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  by  which  the  fluid  is  pushed  aside  and  the  firm  mass  reached; 
or  in  doubtful  cases  the  fluid  can  be  removed,  and  satisfactory  examina- 
tion then  carried  out. 

Important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  ascites  may  also  be  derived  from: — 
1.  A  careful  general  history  of  the  case  ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  patient 
with  respect  to  age  and  general  appearance.  2.  The  history  of  the  enlarge- 
ment, as  to  whether  it  has  been  more  or  less  acute  or  chronic  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  whether  it  has  fluctuated  or  steadily  progressed  ;  as  well  as  its 
seat,  of  origin,  and  directions  of  increase.  3.  The  accompanying  symptoms  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  main  organs,  which  should  all  be"  thoroughly 
examined.  4.  The  results  of  treatment,  not  forgetting  the  use  of  the 
aspirateuror trochar ;  of  the  catheter;  and  of  measures  for  clearing  out 
the  alimentary  canal. 

The  characters  of  most  of  the  enlargements  mentioned  above  are 
described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  to  which  descriptions  reference 
must  be  made  for  individual  diagnosis.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
point  out  specially  the  characters  distinguishing  cystic  tumour  of  the 
ovary  from  ascites.  1.  Physical  signs  of  ovarian  tumour.  (i.)  The 
umbilicus  is  often  thinned  and  flattened  out,  but  not  everted  or  pouched 
out.  (ii.)  The  enlargement  is  not  so  globular  in  shape;  projects 
anteriorly ;  does  not  bulge  in  dependent  parts ;  and  is  frequently  not 
quite  symmetrical,  this  being  accurately  determined  by  semicircular 
measurements,  or  by  comparing  the  distance  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  on  each  side.  The  greatest  circumference 
is  said  to  be  about  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  in  the  recumbent 
posture ;  and  the  measurement  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
umbilicus  is  generally  shortened.  (iii.)  As  a  rule  fluctuation  is  in- 
distinct ;  the  enlargement  feels  more  or  less  firm  and  resistant,  or  even 
nodulated  ;  while  the  sensations  are  not  uniform  over  the  entire  surface. 
Frequently  on  deep  pressure  greater  resistance  or  tension  is  felt  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  (iv.)  Percussion  reveals  dulness,  chiefly  in  front  of 
the  abdomen,  even  in  the  umbilical  region,  while  the  flanks  are  tym- 
panitic, and  the  dulness  often  extends  more  towards  one  side  than 
the  other.  The  prominence  between  the  recti  in  the  sitting  posture  is 
dull.  There  is  usually  a  sense  of  considerable  resistance  on  percussion, 
(v.)  Auscultation  may  detect  a  pressure-murmur  over  one  iliac  artery, 
(vi.)  Change  of  posture  does  not  produce  the  alterations  observed  in 
ascites.  (vii.)  Examination  per  rectum  detects  a  firm  resistance, 
(viii.)  The  vagina,  is  long  and  narrow  above,  the  uterus  being  raised, 
(ix.)  An  exploratory  trochar  may  bring  away  a  thick,  glutinous,  or 
coloured  fluid,  which  sometimes  contains  cholesterin  ;  and  after  this  has 
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been  removed  solid  portions  of  the  tumour  may  be  felt  more  readily. 
B.  There  is  no  history  of  any  cause,  or  evidence  of  any  organic  disease 
likely  to  originate  ascites.  3.  Frequently  the  patient  has  observed  that 
the  enlargement  commenced  below,  but  from  one  side.  4.  Symptoms 
which  often  accompany  ascites  are  absent ;  while  oedema  of  the  legs  is 
feommonly  an  early  symptom  of  ovarian  tumour,  owing  to  pressure  on 
the  veins,  which  may  be  entirely  or  chiefly  confined  to  one  side. 

With  r'eo-ard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  ascites,  this  can  generally 
be  made  out  by  a  satisfactory  investigation  as  regards  the  history, 
symptoms,  and  physical  signs,  directed  to  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys. 
The  distinctive  characters  referable  to  the  ascites  itself  have  already 
been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Dropsy.  Obscure  causes  can  only  be 
determined  by  exclusion  ;  and  by  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  bearing  upon  the  individual  case. 

Treatment. — The  measures  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy 
generally  are  applicable  for  cases  of  ascites,  but  the  medicinal  remedies 
which  affect  it  most  powerfully  are  hijdragogue  purgatives,  though  these 
often  fail.    Copaiba  and  its  resin  have  been  found  decidedly  efficacious  in 
.some  instances,  acting  as  diuretics.    Calomel  and  digitalis  have  also  been 
specially  recommended.    Faradisation  of  the  abdominal  walls  has  been 
said  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  curing  or  temporarily  relieving 
ascites.-  There  are  two  measures  which  demand  special  notice  in  relation 
to  peritoneal  dropsy,  namely,  paracentesis  abdominis,  and  the  employment 
of  pressure.    It  has  been  the  custom  to  look  upon  paracentesis  as  an 
•operation  which  should  only  be  performed  as  a  last  resource,  when  the 
fluid  has  become  so  abundant  as  to  cause  urgent  symptoms.    When  the 
ascites  is  a  part  of  general  dropsy  from  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  the 
amount  of  fluid  is  not  often  so  great  as  to  need  its  removal  by  operation, 
nor  could  this  really  serve  any  beneficial  purpose  as  a  rule,  except  in 
affording  temporary  relief,  although  occasionally  ascites  from  cardiac 
disease  has  been  cured  by  this  method  in  my  experience.  Temporary 
improvement  can  only  be  expected  also  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is 
merely  a  local  dropsy,  as  when  ascites  is  associated  with  cancer  of  the 
livei-;  but  there  is  one  class  of  cases  in  which  paracentesis  may  not 
uncommonly  be  performed  as  a  curative  measure,  so  far  as  the  ascites  is 
concerned,  namely,  when  it  is  dependent  upon  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In 
such  cases  I  have  for  many  years  had  recourse  to  paracentesis  as  a 
Bj  -;ematic  method  of  treatment.    In  some  instances  one  such  operation 
has  sufficed  for  a  cure ;  usually  it  has  to  be  repeated,  and  I  maintain  that 
the  fluid  may  with  advantage  be  taken  away  again  and  again  should  it 
reaccnrnulate,  due  care  being  of  course  exercised  in  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  and  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case.    My  own 
results  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  other  observers  have  also 
recorded  favourable  results  from  this  operation;  therefore,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion  here  as  to  how  the  beneficial  effects  are 
produced,  it  appears  to  me  justifiable  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of 
paracentesis  abdominis  as  a  means  of  cure,  in  connection  with  ascites 
from  uncomplicated  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  should  the  fluid  be  at  all 
abundant,  and  show  no  signs  of  being  got  rid  of  by  other  methods  of 
treatment.     I  am  fully  aware  that  recovery  does  sometimes  follow 
merely  general  tonic  and  other  modes  of  treatment,  but  this  is  such 
a  rare  event  that  sole  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  these  measures, 
though  they  may  aid  materially   the    treatment  by  operation,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  adopted  as  adjuncts  after  paracentesis.  With 
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regard  to  the  method  of  operation,  a  suitable  trochar  and  cannula  the 
aspirateur,  or  Sonthcy's  tubes  may  be  employed.  In  cases  where  ascites 
rapidly  returns  after  paracentesis,  permanent  drainage  has  been  recom- 
mended and  practised  with  success.  Pressure  is  also  often  of  much 
service,  the  abdomen  being  tightly  bound  by  a  broad  flannel  roller,  as  boob 
as  all  danger  of  undue  irritation  lias  ceased.  I  may  state  that  seldom 
has  any  injurious  consequence  followed  paracentesis  in  my  experience- 
and  in  some  almost  hopeless  cases  permanent  recovery  lias  been  broughi 
about.  The  employment  of  poultices  of  digitalis  leaves,  along  wit  I 
pressure,  has  appeared  to  me  to  do  good  in  some  instances. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
DISEASES   OF  THE   STOMACH   AND  INTESTINES. 
CLINICAL  CHARACTERS  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  of  such  common  occur- 
rence, that  it  has  properly  become  a  matter  of  routine  in  the  examination 
of  a  patient  to  make  enquiry  concerning  certain  of  them.  The  following 
general  sketch  will  indicate  the  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  met 
with,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  their  investigation. 

1.  Morbid  sensations  are  very  commonly  experienced  over  some  part 
of  the  abdomen,  the  principal  being  pain  or  tenderness  ;  heal  or  burning 
in  the  epigastrium";  a  sense  of  sinking,  dragging,  or  tightness:  dis- 
comfort, weight,  and  fulness  after  food,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling 
of  emptiness  even  after  a  full  meal,  with  constant  craving  for  food ; 
and  abnormal  movements  within  the  abdomen.  Cardialgia  or  heartburn 
are  terms  applied  to  a  peculiar  sensation  of  heat  or  burning  in  the 
epigastrium,  which  extends  upwards,  as  if  along  the  oesophagus,  to  the 
throat;  or  which  in  some  cases  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  chest. 
With  regard  to  pain,  it  is  very  important  not  only  to  investigate  this 
symptom  carefully  in  all  the  usual  particulars,  but  also  in  many  cases 
to  ascertain  whether  and  in  what  way  it  is  influenced  by  food  or  drink 
in  genera],  or  by  special  articles  of  diet :  by  vomiting  and  eructation  ;  by 
defalcation  or  the  passage  of  flatus;  by  posture  or  movement  ;  by  coughing 
or  deep  inspiration;  by  mental  disturbance;  or,  in  certain  instances,  by 
the  periods  of  menstruation.  In  determining  whether  there  is  tender- 
ness, it  is  well  to  take  off  the  patient  's  attention,  and  its  site  and  extent, 
degree,  and  apparent  depth  must  be  made  oui  as  accurately  as  possible; 
while  it  must  be  noted  whether  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  any 
evident  morbid  condition,  such  as  a  tumour.  These  remarks  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  abdominal  pain  or  tenderness.  When  the  stomach  is 
affected,  uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  are  often  referred  to  the 
back,  between  the  shoulders  ;  to  the  front  of  the  chest:  or  round  the 
sides,  especially  the  left. 

2.  The  sensations  as  regards  inclination  for  food  and  drink  are  often 
altered.    Appetite  may  be  deficient  or  lost — anorexia — in  some  cases  the 
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toeline  amounting  to  complete  disgust  for  food;  excessive,  both  as  to 
iitu v  and  frequency— bulimia ;  attended  with  a  desire  or  dislike  for 
2»1  articles;  or  altogether  depraved— pica.  Thirst  is  a  frequent 
vmptom  and  there  may  be  a  particular  inclination  for  certain  drinks  ; 
an  the  other  hand,  an  antipathy  to  fluids  is  sometimes  observed. 
1  3  The  process  of  digestion  is  frequently  abnormal  in  various  ways. 
Hence  decomposition  or  fermentation  is  set  up  in  the  contents  of  the 
■i  lime  in  ary  canal,  leading  to  the  production  of  gases,  especially  carbonic 
anhydride,  hydrogen,  hydric  sulphide,  and  marsh-gas  ;  occasionally  of 
alcohol;  of  different  acids  (lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  etc.),  or  acrid  sub- 
stances' or  of  vegetable  growths  (sarcince  ventriculi  and  torulce). 
Great  discomfort  may  thus  arise  from  flatulent  distension,  either 
gastric,  intestinal,  or  both;  abdominal  gurgling  or  rumbling  — 
borborygmi :  gaseous  eructations ;  or  acidity  and  its  accompaniments. 
Acidity  may  also  arise  from  excessive  secretion  or  hyperacidity  of  the 
<rastric  juice.  Poisonous  ptomaines  and  other  substances  are  formed 
in  the  intestines,  which  may  probably  give  rise  to  local  symptoms. 
What  influence  micro-organisms  in  the  alimentary  canal  have  in 
ori<nnatincr  symptoms  associated  with  the  digestive  process,  cannot 
at  present  be  definitely  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  not  un- 
commonly partly  account  for  certain  of  them. 

4.  Expulsive  acts  are  often  excited  in  connection  with  the  stomach, 
with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  offending  materials,  namely,  vomiting  and 
retching,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  a  feeling  of  nausea; 
regurgitation  of  food;  or  eructation  of  gases,  liquids,  or  other  sub- 
stances. With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  these  acts,  vomiting  is  not 
only  attended  with  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  but 
also  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  muscles,  while  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
o-sophagus  is  relaxed.  Retching  is  the  same  act,  but  ineffectual,  merely 
air  being  expelled,  either  because  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  because  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  spasmodically  closed.  Regurgitation 
and  eructation  are  simply  due  to  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  some 
individuals  can  regurgitate  their  food  at  will.  In  infants  the  act  of 
vomiting  appears  to  be  much  of  this  character.  A  special  form  of 
eructation  or  regurgitation  has  been  named  pyrosis  or  water-brash,  in 
which,  often  after  painful  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  especially  a 
scn.se  of  burning,  a  quantity  of  clear  watery  fluid  rises  into  the  mouth, 
generally  tasteless  and  neutral,  but  in  some  cases  sour  or  acrid  and  acid 
in  reaction.  This  fluid  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  mainly  saliva  ; 
others  have  considered  it  to  be  pancreatic  juice  ;  but  probably  most  of  it 
comes  from  the  stomach  itself. 

■>.  Blood  may  be  poured  out  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  either 
[ejected  from  the  stomach — haematemesis ;  or  passed  by  the  bowel — 
melaena. 

o.  The  bowels  are  very  commonly  irregular  in  their  action,  either  in 
the  direction  of  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  It  is  frequently  desirable 
to  make  particular  enquiry  into  this  matter,  as  patients  offer  general 
statements  which  may  easily  mislead.  The  chief  points  to  be  ascer- 
tained are  the  frequency  of  the  act  of  defalcation  ;  whether  it  is  attended 
by  any  -training;  whether  any  unusual  sensations  precede,  accompany, 
or  follow  the  action  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  quantity  and  characters  of 
the  materials  discharged. 

7.  The  tongue  gives  important  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  the  particulars  to  be  noted  being: — a.  Its  size  and 
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shape,  and  whether  it;  is  marked  by  the  teeth.  b.  The  colour  of  its 
mucous  covering,  especially  at  the  tip  and  edges,  c.  Its  condition  as  to 
dryness  or  moistness.  d.  The  state  of  the  surface,  whether  smooth 
glazed,  fissured,  furrowed,  etc.  e.  The  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the 
various  papilla?.  /.  The  presence,  extent,  and  characters  of  any  f,„. 
over  the  dorsum.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  frequently  affected  when  the  alimentary  canal  is  out  of  order- 
while  a  slimy,  bitter,  or  otherwise  disagreeable  taste  is  often  experienced  • 
and  the  breath  has  an  unpleasant  odour. 

8.  In  some  cases  abnormal  sensations  are  referred  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  or  anus,  such  as  pain,  either  constant,  or  only  fell 
before,  during,  or  after  the  act  of  defalcation  ;  fulness,  weight,  heat  of 
burning,  itching,  constriction,  dragging,  or  frequent  inclination  to  go  to 
stool,  with  straining.  Certain  of  these  sensations  are  included  under 
the  term  tenesmus.    Haemorrhoids  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

9.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  any  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  very  likely  to  affect  the  general  system  in  various" ways 
Amongst  other  causes,  the  absorption  of  peptones  formed  in  the  procesl 
of  digestion,  or  of  ptomaines  or  other  toxins,  may  produce  general  symp- 
toms. These  symptoms  are  numerous,  and  vary  much  in  their  exact 
nature  in  different  cases.  The  most  important  include  wasting,  often  ac- 
companied with  a  sallow  or  anaemic  aspect ;  a  sense  of  debility,  general 
discomfort,  languor,  malaise,  and  fatigue,  with  incapacity  for  effort, 
especially  in  the  mornings  and  after  meals  ;  more  or  less  pyrexia,  with  a 
drV  and  harsh  shin,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  depression  of  temperature,  with 
cold  extremities  and.  sweats  ;  nervous  symptoms,  namely,  congestive  or 
neuralgic  headache,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  and.  oppression  in'the  head, 
giddiness,  irritability  and  petulance,  depression  of  spirits  and  apathy, 
inaptitude  for  any  mental  effort,  confusion  of  ideas  and  failure  in 
intellectual  vigour,  hypochondriasis,  wakefulness,  or  drowsiness,  with 
restless  and  unrefreshing  sleep  attended  with  disagreeable  dreams, 
timidity  and  nervousness,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back,  chilliness  or  even 
rigors,  especially  in  the  evenings,  creeping  sensations  over  the  body,  or 
convulsions  in  children;  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  in  the  way  of 
palpitation  or  irregularity,  feebleness,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
faintness  or  actual  syncope,  as  well  as  with  uncomfortable  sensations  in 
the  cardiac  region,  the  pulse  being  weak ;  dyspnoea,  hiccup,  or  asthmatic 
attacks;  oppression  across  the  chest,  and  cough;  changes  in  the  urine, 
especially  indicated  by  excess  of  lithates  or  sometimes  of  phosphate-  t 
oxalates,  excessive  or  deficient  acidity,  and  deficiency  of  chlorides ; 
menstrual  derangements;  and  skin-eruptions,  such  as  urticaria,  ery- 
thema, acne,  or  psoriasis. 

10.  A  tumour  or  solid  accumulation  in  connection  with  the  stomach 
or  intestines  may  cause  pressure  on  neighbouring  structures,  and  tints 
originate  different  symptoms. 

11.  Physical  examination  and  other  special  methods  are  of  gnat 
impoi'tance  in  relation  to  the  clinical  investigation  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  They  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — a.  Examination  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  by  ordinary  physical  methods,  b.  The  employment 
of  means  for  emptying  the  stomach  or  intestines,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  thus  produced  upon  the  signs  observed  in 
this  way.  This  is  of  especial  importance  in  relation  to  the  intestines, 
as  faecal  accumulations  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  c.  The  introduc- 
tion of  different  materials  \vA.o  the  stomach  or  intestines,  noting  the  effects 
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■BBultint*  therefrom.  The  details  of  the  chief  measures  coming  under  this 
Lad  wiU  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
for  the  diagnosis  of  which  they  are  severally  intended,    d.  Examination 
of  materia!,  discharged  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting    eructation  or 
Lmrcritatum;  as  well  as  those  evacuated  from  the  bowel.  Under 
particular  circumstances,  or  for  special  purposes,  it  is  requisite  to  employ 
measures  for  obtaining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  for  inves- 
tigation by  artificial  means,  when  they  are  not  discharged  spontaneously. 
In  the  case  of  the  stomach,  this  is  done  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice;  or  of  studying  the  digestion  of 
Efferent  kinds  of  food,  or  of  food  at  different  stages  of  the  digestive 
process      The  nature  and  degree  of  the  examination  required  will 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  it  should  be  a  rule 
always  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  vomited  matters,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  observe  their  quantity  and  general  characters  ;  chemical  or 
microscopical  investigation  is  needed  under  special  circumstances.  Not 
unconiinonlv  also  an  inspection  of  the  stoolsis  of  much  service  in  diagnosis, 
and  should  never  be  neglected  if  it  is  likely  to  afford  useful  information. 
Further  details  on  these  points  will  be  given  in  their  appropriate  con- 
nections.    Ii  may  be  noted  that  gases  discharged  from  the  stomach 
or  per  anum  sometimes  require  to  be  investigated,    e.  Direct  examination 
acci  ssible  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.    In  the  case  of  the  stomach 
lone  usually  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie  or  other  instrument  along 
the  oesophagus  into  this  organ,  a  procedure  only  called  for  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.     The  inspection  of  its  interior  by  the  aid  of  the 
electric  light  is  as  yet  scarcely  practicable.    The  examination  of  the 
anus  and  lower  bowel  by  various  direct  methods  also  comes  under  this 
category,  and  is  much  more  frequently  required.    These  parts  can  be 
inspected  as  well  as  felt,  and  for  this  purpose  various  specula  and 
artificial  illumination  are  employed.    Digital  investigation  per  vaginam 
may  prove  of  much  assistance  in  exploring  the  rectum.  /.  Exploratory 
operations.     The  alimentary  canal  affords  some  of  the  most  frequent 
illustrations  of  the  value  of  opening  the  abdomen,  and  exploring  its 
contents  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  chief  abnormal  conditions  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal 
which  are  studied  by  the  methods  just  indicated  are  gaseous  collections, 
culminating  in  tympanitic  distension;  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
.-romach  orof  any  part  of  the  intestines  ;  solid  or  fluid  accumulations  in 
their  interior;  the  presence  of  inflammatory  products  in  certain  regions, 
or  of  thickening  and  adhesions  resulting  from  inflammation  ;  tumours  or 
growths  of  various  kinds;  and  displacement,  spasmodic  movements,  or 
obstruction  affecting  any  part  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Obstruction  at 
either  of  the  orifices  of  the  stomach  is  highly  important,  especially  the 
pyloric  and  the  condition  can  usually  be  made  out  by  physical  and  other 
inethods  of  examination. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 

INTESTINES. 

1.  Therapeutic  Groups.— The  purposes  for  which  therapeutic  agents 
maybe  used  m  relation  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  numerous,  but  at 
the  same  time  definite,  and  it  is  very  important  for  practical  treatment 
m  connection  with  this  apparatus  to  have  an  intelligent  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  several  groups  under  which  these  agents  are  con- 
veniently arranged.  Those  which  influence  the  salivary  secretion  have 
already  been  referred  to,  and  in  the  present  connection  it  is  only 
intended  to  deal  with  the  therapeutics  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  many  drugs  which  affect  the  gastric 
functions  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  as  well,  and  may  thus  have  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  a  considerable  number  of  agents  have  more  than 
one  action  upon  this  organ. 

1.  Gastric  and  Intestinal  Stimulants.  —  Carminatives.— These  agents 
stimulate  temporarily  the  normal  muscular  movementsof  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  especially  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  bowel;  and  at  the  same 
time  control  or  regulate  them,  allaying  any  tendency  to  irregular  or 
spasmodic  action,  thus  becoming  not  uncommonly  valuable  antispasmodics, 
and  promoting  the  efficientmovements  of  the  walls  of  these  viscera.  In  the 
case  of  the  stomach,  it  is  also  believed  that  they  may  at  the  same  time 
cause  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  sphincter  or  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus, 
or  sometimes  of  the  pylorus.    This  class  of  remedies  undoubtedly°aid 
the  digestive  function  ;  and  they  are  also  beneficially  combined 'with 
other  drugs  which  are  likely  to  disturb  the  muscular  action  of  the 
alimentary  canal    unduly,  such    as    strong   purgatives.    Their  most 
obvious  and  useful  purpose,  however,  is  to  expel  any  undue  accumu- 
lation of  gas,  thus  relieving  flatulent  distension,  and  the  uncomfortable 
or  painful  sensations  associated  therewith.  The  chief  agents  belonging-  to 
this  group  are  solution  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  aroma  i  ic 
or  foetid  spirit  of  ammonia;  alcohol,  especially  in  the  form  of  spirit :  the 
various  ethers,  the  compound  spirit  of  ether  being  a  very  efficient 
preparation;  condiments,  especially  mustard,  horseradish,  ginger,  and 
capsicum;  the  aromatic  volatile  oils,  and  preparations  containing  them, 
such  as  oil  of  cinnamon,  carra way,  clove,  peppermint,  lavender,  orcajeput, 
the  waters  prepared  from  certain  umbelliferous  fruits  and  other  sources, 
the  official  spirits  and  essences  containing  volatile  oils,  and  compound 
tincture  of  lavender;  myrrh,  asafcetida,  ammoniacum,  and  galbanum; 
cardamoms,  valerian,  sumbnl,  and  musk. 

2.  Gastric  Sedatives. — The  agents  coming  under  this  division  may 
affect  sensations  connected  with  the  stomach;  its  movements:  or  both. 
Practically  the  objects  for  which  they  are  employed  may  lie  summed  up  as 
the  relief  of  pain  associated  wit h  this  organ—  gastric  anodynes;  the  arrest 
of  vomiting  or  nausea — anti-emetics;  or  the  control  of  undue  muscular 
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irritability  of  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  which  the  food  is  driven 
throuo-h  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum  either  m  an  undigested  state,  or 
before"  it  has  undergone  proper  gastric  digestion.  Of  course  the  exact 
Scents  to  be  used  for  one  or  other  of  these  purposes  vary  considerably 
Ender  different  circumstances,  and  the  selection  has  to  be  made  from  the 
following  list: -Solution  of  potash  or  soda  m  a  diluted  form;  etter- 
Lscent  draughts,  made  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium  and 
tartaric  or  citric  acid  or  lemon-juice  ;  solution  of  lime  ;  preparations  ot 
bismuth-  oxalate  of  cerium;  chloroform;  chloral  hydrate;  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  cherry-laurel  water,  which  contains  a  definite  proportion 
of  this  acid;  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  or  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium; 
opium  or  morphine  ;  belladonna  or  atropine  ;  and  nitrate  or  oxide  ot 
silver  in  certain  chronic  cases.  For  the  purpose  of  checking  vomiting- 
various  special  remedies  may  be  serviceable  under  different  circumstances, 
such  as  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  minute  doses  of  strychnine, 
cocaine,  phenazone  and  allied  agents,  and  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl. 
Some  of  these  are  used  more  particularly  for  sea-sickness. 

3  Gastric  Tonics.— The  effects  of  these  remedies  are  usually  intended 
to  be  gradually  produced,  and  more  or  less  permanent,  though  some  of 
them  may  also  be  employed  for  temporary  purposes  in  relation  to  one 
particular  object.  Gastric  tonics  are  given  to  improve  the  appetite,  and 
create  a  sense  of  hunger;  as  well  as  to  promote  the  muscular  tone  ot 
the  stomach,  when  this  is  impaired  or  lost.  I  t  is  highly  probable  that 
many  of  them  affect  also  the  mucous  membrane,  bracing  it  up  when 
relaxed,  and  influencing  its  vascular  supply  and  nutrition,  thus  by  de- 
grees promoting  the  normal  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  when  this  is 
deficient,  and  preventing  undue  formation  of  unhealthy  mucus.  The 
chief  gastric  tonics  are  the  dilute  mineral  acids  ;  the  simple  vegetable 
bitters  and  aromatic  bitters,  namely,  chiretta,  gentian,  calumba,  taraxa- 
cum, cusparia,  cascarilla,  canella  alba,  quassia,  chamomile,  hop,  orange 
and  lemon  peel;  cinchona  and  quinine;  nux  vomica  and  strychnine; 
.  arsenic  ;  and  rhubarb  or  aloes  in  small  doses. 

4.  Agents  influencing  the  Gastric  Secretion.— It  is  often  desirable  to 
stimulate  directly  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  when  this  is  deficient, 
and  the  agents  which  are  employed  for  this  purpose  are  named  peptogens 
They  include  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  aromatic  or  foetid  spirit  of 
ammonia  ;  alcohol  in  the  form  of  some  spirit  or  wine  ;  alkalies  and  their 
bicarbonates,  bicarbonate  of  sodium  being  generally  given  ;  condiments  ; 
the  bitters  and  aromatic  bitters,  as  well  as  cinchona  and  nux  vomica ; 
arsenic;  antimony  in  minute  doses;  and  ipecacuanha' in  doses  of  ?  to 
1  grain.  The  opposite  group  may  be  termed  anti-peptogens,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  check  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  when  it  is  excessive  ; 
as  well  as  of  mucus  and  other  fluids  which  come  from  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach.  The  chief  are  the  dilute  mineral  acids  given 
before  meals;  preparations  of  bismuth;  various  astringents;  and 
opium  in  certain  cases.  The  compound  kino  powder  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  as  a  remedy  for  pyrosis. 

5.  Emetict.— This  is  a  familiar  group,  which  produce  the  abnormal 
action  of  the  stomach  known  as  vomitiug,  often  accompanied  with  the 
feeling  of  nausea  and  other  phenomena.  It  is  necessary  to  allude  to 
emetics  in  this  connection,  although  they  are  commonly  used  for  other 
purposes  besides  the  mere  emptyingof  the  organ.  The  act  of  vomiting 
may  sometimes  be  excited  for  therapeutic  purposes  by  reflex  irritation, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  throat;   or  the  stomach   can  be 
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mechanically  emptied  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump.  The  aeenJ 
more  definitely  used  as  emetics,  however,  arc  Lukewarm*  water  in  wl 
quantity;  chloride  of  sodium;  sulphate  of  zinc;  sulphate  of  copper! 
alum;  carbonate  of  ammonium;  tartarated  antimony;  mustard-  □ 
fusion  of  chamomile; ;  ipecacuanha ;  and apomorphine  administered su3 
cutaneously  Some  of  these  are  more  or  less  depressant,  and  must,  there 
fore,  he  employed  with  due  caution. 

6.  Artificial  Pigestants.— The  employment  of  substitutes  for  the  norm  J 
digestive  fluids,  when  these  are  deficient,  as  well  as  the  artificial  diges 
tionof  food  by  certain  agents  before  its  introduction  into  the  system 
are  now  firmly  established  as  methods  of  praet.ee,  chiefly  as  the  outconJ 
0Viie-  ^Periments  and  observations  of  Sir  William  Roberts  Thesd 
artificial  digestants  are  used  not  only  to  do  the  work  of  the  gastric  juice 
but  also  that  of  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions.    The  only  official 
remedies  belonging  to  this  group  are  pepsine,  with  hydrochloric  and 
Jactic  acids ;  but  numerous  preparations  are  now  in  common  use  such 
as  liquor  pepticus  and  liquor  pancreaticus  (Benger),  pancreatic  emulsion 
zymme  or  purified  pancreatic  extract  (Fairchild),  pancreatin,  ingluvin] 
Jactopeptme,   papayine,    and   maltine    or   malt   extract.     They  are 
either  taken  along  with  or  after  the  food;   or  this  may  be  more  or 
less    digested    or    » peptonized "    beforehand.      Moreover,  materials 
employed  as  nutrient  enemata  may  be  digested  before  administration 
or  liquor  pancreaticus  or  other  artificial  digestant  may  be  merely  mixed 
with  them,  and  digestiou  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  rectum  Sup- 
positories made  of  artificially  digested  meat  are  also  employed  with 
advantage  in  many  cases.    A  large  number  of  peptonized  foods  are  now 
much  used,  and  m  suitable  cases  are  of  great  service  in  treatment, 

7.  Purgatives  or  Cathartics. — This  is  a  well-known  group,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to   act  upon  the  bowels,  and  produce  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  purgative  effect.     Although  there  is  no  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  different  agents,  they  are  sub-divided  into 
certain  classes,  under  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  enumerate  them, 
namely  :— a.  Laxatives  or    mild    aperients,    including   sulphur  ;  the 
magnesias  and  their  carbonates,  as  well  as  the  solutions  of  carbonate 
and  citrate  of  magnesium  ;  phosphate  and  effervescent  phosphate  of 
sodium  ;  effervescent  citro-tartrate  of  sodium  ;  castor-oil ;  certain  fruits, 
as  figs,  prunes,  tamarinds,  and  cassia  pulp  ;  saccharine  substances,  as 
sugar,  treacle,  honey,  and  manna;   and  glycerine,    b.  Simple  purges, 
often  termed  aperients,  which  have  a  well-marked  but  not  violent  purga- 
tive action,  and  to  which  belong  grey  powder,  blue-pill,  and  calomel 
in  moderate  doses  ;  aloes  and  aloin  ;  senna  ;  rhubarb;  rhamnus frangula  ; 
and  rhamnus  purshianus  or  so-called  cascara  sagrada.    c.  Saline  aperients, 
under  which  are  usually  classed  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  of  magnesium 
which  have  a  pronounced  action  of  this  kind,  and  produce  watery  stools, 
namely,  sulphate  and  effervescent  sulphate  of  sodium:    tartrate  ami 
acid  tartrate  of  sodium;   tartarated  soda  (Rochelle  salt),  generally 
given  in  the  form  of  seidlitz  powder;  snlphate  and  effervescent  sulphate 
of  magnesium.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  to  certain  of  these  and 
other  sails  having  a  similar  action  that  the  aperient  mineral  waters 
owe  their  efficacy,  their  strength  varying  according  to  the  nature  ami 
proportions  of  the  active  constituents.    d.  Hydragogue  purgatives.  Tliesi 
are  used  specially  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abundant  watery  stools, 
and  the  drugs  or  preparations  chiefly  employed  for  this  object  are  full 
doses  of  certain  saline  aperients  in  concentrated  solution,  especially  sul- 
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Dhateof  magnesium  or  sodium,  cream  of  tartar;  compound  jalap 
Sowder;  elaterium  or  elaterin  ;  and  gamboge  winch  is  also  somewhat 
Cm&  '  e.  Drastic  purgatives.  Under  this  head  come  the  more  powerful 
vegetable  purgative  agents,  which  tend  to  cause  much  spasmodic  dis- 
turbance of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat,  with  coiresponding  griping 
pain*  and  also  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane.  Obey  may  thus 
S  on  severe  diarrhoea,  or  set  up  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  tract,  and  must,  therefore,  be  used  with  due  caution.  Some  of 
the  agents,  however,  belonging  to  this  sub-division  are  often  employed 
in  onfall  or  moderate  doses  as  ordinary  aperients,  but  they  have  all  a 
more  or  less  drastic  tendency.  They  include  jalap  and  resin  of 
ialap-  scammony  and  scammony  resin  ;  resin  of  podophyllum; 
colocynth:  and  croton  oil.  /.  Cholagogue  purgatives.  These  act  as 
aperients  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  bile  in  the  intestines. 
Many  of  the  drugs  belonging  to  other  sub-divisions  have  also  a 
chola-ocue  action;  while  other  remedies  which  have  no  direct  purgative 
effect"  increase  the  biliary  secretion.  It  will,  therefore  be  more  con- 
venient to  consider  this  class  of  agents  in  relation  to  the  hepatic  system. 

8  Intestinal  Sedatives  and  Antispasmodics.— -Under  this  head  may  be 
mentioned  certain  agents  which  control  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
intestines,  subduing  them  when  they  are  excessive,  regulating  them 
Tvhen  spasmodically  disturbed,  and  inducing  intestinal  paralysis  under 
special  circumstances.  Many  of  the  carminatives  come  partially 
under  this  group,  but  the  drugs  deserving  particular  mention  are  opium 
and  belladonna,  with  their  alkaloids  morphine  and  atropine.  Diarrhoea 
is  often  partly  treated  by  this  class  of  agents.  _ 

9  Agents  for  diminishing  Intestinal  Fluids.— An  important  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  not  uncommonly  is  to  check  excessive  flow  of  various 
secretions  into  the  intestinal  canal,  as  well  as  of  serous  or  watery  fluid 
from  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  another  purpose  to  be  aimed  at  in  treat- 
ing many  cases  of  diarrhoea.  The  agents  include  a  number  of  astringents, 
which  will  be  more  conveniently  pointed  out  in  relation  to  that  symp- 
tom ;  and  opium.  Ipecacuanha  in  full  doses  is  used  as  a  specific  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  dysentery. 

10.  Miscellaneous  agents.— The  accessibility  of  the  alimentary  canal 
affords  the  opportunity  for  using  numerous  agents  belonging  to  groups 
not  specially  associated  with  this  system,  and  which  are  either  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  mucous  surface,  thus  influencing  its  diseases, 
or  act  upon  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Under  this  category 
anthelmintics  properly  come,  which  are  employed  m  the  treatment  ot 
intestinal  worms  and  certain  other  parasites;  and  the  other  principal 
-roups,  some  of  which  have  already  been  incidentally  alluded  to,  include 
antidotes  to  poisons;  antacids;  demulcents;  absorbent  powders  ;  astrin- 
gents and  hemostatics ;  and  antiseptics  or  disinfectants.  Bichromate 
of  potassium  in  minute  doses  has  recently  been  specially  recommended 
by  Prof.  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  treatment  ot  certain  gastric 


ease- 


1 1  Methods  of  administration.— Remedies  intended  to  act  upon  the 
alimentary  canal  are  obviously  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  best 
administered  by  the  month,  thus  gaining  access  directly  into  the 
Stomach.  It  is  often  of  great  importance  to  pay  attention  to  the  kind 
of  preparation  which  is  most  suitable,  the  quantity  of  any  draught 
which  is  given,  and  the  times  of  administration  in  relation  to  meals. 
Fo»  certain  purposes,  or  under'  particular  circumstances,  therapeutic 
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iutt%nre  iTf °duced  i,lt0  fch!  bowel  through  the  anus  eithJ 

m  the  form  o  enema  or  suppository ;  or  occasionally  gaseous  substance 
aie  thus  injected.  Subcutaneous  injection  is  of  great  help  in  the  em3 
meat  of  some  agents  which  .ffect  the  alimentary  canal,  Lpec My& 

with  the  alimentary  canal  implies  much  more  than  the  administration Tol 
the  agents  thus  tar  considered,  but  it  must  suffice  here  to  offer 
general  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  1.  Obviously  diet  and 
everything  connected  therewith  is  of  prime  importance,  and  always  del 
mauds  careful  consideration.  2.  General  hygiene  is  often  of  great  conse 
aS.f§;\rds  Ration,  exercise,  habits  of  life,  and  various  other 
patters.  6  Attention  to  habit  and  regularity  is  of  much  help  in  relation 
to  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  this  principle  is  of  frequent 
application  m  treatment,  as  in  many  cases  of  indigestion  or  constipation. 
4  External  applications,  and  other  methods  of  treatment  practised 
tlirough  the  abdominal  wall,  are  of  conspicuous  service  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  Heat  and  cold,  counter-irritation,  mechanical  support 
manipulation  kneading  or  massage,  and  electricity  are  prominent 
examples  of  the  agents  thus  employed.  5.  Among  special  methods  for 
treating  the  alimentary  canal  may  he  mentioned  the  systematic  con- 
sumption ot  a  quantity  of  hot  water ;  washing  out  the  stomach,  or  lavage  ■ 
and  the  injection  of  air  or  fluid  into  the  lower  bowel  for  certain  pur- 
poses, or  irrigation  of  this  part.  6.  Operative  treatment  is  of  o-reat  im- 
portance, especially  in  relation  to  the  intestine,  and  is  called  for  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  kind  of  operation  required  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ON  CERTAIN  GASTRIC  SYMPTOMS  AND  FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDERS. 

1  r  will  be  expedient  to  discuss  briefly  the  chief  symptoms  connected 
with  the  stomach,  and  certain  functional  derangements,  before  dealing 
with  its  more  definite  disorders  and  diseases. 

I.  GAS  TROD YNIA— GASTRALGIA. 

JEtiology. — The  terms  gastrodynia  and  gastralgia  are  often  applied  to 
a  variety  of  painful  gastric  sensations,  but  more  strictly  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  stomach,  which  was  fully  dealt 
with  by  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  in  the  Gonlstonian  Lectures  Eor  L884.  This 
complaint  is  chiefly  met  with  among  females,  especially  about  the  time 
oi  puberty,  or  when  the  menstrual  functions  are  declining.  The  con- 
ditions with  which  the  complaint  is  mainly  associated  are  physical 
exhaustion  and  debility;  anaemia;  hysteria;  hypochondriasis;  nervous 
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Lhaustion  from  various  causes;  -out  or  rheumatism ;  and  uterine  or 
ovarian  derangements,  including  pregnancy.  Sedentary  habits  ;  habitual 
•on.tii.ation  \uui  excessive  use  of  hot  tea  may  help  m  originating  tins 
Section  Occasionally  it  is  one  of  the  effects  of  malaria ;  and  in  rare 
Instances  depends  on  central  nervous  disease.  The  "  gastric  crises  m 
locomotor  ataxy  are  of  a  gastralgic  nature. 

Symptoms  —The  prominent  symptom  of  gastralgia  is  epigastric  pain,, 
varvin  *niuch  in  its  severity  and  characters,  usually  paroxysmal,  and 
homing  on  either  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals,  though  in  many 
bases  there  is  never  complete  relief.    The  attacks  are  not  mfrequently 
noctnrnal.    During  the  paroxysms  the  suffering  may  he  extreme,  espe- 
Eially  in  cases  of  hvsteria  or  gout.    Food  frequently  gives  decided  relief, 
the  pain  returning  as  the  stomach  becomes  empty.    Some  patients,  how- 
[ver  suffer  intensely  when  they  take  anything,  or  after  particular 
articles  such  as  hot  tea.  and  the  suffering  after  food  may  he  so  great  as 
to  lead  to  abstinence  from,  and  subsequently  to  distaste  for  and  aversion 
to  food-anorcria  nervosa.    Pressure  generally  relieves,  especially  when 
made  firmly  and  continuously,  but  there  may  be  much  superficial  tender- 
ne^  or  hvpenrsthesia.    The  pain  often  radiates  along  the  spinal  nerves. 
Various  curious  sensations  may  be  complained  of  ra  the  epigastrium, 
such  as  sinking  and  the  like.    Symptoms  usually  regarded  as  dyspeptic 
are  habitually  present  in  most  cases,  such  as  acid  or  gaseous  eructations, 
voluminous  flatulencv,  borborygmi,  heartburn,  or  pyrosis;  Allbutt,  how- 
ever, looks  upon  these  phenomena  as  frequently  of  a  neurotic  character. 
In  certain  cases  chronic  vomiting  maybe  a  distressing  symptom;  and 
not  uncommonly  a  morbid  craving  is  felt  for  improper  and  indigestible 
articles  of  food.    Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  climax-symptom  m  gastralgia, 
and  mav  remain  after  this'complaint  has  passed  away.    The  bowels  are 
generally  verv  constipated.    Frequently  other  neurotic  disturbances  are 
observed,  such  as  migraine,  asthma,  cardiac  disorder,  or  pseudo-angina 
pectoris.'  In  some  instances  there  is  considerable  emaciation,  especially 
if  food  is  not  taken  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  what  a  slight  degree  of  wasting 
may  attend  the  chronic  vomiting  of  hysterical  cases.    Aortic  pulsation 
is  often  present.  '  . 

Diagnosis.— This  complaint  has  to  he  distinguished  chiefly  from 
painful  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  from  gastric  ulcer.  It  is  often  im- 
p  issible  to  draw  a  line  between  the  former  group  of  cases  and  those  of 
gastralgia.  The  characteristic  features  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  will  he 
pointed^out  in  relation  to  that  disease.  It  is  important  to  avoid  mis- 
taking gastric  crises  occurring  in  locomotor  ataxy  for  mere  gastralgia. 

Prognosis.— Gastralgia  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  may 
prove  serious,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
fbe  pain,  and  because  this  interferes  with  the  taking  of  food. 

Treatment— General  treatment  is  usually  of  chief  importance  in 
gastralgia.  with  the  view  of  improving  the  nutrition,  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Arsenic  and  strychnine  are 
nsefnl  drugs.  The  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  take  food;  and  too 
gtrict  dieting  frequently  does  more  harm  than  good.  Gastric  sedatives 
mast  !><■  employed  cautiously,  but  the  judicious  use  of  certain  of  them 
may  afford  relief.  Constipation  frequently  needs  attention.  A  bella- 
donna plaster  worn  over  the  epigastrium  is  beneficial  in  some  instances. 
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II.  SPASM  OR  CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

■Etiology.— This  is  an  acute  affection,  attended  with  minfnl 
spasmodic  contract ion  of  the  walls  of  the  .stomach.  It  may  be  £23 
by  indigestible  or  irritating  food  or  drink,  or  in  some  inLiduals  il 
parWar  articles  of  diet,  ordinarily  quite  harmless;  drinW  cold 
water,  or  indulging  too  freely  in  ices,  especially  when  the  stomac 

ZSL^~S  m  the  stomacll;  flatulent  dist— ;  ™& 

Symptoms.— There  is  intense  pain,  which  comes  on  suddenly  in  a 
series  of  paroxysms  with  remissions,  being  0f  a  griping  character    Tt  it 
most  marked  near  the  pylorus,  but  may  be  fehacross  tt  epig  Atrium 
or  even  up  along  the  oesophagus.    Pressure  or  rubbing  gives  marked 
relief,  the  patient  either  sitting  up  and  pressing  firmly  over  the  stomach 
lying  upon  the  abdomen,  or  tossing  and  rolling  about.    Often  a  feelin^ 
ol  sickness  is  experienced,  and  the  pain  may  be  eased  by  vomitino-  More 
or  less  prostration  is  frequently  observed;  and  occasionally  even  severe 
col  apse  with  cold  and  clammy  sweats,  a  very  feeble  and  slow  pulse 
and  fluttering  of  the  heart,  which  condition  may  actually  terminate  in 
death     bometimes  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  stomach  can  be  seen 
or  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.    If  they  persist  a  certain  degree  of 
soreness  and  tenderness  remains,  but  these  sensations  soon  pass  off 

Treatment.—  Should  there  be  any  irritating  materials  in  the  stomach 
an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard,  with  plenty  of  lukewarm  water 
should  be  given  immediately.  A  combination  of  bicarbonate  of 
sodium  or  carbonate  of  magnesium,  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
spirit  oi  chloroform,  and  some  carminative,  will  generally  relieve  the 
pain.  A  little  spirit  with  hot  water  is  often  beneficial.  Sometimes 
opium  or  morphine  is  required.  The  continuous  external  aoplication  of 
■dry  heat  over  the  abdomen  is  most  soothing.  After  the  attack  it  may 
be  well  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal  by  means  of  a  brisk  purgative. 

III.  VOMITING— EMBSIS. 

.  -Etiology.— The  act  of  vomiting  is  excited  either  through  some  reflex 
irritation;  or  by  a  direct  disturbance  of  the  vomiting-centre  in  the 
brain.  Its  numerous  causes  may  be  thus  arranged:— 1.  Those  im- 
mediately acting  upon  the  stomach,  namely,  gastralgic  attacks  ;  irritating 
materials  in  its  interior,  whether  introduced  from  without  or  formed 
there  ;  organic  diseases  ;  obstruction  at  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifice ; 
external  pressure  upon  the  organ;  or  its  displacement,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
hernia  of  the  stomach  through  the  diaphragm.  2.  Reflex  irritation  from, 
other  sources,  particularly  the  throat;  the  intestines  ;  the  peritoneum;  the 
female  genital  organs  (especially  in  connection  with  pregnancy)  ;  and 
the  testicles.  Reflex  vomiting  may  also  accompany  the  passage  of  a  ga  11- 
stone  or  renal  calculus,  as  well  as  other  complaints  attended  with  severe 
pain.  It  may  be  induced  in  susceptible  persons  by  any  unpleasant 
smell,  taste,  or  sight;  or  even  by  a  sudden  light.  The  vomiting 
which  follows  severe  fits  of  coughing,  especially  in  phthisis,  comes 
mainly  under  this  head,  but  is  partly  mechanical.  3.  Centric,  or  cerebral 
vomiting.    The  chief  causes  coming  within  this  category  are  injury  to,  or 
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h  !ftaSe  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  especially  meningitis  ;  cerebral 
Umia  or  congestion;  a  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  the  poison  being 
e  the  introduced  from  without,  or  generated  within  the  body,  as  an 
v-  r  oa,  febrile  disorders,  uramiia,  or  in  the  form  of  vomiting  resulting 
Cm  breathing  a  hot  and  tainted  atmosphere;  mere  nervous  shock 
I  Wht  •  hysteria  and  other  functional  nervous  derangements  ;  and 
She  thought  of  unpleasant  things.  With  regard  to  spa-sickness  _and 
.  '  lied  forms  of  vomiting,  such  as  that  brought  on  by  swinging,  these 
certainlv  come  mainly  within  the  cerebral  class,but  several  theories  have 
been  propounded  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom  under  such 
Kumstances.  The  peculiar  movements,  the  appearance  of  objects i  in 
motion  and  the  unpleasant  odours  and  sights  usually  present,  probably 
-ill  aid' in  inducing  sea-sickness,  though  some  authorities  regard  it  as 
entirely  due  to  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 
Vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  migraine  or  sick-headache. 
Mornin/ sickness  is  often  associated  with  chrome  alcoholism  being 
mrtlv  the  result  of  the  presence  of  deleterious  materials  m  the  blood  ; 
nartlv  of  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  the  former  giving  rise  to 
tits  of  cough.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  malingerers  can  sometimes 

excite  vomiting  at  will.  .  . 

Clinical  Investigation  and  Characters.— It  is  frequently  requisite 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  with  regard  to  vomiting,  m  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  its  cause,  the  following  particulars 
bein°-  noted  — 1.  The  times  and  frequency  of  its  occurrence.    I.  Ine 
es  under  which  it  takes  place,  whether  spontaneously  ;  only 
when  the  stomach  is  empty  ;  after  any  food  or  drink,  or  only  after  certain 
articles  or  meals,  it  being  important  also  to  ascertain  sometimes  the 
quantity  necessary  to  induce  vomiting,  and  how  soon  it  follows  the 
introduction  of  the  materials  which  excite  the  act ;  in  connection  with 
some  obvious  reflex  or  centric  cause,  such  as   cough,  irritation  m 
the   throat,    severe  pain,  a  bad  smell  or  taste,  smoking,  drinking, 
or  mental  disturbance  ;  in  certain  positions,  or  on  change  of  posture. 
I  It  must   not   be   forgotten   that   many    poisons    excite  vomiting, 
and  suspicious  cases  might  come   under   observation   needing  com- 
plete and  cautious  investigation  as   to  substances  which   had  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  some  of  these  might  be  required  for  chemical 
examination.    3.  The  sensations  preceding  and  accompanying    the  act, 
especially  noting  if  there  is  any  feeling  of  nausea,  as  well  as  its  degree ; 
edddiness;  prostration;  or  pain.    4.  The  manner  in  which  the  act  is  per- 

for  /.  this   being  determined  by  personal  inspection,  if  possible 

especially  remarking  if  it  appears  to  be  originated  voluntarily  ;  and 
whether  it  is  performed  easily,  or  with  more  or  less  straining  and  retching. 
I  5.  The  after-effects,  particularly  as  regards  the  relief  of  gastric  pain  or  its 
intensification  ;  and  the  influence  upon  cerebral  symptoms.    It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  mere  violence  of  vomiting  may  occasion  serious 
lesions,  such  as  rupture  of  the  stomach  or  of  a  blood-vessel,  cerebral 
apoplexy,  or  hernia,  and  it  often  leaves  a  sense  of  soreness  over  the  abdo- 
'  men.    6.  Examination  of  the  vomited  matters.    This  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
materials  discharged  by  regurgitation  or  eructation,  or  brought  up  by  the 
Stomach-pump,    the  chief  points  to  be  noticed  are  :—a,  The  quantity 
rejected.     //.  The    taste,  as   perceived   by  the   patient.     c.  Odour, 
d.  General  physical  characters,  as  to  colour,  and  as  to  the  materials  of 
Which  the  vomited  matters  consist,  whether  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
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umUtcrod  or  in  various  stages  of  digestion,  decomposition,  or  f  J 
mentation;  unusual  substances  introduced  from  without;  Wood  J 
altered  blood  ;  gastric  juice  ;  watery  fluid  ;  mucut  ■ 
Jfo  <#  blha7  "liters;  feces;  or  morbid  materials,  such 

^>  €>  ^  as  calculi, worms,  hydatids,  portions  of  growths  ol 
pus.  It  ,s  also  desirable  to  observe  whether  thl 
vomit  is  frothy  or  yeasty-looking.  e.  Chemical 
characters.  1  he  reaction  should  always  he  t- 
and  in  certain  cases  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  i 
chemical  analysis, in  order  to  determine  the  presence 
of  products  of  digestion  or  fermentation,  various 
gases,  bile,  sugar,  urinary  compounds,  or  inorganifl 
.  .  .  or  organic  poisons.  Of  course  in  any  case  of  s 
pected  poisoning  a  complete  analysis  of  this  kind  must  be  performed 
.;.  M%crosco$wal  character*.  The  chief  microscopic  elements  to  be  looked 
form  vomited  matters  are  .blood-corpuscles,  pus-cells,  cancer-cells,  echinol 
cocci,  and  sarcmas  or  torufe.  The  microscope  is  also  of  use  in  detect  i  J 
certain  poisonous  substances.  Sarcinon (Fig.  27)  are  vegetable  organism! 
and  appear  as  little  oblong  rectangular  bodies,  in '  shape  resemblinj 
minute  wool-packs,  being  divided  into  tour  equal  parts  by  cross  lines 
which  correspond  to  dissepiments,  these  being  a  earn  subdivided  by 
fainter  lines,  so  that  in  all  they  make  up  64  divisions,  each  ultimate 
particle  consisting  of  an  elementary  square  cell.  They  are  only  found 
in  acid  vomit,  which  usually  presents  well-marked  signs  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  are  most  frequently  observed  in  connection  with  pyloric 
obstruction.  1 J 

Treatment.— Vomiting  occurs  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances 
that  little  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  indicate  the  general  principles 
upon  which  its  treatment  should  be  conducted.  1.  The  cause  must  be 
sought  .out,  and  removed  if  possible.  Thus  an  'emetic  is  not  uncommonly 
one  of  the  best  remedies,  in  order  to  clear  out  the  stomach  of  irritant 
matters.  Any  reflex  excitement  must  also  be  subdued.  Patients  should 
be  told  to  aid  voluntarily  in  suppressing  vomiting  as  much  as  they  can  ; 
being  also  warned  against  bringing  it  on  by  coughing  or  any  such  act. 
■2.  Attention  to  diet  is  all  important,  By  withdrawing  food  altogether, 
or  only  giving  very  small  quantities  of  cool  or  iced  liquids,  especially 
milk  with  lime-water  or  soda-water,  or  brandy  with  weak  beef-tea  or 
beef-juice,  sickness  may  of  ten  be  effectually  stopped.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  enquire  into  the  feeding  of  children,  as  vomiting  in  these 
subjects  is  so  commonly  due  merely  to  errors  in  this  respect  .  '  Koumiss 
is  of  unquestionable  service  in  some  cases  of  vomiting  :  and  butter-milk 
in  others.  The  administration  of  artificially  digested  food  frequently 
proves  of  great  benefit.  In  hysterical  vomiting  forced  feeding  is 
sometimes  required.  :!.  It  may  he  useful  in  treating  vomiting  to  attend 
to  certain  general  matters,  such  as  position,  rest,  and  free  ventilation. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  cerebral  vomiting  ami  sea- 
sickness, against  which  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  a 
free  supply  of  fresh  air.  may  affoid  some  protection.  Pressure  by 
means  of  a  girdle  across  the  abdomen  lias  been  recommended  to  prevent 
sea-sickness.  4.  The  chief  direct  r<  med/ies  for  the  relief  of  vomiting  are 
the  sucking  of  small  lumps  of  ice;  effervescent  draughts -with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  or  the  latter  with  a  small  quantity  of  mucilage  or  iced 
water;  iced  champagne  or  brandy  with  soda-water;  opium,  either  in 
the  form  of  pill,  as  the  tincture  or  liquor  opii  sedativus  along  with  other 
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remedies,  or  in  an  enema  with  starch;  morphine  in  pill  or  solution,  or 
bv  hypodermic  injection ;  chloroform ;  creasote  in  drop  doses  in  the 
form  "of  pill;  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
carbolic  acid  or  sulpho-carbolates ;  and  nux  vomica  or  minute  doses  of 
strychnine.  Salts  of  bismuth,  magnesia,  solution  of  potash  or  soda, 
bicarbonate  of  sodium,  or  oxalate  of  cerium,  are  also  valuable  under 
certain  conditions.  Dr.  Ringer  recommends  in  many  forms  of  vomiting 
drop  doses  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  every  hour,  or  three  times  a  day 
according  to  circumstances;  in  others  he  finds  arsenic  useful.  In  some 
varieties  of  chronic  vomiting  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  minute  doses 
mar  prove  beneficial.  Innumerable  remedies  have  been  recommended 
for"  sea-sickness,  including  cocaine,  phenazone,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.  It 
is  desirable  to  make  all  draughts  intended  to  relieve  vomiting  as  small 
and  as  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  possible.  5.  External  applications  over 
the  epigastrium  are  sometimes  beneficial  in  treating  sickness,  especially 
sinapisms,  a  small  blister,  cold  by  means  of  the  ice-bag,  friction  with 
chloroform  or  belladonna  liniment,  or  the  endermic  application  of 
morphine. 

IV.  HiEMATEMESIS. 

.Etiology. — Blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  As  a  rule  it  comes  from  the  vessels  of  this  organ, 
being  usually  capillary  in  its  origin,  but  sometimes  due  to  the  erosion 
or  rupture  of  a  large  vessel ;  the  blood  may,  however,  be  derived  from 
other  sources.  The  causes  of  hasmatemesis  may  be  thus  classified : — 
1.  Traumatic,  from  external  violence  over  the  epigastrium.  2.  Diseased 
conditions  of  the  blood,  especially  in  yellow  fever.  3.  Vicarious, 
particularly  in  connection  with  deficient  menstruation.  4.  Injury  by 
foreign  bodies  or  destructive  chemical  agents  which  have  gained  access 
into  the  stomach.  5.  Abnormal  conditions  affecting  the  stomach  itself. 
Thus  haemorrhage  may  be  the  result  of  violent  vomiting  and  retching; 
congestion  from  any  cause ;  inflammation ;  ulceration  ;  cancer ;  or 
rarely  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  or  varicose 
veins  in  the  stomach.  6.  Diseases  of  other  organs  and  structures, 
especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stomach.  These  chiefly  act  by 
inducing  extreme  mechanical  congestion,  which  may  follow  any  great 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation,  but  especially  that  due  to  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  branches,  pressure  upon 
the  portal  trunk  or  vena  cava  inferior,  and  long-continued  cardiac  or 
pulmonary  affections.  Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  often  attended 
with  hsematemesis,  which  is  then  mainly  due  to  the  state  of  the  blood. 
Splenic  disease  may  originate  this  symptom  in  both  ways.  Sometimes 
a  neighbouring  disease,  such  as  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  destroys  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  opens  its  vessels.  Occasionally  an 
abdominal  or  thoracic  aneurism  bursts  into  this  organ,  or  more  com- 
monly a  thoracic  aneurism  opens  into  the  oesophagus.  It  is  stated  that 
an  omental  hernia  may  drag  the  stomach  downwards,  and  thus  cause 
hemorrhage  by  lacerating  the  mucous  membrane.  7.  It  must  not 
he  forgotten  that  blood  may  be  swallowed,  coming  either  from 
the  oesophagus,  mouth,  throat,  nose,  or  respiratory  organs.  The 
hlood  of  animals  is  also  purposely  swallowed  sometimes,  either 
by  hysterical  girls  or  by  malingerers,  being  afterwards  rejected  by 
Vomiting. 

Z  Z 
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Symptoms.— Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  may  not  be  attended 
with  any  external  indications,  either  because  the  blood  is  poured  oui  so 
abundantly  as  to  kill  instantly;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  in 
very  small  quantity.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  but  not  always.  1  here  is  i 
either  some  obvious  cause  of  the  hemorrhage ;  or  it  is  preceded  by  If 
symptoms  referable  to  the  stomach,  or  by  signs  of  oi-ganic  disease  in  its  \ 
vicinity.  Usually  the  blood  is  rejected,  either  by  a  mere  act  of  regurgi- 
tation, or  in  most  cases  by  more  or  less  violent  vomiting,  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  act  may  be  the  cause  of  the  bleeding.  The 
quantity  of  blood  discharged  necessarily  varies  much,  and  it  is  generally 
more  or  less  mixed  with  food  and  other  materials.  Its  characters  are 
in  the  majority  of  cases  very  distinctive,  it  being  non-aerated ;  brown 
or  black  in  colour;  grumous,  often  resembling  "coffee-grounds,"  soot, 
or  tar  ;  and  acid  in  reaction.  Should  the  blood  be  coagulated,  the  clots 
are  broken  up,  irregular,  firm,  and  heavy.  On  microscopical  examina- 
tion the  red  corpuscles  are  seen  to  be  much  altered  in  shape  or  destroyed, 
and  pigment  granules  are  abundant.  Most  of  these  characters  depend 
upon  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  blood.  If  the  blood  is  dis- 
charged immediately  or  soon  after  its  escape  into  the  stomach,  it  may 
be  quite  bright  and  unaltered,  or  only  slightly  changed.  Commonly 
some  of  it  passes  on  into  the  bowels,  giving  rise  to  tarry  stools.  The 
general  symptoms  indicating  loss  of  blood  will  of  course  be  present  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  matter  is  to  distinguish  between 
luematemesis  and  hcemoptysis,  which  can  usually  be  done  by  a  cousidera-  i 
tion  of  the  following  points,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  may 
occur  together: — 1.  The  age  of  the  patient,  hematemesis  being  more 
frequent  later  in  life  than  hemoptysis,  except  in  the  case  of  young 
women  who  are  the  subjects  of  perforating  ulcer.  2.  The  previous  and 
existing  symptoms,  as  indicating  some  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  one 
or  other  form  of  hemorrhage  ;  and  also  the  symptoms  immediately  pre- 
monitory to  the  attack,  in  the  one  case  pointing  generally  to  the  stomach, 
in  the  other  to  the  lungs.  3.  The  mode  of  discharge  of  the  blood,  whether 
by  vomiting  or  coughing.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
vomiting  may  be  excited  by  the  cough  in  hemoptysis  ;  or  some  of  the 
blood  may  be  swallowed,  and  afterwards  rejected  from  the  stomach. 

4.  The  characters  of  the  blood,  as  already  described,  with  reference  to 
colour,  aeration,  general  aspect,  reaction,  and  microscopical  appearances. 

5.  In  hemoptysis  some  blood  usually  continues  to  be  discharged  in  the 
expectoration  for  a  certain  time  after  the  main  bulk  has  been  expelled; 
which  is  not  the  case  in  hematemesis.  6.  Along  with  hamiatemesis 
altered  blood  is  usually  seen  in  the  stools.  7.  Careful  physical  examina- 
tion will  often  reveal  some  organic  cause  likely  to  give  rise  either  to 
gastric  or  pulmonary  hemorrhage  ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  latler, 
there  may  be  rales  indicating  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

As  regards  the  cause  of  hematemesis,  this  can  only  be  made  out  by  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  case  in  all  its  details.  Blood  coming  from 
the  throat  or  nose  may  be  usually  detected  by  local  examinat  ion  of  these 
parts.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  against  mistaking  the  colour  clue  to 
altered  bile  or  iron  for  that  of  blood. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  hematemesis  are  the 
same  as  for  other  hemorrhages.  In  addition  to  bodily  rest,  the  stomach 
must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose  in  severe  cases,  nutriment 
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being  administered,  only  by  the  rectum;  in  less  dangerous  cases  very 
small  quantities  of  cool  or  iced  liquids  being  alone  permitted.  The 
patient  should  swallow  small  lumps  of  ice  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
most  efficient  haemostatics  are  tannic  or  gallic  acid  or  acetate  of  lead  in 
fall  doses,  combined  with  opium ;  pyrogallic  acid ;  hamamelis ;  oil  of 
turpentine;  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron;  and  ergotin,  ergotinin,  or 
sclevotinic  acid  administered  subcutaneously.  It  is  necessary  to  warn 
against  giving  any  medicines  by  the  stomach  if  they  are  not  actually 
required,  or  if  they  seem  to  cause  irritation.  Ice  may  be  applied  care- 
fullv  over  the  epigastrium.  It  is  very  important  to  check  any  violent 
efforts  at  vomiting,  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  mucilage,  mor- 
phine internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  or  an  enema  containing 
tincture  of  opium ;  at  the  same  time  a  sinapism  being  applied  over  the 
epitrastrinm.  In  cases  of  capillary  haemorrhage,  dependent  on  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach  from  portal  obstruction,  a  saline  purgative  is 
useful,  or  an  aperient  enema.  Should  stimulants  be  required,  they  are 
best  administered  by  enemata.  Vicarious  haemorrhage  must  be  treated 
on  ordinary  principles. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
DYSPEPSIA— INDIGESTION. 

Difficulty  and  imperfection  in  the  digestive  pi'ocess  arise  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  either  in  connection  with  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  or  both  ;  and  affecting  all  articles  of  diet  alike,  or  only  special 
elements  of  food.  In  ordinary  language  the  terms  dyspepsia  and  indiges- 
tion  have  a  very  indefinite  meaning,  but  are  usually  associated  with  a 
group  of  symptoms  depending  upon  interference  with  the  gastric  diges- 
tion, and  in  this  sense  the  subject  will  at  present  be  mainly  considered. 
In  many  instances  such  symptoms  are  merely  due  to  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  stomach,  or  at  all  events  no  obvious  organic  disease  can  be 
detected,  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  cases  that  the  above  expressions  are 
snppo.sed  to  be  limited ;  similar  symptoms,  however,  are  commonly 
associated  with  different  forms  of  organic  mischief,  and  in  the  subsequent 
remarks  on  the  subject  these  structural  lesions  must  necessai'ily  be 
alluded  to.  It  will  thus  be  obvious  that  dyspepsia  is  not  an  independent 
disease,  and  every  case  in  which  digestive  disorders  are  complained  of 
demands  careful  study  and  investigation. 

etiology.— The  causes  of  dyspepsia  in  general  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  certain  heads,  according  to  the  following  arrangement: — 

L  Disorders  connected  with  the  diet,  namely,  excessive  eating  ;  too  rapid 
eating;  insufficient  mastication  and  ensalivation,  this  being  especially 
associated  with  the  habit  of  "bolting"  food,  or  being  due  to  absence 
or  irregularity  of  teeth,  particularly  in  old  people ;  irregularity  in 
meals,  or  too  frequent  feeding  or  the  reverse;  and  improper  quality 
of  food.  The  last  may  depend  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  food  itself;  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cooked  ;  or  upon  its  having  undergone  fertnenta- 
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tion  or  decomposition.  Liquids  not  uncommonly  canse  indigestion,  and 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  habit  of  taking  much  soup;  0f 
drinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water  or  other  fluid  with  meals,'  by 
which  the  gastric  juice  is  much  dilated  ;  of  excessive  indulgence  in' tea 
or  sometimes  in  coffee ;  and  of  abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly  when  spirits 
are  taken  at  frequent  intervals,  strong  or  but  little  diluted.  The 
injudicious  use  of  strong  condiments  with  food  sometimes  originates 
dyspepsia.  Idiosyncrasy  causes  some  individuals  to  suffer  after  special 
articles  of  diet,  which  are  usually  easily  digestible,  snch  as  milk  or 
eggs. 

2.  Alterations  in  the  gastric  juice.  This  secretion  may  be  in  excess ; 
deficient,  even  to  complete  suppression  ;  or  of  abnormal  quality.  The 
principal  changes  in  quality  are  the  presence  of  excess  of  acid ;  deficiency 
or  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsine,  or  both  ;  admixture  with 
abundant  mucus  secreted  by  the  stomach,  which  may  even  render  the 
gastric  juice  alkaline  ;  and  the  presence  of  unusual  constituents.  These 
alterations  result  from : — a.  Organic  affections  of  the  stomach,  especially 
mechanical  congestion ;  gastric  catarrh  or  inflammation ;  degeneration 
and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  glands  ;  degeneration  of  the  vessels;  ulcera- 
tion ;  and  cancer,  b.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  in  renal  disease,, 
diabetes,  pyrexial  conditions,  gout,  anaemia,  c.  General  want  of  tone, 
with  debility,  d.  Nervous  disturbance.  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  considers 
that  many  cases  of  so-called  dyspepsia  are  neurotic,  the  neurosis  causing 
disordered  work  and  secretions  in  connection  with  the  stomach. 

3.  Changes  affecting  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  The  expulsive  power 
of  the  stomach  may  be  interfered  with,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
muscular  or  nervous  tone,  dilatation,  or  pyloric  obstruction  ;  or  its 
movements  are  inefficient  or  irregular ;  or  the  food  passes  into  the 
duodenum  too  speedily,  before  it  is  properly  digested,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  undue  excitability  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
imperfection  at  the  pyloric  orifice. 

It  is  by  influencing  the  secretory  and  motor  functions  of  the  stomach 
that  many  of  the  recognized  causes  induce  dyspepsia,  such  as  sedentary 
habits  ;  undue  exertion  either  just  before  or  after  a  meal ;  habitual  con- 
stipation ;  abuse  of  narcotics,  tobacco,  tea,  or  alcohol ;  excessive  study, 
emotional  disturbance,  or  any  form  of  mental  shock ;  and  venereal 
excesses.  Most  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  dyspeptic 
symptoms  may  be  entirely  due  to  disease  of  some  other  organ  than  the 
stomach  ;  and  in  any  case  not  yielding  to  proper  treatment,  the  condition 
of  the  principal  organs  should  be  thoi'oughly  ascertained. 

Symptoms. — In  the  first  instance  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  clinical  phenomena  which  are,  in  different  combinations, 
observed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia;  and  then  to  indicate  the  special 
characters  presented  by  the  main  varieties  of  the  complaint. 

Uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  are  experienced  over  the  epigas- 
trium, chiefly  after  meals,  either  dne  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  itself, 
or  to  its  being  irritated  or  distended  by  the  materials  formed  as  the 
result  of  the  imperfect  digestion.  Not  uncommonly  these  sensations 
are  also  complained  of  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  between  Hie 
shoulders.  There  is  little  or  no  tenderness  as  a  rule.  In  the  l 
majority  of  cases  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost:  some  patients,  however, 
have  an  inclination  for  food,  but  can  lake  very  little,  or  they  are  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  to  certain  articles  of  diet;  while  others,  on  account 
of  the  discomfort  which  is  produced,  are  soon  satisfied.    Thirst  is 
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generally  absent,  but  may  be  a  prominent  symptom.     From  the  decom- 
position and  fermentation  of  food  result  flatulent  distension,  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  aud  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  acidity,  heartburn  and 
•eructations     It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  the  characters  of  the 
eructations     They  consist  of  gases,  various  liquids,  and  undigested  food. 
The  eases  are  either  tasteless  and  odourless,  resulting  from  fermentation  ; 
or  they  have  some  peculiar  smell  and  taste,  of  which  the  chief  are 
those  resembling  fish  or  rotten  eggs,  both  being  associated  either  with 
deficiency  or  arrest  of  secretion,  and  the  last  being  directly  due  to 
mposition  of  food,  and  the  formation  of  hydric  sulphide.  The 
principal  liquid  eructations  include  the  watery  fluid  of  pyrosis ;  and 
matters  having  an  acid,  acrid,  rancid,  or  bitter  taste.     Acid  eructations 
indicate  either  that  gastric  juice  has  accumulated  in  the  stomach;  or 
more  commonly  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  undergone  acid 
fermentation.     Butyric  acid  imparts  the  rancid  characters.  Bitter 
eructations  are  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  bile.    Nausea  is  felt 
in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  but  vomiting  is  not  a  frequent  symptom, 
thouo-h  some  patients  endeavour  to  excite  the  act  after  taking  food, 
in  orcler  to  relieve  their  discomfort.    The  bowels  are  usually  disturbed 
in  their  functions,  as  indicated  by  constipation,  or  in  some  instances  by 
diarrhoea  ;  colickv  pains  ;  flatulence  and  borborygmi  ;  and  the  passage 
of  foetid  gas.    The  tongue,  mouth,  and  throat  are  generally  in  an 
abnormal  state,  but  they  present  different  appearances  in  the  different 
varieties  of  indigestion.    The  breath  is  also  frequently  offensive. 

The  general  and  remote  symptoms  previously  described  as  being 
associated  with  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  often  present  m 
different  combinations  in  dyspeptic  cases. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  to  draw  attention  to  certain 
points  relating  to  the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and  to  the  methods 
which  have  been  introduced  for  its  clinical  study.    Investigations  as 
regards  the  acid  constituents  have  shown  that  in  the  digestion  of  an 
ordinary  meal  at  first  only  lactic  acid  is  present,  derived  from  the 
fermentation  of  carbo-hydrates,  or  directly  from  the  injesta.     Later  on 
hydrochloric  acid  appears  and  increases  in  quantity,  until  at  the  end  of 
the  process  it  is  the  only  acid  that  can  be  detected.     Hence  in  par- 
ticular cases  it  is  thought  desirable  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
■stomach  at  a  time  when  digestion  is  at  the  height  of  its  activity.  For 
this  purpose  a  "trial  meal"  is  given;  Ewald  preferring  alight  breakfast, 
Lenbe  and  others  a  "  trial  dinner.1'  After  a  definite  time  the  products  of 
digestion  are  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  or  syphon-tube, 
and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  being  then  subjected  to  a  systematic  examination. 
The  reaction  is  first  taken ;  then  free  hydrochloric  is  tested  for,  and  its 
quantity  estimated,  which  are  the  most  important  points  to  determine. 
Other  acids  are  also  tested  for;  as  well  as  pepsin  and  pepsinogen; 
curdling  ferment  and  its  zymogen  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  albuminoids 
and  starch.    The  details  of  this  procedure  are  quite  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  this  work,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  most  delicate  test  for 
free  hydrochloric  acid  is  that  of  Giinzburg,  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  phloroglncine,  2  parts;  vanilin,  1  part;  and  absolute  alcohol,  30  parts. 
This  win  give  a  deep-crimson  crystalline  deposit  if  free  hydrochloric 
acid  be  present;  or  a  splinter  of  wood  soaked  in  this  solution,  and 
heated,  will  change  to  a  red  colour  when  brought  into  contact  with  tho 
acid.    Lactic,  butyric,  and  other  acids  are  detected  by  their  usual  tests. 
The  proportion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  determined  by  neutralization 
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asm  some  gastrm  neuroses,  and  in  chronic  gastric  calarl 1, :  \  i,  |. 
absent  m  most  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  aS  ol 
degeneration  o  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.    Increase  i,  ,    2  , 
may  be  due  to  hyper-secretion  of  gastric  .juice  when  Food  is  ta£  or 

suchSaCsCW  ^0n  ?fDg  the  ^rvals,  as  i„  some  nervous  diseases 
such  as  hysteria  and  locomotor  ataxy.  Gastric  acidity,  however  i 
mentn+-!f  excess  of  lactic  and  other  acids,  the  products  o  Per 


™nch?n  d,etermi*e  rapidity  of  gastric  digestion  with  some 
approach  to  exactness,  as  representing  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice 
and  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  the  plan  is  advocated  of  iS 
duemg  materials  into  this  organ,  and  then  determining  the  earliest 
period  at  which  they  can  be  detected  in  certain  secretions  For 
instance,  salol  is  not  decomposed  into  salicylic  acid  until  it  reaches  the 
intestine  and  this  acid  can  then  be  immediately  recognized  in  the 
urine  The  time  which  elapses  after  salol  is  given  before  the  acid  can 
be  detected  is  supposed  to  indicate  how  long  it  has  remained  in  the 
stomach.  Capsules  containing  iodide  of  potassium,  tied  down  with 
threads  of  nbrin,  are  also  employed  in  a  similar  way.  When  this  drug 
is  administered  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  iodine  can  be  detected  in  the 
saliva  m  from  six  and  a  half  to  eleven  minutes.  Any  additional  time 
before  it  appears  is  supposed  to  represent  that  which  is  required  to  dis- 
solve the  threads  of  fibrin  by  the  gastric  juice.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  and  similar  methods  of  investigation  are  of  much  practical  use  uu 
to  the  present  time. 

Varieties.— Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to'  adopt  the 
following  arrangement : — 

I.  Acute  Dyspepsia.— This  may  come  on  in  an  individual  habitually 
quite  free  from  dyspeptic  symptoms  ;  or  it  may  be  merely  an  exacerba- 
tion of  a  previously  existing  morbid  state.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
precisely  what  the  morbid  condition  is  in  many  cases  of  so-called  acute 
dyspepsia,  but  unquestionably  in  a  good  number  of  such  cases  there 
is  gastric  catarrh  ;  while  others  are  merely  instances  of  migraine  or  sick- 
headache.  Some  cases  are,  however,  true  examples  of  simple  dyspepsia, 
arising  either  from  some  error  in  diet;  or  as  the  result  of  interference 
with  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  owing  to  nervous  disturbance  from 
emotion,  over-exertion,  or  other  causes. 

The  symptoms  differ  much  in  intensity  and  duration,  but  arc  liable  to 
be  particularly  severe  in  children.  They  come  on  shortly  alter  a 
meal,  usually  in  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  are  more  or  less  of  the 
following  nature  :— Uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  a 
feeling  of  heaviness  and  fulness,  or  sometimes  cramp-like  sensations, 
but  no  tenderness;  complete  distaste  for  food;  thirst:  nausea,  or 
vomiting  of  undigested  food  and  other  matters,  such  as  mucus,  acid,-, 
or  bile,  which  affords  relief;  eructation  of  gases,  either  tasteless  and 
odourless,  or  like  rotten  eggs,  as  well  as  of  acids:  heartburn;  a  large 
and  moist  tongue,  covered  with  a  thick  white  or  yellow  fur.  and  some- 
times presenting  enlarged  and  red  papilla? ;  disagreeable  taste  and 
breath  ;  constipation  usually,  but  occasionally  diarrhoea  with  colicky- 
pains.  The  general  symptoms  ate  usually  very  pronounced,  and  then- 
is  not  uncommonly  a  sense  of  marked  illness  and  depression,  with  a 
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Ltain  degree  of  pyrexia,  the  skin  being  dry  Herpes  about  the  face 
rX  aTurticaria  may  break  out.  The  unne  is  genera  y  concentrated, 
Cf  deposits  lithates;  occasionally  there  is  slight  albuminuria.  In 
infants  there  may  be  high  fever  or  convulsions*   ...  ,  • 

Treatment.  -The  treatment  of  acute  dyspepsia  is  similar  to  that  of 
LhTSrhter  cases  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  which  will  be  present  y 
l    sribld     It  is  important  to  remove  speedily  all  irritant  matters 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  by  means  of  emetics  or  aperients. 
iU  Chronic  Dyspepsia.—!.  Atonic— Most  of  the  ordinary  cases  of 
Lsneosia  belong  to  this  variety,  and  the  symptoms  depend  more  imme- 
diatelv  upon  ahm,,  of  the  stomach,  the  muscular  activity  of  the  organ 
tint 'impaired.   The  gastric  juice  is  also  often  deficient ;  and  the  glands 
bay  be  atrophied.    The  sensations  in  the  epigastrium  are  mainly  those 
of  "weight  fulness,  and  discomfort  after  food,  without  actual  pam  or 
tenderness,  pressure  often  affording  relief.   Not  uncommonly  there  is  m 
the  intervals  a  constant  sense  of  sinking  in  the  epigastrium.  Occasion- 
al*? cesophagismus  is  experienced.    There  is  a  disinclination  for  food 
and  also  not  infrequently  for  drink.     Digestion  is  much  delayed,  and 
different  o-ases  are  formed  in  excess,  as  well  as  acids  and  rancid  matters, 
there  being  hence  much  flatulence,  with  various  eructations.  The  tongue 
is  laro-e  and  marked  with  the  teeth,  pale,  flabby,  moist,  and  usually  more 
or  less  furred,  but  it  may  be  quite  clean.  The  mouth  and  throat  are  also 
often  pallid,  flabby,  and  relaxed;  and  the  breath  is  generally  disagree- 
able "  is  a  rule  there  is  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  the  stools 
bein'cr  firm,  pale,  deficient  in  bile,  and  offensive.    The  general  symptoms 
are  well-marked  usually,  the  pulse  being  feeble,  wanting  m  tone,  and 
easily  hurried  ;  the  skin  cool,  soft,  and  clammy,  with  a  tendency  to  cold- 
ness'of  the  feet  and  hands  ;  and  the  urine  often  abundant  and  watery. 
The  nervous  symptoms  incline  chiefly  to  languor,  apathy,  and  indisposi- 
tion for  any  effort.    Oppression  across  the  chest,  shortness  of  breath, 
couo-h,  and  palpitation  are  often  complained  of. 

2.  Irritative.— Probably  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia  thus  named  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  gastritis  is  often  present  to  a  slight  degree.  Actual 
pain  or  a  sense  of  burning  is  experienced  in  the  epigastrium,  increased 
by  food,  and  generally  accompanied  with  a  little  tenderness.  Heart- 
burn and  acidity  are  also  common  symptoms.    Appetite  is  impaired  ; 
but  thirst  is  usually  felt,  especially  for  cool  drinks.  Occasionally 
vomiting  takes  place,  or  it  is  excited  in  order  to  relieve  symptoms  ; 
while  nausea  is  often  felt.    Eructations  are  frequent,  but  are  not 
offensive  as  a  rule.     The  tongue  tends  to  be  contracted  and  red, 
especially  at  the  tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged  papilla  ;  it  may  either  be 
furred  or  clean.    The  throat  also  is  frequently  in  an  irritable  condition, 
being  reddened  and  granular,  or  sometimes  presenting  follicular  ulcers. 
Though  constipation  is  the  rule,  from  time  to  time  diarrhoea  with 
colicky  pains  is  apt  to  set  in.    The  skin  tends  to  be  hot  and  dry,  the 
palms  and  soles  having  a  burning  sensation;  and  sometimes  a  cutaneous 
eruption  breaks  out.    The  pulse  is  frequent.    The  urine  is  also  con- 
centrated and  deficient   in   quantity,  depositing  lithates  on  standing. 
The  nervous  disturbance  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  irritability  and 
petulance,  with  restlessness.    There  may  be  considerable  emaciation. 

;;.  Nervoug.—A  variety  of  dyspepsia  has  been  described  by  this  term, 
observed  chiefly  in  young  women,  in  which  the  prominent  symptom  is 
pain  after  food.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  form  of  gastralgia;  and  may 
either  exist  alone,  or  associated  with  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 
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owing  to  undue  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  of  this  organ  or  i o  i n 

^vvfl  J.  T.8 T  and.cohckJ  Pams;  and  is  speedily"  folio  v!d  bf 
diarrhoea,  the  stools  consisting  chiefly  of  undigested  food.7  Hence  t h  i 
is  a  constant  craving  for  food,  and  a  sense  of  considerable  exhausti on  ll 
prostration  is  often  experienced  after  the  bowels  have  actS  In  many 
instances  this  course  of  events  only  occurs  the  first  thing  in  the  mor/ 

E  ^  dlTS  eVeiT  ^  thuS  caus^seriourC  of 

flesh  and  weakness.    In  some  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  come  under 

my  notice  the  symptoms  have  been  apparently  due  to  the  haW  of 

E:rikl,Dg ;  t0  OTer-indl%--  S  *°t  tea";  or  to  abuse  of  alcohol 
iney  may  also  have  a  nervous  origin. 

Diagnosis.— Many  cases  come  under  observation  in  practice  which 

t°o  deTeSi     °T  I0/116  driS  °f  ChrmdC  d^tiCS-    U  is  th™  --ssa  J 
£n?w         What/°''m  °!  dyspepsia  is  present,  and  what  the  conditio^ 
really  signifies ;  and  to  what  causes  it  is  due.    The  two  chief  varieties 
wTi ,h  iG        °  ^    rritative>  are  mainly  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  difference  m  the  intensity  and  characters  of  the  sensations  in  the 
epigastrium ;  the  conditions  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  throat;  the 
absence  of  thirst  m  the  atonic  form  ;  and  the  differences  in  the  degree  and 
character  of  the  general  disturbance.    Further,  diarrhoea  is  not  uncom- 
monly present  m  the  irritative  form  ;  while  in  atonic  dyspepsia  consti- 
pation is  generally  a  prominent  symptom.    With  regard  to  the  causes 
ot  any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  satisfac- 
tory enquiry  into  the  history  and  habits  of  the  patient;  and  a  thorough 
investigation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  various  organs,  as  well  as  of 
the  general  system.    It  is  particularly  necessary  to  recollect  that  such 
symptoms  may  depend  upon  a  state  of  gastric  catarrh  kept  up  by  portal 
congestion,  or  upon  some  general  or  remote  disease ;  or  that  they  may 
mark  the  early  stage  of  some  serious  organic  affection  of  the  stomach 
ihe  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  already  described 
may  serve  to  show  what  is  actually  going  on  during  the  process  of 
digestion  m  a  particular  case. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  diagnose  between  mere,  functional  dyspepsia 
and  the  less  serious  organic  affections,  namely,  glandular  degeneration, 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  or  gastritis,  and  simple  dilatation.  I  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion  that  many  cases  of  so-called  irritative  dyspepsia 
are  merely  those  of  chronic  gastritis,  and  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to 
draw  any  positive  distinction  between  them.  The  more  serious  diseases 
of  the  stomach  are  as  a  rule  definitely  recognized  by  their  characteristic 
symptoms  and  signs,  which  will  be  described  in  relation  to  each. 

Prognosis.— -The  prognosis  in  any  case  of  chronic  dyspepsia  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  time  the  symptoms  have  lasted  ;  their  causes,  and  whether 
these  can  be  removed  ;  and  the  ability  and  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  submit  to  appropriate  treatment.  When  indigestion  has 
become  established,  the  complaint  is  frequently  very  difficult,  to  cure, 
especially  if  it  is  associated  with  permanent  organic  changes  in  the  coats 
and  glands  of  the  stomach,  with  conditions  keeping  up  venous  congestion, 
or  with  some  general  disease;  or  if  the  patient  persists  in  pernicious 
habits.    Most  cases  may,  however,  be  restored  to  health  if  properly 
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tjx        „f  ,11  /MTATi-hn  thev  mav  bo  much  improved.    If  there  is 
K^^  &~»^^  of  the  stomU  with  its  glands 
unde^o  e  sev  ous  morbid  changes,  especially  as  a  consequence  o 
h    ?      alcohol    the  condition  is  much  more  serious  Persistent 
fcpepl  ocoSng  in  the  course  of  various  chrome  diseases  often 

FsJSMl^S  S°Sthe  alimentary  canal 
from  a  Static  point  of  view  having  already  been  pointed  out  it  will 
t  co SvS  in  the  present  connection  to  discuss  more ,  in  detail  some 
•of  tee  principles,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  chronic  borders  of 
Vesttn,  which  are  met  with  in  the  more  serious  diseases  of  the 
stomach  as  well  as  in  cases  of  mere  dyspepsia. 

Regulation  of  the  diet  obviously  demands  the  first  conftotion 
in  all  cases     This  involves  not  merely  directions  as  to  what  kinds  ot 
ood  should  be  taken,  but  also  with   regard  to  quantities,  intervals 
between  meals,  proper  mastication,  and  other  matters.    In  many  cases 
6f  dyspepsia  thisP  relation  of  diet  is  the  chief  thing  needing  attention 
S  L  t  which  all  other  means  are  unavailing.    It  is  impossible  to 
nt  out  all  the  modifications  required  in  different  forms  of  gastric 
derano-ement ;  but  there  are  certain  broad  rules  which  may  be  laid 
-down0  In  al  cases  substances  which  are  known  to  be  indigestible,  such 
as  pastry,  cheese,  many  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  bread,  and  mo 
made-dishes,  must  be  avoided,  plain  food  only  being  taken  Meat ;  is 
decidedly  beneficial  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  fresh  beef  and  mutton  not 
overdone  beino-  the  kinds  of  meat  which  are  most  suitable     Poik,  veal 
and  salted  meats  must  be  forbidden.    In  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
irritation  present,  and  especially  should  there  be  indications  of  chrome 
gastritis,  does  it  become  requisite  to  order  a  more  bland  and  easily 
digestible  diet.    In  such  cases  white  fish,  light  soups,  chicken,  game, 
caW  feet,  sweetbread,  tripe,  the  yelk  of  eggs  milk-puddings  jellies 
and  articles  of  this  kind  answer  best;  audit  is  often  more  advantageous 
to  give  food  in  small  proportions  at  rather  frequent  intervals   than  in 
any  considerable  quantity  at  a  time.    Hot  condiments  had  better  be 
avoided,  or  must  be  used  very  sparingly. 

The  question  of  drink  calls  for  special  notice.    Many  patients  suflei 
from  abuse  of  tea,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  forbid  this  beverage 
absolutely,  and  order  cocoa  or  milk  instead,  the  latter  being  m  some 
cases  advantageously  mixed  with  lime-water  or  soda-water.  Instruc- 
tions must  also  be  given  against  taking  large  quantities  of  cold  water 
-especially  during  meals.    It  is  a  modern  fashion  to  drink  a  quantity  ot 
verv  hot  water,  with  food  or  at  other  times.    Some  dyspeptic  patients 
-are  much  benefited  by  avoiding  liquids  altogether,  and  only  taking  a  dry 
•diet.    Any  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  must  of  course  at  once  be  put  a 
stop  to.    A  class  of  good  bitter  ale  or  stout  with  one  meal  daily  is  often 
beneficial  in°atonic  dyspepsia,  provided  it  does  not  cause  flatulence  ;  a 
moderate  amount  of  wine  may  also  be  useful,  just  before  and  with  food, 
especially  dry  sherry,  champagne,  claret,  or  hock     In  some  cases  a 
small  quantity  of  good  brandy  or  whisky  answers  best,  well-diluted  *  ith 
*ome  table-water.     When  there  is  an  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach, 
the  use  of  stimulants  demands  special  care. 

In  certain  gastric  cases  attended  with  severe  pain  afier  food,  of 
course  excluding  the  more  serious  painful  diseases,  it  is  sometimes 
requisite  to  insist  upon  patients  taking  their  meals  properly,  as  they 
Will  Otherwise  go  without  food,  and  are  thus  only  aggravating  the 
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^^ISs^tt^  ITT  Underd°ne  meat  *  ^ficial  J 
forcible  S^Wk  ■  v  to  have  recourse  to 

artificially  divided  •  •  i  i^H  "  V"^""*  food  musl  be 
o^ers  who  have  los    the    '        '  ^  ^n'L  ^  ^  P6°ple  and 

individuals  W  very  irre/ulal  t^h  I  f     fT  "T  7"''"  whei'e 

thai,  digestion  to  piideCS'a^  ^£1^^  benefidftl  to 

attention  to  various  matters  coming  under  this  h(fad  , ' 

akmg  of  a  due  amount  of  exercise,  though  not  im media telv  be  "ore  or 
after  a  meal;  avoidance  of  excessive  mental  work,  barassil  anSetv 
and  brooding  over  symptoms  ;  mingling  in  cheerful  society ^chan^e  of 
air  and  scene  ;  abstinence  from  injurious  habits,  such  as  inkmpeTance 
or  excessive  smoking;  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin  by  cold 
tSES  W, °a CllT?;  d  this  a8'l'eeS'  OT  ^  ™  occasional  warm  batW 
s5n  Pn,  5  T!  h!  We8f'mg  °f  Warm  clothin§-'  with  fla^l  ^ext  the 
^lyspe;^:L0efstreatme"fc  ^  CHfferent  SpaS  «  °fte"  °f  -vice- 
of  3;.^bo™e^«aZ  agunfe  which  directly  affect  the  stomach  andthe  process 
of  digestion  have  already  been  discussed,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

rcorZiTo'tW  feJ^YB  t0!be  empl°^d  in  ™s  comWnations 
Thev  ZIZ  ^le/1ndlcahoDS  and  requirements  of  each  particular  case! 
Iney  belong  to  the  groups  of  carminatives ;  gastric  sedatives;  gastric 
tomes  ;  peptogens  or  anU-peptogens ;  and  artificial  digesta  nts,  or  substitutes 
for  the  digestive  fluids.  These  agents  must  not  be  given  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  much  care  is  required  in  their  administration.  Those 
usually  employed  in  dyspeptic  conditions  of  an  atonic  nature  include 
alkalies  namely,  the  solutions  or  bicarbonates  of  the  fixed  alkali- 
carbonate  of  ammonium  or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia;  diluted  mineral 
acids,  especially  hydrochloric,  nitric,  nitro-hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric- 
tincture  or  extract  of  mix  vomica,  or  strychnine;  cinchona  or  quinine;* 
vegetable  and  aromatic  bitters ;  with  different  carminatives  When 
giving  the  vegetable  bitters  it  is  desirable  to  begin  with  a  moderate 
dose,  as  they  are  sometimes  apt  to  disagree  at  first,  Medicines  intended  to 
promote  gastric  secretion  are  best  administered  shortly  before  or  dnrin* 
meals,  especially  alkalies.  Acids  may  be  used  to  check  excessive  secre°- 
tion,  when  given  just  before  meals. 

When  there  are  signs  of  much  gastric  irritation  most  benefit  is 
usually  derived  from  sedatives,  such  as  some  preparation  of  bismuth, 
with  an  alkali  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  to  which  small  doses  of  solution 
of  morphine  may  be  added,  should  there  be  much  pain.  Sometimes 
however,  mineral  acids  act  well  in  this  condition;  and  occasionally 
strychnine  is  useful.  Nervous  dyspepsia,  is  best  treated  like  gastralgia. 
In  that  variety  o I  mal-digestion  in  which  the  food  passes  immediately 
out  of  the  stomach.  1  have  found  most  benefit  from  the  administration 
of  full  doses  of  a  salt  of  bismuth  shortly  before  meals,  combined  with 
tincture  of  opium  (injij-vi). 

4  Symptomatic  treatment  frequently  demands  attention  in  cases  where 
digestion  is  at  fault,  whether  associated  or  no!  with  actual  organic 
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disease  of  the  ^JgEFtt  SSg^e^ 
fc?  lfad  *  The  ]  ~t  o,  ^aji  of  these  colons  is 

,n„ul  that  g»stric  s3  Bp  be  alleviated  by  0pium,  mor- 

*V  C°1Z :  ,     •  :u      be  adonna,  or  spirit  of  chloroform  internally  : 
}        2.S  over  the  epigastrium,  namely,  dry  or  moist 
phexteinalapplicatwnB  fomentations;  turpentine  stupes; 

r    ,°s    or  STho  Sn  is  SLs,  a  small  blister,  which  may  be 
r^'Twid  m^K  a  belladonna  or  opium  plaster.  Frequently 
fn     S  «  associated  with  flatulence  or   acidity,  bemg- 
pamhil  Bensataons  are  as        Uti         Flatulence  and  eructations  are 

rl^ZSSS^br^^ the  medicines  already  conideredJ 

USU  S  bv  aSThioh  prevent  fermentation  or  decomposition  of 
rr  ofaln  aPcombination  of  bismuth  with  freshly-pre- 

™tlchaS ^rve    afL  meals,  is  often  efficacious  in  preventing  a» 
^i^foe;  as  well  as  such  remedies  as  asafoB^da  ga  banum 
Cask  valerian,  sumbul,  aromatic  or  foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  oil  of  rue 
E  caieput  and  peppermint.    Creasote,  carbolic  acid   sulpho-carbola  e 
Z  21  or  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium  may  be  given  m  many 
Les  S  benefit    Acidity  and  heartburn  are  more  immediately  relieved 
bv  the  neutralizing  effect  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  or  of 
2a£e      o   carbonate  of  magnesium  ;  or  either  of  these  may  be  given 
Se  meals     Sir  William  Roberts  recommends  for  gastric  acidity  a 
ten'e  "  L  sucked,  containing  10  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
with  one  -rain  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  latter  to  act  as  a  sialogogue 
Frequent^md  eructations  are  often  an  indication  for  mineral  acids  o 
check  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  ;  m  mmyoase8,liGwevW)^6ya^^fl 
to  fermentation  of  food  from  deflciency  of  this  secretion,  and  the .erase 
ouent  formation  of  lactic  and  other  organic  acids.    Pyrosis  is  usually 
checked  bv  some  preparation  of  bismuth  in  full  doses,  combined  with 
a*  lie     or  compound  kino  powder  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
some  cases.     Recently  Prof.  Eraser  has  recommended  bic hrom^  °f 
potassium  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  dyspepsia  a  drug  previously  used 
bv  Yulpian  and  others.  He  gives  it  m  doses  of  gr.  m  pill  oi  soiu 

tion,  three  times  a  day,  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Aperients  are  often  required  in  dyspeptic  cases,  but  should  there  be 
babiteal  constipation,  it  is  very  important  to -avoid  *£*°°*2^ 
employment  of  strong  purgatives.     Vichy,  Seltzer,  Fr  ediicnscnau, 
HutLb  Janos,  ^sculap%ubinat,  and  other  aperient  f"™*™^ 
are  often  very  serviceable  for  relieving  this  symptom  m  dyspeptic ^  cases 
5.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  the  W^^ft*" 
well  as  that  of  the  main  organs,  needs  due  consideration  a  all  cases 
of  dyspepsia.     Many  of  the   remedies  already   alluded  to  act .  as 
mnJJS**  and  thus  aid  in  improving  digestion.  Aawtogihea^ 
Prions  requiring  particular  notice  are  anemia,  which  must  be  tit  ate 
bv  mild  ferruginous  preparations;  hepatic  derangements,  calling  for  an 
occasional  .lose  of  some  mercurial  preparation,  podophylhn,  or  othei 
snit.blchn^;  gout;  hysteria:  the  malarial  cachexia  :  and  renal  disease. 
Gastric  oeturoes  are  often  much  benefited  by  the  administration  of  iron 
strychnine,  arsenic,  and  other  nervine  tonics.  Ihe  judicious  employment 
Of  hydropathic  treatment,  massage,  or  electricity  may  be  of  great  service 
in  such  cases  ;  as  well  as  in  various  dyspeptic  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
ACUTE  GASTRITIS — ACUTE  GASTRIC  CATARRH. 
JB biology.—  Reciting  causes.— 1.  The  ordinary  excitino-  cause  of  act. 

22 1       Btr&°l  "  S°me  ^  ™™i0n  of  °^"acous  su  • 
bodies  o v7^?1Ci  °l  CWcal!  and  Sefc  ^  ^  food  or  d^k,  foreTgn 
3  °\  P018°^-    Food  may  excite  inflammation  in  any  of  the  wavs 

notice  n  T*6  dysPePsia-    Certain  irritants  require  sp  cud 

J£S  ^sufliemntly  diluted;  strong  condiments;  tartar  emetic 

that  the  poisons  last  mentioned  may  be  administered  intentionally  ;  and 
S     e:C,^  be.  "^had  f ™-  certain  papers  used  for  papering^om 
A  Moie  or  less  gastric  catarrh  commonly  supervenes  in  the  course  of 

velW IT*'  maU^  °f  t£e  -anthemata,   cholera  anc 

Jo ni  J,7  V  M  SOmetlmfs  \n  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  puerperal  fever, 
gout,  acute  rheumatism,  and  other  febrile  complaints.    3   The  membrane 

he  SS^TT    raa^e  witb  other  mucous  surfaces  a 

wfcZe  Ae  „  /teated  has  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of  gastric  catarrh. 
Li  J>een  stated  that  this  affection  occurs  occasionally  as  an 

epidemic,  attended  with  pyrexia.  6.  Gastritis  arises  in  connection  with 
starvation,  but  is  then  probably  set  up  indirectly. 

As  regards  predisposing  causes,  it  may  be  stated  that  children,  elderly 
or  feeble  persons,  and  those  who  habitually  suffer  from  a  disordered 
stomach,  are  more  liable  than  other  individuals  to  attacks  of  gastritis 
±rom  errors  m  diet  and  other  slight  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Acute  gastritis  presents  very  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  special  forms  are  described,  under  the  names 
catarrhal,  erythematous,  and  phlegmonous  gastritis.    The  following  is  a 
•brief  account  of  the  changes  which  may  be  met  with  in  different  degrees 
and  combinations.    Hyperemia  of  the  membrane  has  been  observed 
during  lite  in  cases  of  gastritis  where  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach 
existed,  but  it  may  completely  disappear  after  death.    The  redness  is 
punctitorm  or  capillary,  and  usually  in  isolated  patches;   in  cases  of 
irritant  poisoning,  however,  intense  redness  may  be  seen  over  the  entire 
surface,  though  generally  more  marked  on  the  top  of  the  rag©.  Small  ex- 
travasations are  not  uncommon.    There  is  the  usual  cloudiness  or  opacity 
which  is  observed  in  mucous  inflammations,  with  swelling  and  thickening 
of  the  membrane,  and  diminution  in  consistence.    Superficial  erosions 
■  or  ulcerations,  and  follicular  ulcers  are  visible  in  many  cases.    In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  when  the  inflammation  is  very  intense,  sloughs  form, 
or  suppuration  is  set  up  in  the  submucous  tissue.    Very  rarely  a  croupous 
or  diphtheritic  .deposit  has  been  observed.    The  secreting  structures 
undergo  important  changes.    The  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  tubuli  become 
enlarged  and  multiplied,  while  numerous  granules  and  fat-globules  form, 
so  that  the  tubuli  are  distended.    The  solitary  and  lenticular  glands  are 
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j  •     •  „     Pncfvif  iniee  is  not  properly  secreted,  but  the 

wit..'  »  U  ropy  rS 
smtaeeoi        <"  ^rmtainino-  a  large  number  of  young  cells. 

£££  of  ^  «&  ^p**, 

t"S;"vuf^adn^uuderstood  that  the  appearances  vary  greatly,  accord- 
I  \  !l  Lfpnitvand  cause  of  the  inflammation.  When  gastritis  is 
12  °es  U  Str^pLS,  it  often  presents  special  characters  and 
a  =Tt  nfthe  poisonous  substance  may  be  observed,  or  actual  destruc- 
|6P  t^l  noats  T^e  stomach  may  teke  place.  For  a  description  of 
thTappear^oes  clL  acteristic  of  the"  several  poisons  reference  must  be 

sttS  r usually  local  and  general,  but  they  exhibit  wide  differences 
•  TX ,  intensitv  and  cavity  in  different  cases.  The  morbid  change 
^  1^s^!it"supei?icial  catarrh  of  the  mucous  lining  to  an 
Sensivl  and  violent  inflammation,  and  the  clinical  phenomena  present 
porresnondins:  variations  in  degree. 

S  -Epigastric  pain  is  almost  in  van  able  ;  and  may  be  very  intense 
In  character  it  is  often  hot  and  burning,  or   it  shoots  m  different 
directions,  especially  towards  the  back.    In  some  cases  there  is  merely  a 
sense  of  aching  and  soreness,  or  uneasiness  and  weight.    These  sensations 
are  increased  by  food,  by  the  act  of  coughing,  or  by  a  deep  inspiration 
They  are  often  relieved  by  vomiting,  but  m   some  cases  this  act 
a-i  avates  the  suffering,  especially  if  accompanied  with  violent  retching 
When  the  pain  is  very  intense  there  may  be  spasm  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.    Tenderness  is   always   present,   even   when   pam   is  not 
complained  of  spontaneously,  or  there  may  be  a  sense  of  soreness 
Nausea,  vomiting,  and  retching  are  prominent  symptoms,  anything  that 
is  swallowed  being  usually  rejected  at  once  in  severe  cases.  Ihe  vomited 
matters  contain  altered  gastric  juice,  mucus   saliva,  often  bile,  and  not 
uncommonly  a  little  blood  or  "  coffee-ground    material.    There  is  com- 
plete anorexia  ;  with  urgent  thirst  in  marked  gastritis,  particularly  for 
cool  drinks     The  tongue  is  frequently  small,  red,  and  irritable,  especial  y 
at  the  tip  and  margins  ;  or  it  may  be  furred  in  the  centre,  and  smooth, 
with  a  tendency  to  dryness ;  or  large,  moist,  and  covered  with  a  white 
fur,  the  papilla,  being  enlarged.    The  mouth  is  slimy,  and  tends  to  dry- 
ness  •  and  there  is  an  unpleasant  taste.    Constipation  or  diarrhoea  may 
be  present,  according  to  the  state  of  the  intestines.    The  lips  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  herpes. 

Qeneral.-ln  some  forms  of  gastritis  premonitory  symptoms  aie 
observed,  such  as  chills  or  slight  rigors,  feverishness,  and  general  malaise. 
During  the  attack  pvrexia  is  frequently  present,  though  seldom  to  a 
marked  degree,  except  in  children,  with  restlessness,  headache,  nervous 
depression,  and  sleeplessness.  In  severe  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
inflammation  is  the  result  of  poisoning,  there  is  often  great  prostration 
and  collapse,  with  a  cold  and  clammy  skin,  pinched  and  anxious  features 
and  a  veiw  rapid,  weak,  and  small  pulse.  Hiccup  is  sometimes  a  most 
tronblesome  symptom  ;  and  the  breathing  may  be  much  hurried. 

Diagnosis  --The  symptoms  above  described,  if  present  to  any  marked 
de^ee.  are  qnite  characteristic  of  gastritis  ;  but  in  mild  cases,  or  when 
mere  gastric  catarrh  occurs  as  a  complication  of  febrile  diseases,  it  may 
he  difficnlt  to  diagnose  this  affection  positively.  1 he  tongue  often  gives 
useful  indications  under  these  circumstances.     When  there  is  much 
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pyrexia,  constituting  one  form  of  so-called  gastric  fever  tvnhnirl  * 
may  be  simulated  at  first.  •  An  important  matter  £  SH 

uns.s  of  gastritis  is  the  determination  of  its  cause  in  an/part cutr 
When  fche-charactenstic  symptoms  of  tins  complaint  are      "  it  inT 
intense  degree,  it  must  always  be  specially  borne  in  mind  <  •  M 
^,d-^fe  action  of  someirritan/pois 

into  the  stomach  or  intentionally  taken  or  administered      *  1Utl°duLed 
_   Frognosis.-Generally  this  is  favourable,  except  when  the  ErastriH 
,S  the  reS«U  °[  P0180?1^' ;  °r  When  !t  nssumes  a  severe  I  V|„      (f  ^ 
persons  who  are  weak,  very  old  or  young,  or  suffering  from  acute  S 

"ah^T  CaS6S  ^  aCUte  °r  "  ^  catarrh   ei all  to 

+ J fif  f^^TV  J\  tUere  iS  anything  in  the  stomach  causing  irritation 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  the  irritant,  by  means  of  an 
vmehc  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  mustard,  or  ipecacuanha,  with  plenty  of 
lukewarm  water  ;  or  by  the  stomach-pump  if  necessary.  ApZat 

the  outset  is  often  useful,  such  as  blue-pill  or  calomel  followef b a 
black  draught,  castor-oil,  or  a  draught  containing  sulphate  and  car! 
bonateof  magnesium;  or  in  some  cases  an  enema  may  be  given  and 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  if  required.  8 

2.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  in  cases  of  any  severity  and 
it  is  most  important  to  allow  the  stomach  to  remain  in  a  state  of  rest 
either  complete  or  partial,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack  In 
•dangerous  cases  no  food  should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  but  nutrient 
enemata  or  suppositories  administered.    If  food  is  permitted,  it  must  be 
entirely  of  a  liquid  character,  or  only  thickened  with  some  farinaceous 
substance,  and  given  m  small  quantities  at  regular  intervals  Milk 
diluted  with  lime-water  or  soda-water,  or  mixed  with  a  little  arrow-root 
or  corn-flour,  weak  beef-tea,  or  mutton  or  chicken-broth,  are  the  most 
suitable  articles  of  diet.    Peptonized  articles  of  food  are  often  of  the 
greatest  value  ;  or  the  different  meat-juices  now  in  use  may  prove  ser- 
viceable. The  patient  must  be  prevented  from  drinking  large  quantities 
of  water,  which  is  usually  much  craved  for,  but  may  suck  small  lumps 
of  ice  at  frequent  intervals,  and  this  gives  much  relief.     As  a  rule 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  required,  but  sometimes  brandy  in  small 
quantities,  well-diluted,  or  mixed  with  soda-water,  milk  or  beef-tea 
seems  to  be  decidedly  beneficial  ;  or  a  little  iced-champagne  with  soda- 
water  may  be  given.    Should  there  be  much  prostration,  considerable 
quantities  of  alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  called  for,  and  if  the  stomach 
will  not  bear  them,  they  must  be  administered  by  enema. 

3.  The  prominent  symptoms  in  gastritis  are  most  effectually  alleviated 
by  the  administration  of  antacids,  and  gastric  sedatives  or  anodynes. 
Among  the  most  serviceable  remedies  may  be  mentioned  a  combination 
of  some  preparations  of  bismuth  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  opium  or 
morphine  ;    iced  effervescent  draughts,  with  hydrocyanic   acid  and 
tincture  of  cardamoms ;  opium  or  morphine  alone  ;  hydrocyanic  acid, 
Dl  iij-v,  with  a  little  mucilage  or  iced  water;  magnesia,  solution  of 
potash  or  soda,  or  one  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  some  of  the  other  remedies  mentioned.    One  or  other  of 
these  combinations  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  four 
hours,  according  to  circumstances,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  each  dose 
of  the  medicine  as  small  in  quantity  as  possible.    The  alternation  of  an 
effervescent  mixture  with  a  pill  coutaining  opium  or  morphine  is 
frequently  attended  with  excellent  results.  '  In  treating  children  of 
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.course  due  caution  must  be  exercised  in  employing  the  powerful  drugs 
Lt  mentioned.     In  severe  cases,  attended  with  much  pain  and  vomiting, 
it  will  be  besi  not  to  give  any  medicine  by  the  stomach,  and  then  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphine  may  be  of  the .great  est  service 
-   4  Local  treatment.--!*,  cases  of  severe  gastritis  it  might  be  advisable 
L  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigastrium.    The  constant  application  of 
heat  and  moisture  over  this  region,  by  means  of  poultices,  fomentations, 
or  spon-io-piliue,  is  highly  beneficial,  and  to  these  applications  anodynes 
may  bemadded.    Cold  is  preferred  by  some  practitioners.  Sinapisms 
are  sometimes  of  use,  but  more  severe  forms  of  counter-irritation  are 
or  doubtful  efficacy,  though  a  small  blister  applied  to  the  epigastrium 
may  be  serviceable  for  relieving  symptoms  m  some  cases.  When 
gastritis  arises  from  retrocedent  gout,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
excite  inflammation  in  the  joints. 

5  Much  care  is  needed  during  convalescence  after  gastritis,  as  regards 
diet  hygienic  management,  and  medicinal  treatment.  Various  remedies 
recommended  for  the  more  chronic  gastric  complaints  are  of  much 
service  if  given  judiciously,  such  as  the  vegetable  bitters,  alkalies,  acids, 
pepsine,  and  preparations  of  iron.  The  state  of  the  bowels  must  be 
attended  to,  and  mild  aperients  administered  if  required.  Vichy  and 
Seltzer  waters  are  often  beneficial,  when  taken  in  moderation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

In-  this  chapter  it  is  intended  first  to  give  an  account  of  each  of  the 
chief  chronic  diseases  which  affect  the  stomach ;  and  then  to  discuss 
generally  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

I  CHROXIC  GASTRITIS — CHRONIC  GASTRIC  CATARRH- 
FIBROID  DISEASE  OP  THE  STOMACH. 

Different  pathological  conditions  are  included  under  these  terms. 
Thus  there  may  be  merely  mechanical  congestion  of  the  stomach  and  its 
consequences  ;  or  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  is  of  very  common 
occurrence  ;  or  in  some  instances  probably  an  erythematous  condition 
exists,  though  some  regard  this  as  an  acute  change  supervening  on 
catarrhal  gastritis.  Por  practical  purposes  these  different  states  may 
be  conveniently  discussed  together.  Mention  may  also  be  made  here 
Of  the  fibroid  or  cirrhotic  change  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  which 
is  sometimes  met  with,  being  occasionally  of  considerable  extent,  but 
usually  localized.  .  . 

2Etiology.—  In  its  more  or  less  chronic  form  gastritis  is  met 
with  :— 1.  Occasionally  as  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attach.  2.  As  the  result 
of  constant  or  repeated  irritation  of  the  stomach,  particularly  by  indigestible 
or  unmasticated  food,  too  frequent  meals,  abuse  of  tea,  alcoholic  excess, 
purgatives,  stimulant  and  bitter  medicines,  hot  condiments,  and  arsenic. 
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3.  In  connection  with  other  chronic  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach 
especially  cancer,  ulceration,  and  albuminoid  disease.  4  From  Sr" 
ference  with  the  portal  circulation,  the  result  of  cardiac  or  hepat  c 
disease,  which  leads  to  persistent  mechanical  congestion  of  the  stomal 
and  its  consequences.  5.  Associated  with  constitutional  or  a.neral 
^orders,  particularly  phthisis,  renal  disease,  gout,  syphilis,  or  men] 
injS  dlS°rderS-    The  fibroid  change  ***  been  sometimes  attributed  to 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  shows 
increased  vascularity,  and  the  vessels  may  be  permanently  distended  • 
frequently  portions  of  the  surface  are  seen  to  be  grey,  slate-coloured  or 
almost  black,  from  altered  blood-pigment.    Small  hemorrhagic  erosions 
are  not  uncommon     The  surface  is  often  covered  with  a  thick  tenacious 
mucus.    Une  of  the  most  important  changes  is  a  thickenino-  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  accompanied  with  increased  firmness  and  toughness 
sometimes  so  marked  that  it  has  a  leathery  feel.    More  or  less  opacity 
is  also  observed,  some  spots  appearing  quite  opaque  and  white.  Mam- 
millation  is  a  common  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus  •  and 
rarely  small  polypoid  formations  are  met  with.    The  intimate  chano-es 
which  occur  in  chronic  gastritis  have  been  described  by  the  late  Wilson 
±  ox,  fe.  Fenwick,  Hanclfield  Jones,  and  other  observers  as  an  increase  in 
the  interstitial  tissue,  including  the  lymphatic  elements  ;  distension  of 
the  solitary  glands  ;  alterations  in  the  gland-structures  here  and  there 
in  the  way  of  fatty  degeneration  and  destruction  of  their  epithelium, 
thickening  of  their  membrane,  contraction  and  puckering,  formation  of 
nimute  cysts,  or  atrophy  ;  and  sometimes  fatty  degeneration  of  the  entire 
membrane  m  spots,  including  the  small  vessels.    The  fibroid  change  in 
the  stomach,  as  a  pronounced  disease,  may  be  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  pylorus,  or  extends  to  a  variable  distance  beyond  this  part,  producing 
a  tough,  leathery  condition  of  the  coats,  and  "leading  to  more  or  less- 
Pyloric  obstruction.    Rarely  the  whole  organ  is  affected;  the  coats 
being  greatly  thickened,  but  especially  towards  the  pylorus,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach  contracted.    The  submucous  tissue  is  chiefly 
thickened,  but  all  the  coats  are  involved  except  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  appears  to  be  generally  healthy,  but  it  may  be  thrown  into  folds' 
or  ulcerated.    This  condition  of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied with  indications  of  acute  or  chronic  peritonitis. 

Symptoms.— The  local   symptoms   which   may  point   to  chronic 
gastritis  are  considerable  uneasiness  over  the  stomach,  amounting  ;n 
some  cases  to  actual  pain,  though  this  is  never  severe,  generally  increased 
soon  after  meals,  especially  after  taking  hot  or  spiced"  articles ;  a  certain 
degree  of  epigastric  tenderness  ;  a  sense  of  heat  and  burning,  sometimes 
extending  over  the  chest ;  frequent  heartburn  with  acidity,  and  acid  or 
gaseous  eructations  ;  impaired  appetite,  the  patient  being  soon  satisfied, 
though  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  emptiness  and  longing  for  food  ;  thirst, 
especially  for  cool  drinks,  often  most  marked  between  meals  and  in 
the  evenings  ;  a  small,  bright-red,  raw-looking,  and  sore  tongue,  with 
enlarged  and  red  papilla?,  or  the  last  condition  alone,  there  being  usually 
niore  or  less  fur  as  well,  though  in  sonic  cases  the   tongue  seems 
abnormally  clean  ;  an  irritable  or  catarrhal  condition  of  the  lips,  month, 
and  throat,  sometimes  accompanied  with  aphthae  or  follicular  ulceration ; 
hot  and  disagreeable  breath ;  intestinal  disturbances,  in  die  wav  either 
of  constipation  with  pale  and  dry  stools,  or  of  diarrhoea  with  lienteric 
stools,  as  well  as  flatulence,  and  colicky  pains.    There  is  often  a  feeling 
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of  sickness,  but  actual  vomiting-  is  only  common  in  certain  forms  of 
gastric  catarrh,  namely,  when  it  is  associated  with  chronic  alcoholism, 
renal  disease,  or  portal  congestion,  sickness  being  then  frequently  a 
prominent  symptom  in  the  mornings  and  after  meals.  In  some  cases  a 
large  amount  of  alkaline  mucus  is  brought  up,  when  the  affection  is 
termed  gastrorrhwa.  The  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced  during 
gastric  digestion  is  diminished  in  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh. 

The  general  system  suffers  more  or  less  as  a  rule,  there  being  the 
various  nervous  and  reflex  symptoms  previously  described,  often  accom- 
panied with  loss  of  flesh  and  debility;  sallowness  or  a  tinge  of  jaundice  ; 
slight  pyrexia,  especially  in  the  evenings,  and  after  food  or  stimulants, 
accompanied  with  a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  palms 
and  soles,  and  flushing  of  the  face.  The  urine  is  frequently  abnormal, 
depositing  urates  abundantly,  or  in  some  cases  phosphates  or  oxalates. 
Cutaneous  eruptions  are* not  uncommon. 

In  cases  of  extensive  fibrosis  of  the  stomach  a  tumour  is  formed, 
usually  situated  in  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  in  either  hypochondrium. 
It  is  smooth  ;  more  or  less  tender ;  usually  movable  from  side  to  side  ; 
not  absolutely  dull  on  percussion,  and  when  the  patient  drinks  freely  of 
soda-water,  the  note  becomes  more  tympanitic  (Fenwick).  Vomiting  is 
usually  present ;  and  in  advanced  cases  ncematemesis  is  not  uncommon. 

n.  ATROPHY  AND  DEGENERATION. 

It  must  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  or  less  atrophy 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  of  its  glands,  is  often  met 
with,  and  it  is  a  condition  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  persons  advancing  in 
years ;  and  also  as  an  accompaniment  of  other  diseases  of  this  organ, 
especially  cancer.  It  is  the  prominent  change  in  some  cases  of  "  idio- 
pathic anaemia,"  and  has  then  probably  resulted  from  fatty  degeneration. 
Albuminoid  disease  is  very  common  in  the  stomach,  when  other  structures 
are  affected,  and  may  lead  to  tubular  gastritis,  haemorrhage,  superficial 
ulceration,  and  dilatation  of  the  organ.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
generally  absent  from  the  gastric  secretion. 

in.  ULCERATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Apart  from  the  effects  of  gastritis  or  corrosive  poisoning,  acute  ulcera- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  met  with  in  exceptional  cases,  as  the  result  of 
infective  conditions,  such  as  tyjihoid  fever,  pyaemia,  and  erysipelas  ; 
after  severe  burns,  being  then  associated  with  duodenal  ulcer;  and  in 
the  later  stages  of  heart-disease,  especially  when  intense  congestion  of 
the  portal  system  is  produced.  It  seems  to  start  from  a  local  haemorrhage. 
These  conditions  are  usually  revealed  clinically  by  persistent  vomiting 
of  mucus  or  bloody  mucus  ;  or  by  the  occurrence  of  sudden  haemorrhage, 
0r  of  perforation  and  its  consequences. 

fi;mtric  ulceration  maybe  associated  with  albuminoid  disease;  and 
extremely  rarely  it  is  of  a  tubercular  nature. 

Setting  aside  the  conditions  just  indicated,  gastric  ulceris  an  important 
independent  lesion,  usually  running  a  more  or  less  chronic  course, 
thongh  occasionally  acute,  to  which  attention  will  now  be  directed.  It 
w  practically  convenient  to  distinguish  two  forms,  namely  (a)  the 
perforating  ulcer,  characterized  by  its  tendency  to  perforation ;  and 
(b)  the  chronic  ulcer,  which  is  attended  with  much  thickening  of  tissues 
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JEtiology  and  Pathology. — Females  are  more  subject  to  gastric 
ulcer  than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one,  but  chiefly  al  fchi 
be  ginning  and  cessation  of  menstruation.  The  lesion  is  most  common  be* 
tween  18  and  25  or  30  years  of  age;  and  in  advanced  life.  The  perforate 
ing  ulcer  is  most  frequent  in  young  females ;  the  chronic  in  old  males. 
Gastric  ulceration  has  been  attributed  fco  intemperance,  bad  living,  i 
strain,  mental  anxiety,  and  numerous  other  causes,  but  generally  on  no 
adequate  grounds.  As  a  rule  the  morbid  condition  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  definite  cause.  One  or  more  ulcers  may  follow  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  from  pyloric  obstruction.  The  condition  may  be  associated 
with  other  diseases,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  cardiac  disease] 
granular  kidney,  phthisis,  or  syphilis.  Rarely  gastric  ulcer  is  due  fco 
local  pressure  by  a  tumour;  or  to  the  bursting  of  an  abscess. 

With  respect  to  the  pathology  of  gastric  ulcer  there  is  much  doubt,  but 
it  is  considered  by  most  authorities  to  originate  in  an  interference  witfl 
the  supply  of  blood  to  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
the  vitality  of  which  becomes  thus  impaired,  so  that  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice  and  destroyed,  the  deeper  tissues  being  subsequently 
involved ;  in  fact,  a  local  self-digestion  of  the  stomach  takes  place, 
especially  if  the  gastric  secretion  is  too  acid,  as,  according  to  some 
observers,  it  is  said  always  to  be  ;  and  Reigel  maintains  that  chronic 
ulceration  is  due  to  hyper-acidity  alone.  Imperfect  vascular  supply  may 
result  from  embolism  or  thrombosis  ;  degeneration  or  narrowing  of  the 
small  arteries ;  or,  it  is  affirmed,  local  spasm  of  a  vessel.  Obstruction 
to  the  portal  system,  causing  venous  obstruction,  may  probably  help' in 
the  production  of  gastric  ulcer.  Local  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
a  limited  haemorrhage,  or  sub-mucous  suppuration  may  be  the  starting 
point  in  exceptional  cases.  Some  pathologists  regard  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  as  being  invariably  the  consequence  of  inflammation.  Others 
lay  much  stress  upon  degenerative  or  other  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  in  certain  cases  they  have  no  doubt  much 
influence.  Gastric  ulcer  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  micro- 
cocci, which  have  been  found  in  its  margins. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  perforating  nicer,  or  the  early  stagi  on 
ulceration,  may  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  destruction  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  beginning  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  extending  to- 
wards the  peritoneum.  Its  edges  are  even  and  clean-cut,  as  if  punched 
out,  without  any  thickening,  and  as  each  siibsequent  coat  is  destroyed, 
over  a  smaller  area  than  that  above  it,  the  ulcer  has  a  somewhat  conical 
shape,  the  apex  being  next  the  peritoneum,  and  the  margin  of  each 
layer  being  well-defined.  The  floor  is  smooth,  but  may  be  sloughy  or 
c  overed  with  extravasated  blood. 

After  a  gastric  ulcer  lias  existed  for  some  i  inie.  its  margins  and  floor  he- 
come  progressively  more  and  more  thickened  and  indurated,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  nucleated  and  granular  substance,  which  subsequently 
develops  into  imperfect  fibrous  tissue.  The  different  layers  become 
matted  together  over  a  variable  extent,  but  the  ulcer  remains  dist  inctly 
conical  or  funnel-shaped,  the  mucous  membrane  being  inverted.  Granu- 
lations are  sometimes  seen  on  its  surface.  It  is  important  fco  notice  that 
in  this  stage  of  the  ulcer  firm  adhesions  tend  to  form  between  the 
stomach  and  neighbouring  organs,  by  which  the  evils  of  perforation  are 

prevented.  .  „  , 

The  superficial  shape  of  gastric  ulcer  is  usually  circular  or  oval  at  brst, 
but  it  may  become  irregular,  cither  from  extension  or  from  the  coales- 
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cence  of  two  or  more  ulcers.  The  size  generally  varies  from  j  inch  to 
1  or  Is  inch  in  diameter,  but  it  may  reach  as  much  as  5  or  6  inches  in 
length",  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  minute  that  it  has  to  be  carefully 
sought  for.  Usually  there  is  only  one  ulcer,  but  two  or  more  are  some- 
times found,  or  cicatrices  of  former  ulcers  may  be  observed. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  gastric  ulcer  are  the  posterior  surface,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  curvature,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus; 
it  is  rare  on  the  anterior  surface,  near  the  greater  curvature,  or  at  the 
cardiac  end.  Old  chronic  ulcers  are  most  frequent  near  the  pylorus. 
When  two  ulcers  are  present,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  opposed 
to  one  another. 

The  mucous  membrane  around  the  ulcer  may  be  quite  healthy  ;  or  it 
presents  signs  of  haemorrhage  and  extravasation  of  blood,  polypoid 
vegetations,  or  acute   or  chronic  catarrh.     Microscopically  in  recent 
nwick  has  generally  found  the  tubes  healthy;  and  there  is  never 
anv  extensive  atrophy  of  the  secreting  structures  of  the  stomach. 

itrization  frequently  occurs,  generally  by  granulation,  and  the 
cicatrix  maybe  either  smooth  or  puckered.  Occasionally  it  gives  rise 
to  much  thickening  and  contraction,  in  some  instances  leading  to  stric- 
ture, especially  at  the  pyloric  end,  or  causing  the  stomach  to  assume 
various  distorted  shapes.  Sometimes  a  gastric  ulcer  does  not  completely 
cicatrize  :  or  it  heals  at  one  part,  while  extending  in  another  direction. 

Pi  m  is  very  liable  to  happen  if  there  is  no  thickening  or  adhe- 

sion, especially  when  the  ulcer  is  so  situated  that  it  is  subject  to  much 
disturbance  by  movement  and  distension  of  the  stomach,  or  where  adhe- 
s  cannot  easily  form,  as  in  the  anterior  wall  or  near  the  smaller 
curvature.  When  perforation  takes  place,  the  peritoneum  usually  forms 
iail  slough,  and  then  gives  way  by  a  small  sharply-defined  or  slightly 
torn  opening.  If  adhesions  have  formed,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may 
be  destroyed  completely  without  any  immediate  harm  resulting,  and 
ultimately  even  considerable  portions  of  contiguous  organs,  such  as  the 
pancreas,  may  be  eaten  away.  In  some  cases  the  thickened  pex-itoneum 
becomes  distended  in  the  form  of  a  pouch. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  a  gastric  ulcer  does  not  give  rise  to  any 
characteristic  symptoms,  until  its  existence  is  revealed  by  some  sudden 
serious  lesion,  such  as  perforation,  or  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel  and 
consequent  severe  or  fatal  hrematemesis.  In  many  instances  the  clinical 
phenomena  are  for  a  time  ill-defined  and  obscure.  The  symptoms  which  are 
suggestive  of  ulcer  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 1.  Marked  localized  pain 
m  the  epigastrium,  of  aching,  gnawing,  or  burning  character,  or  attended 
with  a  feeling  of  sickness  or  prostration  ;  persistent,  but  increased  after 
food,  especially  after  certain  articles,  such  as  hot  tea.  Dr.  Feuwick  has 
recommended  the  administration  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  common 
salt  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  water  in  the  early  morning,  to  test  for  local 
pain  due  to  ulcer.  2.  Corresponding  local  tenderness  on  pressure. 
3.  \  omiting,  particularly  after  food  or  drink,  the  act  not  being  attended 
with  much  nausea  or  retching  as  a  rule,  and  generally  affording  relief 
to  the  pain  :  while  the  vomited  matters  sometimes  contain  sarcince  ven- 
trical!, or  fragments  of  the  gastric  tissues.  4.  Heomatemesis,  either  due 
*o  capillary  rupture  or  to  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel,  and  generally 
followed  by  me)a?na.  ■>.  More  or  less  general  wasting  and  debility, 
which  may  be  accompanied  with  a  dull,  earthy,  cachectic  aspect;  or  in 
young  females  marked  anaemia  or  chlorosis,  the  menstrual  functions 
being  at  the  same  time  usually  much  disturbed.    Various  dyspeptic 
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symptoms  may  be  present,  such  as  flatulence,  eructations,  pyrosis, 
deranged  appetite,  and  constipation  or  occasionally  diarrhoea.  Appetite 
is,  however,  often  very  good  in  eases  of  gastric  ulcer,  but  patients  are 
afraid  to  eat,  from  dread  of  pain. 

There  are  some  points  of  practical  importance  which  require  comment. 
The  exact  site  of  the  pain  will  vary  with  that  of  the  ulcer,  but  it  is  most 
commonly  felt  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  epigastrium  ;  if  the  ulcer  is 
on  the  posterior  surface,  the  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  back,  on  one 
side  of  the  spine.  Movement  and  posture  often  influence  the  degree  of 
suffering;  and  it  is  frequently  aggravated  by  mental  emotion,  or  in 
females  during  the  menstrual  periods.  In  the  chronic  form  of  gastrioi 
ulcer  with  much  thickening  pressure  not  uncommonly  gives  marked 
relief,  and  hence  some  patients  voluntarily  press  against  the  epigas- 
trium. Occasionally  food  also  diminishes  instead  of  increasing  the  pain. 
Vomiting  is  chiefly  observed  when  an  orifice  or  its  vicinity  is  affected, 
especially  the  pyloric.  It  is  sometimes  voluntarily  excited,  in  order  to 
relieve  pain.  The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  taking  of  food 
and  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  sickness  or  aggravation  of  suffering, 
will  often  indicate  the  situation  of  the  ulcer.  Thus,  if  it  is  near  the 
cardiac  opening,  which  is  rare,  these  effects  are  produced  immediately  | 
if  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus,  they  only  follow  after  a  considerable 
interval.  In  some  instances  the  pyloric  orifice  is  obstructed,  and  the 
stomach  becomes  consequently  dilated.  When  there  is  much  thicken- 
ing and  induration  about  an  ulcer,  this  may  occasionally  be  made  out 
by  careful  manipulation,  but  there  is  no  definite  tumour.  The  tongue 
is  often  abnormal  in  gastric  ulcer,  but  has  no  special  characters.  Sali- 
vation is  said  to  occur  sometimes,  the  saliva  being  deficient  in  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  character  and  severity  of  the  general  symptoms  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the  pain  ;  the  degree  of  interference  with 
digestion  and  nutrition  ■  and  the  amount  and  frequency  of  haemorrhage! 
In  exceptional  instances  of  perforating  ulcer  pyrexia  has  been  noticed. 

The  course  and  duration  of  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  are  very  variable. 
As  a  rule  the  complaint  is  chronic,  but  occasionally  the  perforating 
variety  is  rather  acute  in  its  progress.  Many  cases  terminate  in  cicatri- 
zation and  recovery  ;  but  death  is  also  not  an  uncommon  event,  taking 
place  either  suddenly  or  rapidly  from  perforation  or  haemorrhage,  or 
gradually  from  asthenia,  or  from  the  effects  of  cicatrization. 

IV.  CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


jEtiology. — Among  general  predisposing  causes  of  gastric  cancer  agejs 
the  most  important.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  40  and  70 
years  of  age,  the  greatest  liability  to  the  disease  being  from  60  to  /0.  It  is 
rare  under  35,  but  may  occur  as  early  as  25  years  of  age,  or  even  earlier ; 
or  it  may  beo-in  after  70.  The  male  sex;  hereditary  tendency;  and 
mental  anxiety  or  worry  arc  also  believed  to  predispose  to  gastric  cancer. 
It  is  not  favoured  by  poor  living  or  intemperance.  As  local  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  disease  have  been  mentioned  long-con- 
tinued pressure  over  the  epigastrium;  local  injury;  and  the  repeated 
action  of  irritants  upon  the  stomach,  such  as  hot  spices  or  strong  spirits. 
It  seems  certain  that  cancer  occasionally  supervenes  upon  a  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  stomach. 


CANCEK  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


Auatomical  Characters. — All  forms  of  cancer  are  met  with  in  the 
stomach,  but  seirrhus  is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  is  in  this  organ, 
however,  that  the  colloid  variety  is  usually  observed,  though  chiefly 
associated  with  seirrhus  ;  and  villous  cancer  has  been  met  with  in  rare 
instances.  Epithelioma  may  occur  under  two  forms.  The  growth  may 
also  be  of  the  nature  of  a,  sarcoma.  The  pyloric  orifice  and  its  vicinity  is 
the  part  of  the  stomach  generally  involved,  but  the  cardiac  end,  curva- 
tures, fundus,  or  body  may  be  attacked.  The  cancer  may  be  very  limited 
in  extent,  especially  seirrhus  ;  or  widely-spread,  implicating  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  walls,  which  is  especially  the  case  with  colloid,  and  when 
the  body  of  the  stomach  is  implicated.  In  some  cases  it  passes  from 
the  stomach  to  the  oesophagus,  but  shows  no  tendency  to  invade  the 
duodenum.  The  submucous  tissue  is  usually  the  primary  seat  of  the 
formation,  and  it  subsequently  involves  the  deeper  coats,  as  well  as  the 
mucous  membrane  partially.  Colloid,  however,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  seems  to  begin  in  the  glandular  structures.  In  most 
pases  the  morbid  growth  infiltrates  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  ence- 
phaloid  cancer  is  prone  to  form  nodular  masses  in.  the  submucous 
tissue. 

The  actual  characters  of  the  cancerous  part  will  necessarily  vary  with 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  growth.  In  most  instances  it  will  be  found 
hard,  dense,  thickened,  contracted,  and  whitish  on  section;  but  each 
variety  presents  its  own  peculiar  characters.  Not  infrequently  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  destroyed,  and  an  ulcer  forms,  but  there 
may  be  extensive  cancer  without  any  ulceration.  The  ulcer  has  thick 
ragged  margins,  and  an  uneven  floor,  which  presents  cancerous  masses. 
Adhesions  often  form  with  other  organs,  which  may  further  become 
involved  by  extension ;  or  occasionally  perforation  takes  place  into 
one  of  the  hollow  viscera  or  other  parts. 

The  seat  of  the  cancer  influences  materially  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  condition  of  its  walls.  When  the  disease  involves  the 
pylorus,  the  organ  becomes  much  dilated,  and  its  walls  hypert.ro- 
phied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contracted,  shrunken,  and  small  when 
the  cardiac  orifice  is  affected.  If  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  stomach 
Is  alone  implicated,  the  cavity  is  greatly  constricted  at  this  part,  so  that 
the  organ  assumes  an  hour-glass  form.  Cancer  along  the  curvatures 
distorts  the  stomach  in  various  ways  by  its  contraction,  often  drawing 
t  lie  orifices  near  together.  In  some  instances  the  organ  is  displaced 
C  msiderably,  owing  to  a  mass  at  the  pyloric  end  having  fallen  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  its  own  weight,  and  subsequently  become  adherent 
in  its  abnormal  position.  Such  a  mass  may  press  on  various  structures, 
and  thus  lead  to  other  morbid  conditions,  for  instance,  on  the  portal 
vein,  causing  ascites. 

Acute  or  chronic  gastritis  and  glandnlar  degeneration  are  generally 
associated  with  gastric  cancer,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Dr.  Fenwick 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  extent  of  the  degeneration  of  the  gastric 
elands  in  connection  with  cancer.  The  muscular  tissue  is  also  more  or 
less  altered  in  its  characters. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  primary,  but  it  tends  to 
involve  other  abdominal  organs  and  structures,  either  by  extension  or 
by  originating  secondary  deposits,  the  latter  being  particularly  common 
in  the  liver'  and  neighbouring  glands.  Uarely  perforation  takes  place 
into  the  colon  or  peritoneum.  Quite  exceptionally  a  communication 
is  established  with  the  abdominal  walls. 
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Symptoms. — For  some  time,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  last,  the 
symptoms  of  gastric  cancer  are  merely  those  of  dyspepsia,  with  wasting; 
or  the  disease  may  bo  entirely  latent.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are 
prominent  local  and  general  symptoms. 

Local. — Pain  is  generally  present  in  some  part  of  the  epigastrium, 
varying  with  the  seat  of  the  cancer,  and  though  at  first  amounting 
merely  to  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness,  it  usually  becomes  marked. 
It  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  is  often  paroxysmally 
increased.  Food  aggravates  the  pain  as  a  rule,  but  not  so  distinctly  as 
in  eases  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  it  may  even  be  relieved  by  food,  while  it 
is  present  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  In  character  it  is  frequently 
described  as  aching,  burning,  gnawing,  or  lancinating,  shooting  towards 
the  hypochondria,  back,  or  shoulders.  Local  tenderness  is  almost 
invariable,  even  when  there  is  no  spontaneous  pain,  but  it  is  said  not  to 
be  so  limited  or  so  severe  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  The  tenderness  may  be 
associated  with  some  evident  tumour  or  thickening. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  rarely  altogether  absent  in  gastric  cancer, 
usually  becoming  more  frequent  and  distressing  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses. Vomiting  is  particularly  observed  if  either  of  the  orifices 
is  involved,  or  if  there  is  ulceration,  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence  with 
reference  to  the  taking  of  food  varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  cancer, 
in  the  same  maimer  as  has  been  described  in  relation  to  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.  The  rejected  matters  not  uncommonly  contain  numerous 
sarcince  ventriculi  and  torulce,  as  well  as  occasionally  cancerous  elements  ; 
when  there  is  ulceration  they  may  be  very  offensive.  Sometimes  the 
fluids  vomited  in  gastric  cancer  become  quite  solid  when  boiled  with 
liquor  potassa?,  and  this  is  said  to  be  useful  in  diagnosis. 

Hfematemesis  is  a  very  frequent  and  early  symptom  of  gastric  cancer, 
but  usually  to  a  small  amount.  Large  hemorrhages  are  stated  only  to 
occur  in  the  later  stages,  and  not  to  be  so  common  as  iu  connection 
with  ulcer,  but  the  former  statement  is  certainly  not  always  true, 
according  to  my  experience.  Melama  is  often  observed  at  the  same 
time,  and  may  occur  even  when  there  is  no  hasmatemesis. 

Appetite  varies,  but  tends  to  become  deficient,  or  lost  from  an  early 
period,  and  some  authorities  lay  great  stress  on  loss  of  appetite  as  an 
indication  of  gastric  cancer;  it  may,  however,  be  excellent  throughout. 
The  tongue  has  no  constant  characters.  Among  other  not  uncommon 
symptoms  may  be  mentioned  flatulence;  gaseous  eructations,  at  first 
odourless,  afterwards  of  ten  foetid  ;  acidity;  gastrorrhcea ;  obstinate  con- 
stipation ;  and  hiccup. 

Physical  examination  may  reveal  one  or  more  of  the  following  con- 
ditions, and  it  should  in  all  suspected  cases  be  carefully  and  repeatedly 
made,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty':— 1.  A  sensation  of  fulness 
and  resistance  'over  /he  epigastrium,  perhaps  not  uniform,  detected  by 
manipulation  and  percussion,  the  sound  produced  by  the  latter  method 
being  somewhat  dull  and  muffled.  This  indicates  extensive  infiltration 
of  the  walls.  '1.  A  distinot  tumour,  especially  in  connection  with  scirrhus 
of  the  pylorus.  It  is  usually  situated  in  the  right  hypochondrium  or 
epigastrium,  but  may  be  felt  in  the  iliac  fossa  owing  to  displacement  of 
the  stomach,  or  in  females  near  the  umbilicus.  The  tumour  is  small, 
circumscribed,  dense,  hard,  and  irregular.  Not  usually  movable  on 
manipulation,  it  sometimes  alters  its  position  with  change  of  posture, 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  distension  of  the  stomach.  There  is  d ill- 
ness on  percussion  over  the  tumour,   often,   however,  modified  by  the 
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stomach-sound.  Aortic  pulsation  may  be  transmitted  through  it. 
Occasionally  a  distinct  tumour  is  felt  towards  the  left  hypochondrium. 
It  is  said  that  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  stomach  may  disappear  com- 
pletely by  sloughing  or  tilceration.  3.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach,  due  to 
pyloric  obstruction"  4.  Retraction  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  even 
assume  a  concave  form,  due  to  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  emptiness 
of  the  intestines;  and  when  this  condition  is  present,  a  tumour  can  be 
more  easily  detected,  and  may  even  be  visible.  5.  On  the  other  hand, 
abdominal  enlargement  in  exceptional  instances,  clue  to  ascites,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pyloric  tumour  pressing  on  the  portal  vein.  Materials 
removed  from  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  digestion  in  cases  of 
gastric  cancer,  show  great  diminution  or  entire  absence  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

al. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  as  arule  very  pronounced 
in  gastric  cancer,  namely,  early  and  rapidly-progressing  emaciation  and 
debility,  ultimately  often  becoming  extreme;  signs  of  the  cancerous 
cachexia,  the  skin  being  dry  and  harsh,  with  a  dirty,  sallow,  or  earthy- 
hue,  and  the  features  sunken  and  pinched  ;  marked  anaemia,  especially  if 
much  blood  has  been  lost,  with  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  legs,  or  some- 
times to  venous  thrombosis;  great  weakness  of  the  heart  and  pulse;  low- 
ness  of  spirits,  with  a  melancholic  and  anxious  expression,  or  irritability 
and  moroseness  ;  and  disturbed  sleep.  Occasionally  jaundice  is  observed, 
owing  to  interference  with  the  common  bile-duct.  In  the  later  stages 
the  temperature  is  now  and  then  a  little  elevated,  but  pyrexia  is  absent 
as  a  rule.  The  mine  has  been  found  to  contain  excess  of  indican,  and 
also  peptones  in  some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

The  course  and  duration  of  gastric  cancer  are  subject  to  certain  varia- 
tions. Generally  the  progress  is  continuous  and  rapid  ;  sometimes  there 
are  slight  or  even  marked  remissions  in  the  symptoms,  but  these  seldom 
last  for  any  length  of  time.  Cases  rarely  extend  beyond  two  years  from 
the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  ;  and  the  average  duration  is  said  to 
be  a  little  over  a  year. 


V.    PYLORIC    OBSTRUCTION— DILATATION    OF  THE 
STOMACH— PYLORIC  INCOMPETENCE. 

JEtiology. — The  pylorus  may  be  obstructed  either  from  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach  itself,  inducing  stricture  or  stenosis;  ■or  from 
external  pressure.  The  following  list  includes  the  main  causes: — 
1.  Cancer  of  the  pylorus,  especially  scirrhus,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause.  2.  Cicatrization  of  an  ulcer .  3.  Corrosive  poisoning  and 
it-,  results.  4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  coats,  with  thickening  of  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  fibroid  changes  involving  the  walls.  5.  Spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coat,  due  to  an  ulcer  in  the  vicinity. 
6.  External  pressure  by — a,  tumour  of  the  pancreas  ;  b,  cancerous 
masses  projecting  from  the  liver;  c,  enlarged  glands  in  the  vicinity ; 
d,  very  rarely  a  tumour  connected  with  the  gall-bladder;  e,  it  is  said  a 
movable  kidney.  7.  Displacement  of  the  stomach  by  adhesions,  and 
dragging  down  of  the  pylorus. 

Pyloric  obstruction  causes  the  stomach  to  become  dilated,  while  its 
walls  hypertrophy,  especially  the  muscular  coat,  in  the  endeavour  to 
overcome  tlie  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  food,  the  intestines  at 
the  same  time  tending  to  become  contracted. 
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Chronic  dilatation  of  the  stomach  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  follows 
pyloric  obstruction ;  but  it  may  also  result  from  a  difficulty  in  fcha 
duodenum,  or  from  the  irritation  produced  by  an  ulcer  just  beyond  the 
pylorus  ;  very  rarely  from  constriction  of  the  'upper  part  of  the  jejunum 
A  certain  degree  of  distension  is  due  sometimes  to  deficient  tone  ,,r 
actual  paresis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ,  from  weakness,  want 
of  proper  innervation,  or  chronic  catarrh.  It  may  thus  occur  in  ansemia 
after  an  acute  illness,  or  in  cases  of  debility  from  any  cause.  Gastric 
dilatation  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  diabetes.  It  may  also  arise  from 
habitual  over-distension  of  the  stomach  with  food  and  drink,  especially 
certain  kinds  of  food  containing  much  starch,  which  gives  rise  to  a  large 
amount  of  gas,  such  as  potatoes  and  macaroni.  As  exceptional  causes 
have  been  mentioned  paralysis  of  the  gastric  walls,  interfering  with  the 
expulsion  of  food,  due  to  injury  to  the  splanchnic  nerves,  or  to  a  fibroid 
change  in  the  muscular  coat ;  hernia  of  the  stomach  through  the 
diaphragm,  or  its  displacement  by  an  omental  hernia;  and  accumula- 
tions of  foreign  substances  in  its  interior,  such  as  hair.  An  acute  form 
of  gastric  dilatation  is  met  with,  in  exceptional  instances,  to  w  hich  the 
late  Dr.  Fagge  applied  the  term  "acute  paralytic  distension,"  and  he 
attributed  the  condition  to.  the  development  of  a  further  morbid  state 
upon  one  of  catarrhal  inflammation ;  it  has  also  been  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  effervescing  liquid. 

Probably  a  condition  of  pyloric  incompetence  is  sometimes  present,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  food  passes  too  readily  out  of  the  stomach, 
either  immediately  after  its  entrance,  or  before  it  is  properly  digested. 
This  incompetence  may  be  due  to  destruction  of  the  tissues' about  the 
pylorus  by  malignant  disease  or  ulceration  ;  or  to  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter. 

Symptoms. — In  cases  of  pyloric  obstruction  there  may  be  evidences 
of  some  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  about  the  pylorus,  or  of  some 
morbid  condition  in  its  vicinity  causing  pressure.  The  development  of 
chronic  dilatation  is  attended  with  various  gastric  symptoms,  but  the 
only  positive  clinical  indications  of  this  condition  are  derived  from  the 
characters  of  the  vomiting,  and  of  the  matters  rejected;  accompanied  with 
the  physical  signs  of  a  dilated  stomach.  The  vomiting  comes  on  several 
hours  after  food,  or  may  only  occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  an 
enormous  quantity  being  then  discharged.  The  patient  feels  more  and 
more  uncomfortable  and  distended,  and  may  be  conscious  of  a  sensation 
of  fermentation,  great  relief  being  obtained  when  the  stomach  is 
evacuated.  The  organ  is,  however,  seldom  quite  emptied,  its  contents 
being  apparently  only  partially  pumped  out  by  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  The  vomit  is  usually  more  or 
less  dark-brown;  extremely  sour  and  scalding;  strongly  acid,  from 
the  presence  of  various  acids  produced  by  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion ;  contains  numerous  sarcince  and  torulce  ;  and  readily  ferments,  being 
consequently  frothy.  On  standing  a  thick  scum  forms,  and  a  brown 
sediment  is  deposited.  Hsematemesis  is  exceptional.  There  is  rarely 
any  bile  in  the  vomit.  Among  common  symptoms  are  distressing 
eructations  ;  acidity  and  heartburn  :  thirst ;  and  excessive  secretion  of 
saliva.  The  patient  may  be  conscious  of  food  passing  too  low  in  the 
abdomen.  General  symptoms  are  often  prominent  ;  and  in  dilated 
stomach  Kussmaul  has  sometimes  noticed  painful  cramps  in  the  flexors 
of  the  arms,  the  calves,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  be  attributes 
to  abnormal  dryness  of  the  muscular  tissue.    The  bowels  are  much 
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constipated,  and  the  stools  hard.  The  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  and 
may  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  but  is  usually  acid,  and  often  deposits  urates 
abundantly. 

The  stomach  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  occasionally  so  much  so  as  to 
cause  general  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The  physical  signs  of  this 
Enlargement  are  as  follows  : — (i.)  The  abdomen  is  unsymmetrical,  and 
the  shape  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  out  by  careful  examination ;  while 
movements  of  the  organ  can  sometimes  be  seen  or  felt,  or  are  excited  by 
manipulation,  cold,  or  galvanism.  As  regards  the  exact  shape,  the 
upper  curvature  of  the  stomach  stretches  across  obliquely  from  left  to 
right,  being  movable  with  respiration  ;  the  epigastrium  is  hollow  ;  and 
there  is  much  more  fulness  towards  the  left  than  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  (ii.)  On  sncmssion  a  splashing-sensation  is  often  experienced, 
when  the  stomach  contains  liquid,  (iii.)  Percussion  reveals  extension 
of  the  stomach-note  upwards,  as  well  as  downwards,  if  the  organ  is 
empty.  If  it  contains  food  or  fluid,  however,  there  is  dulness  below,  as 
after  taking  a  good  draught  of  water  ;  and  this  dulness  may  be  made  to 
alter  its  position  by  changing  the  posture  of  the  patient.  By  lowering 
the  head,  and  elevating  the  hips  and  legs,  a  clear  sound  is  elicited  at 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  stomach,  where  previously  there  was  dulness. 
i  iv.)  If  a  bougie  ov  similar  instrument  is  passed  by  the  oesophagus,  it 
may  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  be  then  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  (v.)  Emptying  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump  or  other  apparatus  may  afford  some  aid  in  diagnosis,  (vi  )  The 
introduction  of  substances  into  the  stomach  which  effervesce,  and  produce 
carbonic  anhydride  gas,  is  sometimes  useful  to  indicate  the  limits  of  a 
dilated  stomach.  Also  some  material  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
appearance  may  be  given,  such  as  charcoal,  to  see  whether  it  can  get 
through  the  pylorus,  and  appear  in  the  fasces.  The  administration  of 
salol  has  been  recommended  by  Ewalcl  and  Sievers  as  a  test  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  materials  pass  out  of  the  stomach.  This  substance 
is  converted  into  salicylic  acid  as  soon  as  it  passes  into  the  duodenum, 
which  can  be  detected  in  the  urine,  'but  it  either  remains  in,  or  is 
absorbed  by  the  stomach  unchanged.    A  modified  method  by  Huber 

■  sists  in  giving1  1  gramme  of  salol,  the  salicylic  acid  derived  from  this 
quantity  being  normally  excreted  within  24  hours.  Extension  of  this 
time  indicates  gastric  feebleness  or  dilatation,  (vii-)  Auscultation  may 
reveal  a  >plashing-sound  on  succussion  ;  the  sound  of  food  or  liquid 
falling  into  the  stomach,  when  swallowed;  or  loud  heart-sounds  reverbe- 
rating through  the  space.  If  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  recognizing 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  it  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  S.  Fenwick 
to  introduce  the  stomach-pump  after  the  patient  has  abstained  from  food 
for  12  hoars,  and  examine  what  is  removed  with  the  microscope. 

In  acute  gastric  dilatation  the  abdomen  enlarges  rapidly,  and  the 
physical  signs  of  the  dilated  stomach  are  discovered  on  examination. 
There  is  usually  severe  and  abundant  vomiting:  with  symptoms  of 
collapse,  which  may  terminate  fatally. 

Pylwic  incompetence  leads  to  digestive  disorders  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
usually  accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  undigested  food  being  passed  in  the 
stools;  while  the  general  nutrition  is  liable  to  become  much  impaired. 
This  condition  may  be  recognized  by  the  plan  of  introducing  into  the 
Stomach  substances  which  cause  effervescence,  and  the  formation  of  gas; 
or  by  administering  charcoal  or  salol. 
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VI.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

_  1.  DIAGNOSIS.— It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  detect  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  at  as  eai-ly  a 
period  as  possible;  and  to  endeavour  to  determine  what  changes  are 
actually  present.  The  practice  of  regarding  cases  attended  will) 
gastric  symptoms  as  being  merely  those  of  "  dyspepsia "  or  "  indiges- 
tion," without  making  proper  investigation,  is  often  disastrous,  and 
i-annot  be  too  emphatically  condemned.  Not  uncommonly  a  very  simple 
or  even  casual  abdominal  examination  is  the  means  of  discovering  serious 
disease  ;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more  or  less  elaborate 
methods  of  investigation,  though  these  should  be  employed  with  discre- 
tion. The  recognition  of  the  slighter  forms  of  organic  mischief  may  be 
difficult,  but  the  symptoms  and  concomitant  circumstances  often  clearly 
reveal  their  presence,  thus  explaining  dyspeptic  conditions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  may  exist, 
even  cancer  involving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gastric  walls,  with- 
out any,  or  with  only  slight  and  indefinite  local  phenomena,  and  the 
diagnosis  has  then  to  be  chiefly  founded  on  the  general  symptoms.  The 
following  are  the  main  practical  points  relating  to  the  diagnosis  of 
chronic  gastric  affections  which  may  be  specially  referred  to  :— 

a.  Young  women  not  infrequently  complain  of  severe  gastric  pain,  in 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  mere  gastralgia  or  nervous  dyspepsia,  or  from  perforating  ulcer. 
In  any  really  doubtful  case  it  is  safer  to  diagnose  the  latter  affection. 
The  chief  distinctions  are  that  in  gastric  ulcer  the  pain  is  usually  more 
localized,  and  is  almost  always  much  increased  bv  food  ;  there  is  a  sense 
of  soreness  and  deep  tenderness,  but  often  less  superficial  hyperesthesia 
than  in  the  other  affections;  vomiting  occurs  after  food,  usually  afford- 
ing relief,  and  there  may  be  hrematemesis  ;  wasting  is  generally  well- 
marked  ;  while  there  are  none  of  the  neuralgic  pains  in  other  parts,  or 
signs  of  hysteria,  so  commonly  associated  with  gastralgia  or  nervous 
dyspepsia. 

b.  In  persons  advanced  in  years  more  especially,  but  occasionally  in 
younger  individuals,  symptoms  are  not  uncommonly  present  which 
render  the  diagnosis  between  mere  functional  disorder  and  grave  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach — either  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer — for  a  time  very 
doubtful.  Persistent  disturbance  of  digestion  without  any  evident 
cause,  and  not  yielding  to  treatment,  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  serious  organic  disease,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  glandular  degeneration  and  atrophy.  The 
diagnosis  would  be  rendered  more  positive  by  the  presence  of  marked 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  increased  by  food;  localized  tenderness;  vomit* 
ing;  haematemesis ;  and  progressive  emaciation.  Some  of  these  symp- 
toms, however,  especially  pain,  may  be  very  intense  in  connection  with 
mere  functional  disorder  in  females  and  gouty  subjects.  With  regard 
to  haemorrhage,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  blood,  if  in  small 
quantity,  is  sometimes  not  vomited,  but  is  passed  entirely  by  the  stools, 
and  therefore  in  any  doubtful  case  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  faeces. 
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Repeated  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  at  short  intervals  will 
often  clear  uu  an v  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  cfcromc  »Zcer  from  cancer  is  frequently  difficult  at 
fi'i  The  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  latter  are  :-the  patient  being 
Finale  and  advanced  in  years;  hereditary  history  of  cancel-;  pain 
more  constant,  and  less  influenced  by  food  and  vomiting ;  hemorrhage 
not  occurring  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  late  in  the  case,  and  being  on  a 
.mall  scale;  marked  and  early  digestive  disturbances,  appetite  being 
much  impaired :  considerable  and  rapid  wasting  and  anemia,  especially 
if  independent  of  vomiting  or  loss  of  blood ;  and  evidences  of  the 
cancerous  cachexia.  Later  on,  the  discovery  of  a  tumour,  especially 
near  the  pylorus  ;  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  with  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  :  inefficiency  of  treatment;  the  almost  continuous 
and  speedy  progress  of  the  case ;  and  perhaps  signs  of  cancer  m  other 
parts  usually  serve  to  render  the  diagnosis  certain.  A  cancerous  tumour 
may  be  simulated  by  fibroid  disease  of  the  stomach. 

With  regard  to  the  part  of  the  stomach  involved,  this  can  often  be 
made  out  by  noting  the  exact  seat  of  pain  and  tenderness  ;  the  relation 
of  pain  and  vomiting  to  food  and  posture  ;  the  condition  of  the  organ  as 
regards  contracti6n  or  dilatation  ;  and  the  locality  of  any  physical  signs 
which  may  be  discovered.  ' 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  as  a  rule  readily  made  out  by  the  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  already  described.  It  is  important  to  determine 
whether  it  is  primary,  or  secondary  to  obstruction. 

d  \ifections  of  the  stomach  may  simulate  neigfibounng  diseases,  or 
vice  versa,  especially  disease  of  the  duodenum  or  head  of  the  pancreas  ; 
cancer  in  the  small  or  large  omentum  ;  hepatic  affections  ;  gall-stones  ; 
splenic  enlargement ;  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands  ;  affections  of  the 
transverse  colon  ;  and  painful  or  other  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  A  contracted  rectus  abdominis  may  simulate  a  tumour  connected 
with  the  stomach.  In  any  doubtful  case  a  correct  diagnosis  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  its  details. 

e.  Occasionally  rare  conditions  in  connection  with  the  stomach  give 
rise  to  much  difficulty  in  explaining  symptoms  associated  with  this 
organ.  Of  such  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  I  may  mention 
a  hernial  protrusion  of  this  organ  through  the  diaphragm  ;  and  displace- 
ment, with  fixation  by  adhesions.  Other  special  cases  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are  those  in  which  solid  materials  have  collected  m  the  stomach, 
and  formed  a  tumour. 

2.  Prognosis— The  prognosis  of  cases  of  gastric  organic  disease  must 
depend  on  their  nature,  extent,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances. 
Manv  of  the  less  serious  forms  can  be  completely  cured  by  proper  treat- 
ment. Others  cannot  be  materially  affected,  but  patients  may  go  on 
fairly  well  with  judicious  management.  Dilated  stomach  can  often  be 
markedly  benefited  bv  treatment.  . 

Qtubric  ulcer  is  obviously  a  dangerous  lesion.  The  variety  which 
•ccnrs  in  young  women  is  the  more  immediately  grave,  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  perforation  and  hemorrhage.  A  large  proportion  of  pre- 
sumed cases  of  perforating  ulcer  recover,  however,  the  ulcer  being 
supposed  to  cicatrize,  The  chronic  ulcer  shows  much  less  disposition  to 
'  heal,  bnt  is  much  less  likely  to  lead  to  a  speedily  fatal  issue,  death 
usually  taking  place  slowly  by  asthenia.  In  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  stomach-symptoms— pain,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhage — is  the 
prognosis  more  grave,     The  effects  of  cicatrization  may  also  prove 
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serious  ai  some  time  or  otlier.  Ii  musl  aoi  be  forgotten  that  cancer  maj 
develop  on  chronic  ulcer.  3 

Oancer  is  necessarily  a  fatal  disease,  and  the  question  can  merely  be- 
one  of  duration.  This  must  be  determined  in  eacb  particular  case  bl 
the  character  (.1  the  symptoms;  and  the  progress  of  the  malady 
liarely  does  the  duration  extend  beyond  two  years,  and  generally  it  ii 
much  shorter  limn  this  period.  In  certain  cases  it.  may  be  prolonged  hi 
operative  procedures. 

3.  Treatment.— The  general  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to 
organic  diseases  of  the  Stomach  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  alren.lv 
discussed  m  relation  to  digestive  disorders,  to  which  reference  may  be, 
made.  Gases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  are,  as  a  rule,  practically  dealt 
with  m  the  same  way  as  those  of  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  ■  but  in 
some  cases,  where  much  mucus  forms  ami  collects'  in  the  stomach 
washing  out  the  organ  is  of  great  service.  If  there  are  indications 
of  advanced  glandular  atrophy,  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  agents  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  but  artificial  digestants  are  then  chiefly 
indicated.  The  more  practical  points  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the 
graver  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  will  now  be  briefly  dealt 
with. 

a.  In  treating  gastric  ulcer,  especially  the  perforating  variety,  diet  is 
all -important.  In  order  to  promote  the  healing  process,  and  to  guard 
against  untoward  events,  one  main  indication  is  to  keep  the  stomach  in 
as  complete  a  condition  of  rest  as  possible.  Hence  anything  which  is  in  the 
least  degree  liable  to  irritate  this  organ,  or  to  give  rise  to  flatulent  dis- 
tension, must  be  absolutely  forbidden.  Further,  the  food  should  consist 
of  liquids  or  pulpy  materials,  such  as  thick  soups,  pounded  underdone 
meats,  or  meat-extracts ;  milk,  either  alone  or  thickened  with  corn-flour- 
or  arrowroot ;  and  the  yelk  of  eggs  beaten  up  or  soft-boiled ;  and  even 
these  must  be  given  only  in  small  and  regulated  quantities,  at  stated 
intervals.  In  the  curative  treatment  of  perforating  ulcer  it  is  a  common 
and  useful  practice  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  some  weeks,  so  that 
less  nutriment  may  be  required.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
advocate  that  the  system  should  be  supported  entirely  by  nutrient 
enemata,  but  this  is  rarely  required,  unless  serious  symptoms  should 
supervene,  such  as  uncontrollable  sickness  or  hsematemesis. 

As  regards  cancer  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  as  digestible 
and  nutritions  food  as  possible  must  be  given,  each  case  being  managed 
on  its  own  merits.  When  the  stomach  is  dilated,  particular  care  is 
required  with  regard  to  the  food  and  drink,  as  to  its  nature,  quantity, 
and  times  of  administration.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  in 
cancer,  ulcer,  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  position  assumed  during 
or  after  the  taking  of  food  has  sometimes  a  decided  influence,  in  the  way 
of  preventing  or  relieving  pain  and  other  symptoms. 

h.  The  'medicinal  /real/unit  of  gastric  ulcer  or  cancer  is  almost  entirely 
symptomatic.  Agents  which  act  upon  the  stomach  or  its  contents  are 
often  indicated,  but  they  must  always  he  employed  with  particular  care 
and  discretion.  With  regard  to  medicines  which  directly  promote  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer,  subnitrate  and  carbonate  of  bismuth  are  supposed  to 
act  thus  (gr.  x  every  four  or  six  hours),  and  also  nitrate  or  oxide  of 
silver;  either  of  these  may  be  combined  with  opium  or  morphine.  Prof. 
Fraser  has  found  bichromate  of  potassium  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
eases  of  chronic  ulcer.  There  is  no  known  remedy  w  hich  has  (lie  least 
direct   influence   upon  cancer  of  the  stomach,  although  certain  agents 
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have  been  vaunted  for  this  purpose.  For  the  relief  of  pain  subcutaneous 
Ejection  of  morphine  may  lie  required.  . 

'•  In  eases  of  t/i7«ito/  s/oiuoflfc  an  elastic  abdominal  support  should  be 
worn  -  and  an  endeavour  may  be  made  to  produce  contraction  ol  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  to  improve  their  tone,  by  massage  and  faradization 
throuo-h  the  abdominal  walls.  Nux  vomica  or  strychnine  may  also  be 
Even  The  practice  now  generally  adopted,  however,  and  usually  with 
Ireat  advantage,  in  cases  of  gastric  dilatation,  is  that  introduced  by 
Knssniaul,  of  washing  out  the  stomach,  or  lavage,  as  it  is  termed.  Dor 
this  purpose  a  syphon-apparatus  is  now  generally  employed,  with  a  soft, 
flexible  catheter  or  stomach-tube,  and  a  tunnel.  Various  fluids  are 
Led,  as  lake-warm  water  ;  1  per  cent,  solution  of  salt ;  3  to  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium;  3  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  or 
borax,  or  other  antiseptics.  The  effects  attributed  to  lavage  are  that  it 
increases  peristaltic  action  and  improves  the  tone  of  the  muscular  coat; 
removes  stagnating  and  fermenting  gastric  contents;  clears  away 
mucus  and  prevents  its  excessive  formation  ;  and  stimulates  the  activity 
of  the'gastric  glands.  Under  its  employment  not  only  are  the  symp- 
toms associated  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach  often  greatly  benefited ; 
but  the  orcran  also  diminishes  in  size,  sometimes  to  a  marked  degree 

d  Untoward  events  are  liable  to  occur  m  cases  of  gastric  ulcer, 
cancer,  or  dilatation,  which  require  special  treatment.  Those  requiring 
special  mention  are  severe  haamorrhage  and  perforation.  Ihey  must  be 
dealt  with  on  ordinary  principles.  In  cases  of  perforation  from  gastric 
ulcer  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  and  the  lesion  successfully  treated 
bv  surgical  measures. 

e.  In  addition  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  very 
briefly  to  other  operations  in  relation  to  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach. 
In  suitable  cases  of  pyloric  cancer  pylorectomy,  gastroenterostomy,  and 
•enterostomy  have  been  severally  practised.  Mechanical  dilatation  of 
the  pylorus  has  also  been  advocated  by  Loreta  as  a  method  of  treatment 
for  obstruction  of  this  orifice,  an  incision  being  made  into  the  stomach, 
and  a  finger  of  each  hand  introduced  into  the  pylorus,  which  is  then 
forcibly  stretched.  The  cardiac  orifice  may  sometimes  be  dilated  from 
above  :  but  it  has  also  been  recommended  to  open  the  stomach,  and 
stretch  it  from  below. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

ON  INTESTINAL  SYMPTOMS  AND  FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDERS. 

I.  ENTERALGIA. 

iEtiology.— Enteralgia  is  one  of  the  recognized  forms  of  visceral 
neuralgia,  and  is  defined  by  the  late  Dr.  Wardell  as  "  a  painful  affection 
<»f  the  intestines,  of  neuralgic  character,  generally  accompanied  with 
constipation  and  flatus."  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  in  his  Gouhtonian 
Lectures,  also  speaks  of  this  malady  as  "one  of  singular  character  and 
marked  identity"  ;  buthe  further  remarks,  "as  a  matter  of  speculation 
I  hesitate  to  place  the  seat  of  enteralgia  in  the  bowel  at  all."  The  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes  of  the  complaint  are  in  the  main  similar 
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to  those  winch  originate  gastralgia.  Local  causes,  such  as  flatulence 
undigested  food,  accumulated  feces,  etc.,  are  mentioned  by  Wardel]  and* 
other  writers,  but  it  certainly  appears  bhat  in  t  he  painful  attacks  thuri 
produced  there  is  an  element  of  intestinal  colic,  as  well  as  in  those 
resulting  from  lead-poisoning.  Enteralgia  occurs  both  in  males  anl 
females,  but  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  relative  frequency 
Symptoms. — The  essential  symptom  of  enteralgia  is  abdominal  pain' 
coining  on  in  paroxysms,  usually  sudden,  in  some  instances  more 
gradual,  'the  attacks  are  generally  irregular  in  their  onset,  sometimefj 
distinctly  periodic.  The  pain  is  said  to  begin  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  the  umbilical  region,  or  in  the  right  hank,  hut  it  moves"  about  to 
other  parts  of  the  abdomen.  It  varies  in  its  character,  being  described 
as  sharp,  shooting,  piercing,  t  wisting,  drawing  or  tightening,  rolling, 
aching,  etc.:  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  of  the  most  agonizing 
intensity.  In  the  severer  cases  more  or  less  collapse  and  subsequenl 
prostration  remain.  Wardell  states  that  enteralgia  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  constipation,  accumulation  of  fasces,  and  flatulence: 
but  Allbntt  regards  the  complaint  in  typical  cases  as  being  uncompli- 
cated with  any  intestinal  derangement.  Diarrhoea  is  occasionally 
observed  ;  and  also  vomiting  in  rare  instances.  There  may  be  other 
associated  visceral  neuroses ;  as  well  as  neuralgia  affecting  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Treatment. — The  immediate  treatment  of  enteralgia  consists  in 
relieving  the  painful  paroxysms  by  means  of  anodynes,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  other  local  measures  which  alleviate  pain.  During-  the 
intervals  the  alimentary  canal  and  digestive  functions  must  be  attended 
to  ;  and  the  general  treatment  suitable  for  neurotics  carried  out,  with 
change  of  air,  and  tonics.  Dr.  Allbutt  recommends  quinine  and  bella- 
donna: arsenic  is  not  so  useful  as  in  gastralgia. 

II.  INTESTINAL  COLIC. 


JEtiology. — Intestinal  colic  is  a  painful  affection,  attended  with 
irregular  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel.  Its 
causes  are: — 1.  Direct  irritation  of  the  boivel  by  improper  or  undigested 
food ;  cold  drinks  or  ices ;  irritant,  acrid,  or  poisonous  substances ; 
excessive  or  morbid  secretions.,  especially  bile  ;  retained  fasces,  colic 
being  often  associated  with  constipation  and  flatulence;  and  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  fruit-stones,  gall-stones,  or  worms.  2.  Organic  diseases 
of  the  intestines;  and  the  diffei'ent  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
3.  lieflex  irritation,  as  from  ovai'ian  and  uterine  affections  ;  or  during 
the  passage  of  a  renal  or  hepatic  calculus.  4.  Morbid  conditions  of  tin' 
blood,  especially  in  gout,  and  perhaps  rheumatism.  5.  Lead-poisoning. 
6.  Disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  in  connection  with 
hysteria,  or  as  the  result  of  strong  emotion.  7.  Occasionally  exposure 
to  cold,  either  generally  or  locally. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  intestinal  colic  are  usually  quite 
characteristic.  Paroxysmal  pain  is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  often  coming 
on  quite  suddenly,  and  presenting  remissions  or  intermissions.  II 
generally  begins  and  is  most  severe  about  the  umbilical  region,  but  may 
spread  over  the  entire  abdomen,  and  is  liable  to  change  its  site  con- 
stantly. As  a  rule  the  pain  is  of  considerable  intensity,  being  some!  tmes 
most,  excruciating  during  the  exacerbations,  while  in  character  it  is  more 
or  less  twisting,  pinching,  or  constricting,  what  is  commonly  termed 
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|  imua  Pressure  almost  always  gives  marked  relief,  the  patient  either 
Ending  forwards  and  pressing  with  the  hands,  or  lying  upon  the 
abdomen  :  at  the  same  time  being  very  restless,  rolling  and  tossing'  about 
Lore  or  less  constantly.  Should  the  spasm  continue  for  a  long  time,  a 
Unle  soreness  may  be  left.  Ordinarily  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and 
fcistended  with  flatus:  diarrhoea  maybe  present,  however,  m  some 
Conditions.  Occasionally  vomiting  takes  place,  but  then  probably  the 
Stomach  is  affected.  Physical  examination  generally  reveals  flatulent 
festension  except  in  lead-colic,  when  the  abdomen  is  usually  more  or 
fess  retracted-  while  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  bowels,  and 
rollin-  about  of  flatus,  can  often  be  seen  or  felt.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are  also  commonly  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction,  or  they  may  be  knotted 

here  and  there.  •  .  .  . 

The  patient  presents  au  expression  of  suffering,  and  it  the  pain  is 
Lry  severe  and  prolonged,  there  may  be  signs  of  more  or  less  collapse. 
Pyrexia  absent  The  attack  lasts  a  variable  time,  and  usually  ends 
abrupt! v  being  followed  by  a  feeling  of  great  relief  and  comfort, 

Treatment— The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  an  attack  of  intestinal  colic  and  to  get  rid  of  this.    A  copious  aperient 
is  generally  useful,  to  which  may  be  added  some  turpentine  or 
etida,  i  E  there  is  much  flatulence  ;  or  a  brisk  purgative  may  be  given 
bv  the  mouth  in  less  urgent  cases,  such  as  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  either 
alone  or  preceded  by  calomel,  a  black  draught,  or  one  containing  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  magnesium  with  peppermint  water.    Opium  is 
the  chief  remedy  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  spasm  ;  it  is  best  given  m 
the  form  of  tincture  or  liquor  opii  sedativus,  which  may  be  combined 
with  spirit  of  chloroform  and  tincture  of  cardamoms.    In  severe  cases 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  may  be  employed.    Warm  carmina- 
tive drinks  are  also  beneficial ;  or  a  little  hot  spirit  and  water  may  be 
given.    Should  the  attack  be  associated  with  hysteria,  a  draught  con- 
taining tincture  of  valerian  or  asafcetida  is  indicated.    The  patient 
shouhf  be  kept  warm ;  and  the  assiduous  application  of  dry  heat  over 
the  abdomen,  with  friction,  will  usually  afford  great  relief.    In  some 
cases  hot  fomentations  answer  best.    Any  signs  of  collapse  must  be 
combated  by  stimulants.    It  may  be  remarked  that  infants  probably 
often  suffer  from  intestinal  colic,  on   account  of  improper  feeding. 
This  may  usually  be  prevented  by  careful  nursing,  and  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels;  but  should  it  arise,  some  carminative  water  may  be 
given,  such  as  dill-water,  along  with  magnesia  or  a  little  castor  oil,  and 
heat  applied  over  the  abdomen. 

III.  DISORDERS  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

The  chief  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the  bowels  are  usually 
summed  up  under  the  terms  constipation  and  diarrhoea.  It  must  bo 
understood,  however,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  careful  investi- 
gation as  to  what  is  really  meant  by  these  expressions,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  enforced  that  a  personal  examination  of  the  evacuations  is 
demanded  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  In  this  examination  the 
chief  points  to  be  noticed  are  their  amount;  colour;  general  appearance  ; 
consistence;  the  form  and  size  of  any  solid  fa?ccs  ;  odour;  if  there  arc 
any  signs  of  fermentation  or  aeration  ;  and  general  composition.  The 
materials  to  be  specially  looked  for,  in  addition  to  ordinary  fasces,  include 
various  articles  of  food,  either  unaltered  or  more  or  less  digested; 
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foreign  bodies  introduced  from  without;  calculi,  especially  hepatic] 
intestinal  worms  or  hydatids;  blood  or  altered  blood;  mucus  or  „„..' 
tatty  matters;  fibrinous  flocculi  or  casts:  epithelial  shreds-  vegetable! 
animal,  or  mineral  poisons;  or,  rarely,  sloughs  or  detached  portions  ol 
the  intestines.  Occasionally  a  chemical  and  microscopical  examination* 
ol  the  faces  is  necessary,  especially  for  the  detection  of  poisonous  sub 
stances  and  parasites,  or  even  merely  to  determine  their  composition 
It  will  now  be  expedient  to  discuss  constipation  and  diarrheal 
separately. 

A.  Constipation-. 

etiology.— The  immediate  causes  of  this  very  common  symptom  may 
be  summed  up  as:— 1.  Mechanical  obstruction  in  some  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  directly  interfering-  with  the  passage  of  the  faeces, 
2.  Deficient  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  muscular  coat,  especially 
that  of  the  large  bowel,  due  to  a  condition  of  atony,  or  impaired 
nervous  stimulus  ;  or  want  of  expulsive  power.  3.  Deficiency  of  secretions, 
particularly  of  the  intestinal  secretion  and  bile,  or,  as  some  believe,' 
their  too  rapid  absorption;  the  freces  being  consequently  unusually 
solid,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel  is 
diminished.  Constipation  is  usually  very  marked  in  cases  of  pyloric 
obstruction,  owing-  to  deficiency  of  fluids  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  first  group  of  cases  will  be  separately  considered.  The  other  two 
classes  may  be  associated  with  organic  diseases,  but  are  very  frequently 
the  consequence  of  mere  functional  disturbance.  This  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  chief  are  habitual  neglect  of  the 
act  of  defecation,  either  from  carelessness,  want  of  time,  or  undue 
modesty;  indulgence  in  astringent  articles  of  diet;  habitual  use  of 
opium;  excessive  smoking;  a  sedentary  life,  especially  if  combined 
with  much  mental  work;  enervating  habits, particularly  lying  in  bed  to 
a  late  hour  in  the  morning;  anaemia,  debility,  and  want  of  tone  from  any 
cause ;  hepatic  derangements ;  most  acute  febrile  diseases ;  various 
eh  ronic  affections,  especially  those  connected  with  the  nervous  system  ■ 
uterine  and  ovarian  derangements ;  and  the  presence  of  lead  in  the 
system. 

_  Undoubtedly  some  individuals  are  predisposed  to  constipation,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  of  a  slow,  languid,  or  lethargic  temperament. 
This  disorder  is  more  common  among  females  than  males  ;  and  is  more 
liable  to  arise  as  age  advances,  though  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  young  women. 

Symptoms.  — Constipation  simply  means  that  the  stools  are  not 
passed  with  sufficient  frequency,  being  at  the  same  time  generally 
deficient  in  quantity,  as  well  as  abnormally  dry  and  firm,  or  even  solid. 
In  many  instances  it  is  a  mere  temporary  derangement ;  but  in  others 
the  bowels  are  habitually  confined.  Some  individuals  state  that  their 
bowels  are  regular,  simply  because  they  go  to  the  closet  every  day,  but 
in  reality  they  suffer  from  habitual  constipation,  as  they  only  pass  small 
lumps  of  hard  fasces ;  hence  the  necessity  for  making  close  enquiry  in 
any  doubtful  case.  The  degree  of  constipation  varies  much,  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  patients,  especially  females,  whose  bowels 
are  only  moved  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and  sometimes  the  intervals  are 
even  longer  than  this,  being  in  exceptional  cases  quite  extraordinary. 
Hence  fasces  may  accumulate  to  an  enormous  amount  in  the  intestines, 
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Bistendin"  them  greatly;  and  when  discharged,  they  arc  firm,  often 
Extremely  hard,  dry,  in 'the  form  of  scybalous  lumps  or  large  masses, 
frequently  pale,  and  unusually  foetid.  Bard  excrement  may  cause 
[rritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  a  kind  of  spurious  diarrhoea 
being  thus  set  up,  attended  with  the  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus,  which 
mav'easily  mislead  as  to  the  actual  conditions  present,  the  fa3ces  being  in 
real  it  v  retained.  Its  passage  also  often  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  pain 
about'  the  anus,  with  straining,  and  sometimes  discharge  of  blood  ;  audit 
may  unquestionably  originate  piles.  When  retained,  excrement  is  very 
liable  to  undergo  decomposition,  thus  giving  rise  to  much  painful  flatu- 
lence :  t  he  secretions  are  also  more  and  more  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the 
motor  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  dyspepsia,  usually  of  an  atonic  kind, 
is  set  up.  The  mechanical  effects  of  accumulated  fasces  are  often 
very  serious,  and  they  not  uncommonly  cause  complete  intestinal  ob- 
struction, or  may  even  lead  to  ulceration  and  perforation.  IS! ot  infre- 
quently an  accumulation  can  be  detected  by  physical  examination  of  the 
abdomen,  and  it  may  simulate  various  abdominal  tumours.  As  a  rule 
tumours  due  to  accumulation  of  fasces  correspond  in  position  and  shape 
to  the  caecum,  or  to  some  part  of  the  colon;  they  often  have  a  doughy 
feel,  yielding  to  pressure,  by  which  they  are  sometimes  much  altered  ; 
and  percussion  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  abdomen  generally 
elicits  a  combination  of  dulness  and  tympanitic  sound.  In  some  cases, 
however,  faecal  collections  produce  extensive,  irregular,  solid  enlarge- 
ments, greatly  resembling  masses  of  cancer.  Therefore  the  possibility 
of  any  doubtful  abdominal  tumour  being  due  to  this  cause  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  effects  observed  of  a  thorough  clearing-out 
of  the  bowels,  by  means  of  aperients  and  enemata,  or  in  other  ways, 
before  a  positive  opinion  is  given.  Sometimes  a  collection  of  faeces  is 
associated  with  other  morbid  conditions  within  the  abdomen. 

Upon  the  general  system  the  effects  of  habitual  constipation  are  fre- 
quently very  marked.  It  produces  a  state  of  nervous  depression  or 
hypochondriasis,  with  headache,  giddiness,  disorders  of  sleep,  or  other 
phenomena;  and  by  interfering  with  digestion  and  nutrition,  as  well  as 
in  other  ways,  may  cause  much  wasting  and  anosmia. 

Treatment. — The  chief  remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
stipation have  already  been  indicated,  and  from  these  a  selection  has  to 
he  made  suitable  for  each  particular  case,  when  the  symptom  is  accidental 
and  temporary.  A  few  special  remarks  are  demanded  regarding  the 
management  of  habitual  constipation.  1.  It  is  most  important  to  ini- 
press  upon  patients  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  habit  of  going  to 
-tool  daily,  at  the  same  hour,  and  of  having  a  proper  evacuation,  because, 
if  this  is  neglected  for  a  loug  period,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
restore  the  bowels  to  their  normal  activity.  2.  Attention  to  diet  and 
general  hygiene  often  assists  in  removing  constipation.  The  late  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  advocated  plenty  of  solid  and  fluid  digestible  food. 
Astringent  articles  of  diet  must  be  avoided.  Bran-bread,  oatmeal 
cakes,  and  porridge  certainly  prove  efficacious  in  not  a  few  cases;  and 
figs  or  somewhat  acid  fruits  are  useful  in  other  instances.  Any 
injurious  habits  which  tend  to  confine  the  bowels  must  be  checked;  and 
a  proper  amonnt  of  daily  exercise  should  be  taken.  Cold  bathing,  with 
douching  of  the  abdominal  walls,  is  often  beneficial;  as  well  as  local 
manipulation  or  massage.  The  plan  of  wearing  an  efficient  bandage  or 
elastic  support  round  the  abdomen  is  exceedingly  serviceable  in  some 
Cases,  especially  in  women  with  relaxed  abdominal  walls.    3.  It  must 
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not  be  forgotten  that  the  inactivity  of  the  bowels,  may  be  due  to  a 
general  want  of  tone,  and  hence  tonics  are  frequently  useful,  particular]! 
those  which  improve  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  most 
beneficial  are  the  non-astringent  preparations  of  iron  ;  mineral  acids 
with  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures;  strychnine,  or  extract  or  tincture  of 
nux  vomica.  Should  there  be  any  lead  in  the  system  giving  rise 
constipation,  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  essential  remedy.  4.  Various 
aperient  medicines  have  usually  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  highly  desir- 
able to  avoid  falling  into  the  habit  of  relying  upon  these  agents,  if 
possible,  especially  the  stronger  purgatives,  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
the  desired  effect  has  been  produced  in  any  case,  and  the  bowels  have 
been  properly  emptied,  purgatives  should  be  stopped,  and  the  patient 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  trying  to  keep  up  a  regular  action  by 
attention  to  the  matters  already  indicated.  Among  the  most  efficacious 
aperients  in  these  cases  are  confection  of  senna  or  sulphur,  or  sulphur 
lozenges,  taken  early  in  the  morning;  castor-oil  or  olive-oil  ;  glycerine 
or  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  castor-oil;  compound  rhubarb  pill | 
sulphate  of  magnesium,  gr.  xx  to  5i  three  tiroes  a  day,  which  is  often 
beneficially  combined  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  sulphate  of  sodium ; 
Seidlitz  powders  ;  phosphate  of  sodium,  particularly  recommended  for 
children;  aloes  or  aloin,  especially  valuable  if  the  colon  is  torpid; 
the  extracts  of  rhamnus  frangiila  or  rhamnus  purshianus  (cascara 
sagrada)  ;  and  extract  of  belladonna  in  doses  of  gr.  }  to  }  once 
daily,  gradually  increased,  as  recommended  by  Trousseau.  The  last- 
mentioned  drug  is  deservedly  in  high  repute,  and  in  combination  with 
aloes  and  extract  of  nux  vomica  it  is  also  very  serviceable  in  some 
cases.  Powdered  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses  is  a  useful  addition  in 
certain  conditions,  by  causing  increased  intestinal  secretion.  Cascara 
sagrada  is  now  an  established  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  habitual 
constipation,  and  in  many  cases  it  proves  of  signal  service.  In  the 
more  obstinate  forms  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  stronger  pur- 
gatives from  time  to  time,  such  as  extract  of  colocynth,  blue  pill, 
calomel,  jalap  or  its  resin,  or  gamboge.  If  the  bile  appears  to  be 
deficient,  some  mercurial  preparation,  podophyllin,  euonymin.  or  other 
cholagogues  are  valuable  now  and  then  ;  or  purified  ox-gall  may  be 
employed  as  a  substitute.  Some  of  these  remedies  may  be  given  in 
different  combinations  with  advantage,  made  up  into  pills  with  extract 
of  gentian  or  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  It  is  best  to  administer  them  just 
before  or  during  a  meal.  Various  aperient  mineral  waters  are  often 
serviceable  in  habitual  constipation,  such  as  Priedrichschall,  Hunyadi 
Janos,  ./Esculap,  Rubinat,  Vichy,  or  Seltzer  waters;  or  Carlsbad  salts. 

The  employment  of  simple  enemata  in  cases  of  habitual  constipation  is 
very  useful.  A  morning  injection  of  water,  soap  and  water,  a  solution 
of  salt,  or  olive  oil,  will  often  prove  highly  efficacious  ;  if  necessary  a 
little  castor-oil  may  be  added.  Small  enemata  of  glycerine  are  of  great 
service,  and  are  now  much  employed,  as  well  as  glycerine  suppositories. 
Abdominal  massage  is  a  most  valuable  method  of  treatment  in  many 
cases  of  habitual  constipation;  and  the  use  of  electricity  in  connection 
with  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  serviceable  in  obstinate  cases. 

Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  accumulation,  (he  rectum 
becomes  greatly  distended  with  solid  and  dry  excrement,  which  lias  to 
l.c  mechanically  scooped  out.  Enemata  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  softening  (his  hardened  beces,  ami  breaking  it  down. 
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B.  DlAREHffiA. 

etiology. — Diarrhoea  results  either  from  increased  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines  ;  from  an  unusually  liquid,  state  of  their  contents, 
especially  when  this  depends  on  excessive  secretion  ;  or,  most  commonly, 
from  a  combination  of  these  conditions.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
thus  arranged: — 1.  Irritation  of  the  intestines  by  food,  either  taken  in 
excess,  of  improper  quality,  undigested,  or  having  undergone  decom- 
position ;  impure  water  or  other  liquids ;  purgative  medicines  and 
irritant  poisons  generally ;  excessive  or  unhealthy  secretions,  especially 
bile  :  worms,  trichina?,  and  other  parasites,  possibly  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal ;  retained  faeces ;  or  ptomaines  and  other  toxic  products. 
2.  Mechanical  congestion  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  owing  to  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  portal  circulation.  3.  Organic  affections  of  the  intestines, 
namely,  enteritis,  either  acute  or  chronic  ;  albuminoid  disease  ; 
and  ulceration,  especially  tubercular.  4.  Occasionally  mere  nervous 
disturbance,  such  as  strong  mental  emotion ;  or  reflex  irritation  in 
connection  with  dentition.  5.  Certain  special  diseases  in  which 
diarrhoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  particularly  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
and  dysentery.  By  many  it  is  then  regarded  as  eliminatorij  in  its 
nature,  serving  to  carry  off  poisonous  materials;  and  the  same  theory 
is  applied  to  its  occurrence  in  renal  disease,  gout,  pyaemia,  and  various 
fevers :  or  when  it  takes  place  as  a  critical  discharge  at  the  close  of 
pyrexia!  affections.  Colliquative  diarrhoea  not  infrequently  sets  in 
timing  the  course  of  certain  wasting  chronic  affections,  especially 
•towards  their  termination,  aiding  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result, 
especially  in  phthisis,  cancer,  splenic,  or  supra-renal  disease,  and 
Hodgkin's  disease.  6.  The  rapid  suppression  of  discbarges,  or 
absorption  of  dropsical  fluid,  when  the  diarrhoea  is  termed  vicarious. 
7.  Causes  of  a  more  general  character,  namely,  exposui'e  to  changes  of 
temperature,  or  to  excessive  cold  or  heat ;  foul  air,  overcrowding,  and 
other  anti-hygienic  conditions ;  excessive  fatigue ;  emanations  from 
decomposing  animal  matter;  and  malarial  influence.  The  combined 
action  of  certain  of  these  causes,  along  with  improper  diet,  gives  rise  to 
the  summer  and  autumn  diarrhoea,  or  so-called  English  cholera,  so 
prevalent  during  these  seasons.  8.  Very  rarely  the  escape  of  some  fluid 
accumulation  into  the  intestines,  such  as  the  contents  of  an  abscess, 
peritoneal  effusion,  or  the  fluid  portion  of  a  hydatid  tumour. 

Characters. — In  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  its 
duration  :  the  number  of  stools  passed  within  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
•their  relation  to  the  introduction  of  food,  if  any  ;  and  also  to  inspect 
specimens  of  the  excreta,  if  practicable,  as  frequently  as  maybe  needed. 
Th  e  principal  varieties  of  loose  stools  are  faeculeut;  lienteric,  when  they 
contain  obvious  fragments  of  food,  in  some  cases  scarcely  at  all  changed  ; 
-bilious;  serous  or  watery,  also  called  flux;  mucous  or  gelatinous; 
bloody  ;  fatty  ;  purulent;  chronic  or  white  flux.  As  a  rule  the  materials 
are  more  or  less  mixed,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  characters 
presented  by  the  stools  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  may  often  be  deter- 
mined. Various  other  digestive  disturbances  are  usually  associated  with 
this  symptom,  indicated  by  griping  or  other  pains  in  the  abdomen,  sick- 
-ness,  borborygmi,  straining  at  stool,  or  an  abnormal  state  of  the  tongue. 
The  stools  may  irritate  the  anus  considerably,  especially  when  the 
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diarrhoea  is  long-continued  and  of  a  watery  kind.  II  nmsl  be  remarked! 
that  patients  sometimes  stale  that  I  hoy  are  suffering  from  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  when  on  investigation  it  will  be  found  thai  there  is  onH 
some  local  discharge,  especially  in  connection  with  fistula  in  ano.  The 
association  of  mucous  discharge  with  retained  faeces  has  already  beei] 
alluded  to. 

If  diarrhoea  is  considerable  or  of  long  duration,  il  necessarily  causes 
more  or  less  debility  and  wasting,  in  some  instances  reducing  the 
patient  very  rapidly  and  markedly. 

Treatment. — The  first  matter  relating  to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  is 
lo  determine  whether  it  should  be  cheeked  or  not .  1  n  some  instances  this 
is  not  desirable,  provided  it  is  not  excessive,  the  discharge  by  the  bowels 
being-  preservative  and  beneficial,  as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with 
Bright's  disease  or  portal  congestion.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  promote- 
diarrhoea  in  certain  special  diseases,  such  as  cholera  and  typhoid.  As 
a  rule  it  is  necessary  to  check  this  symptom  either  entirely  or  partially. 
Por  this  end  the  diet  must  be  strictly  regulated,  and  this  may  be  tin- 
only  thing  needed,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  Milk  with  fari- 
naceous articles,  especially  arrowroot  and  corn-flour;  weak  beef-tca. 
thickened  with  these  materials;  and  milk-puddings,  constitute  the  best 
articles  of  diet.  Milk  with  lime-water,  if  administered  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  at  proper  intervals,  will  often  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the- 
diarrhoea  of  children.  In  some  cases  a  little  brandy-and-water,  or  a 
mixture  of  brandy  with  port  wine,  is  beneficial.  Not  uncommonly  an 
aperient  is  indicated  at  the  outset,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of 
irritant  materials  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Castor  oil,  calomel,  a 
saline  draught  or  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  full  close  of  tincture  of  rhubarb 
act  best  in  these  cases,  and  they  are  often  advantageously  combined 
with  a  little  opium.  Antacids,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  mag- 
nesium, are  beneficial  to  neutralize  irritating  secretions  in  the  bowels, 
which  set  up  diarrhoea. 

Among  the  direct  remedies  used  for  combating  diarrhoea  opium  holds 
the  first  place,  given  either  alone  or  with  other  medicines,  in  various  forms. 
The  enema  of  opium  is  often  of  great  value.  The  other  principal  medi- 
cines usually  administered  are  prepared  chalk  in  various  compounds 
catechu,  kino,  logwood,  krameria,  bael-fruit,  alum,  dilute  mineral  acids, 
especially  sulphuric,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  acetate  of  lead,  preparations 
of  bismuth,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  chlorodyne ;  and  in  certain  cTwwtifl 
cases  solution  or  tincture  of  perchloride  or  solution  of  pernitrate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  Ipecacuanha  is  invaluable  in 
certain  forms  of  diarrhoea.  Goto  bark  and  cannabis  indica  are  also 
recommended.  Among  the  most  efficient  combinations  will  be  found 
chalk  mixture  with  tincture  of  catechu  and  opium;  aromatic  powder 
of  chalk,  with  or  without  opium  ;  compound  kino  powder;  decoction  of 
logwood  with  lime-water,  particularly  valuable  for  children;  dilute  oi 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid  with  laudanum  :  Dover's  powder,  alone  or  with 
carbonate  of  bismuth  ;  the  lead  and  opium  pill ;  and.  in  obstinate  chronic 
cases,  a  pill  containing  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver  combined 
with  opium. 

Crensote,  carbolic  acid,  minute  doses  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  napu. 
thalin,  and  other  antiseptics  have  been  employed  with  advantage  in 
certain  Forms  of  diarrhoea.  The  idea  of  administering  antagonists  td 
poisonous  ptomaines  has  boon  advanced,  but  at  present  with  no  definite 
results. 
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Local  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  frequently  very  beneficial  for 
diarrhoea,  in  the  form  of  poultices,  fomentations,  or  dry  heat.  A  flannel 
bandage  worn  round  the  abdomen  is  useful  in  some  chronic  cases. 
Occasionally  a  patient  may  by  voluntary  effort  to  some  extent  suppress 
■iliarrluva.  especially  when  this  is  due  to  emotional  disturbance. 

IV.  MELzEXA— INTESTINAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

JEtiology. — Most  of  bhe  causes  of  melama  are  similar  to  those  which 
gnve  rise  to  hannatemesis,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  enumerate 
them  as  follows  : — 1.  Traumatic  injury.  2.  Diseased  conditions  of  the  blood. 
o.  Vicarious.  4.  Mechanical  and  chemical  irritation  or  injury  to  the 
bowel,  especially  by  violent  purgatives,  cantharides,  turpentine,  various 
Irritant  poisons,  hardened  faeces,  and  rough  calculi.  5.  Organic  diseases, 
namely,  enteritis,  ulceration,  especially  in  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery, 
cancer,  invagination,  piles,  prolapsus,  fissures  or  fistulas  about  the  anus. 
•6.  Extreme  mechanical  congestion,  from  portal  obstruction  or  chronic 
heart  or  lung  disease.  7.  A  tumour  eating  its  way  through  the  wall  of 
the  intestine  ;  or  an  aneurism  bursting  into  its  interior.  8.  Passage  of 
blood  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowels,  following  haemorrhage  into  this 
organ. 

Characters. — When  blood  appears  in  the  stools,  it  is  generally  much 
altered  in  its  characters,  but  this  will  depend  upon  its  amount  and 
source,  and  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  it  escapes.  When  in  small 
•quantity,  coming  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel,  and  being  slowly 
discharged,  it  is  usually  more  or  less  dark,  being  often  quite  black,  and 
presenting  a  tarry  or  sooty  aspect;  occasionally  it  resembles  coffee- 
grounds.  If  originating  from  the  same  source,  being  at  the  same  time 
copious  and  speedily  expelled,  it  may  be  but  little  altered,  though  it  is 
usually  of  a  very  dark  colour.  When  coming  from  the  large  intestine, 
especially  near  the  anus,  it  is  generally  quite  bright  and  unchanged. 
The  quantity  varies  much,  ranging  from  mere  streaks  in  the  fa?ces  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  speedy  death.  By  attending  to  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  blood,  its  seat  of  origin  may  generally  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  diagnosis  being  further  aided  by  the  general  history  of  tho 
case,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  refer- 
able to  the  abdomen,,  not  forgetting  to  make  an  examination  of  the  anus 
and  its  vicinity,  should  this  be  required.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  the  dark  colour  due  to  bile  or  iron  for  that  depending  on  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  stools. 

Treatment. — The  same  remedies  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  melama 
as  have  been  mentioned  for  hasmatemesis.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  in  much 
repute.  Enemata  of  iced  icater  are  sometimes  serviceable;  as  well  as 
the  application  of  ice-bags  to  the  abdomen.  Astringent  enemata  may 
also  be  indicated  in  some  cases.  If  there  is  any  morbid  condition  about 
the  anus  giving  rise  to  haemorrhage,  such  as  piles  or  fistula,  as  well  as  in 
certain  forms  of  internal  disease,  for  example,  cancer  of  the  intestine, 
surgical  interference  may  be  required.  ■  % 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES — 

ENTERITIS — INTESTINAL  OR  ENTERIC  CATARRH  

DUODENITIS — COLITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  presents  considerable  varieties  as  regards 
the  coats  involved  ;  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  extent  of  the  intestinal 
tract  implicated  ;  and  the  results  of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  term 
enteritis  has  also  been  used  very  vaguely,  and  by  some  writers  is  limited 
to  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  givl 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  subject.  The  bowel  is  the  seat  of  special 
lesions  in  connection  with  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera  ;  while 
it  may  be  affected  in  diphtheria,  anthrax,  and  actinomycosis.  These 
conditions  are  discussed  elsewhere,  and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  chapter.  The  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
occurs  as  an  independent  disease  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those 
of  : — 1.  Acute  enteric  catarrh  or  muco-enteritis,  in  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  extensively  affected,  the  entire  tract  being  sometimes  involved, 
but  as  a  rule  more  particularly  the  small  intestine.  2.  Chronic  enteric 
catarrh.  3.  Phlegmonous  enteritis,  which  involves  a  limited  portion  of 
the  bowel,  and  implicates  all  the  coats.  4.  Local  varieties,  only  two  of 
which  need  be  specially  alluded  to  here,  namely,  duodenitis  and  colitis] 
The  important  conditions  named  appendicitis,  typhlitis,  and  peri- 
typhlitis will  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter.  Such  varieties  as 
jejunitis,  ileitis,  and  proctitis  do  not  call  for  any  special  comment. 

JEtiology. — Before  considering  the  more  obvious  causes  of  intestinal 
inflammation,  it  may  be  noted  that  micro-organisms  have  of  late  years 
been  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  intestinal  contents  from  a  very 
early  period  after  birth,  including  chiefly  various  micrococci,  and  several 
bacilli,  especially  the  bacillus  lactis  cerogenes,  and  the  bacillus  coli  com- 
mune, which  is  most  abundant  in  the  colon.  Other  bacilli  and  various 
spirilla  are  met  with  in  the  stools  of  patients  suffering  from  different 
forms  of  enteritis,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  either  these  organisms 
or  their  products  are  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  or  that 
the  ptomaines  thus  formed  are  absorbed,  and  account  for  some  of  the 
symptoms.  As  regards  infantile  diarrhoea,  man}"  kinds  of  bacilli  are 
said  to  be  concerned  in  its  production,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  act 
rather  by  their  effects  on  the  food  and  intestinal  contents,  and  the  ci 
sequent  formation  of  deleterious  products,  than  by  any  direct  irritation 
of  the  intestinal  wall.  The  usual  BtreptocoCci  and  staphylococci  may 
lie  associated  with  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  bowel. 

Acute  enteric  catarrh  or  muco-enteritis  may  be  due  to  the  following 
causes: — a.  Some  direct  irritation  of  the  interior  of  the  bowel  by 
improper,  badly-cooked,  or  undigested  food;  excess  of  or  unripe  fruit; 
irritating  or  toxic  products  of  the  digestive  process  ;  or  various  irritant 
poisons,  some  of  which  act  u  ithout  necessarily  being  im  poduced  info  the 
alimentary  canal  itself,  and  these  agents  are  likely  to  produce  a  very 
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intense  form  of  inflammation.  The  complaint  is  also  sometimes  attributed 
to  excessive  How  of  bile  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deficiency  of  bile,  which 
Lours  decomposition.  Worms,  foreign  bodies,  hard  faces,  or  other  irri- 
tants nnv  also  set  up  intestinal  catarrh.  6.  Cold,  excessive  heat  of  summer 
or  of  tropical  climates,  or  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  c.  Certain 
acute  infective  and  inflammatory  diseases,  iu  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  as  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  scarlatina,  or  pneumonia,  d.  Local 
ffiseases  of  the  intestine,  of  which  intestinal  catarrh  is  often  a  complica- 
tion' e.  Extension  from  neighbouring  inflammation.  /.  Cachectic 
ffiseases  of  which  it  may  be  the  terminal  event,  as  Bright's  disease, 
bcurvy  Addison's  disease,  cancer,  or  pernicious  anaemia.  Among  pre- 
disposing causes  must  be  mentioned  age,  intestinal  catarrh  or  inflamma- 
tion beino-  extremely  common  in  infants  and  young  children,  especially 
duriuo-  the  period  of  dentition  ;  climate  and  season,  the  complaint  being 
most  frequent  during  a  hot  summer  and  early  autumn,  especially  when 
there  is  much  moisture,  or  a  great  difference  between  day  and  night 
temperature  ;  conditions  of  general  ill-health  and  marasmus  ;  and  cer- 
tain mental  or  emotional  states. 

Chronic  enteric  catarrh  sometimes  remains  after  the  acute  disease, 
especially  if  certain  causes  of  irritation  persist  for  some  time,  or  are 
frequently  repeated.  In  other  instances  it  results  from  long-continued 
congestion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as  the  result  of  hepatic  or  cardiac 
disease ;  or  is  associated  with  chronic  organic  changes  in  the  intestines, 
such  as  albuminoid  or  tubercular  disease.  Occasionally  it  accompanies 
chronic  Bright's  disease.  Persistent  intestinal  catarrh  may  also  be  a 
consequence  of  prolonged  residence  in  tropical  climates. 

With  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  the  local  varieties  of  enteritis,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  note  the  following  points.  Phlegmonous  enteritis  is  usually 
associated  with  some  form  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  either  acute  or 
chronic.  Rarely  it  is  secondary  to  ulceration ;  or  it  may  be  impossible 
to  detect  any  definite  cause.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that, 
apart  from  obstructive  cases,  gangrene  of  more  or  less  of  the  intestine 
occurs  in  exceptional  instances,  resulting  from  embolism  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  vein,  venous  thrombosis,  pressure  by  hard  faeces  or 
other  solid  bodies,  or  detachment  of  the  mesentery ;  and  this  condition 
may  be  followed  by  severe  inflammation.  Duodenitis,  as  a  limited 
disease,  may  be  due  to  extension  from  the  stomach  ;  or  to  local  irritation 
by  food  or  acrid  bile.  It  is  also  commonly  believed  to  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  supervene  after  extensive  burns  and  scalds,  and  then  to  lead  to  ulcera- 
tion, but  tin's  belief  has  been  called  in  question.  Phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation is  said  to  be  most  frequently  associated  with  the  duodenum,  apart 
from  obstructive  cases.  Colitis  has  no  definite  recognizable  cause,  unless 
it  be  hard  faeces.  One  form  resembles  some  cases  of  amoebic  dysentery 
very  closely  (Osier).  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  men  beyond 
the  middle  period  of  life.  Another  form  (mucous  colitis)  is  by  far  most 
frequent  in  nervous  or  hysterical  women  ;  but  also  occurs  in  neuras- 
thenic men. 

Anatomical  Characters— In  the  milder  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh 
the  appearances  resemble  those  observed  in  catarrh  of  other  mucous 
surfaces.  The  entire  mucous  tract  is  seldom,  and  perhaps  never 
affected  ;  but  the  complaint  may  involve  the  whole  of  the  small  or  large 
intestine,  or  is  confined  to  areas  of  different  lengths.  The  secretions  are 
excessive,  and  often  very  irritating,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  blood; 
and  there  is  some  degree  of  serous  exudation,  with  desquamation  of  the 
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epithelium.  In  more  marked  inflammation  there  is  obvious  increased 
vascularity,  sometimes  intense;  with  striking  changes  in  the  epithelium 
and  gland-structures,  oedema  of  the  intestinal  walls,  infiltration  with 
leucocytes,  and  a  discharge  of  glairy  mucus  or  pus  from  the  surface 
buperhcial  erosions  or  slight  ulcerations  are  not  uncommonly  observed] 
Occasionally  a  croupous  or  membranous  deposit  is  formed  over  the 
surface  more  or  less  extensively,  which  indicates  considerable  intensity 
ot  the  inflammatory  process,  and  may  be  associated  with  pyasmia 
pneumonia,  certain  forms  of  poisoning,  or  some  chronic  diseases. 

Phlegmonous  enteritis  is  confined  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  o-iit 
implicating  its  entire  thickness.  The  colour  is  extremely  deep-red' 
sometimes  purple  or  almost  black,  being  accompanied  with  spots  of 
extravasation;  all  the  coats  are  thickened  and  softened,  and  generally 
infiltrated  with  serum,  or  occasionally  with  exudation  or  pus  ;  while  the 
intestinal  contents  are  often  mixed  with  blood.  Gangrene  occurs  in 
some  cases.  The  peritoneum  may  be  involved  by  extension,  exhibiting 
patches  of  lymph  corresponding  to  the  inflamed  bowel. 

Duodenitis  has  no  special  features,  except  that  the  inflammatiou  is 
sometimes  of  the  phlegmonous  type,  leading  to  suppuration  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  and  the  formation  of  abscess. 

As  regards  the  special  forms  of  colitis,  the  mucous  variety  is 
characterized  by  the  production  of  a  very  tenacious  adherent  mucus, 
which  may  form  a  complete  membranous  tube,  but  can  be  separated 
without  causing  any  lesion  of  the  surface.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  some  unknown  change  in  the  mucous  glands.  Simple  ulcerative 
colitis  is  believed  to  be  distinct  from  dysentery,  the  inflammation 
beginning  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  but  soon  causing  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  and  ulceration.  The  ulcers  are  often 
large,  irregular,  and  confluent,  and  extend  to  the  muscular  coat:  sloughs 
may  adhere  to  the  surface ;  and  the  intervening  mucous  membrane  is 
red,  swollen,  or  pigmented.  Occasionally  perforation  takes  place.  The 
small  intestine  may  be  similarly  affected  in  the  same  case. 

When  intestinal  catarrh  becomes  chronic,  there  are  the  usual  changes 
in  colour,  the  membrane  being  often  dark  or  even  black  from  pigment ; 
with  thickening  and  induration  of  tissues ;  and  atrophy  of,  or  degenerative 
changes  in  the  gland-structures.  Chronic  catarrh  may  give  rise  to 
ulceration  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  result  of  this  condition, 
or  is  associated  with  some  other  organic  change  in  the  bowel. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Cases  of  acute  enteric  catarrh  are  generally  charac- 
terized by  uneasiness  over  the  abdomen,  with  colicky  and  griping  pains, 
especially  about  the  umbilicus,  where  there  may  be  a  little  tenderness, 
though  pressure  sometimes  gives  relief ;  formation  of  much  gas  in  the 
intestines,  causing  gurgling  and  borborygmi ;  and  diarrhoea,  especially 
after  taking  any  food  or  drink,  the  stools  becoming  in  some  cases  very 
numerous,  being  at  first  fosculent,  but  soon  assuming  a  watery,  irritating 
character.  These  may  be  the  only  symptoms,  but  as  the  stomach  is 
often  implicated  at  the  same  time,  this  is  indicated  by  a  red,  furred,  and 
dryish  tongue,  impaired  appetite,  thirst,  and  a  tendency  to  nausea  or 
vomiting.  If  severe  diarrhoea  has  persisted  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
stools  are  apt  to  become  somewhat  dysenteric  in  character,  containing 
mucus  and  blood,  especially  if  the  large  intestines  are  mainly  implicated, 
when  there  may  also  be  much  tenesmus  and  straining  during  defamation. 

The  symptoms  are  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  especially  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  they  are  par- 
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I  mlariv  severe  in  connection  with  irritant  poisoning.  Should  there  be 
tieuLuh    tM  «■  »  }      mucous  surface,  shreds,  larger 

this  material  may  be  expelled  with 

nwlTsymptoms  are  iu  some  cases  entirely  absent  in  enteric,  catarrh, 
er  nvps,  some  degree  of  exhaustion  from  excessive  diarrhea, 
rl    more  severe  form  of  muco-enteritis,  however,  pyrexia  is  observed, 
£ZZSZZi  depression,  and  headache.     In  children  there  is 
u'    ly  high  fever,  accompanied  with  much  prostration,  a  greatly 
iV  ended  abdomen,  and  aphthous  stomatitis.     Sometimes  convulsions 
:   >u  a  ct  in,  and  death  Lay  result  from  these  causes  or  from  exhaus- 
tfon    In  cases  of  irritant  poisoning  the  general  symptoms  are  « -aye 
here  beino- often  a  tendency  to  collapse;  and  a  similar  condition  is 
oc  ;  ionalfy  observed  in  severe  enteric  catarrh  from  other  causes 
especially  in  persons  constitutionally  weak,  or  who  are  the  subjects  of 
*onie  chronic  lowering  disease.  «'„n- 
FT  In  limited  phlegmonous  enteritis  the  symptoms  are  essentially 
different  from  those  just  described.     Here  the  affected  portion  of  the 
iutestine,  which  is  at  first  the  seat  of  spasm,  soon  becomes  paralyzed 
»  that  the  contents  cannot  pass  along  the  tube,  but  accumulate ,  xn  .to* 
part  above  the  seat  of  mischief,  and  the  phenomena  are  really  those  oi 
intestinal  obstruction  with  peritonitis.    The  early  symptoms  inc  ude 
much  localized  pain,  with  tenderness,  often  referred  to  the  umbi heal 
region, and  increased  by  movement;  general  colicky  pains  and  oimma 
obstinate  constipation;  persistent  nausea  and  vomiting ;  much  thirst;  a 
furred  tongue;  and  pyrexia,  preceded  by  rigors,  the  patient  Panting 
a  distressed  and  anxious  expression.     In  a  short  time,  if  there  is  no 
relief,  tympanites  sets  in:  while  the  painful  sensations  subside  more 
or  less,  in  some  cases  ceasing  completely;  the  vomiting  gradually 
becomes  stercoraceous,  at  last  the  materials  coming  np  without  am 
effort ;  the  tongue  assumes  typhoid  characters ;  and  signs  of  collapse 
set  in,  with  a  pinched  countenance,  and    an  extremely  feeble  ana 
irregular  pulse,  the  brain  being  either  unaffected  to  the  last,  or  death 
bein-  preceded  by  low  nervous  symptoms.     The  urine  becomes  much 
diminished  or  suppressed.    Hiccup  is  often  a  distressing  symptom. 

3.  Chronic  intestinal  catarrh  is  frequently  attended  with  no  other 
symptom  than  chronic  diarrhoea,,  the  stools  being  more  or  less  liquiu, 
pale'  fermented,  and  often  very  offensive  or  lienteric,  varying  much  m 
number  and  quantity.  In  many  cases  uneasy  griping  sensations,  witu 
-urHin",  are  experienced  from  time  to  time;  or  there  may  be  some 
degree  of  soreness  over  the  abdomen.  Gastric  symptoms  are  generally 
present ;  and  the  tongue  often  presents  abnormal  characters.  Uwmg  to 
interference  with  digestion  and  nutrition,  more  or  less  wasting  is 
commonly  observed;  as  well  as  slight  pyrexia  in  some  cases,  especially 

towards  evening.  ...  i  i 

4.  In  duodenitis  or  duodenal  catarrh  jaundice  is  frequently  observed, 
ng  to  the  closure  of  the  common  bile-duct  by  the  swollen  membrane  : 

and  if  the  duodenum  is  solely  involved,  there  is  correspond. ng  localized 
pain  and  tenderness,  with  sometimes  a  feeling  of  fulness,  and  constipa- 
tion instead  of  diarrhoea.    Occipital  headache  is  also  said  to  be  common 

in  duodenitis.  -tit  r  mi 

o.  In  colitis  the  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  large  bowel,  ihe 
mucous  form  presents  various  degrees,  from  the  passage  with  the  stools 
of  a  slimy  mucus,  like  frog-spawn,  or  fragments  or  strings  of  tenacious 
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material  to  the  discharge  of  complete  tubular  casts,  wind,  mav  Hp  *  f  3 
™  more  m  length.     Even  the  firmest  of  these  ,,sls  ^ 
-lon.se,  opaque  transformed  mucus.     Ulcerative  coZiLTattended 
pam  and  diarrhoea.    Thestoolsare  not  typically  dysenteric  but L JE3 

debility,  ^saL°» 

won  or  perforation.  J  uum  exnans. 

Diagnosis—The  chief  affections  for  which  the  various  forms  of  ac 
wteshwUnjlammahonw.  liable  to  be  mistaken  are  siinpSdSSrW 
certain  diseases  attended  with  this  symptom,  especialCfyphoTd  S 

aSomSaTwar^1  ^  MSSSJSTt 

fJ^Veuanf  hVW  d°ubt  but  that  ordinary  cases  of  diarrhoea  ar, 

the  result  of  enteric  catarrh,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  them 
The  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentei?  are  usualTv 
sufficiently  distinctive.    Ordinary  intestinal  colic  is  recognize b y  ti£ 
characters  of  the  pain  ;  the  absence  of  fever ;  and  the  presence  of  con 
tKr  -t Pe^+Titis  is  seP^ated  from  mere  enteric  catarrh  Tv 

the  intensity  of  the  pam  and  tenderness,  presence  of  constipation  great 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  other  symptoms;  but  as  regards  severe 
localized  enteritis,  it  is  bjwio-means  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
diseases  Indeed  in  most  instances  the  peritoneum  is  involved  along 
with  the  other  intestinal  coats;  and  this  is  more  apparent  if  the  pain 
and  tenderness  are  marked,  superficial,  and  extensive.  Colicky  pains  arc 
suggestive  of  inflammation  of  the  more  internal  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  bowel.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  duodenal  catarrh  as  a  not 
uncommon  cause  of  jaundice. 

In  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  catarrh  the  main  point  to  be  deter- 
mined is  whether  this  is  of  a  simple  nature;  or  if  it  is  associated  with 
ulceration,  particularly  tubercular,  or  albuminoid  disease.  The  special 
characters  ot  intestinal  ulceration  will  be  presently  indicated.  Larda- 
ceous  disease  of  the  bowel  is  almost  always  preceded  by  distinct  clinical 
evidences  that  other  organs  are  affected;  while  it  is  associated  with  one 
ot  the  known  causes  of  this  morbid  state. 

Prognosis.— Ordinary. enteric  catarrh  usually  ends  favourably  but  it 
may  become  chronic.  If  intense,  however,  or  if  it  occurs  in  children 
in  very  weak  subjects,  or  as  a  complication  of  certain  acute  or  chronic 
diseases,  it  may  become  highly  dangerous  and  end  fatally.  The  severe 
form  ot  enteritis  is  extremely  grave.  Chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  especially 
it  iong-estabhshed,  is  often  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  may  itself  ulti- 
mately prove  fatal  ;  while  it  adds  to  the  gravity  of  other  chronic 
diseases,  by  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  Colitis  is  also 
often  very  obstinate. 

Treatment.- The  remarks  made  with  respect  to  diet  in  the  case  of 
gastric  disorders  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  those  affecting  the 
intestines.  In  acute  catarrh  of  the  bowels,  if  there  is  anything  causing 
irritation,  it  is  desirable  fco  get  rid  of  this  by  means  of  a  dose  of  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  or  other  simple  aperient,  or  by  an  enema.  As 
regards  internal  remedies,  the  most  serviceable  combination  in  my 
experience  consists  of  some  preparation  of  bismuth,  with  an  alkali,  and 
small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium.  An  enema  containing  laudanum  is 
also  very  useful  after  all  irritanl  matters  have  been  evacuated ;  ami  the 
various  other  remedies  recommended  for  diarrhoea  may  be  had  recourse 
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L  if  recmired  In  duodenal  catarrh  it  is  desirable  to  give  small  doses 
[£  some  "P**^  snch  as  with  carbonate  of  magnesium, 

which  mav  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of  calomel.    External  applications  over 

he  abdomen,  especially  heat  and  moisture,  are  often  beneficial. 
Ordinarily  there  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  removal  of  blood  but  in 
fche  early  stage  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation  it 

na  v  be  permissible  to  apply  a  few  leeches  over  the  abdomen,  provided  the 
natient  is  in  a  fit  state.  When  inflammation  is  associated  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowel,  the  treatment  is  really  that  of  the  obstruction.  the 
different  forms  of  colitis  might  demand  local  treatment  by  means  ot 
enemata  or  irrigation,  as  described  in  relation  to  dysentery. 

Chronic  enteritis  will  probably  require  some  of  the  more  powerful 
ottrinqents  mentioned  under  diarrhoea.  Powders  containing  carbonate 
of  bismuth,  gr.  v-xx,  witb  Dover's  powder,  gr  iij-vi,  act  very  bene- 
ficially in  some  cases.  Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  also  a  valuable 
drug  in  this  complaint,  when  given  in  full  doses— Imxx-xxx.  In  obstinate 
cases  counter-irritation  over  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  over 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  by  means  of  blisters,  liniment  of  iodine,  or  croton- 
oil  liniment,  may  prove  of  service. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PERITYPHLITIS —TYPHLITIS — APPENDICITIS 
— APPENDICULAR  COLIC. 

The  conditions  thus  named  may  be  considered  together,  but  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  writers  on  the  subject  as  to  which  term  is 
most  suitable  for  general  adoption,  and  whicb  should  be  discarded. 
Perityphlitis  is  now  recognized  as  a  localized  peritonitis  in  the  region  of 
the  cjecnm.  and  it  is  the  term  favoured  by  Allchin  and  Treves  {Quoins 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  2nd  Edition)  for  tbe  whole  group  of  cases  of 
inflammation  in  this  region.  Typhlitis  signifies  inflammation  of  the 
wecnm  itself,  but  its  separate  existence  is  doubted  by  most  authorities. 
Appendicitis  implies  inflammation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis.  which 
is  described  as  catarrhal,  ulcerative,  and  perforative.  Another  term— 
paratyphlitis— was  formerly  in  use,  to  indicate  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caecum,  but  it  is  not  now 
employed.  Mr.  Jessop,  of  Leeds  (British  Medical  Journal,  March  24th, 
1894) "is  in  favour  of  the  expression  appendicular  colic,  introduced 
by  Talamon.  as  applied  to  symptoms  indicative  of  incomplete 
obstruction  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  concludes  that  '  the  time 
lias  arrived  when  such  misleading  names  as  typhlitis,  perityphlitis, 
<■«:■„]  and  pericecal  abscess  should  no  longer  be  applied  to  diseases 
having  their  origin  in  the  vermiform  appendix,  seeing  that  appendicular 
colic,  appendicitTs,  and  appendicular  abscess  more  correctly  and  quite  as 
euphoniously  and  concisely  describe  the  conditions  in  each  case  referred 

to."  ...  ^ 

etiology  and  Pathology.— The  careful  investigations  carried  out 
of  late  years  by  numerous  observers,  have  served  to  clear  up  much  of 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  formerly  existed  as  to  the  causation 
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and  pathological  origin  of  the  rases  now  under  consideration,  by  what- 
;'\  er  name  they  may  be  known.  3 

The  large  majority  of  cases  usually  classed  as  typhlitis  or  perityphlitis 
are  primarily  due  to   various  morbid   conditions  of  the-  veSom 
appendix  and  as  already  intimated,  some  writers  think  that  this  struc 
ture  is  almost  always  if  not  always,  the  original  source  of  mischief 
Ihe     appendicular  colic"  already  spoken  of  is  attributed  to  various 
unpediments  to  the  free  escape  of  the  appendix  contents,  which  there- 
fore accumulate,  and  then  follows  a  true  colic  of  the  appendix,  a  painful 
spasmodic  contraction  of   the   distended  organ  forcing  its  contend 
through  the  partially  blocked  passage  (Jessop).    Some  of  the  obstruct- 
ing causes  are  permanent,  others  transient;  and  the  colic  is  liable  to 
recurrence.    The  difficulty  may  result  from  congenital  malformation 
As  regards  the  more  definite  changes  and  lesions  associated  with  the 
appendix,  this  structure  may  become  the  seat  of  twisting  or  torsion  due 
to  contraction  of  the  mesentery  or  adhesion,  and  leading  to  occlusion  of 
its  lumen,  followed  by  accumulation  of  mucus  behind  the  obstruction 
with  consequent  distension  and  thickening,  which  may  terminate  in  the 
formation  of  a  firm  swelling  of  considerable  size.    Further,  suppuration 
and  perforation  may  take  place  in  the  distended  appendix.    In  other 
cases,  owing  to  compression  of  the  vessels,  it  becomes  gangrenous 
bevere  perityphlitis  may  be  met  with  in  cases  in  which  the  appendix 
has  not  given  way,  and  m  which  no  pus  has  been  produced  within  its 
lumen  (Treves).    In  a  certain  proportion  of  instances  a  foreign  body 
which  has  gained  access  into  the  appendix  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
trouble   such  as  grape-seeds,  apple-pips,  cherry-stones,  fragments  of 
bone,  shot,  pins,  or  mmute  gall-stones.    Much  more  commonly,  it  is 
said  in  about  a  third  of  the  cases  of  perityphlitis,  a  concretion  or 
enterolith  is  found,  resembling  a  date-stone  in  appearance,  which  is 
often  formed  on  a  minute  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus.    It  consists  of 
layers  of  condensed  fasces,  inspissated  mucus,  and  lime-salts  deposited 
from  this  secretion  ;  and  its  formation  is  attributed  to  some  disturbance 
of  the  blood-supply,  and  consequent  chronic  catarrh.  These  foreign  bodies 
and  concretions  may  set  up  acute  inflammation  ;  or  lead  to  ulceration 
and  perforation  of  the  appendix.  Among  the  rarer  forms  of  disease  of  this 
organ  which  may  cause  surrounding  inflammation  are  typhoid  ulceration, 
tubercular  ulceration,  and  actinomycosis.    It  has  been  suggested  (hat 
some  cases  of  peritonitis  which  recover  in  typhoid  fever°are  due  to 
perforation  of  the  appendix  (Fitz).    As  a  result  of  repeated  attacks  of 
inflammation,  the  appendix  may  be  entirely  obliterated;  and  partial  or 
complete  obliteration   has  been  not  uncommonly  found  post-mortem, 
where  no  history  could  be  obtained  of  any  definite  symptoms  in  the 
C£Ecal  region.    Micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  most  cases  ,,{  inflam- 
mation starting  from  the  appendix,  especially  the  bacillus  coli  com- 
mune ;  streptococci  and  staphylococci  may  also  be  present. 

With  regard  to  the  caecum,  many  deny  that  the  mischief  ever  starts 
in  this  structure,  but  although  it  is  far  less  commonly  affected  t  han  was 
formerly  supposed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  t  hat  it  is  sometimes 
primarily  involved.  Thus  in  exceptional  instances  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  appears  to  have  been  induced 
by  impacted  faeces  or  a  foreign  body,  which  has  led  to  inflammation 
around.  Perforation  of  the  csecum  has  also  rarely  occurred,  from  tuber- 
cular, dysenteric,  or  typhoid  ulceration  ;  or  from  epithelioma.  It  is  now 
considered  by  most  competent  observers  that  there  is  no  such  complaint 
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«<  typhlitis  from  irritation  produced  by  fecal  accumulation ;  and  Jessop 
I',,  -,,  U  the  eases  supposed  to  be  of  this  nature  as  due  to  "  appendicular 
colic"     Some  writers,  however,  still  maintain  that  there  is  a  true 

stercoral  typhlitis-  ,.   ,  £  . 

-  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  an  acute 
attack  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cfflcum  and  vermiform  appendix,  it  is 
hot  infrequently  attributed  more  immediately  to  such  causes  as  exposure 
to  cold-  violent  effort  or  strain,  as  from  lifting  a  heavy  weight ;  a  local 
ininrv  'as  from  a  fall  or  blow  ;  indiscretions  in  diet  or  indigestible  food; 
or  marked  constipation.  In  recurring  appendicitis  over-eating  is  a  very 
fannortant  factor,  and  attacks  may  directly  follow  the  consumption  of  a 
large  amount  of  improper  food.  Perityphlitis  has  in  exceptional  in- 
stances been  observed  in  association  with  rheumatism,  though  some 
writers  dispute  the  connection.  Dr.  Haig  has  expressed  the  opinion 
tint  crontv  perityphlitis  is  extremely  common,  that  m  tact  nearly 
•dl  perityphlitis  owns  this  origin,  and  that  if  all  cases  were  at  once 
treated  by  salicylates  further  trouble  requiring  surgical  procedures 

would  be  rare.  ,         .  ,  ,. 

As  regards  predisposing  causes,  age  and  sex  demand  special  notice. 
The  large  maiority  of  the  cases  now  under  discussion  occur  in  childhood 
and  early  adult  life,  especially  from  11  to  30  years  of  age ;  they  are 
rarely  met  with  before  the  3rd  year.  Males  are  far  more  commonly 
affected  than  females  on  the  whole,  but  in  the  milder  cases  associated 
with  extreme  constipation  this  preponderance  is  not  so  marked  (Allchin 

and  Treves).  , 
Anatomical  Characters.— The  morbid  conditions  which  may  be 
3S  iciated  with  the  appendix  vermiformis  have  already  been  sufficiently 
indicated,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  in 
relation  to  this  structure.    In  cases  of  catarrhal  appendicitis  it  may  be 
found  much  enlarged  and  thickened  in  all  its  coats,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  covered  with  a  tenacious  mucus.     The  lumen  may  be  much 
narrowed,  especially  towards  the  enseal  end,  with  consequent  accumula- 
tion and  distension.    The  appendix  is  sometimes  as  large  as  the  index* 
finder  or  thumb.    Ulceration  and  perforation  usually  occur  at  the 
extremity  of  its  lower  third.    As  regards  its  effects  on  neighbouring- 
structures,  there  may  be  a  limited  adhesive  peritonitis,  if  no  perforation 
takes  place.    On  the  other  hand,  severe  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences may  be  observed  without  any  perforation,  or  even  without 
suppuration   in   the   appendix.    When   perforation   occurs,  in  rare 
instances  it  takes  place  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  no  adhesions 
ba  ring  formed,  thus  setting  up  violent  general  peritonitis.    In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  ulcerated  appendix  excites  a  localized  peritonitis, 
ending  in  an  adhesion  ;  then  perforation  leads  to  a  circumscribed  intra- 
peritoneal abscess,  varying  in  size  and  situation.    The  abscess  may  be 
very  sm  all,  and  has  sometimes  only  been  found  post-mortem,  when  death 
ha*"  occurred  from  other  causes.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may  set  up 
further  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  peritoneum  ;  or  the  abscess  may 
break  down  the  adhesions,  and  burst  into  this  cavity.     In  exceptional 
instances  the  veimiform  appendix  passes  behind  the  CSBCum  and  colon, 
and  perforates  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue,  where  it  may  form  a 
p.rinephritic  abscess.      Itarely  it  forms  a  communication  with  the 
essenm,  bladder,  or  rectum . 

Perityphlitis  is,  as  already  stated,  a  localized  peritonitis,  and  if  it  goes 
on  to  snppnration,  an  encysted  abscess  is  formed,  the  centre  of  which  is 
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generally  behind  the  csecum.  The  pus  has  usually  a  distinctly  fecal 
odour ,  although  ,t  is  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  tha  2  fs  aa 
actual  admixture  of  feces.  The  abscess  generally  makes  its  w3 
towards  the  anterior  abdominal  wall;  not  uncommonly  it  bursts  i  , 
be icfflcam;  less  frequently  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  exceptionally 
uto  the  ileum,  bladder,  or  rectum.  In  some  cases  it  extends  upwards 
behind  or  along  the  ascending  colon,  and  may  thus  reach  the  thorax 
producing  an  empyema.  Or,  again,  the  abscess  may  make  its  way 
mto  the  pelvis  and  appear  in  the  gluteal  region  or  perineum ;  or  it  evei 
extends  clown  the  thigh.  Rarely  it  produces  multiple  abscesses  ol  the 
scrotum;  or  opens  into  the  hip-joint.  Suppurative  pyle-phlebitis  is 
occasionally  associated  with  perityphlitis  from  a  perforated  appendix 
which  has  been  attributed  to  implication  of  the  neighbouring  mesenteric 
veins,  irofuse  or  even  fatal  hemorrhage  has  occurred  in  exceptional 
instances,  from  the  opening  of  an  artery.  The  iliac  vein  is  sometimes 
•obstructed  by  pressure  ;  or  thrombosis  may  take  place. 

Symptoms  and  Signs.— The  clinical  history  of  the  cases  included 
within  the  group  now  under  consideration  presents  much  variety  in 
several  respects,  and  it  is  by-no-means  always  clear  what  the  conditions 
are  upon  which  the  symptoms  actually  depend,  especially  iu  the  milder 
•cases  which  recover.  Allchin  and  Treves  divide  them  into  three  main 
groups,  to  one  or  other  of  which  they  state  most  cases  can  be  referred, 
but  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

In  the  first  group  the  phenomena  are  really  those  of  sudden  intestinal 
perforation,  with  little  or  no  previous  warning.  The  pain  is  by-no- 
means  necessarily  felt  in  the  region  of  the'  caecum,  but  is  often 
referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.  Death  follows  iu 
from  a  few  hours  to  two  days. 

In  the  second  group  the  symptoms  also,  as  a  rule,  come  on  without 
any  previous  history  of  intestinal  trouble  or  discomfort,  and  are  usually 
well-marked  from  the  first,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.    A  chill  or 
rigor  often  marks  the  onset ;  with  acute  abdominal  pain,  which  may  be 
general,  or  specially  referred  to  the  umbilical  or  coecal  region  ;  and  some 
degree  of  collapse.     The  pain  becomes  paroxysmal,  and  radiates  in 
various  directions;  and  there  is  much  tenderness,  which  maybe  dis- 
tinctly limited  to  the  right  iliac  region.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended 
and  tympanitic;  while  the  symptoms  of  localized  peritonitis  quickly 
assume,  a  more  pronounced  and  definite  character.   Sometimes  a  slightly 
increased  resistance  is  felt  over  the  caecum,  attributed  partly  to  muscular 
rigidity,  partly  to  accumulation  of  feces  iu  the  caecum,  or  inflammatory 
exudation  around.     Other  symptoms  are  constipation  ;  more  or  less 
vomiting;  and  often  severe  tenesmus.     The  tongue  is  thickly  coated, 
or  dry,  brown,  and  cracked,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.    An  abundant 
flow  of  urine,  containing  excess  of  indiean;  and  frequency  of  mic- 
turition, have  been  noted.    In  two  or  t  hree  days  evidences  of  general 
peritonitis  may  supervene,  which  almost  invariably  terminates  fatally  in 
a  few  days.     Or  the  inflammation  assumes  a  distinctly  suppurative 
character,  an  encysted  peritoneal  abscess  forming,  indicated  by  increas- 
ing fulness  and  resistance  in  the  ctecal  region,  with  pain  and  tenderness. 
In  some  eases  (he  abscess  is  best  made  out  by  rectal  or  vaginal  exami- 
nation ;  oi1  the  appendix,  or  thickening  around  this  structure,  may  be 
felt  through  the  rectum  in  other  instances.     It  extends,  and  may  burst 
in  one  or  other  of  the  directions  already  indicated,  unless  previously 
opened  by  the  surgeon.     When  it-  comes  to  the  surface  fluctuation  may 
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be  felt  The  general  symptoms  in  cases  belonging  to  this  group  are 
>e\  ere  from  the  outset.  '  There  is  more  or  less  fever,  and  the  temperature 
inuv  rise  even  to  104°  or  105°;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  thready ; 
breathing  is  hurried  ;  and  the  patient  looks  seriously  ill.  Their  further 
proo-ress'Vill  depend  upon  the  course  of  events  in  the  particular  case. 

The  third  class  of  cases  are  those  most  commonly  met  with,  and  they 
L-e  much  less  severe  but  more  prolonged,  generally  ending  in  recovery. 
Females  are  more  frequently  affected  than  males  in  this  group.  As  a 
rule  there  is  a  previous  history  of  obstinate  constipation,  which  is  not 
uncommonly  aggravated  before  the  attack.  In  some  cases  this  is 
definitely  brought  on  by  an  error  in  diet.  Local  symptoms  in  the  region 
of  the  csecum  are  prominent  from  the  outset,  namely,  pain  and  tender- 
ness: with  a  resistant  fulness  or  swelling,  which  is  more  or  less  dull  on 
percussion.  Constipation  continues;  while  nausea  and  vomiting  are 
frequent  but  not  severe  symptoms.  The  patient  commonly  lies  with  the 
right  le°-  drawn  up,  and  flexed  across  the  opposite  thigh,  so  as  to  relax 
the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  pain  is  of  a  dull  and  aching 
character,  with  exacerbations,  and  it  often  spreads  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  or  passes  down  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
owino-to  pressure  on  the  genito-crural  nerve.  Sometimes  oedema  of  the 
rio-ht  leg  supervenes,  from  thrombosis  of  the  iliac  vein.  The  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  moderate  fever,  with  very  irregular  rise  of  tem- 
perature, rarely  exceeding  ]  03° ;  and  a  soft,  quick  pulse.  Cases  of  this 
n-pe  vary  much  in  duration  and  severity,  and  the  symptoms  often  fluc- 
tuate from  day  to  day,  the  extent  of  the  swelling  and  dulness  frequently 
.-hanging.  A  small  proportion  of  cases  go  on  to  suppuration,  with  the 
formation  of  a  circumscribed  abscess,  but  the  large  majority  end  in 
resolution  and  complete  cure,  without  the  formation  of  pus.  Those  who 
believe  in  a  stercoral  typhlitis  are  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  cases  belong- 
ing to  the  group  now  under  consideration  are  of  this  nature,  and  they 
regard  the  swelling  as  partly  due  to  thickened  wall  of  the  inflamed 
caecum,  with  perhaps  some  degree  of  peritonitis,  but  chiefly  to  retained 
Jessop,  however,  would  look  upon  them  as  being  always  the 
result  of  appendicular  colic. 

A  striking  feature  of  many  of  the  cases  now  under  consideration  is 
their  tendency  to  relapse  or  recurrence.  This  is  often  explained  by  the 
condition  of  the  appendix,  which  renders  it  a  constant  source  of  trouble 
or  danger,  and  these  recurrences  are  liable  to  happen  even  when  every 
care  has  been  taken,  and  to  become  increasin  gly  severe.  In  other  cases 
errors  in  diet,  or  neglect  of  the  bowels,  appear  to  be  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  relapse. 

Diagnosis. — Space  will  not  permit  of  a  full  discussion  of  the 
diagnosis  of  perityphlitis  or  appendicular  affections,  but  it  maybe  stated 
that  some  cases  are  easy  of  i-ecognition,  while  others  are  very  difficult 
or  impossible  to  make  out  definitely,  especially  to  determine  what  are 
the  exact  conditions  present,  even  when  symptoms  point  clearly  to  the 
region  of  the  caecum  and  appendix  as  the  seat  of  mischief.  In  doubtful 
instances  examination  through  the  rectum  and  vagina  must  not  be  neg- 
lected  ;  or  it  may  be  desirable  to  investigate  while  the  patient  is  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic.  The  chief  conditions  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  perityphlitis  are  intus-susception  or  other  forms 
of  acnte  intestinal  obstruction  ;  certain  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  con- 
stipation ;  tubercular  disease  possibly  ;  and  other  forms  of  abscess  in  the 
neighbourhood,  connected  with  the  ovaries  or  Fallopian  tubes,  peri- 
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nephritic,  ov  retro-peritoneal  from  disease  of  bone.  Some  cases  of  peri 
foration  of  the  csecum  or  appendix  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
similar  lesion  in  other  parts.  Operative  measures  may  be  demanded  to 
clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  associated  with  floating  kidney  in 
neurotic  subjects  have  been  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

Prognosis. — No  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caxmm  or  appendix 
can  be  regarded  as  free  from  danger,  and  the  outlook  in  cases  indicating 
serious  lesions  or  morbid  conditions  is  often  very  grave.  In  eacli 
stance,  however,  the  prognosis  must  be  determined  by  a  due  considers* 
tion  of  all  the  circumstances  of  bhe  case.  In  severe  cases  the  mortality^ 
is  estimated  as  about  30  per  cent,  in  adults,  and  even  higher  in  children. 
In  the  large  majority  of  fatal  cases  death  occurs  within  eight  days.  The 
development  of  general  peritonitis  is  almost  always  a  hopeless  indication. 
As  regards  abscess,  w  hen  it  opens  into  the  bow  el  recovery  often  follows : 
and  the  prognosis  is  still  more  favourable  when  it  bursts  externally. 
Modern  surgical  treatment  has  materially  diminished  the  dangers  from 
the  class  of  lesions  now  under  consideration.  The  subsequent  effects  of 
perityphlitis  must  be  borne  in  mind,  from  which  patients  may  suffer' 
for  a  long  time.  The  liability  to  relapse  is  also  an  important  point  to- 
be  remembered  in  prognosis. 

Treatment. — In  all  the  cases  now  under  discussion  rest  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  posture  of  the  patient  should  be  studied.  If  there  is 
an  obvious  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  csecuin,  judicious  means  may  be 
employed  to  remove  it,  especially  moderate  enemata  of  warm  water  or 
soap  and  water,  administered  every  clay  or  every  other  clay.  Gentle 
manipulation  may  assist  in  some  instances.  Any  powerful  purgative 
must  be  absolutely  avoided,  but  some  authorities  recommend  small  doses 
— 20  grains — of  sulphate  of  magnesium  or  sodium,  with  the  view  of 
softening  the  fasces.  Opium  may  be  given  in  quantities  varying 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each  case,  or  morphine  may  be  injected 
subcutancously,  but  these  agents  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Diet 
should  be  restricted,  and  entirely  liquid.  Sucking  of  ice  in  moderation 
is  often  useful.  The  local  measures  which  may  be  indicated  in  different 
cases  are  the  application  of  three  or  four  leeches;  simple  hot  fomenta- 
tions, poppy  fomentations,  or  glycerine  of  belladonna,  the  part  being 
then  covered  with  a  fomentation  ov  with  cotton-wool  ;  or  an  ice-bag. 
In  the  milder  cases  which  recover,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
patients  in  bed  for  some  time  after  the  symptoms  have  subsided  ;  and  to 
prevent  them  from  incurring  any  danger  from  dietetic  errors. 

The  graver  forms  of  perityphlitis  or  perforative  appendicitis  must  be 
treated  like  those  of  perforative  peritonitis,  and  it  may  be  permissible 
or  desirable  to  perform  abdominal  section.  And  this  leads  to  the  obser- 
vation that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  now  under  discussion,  what- 
ever be  their  exact  nature,  come  under  the  treatment  of  the  surgeon. 
II  is  impossible  to  deal  here  in  detail  with  the  operations  w  hich  may  be 
required,  and  the  indications  for  carrying  them  out,  and  it  must  suffice 
to  slate  that  merely  an  incision  may  be  needed,  to  let  out  pus;  but  that 
the  more  important  operation  now  commonly  advocated  aud  practised  is 
the  removal  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  which  is  also  specially  recom- 
mended in  relapsing  or  recurring  cases.  For  the  full  discussion  of  the 
operative  t  reatment,  reference  must  be  made  to  surgical  works,  or  to 
special  treatises  or  articles  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

INTESTINAL  NEW  FORMATIONS  AND  ULCERATIONS. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  a  summary  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  come 
under  the  above  headings,  with  some  general  remarks  on  their  clinical 
features  ;  and  to  consider  individually  the  more  important  of  these  con- 
ditions not  yet  noticed.  New  formations  and  ulcerations  may  be  con- 
veniently discussed  together,  as  the  former  often  originate  the  latter. 

I.  GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

A.  New  Formations. — In  addition  to  the  changes  associated  with 
tvphoid  fever,  albuminoid  disease,  dysentery,  and  degenerative  pro- 
cesses, the  following  new  formations  connected  with  the  intestines 
mar  he  mentioned  : — 1.  Cancer.  2.  Tubercle.  3.  Syphilitic  formations. 
-1.  Rarely  villous  growtlis,  mucous  polypi,  fibromata,  lipomata,  myomata, 

tlar  tumours,  sarcomata,  cysts,  and  lymphoid  groivths.  The  local 
svrnptoms  due  to  either  of  these  formations,  should  any  be  present, 
are  either  indicative  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel ;  or  of  irritation  and 
catarrh  of  its  mucous  membrane.  Local  pain  or  tenderness  may  or  may 
not  be  complained  of.  Frequently  there  are  constitutional  symptoms, 
or  svrnptoms  associated  with  other  organs,  which  aid  in  determining  the 
natnre  of  the  disease.  In  some  c 'ases  physical  examination  may  detect  a 
growth. 

B.  Ulcerations. — Intestinal  ulcers  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

I.  Non-specific. — These  comprise: — 1.  Ulcers  due  to  direct  injury  of 
the  mucous  surface  by  foreign  bodies,  calculi, hardened  fasces,  and  chemical 
destructive  agents,  including  probably  acrid  secretions.  2.  Those 
ori<rinating  in  inflammation.  Simple  enteric  catarrh,  especially  if  it  be 
of  long  duration,  may  end  in  ulceration,  either  catarrhal  or  follicular. 
The  separation  of  croupous  or  diphtheritic  deposit  may  also  originate 
an  ulcer.  Rarely  this  lesion  results  from  submucous  suppuration  or 
gangrene.  A  peculiar  form  of  ulceration  is  met  with  in  colitis. 
3.  Perforating  ulcer.  An  ulcer  similar  to  the  gastric  variety  is  now  and 
then  observed  in  the  duodenum,  and  it  may  lead  to  perforation.  The 
form  associated  with  burns  and  scalds  may  also  be  mentioned  here. 
».  Ulceration  due  to  some  morbid  condition  outside  the  bowel  making  its 
way  into  the  interior,  which  is  very  rare. 

J  I.  Specific.  —  These  comprehend  :  —  1.  Typhoid.  2.  Tuberctdar. 
'•>.  Vysenteric.  4.  Cancerous.  5.  Syphilitic  probably.  6.  Ulcers  follow- 
ing o/buminoid  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  local  symptoms  suggestive  of 
ulceration  of  the  bowels  are  frequent  colicky  pains ;  localized  pain 
or  tenderness,  especially  if  the  lesion  is  extensive,  or  if  the  large 
intestine  is  involved  ;  and  persistent  or  troublesome  diarrhoea,  the 
stools  often  presenting  very  unhealthy  characters,  sometimes  resem- 
bling pea-sonp  or  gruel,  and  being  unusually  foetid,  or  containing 
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blood,  miicus,  or  pus.  Cases  are  not  uncommon,  however,  in  which 
constipation  is  a  conspicuous  symptom.  If  the  disease  is  limited  to 
the  small  intestines,  especially  their  upper  part,  diarrhoea  is  of  a 
simple  kind;  and  it  is  usually  only  in  such  a  case  that  constipation  is 
observed.  If  the  large  bowel  is  much  implicated,  especially  the 
rectum,  the  symptoms  tend  to  assume  a  dysenteric  character.  The 
diarrhoea  is  chiefly  due  to  enteric  catarrh  set  up  by  the  ulceration.  The 
circumstances  under  which  intestinal  ulceration  occurs  will  generally 
aid  materially  in  its  diagnosis,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  or 
phthisis.  When  chronic,  it  is  in  some  instances  very  difficult  to  make  out 
positively  that  there  is  actual  ulceration,  and  to  distinguish  this  lesion 
from  mere  chronic  catarrh ;  but  it  may  be  strongly  suspected  should 
there  be  diarrhoea,  either  constant  or  easily  excited,  or  not  amenable  to 
treatment,  especially  if  the  stools  are  of  a  very  unhealthy  character. 
The  constitutional  condition  often  helps  the  diagnosis.  Intestinal 
ulceration  itself  tends  to  excite  more  or  less  pyrexia,  which  in  chronic 
cases  is  frequently  of  a  hectic  type ;  and  it  also  leads  to  impaired  nutri- 
tion, consequently  inducing  emaciation,  debility,  and  anaemia.  It  may 
cause  peritonitis,  perforation,  or  serious  hemorrhage ;  or  stricture  may 
result  from  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer. 

Treatment. — It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  attention  to  diet  is 
all-important  in  treating  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  promote  the  nutrition  of  the  patient ;  and 
to  be  adapted  for  any  morbid  diathesis  present.  Rest  of  the  body  is 
highly  beneficial ;  and  of  course  the  affected  part  should  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  This  object  is  best  gained  by  administering  opium  in 
some  form,  if  this  drug  is  admissible  ;  if  not,  other  sedatives  may  be  given, 
especially  belladonna.  Diai-rhoea  must  be  controlled  by  the  various 
astringents,  along  with  opium.  The  chief  remedies  which  are  believed 
directly  to  promote  the  healing  of  intestinal  ulcers  are  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  bismuth  salts. 
Much  benefit  often  follows  the  use  of  carbonate  of  bismuth  with  Dover's 
powder  in  the  ulceration  which  occurs  during  phthisis  ;  as  well  as  in 
other  forms.  It  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  long-continued  constipa- 
tion, but  should  this  symptom  be  present,  much  care  is  necessary  in  the 
employment  of  aperients,  which  must  be  of  the  mildest  kind ;  simple 
enemata  are  very  useful  imder  these  circumstances.  Tonics  are  often 
indicated,  especially  preparations  of  iron.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
patient  to  wear  a  well-fitting  and  comfortable  bandage  or  belt  round  the 
abdomen.  Local  applications  may  be  required  from  time  to  time :  an 
occasional  blister  over  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  other  forms  of  counter- 
irritation,  may  be  beneficial  in  certain  cases. 

II.  CANCER  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Primary  cancer  of  the  intestines  is  very 
rare,  and  when  the  bowel  is  involved,  which  is  not  a  common  event,  it 
is  generally  by  extension  of  the  disease,  especially  from  the  peritoneum 
and  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  though  even  then  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats  often  escape.  The  large  intestines,  particularly  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  are  far  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  small,  of 
which  the  duodenum  is  the  part  usually  implicated.  All  varieties  of 
cancer  are  met  with,  even  melanosis,  but  scirrhus  is  the  ordinary  form. 
Epithelioma  has  in  rare  instances  invaded  the  rectum  by  extension  from 
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ihe  uterus  aud  vagina.  Sometimes  encephaloid  grows  on  a  basis  of 
scirrhus,  when  the  Tatter  reaches  the  interior  of  the  bowel. 

The  usual  variations  are  presented  as  to  the  characters,  arrangement, 
and  extent  of  the  cancerous  growth.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  spot,  occa- 
sionally forming  a  round  or  lobulated  tumour;  widely  spread ;  or  disposed 
in  scattered  nodules,  which  are  often  secondary  to  some  more  localized 
and  extensive  deposit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  coats  become 
batted  together,  and  ultimately,  should  the  mucous  membrane  be  impli- 
cated, ulceration  or  sloughing  ensues,  the' ulcer  being  either  smooth  and 
excavated,  with  thickened,  indurated,  and  tolerably  regular  edges  ;  or 
presenting  an  irregular  aspect,  with  fungous  growths  over  the  floor 
and  margins,  which  are  often  very  vascular,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely. 
'Perforatum  may  take  place,  not  uncommonly  a  communication  being 
thus  established  with  some  adjacent  hollow  organ.  Frequently  the 
affected  part  of  the  intestine  is  much  constricted  ;  while  the  part 
above  is  dilated,  aud  its  muscular  coat  hypertrophied,  the  portion 
bevond  being  contracted. 

Symptoms. — The  following  are  the  clinical  phenomena  to  be  looked  for 
a.-  indicative  of  cancer  of  the  bowels  : — 1.  Localized  pain  in  some  part 
of  the  abdomen,  either  constant  or  paroxysmal  in  character,  dull 
.and  achino-  or  lancinating,  and  accompanied  with  local  tenderness. 
2.  Persistent  constipation,  Avith  abnormal  shape  and  size  of  the  stools, 
ultimately  culminating  in  complete  obstruction.  3.  The  physical  signs 
of  a  limited  tumour,  situated  deep  in  the  abdomen;  hard  and  irregular  ; 
tender  on  pressure ;  at  first  movable,  but  afterwards  becoming  fixed, 
•i.  Marked  and  rapid  wasting  and  loss  of  strength,  often  accompanied 
with  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia,  or  of  cancer  in  other  parts.  In 
some  instances  there  is  diarrhoea,  especially  after  ulceration  has  set  in, 
when  the  stools  become  extremely  offensive  ;  and  occasionally  symptoms 
-of  obstruction  disappear,  owing  to  a  mass  of  cancer  sloughing  or  ulcerat- 
ing away.  "When  the  rectum  is  affected,  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  sacral 
region,  shooting  thence  towards  the  thighs  and  back,  and  being  often  ex- 
tremely severe.  There  may  likewise  be  intolerable  irritation  and  itching 
within  the  anus.  Symptoms  of  a  dysenteric  character  are  also  generally 
•complained  of.  Examination  per  rectum  will  usually  reveal  the  disease. 
Intestinal  cancer  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  profuse  haemorrhage  ;  or  it 
may  lead  to  perforation,  or  to  extensive  destruction  of  neighbouring 
organs.  Death  occurs  gradually  as  a  rule,  but  may  be  hastened  by 
complete  intestinal  obstruction;  perforation;  peritonitis;  or  haemorrhage. 

Treatment.— In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  intestinal  cancer  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  treat  symptoms.  In  some  instances  life  may  be 
prolonged,  and  symptoms  greatly  relieved,  by  making  an  artificial 
opening  into  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  the  disease,  should  this  be  low 
down.  When  the  rectum  is  involved,  operative  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  growth  may  be  called  for  in  appropriate  cases. 

III.  TUBERCLE  OF  THE  INTESTINES — TUBERCULAR 
ULCERATION— I NTESTINAL  PHTHISIS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — As  a  primary  disease  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis is  usually  met  with  in  children,  associated  with  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  glands — tabes  meseuterica,  or  with  tubercular 
peritonitis.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  which  structure  was  first 
involved.    The  introduction  of  txbcrcle  bacilli  with  the  food  has  already 
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been  discussed,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  an  importanl  mode  in  which  t  liese 
cases  are  originated.  In  adults  tubercular  disease  of  the  bowels  is 
rarely  a  primary  disease,  but  commonly  occurs  as  a  complication  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  intestinal  lesion  has  bhen  been  attributed  tci 
swallowing  sputum  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  It  must  be  remembered 
however,  that  it  may  be  primary;  and  occasionally  tuberculosis 
begins  in  the  ciBCum  or  appendix  vermiformis.  Another  class  of  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  intestines  become  involved  by  extension  from  the 
peritoneum,  the  female  generative  organs,  or  the  urinary  system. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  solitary 
and  Peyer's  glands  are  chiefly  implicated  in  tubercular  disease,  and 
hence  the  morbid  appearances  are  observed  in  the  ileum,  especially  its 
lower  portion,  or  they  are  most  advanced  in  this  part,  while  they 
gradually  cease  towards  the  jejunum.  Occasionally  they  extend  into 
this  portion  of  the  bowel,  or  very  rarely  even  to  the  duodenum.  Not 
uncommonly  the  caecum,  appendix  vermiformis.  and  colon  are  involved, 
and  the  disease  is  sometimes  chiefly  or  even  entirely  limited  to  these 
parts.  The  area  affected  varies  greatly,  and  generally  the  morbid 
changes  are  visible  in  different  stages  in  different  parts.  At  first  little 
firm,  grey,  projecting  nodules  are  seen,  which  become  yellow,  soften 
and  break  down,  producing  small  circular  ulcers.  The  ulcers  soon  be- 
come larger,  however,  either  by  infiltration  and  destruction  around,  this 
process  invading  tissues  far  beyond  the  glands  ;  or  by  coalescence.  In 
course  of  time  they  come  to  present  special  chai'acters,  in  which  condi- 
tion they  are  generally  seen  at  post-mortem  examinations.  These 
characters  include  more  or  less  irregularity  in  shape  ;  a  transverse 
direction  as  regards  the  bowel,  the  ulcer  spreading  mainly  in  the  course 
of  the  vessels,  and  sometimes  completely  surrounding  the  gut  with  a 
band  of  ulceration  from  i  to  1  inch  or  more  in  width;  thickening, 
irregularity,  and  induration  of  the  margins  and  floor,  the  latter  presenting 
tubercular  nodules  :  and  but  little  proneness  to  heal.  Imperfect  or 
partial  cicatrization  is,  however,  often  observed,  with  the  formation  of  a 
dense  tissue,  sometimes  pigmented,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  being  drawn 
together,  contraction  and  irregularity  of  the  gut  being  thus  produced,  or 
in  rare  instances  even  complete  stricture.  Occasionally  an  extensive 
area  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  is  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

During  the  process  of  ulceration  local  peritonitis  is  set  up,  giving  rise 
to  thickening  and  adhesion,  and  thus  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  are 
frequently  destroyed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  symptoms  of  per- 
foration, or  sometimes  a  communication  is  formed  between  two  portions 
of  the  intestines.  Tubercles  are  often  observed  in  the  affected  portion 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  may  spread  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  mesen- 
tery. The  floor  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  not  uncommonly  presents  evidences 
of  hemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  bowels  is  indicated  in  early 
life  by  the  persistent  or  frequent  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  and  other 
symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation,  catarrh,  or  ulceration  :  associated  with 
the  general  signs  of  tuberculosis,  marked  wasting,  and  retarded  develop- 
ment. In  the  adult  ulceration  may  be  suspected,  if  in  the  course  of 
phthisis  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  this  lesion  should  arise; 
especially  if  diarrhoea  sets  in,  which  will  not  yield  to  treatment,  or 
recurs  from  slight  causes,  and  if  there  is  localized  tenderness.  It  is  in 
this  class  of  cases,  however,  that  constipation  is  most  frequently 
observed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must   be  remembered  that 
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liarrhcea  may  be  dependent  upon  other  causes  in  such  cases.  Primary 
cases  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  adults  are  indicated  by  irregular 
diarrhoea,  with  colicky  pains,  and  more  or  less  fever,  with  wasting  ;  or 
Lmorrhage  may  be  the  first  symptom.  Occasionally  they  commence  as 
-rises  of  perityphlitis.  . 

'  Treatment  —The  local  treatment  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  must  be 
conducted  on  similar  principles  to  that  of  other  forms  of  ulceration, 
while  the  o-eneral  management  suitable  for  tubercular  disease  is  also 
carried  out.  Great  attention  is  needed  as  regards  diet;  and  symptoms 
must  be  combated  by  suitable  remedies.  In  some  cases  antiseptics  are 
of  much  service,  mainly  for  their  effects  upon  the  intestinal  contents. 

IV.  ALBUMINOID  DISEASE. 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  the  intestines  the  albuminoid  change 
beo-ius  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  villi,  and  thence  spreads  to  the  larger 
vessels  ;  in  course  of  time  it  involves  the  glands,  the  entire  villi,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  even  the  submucous 
and  muscular  coats.  Extensive  atrophy  of  the  villi  may  follow.  The 
morbid  material  is  liable  to  undergo  disintegration,  being  changed  into 
a  yellow  substance  ;  and  finally  small  ulcers  are  sometimes  formed, 
corresponding  to  the  glands.  It  is  very  difficult  in  the  early  stages  to 
recognize  albuminoid  disease  of  the  intestines.  The  mucous  surface 
appears  pale,  amemic,  and  glistening  or  shining  ;  but  the  iodine-test  is 
necessary  to  reveal  the  change,  which  shows  that  it  affects  the  villi 
and  small  vessels.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  appearances  are  more 
■characteristic,  and  enlarged  glands  or  ulcers  are  seen,  especially  corres- 
ponding to  Peyer's  or  the  solitary  glands.  Peyer's  patches  sometimes 
present  a  reticulated  aspect. 

Symptoms.— Should  there  be  signs  of  albuminoid  disease  of  other 
organs,  implication  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  Eairly  diagnosed 
should  obstinate  diarrhoea  set  in,  with  liquid,  unhealthy  stools.  Hemor- 
rhage is  liable  to  occur  in  the  later  stages,  and  it  may  be  quite  independent 
of  ulceration.  When  the  alimentary  canal  is  affected  with  albuminoid 
disease,  the  general  nutrition  is  gravely  interfered  with. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  indicated  for  albuminoid  disease 
in  general ;  and  for  intestinal  catarrh  or  ulceration. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

.  - 1  inai.  obstruction  belongs  chiefly  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  it 
in  only  proposed  in  this  work  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  subject. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology.— The  numerous  causes  of  obstruction  of 
the  bowels  may  be  ranged  under  certain  heads,  namely: — 

1.  Accumulation*  in  their  interior,  including  hard  f a>ces  ;  indigestible 
matters  taken  as  food,  such  as  oat-cakes,  rice,  seeds  or  stones  of  fruits ; 
foreign  bodies  or  substances  swallowed  purposely,  especially  by  hysterical 
girls  and  children,  for  example,  string,  hair,  dirt,  sand;  certain 
medicines  which  are  apt  to  form  concretions  (enteroliths)  if  taken  for 
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some  time  m  considerable  quantity,  namely,  magnesia  and  peroxiJ 
ot  iron  ;  masses  ot  worms  ;  large  or  numerous  and  agglomerated  ^11- 
stones  ;  or,  in  exceptional  eases,  eoncretions  of  phosphate  or  carbonate 
ot  lime.    Gall-stones  usually  lodge  high  up  in  the  small  intestines 
.  4  stricture,  resulting  from  morbid  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  bowel 
including :— a.  Congenital  constriction,  usually  situated  about  the  anus' 
rarely  m  the  duodenum,    h.  Cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  especially  if  this 
has  passed  round  the  gut,  or  has  been  very  extensive,    c  Fibroid 
tratwn  of  the  walls,    d.  Cancer.    This  class  of  causes  is  by  far  most 
common  m  connection  with  the  large  intestine. 

3.  Compression,  Constriction,  or  Traction,  due  to  morbid  conditions 
external  to  the  intestines.  The  late  Dr.  Fagge  drew  particular  atten- 
tion to  some  of  these  conditions,  which  include  pressure  by  displaced 
or  enlarged  organs  and  tumours  of  various  kinds,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  uterus  and  ovaries;  by  growths  or  accumulations  in  the 
intestine  itself;  or  by  adhesions,  agglutinations,  or  morbid  formations 
m  the  peritoneum,  sometimes  after  simple  peritonitis,  but  more 
frequently  associated  with  tubercle  or  cancer.  The  last-mentioned  set 
of  causes  may  lead  to  distinct  constriction,  or  may  produce  a  sudden  bend 
or  twist  in  the  intestines  ;  but  usually  they  merely  impede  the  peristaltic 
action,  either  by  compressing  the  bowel  somewhat  for  a  considerable 
extent,  binding  it  down,  exerting  traction  upon  it,  or  matting  together 
several  of  its  coils.  Hence  materials  collect  above  the  seat  of  difficulty, 
which  press  upon  the  portion  below,  ultimately  inducing  complete 
obstruction ;  this  being  frequently  aided  by  a  certain  degree  of  spasm. 
These  causes  mainly  affect  the  small  intestine. 

4.  Strangulation  or  Incarceration,  either  external  or  internal.  Under 
this  group  come  the  different  forms  of  strangulated  hernia,  the  rarer 
varieties  of  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Internal  strangulation  results 
m  rare  instances  from  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  intestine  into  some 
normal' opening,  especially  the  foramen  of  Winslow  ;  or  into  a  perfora- 
tion in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  for  example,  the  omentum  or 
mesentery.  Generally,  however,  it  is  due  to  peritoneal  bands  of  adhe- 
sion passing  between  different  parts  ;  or  to  the  vermiform  appendix,  orj 
diverticula  connected  with  the  ileum,  Becoming  adherent  at  their  free 
ends.  Yery  exceptionally  one  portion  of  the  bowel  is  strangulated  hv 
another  portion  ;  by  the  mesentery  ;  or  by  its  entrance  into  a  rupture  in 
the  intestine  or  some  other  hollow  viscus. 

5.  Altered  relation  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  or  of  the  intestinal 
coats.  The  most  important  form  of  obstruction  coming  under  this  head 
is  that  named  intussusception  or  invagination,  in  which  one  portion  of 
the  intestine  is  prolapsed  into  that  next  below.  Another  variety  is 
named  volvulus,  torsion,  or  rotation,  in  which  the  bowel  with  its  attached 
mesentery  is  twisted,  though  Dr.  Bristowe  considers  that  this  twisting 
is  in  many  cases  not  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  but  the  effect  of  enteritis, 
which  has  been  the  primary  mischief.  Prolapsus  ani  also  falls  within 
this  group,  though  it  scarcely  ever  leads  to  complete  obstruction.  Ad 
very  rare  conditions  have  been  mentioned  sacculation  of  a  part  of  the 
bowel;  and  hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  other  coats. 

6.  Spasm  or  Para  lysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  Either  of  these  condi- 
tions of  the  intestinal  wall  may  aid  in  inducing  obstruction  ;  or  now  and 
then  it  may  possibly  be  the  sole  cause. 

A  few  remarks  are  necessary  with  regard  to  the  determining  cause 
ot  intus-susception.  This  condition  depends  upon  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  and  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  consequence 
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i      A»«  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  bowel  towards  which  the  wave  of 
?      ion  is  u  va  >cil>o-,  from  accumulation  of  gas  or  any  other  cause ; 
SrSpo-tioX^g  fixed,  so  that  the  part  above  is  driven  into  t 
bv  the  force  of  its  own  contraction.     In  many  cases  some  violent  exer- 
tL   in  which  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  partake  determines 
In   occ  rrence  of  intus-susception.    It  has  also  been  attributed  to 
occunenct  ?  0  diarrhoea.     Once  it  has  started,  the 

ESSSStJE  ly  a  continuance  of  the  peristaltic  action,  by 
\    i    VmP  howel  is  driven  in  from  above,  at  the  same  time  the  outer 
^toU^Zt^Zrtea.     Some  of  the  other  forms  of  sadden 
obstruction  may  also  be  immediately  cansed  by  violent  effort. 

Sex  and  a-e  require  notice  as  constituting  important  predisposing 
,.\,",  0f  certain  varieties  of  intestinal  obstruction     That  resulting 
vom  impaction  of  gall-stones  usually  occurs  late  m  life,  and  m  females. 

are  more  common  in  males,  and  after  middle  life.  Interna 
.translation  does  not  often  happen  under  30  years  of  age  except  that 
formdue  to  adhesion  of  the  appendix  vermrformis  or  of  diverticula, 
which  is  observed  in  young  persons  most  frequently ,  and  chiefly  in 
males  Ileo-ca-cal  intus-susception  is  remarkable  for  its  frequency  in 
children  but  when  it  affects  the  ileum  or  mjunum  it  is  almost  limited 
to  adults;  on  the  whole,  intus-susception  is  twice  more  common  among 

males  than  females.  „       ,     ,  . 

Anatomical  Characters.-The  appearances  met  with  after  death  m 
cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  necessarily  vary  much  according  to  the 
condition  upon  which  it  depends.    Intus-susception  is  the  only  form 
which  calls  for  special  description  here.    By  far  the  most  common  form 
of  invagination  is  that  in  which  the  ileo-ciecal  orifice  descends  into  the 
,,^m,aud  then  passes  on  into  the  colon,  bringing  down  more  and 
more  of  the  ileum.    The  condition  is  not  very  uncommon  m  the  ileum  or 
colon,  but  is  rarely  observed  in  the  jejunum  or  rectum.    Very  excep- 
tionally the  end  of  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileo-cascal  opening  the 
lips  of  the  latter  not  being  displaced.    The  portion  of  intestine  which  is 
the  seat  of  invagination  presents  three  layers,  arranged  concentri- 
cally in  the  following  manner  (Fig.  28)  :— The  most  internal  layer 
ie  the  oart  which  has  descended,  or  the  intus-suscepted  portion;  the 
enter  one  is  the  sheath  or  intus-suscipiens  ;    and  the  middle  layer 
unites  these  two  portions,  being  derived  from  the  continued  involution 
of  the  sheath,  and  its  surfaces  are  necessarily  reversed, 
so  that  its  serous  coat  is  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
internal  layer,  and  its  mucous  coat  with  that  of  the 
external,  while  the  mesentery  is  drawn  in,  and  lies 
between  the  middle  and  internal  layers.    This  exercises 
unilateral  traction,  whereby  the  intus-suscepted  portion  is 
curved,  with  the  concavity  towardstheinvolvedmesentery, 
while  its  lower  opening  looks  towards  some  part  ot  the 
wall  of  the  outer  tube,  being  elongated  and  fissure-like. 
The  intus-suscepted  portion  of  the  intestine  is  more  or 
lest!  convoluted  or  twisted,  especially  the  middle  layer. 

The  extent  of  the  invagination  varies  considerably,rang- 
ii.or  from  an  inch  or  twoto three  or  fourfeet,  or  even  amuch 
-reaterleT.«rththanthis,especially  in  the  ileo-erecal  variety.        ^a.  28. 
Not  uncommonly  short  intus-susceptions  are  found  m  Din!!rjim  of  Int.U8. 
the  small  intestine  after  death,  which  are  easily  reduced,  ^  *»^-°-- eJ 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  no  symptoms  during  lite ;    portion;  6  Middle 
it  is  probable  that  these  are  originated  during  the  act  of   Wen  o.  Sheath. 
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dying,  or  even  post-mortem.    In  l.he  or,..,*  m.,in.-;fv     „„        ^  . 
Wth  of  thefntns-suscepted  ^tS^^l^^SS 
the  same  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  process     Ultimntl?  >  °S 
reach  the  anus,  or  even  protrude  through  opening    ^   ^  *  H 
_   Certain  important  events  are  liable  to  happen  in  connection  will,  ,1 
paginated  portion  of  intestine.    1.  Of  couSthe  inner  .a    "      !  ,  Z 
or  less  compressed  by  the  outer  tube,  especially  at  the  entrance  or  neck  of 
the  invagination;  the  canal  of  the  bowel  is  'therefore,  narrowed  ?Wh 
not  usually  completely  closed  at  first.    2.  The  return  of  bCd  is  inter 
fe red  with,  and  hence  mechanical  congestion  is  induced,  often  in  " 
followed  by  oedema  of  the  tissues,  or  even  the  - escape  of  blood  between 
the  mucous  surfaces  or  into  the  intestinal  canal,  where  it  is  m  xed  lh 

obsti  action.    3   Soon  peritonitis  is  set  up  in  the  contiguous  layers  of  the 

^^^i^^f^        tWS  ^^ad  andbecom 
geneial    or  the  formation  of  adhesions  may  prevent  any  father  descent 

tluo  tStT  •  ^  enterMs  18  eX"ted>  and  "Itinaately  o   in"  , 

S  ults       ^0UTbeiBg  add6d  t0  J*  C0^On,  gangrene  not  ijj 
results.     5.  In  some    cases  the  mortified  portion  becomes  detached 
either  completely  or  in  part,  and  either  in  one  mass  or  in  fragments' 
and  ls  expelled  per  anum.     The  dangers  of  this  separation  may  be 
prevented  by  adhesions  having  formed  between  the  top  of  the  outer  tube 
and  the  intestine  above;  but  if  these  are  not  sufficiently  firm  the  struc 
tares  give  way,  and  the  intestinal  contents  escape  into  the  peritoneum 
If  the  bowel  is  expelled  and  adhesions  are  complete,  recovery  may 
follow,  but  there  is  still  a  further  danger  of  a  stricture  forming  at  the 
point  of  union ;  or  sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  invaginated  bowel 
comes  away  while  the  upper  portion  remains  and  becomes  adherent  to 
the  surrounding  tube,  and  thus  more  or  less  permanent  obstruction  is 
established.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  just  described  are 
set  up  depends  on  the  force  of  the  compression,  and  therefore  upon  the 
part  of  the  bowel  which  is  involved.    They  are  much  more  lipid  in 
connection  with  the  small  intestines  than  the  large,  but  are  peculiarly 
speedy  when  the  ileum  passes  directly  through  the  ileo-cffical  orifice 

Ihe  portion  of  intestine  above  that  which  is  intus-suscepted  acts 
with  undue  vigour,  and  thus  aggravates  the  mischief,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  drives  on  some  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel.  For  a  time  also 
the  affected  part  itself  contracts.  By  the  pressure  of  its  lower  end 
against  the  wall  of  the  outer  sheath,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface  is 
often  set  up.  In  very  rare  instances  double  intus-susception  has  been 
observed. 

Any  sudden  or  acute  intestinal  constriction  will  necessarily  lead  to 
severe  congestion  of  the  bowel  and  its  consequences ;  then  to  inflammation, 
involving  also  the  peritoneum  ;  and  ultimately  to  gangrene,  and  probably 
perforation,  if  the  constriction  is  not  relieved.  In  prolonged  and  chronic 
cases  the  part  of  intestine  above  an  obstruction  becomes  much  dilated, 
elongated,  and  hypertrophied,  though  these  appearances  are  not  always 
most  marked  directly  above  the  impediment ;  while  faeces  and  other 
materials  accumulate,  giving  rise  to  catarrh  or  ulceration.  The  distal 
portion  becomes  contracted,  empty,  and  atrophied. 

Symptoms. — The  direct  clinical  phenomena  which  in  the  first  instance 
indicate  complete  obstruct  ion  of  the  bowel,  from  whatever  cause,  may 
be  stated  generally  as  absolute  constipation,  usually  accompanied  with 
colicky  pains,  often  severe;  increased  peristaltic  or  simsmodic movement s 
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of  the  intestines;  abundant  formation  and  accumulation  of  gas,  leading  to 
tympanites  and  borboi-ygmi ;  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  latter  ultimately 
becoming  stercoraceous  or  fascal.  Not  uncommonly  physical  examination 
of  the  abdomen  and  rectum  reveals  some  abnormal  condition.  In  many 
eases  symptoms  indicative  of  severe  enteritis,  peritonitis,  or  perforation 
are  subsequently  developed. 

There  are  certain  circumstances  which  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  clinical  history  of  intestinal  obstruction,  the  most  important  being 
the  pathological  condition  to  which  it  is  due  ;  and  its  seat.  Practically 
eases  may  be  divided  for  clinical  purposes  into  two  classes,  namely  :-- 
1.  Those  in  which  the  obstruction  is  established  gradually.  2.  Those  in 
which  it  occurs  suddenly  and  acutely.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  there 
will  be  a  history  of  constipation,  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhoea, 
ami  often  accompanied  with  alteration  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  solid 
stools  :  colicky  pains  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  from  time  to  time,  with  other 
digestive  disturbances  ;  and  perhaps  occasional  signs  indicating  complete 
temporary  closure  of  the  bowel.  Physical  examination  may  reveal  some 
mechanical  obstruction.  These  cases  either  terminate  slowly  by  asthenia; 
or  they  culminate  in  a  sudden  attack  of  absolute  stoppage  of  the  bowel. 
The  pain  associated  with  intestinal  obstruction  is  at  first  of  a  griping 
character,  in  some  forms  being  sudden  and  severe,  frequently  starting 
from  about  the  umbilicus,  but  it  may  radiate  from  some  other  locality, 
not  necessarily  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  the  mischief  ;  after  a  time 
peritonitic  pain  not  uncommonly  supervenes.  Absolute  constipation  is 
not  an  invariable  symptom,  for  when  the  small  intestine  is  implicated, 
its  liquid  contents  are  able  to  pass  along  the  canal  unless  there  is  com- 
plete closure,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  when  intus-susception 
affects  the  large  intestine ;  further,  foeces  contained  in  the  boAvel  below 
an  obstruction  are  often  expelled.  Occasionally  blood  and  mucus  are 
discharged,  especially  in  cases  of  invagination  of  the  large  bowel. 
Vomiting  is  more  easily  excited,  and  is  more  severe,  the  nearer  the 
stoppage  approaches  to  the  stomach.  At  first  it  is  sympathetic  in  most 
cases,  but  soon  the  rejected  matters  have  a  distinctly  faecal  odour,  and 
present  an  appearance  like  pea-soup,  consisting  of  materials  which  have 
either  flowed  back  into  the  stomach  from  the  bowels,  or  been  forced 
through  the  pylorus  by  anti-peristaltic  action,  or  by  external  pressure. 
In  some  instances  there  is  more  or  less  suppression  of  urine,  especially 
if  the  obstruction  is  situated  high  up,  this  being  most  probably  a  sympa- 
thetic derangement.  Indican  is  present  in  the  urine  in  abundance  when 
the  obstruction  involves  the  small  intestine. 

Diagnosis. — The  further  elucidation  of  the  clinical  history  of  cases  of 
intestinal  obstruction  will  be  best  aided  by  considering  the  data  on  which 
their  diagnosis  is  founded.    This  bas  to  determine,  first,  the  fact  of  the 
ttnce  of  an  obstruction;  secondly,  its  cause;  and,  thirdly,  its  situation. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  any  particular  case  the  following 
cour  se  may  be  adopted : — 1.  The  age  and  sex  should  be  noted,  their 
influence  as  predisposing  causes  of  different  varieties  of  obstruction 
being  borne  in  mind.  2.  Certain  matters  in  the  ijast  history  of  the 
patient  should  be  specially  enquired  into,  namely,  whether  articles  have 
been  taken,  either  in  the  food  or  in  any  other  way,  which  might  form 
concretions  in  the  intestines ;  the  habitual  state  of  the  bowels ;  and  if 
there  is  any  history  of  previous  intestinal  ulceration,  peritonitis,  the 
passage  of  gall-stones,  uterine  displacement  or  any  other  condition 
which  might  give  rise  to  pressure.    3.  Any  peculiar  constitutional  con- 
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dxhon  must  be  observed,  and  this  may  afford  some  aid,  as,  for  instance 
by  indicating  t  he  cancerous  cachexia ;  or  the  existence  of  phthisis,  whicl 
is  liable  to  be  attended  with  ulceration  and  its  consequences,  or  wit! 
tubercular  peritonitis;  of  chronic  dysentery  ;  or  of  hysteria,  in  connection 
with  which  accumulations  of  fasces  are  common,  and  intestinal  paralyse 
might  possibly  occur.    4.  As  regards  the  history  of  the  attack  itself  it 
should  be  first  ascertained  whether  the  obstruction  has  been  gradual  ol 
sudden  in  its  onset ;  and  how  long  it  has  lasted.    If  it  has  been  chronid 
enquiry  must  be  made  as  to  what  the  habitual  state  of  the  bowels 
has  been  ;  if  any  peculiar  alterations  in  the  stools  have  been  observed! 
or  if  there  have  been  previous  attacks  of  complete  obstruction,  which 
have  yielded  to  treatment.    Should  the  obstruction  be  acute,  it  must  be 
ascertained  whether  the  attack  can  be  traced  to  anything  having  been 
swallowed,  or  to  sudden  effort  or  other  physical  cause  ;  and  if  it  has  com- 
menced with  severe  localized  pain.     5.  The  precise  local  and  general 
symptoms  must  of  course  be  carefully  noted,  whether  as  indicating  simple 
obstruction,  partial  or  complete  ;  or,  in  addition,  enteritis  or  peritonitis. 
The  rapidity  with  which  stereoraceous  vomiting  sets  in  is  also  important. 
6.  Thorough  physical  examination  is  essential,  in  conducting  which  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  following  particulars  :— a.  All  forms  of  herma 
must  be  carefully  searched  for.     b.  Any  contraction  or  distension  of  tin 
abdomen,  either  general  or  local,  must  be  noted,  a  view  being  also  taken 
from  behind ;  in  the  early  stages  this  may  help  materially  in  fixing 
upon  the  seat  of  any  obstruction,    c.  The  situation  may  also  be  partly 
determined  in  some  cases  by  observing  the  locality  of  any  violent  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  intestines,    d.  Among  the  more  important  con- 
ditions discoverable  by  satisfactory  exploration  of  the  abdomen,  which 
may  also  point  to  the  situation  of  a  stricture,  are  accumulations,  not 
forgetting  impacted  gall-stones,  the  onward  progress  of  which  can  occa- 
sionally be  traced  ;  tumours  of  various  kinds,  either  external  to.  or 
associated  with  the  intestines  ;  and  intussusception.    It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  even  when  these  conditions  exist,  it  is  for  many 
reasons  frequently  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect  them.    e.  Examination 
■■per  rectum,   by  means  of  the  finger,  hand,  or  bougie,  is  often  most 
serviceable.    The  amount  of  fluid  or  air  which  can  be  injected  per  anum 
may  aid  materially  in  fixing  upon  the  seat  of  any  stoppage,  but  this 
must  be  by  no  means  implicitly  relied  upon.    It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested in  certain  cases  to  practise  auscultation  along  the  colon  while  an 
enema  is  administered.    /.  Of  course,  should  anything  be  vomited^  or 
passed  by  stool,  the  materials  thus  discharged  must  be  thoroughly 
examined.    7.  In  any  doubtful  case,  it  is  necessary  to  ivatch  its  progress] 
;ts  regards  its  clinical  course,  rapidity,  and  termination,  which  may 
speedily  afford  considerable  assistance  in  diagnosis;  to  observe  the 
effects  of  treatment ;  or,  when  called  for,  to  have  recourse  to  abdominal 
section  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  the  method  of  investigation  to 
be  pursued,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic clinical  features  presented  by  each  class  of  cases  of  intestinal 
obstruction. 

1.  Accumulations  in  the  bowels  are  generally  gradual  in  their  progress, 
but  in  sonic  instances,  especially  when  due  to  gall-stones,  the  symptomfj 
come  on  very  acutely.  The  physical  signs  and  consequences  of  most  of 
these  collections  have  been  already  considered;  and  here  it  need  only 
be  remaiiced  that  impacted  gall-stones  are  particularly  liable  to  set  up- 
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violent  enteritis.  wMle  the  course  of  these  eases  is  usually  rapidly  fatal, 
thouo-h,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  terminate  very  favourably. 

2  Strictures  and  compressions  of  the  bowel  may  be  considered  together. 
Thev  are  usually  chronic  in  their  progress,  complete  obstruction  being 
preceded  bv  o-radnally  increasing  constipation,  sometimes  interrupted 
Iv  attacks  of  diarrhoea  ;  diminution  in  the  size,  and  change  m  the  shape 
of  the  stools,  should  a  stricture  be  seated  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
intestines  •  liability  to  colicky  pains,  sickness,  and  other  disturbances  ot 
the  alimentary  canal ;  and  interference  with  nutrition.  From  time  to 
time  also  there  may  be  signs  of  temporary  complete  obstruction.  Ihere 
mar  be  a  history  of  a  definite  cause  of  stricture  or  compression  ;  or  physical, 
sims  may  be  detected,  indicating  some  morbid  condition  likely  to  give 
ri<e  to  either  of  these  difficulties.  Commonly  these  cases  linger  on  for  a 
lono-  while,  even  after  absolute  closure  of  the  bowel  has  been  established. 
Xow  and  then,  however,  signs  of  obstruction  come  on  suddenly,  without 
any  particular  previous  symptoms,  these  being  followed  by  enteritis  or 
peritonitis.  Possibly  some  accumulation  above  the  stricture  may  under 
such  circumstances  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms. 

3.  Strangulations  give  rise  to  rapid  and  absolute  obstruction  ;  followed 
speedilv  by  signs  of  severe  enteritis,  or  even  of  gangrene  of  the 
intestines,  perforation,  and  peritonitis.  If  not  relieved,  their  issue  is 
quickly  fatal.  Many  cases  belonging  to  the  class  of  intestinal  strangula- 
tions  can  onlv  be  determined  by  exclusion,  and  frequently  they  can  merely 
be  Ernessed  at.  A  previous  history  of  peritonitis  may  help  the  diagnosis  ; 
while  the  immediate  attack  is  often  due  to  some  violent  exertion. 

4.  Intussusception  is  also  sudden  in  its  onset  as  a  rule,  beginning 
with  griping  pain,  more  or  less  violent,  usually  referred  to  the  umbilical 
region.    Subsequently  colicky  pains  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
ordinary  signs  of  obstruction  set  in,  followed  by  those  of  enteritis  or 
peritonitis.    The  other  important  diagnostic  evidences  of  invagination 
are  the  passage  of  blood  per  anum,  in  some  cases  mixed  with  mucus  or 
decomposed  tissues;  the  detection  of  a  sausage-shaped  tumour  in  the 
abdomen,  corresponding  to  some  part  of  the  intestine,  presenting 
peristaltic  movements,  and  altering  during  the  progress  of  the  case  as 
regards  its  direction,  extent,  and  shape  ;  and  the  end  of  the  intus- 
suscepted  portion  being  felt  or  seen  on  examination  through  the  anus,  or 
more  or  less  of  it  being  discharged  in  a  gangrenous  condition.    In  the 
latter  case  sudden  perforation  and  its  consequences  may  supervene. 
There  are  generally  some  important  distinctions  between  invagination 
of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  namely,  that  in  the  former  the 
symptoms    are   far    more    severe    and    acute    in    their    progress  ; 
haemorrhage  is  much  more  abundant,  blood  being  also  sometimes 
vomited  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  large  bowel  there  is  generally  much 
tenesmus,  with  dysenteric  stools.   Physical  examination  may  afford  some 
aid  in  localizing  the  mischief.    The  presence  of  indican  in  the  urine  has 
been  said  to  distinguish  obstruction  of  the  small  from  that  of  the  large 
bowel.    A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  intus-susception  end  fatally, 
those  in  which  the  large  intestine  is  involved  sometimes  becoming 
chronic,  and  lasting  for  many  weeks  or  months.    The  several  events 
which  may  happen  in  their  course  have  been  indicated  in  the  account  of 
the  morbid  anatomy. 

5.  It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  indicate  the  characters  of  obstruction 
Groin  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  occurrence  of 
chronic  constipation  in  a  hysterical  female,  ending  in  complete  obstruc- 
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Prognosis.-It  will  be  evident  that  all  forms  of  obstruction  of  the 
bowels  are  dangerous,  hut  the  prognosis  of  individual  cases  will  diffel 
v,,y  much.  The  cases  most  speedily  fatal  are  those  due  to  strangulati J 
or  mtus-susception.  1  he  chronic  varieties  are  liable  at  any  moment  to 
end  m  complete  closure.  Accumulations  may  often  bo  got  rid  of  and 
thus  recovery  be  brought  about. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  must  be  separately  considered,  accordinj 
as  intestinal  obstruction  is  chronic  and  gradual  in  its  progress ;  or  sud  J 
and  attended  with  acute  symptoms. 

1.  — -In  chronic  cases  the  main  principles  are  to  regulate  the  diet! 
strictly  allowing  only  liquid  or  pultaceous,  highly  digestible,  and  nutri- 
tious articles  of  food,  in  moderate  quantities  ;  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
bowels  acting  comfortably,  for  which  purpose  mild  enemata  answer  best 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  use  of  strong  purgatives  ;  to  remove,  if 
possible,  anything  causing  compression,  as  well  as  any  accumulation- 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  improve  the  general  condi- 
tion :  to  treat  troublesome  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  organs ; 
and,  m  appropriate  cases,  to  have  recourse  to  certain  operations! 

.Should  tbere  be  a  stricture  in  the  rectum,  it  may  often  be  dilated 
successfully  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  bougie.  In  certain  instances  also 
it  is  desirable  to  make  an  artiBcial  opening  above  an  obstruction,  as  de- 
scribed in  surgical  works,  which  may  prolong  life  considerably,  at  the 
same  time  giving  marked  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

2.  In  cases  of  acute  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause,  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  is  not  on  any  account  to  excite  the  intestines  by 
giving  purgatives.    It  is  allowable  to  use  enemata  cautiously,  so  as 
to  clear  out  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  obstruction.    Of  course  little  or 
no  food  should  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  and  very  soon  the  smallest 
quantity  is  immediately  rejected ;  therefore  all  the  necessary  support, 
including  stimulants  when  required,  must  be  administered  per  rectum. 
and  frequently  considerable  quantities  of  the  latter  are  needed.  The 
patient  may  be  permitted  to  suck  ice  judiciously.    The  most  important 
internal  remedies  are  opium  in  full  doses,  and  belladonna,  whicb  are 
often  given  in  combination ;  or  their  alkaloids,  morphine  and  atropine, 
may  be  administered  subcutaneously.    In  certain  cases  careful  manipu- 
lation, kneading,  or  massage  of  the  abdomen  is  serviceable:  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  advocated  energetic    abdominal  taxis  with  copious 
enemata  in  early  cases  of  acute  obstruction.    Electricity  is  sometimes 
useful  in  faecal  impaction.    External  applications  over  the  abdomen,  of  • 
dry  heat,  poultices,  fomentations,  turpentine  stupes,  sinapisms,  or  some-  1 
times   cold  are   very   serviceable.      Vomiting  and   other  symptoms  | 
require  the  usual  remedies.    Lavage  of  the  stomach  may  be  useful  in 
fascal  vomiting.    In  the  treatment  of  intus-susception,  the  methods  which 
have  afforded  the  best  results  are  the  gradual  injection  of  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water  per  anam,  or,  still  belter,  inflation  of  the  bowel 
with  air,  which  may  be  aided  by  carefully  kneading  (ho  abdomen. 
When  the  invaginatcd  portion  has  reached  (ho  rectum,  it  has  occasion- 
ally been  replaced  by  the  introduction  of  a  gum  elastic  bougie. 

The  question  of  an  operation  presents  itself  in  many  cases  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  Of  course  if  there  is  any  evident  or  suspected  hernia, 
surgical  interference  is  necessary.  Without  any  comment,  I  will  only 
mention  that  the  other  operative  procedures  which  are  advocated,  and 
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bt.  caiied  for  in  suitable  cases,  are  abdominal  section,  sometimes 
followed  bv  enterotomy  ;  puncture  of  a  distended  coil  of  intestine  by  a 
trochar  and  cannula;  and  colotomy.  The  reduction  of  an  intus- 
susception after  opening  the  abdomen  is  an  important  method  ot  treat- 
ing this  condition,  but  its  results  are  not  very  satisfactory. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS— HELMINTHIASIS. 

Is  the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  main 
facts  relating  to  the  animal  parasites  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal 
of  human  beings  ;  but  it  will  be  convenient,  in  noticing  their  life-history, 
to  allude  to  another  phase  of  their  existence,  which  they  pass  in  other 
jrgans  of  the  body. 

The  more  important  intestinal  worms  include  :— 1.  Cestodes  or  tape- 
worms, a.  Taenia  medio-canellata.  b.  Tarnia  solium,  c.  Bothriocephuhts 
j  2.  Nematodes,  a.  Ascaris  lumbricoides  {round-worm) .  b.  Oxyuris 
icidaris  {thread-ivorm  or  seat-ivorm) .  c.  Tricocephalus  dispar  (hair- 
headed  or  whip-worm).  d.  Anchylostomum  duodenale  or  Dochmuis 
Ewdenalis.  Among  rare  varieties  are  mentioned  tamia  nana  or  egyptica, 
felliptica,  andflavo-punctata;  bothriocephalus  cordatus  ;  ascaris  my stax ; 
distoma  crassnm  and  heterophyes. 

iEtiology  and  Development.— It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  no 
intestinal  worm  is  ever  developed  in  the  bowel  directly  from  an  ovnm  de- 
posited there  by  a  previous  tenant,  but  that  this  must  be  first  discharged 
with  the  f  trees  and  undergo  metamorphosis,  being  afterwards  conveyed  by 
some  means  through  the  mouth  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  and  when  it  reaches  its  peculiar  habitat  it  grows 
into  the  adult  animal.     As  regards  the  development  of  the  nematodes, 
an  embryo  forms  in  each  ovum  after  its  discharge  in  the  stools,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  thread- worm,  even  while  it  is  in  the  intestines ;  no  further 
change  occurs  so  long  as  the  ovum  is  outside  the  body,  though  it  may 
retain  its  vitality  for  a  long  period.    In  this  condition  it  is  supposed  to  be 
introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  various  ways,  such  as  along 
with  impure  water,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  starchy  substances.     The  ova 
of  thread-worms  are  also  probably  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the  fingers 
or  nails  of  a  person  already  infected,  as  a  result  of  scratching  the  anus, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  embryos  of  round- worms  are  taken  up 
by  some  other  animals,  such  as  a  small  Avorm,  or  an  insect  or  its  larva, 
and  then  swallowed  along  with  vegetable  and  other  articles  of  diet. 
Hellier's  observations,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  view  that  this 
worm  completes  its  cycle  of  existence  without  having  to  pass  through 
the  body  of  any  intermediary  animfl  bearer.    This  was  the  opinion 
st  rongly  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Cobbold. 

The  development  of  tape-worms  is  better  known.  Segments  of  these 
worms,  containing  abundant  ripe  ova,  separate  ami  are  discharged  per 
anurn,  oreven  break  up  within  the  bowel ;  the  ova  escape  and  are  scattered 
about  in  various  ways  ;  they  are  then  swallowed  by  different  animals, 
specially  by  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep,  mixed  with  their  food.  In  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  these  animals  the  shell  of  the  ovum  ruptures,  and  then 
the  embryo  (proscolex)  escapes,  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  surface,  and 
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works  its  way  into  (he  tissues,  until  it  reaches  a  suitable  spot,  where  it 
settles  down  and  undergoes  further  changes,  presenting  aheadand  ueck 
with  appendages  like  those  of  a  tape- worn,  (scolex),  from  which  ] 
vesicular  appendage  or  bladder  hangs  down.     In  this  stage  the  worn, 
is  named  a  cyshcercus  or  bladder-worm,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  muscles 
liver,  brain,  and  other  organs  and  tissues  of  different  animals,  sometime! 
m  human  bemgs.    Eaeli  tape- worn,  has  a  special  form  of  cysticercus- 
that  of  the  tasma  solium  is  named  the  cysticercus  celluloses;  that  of  the' 
tamia  medio-canellata  -the  cysticercus  medio-canellata.    This  cysticercus 
may  remain  for  some  years,  or  may  finally  perish  ;  if,  however,  it  in 
any  way  reaches  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  particular  class  of  animal 
which  it  infests  in  the  adult  condition,  it  becomes  attached  by  the 
head,  the  vesicle  falls  off,  and  then  a  succession  of  segments  form,  con- 
stituting the  ordinary  tape-worm.    The  usual  way  in  which  these 
larvae  reach  the  stomach  is  in  consequence  of  an  individual  eating 
the  raw  or  imperfectly-cooked  flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  severally 
mfest.    Thus  the  tcenia  solium  comes  from  pig's  flesh  (measly  pork); 
thejemia  medio-canellata  from  beef;  while  the  bothriocephalus  latus  is 
believed  to  be  conveyed  by  fish  or  molluscs. 

Different  varieties  of  tape-worm  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 

.world.  In  this  country  the  taenia  solium  and 
medio-canellata  are  the  forms  met  with,  the 
latter  quite  as  frequently  as,  if  not  more  fre- 
q  uently  than,  the  former.  Bothriocephalus  latus 
is  prevalent  in  Eastern  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Vistula,  and  in  Switzerland,  especially  along 
sea-coasts  and  rivers.  Tape-worm  is  by  far 
most  frequent  in  those  countries  where  much 
Fig. 29*  Fig. 3o.t     pig's  flesh  is  consumed,  and  individuals  who 

do  not  eat  this  kind  of  food,  such  as  Jews, 
are  particularly  exempt  from  the  complaint.  It  is  frequently  observed 
among  those  who,  in  connection  with  their  occupation,  are  in  the  habit 
of  putting  knives  used  for  cutting  raw  meat  into  their  mouths,  such  as 
butchers,  cooks,  etc.  ;  and  also  among  those  who  indulge  in  raw  or 
very  underdone  meat,  or  in  sausages  and  similar  articles,  as  then  the 
parasites  are  not  destroyed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this 
country  tape-worm  is  often  conveyed  by  beef.  The  bothriocephalus  is 
supposed  to  be  taken  along  with  drinking-water.  Women  suffer  from 
tape-worm  more  frequently  than  men  ;  and  usually  the  persons  affected 
are  between  16  and  40  years  of  age. 

Hound-  and  thread-worms  are  principally  found  in  children,  especially 
if  they  are  in  bad  health,  or  improperly  fed  and  dirty.  Round-worms 
are  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  namely,  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Brazil,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Erance,  especially  in  low  aud  damp  districts. 
They  are  common  enough  in  this  country.  It  is  presumed  that  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  enteric  mucous  membrane,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  much  viscid  mucus,  favours  the  development  of  worms. 

:  Kig.  29. —  Cysticercus  celluloses,  from  the  human  brain,  of  its  natural  size,  and 
with  a  retracted  anterior  extremity  (J). 

t  Tig.  30. — The  same  eysticercus  extruded;  a.  The  caudal  vesicle  of  the  cysticer- 
cus, which  is  nothing  hut  the  receptaouhvm  scoUcis  (or  hinder  end  of  a  ttenoid 
embryo),  distended  into  a  vesicle  by  the  accumulation  of  water,  c.  The  transversely- 
wrinkled  anterior  extremity  of  the  cysticerous.  d.  Its  head  and  neck,  which  con- 
jointly form  the  Uenoid  scolex.    Von  Siebold.) 
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Description.— It  will  only  be  practicable  to  describe  here  the  mam 
Characters  of  the  principal  worms,  by  which  they  can  be  recognized  when 
thev  come  under  observation  in  patients.  ' 

1  Tape -worms. — A  complete  tape-worm  is  now  regarded  as  a 
"peculiar  animal  colony,  consisting  of  more  or  less  numerous  individuals 
temporarily  connected  together  for  the  common  advantage,  but  capable 
offeadmg  separate,  and  quite  independent  existences."-  (JWXtancu). 

n  the  adult  form  tape- worms  are  elongated,  narrow,  flattened, 

or  tape-like  in  form,  consisting  of  a  head,  a  neck  and  a  series  of  thin, 
flat  quadrilateral  segments  or  links  (proglottides),  varying  m  number 
Lordin-  to  the  length  of  the  worm,  united  by  a  softer  and  more 
transparent  tissue.  The  links  grow  from  behind  the  neck  by  a  process 
of  budding,  and  then  pass  on,  making  room  for  those  more  recently 
formed  so  that  the  oldest  are  the  most  distant  from  the  head.  At  first 
thev  are  very  small,  but  enlarge  considerably  as  they  become  more  mature, 
at  the  same  time  altering  in  form  somewhat,  and  presenting-  a  more 
complicated  organization.  Tape-worms  are  parenchymatous  in  structure, 
consisting  of  a  soft,  whitish,  or  yellowish- white  contractile  tissue  ; 
having  no  mouth  or  alimentary  canal ;  but  presenting  a  water- vascular 

sv?tem  communicating  between  the  segments,  and 

well-developed  sexual  organs.  These  are  not  evident 

in  the  most  recent  links.    The  female  apparatus 

appears  first  as  a  median  tube  with  lateral  branches, 

subsequentlv  becoming  more  divided  and  developing 

ova.  which  almost  completely  fill  the  terminal  links,  ■ 

rendering  them   opaque,   and  in  these  segments 

einbryos'may  be  visible.    The  male  organs  consist  of 

tortuous  seminiferous  tubes,  and  a  penis.  Bach  seg- 
ment is  hermaphrodite,  and  the  sexual  orifice  is 

either  single  or  double,  opening  either  laterally  or  on 

one  of  the  surfaces.    All  the  varieties  of  tape-worm 

inhabit  the  small  intestines  ordinarily  ;  rarely  one 

may  enter  the  large  bowel  or  the  stomach.    As  a 

rule  only  a  single  worm  is  present;  occasionally 

there  are  two  or  more. 

[  1.  Tftnia  Solium. — Length  varies  from  a  yard  to 
100  or  150  feet  or  more,  but  the  average  is  stated 
by  different  authorities  at  from  5  or  7  to  20  or  30 
feet.  Read  very  small,  somewhat  globular  or  bul- 
bous, with  a  slightly  prominent  conical  snout  or 
rostellnm  in  front,  surronnded  by  a  double  row  of 
curved  siliceous  hooks,  from  12  to  15  in  each  row ; 
and  further  back  4  suckers,  symmetrically  arranged. 
Neck  extremely  slender;  from  |  an  inch  to  nearly 
an  inch  long;  transversely  marked.  Segments  in 
their  earliest  stage  very  small,  and  much  broader 
than  long ;  gradually  become  more  flattened  and 
altered  in  the  relation  of  their  diameters,  so  as  to  be 
first  square,  and  afterwards  oblong,  being  much 
longer  than  broad,  with  the  ends  narrowed,  especially 
the  anterior  extremity.   M atnre  links  measure  about 

*  Fig.  31..— Tccnia  solium  annate  (of  the  natural  size).]  Fragments  taken  at  certain 
distances  between  the  head  and  the  posterior  ring's,  in  order  to  show  Ihe  successive 
form  of  these  rings;  the  order  of  the  letters  indicates  their  arrangement  from  before 
backwards. — (bataine.) 
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i  an  inch  long  and  j  inch  broad.    MaZe  and  female  organs  open  by  oJ 
orifice,  w hich  .s  situated  laterally  in  a  Little  projection,  now  on  on/s 
qow  on  the  other,  but  not  regularly  alternating.  1 

%-Tamia  Medio-canellata.—S&s  a  general  resemblance  to  tamii 
solium  with  tin.  following  differences  -.-Length  usually  ureal,,-  //,.,  ,' 
larger,  has  neither  snout  nor  hooks,  being  flattened  b  front,  bul  it.  foul 
suckers  are  very  prominent  and  powerful.  Leuckarl  describes  a  fifth 
smaller  one  between  them.  Links  more  numerous,  broader,  thicker  and 
nrmer  bexiial  organs  more  developed  ami  divided  ■  and  orifice  situated 
near  the  posterior  border. 

3.  Bothriocephalus  Latus.  —Length  very  considerable.  Head  obtuse  ,„ 
club-shaped,  having  no  hooks  or  prominences,  but  merely  two  lon«i- 
Uulmal  slits  or  grooved  suckers,  one  on  each  side.  Neck  very  short 
begments   exceedingly  numerous;  not   distinctly  visible   for  a  little 


Fid.  34. 
Head  "I  Taenia  medlo- 
cauellata,  highly  magni- 
lied.— (After  Frttsc/i.) 


distance  from  the  head;  at  first  nearly  equal  in 
diameters,  but  soon  much  broader  than  long;  have 
a  slightly  brownish  colour.  Sexual  openings  in  the 
middle  of  one  surface  of  each  segment,  near  its  pos- 
terior border,  and  not  lateral ;  thej-  are  distinct,  that 
of  the  male  apparatus  being  anterior.  Ova  of  a 
In-own  colour. 

2.  Nematodes. — The  main  characters  of  the  chief 
nematodes  are  indicated  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — 

1.  Ascaris  Lumbricoides. — Form  elongated  and 
cylindrical,  but  tapering  towards  the  ends,  especially 
the  anterior.  Length  from  6  to  12  or  16  inches  ;  and 
diameter  2  to  3  lines.  Appears  reddish,  greyish- 
red,  or  yellowish-white,  semi-transparent,  firm  and 
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*  Fig.  35. —  i  and  h.  Head  of  the  Bolhriocephalus  lalu.i,  enlarged  six  limes  and  seen 
in  two  different  positions,  k.  Transverse  section  of  the  head  of  the  bothriooephalus 
found  in  the  turbot,  magnified  twelve  times;  this  is  introduced  into  the  figure  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  lateral  suckers. — (Bavaine.) 

t  Fig.  36.— The  Bothriocephalus  laLus,  of  the  natural  size,  the  fragments  being 
taken  at.  certain  distances ;  the  order  of  the  letters  indicates  their  relative  situation, 
from  the  head  to  the  posterior  extremity ;  in  c,  d,  e,  f,  the  genital  poro  is  visible ; 
g,  'ume  of  the  terminal  rings  shrivelled  up,  after  the  deposition  of  the  ova. — (Davaine.) 

X  Kg.  37. —Male  of  AncarU  Uimbriooides,  of  the  natural  size.  a.  (Esophagus ;  //.  In- 
testinal canal;  ft  Spermatic  ducts;  d.  Lateral  longitudinal  line. — (Kiic/irnmeisler.) 

3  D 
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elastic.  Head  has  three  small  prominences,  with  the  mouth  between 
them  lined  with  numerous  teeth.  A  circular  depression  separates  it 
from  the  body.  Body  presents  fine  transverse  markings.  Sexes  are 
distinct.  Male  shorter,  and  curved  posteriorly,  where  the  sexual 
organs  are  placed.  Female  straighter,  and  thicker  at  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity; has  the  sexual  opening  about  the  end  of  the  anterior  third. 

Habitat  small  intestines,  but  often  migrate  into  the  large  bowel,  and 
out  through  the  anus ;  or  rarely  to  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  mouth, 
nares,  frontal  sinuses,  windpipe,  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  or  gall- 
bladder, peritoneum,  vagina,  urinary  organs,  and  various  other  parts. 
Number  usually  several  ;  may  be  hundreds  ;  sometimes  only  one. 
2.  Oxyuris  vermicularis.—Yexj  small  and  delicate  ;  fusiform  ;  males 
measuring  from  1  to  2  lines  long;  females  about  5  lines.  Whitish  and 
semi-transparent ;  surface  presents  fine  transverse  stria?.  Head  has  a 
terminal  mouth,  with  3  scarcely  evident  lips,  and  a  wing-like  expan- 
  sion  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  as- 
pects. Male  is  rolled  up  posteriorly, 
where  the  sexual  organs  are  placed. 
Female  is  straight  or  but  slightly 
bent,  and  lias  the  vulva  about  the 
junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
thirds. 

Habitat  the  c'secum,  but  migrate 
to  the  lower  part  of  colon  and  rec- 
tum. Often  migrate  around  the 
anus,  into  the  vagina,  urethra,  or 
nnder  the  prepuce.  Have  been 
seen  in  the  small  intestines  and 
stomach. 

Number    usually    very  great 
hundreds  or  thousands. 

3.  Tricocephalus  dispar  (fig.  39). 
— Thread-like  in  form,  being  from 
1  to  H  or  2  inches  long.  Poste- 
rior end  thicker  than  anterior,, 
which  is  hair-like,  and  ends  in  a 
simple  terminal  mouth.  Male  is 
the  smaller,  and  is  spirally  coiled 
posteriorly.  Female  is  larger  and 
thicker,  only  slightly  curved;  the 
uterus  contains  an  immense  num- 
ber of  ova. 

Habitat  usually  the  cfECum,  rarely  the  colon,  very  rarely  the  ileum. 
The  head  is  generally  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane,  while  the 
body  moves  freely. 

Number  usually  not  great,  but  may  be  hundreds. 

4.  Anchyloslomum  duudeuale. — Griesinger  first  discovered  in  1854  that 
the  complaint  known  as  "Egyptian  chlorosis"  was  due  to  this  worm, 
and  it  was  subsequently  traced  as  the  cause  of  similar  symptoms  in 
many  of  the  Italian  labourers  employed  in  making  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel  (hence  sometimes  called  the  tunnel-worm),  as  well  as. 
among  brick-workers  in  Germany  who  work  in  wet  clay-pits, 
and  drink  impure  muddy  water,  and  under  various  other  circum- 
stances in  hot  climates.     It  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  BrazilJ 


Fig.  38. 

Female  Oxyuris  vcrmicularis  :  l.Fouroxyurides 
of  the  natural  size.  i.  The  cephalic  end  magni- 
fied; the  cesophagus  and  stomach  are  shown.  3. 
The  caudal  extremity  magnified.  4.  The  head 
greatly  enlarged  ;  a,  the  mouth  furnished  with 
three  lips  ;  b  b,  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  in- 
tegument.— (Ztautme.) 
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The  form  of  "  beri-beri  "  met  with 
Ceylon  has  also  been  attributed 


in 


cou- 
th e 

Ova 


Fig.  89. 

The  Tricocephalus  dispav  :  1.  The  male,  of  the 
natural  size.  2.  'lhe  female,  of  the  natural  size. 
3.  The  head  magnified.  4.  The  tail,  also  greatly 
enlarged. — (J)avaine.) 


by  Dr.  Kynsey  to  the  anchylo- 
stomum. 

Description. — A    small  round 
worm,  with  a  stiff  body,  and  a 
head  bent  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Cephalic  end  presents  a  bell-shaped 
suctorial    mouth,  provided  with 
two  small  teeth  on  its  dorsal  edge, 
and  four  large  curved  teeth  on  its 
ventral  edge.     Female  about  ^  an 
inch  in  length  ;  male  rather  more 
than  half  as  long.    Colour  red, 
owing  to  the  digestive  canal 
taining  blood  sucked  from 
intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
numerous,  oval,  with  a  thin  trans- 
parent shell. 

Habitat.  —  Upper  portion  of 
small  intestine,  especially  the  duodenum.  The  body  commonly  hangs 
free,  but  sometimes  the  worm  borcs  into  the  inner  part  of  the  mucons 
coat,  and  lies  rolled  up  in  a  hollow  space  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
muscular  coat. 

Number  often  very  large  ;  may  be  single. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— The  ordinary  worms  frequently  exist  in 
the  alimentary  canal  without  setting  up  any  evident  symptoms.  When 
present  these  are  usually  indicative  of  (1)  local  irritation;  (2)  reflex  distur- 
bance: and  (3)  more  or  less  constitutional  disorder.  Occasionally  intestinal 
worms  lead  to  local  congestion,  inflammation,  superficial  erosion  of  the 
mucous  surface,  or  even  slight  ulceration  ;  in  exceptional  cases  they  may 
cause  obstruction  of  the  bowels  ;  or,  by  migrating  into  the  stomach,  bile- 
ducts.  liver,  larynx,  peritoneum,  and  other  parts,  may  originate  dangerous 
.-vmptoms  referable  to  either  of  these  structures.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  symptoms  are  more  marked  in  delicate  and  weakly 
persons,  or  in  those  whose  nervous  system  is  highly  susceptible  ;  and  that 
they  are  proportionate  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  worms. 

The  local  symptoms  which  may  be  produced  by  tape-  and  round-worms 
ar  e  uneasiness,  curious  sensations,  or  actual  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
especially  about  the  umbilicus ;  sometimes  attacks  of  severe  colic, 
attended  with  vomiting  or  retching,  and  f aintness ;  capricious  and  variable 
appetite,  often  with  craving  for  special  and  indigestible  articles  of  food  ; 
furred  tongue,  and  foul  breath  ;  nausea  or  vomiting  ;  irregularity  of 
the  bowels,  constipation  and  slight  diarrhoea  alternating  from  time  to 
time,  the  stools  sometimes  containing  mucus ;  and  flatuleuce,  with  dis- 
tended abdomen.  The  main  reflex  phenomena  attributed  to  worms  in- 
clude itching  at  mucous  orifices,  which  causes  the  patient  to  scratch  the 
anus,  or  pick  the  nose  ;  salivation;  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep, 
which  is  uneasy  and  disturbed;  dull  frontal  headache,  with  giddiness ; 
noises  in  the  ears;  squinting,  dilated  pupils,  oedema  of  eyelids,  flashes 
and  specks  before  the  eyes  ;  twitchings  of  the  limbs  or  facial  muscles, 
or  even  violent  general  convulsions  ending  fatally  ;  choreic,  hysterical, 
epileptic,  or  maniacal  attacks;  deranged  menstruation ;  palpitation; 
and  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat.    Among  tho  general  symptoms 
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which  may  be  observed  are  more  or  less  wasting;  pallor;  a  feelin-r  of 
debility  and  languor ;  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  fretfulness  and  depression  of 
spirits.  A  form  of  pernicious  anosmia  has  been  attributed  to  the 
bothriocephalus  latus. 

From  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  these  symptoms  are  by-no-means 
characteristic  of  intestinal  worms,  and  it  is  often  a  question  how  far 
they  are  originated  by  their  agency  ;  still  when  such  phenomena  are 
present,  especially  in  children,  this  class  of  causes  should  always  be 
thought  of.  The  diagnosis  may  be  verified  by  the  passage  per  anwm  of 
fragments  of  a  tape-worm,  or  of  entire  round-worms  ;  and,  if  necessary, 
remedies  may  be  given  with  the  view  of  aiding  their  expulsion.  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  stools,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  ova, 
is  recommended  in  suspected  cases.  Portions  of  tape-worm  sometimes 
escape  spontaneously  as  the  patient  is  walking  along. 

Thread-worms  are  very  common  in  weakly  and  dirty  children,  and  as 
they  are  often  extremely  numerous,  they  give  rise  to  much  local  irrita- 
tion, causing  severe  itching  and  tickling  about  the  anus,  which  leads  to 
constant  scratching;  the  itching  is  especially  intense  towards  night,  and 
may  gravely  interfere  with  sleep.  I  have  also  met  with  cases  in  which 
thread-worms  caused  in  this  way  much  annoyance  in  adults,  both  male 
and  female.  Occasionally  they  excite  considerable  dysenteric  symp- 
toms ;  and  not  uncommonly  originate  prolapsus  ani.  They  also  frequently 
pass  into  the  vagina,  causing  much  irritation  in  this  part,  and  inducing 
catarrh,  undue  sexual  excitement  and  masturbation,  or  now  and  then 
severe  haemorrhage.  By  getting  under  the  prepuce,  thread-worms  tend 
to  promote  the  habit  of  masturbation  in  males.  On  examination  they  may 
often  be  seen  moving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  :  as  well  as  in  abund- 
ance in  the  stools.  Various  reflex  symptoms  are  often  attributed  to 
thread-worms,  but  with  doubtful  propriety. 

The  tricocephalus  dispar  does  not  give  rise  to  any  definite  symptoms. 

With  regard  to  the  anchylostomum  diiodeuale,  this  worm  differs  from 
the  others  in  that  it  feeds  by  sucking  the  blood  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  spot  where  it  attaches  itself  being  indicated  by  a  small 
ecchymosis  ;  probably  also  it  shifts  its  position  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  punctures  left  may  go  on  bleeding,  the  intestine  being  sometimes 
found  filled  with  blood  in  fatal  cases.  Digestive  disorders  and  a  cutting 
pain  in  the  abdomen  have  been  described  among  the  symptoms,  but  the 
most  important  is  the  anaemic  state  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  although  haemorrhage  per  anum  is  seldom,  if  ever,  observed 
during  life.  The  anaemia  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks,  or  remain  as 
a  chronic  state.  Death  may  ultimately  occur  from  dysentery,  or  from 
some  intercurrent  acute  disease.  In  relation  to  diagnosis,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  the  anchylostomum  as  a  possible  cause  of 
anaemia  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  search  for  the  worm  or  its 
ova  in  the  stools,  after  the  administration  of  a  brisk  purgative. 

Prognosis. — Most  intestinal  worms  can  be  readily  got  rid  of,  if  pro- 
perly treated.  Tape-worms  are  sometimes  di llicult  to  remove  complel  ely, 
but  with  systematic  management  a  cure  may  almost  always  be  effected. 
It  is  the  safest  plan  to  see  that  the  head  of  a-  tape-worm  is  discharged, 
else  if  this  remains  a  further  growth  will  probably  take  place  : 
however,  it  is  affirmed  that  if  only  the  head  and  a  small  portion  of 
I  lie  neck  is  left,  the  worm  will  die;  and,  further,  the  nearer  the  head 
any  portion  which  is  detached  comes,  the  more  easily  will  therestbegot 
rid  of.    Worms  may  now  and  then  prove  highly  dangerous  by  their 
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mirations  or  by  causing  obstruction  of  the  bowel ;  death  may  also 
occur  in  children  from  reflex  convulsions  excited  by  their  agency.  The 
progressive  anremia  due  to  certain  worms  may  prove  very  grave. 

Treatment.— 1.  If  worms  are  present  in  the  intestines,  of  course  the 
first  object  in  treatment  is  to  get  them  destroyed  or  expelled.  The 
remedies  for  these  purposes  are  named  respectively  vermicides  and 
vermifuges,  and  the  particular  agent  to  be  employed  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  parasite.  For  tape-ivorm  the  following  plan  of  treatment 
is  usually  efficacious  :— To  make  the  patient  take  only  liquids,  such  as 
milk  and  beef-tea,  for  a  day ;  then  to  administer  a  full  close  of  castor- 
oil  in  the  evening ;  and,  finally,  early  on  the  following  morning,  if  the 
oil  has  acted  well,  to  give  a  draught  containing  the  liquid  extract  of 
male  fern,  the  dose  ordered  in  the  B.P.  being  from  ))1  15  to  30.  The 
draught  may  be  made  up  with  sugar,  mucilage,  and  milk;  or  with  the 
velk  of  an  egg  and  cinnamon  water.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  clear 
out  the  bowels  so  as  to  expose  the  worm,  and  then  the  male  fern  acts 
upon  it  and  kills  it.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  follow  up  the 
draught  with  another  close  of  castor-oil,  but  generally  this  is  not 
needed,  as  the  drug  itself  acts  as  a  purgative.  Some  authorities  prefer 
"ivino;  the  extract  in  smaller  doses,  frequently  repeated;  others  employ 
the  powdered  fern.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  head  of  the  worm  is 
discharged,  each  stool  must  be  received  into  a  separate  vessel,  then  mixed 
with  water,  and  filtered  through  coarse  muslin. 

Other  anthelmintics  employed  for  the  destruction  of  tape- worm  are 
konsso,  followed  by  a  cathartic ;  kamala  powder  (3i  to  siij  in  treacle  or 
MTnp);  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  pomegranate  (|ij  in  Oj, 
boiled  down  to  Oss)  ;  powdered  arecanut ;  oil  of  turpentine  (51  to  Jss)  ; 
and  petroleum  (in.  xx  to  xxx).  If  the  worm  projects  through  the  anus, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  roll  it  gradually  round  a  piece  of  stick,  and 
thus  draw  it  out ;  or  to  apply  some  poisonous  agent  to  the  protruded 
portion. 

For  round-rcorms  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  santonin.  It  is  well  before 
administering  this  drug  to  give  an  aperient,  such  as  compound  scammony 
powder ;  ancf  to  limit  the  diet  to  liquids  for  a  clay.  Santonin  may  be 
employed  alone,  gr.  2  to  6  every  morning,  for  two  or  three  days,  mixed 
with  sugar  or  syrup,  or  in  the  form  of  the  lozenges,  or  with  gingerbread. 
It  seems  to  be  more  efficacious  when  mixed  with  castor-oil,  and  Kuchen- 
meister  advises  that  from  gr.  ij-iv  be  dissolved  in  5i  of  the  oil,  and  5! 
taken  every  hour  until  it  acts.  Other  preparations  used  containing  san- 
tonin are  an  ethereal  extract  of  santonica,  and  santonate  of  sodium. 
.Some  practitioners  rely  in  the  treatment  of  round-worm  merely  upon 
certain  purgatives,  which  act  as  vermifuges,  such  as  calomel,  jalap,  and 
scammoiiy  ;  the  compound  scammony  powder  is  a  useful  preparation  for 
this  purpose. 

Santonin  is  also  useful  internally  in  the  treatment  of  thread-worms, 
but  these  are  decidedly  most  effectually  got  rid  of  by  means  of  enemata,  of 
which  many  kinds  have  been  employed.  Any  of  the  following  will  usually 
answer  well,  namely: — Common  salt  or  other  alkaline  salts  dissolved  in 
water  or  gruel  (3i  to  Oj)  ;  santonin  with  castor-oil  ;  infusion  of  quassia; 
infusion  or  decoction  of  wormwood  ;  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  (5i 
to  Oj  of  water  or  infusion  of  quassia)  ;  olive  oil;  lime-water;  decoc- 
tion of  aloes;  decoction  of  me;  turpentine  with  gruel:  or  even  mere 
water,  if  employed  freely  for  a  few  days.  Cleanliness  is  of  great  im- 
portance.   In  some  cases  thread-worms  resist  every  kind  of  treatment. 
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The  tricocephalus  requires  no  special  treatment. 

The  anchylostomum  duodenale  may  be  treated  by  anthelmintics 
especially  santonin  and  male-fern,  aided  by  the  action  of  purgatives' 
and  enemata.  Thymol  has  also  been  specially  recommended.  Its 
effects  must  be  attended  to,  especially  the  ancomic  condition 

2.  In  all  cases  of  intestinal  worms  it  is  essential  to  look  to  the  state  of 
the  general  health,  and  to  improve  this  by  means  of  preparations  of  iron 
and  other  tonics,  with  cod-liver  oil  if  required  ;  as  well  as  by  regulation  of 
the  diet,  and  attention  to  hygienic  measures.  The  alimentary  canal  must 
also  be  attended  to,  and  the  bowels  kept  acting  freely,  so  as  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  unhealthy  mucus.  Scammony,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  castor- 
01 1  are  the  best  aperients  in  these  cases,  and  either  of  the  powders  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  magnesium 

6.  I  he  prevention  of  intestinal  worms  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance m  some  parts  of  the  world,  especially  as  regards  tape-worms 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  taking  every  "precaution  against  those 
habits  mentioned  under  the  aetiology,  by  which  the  ova  are  conveyed 
into  the  stomach,  such  as  eating  raw  or  partially  cooked  meat;  putting 
knives  into  the  mouth ;  or  drinking  impure  water.  Stools  known  to  contain 
worms  of  any  kind  or  their  ova  should  be  immediately  destroyed.  Of 
course  meat  that  is  measly  ought  on  no  account  to  be  taken  as  food.  In 
the  case  of  children,  important  prophylactic  measures  against  the 
development  of  worms  consist  in  the  maintenance  of  sound  health ;  the 
preservation  of  the  digestive  organs  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  and 
attention  to  cleanliness. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVEE  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

1.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

The  liver  is  an  organ  which  performs  many  functions  highly  important 
in  the  animal  economy.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  formation  of 
bile,  which  is  not  only  useful  for  purposes  connected  with  digestion,  but 
is  also  undoubtedly  excretory.  Consequently  biliary  derangements  have 
always  occupied  a  prominent  place,  both  with  the  profession  and  the 
public,  in  accounting  for  a  large  number  of  ailments.  The  liver  has 
also  a  glycogenic  function.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  this  organ  is 
concerned  in  certain  metabolic  processes,  ending  in  the  formation  of 
urea  and  uric  acid  ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles,  of  peptones 
or  j>tomaines  formed  during  digestion,  which  are  poisonous  if  directly 
introduced  into  the  general  circulation,  and  of  organic  poisons  introduced 
from  without.  A  variety  of  morbid  conditions  and  symptoms  are 
attributed  to  functional  derangements  of  the  liver,  not  only  associated 
with  the  alimentary  canal,  but  also  with  remote  organs,  and  with  the 
general  system,  including  lithremia.  In  the  following  summary  of  the 
clinical  phenomena  connected  with  hepatic  affections,  only  those  will 
be  referred  to  which  are  obviously  associated  with  the  liver,  and 
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which  are  met  with  more  or  less  when  this  organ  is  the  seat  of  organic 
r         !.X n  its  biliary  function  is  interfered  with  in  various  ways. 
dT£«™  ..^aZ^nneotod  with  the  hepatic  apparatus  are  re- 
*       l^Iintv  to  the  rio-ht  hypochondrium,  but  may  extend  across  the 

teSe  different  kinds  of  pain,  with  or  without  tenderness ;  or 
merel    a  sense  of  uneasiness,  fulness,  weight  and  heaviness.  Sympa- 
hetic  pains  in  the  right  shoulder  are  supposed  to  have  a  frequent  relation 
to  the  liver.    Gall-stones  are  an  important  cause  of  pain  in  the  hepatic 

Tsome  prominent  symptoms  result  from  disturbance  of  the  biliary 

functions,  the  chief  being  those  associated  with  jaundice  which  will  be 
specially  discussed.  Bile  may  also  be  secreted  «.  excess,  thus  acting  as 
an  irritant,  and  causing  bilious  diarrhoea  and  perhaps  vomiting.  It  may 
deficient  in  quantity  of  improper,  quahty,  hence  originating 
^icms  of  deranged  digestion  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

f  Obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  leads  to  mechanical  con- 
gestion of  its  tributary  veins.  The  obvious  clinical  plmnomena  which 
may  result  therefrom  are  those  indicating  gastro-mtestmal  catanh  and 
its  consequences;  hemorrhage  into  the  alimentary  canal,  giving  rise  to 
himatemesisormela3na;  ascites  ;  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  distension 
of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  after  a  time  ;  hemorrhoids  ;  and 
sometimes  congestion  of  the  female  generative  organs.  After  death  the 
retro-peritoneal  veins  are  often  found  much  enlarged  and  varicose,  and 
those  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestine 
mav  be  in  a  similar  condition  ;  while  the  spleen  and  pancreas  present 
the  usual  morbid  changes  which  result  from  long-continued  venous 
congestion.   Hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  peritoneum. 

4  If  the  liver  is  much  enlarged,  it  sometimes  originates  symptoms  by 
pressing  upon  neighbouring  structures,  such  as  the  diaphragm, 
thoracic  organs,  inferior  vena  cava,  or  duodenum. 

5  Physical  examination  of  the  liver  may  demonstrate  either  dis- 
placement; enlargement;  contraction;  alteration  in  shape  ;  changes  m 
its  physical  characters  ;  or  pulsation.    The  general  characters  of  hepatic 
enlargement  are  as  follows  :— (i.)  Its  site  corresponds  mainly  to  that  ot 
the  liver,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  chiefly  on  the  right 
side  or  there  is  a  history  of  its  having  grown  from  this  direction;  it 
floes'  not  descend  into  the  pelvis,  but  can  be  traced  within  the  margin  ot 
the  thorax,  and  appears  to  be  superficial  ;  sometimes  there  is  distinctly 
viable  fulness,  or  even  bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  right  chest, 
(ii  )  Thoucrh  the  dimensions  may  be  very  great,  yet  asarule  the  normal 
general  outline  of  the  liver  can  be  traced  more  or  less  distinctly ;  while  the 
sensations  it  yields  on  palpation  are  usually  sufficiently  characteristic, 
(iii  )  The  orcan  is  somewhat  movable  on  manipulation,  but  not  to  any 
marked  extent,    (jr.)  On  percussion  there  is  absolute  dnlness  with  coii- 
sidei-a  bio  sense  of  resistance  generally  ;  the  dulness  can  be  traced  upwards 
towards  the  chest,  and  may  have  the  curved  outline  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  liver;  it  is,  however,  influenced  by  different  degrees  of  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  (v.)  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm 
are  often  interfered  with,  especially  on  the  right  side ;  but  the  liver  is 
generally  a  little  altered  in  position  by  deep  breathing,    (vi.)  I  osture 
may  also  affect  the  situation  of  the  organ  in  some  degree,  for  it  tends  to 
be  more  prominent  and  lower  in  the  abdomen  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
erect  position. 
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a.S  iS^^SS  SEES?  prneintts  n"  Trgeme^  M  ha« 

underneath  the  margin  of  the  liver;  occasionally,  however  it  is so  n,u 
enlarged  as  to  extend  down  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum  (i )  A a n  e 
he  shape  x8  pyriform,  with  the  base  downwards  and  forward  /  i  )  The 
surface  is  generally  smooth,  and  the  enlarged  organ  ha7in  the  Jeat 
majority  of  cases  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  ffel,  hut  i?may  be  irWat 
and  firm  or  yields  the  peculiar  sensation  of  gall-stones.  \fv  )  Almo 
always  the  tumour  is  very  movable  from  side  to  side,  turning  out  fixed 

Sin  ootid!8  S6  1WeV  6Vena  chaD»e  of  P«stu- 

position  considerably.    Now  and  then  it  is  fixed  by  adhesions 


II.  GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

rTheraPfStiC  ^oups.-It  is  probable  that  many  drugs  act  upon 
the  liver  m  different  ways,  in  relation  to  the  several  functions  which  it 
110W  known  to  possess.    From  a  therapeutic  point  of  view   it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  entire  hepatic  apparatus,  and 
the  agents  may  be  practically  arranged  under  the  following  groups  — 

1.  CJwlagogues.— These  constitute  a  familiar  class  of  agents,  the  general 
purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  the  flow  of  bile,  and  to  increase  its  quantity 
m  the  stools.  The  well-known  experiments  of  Prof.  Rutherford  served  to 
clear  away  much  that  was  traditional  on  this  subject,  and  gave  us  more 
definite  knowledge,  while  they  added  many  new  remedies  to  the  list 
Cholagogues  are  now  recognized  under  two  distinct  sub-divisions,  as 
lollows  :— a.  Jnalirect  cholagogues  or  Bile-expellents.    These  merely  excite 
muscular  movements  by  which  bile  already  formed  is  expelled  from  the 
gall-bladder  and  ducts  into  the  intestines,  along  with  any  mucus  present  • 
or  by  which  it  is  driven  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  discharged 
with  the  evacuations  before  it  can  be  re-absorbed.    In  this  way  the 
biliary  function  is  indirectly  promoted.  They  include  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  credited  with  an  action 
upon  the  liver,  especially  blue-pill,  grey-powder,  and  calomel:  as  well 
as  various  active  cathartics,    b.  Direct  cholagogues  or  Hepatic  stimulants. 
As  the  terms  indicate,  agents  belonging  to  this  sub-division  directly 
stimulate  the  biliary  function  of  the  liver,  thus  increasing  the  amount 
ot  bile  actually  produced.    Some  of  them  are  more  or  less  powerful 
purgatives,  but  others  have  no  action  of  this  kind.    The  most  efficient 
direct  cholagogues  are  resin  of  podophyllum,  if  the  dose  be  not  too  large  : 
aloes,  jalap,  and  colocynth ;  colchicum ;  ipecacuanha;  diluted  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid;  perch  loride  of  mercury,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
calomel;  certain  alkaline  salts,  namely,  sulphate  of  sodium  or  potassium, 
phosphate  of  sodium  or  ammonium,  benzoate  of  sodium  or  ammonium, 
and  salicylate  of  sodium;  and  dry  extract  of  enonymus,  commonly 
known  as  euonymin.    Among  the  less  powerful  hepatic  stimulants  are 
rhubarb,  which  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose ;  guaiacum  resin;  ami 
hydrastis,  used  in  the  form  of  liquid  extract  or  tincture.     Oilier  n, 
official  remedies  were    found   efficacious  by  Rutherford,  ami  are  still 
employed,  such  as  sanguinarin,  juglandin,  inulin,  and  iridin.    At  the 
bottom  of  the  list  stand  croton  nil,  tartarated  soda,  senna,  scammony, 
and  taraxacum,  I  he  drug  last-mentioned  not  having  maintained  its 
reputation  for  acting  upon  the  liver  as  a  cholagogue.  except  to  a  very 
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slight  decree.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  purified  ox-gall  is  some- 
time used  as  a  substitute  for  bile,  when  this  secretion  is  deficient.  _ 

2.  Anti-cholagogues. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  drugs  diminish 
the  secretion  of  bile.  The  most  striking  of  these  arc  opium  and 
morphine ;  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  intestinal  irritants.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  any  agents  can  ever  be  definitely  used  for  this 
pnrpose  in  actual  treatment. 

3.  Porta!  Depletants. — The  state  of  the  portal  circulation  has  an 
important  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  in  certain  cases 
ir  is  desirable  to  administer  remedies  which  have  what  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  depletant  effect  upon  this  circulation.  They  include 
mainly  saline  aperients,  and  other  more  powerful  purgatives  of  a 
livtlrao-o<rue  character,  which  drain  more  or  less  watery  fluid  from  the 
vessels  contributing  to  form  the  portal  vein.  Under  certain  circum- 
s unices  the  practice  is  recommended  of  applying  leeches  around  the 
anus,  on  the  supposition  that  this  measure  directly  relieves  the  portal 
circulation.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  also  that  Dr.  George  Harley 
has  advocated  certain  operative  procedures  in  relation  to  the  liver, 
namelv.  "  hepatic  phlebotomy,"  blood  being  drawn  directly  from  the 
oro-an  by  means  of  a  small  trochar  and  cannula ;  and  "  puncturing  the 
liver  capsule;'"  with  the  view  of  allowing  fluids  to  escape,  and  relieving 
tension  of  the  liver  substance.  Cases  in  which  such  measures  would 
be  indicated  or  permissible  must  be  very  rare  and  exceptional. 

4r.  Hepatic  Alteratives. — Under  this  head  may  be  included  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  drugs,  which  are  believed  to  affect  the  metabolic  or 
other  functions  of  the  liver,  besides  the  biliary,  though  how  far  most  of 
them  are  really  useful  for  this  purpose  is  very  doubtful.  Chloride  of 
ammonium  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  is  said  to  increase  the 
amount  of  urea  formed,  as  well  as  to  act  as  a  hepatic  stimulant;  while 
it  influences  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  ducts.  Without  discussing  their  action,  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
farther  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  iron,  as  probably  promoting 
the  metabolic  function  of  the  liver.  With  regard  to  its  glycogenic 
function,  this  will  be  more  conveniently  discussed  in  relation  to 
diabetes. 

II.  Auxiliary  Therapeutic  Agents. — Without  entering  into  any 
details  at  present,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  diet,  drink,  exercise, 
fresh  air.  and  change  of  climate  are  among  the  most  important  general 
matters  that  require  attention  in  dealing  with  affections  of  the  hepatic 
system.  The  habits  of  life  often  demand  a  complete  change.  It  is 
obviously  desirable  in  all  cases  to  keep  the  alimentary  canal  in  as  normal 
a  state  as  possible.  Promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
materially  helps  the  hepatic  functions.  Constitutional  treatment  is  of 
essential  service  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver;  and  alteratives  may 
be  usefnl  under  other  circumstances.  Operative  measures  are  called 
for  in  certain  cases  ;  and  in  this  connection  hydatid  disease  and  gall- 
stones must  be  particularly  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

ON  HEPATIC  SYMPTOMS. 

I.  HEPATALGIA. 

The  occurrence  of  intermittent  attacks  of  severe  pain  deep  in  the  region 
of  the  liver  has  been  attributed  to  a  simple  neuralgia  in  some  instances. 
Dr.  Allbutt  recognizes  hepatalgia,  but  regards  it  "  as  a  pain  aroused  by 
the  coincidence  of  an  impressionable  or  neurotic  habit,  with  the  presence 
of  gall-stones  at  rest  in  the  bladder."  This  affection  is  but  a  part  of  a 
general  nervous  condition,  attended  with  similar  pains  in  other  parts,  as 
well  as  with  deep  mental  depression.  The  attacks  are  not  accompanied 
with  vomiting,  but  it  is  said  that  there  may  be  jaundice.  The  main 
difficulty  in  diagnosis  lies  in  separating  the  pain  of  simple  hepatalgia 
from  that  due  to  gall-stones. 

II.  JAUNDICE— ICTERUS. 

Jaundice  is  one  of  those  symptoms  which  has  been  dignified  by  beiug 
described  as  a  special  disease.  Essentially  it  merely  signifies  the  peculiar 
discoloration  of  the  skin  and  other  structures  which  is  observed  when 
the  bile-pigments  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — Cases  of  jaundice  have  long  been  divided 
into  : — 1.  Those  in  which  there  is  a  mechanical  obstruction  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  bile  through  the  ducts — Obstructive  jaundice.  2.  Those 
in  which  no  such  obstruction  exists — Non-obstructive  jaundice. 

1.  Obstructive  jaundice. — This  may  be  due  to: — (i.)  Impaction  of  some 
foreign  material  in  the  hepatic  or  common  bile-duct,  namely,  a  gall-stone ; 
thickened  or  gritty  bile ;  inspissated  mucus ;  rarely  parasites,  either 
formed  in  the  liver  or  its  duct  (distoma  hepaticum*  and  hydatids),  or 
having  entered  from  the  intestine  {round-worm)  ;  very  rarely  fruit- 
stones  or  other  bodies  which  have  passed  into  the  duct  from  the  bowel, 
(ii.)  Catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct,  or  of  the  duodenum 
about  the  orifice,  causing  narrowing  of  its  canal — catarrhal  jaundice. 
(iii.)  Organic  clianges  in  the  walls  of  the  duct  or  at  the  orifice,  leading 
to  more  or  less  stricture,  or  even  to  complete  obliteration,  namely, 
congenital  constriction  or  closure  ;  thickening  of  the  walls  from  inflam- 
matory changes  ;  perihepatitis  ;  or  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  either  in 
the  duct  or  duodenum,  (iv.)  Pressure  upon  the  duct,  invasion  of  it* 
canal,  or  closure  of  its  opening,  by  tumours  or  growths,  especially  by  pro- 
jecting growths  from  the  liver;  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  Assure ; 
or  pancreatic  disease  implicating  the  duodenum :  rarely  by  a  pyloric 
tumour;   growths  in  or  behind  the  peritoneum;   hepatic  aneurism: 

*  The  distoma  hepaticum  or  liver-fluJce  is  a  small  trematode  worm,  often  found  in 
sheep,  very  rarely  in  the  human  being,  occupying  cither  the  gall-bladder  or  bile- 
duels.  It  is  of  a  flattened,  elongated,  oval  form;  soft;  and  brownish  or  yellowish  in 
colour. 
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fa-cat  accumulation  in  the  colon;  uterine  and  ovarian  enlargements, 
including  pregnancy  ;  or  a  renal  tumour  or  displaced  kidney. 

As  regards'  its  pathology,  obstructive  jaundice  is  now  generally 
re^arded°as  being  due  to  excessive  absorption  of  bile  by  the  veins  and 
I  lymphatics  of  the  ducts,  after  its  formation.  Such  absorption  is  always 
<roiu°-  on  normally,  but  the  bile  thus  taken  up  is  speedily  changed  in 
connection  with  the  nutritive  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
system.  When  there  is  any  obstruction  to  its  escape,  the  intensity 
of  the  jaundice  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
biliary  secretiou  is  formed,  and  to  the  slowness  of  its  decomposition  in 
the  blood. 

2.  Non-obstructive  jaundice. — The  conditions  under  which  this  variety 
I  supposed  to  occur  are :— (i.)  In  certain  specific  fevers,  namely, 
yellow,  remittent,  intermittent,  and  relapsing  fevers  ;  very  rarely  in 
tvphns,  typhoid,  or  scarlatina,  (ii.)  In  certain  forms  of  blood-poisoning, 
especially  in  connection  with  pyaemia ;  snake-bite;  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus, mercury,  copper,  or  antimony;  and  inhalation  of  chloroform  or 
ether.  (iii.)  In  acute  or  chronic  atrophy  of  the  liver ;  or  after  destruc- 
tion of  its  tissue  from  any  cause,  (iv.)  In  cases  of  marked  congestion  of 
the  liver,  (v.)  From  disturbed  innervation,  especially  as  a  consequence  of 
sudden  intense  mental  emotion,  (vi.)  When  the  blood  is  insufficiently 
aerated,  as  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  new-born  infants,  or  as  the  result  of 
overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation,  (vii.)  Where  bile  is  formed  in  great 
(viii.)  In  cases  of  habitual  or  long-continued  constipation, 
fix.)  In  certain  states  of  the  portal  circulation,  as  when  the  veins 
contain  abundant  piginent-granules  ;  or  when  they  are  unusually  empty 
after  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  classed  under  the  head 
of  non-obstructive  jaundice  are  really  due,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to  an 
obstructive  condition,  arising  from  pressure  upon  the  smaller  ducts  within 
the  liver;  from  catarrh  of  the  main  ducts;  or  from  the  formation  of 
plugs  of  mucus.  The  chief  views  suggested  as  to  the  pathology  of  the 
different  forms  of  actual  non-obstructive  jaundice  are  that  it  is  depen- 
dent upon  : — 1.  Suppression  of  secretion.  2.  Increased  absorption,  so  that 
more  bile  enters  the  blood  than  can  undergo  decomposition,  either  from 
excessive  secretion ;  undue  retention  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  owing  to 
constipation  ;  or  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  portal  vessels.  3.  Impaired 
or  delayed  metamorphosis  of  the  bile-elements  in  the  blood,  some  being  of 
opinion  that  the  bile-acids  are  converted  in  this  fluid  into  bile-pigments, 
owing  to  imperfect  oxidation.  4.  Changes  in  the  blood  itself .  According 
to  one  theory  haematine  is  directly  converted  into  bile-pigments. 
Another  view  is  that  in  some  cases  the  red  corpuscles  are  destroyed 
by  a  poison,  and  haemoglobin  liberated.  This  is  conveyed  to  the  liver, 
and  increases  the  quantity  of  bilirubin,  which  is  out  of  proportion  to 
tlie  bile-acids.  The  bile  soon  becomes  thick,  viscid,  and  tenacious  ;  and 
the  pressure  in  the  ducts  is  thus  increased,  the  bile  is  absorbed,  and 
jaundice  results.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
in  producing  jaundice,  it  is  presumed  that  disturbance  of  this  system 
may  affect  the  activity  of  the  secretion  ;  the  condition  of  the  portal  cir- 
cnlation  ;  or  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the  blood. 

Jaundice  has  been  divided  into  hepatogenous  and  hematogenous,  but 
the  distinction  is  in  many  instances  by-no-means  definite.  Speaking 
generally,  obstructive  jaundice  is  hepatogenous,  while  non-obstructive 
is  hsematogenous. 
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Epidemic  jaundice  is  a  variety  which  demands  brief  separate  notice 
it  occurs  under  different  circumstances,  and  several  outbreaks  have  been 
recently  reported.  Its  real  nature  and  causation  have  been  much  dis 
puted,  and  some  writers  have  attributed  it  to  influenza,  Jaundice  is  a 
prominent  symptom  in  the  epidemi cs  of  Weil's  disease.  Probably  in  all 
eases  where  it  assumes  an  epidemic  form,  the  jaundice  itself  is  due  to 
obstruction  ot  the  duct,  either  as  the  result  of  catarrh,  or  by  a  pi  no-  0f 
inspissated  mucus.  5 

Jaundice  occurs  sometimes  in  new-born  infants— icterus  neonate 
Phis  form  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  some  temporary  obstruction 
of  the  bile-duct.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  probably  during  the 
first  few  days  of  extra-uterine  life  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  bile 
is  secreted,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  Other  views  are  that  diminished 
pressure  m  the  portal  vessels  favours  absorption  from  bile-capillaries  • 
that  some  of  the  portal  blood  containing  bile  flows  through  the  ductus 
venosus  into  the  systemic  circulation  ;  or  that  the  jaundice  is  due  to 
destruction  of  large  numbers  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  In  excep- 
tional cases  deep  and  persistent  jaundice  results  from  congenital 
stenosis  or  even  entire  absence  of  the  main  bile-duct,  and'  these 
eases  soon  terminate  fatally.  It  may  also  be  due  to  syphilitic 
hepatitis;  or  to  septic  poisoning  associated  with  phlebitis'  of  the 
umbilical  veins. 

Jaundice  is  by-no-means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  even  grave 
organic  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  and  in  such  cases,  when  it  is  marked, 
it  is  generally  owing  to  some  projection  from  this  organ  interfering  with 
the  main  duct ;  or  to  the  glands  in  the  portal  fissure  being  involved.  It- 
may,  however,  be  due  to  destruction  of  the  hepatic  tissue  ;  or  to  the 
ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  being  obstructed  by  some  direct  presl 
sure  upon  them,  or  by  distended  vessels. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  marked  jaundice  not  only  are  the  skin 
and  conjunctivas  more  or  less  stained  with  bile-pigment,  but  likewise 
most  of  the  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  as  well  as  morbid 
exudations  and  effusions.  In  the  skin  the  pigment  accumulates  chiefly 
in  the  rete  mucosum,  at  the  same  time  involving  the  sweat-glands  con- 
siderably. The  nerve-tissues  are  but  slightly  affected  ;  and  the  mucous 
membranes  generally,  with  their  secretion,  still  less.  The  bile-pigments 
are  found  in  the  clot  and  serum  of  the  blood,  but  not  the  bile-acids  :  m 
prolonged  cases  coagulation  is  imperfect,  and  the  corpuscles  are  altered 
in  their  characters  ;  while  not  uncommonly  extravasations  of  blood  are 
found.  In  eases  of  obstructive  jaundice  the  liver  itself  becomes  at  firsi 
enlarged  uniformly,  without  any  alteration  in  shape,  and  mottled  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  yellow  tint,  or  in  some  cases  it  presents  an  olive- 
green  colour;  its  ducts  are  distended;  and  in  time  numerous  particles 
of  pigment  collect  in  the  hepatic  cells.  Should  the  obstruction  impli- 
cate the  common  duct,  the  gall-bladder  will  be  distended.  If  the- 
obstruction  is  persistent,  the  liver  undergoes  degeneration,  becoming 
atrophied,  very  dark  or  sometimes  almost  black,  and  softened,  many 
of  its  cells  being  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  granular  detritus,  which  is- 
visible  under  the  microscope.  The  kidneys  are  also  much,  changed  in 
prolonged  eases  of  obstructive  jaundice,  being  deeply  coloured,  their 
tubules  containing  a  black  or  brown  deposit,  and  the  epithelium  cells 
presenting  granules  of  pigment,  or  ultimately  breaking  down  and  under- 
going destruction.  These  changes  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  have  hern 
attributed  more  especially  to  the  action  of  the  bile-salts. 
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Symptoms.  — The  most  obvious;  clinical  phenomena,  associated  with 
jaundice  are  those  derived  from  the  external  discoloration  ;  the  characters 
of  the  urine;  and  the  consequences  of  absence  of  bile  from  the  alimentary 
,  :  ial.  Usually  the  earliest  signs  are  afforded  by  the  urine  ;  next  by  the 
conjunctiva1;  and  lastly  by  the  "skin.  The  conjunctiva;  are  more  or 
less  deeply  tinned  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  skin  may  present  a  variety 
of  tints,  from  a  faint  yellow  to  a  brownish-  or  blackish-green.  The 
colour  is  deepest  where  the  epidermis  is  thin  ;  and  varies  with  age,  com- 
plexion, amount  of  tat.  and  other  circumstances.  If  the  lips  or  gums 
are  pressed,  so  as  to  expel  the  blood,  a  yellowish  hue  is  often  observed. 
The  mine  exhibits  a  colour  ranging  from  a  light  saffron-yellow  to  one 
resembling  mahogany  or  porter  ;  on  standing  it  usually  becomes 
greenish.  Its  froth  is  yellow  ;  and 'it  will  tinge  white  linen  or  blotting- 
paper  dipped  into  it.  while  it  often  stains  the  under-clothing.  Chemical 
examination  is  most  important,  as  indicating  the  presence  of  bile- 
Tigrnents ;  and,  as  some  believe,  of  bile-acids.  The  former  are  usually 
tested  for  by  nitric  acid  ;  the  latter  by  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar.  (See 
Examination  of  Urine.)  Dr.  George  Harley  affirms  that  the  bile-acids 
are  only  present  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice,  and  not  in 
that  due  to  suppression  of  secretion  :  also  that  they  may  disappear  in 
prolonged  cases  of  the  former  variety,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
hepatic  tissue.  This  statement  is,  however,  not  confirmed  by  other 
authorities.  Another  important  character  presented  by  the  urine  is 
that  it  often  contains  leucine  and  tyrosine,  crystals  of  which  may  be 
seen  under  the  microscope,  after  careful  evaporation  of  some  of  the 
excretion  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  In  some  cases  the  quantity  of  urine 
is  oelow  the  normal  at  first ;  the  reaction  is  acid  ;  the  i^roportion  of  urea 
and  uric  acid  varies,  and  these  constituents  may  be  in  excess.  In  pro- 
longed cases  of  jaundice  sugar  sometimes  appears.  Renal  epithelium 
•or  casts  tinged  with  biliary  colouring  matters  are  occasionally  observed. 

When  the  bile  does  not  reach  the  intestines,  the  consequences  are 
constipation,  with  unhealthy  stools,  these  being  deficient  in  colouring- 
matters,  often  pale  drab  or  clay-coloured,  dry,  and  offensive,  also  con- 
taining excess  of  fat;  and  the  formation  of  much  foul  gas  from  decom- 
position of  the  intestinal  contents,  with  consequent  flatulence  and  the 
passage  of  foetid  flatus.  Some  bile  may,  however,  gain  access  into  the 
bowel,  and  the  fasces  be  therefore  more  or  less  coloured,  even  in  cases  of 
obstructive  jaundice.  Occasionally  diarrhoea  is  observed  from  time  to 
time;  or  dysenteric  symptoms  set  in.  There  is  usually  a  disinclination 
for  food,  especially  for  fatty  matters  ;  and  eructations  are  common, 
which  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

Evidence  is  often  afforded  of  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  sweat,  milk, 
saliva,  and  tears.  From  the  accumulation  of  bile-acids  in  the  blood 
result  not  uncommonly  cutaneous  itching,  which  may  be  very  distress- 
ing: slowness  of  the  heart's  action  and  pulse,  which  may  fall  to  50,  40, 
30,  or  even  20  per  minute  ;  and  sensations  of  languor,  depression,  debility, 
Jowness  of  spirits,  incapacity  for  exertion,  irritability,  and  drowsiness. 
The  symptoms  last-mentioned  are  also  partly  due  to  the  wasting  and 
impaired  nutrition  which  usually  soon  become  apparent,  in  prolonged 
cases  being  very  marked.  In  some  instances  urticaria,  lichen,  boils, 
•carbuncles,  or  petechias  are  observed.  Yellow  vision  {xanthopsy)  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon  in  jaundice,  and  its  cause  is  very  uncertain. 

•Jaundice,  especially  the  non-obstructive  variety,  may  be  accompanied 
*vith  symptoms  of  the  "typhoid  state;"   with   prominent  nervous 
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phenomena  as  delirium,  convulsions,  or  coma ;  or  with  petechia  and 
dangerous  haemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  stomach  and  bowels 
ending  speedily  m  c\e&th— pernicious  jaundice.  These  phenomena  arl 
however,  often  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice 
lhey  have  been  attributed  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  M 
bile-elements,  especially  the  colouring  matters  and  the  bile-salts  of 
cholestcrin,  of  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  bile-acids 
or  their  formative  elements,  or  of  some  noxious  substance  formed  in 
the  cells  of  the  liver—  clwlcemia ;  of  toxic  materials  which  normally 
are  converted  into  bile— acholiu ;  or  of  substances  resulting  from 
imperfect  metabolism,  intermediate  deleterious  products  being  formed 
instead  of  urea  and  other  compounds  which  are  capable  of  being 
excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Interference  with  the  destructive  power 
which  the  liver  normally  exercises  upon  peptones  and  ptomaines  mil 
also  have  more  or  less  influence.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  £>rave 
symptoms  just  mentioned  are  independent  of  the  liver,  and  result  either 
from  some  general  morbid  state,  or  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
kidneys,  which  leads  to  blood-poisoning.  The  structural  condition  of 
these  organs,  and  their  functional  activity,  are  important  factors  as 
regards  the  danger  of  cases  of  jaundice.  If  they  fail  in  excreting  a 
clue  proportion  of  the  biliary  salts  and  colouring  matters,  or  if  their 
secreting  cells  become  destroyed,  the  outlook  becomes  very  grave. 

Physical  examination  will  probably  iu  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice 
reveal  in  a  short  time  enlargement  of  the  liver,  not  marked,  and  quite 
regular  in  outline.  If  the  common  duct  is  obstructed,  the  gall-bladder 
may  also  present  a  fluctuating  swelling.  In  prolonged  cases  the  liver 
may  ultimately  exhibit  the  physical  signs  characteristic  of  atrophy 

The  course,  duration,  and  intensity  of  jaundice  vary  g'reatly  according 
to  its  cause.  It  may  be  merely  a  slight  temporary  disturbance;  an 
acute  condition  of  a  pronounced  character,  which  may  prove  very 
dangerous  or  even  fatal ;  or  a  chronic  and  permanent  disorder,  which 
in  some  cases  becomes  extreme. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  matter  in  diagnosis  is  to  be  certain  that 
jaundice  is  present,  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  might  possibly  be 
simulated  by  the  tint  associated  with  chlorosis  or  pernicious  anaemia; 
by  the  cachexia  of  chronic  lead-poisoning,  malaria,  or  cancer;  by  the 
pigmentation  of  Addison's  disease ;  or  by  bronzing  from  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  conjunctivae  and  urine  should  always  be  particularly 
examined.  The  yellowness  due  to  a  collection  of  fat  under  the  con- 
junctiva may,  however,  be  mistaken  for  that  of  jaundice.  Pigments 
also  sometimes  form  in  the  urine,  which  render  it  very  dark  ;  and  now 
and  then  malingerers  purposely  stain  the  skin,  and  add  colouring  matter 
to  the  urine. 

It  may  be  diflicult  to  determine  whether  jaundice  is  of  the  obstnn 
or  non-obstructive  variety,  but  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  particular  causes, 
may  be  generally  recognized: — I.  By  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs;  and  the  collateral  symptoms.  2.  By  the  discoloration  being 
less  marked.  3.  By  the  presence  of  more  or  less  bile  in  the  stools. 
4.  By  examination  of  the  urine.  According  to  Dr.  George  Harley,  this 
gives  indications  of  the  presence  of  bile-acids  only  in  the  obstructive 
form  of  jaundice  ;  in  the  non-obstructive  variety  it  often  yields  leucine 
and  tyrosine. 

The  precise  cause  of  obstructive  jaundice  is  determined  by  : — 1.  The 
age,  sex,  habits,  and  general  history  of  the  patient.  2.  The  past  ami 
present  symptoms,  both  local  and  general.    3.  The  rapidity  with  which 
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the  iaundice  Las  set  in  ;  and  its  intensity.  4.  Careful  physical  examination 
of  the  abdomen.  5.  The  course  and  progress  of  the  case;  and  the 
effects  of  treatment.  Intelligent  attention  to  these  points  will  generally 
lead  to  a  oorred  opinion.  The  more  rare  causes  can  only  be  made  out 
Ly  exclusion,  and  are  often  merely  guessed  at.  The  fact  of  the  gall- 
bladder beincr  enlarged  or  not  will,  as  a  rule,  show  whether  any  obstruc- 
tion involves^ the  common  bile-duct  or  the  hepatic  duct  respectively. 

Prognosis— In  most  cases  the  prognosis  of  jaundice  depends  rather 
upon  the  morbid  condition  with  which  it  is  associated,  than  upon  this 
particular  symptom.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  non- 
obstructive jaundice  is  much  the  more  grave.  Typhoid  and  low  nervous 
symptoms  are  highly  dangerous ;  as  also  are  haemorrhages,  and  signs  of 
interference  with  the  renal  secretion.  In  obstructive  cases  not  only  will 
the  prognosis  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  jaundice,  but  further  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  comes  on;  its  intensity;  and  its  mode  of  pro- 
d-ess. '  In  every  case  a  cautious  prognosis  should  be  given,  as  it  is 
never  certain  how  matters  may  turn  out,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  when  jaundice  sets  in  rapidly,  and  becomes  speedily  intense. 
Catarrhal  jaundice  generally  soon  disappears,  but  it  may  continue  for 
some  time.  Of  course  when  this  symptom  is  due  to  obstructive  organic 
disease,  especially  cancer,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  its  removal ;  but  it 
is  astonishing  to  what  an  extreme  degree  the  discoloration  may  attain 
in  some  instances,  without  any  proportionate  general  disturbance  _  to- 
support  the  idea  that  bile  acts  as  a  poison.  Jaundice  in  connection 
with  pregnancy  is  considered  to  be  highly  dangerous. 

Treatment. — In  general  terms  the  management  of  cases  of  jaundice 
may  be  summed  up  thus:— 1.  To  treat  the  condition  upon  which  it 
depends ;  and  to  remove  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile,  if  prac- 
ticable.   2.  To  promote  secretion  or  discharge  of  bile,  if  necessary,  by 
.suitable  cholagogues ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  limit  its  formation. 
3.    To  attend  carefully  to  the  diet,  especially  avoiding  fatty  and  oily 
substances,  as  well  as  much  starch,  sugar,  or  alcoholic  stimulants.  4.  To 
treat  the  symptoms  due  to  the  absence  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
especially  constipation  and  flatulence  ;  or  to  supply  a  substitute  for  this 
.secretion,  in  the  form  of  purified  ox-gall.    5.  To  promote  the  renal  and 
cutaneous  excretions.  6.  To  attend  to  the  general  condition,  giving  quinine, 
iron,  and  other  tonics,  as  well  as  adopting  hygienic  measures  for  improv- 
ing the  health,  in  chronic  cases  ;  treating  adynamic  symptoms  by  stimu- 
lants ;  combating  low  nervous  symptoms  by  encouraging  free  elimination 
by  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin ;  and  checking  haemorrhages  by  astrin- 
gents.   Intestinal  irrigation  has  been  specially  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  catarrhal  jaundice.    In  certain  cases  of  permanent  ob- 
struction, an  opening  may  be  made  into  the  gall-bladder.  The  irritation 
of  the  skin  associated  with  jaundice  may  demand  measures  for  its 
relief;   alkalies  with  opiates  or  morphine   internally,  or  the  latter 
administered  hypodermically,  and  warm  or  alkaline  baths,  are  most 
serviceable  for  this  purpose.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  colour 
of  jaundice  remains  for  a  time  after  any  cause  of  obstruction  has  been 
got  rid  of  ;  and  if  this  has  been  effected,  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue 
farther  active  measures.    The  elimination  of  the  bile  from  the  system 
may  be  promoted  by  occasional  alkaline  baths,  aperients,  and  certain 
mineral  waters ;  while  convalescence  is  hastened  by  attention  to  hygienic 
and  other  measures  which  tend  to  improve  the  general  health. 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

CONGESTION  OR  HYPEREMIA.  OP  THE  LIVER. 

mtiologj.— Active  congestion  of  the  liver  occurs  to  some  degree  dntinJ 
every  period  of  digestion.    It  may  also  be  associated  with  local  injury 
morbid  deposits  m  the  liver;  or  the  early  stage  of  inflammation.    As  a 
defamte  morbid  condition  it  is  met  with  :— 1.  In  consequence  of  errors  in 
^particularly  m  persons  who  take  but  little  exercise,  especially 
habitual  excess  m  eating,  or  i  ml  ulgence  in  rich  articles  of  food  ;  and  abuse 
of  alcohol  or  hot  condiments.    2.  As  the  result  of  continued  exposure  to 
excessive  heat  in  tropical  climates ;  or  of  a  sudden  chill  while  heated 
■d.  In  connection  with  malarial,  yellow,  relapsing,  and  other  fevers 
4.  As  a  mcanous  condition,  taking  the  place  of  menstruation;  or,  it  is 
said,  ot  habitual  discharges,  such  as  bleeding  from  piles. 

Mechanical  congestion  affecting  the  liver  is  generally- due  to  some 
condition  of  the  heart  or  lungs  which  interferes  with  the  oeneral  venous 
circulation  ;  very  rarely  to  local  obstruction  of  the  hepatic  vein  or  termina- 
1  ion  ot  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Portal  sluggishness  or  congestion  is  also 
said  to  follow  habitual  constipation. 

Anatomical  Characters.— It  is  only  the  mechanical  form  of  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  that  is  generally  seen  after  death.    The  organ  is 
enlarged  more  or  less,  quite  uniformly,  its  surface  being  smooth,  and  its 
capsule  perhaps  stretched.    It  often  feels  unusually  firm.    On  section  an 
excessive  quantity  of  blood  flows  ;  the  colour  of  the  surface  is  unusually 
dark,  sometimes  even  purple;  and  the  vessels  appear  abnormally  filled,  be- 
coming m  time  permanently  dilated.    The  dark  colour  is  rarely  uniform, 
but  is  evident  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  intralobular  branches  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  constituting  the  so-called  hepatic  congestion.  Portal 
congestion  is  the  term  employed  when  the  vessels  at  the  circumference 
of,  and  between  the  lobules,  are  most  distended,  but  this  is  rarely  seen. 
The  ultimate  effects  of  long-continued  mechanical  congestion  will  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  allusion  may  be  made  here 
to   what  is  termed  the  nutmeg  liter,  which  has  been  thus  named 
because  a  section  of  the  organ  presents  a  variegated  appearance,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  nutmeg,  there  being  a  mixture  of  red,  white,  and 
yellow  tints.    It  is  observed  after  congestion  from  cardiac  obstruction 
has  lasted  for  some  time,  and  depends  essentially  on  the  following 
pathological  changes.    The  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  are  distended 
and  over-loaded,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  well-defined;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lobules,  corresponding  to  the  portal  branches,  is  ansemic, 
and  becomes  the  seat  of  fatty  changes,  being  consequently  pale  and 
opaque;  while  the  bile  is  stagnant  in  many  of  the  smaller  bile-ducts, 
which  accounts  for  the  yellow  tint. 

Symptoms. — Locally  hepatic  congestion  lends  to  produce  a  sense  of 
uncomfortable  tension,  fulness,  and  weight  over  the  liver,  especially  after 
meals,  and  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  left  side;  sometimes  there  is  a, 
little  tenderness.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  right  shoulder.  ,Sliu'ht  jaun- 
dice is  often  present,  but  the  stools  contain  bile.  The  spleen  may  become 
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enlarged  in  cases  of  marked  and  persistent  mechanical  congestion.  Com- 
monly the  alimentary  canal  is  deranged,  as  evidenced  by  impaired 
appetite,  thickly  furred  tongue,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and  flatulence  ; 
but  these  symptoms  are  often  the  result  of  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
originates  the  hepatic  congestion,  though  they  may  be  partly  due  to 
deficiency  or  unhealthy  quality  of  the  bile.  Some  degree  of  general  dis- 
turbance often  accompanies  congestion  of  the  liver.  The  urine  is  fre- 
quently deficient  and  concentrated,  depositing  abundant  urates  ;  it  also 
commonly  contains  biliary  pigments. 

The  physical  signs  of  congested  liver  are  moderate  enlargement,  liable  to 
some  variation  ;  regularity  and  uniformity  in  sbape  and  outline;  with  fre- 
quently somewhat  increased  firmness  of  the  organ.  In  certain  cases  of 
great  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  more  or 
less  marked  hepatic  pulsation  is  felt  or  even  seen,  clue  to  regurgitation  of 
blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  hepatic  vein  and  its  tributaries, 
which  may  be  considerably  dilated. 

Treatment. — For  active  hepatic  congestion  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
are  to  remove  its  exciting  cause,  an  emetic  being  useful  if  it  is  due  to 
irritating  articles  of  food ;  to  restrict  the  diet  to  small  quantities  of  beef- 
tea,  milk,  and  such  articles ;  to  apply  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  or 
sinapisms  over  the  hepatic  region,  to  dry-cup  freely,  or  in  some  cases 
even  to  remove  a  little  blood  by  leeching  or  cupping  this  region,  or  by 
applying  a  few  leeches  around  the  anus  ;  and  to  give  a  dose  of  calomel 
or  blue-pill,  followed  by  a  saline  aperient,  such  as  citrate  of  magnesium, 
sulphate  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  or  cream  of 
tartar.  After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  alkalies  with  bitter 
infusions  are  useful,  as  well  as  alkaline  and  saline  mineral  waters.  Sub- 
sequently the  principles  of  treatment  must  be  similar  to  those  to  be 
described  hereafter  as  applicable  to  chronic  hepatic  diseases.  These 
must  also  be  followed  in  the  management  of  cases  of  mechanical  con- 
gestion- Probably  in  some  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver  Dr.  George 
Harley  would  advocate  hepatic  phlebotomy,  or  puncturino-  the  liver 
capsule. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OE  THE  LIVER. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  liver  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  expression.  It 
wi'l  be  expedient  to  describe  separately  the  more  important  forms  of 
disease  which  may  be  included  under  this  term ;  and  then  to  discuss 
•-"•m  r  ally  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  Before  proceeding 
to  their  consideration,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
an  acute  interstitial  hepatitis  has  been  specially  described  by  Klein  in 
Bcarlatina,  which  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  relation  to  that  disease 
•  miliar  changes  may  be  associated  with  other  specific  fevers.  Dr. 
Michel]  Clarke  has  also  described  an  acute  difuse  cirrhosis  in  children 
with  rapid  destruction  of  the  liver  cells,  and  widely  spread  endarteritis' 
with  proliferation  of  the  endothelium,  which  he  considers  is  partlv  the 
cause  of  the  cell-destruction.  P      7  6 
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I.  SUPPURATIVE  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  LIVER— HEPATIC 
ABSCESS— SUPPURATIVE  PYLE-PHLEBIT I S . 

2Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  usual  form  of  acute  inflammation  of 
tlie  liver-tissue  is  that  which  ends  in  suppuration,  and  even  this  is  rare, 
except  in  tropical  climates.  The  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  met  w  ith  in 
this  country  occur  principally  among  sailors  and  others  who  have  come 
from  these  regions.  Murchison  distinguished  two  forms  of  hepatic 
abscess,  the  tropical  and  the  pycemic,  the  latter  occurring  in  temperate 
climates. 

The  causes  of  acute  hepatic  inflammation  leading  to  abscess  may  be 
stated  generally  as  follows: — 1.  Occasionally  direct  injury  to  the  liver 
itself,  or  over  the  hepatic  region.  2.  Convection  of  septic  emboli  or 
other  products,  containing  micro-organisms,  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  either  internal  or  external,  in  connection  with  wouuds,  operations, 
abscesses,  ulceration,  or  gangrene.  Hepatic  abscess  from  this  cause  is 
especially  liable  to  follow  suppurative  inflammation,  ulceration,  or 
gangrene  of  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  operations  affecting  the  alimentary 
canal ;  ulceration  or  suppurative  inflammation  associated  with  the  bile- 
ducts  or  gall-bladder  ;  and  splenic  abscess.  In  this  connection  suppura- 
tive pyle-phlebitis  may  be  alluded  to,  as  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
clinically  from  pyeemic  abscesses.  This  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of 
the  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  and  some  authorities  believe  that  in 
the  class  of  cases  now  under  consideration  the  hepatic  suppuration  is 
due  to  direct  extension  along  these  vessels,  or  to  the  formation  of  a 
thrombus  in  the  inflamed  vein,  which  undergoes  purulent  softening, 
particles  becoming  detached  and  being  then  conveyed  to  the  liver. 
Suppurative  pyle-phlebitis  is  said  to  result  most  commonly  from 
perityphlitic  abscess.  A  form  is  met  with  in  new-born  infants, 
due  to  extension  of  septic  inflammation  along  the  umbilical  vein  from 
the  navel.  It  has  also  arisen  very  rarely  from  penetration  of  a 
vein  by  a  foreign  body  swallowed,  such  as  a  pin,  needle,  or  fish- 
bone. 3.  Rarely  some  direct  irritation  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
associated,  for  example,  with  a  suppurating  hydatid- cyst ;  tubercle; 
o-all-stones  ;  round-worms  which  have  entered  through  the  bile-duct; 
very  rarely  the  liver-fluke;  or  foreign  bodies.  4.  The  aetiology  of  tropical 
abscess  requires  special  notice.  It  has  been  regarded  by  Budd  and 
others  as  being  invariably  the  result  of  previous  dysentery.  In  some 
instances  no  doubt  this  is  the  true  pathology,  but  by-no-meaus  in  all, 
according  to  reliable  authorities,  for  often  no  sign  whatever  of  dysentery 
can  be  discovered.  There  are  two  views  as  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
hepatic  inflammation  in  such  cases: — a.  That  it  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  continued  intense  heat,  often  combined  with  malarial  influence^ 
b.  That  in  addition  to  these  causes,  which  induce  a  predisposing  con- 
dition of  the  system,  there  must  be  a  sudden  chill  acting  upon  the  body. 
Careful  observations  seem  to  have  proved  the  definite  etiological  assoj 
ciationof  the  amceba  coli  with  tropical  hepatic  abscess:  ami  in  soma 
cases  these  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  stools  without  any  markeq 
symptoms  of  dysentery,  and  even  when  the  faces  were  well-formedj 
Intemperance,  excessive  eating,  and  indolent  ami  luxurious  habits 
generally,  are  said  to  act  as  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  hepatic 
abscess. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  examination  in  cases  of 
acute  hepatitis  generally  reveals  that  suppuration  has  been  established. 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  commence  with  active  hyjjerreniia  ;  followed 
by  effusion  of  lymph  and  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  causing  the 
affected  part  to  become  swollen  or  prominent,  paler,  yellowish,  and 
softened  ;  then  suppuration  begins  in  points  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules, 
which  gradually  coalesce,  forming  abscesses  of  various  sizes,  the  pus- 
cells  being  derived  from  leucocytes.  The  situation,  number,  size, 
aud  exact  shape  of  hepatic  abscesses  vary  widely ;  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  amount  of  their  contents  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  The  quantity  of  pus  contained  in  an  abscess  may 
be  very  large.  The  right  lobe  is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the 
left.  Important  differences  as  to  number  and  size  are  stated  to 
characterize  tropical  and  pycenvic  abscesses  respectively.  In  the  former 
variety  there  is  generally  one  large  abscess,  and  rarely  does  the  number 
ed  three  ;  in  the  latter  the  separate  accumulations  of  pus  are  very 
numerous  and  small,  not  often  exceeding  a  hen's  egg  in  size.  My  own 
limited  experience  of  hepatic  abscess  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  at  least  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Originally  hepatic  abscesses  are  more  or  less  rounded,  but  by  coales- 
cence and  extension  they  often  become  very  irregular.  The  contents 
generally  resemble  healthy  pus  at  first,  but  in  time  they  may  become 
sanguineous,  or  altered  by  admixture  of  bile,  or  more  or  less  foetid  and 
decomposed.  In  tropical  abscess  amcebce  coli  are  often  present;  and  other 
micro-organisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  pyoemic  varieties.  At  first  the 
walls  consist  of  liver-tissue,  usually  congested  or  infiltrated,  softened,  and 
ragged :  subsequently  the  boundary  may  become  converted  into  a  smooth 
firm  capsule. 

The  progress  and  termination  of  these  abscesses  are  also  variable. 
When  large,  and  especially  when  of  the  tropical  variety,  they  advance 
towards  the  surface  of  the  liver,  finally  bursting,  if  not  opened  by  the 
surgeon,  either  externally,  or  into  the  peritoneum,  intestines,  stomach, 
gall-bladder,  hepatic  duct,  hepatic  or  portal  vein,  inferior  vena  cava,  or 
pelvis  of  the  right  kidney;  or,  in  rare  instances,  opening  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  pleura,  lung,  or  pericardium.  After  the  discharge 
of  the  pus  cicatrization  may  take  place,  causing  contraction  and  depres- 
sion of  the  surface  of  the  liver.  In  some  cases  an  hepatic  abscess 
remains  dormant  for  a  considerable  period,  and  then  rapidly  extends. 
It  is  also  believed  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  pus  may  be  absorbed, 
the  contents  subsequently  becoming  first  caseous,  then  putty-like,  and 
finally  calcareous,  the  tissue  around  forming  a  dense  cicatrix. 

The  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  inflamed  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess, 
•and  may  be  fall  of  pus.  The  bile  contained  in  it  is  frequently  un- 
healthy, but  presents  no  special  characters.  The  consequences  of  the 
rupture  of  an  abscess  into  various  structures  are  described  in  other  parts 
of  this  work. 

With  regard  to  suppurative  pyle-phlebitis,  this  condition  generally 
l'f  '_'in-.  in  the  hepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  or  in  its  tributaries, 
and  t)i on  extends  to  the  main  trunk.  The  walls  of  the  vessel  are 
thickened,  while  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  is  often  infiltrated 
with  pus-cells,  and  presents  minute  ecehymoses.  The  intima  of  the 
v  i  n  is  opaque,  and  frequently  superficially  ulcerated.  A  thrombus 
occupies  its  channel,  which  is  usually  in  a  state  of  softening  or  suppu- 
ration, so  that  an  offensive  purulent  or  bloody  fluid  flows  out  when  the 
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vessel  is  cut.  Detachment  of  particles  from  this  thrombus  may 
originate  abscesses,  not  only  in  the  Liver,  but  also  in  other  structures, 
especially  the  lung's,  brain,  kidneys,  and  joints.  Suppurative  pyle- 
phlebitis may  also  cause  general  peritonitis. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  the  symptoms  of  hepatic  inflammation  are 
pronounced;  but  they  maybe  very  obscure  or  quite  latent.  They  are 
both  local  and  general. 

Local. — Pain  and  tenderness  are  generally  complained  of  over  somi 
part  of  the  hepatic  region,  often  preceded  by  mere  uneasiness.  The 
pain  differs  much  in  its  severity  and  characters;  in  most  cases  it  is  at 
first  dull,  aching,  and  tense,  but  usually  increases  when  suppuration  sets 
in,  and  may  then  assume  a  throbbing  character;  it  is  more  marked 
when  the  inflammation  is  near  the  surface.  Sympathetic  pains  about 
the  right  shoulder  and  scapula  are  occasionally  present,  but,  it  is 
affirmed,  only  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  affected.  In- 
this  event  also  a  deep  breath  or  cough  aggravates  the  pain  ;  while  the- 
breathing  is  hurried,  short,  and  chiefly  upper  costal  ;  and  there  is  in 
many  cases  a  short  dry  cough.  Jaundice  is  very  uncommon  in  connec- 
tion with  tropical  abscess,  but  is  often  present  in  some  degree  in  pya?mie 
cases.  Ascites  is  extremely  rare.  More  or  less  disturbance  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  almost  always  observed,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
furred  and  irritable  tongue,  thirst,  nausea  or  vomiting,  constipation  or 
diarrhcea.  The  urine  is  at  first  markedly  febrile;  after  suppuration  has 
been  established  it  often  becomes  pale,  copious,  and  deficient  in  urea. 

Physical  signs. — The  liver  is  at  first  uniformly  and  moderately  enlarged. 
Should  any  abscesses  formed  be  small  and  deeply  seated,  nothing  further 
can  be  observed;  but  if  one  or  more  of  them  become  large  and  super- 
ficial, the  following  characters  are  presented: — 1.  The  general  enlarge- 
ment increases  considerably,  and  in  addition  a  bulging  prominence  pre- 
sents in  some  particular  direction,  or  occasionally  more  than  one.  This 
is  generally  observed  in  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium  j 
sometimes  it  causes  distension  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  with  flatten- 
in°-  of  the  spaces.  2.  The  general  surface  and  margins  of  the  liver  usually 
feel  smooth  and  regular,  but  occasionally,  from  the  projection  of  several 
small  abscesses,  or  on  account  of  peri-hepatitis,  they  are  undulated  and 
irregular.  3.  The  local  bulging  soon  yields  a  sensation  of  elasticity,  and 
afterwards  of  fluctuation,  gradually  extending  and  becoming  more  per- 
ceptible, .surrounded  often  by  a  ring  of  inflammatory  induration.  Nothing 
like  hydatid -fremitus  can  be  elicited.  4.  The  hepatic  dulness  is  altered  in 
outline  as  well  as  increased  in  area,  and  when  the  abscess  advances 
towards  the  thorax,  this  is  often  one  of  the  chief  signs  noticed. 
:>.  Auscultation  may  reveal  friction-sound  over  an  abscess,  due  to  peri- 
tonitis. It  may  also  indicate  encroachment  upon  the  limits  of  the 
chest  by  the  liver;  and  interference  with  the  expansion  of  the  right 
lung.  6.  By  means  of  the  aspirateur  pus  may  be  obtained,  and  this  is 
highly  important  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  I  may 
mention  from  personal  experience  that  marked  pulsation  may  be  ob- 
served in  connection  with  an  hepatic  abscess  presenting  in  the  epigas- 
trium conducted  from  the  aorta,  and  simulating  an  aneurism.  lhe 
spleen  may  be  enlarged,  but  this  is  chiefly  observed  m  pyemic  cases; 
and  is  seldom  the  direct  result  of  the  hepatic  disease. 

General  —Chills  or  rigors  often  usher  in  an  attack  of  acute  hepatitis, 
followed  by  more  or  less  pyrexia,  with  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.    Suppuration  is  usually  indicated  by  repeated  rigors;  fever 
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of  a  hectic  type,  not.  uncommonly  remittent  or  intermittent,  attended 
with  abundant  sweats  ;  and  much  prostration  and  wasting.  Ultimately 
typhoid  symptoms  are  very  liable  to  supervene,  ending  in  low  nervous 
disturbance  and  death.  The  constitutional  symptoms  areas  a  rule  more 
severe  in  pyamiic  than  in  tropical  cases  of  hepatic  abscess. 

Course  and  Terminations.  — The  ultimate  course  of  events  in  hepatic 
abscess  will  depend  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms 
may  subside,  and  the  abscess  undergo  retrograde  changes,  ending  in  a 
cure.  Almost  always,  however,  it  tends  to  open  in  one  or  other  of  the 
directions  already  mentioned,  and  a  little  consideration  will  suggest  the 
corresponding  symptoms.  Should  a  liver-abscess  open  into  the  lung, 
tlio  pus  discharged  has  an  auchovy-sauce-like  colour,  and  may  contain 
amoebae.  When  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body  the  abscess 
causes  redness,  oedema,  and  other  signs  of  superficial  suppuration, 
before  it  bursts  or  is  opened.  Many  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  prove 
fatal  and  are  rapid  in  their  progress,  but  tropical  cases  may  last  for 
sis  months  or  more;  the  pyseinic  form  is  much  the  more  fatal  and 
speedy  in  its  termination.  Some  cases  go  on  for  a  long  period,  and 
ultimately  recover,  the  abscess  discharging  its  contents  and  cicatrizing. 
The  improvements  in  the  operative  treatment  of  hepatic  abscess  during 
recent  years  have  considerably  modified  its  progress,  and  aided  towards 
a  favourable  termination. 

The  clinical  history  of  suppurative  pijle-phlebitis  is  in  some  cases 
significant,  but  often  very  indefinite.  The  chief  symptoms  are  epigastric 
pain,  radiating  downwards  or  laterally  ;  usually  jaundice ;  vomiting,  and 
generally  diarrhoea;  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  peritoneal  effusion, 
owing  to  the  portal  obstruction  ;  sometimes  intestinal  haemorrhage  ;  and 
is  of  general  septic  infectiou,  with  high,  irregular  fever.  The  liver 
is  not  perceptibly  enhorged  unless  it  is  the  seat  of  abscesses.  The  urine 
is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  urea  is  much  diminished.  This  complaint 
generally  runs  an  acute  course,  averaging  about  a  fortnight,  and  is 
always  fatal  in  its  termination. 

II.  PERIHEPATITIS. 

This  term  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  covering  of  the  liver  and 
of  Glissons  capsule,  which  may  occnr  as  an  acute  affection,  associated  with 
peritonitis  or  organic  diseases  of  the  liver;  or  resulting  from  injury,  or 
from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts.  It  is  also  said 
to  arise  from  a  chill.  It  leads  to  exudation,  with  consequent  thickening, 
opacity,  and  adhesions;  while  occasionally  pus  is  formed.  Perihepatitis 
may  also  be  chronic  or  repeated,  especially  in  connection  with  syphilis  or 
chronic  heart-disease. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  pain  over  the  liver,  sometimes  sharp, 
increased  by  cough  and  deep  breathing,  with  superficial  tenderness; 
but  no  particular  derangement  of  the  hepatic  functions,  or  alterations  in 
tii'-  physical  characters  of  the  liver.  There  is  usually  more  or  less 
pyrexia.  If  the  affection  is  chronic,  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  portal 
vein  or  bile-duct,  or  of  atrophy  of  the  liver,  may  be  established. 

111.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BILE-DUCTS. 

'  atarrh  a)  ll,-  bile-ducts  is  by-no-means  an  uncommon  affection,  bein«r 
especially  met  with  in  children,  and  in  old  gouty  persons.  Its  chief 
causes  are  extension  of  catarrh  from  the  duodenum  ;  hepatic  congestion 
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irritation  of  tie  mucous  membrane  by  gall-stones,  parasites,  foreign 
bodies,  and  perhaps  by  unhealthy  bile,  which  may  cause  considerable 
inflammation;  extension  from  suppurative  pyle-phlebitis ;  and  bloody 
poisoning  in  connection  with  fevers  and  other  affections.  The  morbid 
appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  other  forms  of  catarrh.  Occasionally 
diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observed  in  the  bile-ducts. 

Symptoms. — Cases  of  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  are  characterized  by] 
catarrhal  jaundice,  generally  preceded  by  signs  of  gastro-duot  li 
catarrh.    There  is  often  local  pain  and  tenderness ;  with  s«rae  degree  of 
pyrexia.    The  duration  and  course  of  these  cases  vary,  but  generally  they 
soon  recover. 

IV.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  occurrence  of  acute  local  symptoms  connected 
with  the  liver,  accompanied  with  constitutional  disturbance,  should  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  especially  in  tropical 
climates,  or  if  there  is  any  obvious  cause  of  pya?mia.  At  first  there  may 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  inflammation  from  mere 
active  congestion  ;  and  also  in  separating  the  different  kinds  of  inflam- 
mation from  each  other.  When  an  abscess  forms,  this  is  generally  re- 
vealed by  evident  physical  signs ;  as  well  as  by  increased  constitutional 
disturbance.  Commonly,  however,  distinct  objective  indications  of; 
pyoemic  abscesses  are  wanting.  The  differences  between  pymmic  and 
tropical  abscess  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  chief  conditions  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  in  the  liver  are  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  gall-bladder;  a  suppurating  hydatid-cyst ;  and  abscess 
in  the  abdominal  parietes.  In  tropical  climates  hepatic  abscess  may  be 
confounded  with  malarial  fever.  Intermittent  fever  associated  with 
gall-stones  has  been  mistaken  for  suppuration  in  the  liver.  Local 
peritonitis  may  simulate  hepatitis  ;  and  sub-diaphragmatic  abscess  must 
be  specially  borne  in  mind,  although  it  is  comparatively  rare.  A  liver- 
abscess  may  also  be  mistaken  for  empyema,  especially  when  it  opens 
into  the  pleura,  If  it  perforates  the  lung,  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  expectoration  will  indicate  its  source. 

2.  Prognosis. — In  the  milder  forms  of  hepatic  inflammation  the 
prognosis  is  generally  favourable,  but  when  suppuration  occurs  it  is 
veiy  serious.  It  will  then  depend  mainly  on  the  size  and  probable 
number  of  the  abscesses  ;  the  direction  in  which  they  open,  Dr.  Maclean 
stating  as  his  experience  that  the  largest  number  of  recoveries  follows 
bursting  into  the  lung,  and  then  into  the  intestine,  and  that  the  prog- 
nosis is  much  more  favourable  when  the  abscess  points  at  the  ensij 
form  cartilage  than  in  an  intercostal  space;  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient;  and  whether  the  liver-affection  is  or  is  not  associated  with 
some  other  morbid  state,  such  as  dysentery.  The  advancements  made 
in  the  surgical  treatment  of  hepatic  abscess  of  late  years  have  materially 
diminished  the  dangers  from  this  complaint.  Fyccmic  abscesses  and 
suppurative  pyle-phlebitis  may  be  regarded  as  pract  ically  hopeless. 

3.  Treatment.— The  slighter  forms  of  hepatitis  may  be  treated  m  the 
same  manner  as  active  congest  ion.  Much  difference  of  opinion  is  held  as 
to  the  management  of  tropical  abscess  in  its  early  stage.  The  usual 
measures  recommended  arc  venesection,  or  local  bleeding  by  leeches  Ofl 
cupping;  constant  poulticing  or  fomentations;  the  use  of  saline purgaj 
tives  :  and  the  administration  of  calomel.    Dr.  Maclean,  who  st rough 
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opposes  bleeding  and  mercury,  advocates  the  free  employment  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, as  in  dysentery.  With  regard  to  pycemic  abscess,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  severe  lowering  measures  are  most  injurious  in 
this  form  of  the  disease.  When  suppuration  occurs,  poultices  and 
fomentations  must  be  assiduously  applied.  The  question  of  opening 
also  ssi  s  connected  with  the  liver  is  one  which  is  also  much  discussed. 
Most  authorities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  operating;  some  prefer  leaving 
the  abscess  to  take  its  own  course.  If  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  single  abscess  it  appears  to  me  certainly  advisable  to 
evacuate  the  pus,  and  I  have  seen  excellent  results  follow  this  mode  of 
treatment  ;  while  even  in  doubtful  cases  the  aspirateur  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  When  there  are  several  collections  of  pus,  as  in 
pyaemia,  operative  interference  is  contra-indicated.  If  an  abscess  is 
being  emptied  through  the  lung,  provided  the  general  condition  is  satis- 
factory, and  hectic  fever  is  not  marked,  operative  measures  may  be 
deferred.  The  different  modes  of  evacuation  advocated  are  by  means 
of  the  aspirateur  or  a  small  trochar  and  cannula  ;  by  free  incision  ;  or 
bv  the  application  of  caustic  potash  to  the  abdominal  wall,  so  as  to 
produce  a  slough,  this  being  also  supposed  to  cause  adhesions.  Of 
course  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  In  the 
case  of  a  moderate-sized  abscess,  it  seems  best  to  let  out  all  the  pus  at 
once,  and  to  leave  a  cannula  or  draining-tube  in  ;  when  very  large,  it 
may  be  emptied  gradually  by  successive  operations.  Large  poultices 
should  be  afterwards  applied,  being  very  frequently  changed,  and  anti- 
cs must  be  freely  used,  the  patient  lying  as  much  as  possible  in  that 
position  most  favourable  for  the  escape  of  the  pus.  It  may  be  useful  in 
some  cases  to  wash  out  the  abscess  with  weak  carbolic  acid.  In  the  early 
period  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  beef-tea,  and  such 
articles ;  when  suppuration  is  set  up  it  should  be  as  nourishing  as 
possible,  while  stimulants  are  called  for  at  this  time,  as  well  as  quinine, 
mineral  acids,  and  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Hypnotics  are  often 
required  ;  and  various  symptoms  demand  attention  in  many  cases.  The 
general  treatment  applicable  to  pyaemia  is  indicated  in  pyaeniic  abscess. 


CHAPTER  L. 

ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — This  is  a  very  rare  disease,  in  which  the 
liver  undergoes  an  acute  fatty  degeneration.  Exceptionally  it  super- 
venes upon  other  hepatic  affections.  A  similar  morbid  condition  is  also 
a  .striking  feature  in  phosphorus  poisoning.  Its  aetiology  as  a  primary 
complaint  is  very  uncertain.  Most  cases  occur  in  connection  with 
pregnancy ;  but  the  disease  has  also  been  attributed  to  severe  nervous 
disturbance  from  depressing  emotions;  to  blood-poisoning  in  certain 
fevers  and  septicaemia ;  to  malarial  influence  ;  or  to  the  development 
within  the  body  of  some  special  poison,  the  product  of  faulty  digestion 
or  assimilation.  Micrococci  have  been  described  in  the  vessels  of  the 
livf  r  in  eases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.  The  chief  predisposing  causes  are 
age.  this  disease  being  almost  always  observed  before  40,  but  never  in 
childhood;  the  female  sex ;  intemperance;  venereal  excesses;  and  syphilis. 
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As  regards  its  pathology,  most  authorities  consider  that  acute  atrophy 
ot  the  liver  is  the  consequence  of  diffuse  parenchymatous  inflammation 
excited  by  some  kind  of  poison.     It  has  also  been  attributed  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  smaller  bile-ducts  ;  or  to  excessive  formation  of  bile  within 
these  ducts,  causing  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  structures. 

Anatomical  Characters.  — The  obvious  characters  presented  by  the 
liver  in  acute  atrophy  are  marked  diminution  in  its  size  and  weight; 
relaxation  and  softening  of  tissue;  change  in  colour  to  a  dull  yellow' 
yellowish-brown,  or  yellowish-red;  and  disappearance  of  all  traces  of 
lobular  divisions.  The  organ  may  be  reduced  to  half  its  ordinary  bulk, 
or  even  less,  being  especially  diminished  in  thickness,  so  that  it  becomes 
flattened,  and  it  lies  out  of  sight  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  shrunken 
and  flaccid,  with  its  capsule  wrinkled  and  often  thrown  into  folds.  In 
parts  where  the  disease  is  less  advanced,  hyperasmia  and  a  greyish 
exudation  have  been  described.  Microscopical  examination  reveals  fatty 
degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  gland-cells,  until  ultimately  nothing 
remains  but  a  granular  detritus,  oil-globules,  and  pigment.  There  is 
only  a  little  mucus  in  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-duels  as  a  rule.  Extra- 
vasations of  blood  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  with  ecchy- 
moses,  are  not  uncommon.  The  spleen  is  generally  enlarged.  The 
kidneys  exhibit  degeneration  of,  and  deposits  of  pigment  in,  the 
epithelium-cells.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  are  found  in  the  blood  ;  as  well 
as  in  the  tissues  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — There  may  or  may  not  he  premonitory  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  or  general  uneasiness  and  painful  sensa- 
tions may  be  experienced,  but  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about 
these  phenomena,  and  grave  symptoms  may  set  in  with  great  rapidity. 
Jaundice  is  usually  soon  observed,  and  afterwards  increases,  but  seldom 
becomes  intense,  and  it  may  be  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  blocking  up  of  the  smaller  dacts  by  the  debris 
of  the  hepatic  cells.  Among  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver  are  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  vomiting,  and  constipation.  There  is  little  or  no  pyrexia  as 
a  rule  ;  but  the  pulse  is  often  hurried,  and  is  liable  to  much  variation  ; 
while  the  temperature  is  considerably  raised  in  some  cases,  especially 
towards  the  close. 

The  most  striking  clinical  phenomena  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  however,  may  be  summed  up  as: — 1.  Those  significant  of  the 
typhoid  stale,  with  prominent  nervous  symptoms.  2.  Great  diminution 
or  complete  disappearance  of  the  hepatic  dulness.  3.  Enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  4.  Peculiar  changes  in  the  urine.  5.  Haemorrhages  into 
various  parts.  The  nervous  symptoms  consist  at  first  of  headache,  great 
depression,  languor,  irritability,  and  restlessness;  speedily  followed  by 
low  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  muscular  twitchings,  and  convulsions,  with 
involuntary  discharge  of  fasces  and  urine.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue 
becomes  brown  and  dry,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.  The  urine  is  normal 
in  quantity  or  slightly  diminished  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat 
increased;  it  yields  considerable  quantities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine; 
while  urea,  uric  acid,  and  salts  are  much  diminished,  being  sometimes 
almost  entirely  absent;  some  bile-pigment  is  usually  present,  and  often 
a  little  albumin  or  blood.  Haemorrhage  takes  place  most  frequently  into 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  cutaneous  petechia1  and  vibicos  are  not 
uncommon;  and  in  rare  instances  uterine  lurmorrhage  or  epistaxis 
occurs.    The  course  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  generally  very  rapid  ; 
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and  the  termination  almost  invariably  fatal.  When  the  disease  arises  in 
the  course  of  pregnancy  it  leads  to  miscarriage  or  abortion. 

Diagnosis. — At  iirst  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  diagnose  acute 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  but  once  the  symptoms  ai-e  fully  developed,  and  the 
physical  signs  indicative  of  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ  become 
evident,  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  plainly  revealed. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  almost  always  ending  fatally. 

Treatment. — Free  purgation  ;  promotion  of  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
hot-air  or  vapour  baths  ;  the  administration  of  diuretics ;  blistering  and 
leeching  the  head  ;  aud  the  use  of  cold  douches,  are  the  chief  measures 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  but  they 
are  of  little  service  when  the  disease  is  established.  Haemorrhages  and 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 


CHAPTEE  LI. 

CHEONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVBE. 

I.  HYPEETEOPHY  AND  ATEOPEY. 

Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  hepatic  tissue  is  said  to  be  observed  in  some 
cases  of  leucocytlnemia ;  very  rarely  in  diabetes ;  and  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  residence  in  hot  climates.  Clinically  it  is  indicated  by  a 
slow,  moderate,  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver;  without  any 
evident  symptoms,  either  local  or  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  atrophy  generally  occurs  iu  old  age ;  or  it  may 
result  from  starvation  ;  or  from  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ 
by  tight  stays,  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  other  conditions. 

II.  FATTY  LIVEE— HEPAE  ADIPOSUM. 

iEtiology. — This  affection  belongs  mainly  to  the  fatty  infiltrations, 
-ecreting cells  of  the  liver  becoming  filled  with  fatty  or  oily  material. 
Th  e  conditions  under  which  it  is  usually  met  with  are  : — 1.  In  connection 
with  wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis  and  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  or  chronic 
dysentery;  and  certain  forms  of  anaemia.  2.  In  chronic  lung-  and  heart- 
affections,  which  lead  to  imperfect  aeration  of  blood  and  consequent 
deficient  oxygenation.  3.  In  general  obesity,  due  to  over-feeding  and  other 
causes  ;  and  as  the  result  of  abuse  of  alcoliol,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
ardent,  spirits.  Deficient  exercise  and  indolent  habits  aid  greatly  in 
the  development  of'  the  disease  under  these  circumstances.  Fatty 
w  feneration  of  the  hepatic  cells  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  other 
morbid  conditions  of  the  liver,  such  as  albuminoid  disease  or  cirrhosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  well-marked  Hatty  liver  the  morbid 
characters  include  enlargement  and  increase  in  weight,  though  the 
Ip  cific  gravity  is  diminished,  the  margins  of  the  organ  being  thickened 
and  rounded,  and  the  surface  quite  smooth;  a  more  or  less  yellow 
Colour,  with  opacity,  both  externally  and  on  section,  this  being  generally 
mottled  witli  red.;  softening  of  the  tissue,  which  has  a  doughy,  inelastic 
feel,  pits  on  pressure,  fend  readily  breaks  down  or  tears;  deficiency  of 
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blood,  but  little  escaping  from  the  cut  surface;  loss  of  distinctness  of 
outline  of  the  lobules;  and  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  fa< 
obtained  either  by  the  knife,  by  blotting-paper,  or  by  ether.  The  liver 
may  yield  as  much  as  from  43  to  45  per  cent,  of  oily  matters,  which 
consist  of  olein  and  margarin,  with  traces  of  cholesterin.  Microscopical 
examination  shows  enlargement  of  the  cells,  which  also  become  spherical 
and  are  more  or  less  loaded  with  fat.  In  the  less  advanced  cases  the 
change  is  only  revealed  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  is  found  that 
the  morbid  process  extends  from  the  circumference  of  the  lobules 
towards  their  centre. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  definite  symptoms  connected  with  the 
liver  in  simple  fatty  disease.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  common. 
Physical  examination  is  the  only  positive  means  of  diagnosing  the  con- 
dition, but  not  uncommonly  it  cannot  be  made  out  even  in  this  way. 
1.  There  may  be  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  a  downward  direction, 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  usually  moderate  in  degree,  the  organ  never 
attaining  any  great  size.  2.  The  shape  is  quite  normal  ;  and  the  surface 
and  margins  feel  smooth  and  regular,  the  latter  being  rounded. 
3.  Palpation  often  reveals  a  soft,  doughy  consistence  of  the  liver.  The 
general  symptoms  are  those  usually  associated  with  fatty  changes, 
namely,  want  of  tone  ;  inaptitude  for  exertion ;  pallor  and  pastiness  of 
the  skin.  In  some  cases  there  is  more  or  less  obesity.  Signs  of  fatty- 
changes  in  other  organs  and  tissues,  such  as  the  heart,  vessels,  and 
kidneys,  may  be  observed. 

III.  ALBUMINOID,  LARDACEOUS,  OR  WAXY  LIVER. 

The  utiology  and  pathology  of  this  morbid  condition  have  already  been 
fully  considered,  and  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  liver  is  one  of 
the  most  common  seats  of  albuminoid  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Commonly  the  size  and  weight  of  the  liver 
are  considerably  increased  in  lardaceous  liver,  as  well  as  its  specific 
gravity.  The  shape  is  scarcely  altered,  but  the  organ  may  be  some- 
what flattened,  with  rounded  edges.  The  surface  and  margins  are  quite 
smooth  ;  the  peritoneum  is  stretched ;  and  the  tissue  feels  very  firm  and 
resistant.  On  section  the  usual  pale,  anaemic,  dry,  greyish,  and  glisten- 
ing aspect  characteristic  of  lardaceous  disease  is  observed  ;  often  the 
surface  is  quite  homogeneous,  without  any  trace  of  lobules,  or  these 
may  appear  to  be  enlarged.  The  ordinary  chemical  tests  characteristic 
of  the  albuminoid  material  are  yielded  ;  and  microscopical  examination 
reveals  its  presence  in  connection  with  the  vessels  and  cells.  It  is  first 
observed  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  lobules,  where  the  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery  are  distributed.  Commonly  other  organs  are  involved  at 
the  same  time. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  hepatic  symptoms  are  not  prominent  in 
albuminoid  liver.  Local  sensations,  if  any,  rarely  amount  to  more  than 
a  feeling  of  weight,  tension,  and  discomfort,  jaundice  and  signs  of 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  are  also  very  uncommon,  and  when 
present  are  due  either  to  pressure  by  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal 
fissure,  or  by  thickenings  in  connection  with  local  inflammatory  changes. 
Ascites  may  result  from  chronic  peritonitis.  The  physical  signs  of 
albuminoid  disease  of  the  liver  are:— 1.  Enlargement,  chiefly  in  a 
downward  direction;  gradual  in  its  progress,  the  organ  frequently 
attaining  great  dimensions  at  last,  so  that  it  presents  a  visible  prominent 
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tumour.  2.  No  perceptible  alteration  in  form,  the  surface  being  smooth 
and  uniform,  with  rounding  of  the  margin.  3.  Consistence  dense  and 
resistant,  often  extremely  hard.  There  are  the  usual  general  symptoms 
indicative  of  albuminoid  disease  ;  with,  in  most  cases,  signs  of  implication 
of  other  organs:  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of  some  disease  with  which 
the  change  is  associated. 

TV   HYDATID  TUMOUR  OF  THE  LIVER— ECHINOCOCCUS 
HOMESTIS— ACEPHALOCTST* 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  best  illustration  of  the  morbid  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  a  tape-worm  in 
the  human  body  is  afforded  by  the  complaint  now  under  consideration ; 
and  although  the  parasite  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every  organ  and 
tissue  in  the  body,  yet  the  liver  is  by  far  its  most  frequent  seat,  so  that 
the  subject  may  be  discussed  once  for  all  in  the  present  chapter.  A 
hydatid  tumour  is  derived  from  the  development  of  embryos  of  the 
taenia  eclrinococcus,  each  of  which  produces  a  scolecc,  named  echinococcus 
hominis  ;  and  these  scolices  become  enclosed  in  cysts.  This  variety  of 
tape-worm  infests  dogs  and  wolves,  and  it  is  supposed  that  fragments 
are  evacnated  in  their  excreta,  the  ova  of  which  are  subsequently  set 
free,  become  mixed  with  water  or  food,  and  are  thus  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  a  human  being.  When  the  embryos  are  liberated, 
they  bore  the  walls  of  the  stomach  with  their  hooks,  and  then  migrate, 
usually  settling  in  the  liver,  and  there  developing  into  scolices.  The 
ech  raococcus  also  infests  sheep,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  eating  their 
organs,  which  are  the  seat  of  this  parasite,  that  dogs  become  the  subjects 
of  the  corresponding  tape-wrorm. 

Hydatid  disease  is  especially  prevalent  in  Iceland.  H  is  also  very 
common  in  some  parts  of  Australia.  In  this  country  it  is  only  very 
exceptionally  met  with,  and  usually  in  persons  who  have  been  abroad. 
Most  cases  occur  during  middle  life  ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes. 


Fio.  40. 

Hydatid  found  in  man.  I.  A  fragment  of  the  natural  size ;  at  Its  edge  are  shown  the  layers  of 
which  it  is  composed  ;  on  the  external  surface  are  several  hydatid  germs  of  different  periods  of 
development.  2.  One  of  the  germs  flattened  and  magnified  forty  times,  showing  t lie  stratified 
layers. 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  facts  relating  to 
"  Hydatid  Disease,"  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  tho  late  Dr.  J.  Davids 
Thoma-i  of  Adelaide. 
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Anatomical  Characters.— In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
Hie  various  structures  which  ordinarily  enter  into  the  formation  of  a 
typical  hydatid  tumour:—!.  Externally  there  is  in  the  great  majority  of 
oases  a  firm,  whitish  or  yellowish,  fibrous,  vascular  capsule,  derived  from 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  which  harbours  the  echinococcus.  and 
due  to  irritation,  which  is  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures.  This 
covering  is  not,  however,  an  essential  pari,  of  a  hydatid  tumour.  2.  Within 
it,  moulded  as  it  were  to  its  interior,  but  easily  separated,  is  a  cyst  or 
bladder,  mother-cyst,  sac,  or  vesicle,  of  very  variable  thickness,  which 
increases  with  advancing  age.    This  consists  of  two  distinct  structures 
(a)  The  outer  portion  (ectocyst  of  Huxley)  is  tough,  elastic,  greyish^ 
semi-transparent  or  gelatinous  in  aspect,  and  compared  to  boiled  white 
of  egg.    Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  several  concentric 
layers,  a  section  presenting  a  characteristic  laminated  appearance; 
under  the  highest  powers  it  presents  a  nearly  hyaline,  or  at  most  a 
faintly  granular  appearance.    (Pig.  40.)    (&)  The  most  internal  layer 
(germinal  or  embryonic  membrane,  endocyst  of  Huxley,  'parenchymatous 
layer  of  Leuckart)  is  extremely  delicate  ;  and  has  a  cellular  structure, 
with  coarsely-granular,  highly-refractive  bodies,  and  calcareous  corpus- 
cles.   The  inner  surface  is  said  by  JSTaunyn  to  be  provided  with  cilia. 
3.  A  quantity  of  fluid  is  contained  within  the  cyst,  usually  completely 
filling  it,  perfectly  colourless,  transparent,  and  watery  as  a  rule,  occa- 
sionally slightly  opalescent ;  of  low  specific  gravity — 1007  to  1015  ;  gener- 
ally neutral  in  reaction,  but  occasionally  faintly  alkaline  or  acid ;  and 
consisting  mainly  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  without  any, 
or  with  only  traces  of  albumin  or  other  organic  substance,  but  said  to  con- 
tain succinate  of  sodium.     4.  Floating  in  this  fluid,  or  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mother-cyst  when  small,  are  numerous  secondary  or 
daughter-cysts  :  in  some  instances  these  amount  to  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands, and  completely  fill  the  space,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  fluid, 


Fig.  •)". 


Fig.  'II— Two  Echinococci  from  a  hydatid  tumour.   The  one  (a)  has  the  head  retracted  within  t  he 
vesicle;  the  other  (b)  has  the  head  extruded. 
Pig.  -12 — (A.)  An  tickinococctts  viewed  transversely,  the  head  being  directed  towards  the  observer. 
.  '  .  suctorial  discs. 

FlO.  48— (fi.)  The  circle  of  booklets  seen  upon  its  under  surface;  thirty-four  in  number,  seven- 
teen long  and  seventeen  short  (C.)  b,  c.  Lateral  views  of  the  separate  booklets— 4,  the  base;  c,  the 
central  extremity  or  bifid  prooe-s  of  the  base;  e,  booklets  viewed  upon  the  concave  «r  inferior 
border;  f.  <j,  A,  a  diagram  Illustrating  the  movements  and  position  of  the  booklets. 
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and  they  become  flattened  by  mutual  pressure  ;  eacb  daughter-cyst  lias 
precisely  the  same  structure  as  the  mother-sac.  Within  the  larger  of 
them  there  may  be  a  third  generation,  and,  rarely,  a  fourth  is  observed— 
arand-daughtwcysts.  5.  When  the  walls  of  the  sacs  are  examined 
careful lv,  little  whitish  opaque  spots  are  visible  on  their  inner  surface, 
which  are  the  scolices  of  the  echinococcus  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, usually  arranged  in  groups  or  clusters,  but  occasionally  single. 
These  may  also  be  free  in  the  fluid,  rendering  it.  somewhat  opaque. 
The  echinococci  are  produced  within  delicate  sacs,  named  brood- 
capsules,  and  they  may  be  found  enclosed  in  these  capsules  or  free.  Each 
scolex  is  very  minute,  measuring  from  *b  to  i  of  a  line  in  length,  but  the 
lemrth  and  form  vary,  according  as  the  head  is  retracted  into  the  body  or 
extruded.  (Fig.  41.)  The  head  (Fig.  42)  presents  a  proboscis,  four 
suckers,  with  a  double  circle  of  characteristic  curved  booklets,  which 
are  movable  and  of  unequal  length  (Fig.  43)  ;  a  constriction  separates  it 
from  the  body,  the  latter  being  striated  longitudinally  and  transversely, 
and  presenting  posteriorly  a  depression  with  a  pedicle,  by  which  the 
animal  is  fixed  to  the  sac 'in  its  early  condition^  Numerous  round  and 
oval  calcareous  particles  are  embedded  in  the  tissue. 

In  most  cases  there  is  but  a  single  tumour  as  above  described,  but  some- 
times two  or  more  are  found,  though  one  generally  predominates  over 
the  others.  The  size  varies  extremely,  and  a  hydatid  growth  may 
attain  such  dimensions  as  completely  to  till  the  abdomen,  and  even  to 
encroach  upon  the  chest.  The  daughter-cysts  usually  range  from  a 
millet-seed  "to  an  egg  in  size,  but  subsequent  generations  are  very 
niinute.  Originally  the  shape  tends  to  be  spherical.  The  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  is  the  most  freqnent  seat  of  hydatid  tumour,  but  it  may  occupy 
any  part  of  the  organ,  being  either  deep  in  its  substance  or  superficial. 
If  the  hydatids  are  numerous,  large,  or  superficial,  they  necessarily 
Miter  more  or  less  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  liver,  giving  rise  to 
prominences.  The  surrounding  hepatic  tissue  is  often  atrophied  and 
compressed;  sometimes  the  healthy  portion  becomes  hypertrophied. 
Peritonitis  may  be  excited  over  the  tumour,  giving  rise  to  thickening 
and  adhesions. 

The  events  which  are  liable  to  happen  in  the  course  of  hydatid 
disease  are  important,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:— -1.  The 
tumour  enlarges,  displacing  adjoining  structures  and  interfering  with 
their  functions,  until  it  finally  hursts  spontaneously  in  some  direction,  or 
is  ruptured  by  violence,  or  in  some  other  way.  The  opening  may  take 
place  externally  through  the  abdominal  or  lower  thoracic  wall ;  into 
either  pleura  or  lung,  especially  the  right,  which  is  the  most  common 
direction;  the  pericardium  rarely ;  the  peritoneum  ;  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines ;  the  gall-bladder  or  one  of  the  bile-ducts ;  the  hepatic  vein  or 
inferior  vena  cava.  2.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  sometimes  occur, 
either  spontaneously  from  rapid  growth  ;  from  injury  or  operation;  or 
from  the  entrance  of  bile.  3.  If  the  hydatid  is  slow  in  its  progress,  it 
not  uncommonly  undergoes  degenerative  processes  as  it  advances  in 
age,  and  these  may  ultimately  bring  about  a  spontaneous  cure.  The 
entrance  of  bile  is  supposed  sometimes  to  induce  this  result.  The  outer 
capsule  becomes  then  much  thickened,  firm,  irregular,  opaque,  and 
ultimately  calcified  partially  or  completely.  This  impedes  further 
growth,  and  tlie  contained  hydatids  compress  each  other,  shrivel  and 
dry  up,  and  finally  die.  The  fluid  also  thickens  and  becomes  opaque ; 
and.  in  short,  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  take  place  throughout, 
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until  there  only  remains  a  putty-like  debris,  in  which  shreds  of  fcJ 
vesicles  and  hooklets  of  the  echinococci  are  embedded,  revealing  the 
nature  of  the  mass.  Hamiatoidin  crystals  are  often  found  in  it  as  well 
as  usually  much  cholesterin.  A  cicatrix-like  depression  may  finallv 
be  left.  4.  Occasionally  cysts  are  found  in  which  there  are  no 
echinococci.  The  name  acp.phalocyst  has  been  applied  to  this  condition 
and  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  abortive  or  sterile  form  of  the  parasite 
m  which  development  is  a  rrested  ;  or  as  an  earlier  stage  of  its  growth  ' 
Allusion  may  be  briefly  made  here  to  a  very  rare  form  of  this  disease 
named  mull ilocular  hydatid-cyst.  The  liver  is  found  occupied  by  a 
mass,  in  some  cases  as  large  as  a  child's  head  or  even  larger,  consisting 
of  a  stroma  of  cellular  tissue,  usually  altered  considerably  by  fatty 
degeneration,  in  which  are  embedded  cells  or  alveoli  of  various  sizes, 
enclosing  a  gelatinous  substance,  in  which  microscopical  examination 
reveals  fragments  of  the  laminated  membrane  of  hydatids,  hooklets,  or 
occasionally  even  perfect  scolices,  as  well  as  abundant  calcareous  par- 
ticles. The  centre  of  this  mass  is  very  liable  to  undergo  suppuration, 
thus  altering  its  characters  considerably.  This  arrangement  of  the 
tumour  has  been  attributed  to  the  embryos  having  been  deposited  in  the 
lymphatics,  blood-vessels,  or  ducts  of  the  liver;  or  to  the  absence  or 
early  rupture  of  the  external  fibrous  cyst,  so  that  the  parasites  are  able 
to  grow  and  migrate  in  various  directions,  and.  may  thus  enter  the 
different  vessels. 

Other  organs  and  tissues  are  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  hydatid 
•cysts  along  with  the  liver. 

Symptoms. — In  general  terms  the  ordinary  clinical  history  of  hydatid 
tumour  of  the  liver  may  be  summed  up  in  the  absence  of  morbid 
sensations  referable  to  this  organ,  of  any  interference  with  its  functions, 
or  of  constitutional  disturbance  ;  while  the  liver  presents  a  peculiar 
form  of  enlargement.  The  disease  may,  however,  be  latent  from  first 
to  last.  Should  the  growth  attain  a  great  size,  a  sense  of  local  fulness 
and  tension  is  often  felt ;  and  in  rare  cases  jaundice  or  signs  of  portal 
obstruction  arise,  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  bile-ducts  or 
portal  vein,  or  because  these  channels  become  blocked  up  by  hydatids. 
Neighbouring  structures  may  also  be  interfered  with,  especially  the 
diaphragm  and  respiratory  organs.  Should  the  cyst  rupture,  the  con- 
sequent symptoms  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  this  lesion  takes 
place,  being  in  many  instances  very  grave.  If  the  opening  takes  place 
externally  or  into  the  lungs,  characteristic  structures  may  be  discharged. 
The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  local  and 
constitutional  signs  of  hepatic  abscess. 

The  physical  signs  of  hydatid  tuniour  demand  particular  attention. 
1.  The  liver  is  increased  in  size,  and  this  is  generally  the  first  thing 
which  attracts  notice.  The  growth  is,  as  a  rule,  very  chronic  and 
imperceptible  in  its  progress,  but  finally  the  tumour  may  attain 
enormous  dimensions,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  general  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  or  it  may  encroach  upon  the  chest,  causing  the  right  side  to 
bulge.  2.  The  form  of  the  liver  is  altered,  as  evidenced  by  palpation 
and  percussion  ;  while  there  is  often  an  evident  tumour  in  some  part, 
especially  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium.  Smaller  promi- 
nences are  sometimes  felt  along  the  margins  or  surface  of  the  organ, 
causing  lobulation  and  irregularity.  When  a  hydatid  cyst  in  the  right 
lobe  extends  up  into  the  thorax,  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  is  said  by 
Frerichs  to  present  a  curved  line,  the  maximum  of  which  is  in  the 
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scapular  region.  3.  Any  prominent  hydatid  tumour  generally  feels 
quite  smooth,  and  more  or  less  elastic  or  fluctuating.  4.  Hydatid- 
Fremitus  is  elicited  very  clearly  in  some  instances,  but  cannot  be  detected 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  5.  In  any  doubtful  case  it  is  justifiable 
to  make  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  small  trochar  or  the  aspirate ur, 
and  thus  to  remove  some  of  the  fluid,  the  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acters of  which  are  quite  peculiar.  Perhaps  some  of  the  microscopic 
structures  might  come  away  at  the  same  time. 

[t  must  be  remarked  that  the  signs  above  described  are  modified  con- 
sidei'ably  bv  the  degenerative  and  other  changes  which  are  liable  to 
ir  in  a  hydatid-cyst.  The  outer  wall  may  feel  hard  and  bony.  If  a 
case  only  comes  under  observation  when  the  abdomen  presents  a  general 
enlargement,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  many  instances,  except  by  the 
;  istory,  to  make  out  where  the  growth  originated.' 

The'  multilocular  cyst  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  being  nodulated, 
hard,  and  tender  ;  by  jaundice,  ascites,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
beino-  usually  present  ;  and  by  the  tendency  in  the  tumour  to  inflame 
and  suppurate.    This  variety  may  run  a  very  rapid  course. 

V.  MALIGNANT  DISEASE. 


iEtiology. — The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  internal 
cancer.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  secondary,  being  rare  as  a 
primary  disease.  It  is  especially  frequent  after  gastric  cancer.  In 
cases  the  liver  is  infected  from  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  and  here 
gall-stones  are  not  uncommonly  present,  and  are  believed  to  have  a 
causative  relation.  Hepatic  cancer  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
injury.  Most  cases  are  met  with  between  40  and  60  years  of  age,  the 
affection  being  extremely  rare  before  adult  life,  but  it  has  been  met 
with  even  in  children.  In  some  patients  there  is  a  hereditary  taint. 
Hepatic  cancer  is  more  common  among  males,  according  to  general  ex- 
perience, but  some  writers  state  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  females,  on 
account  of  their  liability  to  uterine  cancer.  It  is  said  to  be  compara- 
tively uncommon  in  the  tropics. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Ordinary  hepatic  cancer  assumes  the 
form  of  distinct  nodules  or  ttiberous  masses.  There  is  a  wide  variation 
as  to  number  and  size,  the  nodules  being  small  at  first,  and  gradually 
enlarging  until  they  may  ultimately  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  child's 
head,  or  even  attain  a  larger  size  than  this.  Commonly  several  growths 
are  found,  unequal  in  size,  and  by  their  coalescence  considerable  tracts 
Of  ;he  organ  are  sometimes  involved.  Originally  the  shape  is  spherical, 
but  when  the  masses  reach  the  surface  they  become  flattened  or  even 
depressed  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  present  shallow  concavities  or  umbilica- 
'•'<«-.  Aa  a  rule  they  are  not  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissue  by 
any  definite  structure,  but  occasionally  a  distinct  cyst  exists  around 
a  cancerous  mass.  Generally  the  consistence  is  moderately  firm,  but 
it  may  range  from  that  of  a  soft,  brain-like,  semi-fluctuating  substance, 
to  that  of  a  hard,  cartilaginous  tissue,  artd  the  amount  of  cancer-juice 
which  can  be  expressed  will  vary  accordingly.  The  colour  of  a  section 
U  in  most  cases  white  or  yellowish-white,  but  more  or  less  dotted  and 
aked  with  red,  on  account  of  the  vessels  present;  it  may,  however, 
be  extremely  vascular  and  dark-red,  resembling  "  fungus  hannatodes." 

The  liver  is  usually  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  growths, being  often  extremely  largo  and  heavy,  as  well  as  irregular 
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in  shape,  winch  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  anterior  edge  of 
the  organ  is  usually  irregular  ana  nodulated.  The  normal  tissues  are 
more  or  less  destroyed  and  compressed;  the  vessels  and  ducts  are 
encroached  upon  or  obliterated;  and  as  a  consequence  jaundice  and 
signs  of  obstructed  portal  circulation  are  also  present.*  Sometimes 
thrombosis  occurs  m  the  portal  branches  or  trunk.  New  vessels  are 
developed,  originating  in  the  hepatic  artery.  Some  observers  describe 
the  cancer  as  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules;  others  in  the  inter- 
lobular tissue.  When  a  mass  reaches  the  surface  it  excites  localized 
peritonitis,  with  consequent  thickening  and  adhesion.  Neighbouring 
(issues  may  be  involved  by  extension  ;  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
portal  fissure  are  often  implicated.  When  cancer  has  started  from  the 
gall-bladder  or  bile-duct,  or  has  extended  from  the  portal  fissure,  the 
growth  is  most  marked  in  that  locality,  or  may  be  limited  to  it. 

The  growth  of  hepatic  cancer  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid,  especially 
when  it  is  of  soft  consistence.  Certain  changes  are  liable  to  occur  during 
its  progress.  The  vessels  of  the  softer  varieties  of  ten  give  way,  leading 
to  extravasations  of  blood  into  their  interior,  which  subsequently  alter 
m  colour,  thus  giving  rise  to  unusual  appearances.  Very  pulpy  accumu- 
lations have  been  known  to  burst  into  the  peritoneum  in  rare  instances. 
Degenerative  changes  are  frequently  set  up  in  the  less  rapid  forms,  in 
the  way  of  caseation ;  or  of  atrophy  with  contraction,  induration,  and 
the  formation  of  a  firm  cicatrix.  A  section  often  presents  a  reticulated 
appearance,  owing  to  fatty  degeneration  having  taken  place. 

When  cancer  of  the  liver  is  primary,  it  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a 
uniform  mass  of  large  size,  abruptly  outlined  from  the  contiguous  liver 
substance  ;  in  scattered  nodules,  the  organ  seldom  reaching  a  large  size  ; 
or  as  a  diffuse  infiltration,  or  a  growth  confined  to  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  malignant  growths  in  the  liver,  the 
primary  cancers  are  said  to  be  epitheliomata  of  the  alveolar  and  trabe- 
cular type,  the  character  of  the  cells  varying  greatly,  and  they  are 
sometimes  cylindrical.  The  secondary  form  is  determined  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  primary  growth,  and  is  usually  either  an 
alveolar  or  cylindrical  carcinoma.  It  may  be  melanotic.  Colloid  is 
very  rare.  Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  cysto-sarcoma,  and  melano-sarcoma 
have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  liver. 

Symptoms. — Hepatic  cancer  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  charac- 
terized by  marked  local  disturbances,  but  the  disease  may  be  latent.  At 
first  merely  a  sense  of  discomfort  and  weight  is  experienced,  soon,  how- 
ever, increasing  to  distinct  pain  and  tenderness,  these  local  sensations 
frequently  becoming  very  severe,  especially  if  the  growth  of  the  cancer  is 
rapid,  or  if  peritonitis  is  excited.  The  pain  is  often  lancinating  in  cha- 
racter, shooting  either  towardsthe  back  or  shoulders,  or  over  the  abdomen. 
Jaundice  and  ascites  are  also  common  symptoms,  being  usually  the  result, 
of  obstruction  of  the  main  duels  and  vessels,  in  consequence  of  pressure 
exerted  upon  them  by  projections  from  the  liver,  or  by  glands  in  the 
portal  fissure ;  ascites  may,  moreover,  be  associated  with  chronic  peri- 
tonitis. Once  jaundice  sets  in,  it  is  usually  persistent,  and  often 
becomes  intense,  but  it  may  lie  temporary  from  catarrh  of  the  ducts. 
The  spleen  is  but  rarely  enlarged.  The  superficial  abdominal  veins 
are  sometimes  distended.  Sir  William  Jeuner  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  association  of  cancerous  nodules  about  the  umbilicus  with 
hepai  Lc  cancer. 
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The  physical  characters  of  the  liver  usually  indicative  of  cancer  are  : — 
1.  Enlargement,  frequently  very  great,  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  chiefly 
increasing-  in  a  downward  direction.  2.  Alteration  in  shape  and  irregu- 
larity of  outline,  nodules  or  larger  masses  being  felt  or  sometimes  even 
seen  along  the  surface  and  margins,  which  are  not  uncommonly 
umbilicated.  3.  As  a  rule  considerable  firmness  and  resistance  of  the 
projections,  though  they  occasionally  have  a  soft  elastic  feel,  or  even 
yield  a  sensation  of  obscure  fluctuation.  4.  Occasionally  friction- 
fremitus  and  friction-sound  during  deep  breathing,  these  signs  being 
chiefly  due  to  peritonitis.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  description 
does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  and  that  cancerous  livers  may  be  met  with 
which  are  but  little,  if  at  all  enlarged,  and  not  irregular  in  shape. 

Digestive  derangements  are  present  in  most  cases  of  hepatic  cancer, 
and  they  frequently  first  attract  attention.  The  cancerous  cachexia  is 
usually  well-marked,  being  accompanied  with  rapid  wasting,  debility, 
and  anaemia.  There  may  be  pyrexia  from  time  to  time,  which  is  some- 
times considerable  when  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  rapid.  The  urine 
may  contain  excess  of  indican.  Cancer  is  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  present  in  other  organs,  usually  as  a  primary,  rarely  as  a  secondary 
formation,  especially  in  connection  with  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  progress  of  hepatic  cancer  is  generally  very  rapid,  and  the  disease; 
is  rarely  prolonged  beyond  a  year. 

VI.  CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Cirrhotic  changes  in  the  liver  occur 
under  several  conditions,  which  will  be  presently  noted.    As  an  inde- 
pendent disease  two  distinct  forms  of  cirrhosis   are  now  commonly 
recognized,  namely,  the  atrophic  and  the  hypertrophic,  but  there  is  no  ab- 
solute distinction  between  them.  Atrophic  cirrhosis,  which  is  the  ordinary 
form,  is  usually  regarded   as  resulting  from    a    chronic,  interstitial 
»,  extending  into  the  minutest  portal  canals,  and  leading  to 
proliferation  of  cellular  tissue  between  the  lobules  ;  or  to  the  formation 
of  an  exudation,  which  undergoes  organization  and  then  contracts,  with 
consequent  pressure  upon  and  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  and  atrophy  of 
the  secreting  elements.    Some  authorities  have  attributed  cirrhosis  to  a 
constitutional  diathesis,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  fibroid  tissue 
in  different  organs  and  structures  of  the  body,  of  which  the  morbid 
change  in  the  liver  constitutes  but  a  local  development ;  while  still  others 
have  regarded  the  disease  as  commencing  in  degeneration  and  destruction 
of  the  secreting  cells,  the  ducts,  vessels,  and  connective  tissue  remaining, 
this  process  being  followed  or  not  by  proliferation  of  the  last-mentioned 
tissue.    The  important  exciting  cause  of  ordinary  cirrhosis  is  abuse  of 
alcohol,  and  especially  habitual  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits  on  an  empty 
stomach — alcoholic  cirrhosis — hence  the  common  name  gin-drinker's  liver. 
I  Ik:  complaint,  however,  is  certainly  occasionally  met  with  where  there 
is  no  history  of  intemperance,  and  it  has  then  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  malaria  or  prolonged  heat;  to  the  abuse  of  hot  condiments 
and  various  articles  of  diet  ;  to  the  circulation  of  ptomaines,  alkaloids, 
<>r  other  products  of  faulty  digestion  ;  or  to  the  extension  of  a  localized 
pentoneal  inflammation.    The  complaint  is  chiefly  met  with  between  30 
and  50  years  of  age,  being  rare  in  youth,  and  not  common  in  advanced 
life.    It  is  now  a  familiar  fact,  however,  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may 
be  met  with  even  in  young  children.    Such  cases  may  be  due  to  alcohol 
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or  syphilis,  but  when  these  causes  cannot  be  traced,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  condition  may  be  the  result  of  an  acute  interstitial  hepatitis 
associated  with  scarlatina  or  other  acute  infectious  disease.  Males 
suffer  more  frequently  from  cirrhosis  than  females;  and  also  those 
persons  who,  from  their  occupation  or  in  any  other  way,  are  more 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  there  is 
no  distinct  etiological  relation  between  this  complaint  and  abuse  of 
alcohol.  The  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  however,  have 
been  clearly  traceable  to  this  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  advanced  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosis 
the  morbid  appearances  are  very  characteristic.  The  liver  is  greatly 
contracted,  wasted,  and  diminished  in  weight,  being  sometimes  reduced 
even  to  f  or  ^  the  normal,  the  left  lobe  and  edge  being  especially  affected, 
the  latter  being  often  merely  a  thin  fibrous  rim.  At  the  same  time  the 
organ  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  general  form  is  frequently 
somewhat  rounded.  The  surface  is  very  pale,  and  is  covered  more  or 
less  with  roundish  prominences,  varying  in  size  from  minute  granules  to 
projections  or  knobs  measuring  j  to  h  an  inch  or  even  more  in  diameter, 
like  hob-nails — hence  the  names  granular  and  hobnailed  liver.  They  may 
be  tolerably  uniform  in  size,  but  are  more  commonly  unequal.  Local 
puckerings  or  depressions  are  also  often  observed.  The  capsule  is 
thickened,  opaque,  and  inseparable  ;  while  local  peritoneal  adhesions  to 
the  diaplrragm  and  other  structures,  as  well  as  fibrous  thickenings,  are 
almost  constant.  The  consistence  is  remarkably  dense,. firm,  tough,  and 
leathery  as  a  rule,  which  is  best  realized  on  making  a  section.  This 
exhibits  the  same  granular  appearance  as  the  surface,  and- sometimes  in 
a  much  more  marked  degree.  The  colour  is  generally  a  mixture  of  dirty- 
white  or  greyish  and  yellow  ;  the  former  being  arrauged  in  lines  or  bands 
of  different  widths,  sometimes  extending  over  considerable  tracts ;  the 
latter,  which  varies  in  exact  tint,  being  in  some  specimens  bright  yellow, 
in  others  almost  brownish,  corresponding  to  the  granulations.  The  name 
cirrhosis  is  derived  from  this  yellow  appearance.  In  extreme  cases,  how- 
ever, but  little  of  this  colour  is  evident. 

The  intimate  changes  in  structure,  and  the  microscopical  appearances 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  must  now  be  considered.  The  white  tissue  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  made  up  mainly  either  of  fulty-devcloped 
fibrous  tissue ;  or  of  young  connective-tissue  elements  or  embryonic 
tissue  in  process  of  development,  and  chiefly  resulting  from  pro- 
liferation. It  has,  however,  been  described  as  consisting  in  some 
instances  of  the  remains  of  the  vessels,  ducts,  and  other  tissues  which 
have  not  undergone  destruction.  The  fibrous  tissue  inflltrates  the  liver, 
occupying  chiefly  the  capsule  of  Glisson  surrounding  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the  vaginal  veins,  and  extending  thence 
more  or  less  into  the  interlobular  spaces.  Generally  this  material 
presents  numerous  new  vessels  running  through  it,  which  arc  slated  by 
Frerichs  to  be  derived  from  the  hepatic  artery;  and  although  they 
have  some  communication  with  the  portal  vein,  they  seem  to  be  chiefly 
intended  for  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  and  I  lie  secret  inn  of  bile.  The 
yellow  nodules  correspond  to  lobules  or  groups  of  lobules  which  have 
not  yet  completely  disappeared.  The  colour  is  chiefly  due  (o  stasis  of 
bile,'  owing  to  pressure  upon  the  minute  ducts  ;  it  partly  results,  however, 
Iron,  Hilly  degeneration  of  the  cells.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cells 
have  become' wholly  destroyed,  and  most  of  those  which  remain  are 
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greatly  altered,  appearing  shrunken  or  fatty,  or  containing  pigment- 
granules.  The  degeneration  begins  at  the  circumference  of  the  lobules, 
and  extends  towards  their  interior.  The  fibroid  change  rarely  involves 
the  hepatic  lobules  themselves,  but  the  changes  in  them  are  due  to  the 
gradual  compression  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  the  contracting  tissue. 
The  iv*f/s  present  important  changes.  Many  of  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  are  compressed  or  obliterated,  and  its  capillaries  are 
destroyed,  so  that  injection  of  them  from  the  main  trunk  is  impossible. 
This  trunk  and  the  larger  branches  are  often  dilated,  and  may  be 
occupied  by  thrombi.  Sometimes  a  considerable  branch  of  the  vein  is 
compressed.  The  hepatic  artery  is  also  commonly  dilated,  and  new 
capillaries  form  in  the  fibrous  tissue  ;  frequently  black  pigment  is  found 
in  its  branches.  The  chief  divisions  of  the  hepatic  vein  are  not  altered, 
hut  many  of  its  capillary  tributaries  are  obliterated,  and  the  communi- 
cations between  this  vessel  and  the  portal  system  are  more  or  less 
destroyed.  The  remaining  capillaries  are  commonly  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration. 

The  degree  to  which  the  changes  just  described  are  observed  neces- 
sarily differs  considerably  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the 
earliest  period  no  doubt  the  liver  is  enlarged,  and  it  may  continue  so 
for  a  long  time.  At  this  time  the  granular  appearance  is  absent  or  but 
slightly  marked ;  while  the  entire  organ  is  congested,  and  is  described 
as  being  occupied  by  a  succulent,  vascular,  greyish  material,  consisting 
of  young  connective-tissue  elements. 

In  some  instances  a  liver  which  is  the  seat  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  is 
actually  enlarged,  owing  to  the  co-existence  of  fatty  or  lardaceous 
disease.  Indeed  a  form  of  fatty  cirrhosis  is  described  by  some  writers, 
which  is  smooth  or  but  slightly  granular,  anasmic,  yellowish- white, 
firm,  and  resistant  to  the  knife,  the  microscope  showing  a  great  increase 
of  connective-tissue.    It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  beer- drinkers. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  presents  different  characters  from  those  of  the 
atrophic  form.  The  liver  is  enlarged  throughout,  and  may  reach 
twice  or  three  times  its  natural  size,  being  also  much  increased  in 
weight.  It  retains  its  normal  shape  and  outline,  and  is  tolerably 
smooth,  but  may  be  more  or  less  irregular  or  somewhat  hobnailed. 
The  organ  is  very  dense.  On  section  it  is  seen  that  either  embryonic 
tissue  or  fibroid  tissue  infiltrates  it  in  a  diffused  manner.  In  some  parts 
only  dense  fibrous  tissue  maybe  seen;  in  others  remnants  of  the  hepatic 
parenchyma  are  visible,  sometimes  considerable,  scattered  irregularly, 
and  of  a  colour  varying  from  orange-yellow  to  green.  Hypertrophic 
Cirrhosis  is  said  to  differ  from  the  atrophic  form  in  that  the  change 
begins,  not  in  the  blood-vessels,  but  in  connection  with  the  interlobular 
branches  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  the  branches  occupying  the  peripheral 
parta  of  the  lobules,  from  which  it  extends,  and  only  involves  the  portal 
vessels  at  a  late  period ;  it  also  tends  to  implicate  the  lobules  themselves. 
I  he  bile-ducts  become  greatly  dilated,  and  their  epithelium  increases 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  block  up  the  smaller  ducts.  The  hepatic 
cells  become  atrophied,  fatty,  and  more  or  less  filled  with  bile-pig- 
ment. 

I  ho  effects  of  cirrhosis  outside  the  liver,  are  highly  important,  and  are 
visible  on  post-mortem  examination,  being  mainly  those  already  men- 
tioned as  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation.  Con- 
wderable  anastomoses  form  in  course  of  time  between  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veins;  and  also  between  the  superficial  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in 
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the  liver  and  the  veins  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls,  through 
peritoneal  adhesions,  and  along  the  suspensory  ligament. 

Changes  similar  to  those  observed  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  nol 
infrequently  met  with  in  other  structures  al  the  same  time. 

A  brief  account  will  now  be  given  of  certain  other  forms  of  cirrhosis 
or  chronic  atrophy  of  the  liver: — 

1.  As  the  result  of  long-continued  mechanical  congestion  from  heart- 
disease,  the  liver  contracts  and  presents  characters  much  resembling 
those  of  true  cirrhosis,  but  there  is  an  important  difference,  and  the 
atrophy  is  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  latter  disease.  The  changes  art 
due  to  pressure  exerted  by  the  distended  tributaries  of  the  hepatic  vein 
upon  the  contiguous  cells,  causing  their  degeneration ;  hence  the  centre  of 
the  lobules  becomes  first  wasted  and  depressed,  while  the  circumference 
remains  and  forms  granulations.  Ultimately  extensive  depressions  are 
produced,  and  more  or  less  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  occurs. 
Attacks  of  chronic  peri-hepatitis  are  also  common,  which  increase  the 
tendency  towards  atrophy  of  the  organ. 

2.  Dr.  Murchison  described  a  form  of  granular  atrophy,  generally 
independent  of  intemperance,  in  which  the  fibrous  tissue  is  not  increased,, 
and  the  liver  is  softer  than  in  health. 

3.  Atrophy  of  the  liver  may  result  from  adhesive  pyle -phlebitis,  in- 
consequence of  which  the  trunk  or  some  of  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  are  obliterated.  Cicatricial  retractions  are  observed  on  the  sur- 
face, with  corresponding  induration. 

4.  Another  form  of  contracted  liver  is  that  due  to  chronic  or 
repeated  attacks  of  peri-liepatitis,  which  leads  to  thickening  of  the  cap- 
sule, or  causes  pressure  upon  the  vessels,  while  fibrous  bands  pass  into 
the  interior,  but  there  is  no  granular  appearance. 

5.  Syphilis  may  lead  to  atrophy  of  the  liver,  either  by  exciting  peri- 
hepatitis or  simple  interstitial  hepatitis ;  or  as  the  result  of  changes  in 
gummatous  deposits.    This  variety  will  be  specially  described. 

6.  The  last  variety  is  named  red  atrophy  by  Rokitansky,  or  chronic 
atrophy  by  Frericks.  It  may  be  associated  with  the  deposit  of  pigment 
in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  liver,  especially  after  prolonged  or  repeated 
attacks  of  malarial  fever;  or  it  sometimes  follows  ulceration  affecting- 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  entire  organ  is  wasted,  but  the  condition 
differs  from  ordinary  cirrhosis  in  the  absence  of  any  granulations  on  the 
surface  ;  in  a  section  being  dark-brown  or  bluish-red  and  homogeneous, 
there  being  little  or  no  indication  of  lobules;  and  in  the  consistence 
being  less  firm.  The  hepatic  cells  are  often  diminished  in  size,  and 
filled  with  brown  pigment-granules.  The  ramifications  of  the  portal 
vein  are  destroyed,  its  branches  ending  in  csecal  club-shaped  extremities! 

Symptoms. — In  all  the  different  forms  of  contracted  liver  just  de- 
scribed, the  chief  diagnostic  clinical  indications  are  derived  from  the 
evidences  of  interference  with  the  portal  circulation;  and  from  the 
signs  afforded  on  physical  examination.  There  are,  however,  additional 
symptoms  resulting 'from  derangement  of  the  secretory  function  of  the 
liver;  and  others  "evidencing  more  or  less  marked  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. 

In  the  early  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  it  is  customary  to  describe  a 
train  of  symptoms' which  set  in  insidiously  as  a  rule,  but  in  reality  the) 
are  merely  those  of  congestion  of  the  liver  with  gastro-enteric  disorder, 
such  as  local  discomfort  or  uneasiness  ;  dyspeptic  disturbances  ;  sickness, 
or  retching,  especially  in  the  morning;  and  constipation  or  diarrhoea* 
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Although  it  might  be  suspected  that  cirrhosis  was  being  set  up,  should 
such  symptoms  arise  in  association  with  abuse  of  alcohol,  there  is  nothing 
characteristic  about  them.  Occasionally  the  disease  begins  with  severe 
local  symptoms,  indicating  acute  hepatic  congestion,  catarrh  of  the  bile- 
ducts,  and  gastro-enteritis,  accompanied  with  pyrexia.  For  a  time  there 
are  physical  &igns  of  enlargement  of  the  liver.  As  the  case  advances 
more  or  less  of  the  consequences  of  portal  obstruction  are  observed, 
namely,  ascites,  often  extreme  in  amount ;  enlargement  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  on  the  right 
side  ;  gastro-enteric  congestion  and  catarrh  ;  occasionally  haemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  or  intestines;  haemorrhoids;  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen.  Digestive  disturbances  are  usually  prominent,  being  due  both 
to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  deficiency,  or  unhealthy 
quality  of  the  bile.  Although  painful  sensations  over  the  hepatic 
region  are  sometimes  present  in  the  early  stages,  when  the  disease  is 
advanced  there  is  rarely  much  uneasiness,  if  any ;  there  may  be  local 
tenderness,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  peritonitis  or  peri-hepatitis.  Jaundice 
also  is  but  seldom  a  prominent  symptom,  being  often  entirely  absent,  but 
more  or  less  yellow  discoloration  is  observed  in  many  cases  from  time  to 
time,  especially  at  the  early  period,  mainly  due  to  hepatic  congestion, 
catarrh  of  the  ducts,  or  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  portal  fissure 
upon  the  main  duct.  Extreme  jaundice  occasionally  results  from  peri- 
hepatitis ;  or  it  appears  towards  the  termination  of  a  case  of  cirrhosis, 
where  there  is  no  obstruction.  The  stools  almost  always  contain  more 
or  less  bile. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  said  to  differ  clinically  from  the  atrophic 
form  in  that  jaundice  is  an  early  and  marked  symptom,  often  becoming- 
very  intense,  and  being  persistent,  though  variable  in  degree  ;  while  the 
signs  of  portal  obstruction  are  either  absent,  or  only  come  on  at  a  late 
period,  and  even  then  the  ascites  is  slight.  Cerebral  and  other  tox'semic 
symptoms  are  also  prominent.  The  spleen  is  generally  enlarged.  In 
my  experience  of  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  the  distinctions  just 
mentioned  have  been  by-no-means  constant,  but  they  are  in  some 
instances  well-marked. 

Physical  signs. — The  signs  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  are: — 1.  Diminution 
in  area  of  hepatic  dulness,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  contraction. 
2.  Granulation  or  nodulation  of  the  surface  of  the  liver,  with  a  feeling 
of  hardness;  in  short,  the  tactile  characters  described  under  the  morbid 
anatomy.  Sometimes  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  be  grasped  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  the  changes  thus  readily  recognized.  3.  Occa- 
sionally friction-sound  on  deep  respiration.  Ascites  often  obscures  the 
examination,  but  under  such  circumstances  the  organ  can  frequently  be 
easily  felt  after  paracentesis  ;  or  even  by  suddenly  "dipping"  down  upon 
it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  instances  the  liver  is  not 
materially  altered  in  dimensions,  or  that  it  may  even  be  somewhat  in- 
creased in  size,  but  the  nodulated  surface  can  then  generally  be  readily 
recognized.  In  the  hypertrophic  form  of  cirrhosis  the  liver  is  found  by 
palpation  and  percussion  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged,  sometimes  enor- 
mously; regular  in  form,  with  a  sharp  anterior  margin  ;  and  very  hard. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  frequently  very  marked  in  advanced 
Cases  of  cirrhosis,  there  being  considerable  emaciation  and  weakness;  a 
peculiar  sallow,  earthy  complexion,  often  accompanied  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  facial  venules;  a  dry  harsh  skin;  and  general  flabbi- 
ness  of  tissues.    Purpuric  spots  and  blotches  on  the  skin  are  somotimcs 
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visible,  and  there  may  be  extensive  ecchymoses  ;  or  hoemorrhages  from 
mucous  surfaces  may  take  place.  The  urine  often  yields  sediments  of 
uric  acid  and  urates,  and  urocrythrin  is  present  in  some  cases. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  progress  of  cirrhosis  is  generally  very 
chronic,  but  it  may  run  a  tolerably  rapid  course  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  distinctive  symptoms.  Sometimes,  even  after  serious  symp- 
toms have  appeared,  great  improvement  may  take  place,  so  that  the 
patient  may  feel  as  if  almost  or  quite  restored  to  health,  and  may  live 
for  many  years  if  he  exercises  proper  care.  In  most  cases,  however, 
cirrhosis  leads  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  chief  modes  of  death  are  from 
gradual  asthenia  and  exhaustion ;  jaundice  with  typhoid  and  cerebral 
symptoms;  lung-complications;  acute  peritonitis  ;  or  haemorrhage  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  serious  of 
these  events  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time. 

The  other  forms  of  contracted  liver  only  differ  clinically  from  atrophic 
cirrhosis  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arise;  and  in  the 
physical  characters  presented  by  the  liver  on  palpation,  if  the  organ  can 
be  felt.  In  the  variety  due  to  peri-hepa.Htis,  considerable  pain  and  tender- 
ness are  generally  complained  of  from  time  to  time. 

VII.  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver  which  may  result  from  syphilis 
are  : — 1.  Albuminoid  disease.  2.  Peri-hepatitis  and  its  consequences. 
3.  Simple  interstitial  hepatitis,  leading  to  general  atrophy  and  indura- 
tion. 4.  Gummatous  hepatitis,  in  which  syphilitic  gummata  are  formed 
more  or  less  extensively,  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  and  becom- 
ing surrounded  by  a  dense  fibroid  tissue,  from  which  processes  extend 
towards  the  surface  of  the  organ  in  various  directions.  These  growths  are 
rounded  or  irregular  in  form ;  usually  numerous,  and  often  grouped  in 
clusters  ;  of  variable  size,  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  chestnut ;  opaque  and  buff- 
coloured  ;  and  very  tough.  They  may  soften  in  the  centre,  or  become 
calcified  or  absorbed.  The  liver-tissue  is  more  or  less  extensively 
destroyed ;  and  deep  cicatricial  depressions  or  furrows  are  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  giving  rise  to  a  lobulated  appearance.  During  life 
the  characters  of  the  liver  may  often  be  determined  by  physical  examina- 
tion, in  the  gummatous  form  the  organ  becoming  enlarged  slowly,  until 
it  may  ultimately  reach  an  enormous  size ;  at  the  same  time  being 
irregular  in  form.  Pain  is  frequently  experienced,  with  tenderness  ;  and 
sometimes  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts  and  portal  vein  appear. 
There  may  be  such  marked  wasting  accompanied  with  cachectic  symp- 
toms that,  taken  with  a  much  enlarged  and  nodular  liver,  cancer  may 
be  simulated.    The  progress  is  usually  very  chronic. 

VIII.  MISCELLANEOUS  AFFECTION'S. 

It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  following  morbid  conditions  which  may 
affect  the  liver  : — 1.  TUBERCULOSIS. — Tubercle  is  usually  observed  in  (he 
liver  only  in  connection  with  general  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  secondary  to  chronic  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts,  and 
is  accompanied  with  cirrhotic  changes.  The  tubercle  may  break  down 
and  form  small  cavities.  Clinically  the  disease  cannot  be  recognized 
with  any  certainty.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged.  2.  Rickety  liver.— 
Enlargement  of  the  liver  associated  with  jackets  has  been  sufficient ly 
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discussed  under  that  disease.  3.  Few  GROWTHS.— In  addition  to  growths 
in  the  liver  already  discussed,  the  following  may  be  met  with  :— -Non- 
parasitic rysts,  single  or  multiple ;  dermoid  cysts;  erectile  tumour  or 
angioma  ;  lymphatic  formations;  adenoma,  fibroma,  myxoma,  or  glioma. 
These  cannot  be  detected  during  life. 

IX    GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  CHRONIC  HEPATIC  AFFECTIONS. 

I.  DIAGNOSIS. — The  main  factors  which  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of 
chronic  hepatic  diseases,  both  from  other  affections  and  from  each 
other,  are  as  follows : — 1.  The  general  history  of  the  patient  may  reveal 
some  known  cause  of  certain  liver-complaints,  especially  abuse  of 
alcohol;  over-eating,  witb  deficient  exercise  and  general  luxurious 
habits  ^prolonged residence  in  tropical  climates  or  in  malarial  districts  ; 
the  previous  occurrence  of  dysentery  or  ague  ;  or  syphilitic  infection. 
Family  history  may  afford  some  aid  in  diagnosis,  especially  if  indicating 
a  cancerous  taint;  while  in  some  cases  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient 
also  deserve  consideration.  2.  The  constitutional  condition  is  highly 
important.  Thus  there  may  be  some  disease  with  which  lardaceons 
or  fatty  liver  is  likely  to  be  associated  ;  or  signs  of  the  cancerous 
cachexia,  of  syphilis,  or  of  cirrhosis  may  be  evident.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  disorder  is  sometimes  service- 
able in  diagnosis.  3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  referable 
t o  the  hepatic  system,  as  well  as  their  nature,  intensity,  and  the  history 
of  their  progress,  deserve  careful  attention,  especially  as  regards  pain 
and  tenderness ;  jaundice ;  and  ascites  or  other  evidences  of  portal 
obstruction.  4.  Physical  examination  is,  of  course,  of  essential  value. 
This  will  be  presently  more  fully  alluded  to.  5.  The  state  of  other 
organs  may  afford  much  aid  in  diagnosis,  especially  by  revealing  local 
manifestations  of  some  constittitional  disease,  for  instance,  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  or  waxy  kidney ;  or  of  some  morbid  condition  with 
which  hepatic  changes  are  likely  to  be  associated,  especially  ulcera- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  gastro-enteric  catarrh,  or 
disease  of  the  heart  obstructing  the  circulation.  6.  The  rapidity 
'if  the  progress  of  the  case  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  first  seen;  its  subse- 
quent course  ;  and  the  results  of  treatment,  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  doubtful  cases. 

Physical  examination  demands  special  attention,  particularly  in  detect- 
ing and  making  out  the  characters  of  enlargements  or  contractions  of 
the  liver;  and  of  enlargements  of  the  gall-bladder.  For  differential 
diagnosis  of  hepatic  enlargements  the  following  points  must  be  noted, 
and  in  the  description  of  each  individual  disease  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  arrange  the  characters  in  the  same  order: — a.  The  extent, 
direction,  and  rapidity  of  growth.  b.  Whether  the  liver  is  normal  in 
shape  and  outline;  or  if  it  presents  prominent  outgrowths  or  m-egu- 
larities.  c.  The  conditions  of  the  sui-face  and  margins,  as  to  smoothness, 
nodnlation,  etc.  d.  The  degree  of  resistance  and  other  sensations 
afforded  by  the  liver  generally,  as  well  as  by  any  special  prominences, 
inclnding  fluctuation  and  hydatid-fremitus.  e.  "Whether  there  is  any 
evidence  of  local  peritonitis,  indicated  by  friction-froniitus  or  sound, 
or  by  adhesion  of  the  liver  with  the  abdominal  wall.  /.  Now  and  then 
it  is  requisite  to  use  the  exploratory  trochar  or  aspirateur  for  diagnostic, 
pin-poses.     The  characters  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  contractions 
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of  the  liver,  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  gall-Madder,  have  been 
sufficiently  mdicated  in  their  respective  descriptions.  If  is  necessary  to 
add  with  regard  to  the  gall-bladder,  that  if  should  always  be  noticed 
whether  this  is  altered  alone  or  along  with  the  liver,  and  ',  ia  i  -  rsd 

It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  here  the  causes  of  enlarged  liver  The 
ordinary  forms  are  due  to  :— 1.  Congestion,  especially  mechanical. 
-'  Accumulation  of  bile  and  its  consequences.  3.  Albuminoid  disease 
4.  Fatty  infiltration.  5.  Hydatid  disease.  6.  Malignant  or  other 
growths.  7.  Acute  hepatitis,  especially  when  ending  in  suppuration 
8.  Cirrhosis  m  its  early  stage;  and  the  hypertrophic  form.  As  rare 
causes  may  be  mentioned  :— 9.  Simple  hypertrophy.  10.  Syphilitic 
gummatous  hepatitis.  11.  Tubercular  disease.  12.  Lymphatic  forma- 
tions. _  13.  A  peculiar  enlargement  associated  with  vitiligoidea. 
14.  tickets.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  liver  may  be  enlarged  by 
a  combination  of  certain  of  the  conditions  just  mentioned. 

The  chief  practical  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  are  as  follows:— 1.  Hepatic  "enlargement,  and 
sometimes  even  changes  in  shape  and  other  characters  of  the  liver,  may 
be  simulated  by  the  normally  large  size  of  the  organ  in  children'; 
congenital  malformation  ;  the  effects  of  pressure  by  a  rickety  or 
otherwise  deformed  thorax,  or  as  the  result  of  tight-lacing ;  depres- 
sion by  various  morbid  conditions  within  the  chest,  especially 
pleuritic  effusion,  and  tumours  or  other  causes  of  downward  dis- 
placement, which  may  be  acute  ;  or  elevation  towards  the  chest 
by  abnormal  conditions  within  the  abdomen.  On  the  other  hand, 
morbid  changes  affecting  the  liver  may  be  obscured  by  distension  of 
the  stomach  or  colon  with  gas,  which  may  even  give  rise  to  signs 
simulating  atrophy  of  the  organ.  The  liver  is  also  occasionally  displaced 
in  such  a  way  that  its  edge  comes  directly  forwards,  so  that  atrophy 
is  simulated.  In  rare  instances  this  organ  is  very  movable,  being 
felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  its  position  being  altered  by 
manipulation  and  change  of  posture.  2.  Morbid  states  of  other  structures 
often  give  rise  to  signs  of  hepatic  mischief ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  they 
may  put  these  in  the  background.  Thus,  enlargement  of  the  liver  may 
be  simulated  by  a  rigid  and  contracted  state  of  the  right  rectus 
abdominis  muscle ;  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  abdominal 
walls  ;  accumulation  of  fasces  in  the  colon  ;  or  by  a  tumour  in  connection 
with  the  right  kidney,  supra-renal  capsule,  or  peritoneum,  especially  the 
great  omentum.  Again,  a  neighbouring  disease,  particularly  scirrhus  of 
the  head  of  the  pancreas,  often  interferes  with  the  escape  of  bile  from 
the  liver,  and  thus  leads  to  its  enlargement,  accompanied  with  jaundice. 
The  co-existence  of  ascites,  or  of  chronic  peritonitis  with  effusion, 
frequently  renders  physical  examination  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  the 
aspirateur  is  then  most  serviceable,  in  order  to  remove  the  fluid ;  and 
also  the  plan  of  making  sudden  pressure  over  the  liver.  Not  uncom- 
monly disease  of  the  liver  is  obscured  by  symptoms  referable  to  a  morbid 
state  of  some  other  organ,  for  example,  cancer  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it 
often  itself  gives  rise  to  serious  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Again,  the  liver  is  often  affected  along  with  other  organs  and 
structures  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  cases  of  cancer,  and 
then  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly  what  parts 
are  actually  involved.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  an  enlarged  liver  or  hepatic  tumour  aud  pleuritic  effusion 
or  a  tumour  in  the  chest ;  and  these  conditions  may  exist  together. 
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3.   Sometimes  the  liver  becomes  so  enormous,  especially  as  the  result 
of  hydatid  disease,  that  it  fills  the  abdomen,  and  hence  it  becomes 
impossible  to  determine  exactly  where  the  enlargement  commenced.  In 
such  cases  the  history  of  its  growth,  as  regards  the  region  from  which 
it  started  ;  and  perhaps  the  greater  prominence  of  the  enlargement  over 
\      the  hepatic  region,  may  clear  up  the  difficulty.    4.  Tn  some  instances 
'      the  liver  is  the  seat  of  two  or  more  distinct  morbid  conditions,  the  signs 
being  modified  accordingly,  such  as  cirrhosis  with  fatty  or  albuminoid 
sease.    •">.  With  regard  to  individual  diseases  of  this  organ,  it  may  be 
mentioued  that  hydatid  tumour  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  a  distended 
uall-bladder ;  soft  cancer ;   right  pleuritic  effusion ;  hepatic  abscess 
which  has  become  chronic  ;  aneurism  ;  cystic  disease  of  the  kidney  ; 
hydatids  outside  the  liver  ;  or  peritoneal  effusion  limited  by  adhesions. 
\  Cancer  may  be  simulated  by  syphilitic  disease ;  waxy  liver,  especially 
if  combined  with  cirrhosis,  or  if  some  parts  of  the  liver  are  more 
affected  than  others,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  local  projections  ;  other  forms 
o{    cirrhosis  attended   with    enlargement ;    or    multilocular  hydatid 
disease. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  few  remarks  here  with  regard  to  pain 
referred  to  the  hepatic  region.  It  must  not  be  rashly  concluded  that 
this  is  connected  with  the  liver.  It  may  be  associated  with  painful 
affections  of  the  superficial  structures,  either  muscular  or  neuralgic  ; 
gastric  and  duodenal  disorders,  either  functional  or  organic;  intestinal 
colic ;  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  colon ;  aneurismal,  pancreatic,  and 
other  tumours  pressing  on  the  nerves  ;  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  ; 
pleurisy  ;  the  pain  met  with  in  hypochondriasis  ;  or  local  peritonitis. 
Pain  associated  with  gall-stones  will  be  separately  dealt  with  later  on. 
Simple  hepatalgia  is  difficult  to  make  out  positively. 

II.  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  the  case  of  a  chronic  hepatic 
disease  depends  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint;  the  degree  to 
which  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  interfered  with,  the  escape  of  its 
secretion  prevented,  or  its  circulation  impeded;  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient ;  the  state  of  other  organs  ;  the  possibility  of 
removing  any  causes  which  may  be  keeping  up  the  disease  ;  and  the 
results  of  treatment.  Fatty  and  lardaceous  disease  are  very  slow  in 
their  progress,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  seem  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue 
materially,  though  they  are  but  little  amenable  to  treatment.  Cancer 
is  necessarily  fatal,  and  is  frequently  very  rapid  in  its  course,  especially 
when  of  the  softer  kind.  Jlydatid  disease  is  markedly  chronic,  and 
visually  unattended  with  danger;  while  it  may  be  cured  in  many  cases 
by  appropriate  treatment.  It  occasionally  proves  serious  in  consequence 
of  the  cyst  rupturing,  or  becoming  inflamed  and  suppurating  ;  or 
through  some  of  its  contents  being  discharged  into  the  bile-ducts,  block- 
ing them  up.  Syphilitic  liver  can  frequently  be  much  improved  by 
early  and  suitable  treatment.  The  different  forms  of  contracted  liver  axe 
generally  serious  as  regards  their  ultimate  prognosis,  though  usually 
slow  in  their  progress.  I  desire,  however,  again  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  if  the  ascites  can  be  permanently  got 
rid  of,  a  result  which  may  not  uncommonly  be  attained,  the  patient  may 
be  restored  to  comparatively  good  health,  and  may  live  for  many  years, 
taking  part  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  daily  life,  even  in  cases  which 
appear  to  be  almost  hopeless.  It  must  be  remembered  that  serious  and 
sometimes  rapidly  fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  canal  is  liable 
to  '><,cur  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
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III.  Treatment.    The    management  of    eases  of   chronic  hepatic 
diseases  is  based  upon  very  simple  and  obvious  principles. 

1.  The  diet  needs  careful  supervision.  It  often  has  to  be  adapted  to 
some  constitutional  condition,  and  therefore  of  a  nutritious  character 
containing  abundant  protein  elements  ;  but  it  should  always  be  as  simple 
and  easily  digested  as  possible,  and  particular  caution  is  requisite  in 
the  use  of -alcohol  or  hot  condiments,  of  fatty,  amylaceous,  and  saccha- 
rine substances,  and  of  rich  articles  of  diet  generally.  In  certain  eon- 
ditions  it  is  important  to  limit  the  consumption  of  nitrogenous  elements 
In  many  eases  it  is  imperative  to  forbid  all  alcoholic  stimulants,  or 
only  to  allow  light  wines,  and  if  spirits  are  ever  needed,  they  should  be 
given  much  diluted,  and  in  restricted  quantities.  Anyone  who  is  ac- 
customed to  indulge  in  excess  of  alcohol,  and  particularly  in  ardent  spirits, 
must  be  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  relinquishing  this  habit' 
It  is  desirable  to  recommend  the  patient  to  take  an  abundance  of  salt 
with  food.  Sipping  fluids  is  said  to  increase  the  formation  of  bile,  and 
also  to  raise  the  pressure  under  which  it  is  secreted. 

2.  Hygienic  management  is  of  much  consequence  in  some  cases  of 
hepatic  disease.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  measures  for  improving 
the  general  health,  the  points  which  claim  special  notice  are  removal 
from  a  tropical  climate,  or  from  a  malarial  district ;  cessation  of  sedentary 
and  luxurious  habits  generally,  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  being  taken  daily  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  free  cutaneous  excre- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  baths.  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  especially 
in  forced  respiration,  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  bile  from  the  liver,  hence 
brisk  exercise,  as  in  riding,  rowing,  climbing,  lawn-tennis,  etc.,  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  certain  hepatic  affections.  Massage  is  of  decided 
service  in  some  cases. 

3.  Treatment  directed  against  some  constitutional  condition  often 
proves  highly  serviceable,  and  it  may  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  liver, 
which  applies  particularly  to  fatty,  lardaceous,  and  syphilitic  disease. 
General  tonic  treatment,  as  well  as  the  use  of  remedies  for  improviug 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  are  beneficial  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  various 
preparations  of  iron,  strychnine  or  nux  vomica,  or  mineral  acids  with 
vegetable  bitters.  Of  course  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  the 
remedies  indicated  for  syphilitic  disease. 

4.  The  employment  of  agents  acting  more  especially  upon  the  hepatic 
apparatus,  particularly  cholagogues,  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  but  in  many  organic  affections  of  the  liver  they  are  not 
required,  and  it  is  a  great,  mistake  to  administer  these  agents 
simpty  because  this  organ  happens  to  be  diseased.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  suitable  cases  they  may  be  of  much  value,  when  judiciously 
given.  Mercurial  preparations  are  still  much  employed,  both  in 
functional  disorders  and  actual  diseases  of  the  hepatic  apparatus, 
and  not  uncommonly  with  decided  advantage.  The  best  plan  of 
administering  mercury,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  is  to  give  occasionally 
a  tolerably  full  dose  of  calomel  or  blue-pill,  either  alone,  or  combined 
with  the  compound  rhubarb  or  colocynth  pill  and  extract  of  henbane. 
A  combination  of  calomel  and  extract  of  conium  has  also  been  found 
very  useful.  For  children  grey  powder  answers  best.  It  is  certainly 
injurious  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  constantly  taking  these  medicines.  A 
dose  of  resin  of  podophyllum  now  and  then  is  in  many  cases  very 
serviceable.  A  combination  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  extract  ' 
taraxacum  enjoys  considerable  repute,  especially  in  the  treatment  ol 
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congestion  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  earlier  stages  of  cirrhosis.  Sir 
Ranald  Martin  recommended  the  nitro-mnriatic  acid  bath  (^i  of  strong 
nitric,  and  jjij  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  90°  -to  98°  F.), 
in  which  the  feet  are  placed,  and  then  the  inside  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  as  well  as  the  abdomen,  are  sponged  over  freely.  This  bath 
seems  to  be  of  mnch  benefit  to  those  who  come  from  tropical  climates, 
suffering  from  disordered  liver.  Rutherford  found  euonymintind  iridin 
verv  efficient  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  "  biliousness  "  and  functional 
hepatic  derangement.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  a  remedy  in  much 
repute  in  the  "treatment  of  certain  chronic  hepatic  affections,  especially 
those  which  have  originated  in  tropical  climates. 

5.  Svmptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal  commonly  call  for 
treatment  in  connection  with  liver-diseases,  such  as  those  due  to  gastric 
or  enteric  catarrh,  constipation,  flatulence,  or  haamorrhage  ;  or  there  may 
he  co-existing  organic  disease  affecting  the  stomach  or  intestines,  such 
a?  cancer.  These  conditions  must  be  treated  by  the  usual  remedies, 
especially  by  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  citrates,  tartrates,  or  other 
vegetable  salts  ;  different  bitter  infusions  or  tinctures  ;  saline  aperients  ; 
and  saline  mineral  waters,  either  English  or  Continental.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  keep  the  bowels  acting  as  regularly  as  possible,  though  the 
frequent  use  of  strong  purgatives  must  be  avoided.  It  is  often  a  good  plan 
to  combine  an  aperient  with  a  hepatic  stimulant  when  this  has  no  such 
action,  or  to  administer  one  subsequently,  in  order  to  expel  the  bile 
formed.  Should  there  be  haemorrhoids,  confection  of  senna  or  of  sulphur 
are  valuable  aperients. 

6.  The  two  prominent  symptoms  so  frequently  requiring  treatment 
in  liver-affections,  namely,  jaundice  and  ascites,  have  already  been 
fully  considered.  I  must,  however,  again  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
early  and  repeated  removal  of  the  fluid  by  paracentesis,  in  many  cases 
of  ascites  associated  with  cirrhosis,  with  the  object  of  curing  this  con- 
dition. 

7.  Local  applications  are  often  of  service  in  chronic  hepatic  affections, 
especially  to  relieve  pain  and  congestion.  They  include  chiefly  dry 
heat ;  poultices  and  fomentations,  to  which  anodynes  may  be  added ; 
sinapisms  ;  anodyne  plasters  ;  dry-cupping ;  or  the  removal  of  a  little 
blood  by  leeches  or  cupping.  Dr.  George  Harley  would  advocate  hepatic 
phlebotomy,  or  puncturing  the  liver  capsule,  in  certain  cases. 

8.  It  is  desirable  to  look  to  the  condition  of  other  organs,  and  treat 
them  if  required,  particularly  the  heart,  a  diseased  state  of  which  is  often 
the  immediate  cause  of  hepatic  symptoms.  The  kidneys  also  demand 
special  attention. 

9.  The  treatment  of  hydatid  tumour  requires  separate  consideration. 
For  the  cure  of  this  complaint  operative  interference  is  needed,  no  known 
drug  having  any  influence  upon  the  parasite,  and  a  spontaneous  cure 
being  extremely  rare.  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  growth  attains 
some  size,  and  becomes  a  source  of  trouble,  that  such  a  method  of  treat- 
ment is  indicated,  though  it  should  not  be  delayed  for  too  long  a 
period.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  efficient 
plan  of  operation.  The  principal  methods  advocated  arc  : — 1.  Evacua- 
tion of  the  flnid  by  the  aspirateur,  or  by  means  of  a  trochar  and 
cannula.  2.  Puncture  and  subsequent  injection  of  the  cyst  with  some 
irritating  liquid,  such  as  bile  or  tincture  of  iodine,  with  the  view  of 
exciting  inflammation.  3.  Removal  of  the  contents  through  a  large 
incision.    4.  Gradual  opening  of  the  cyst,  by  the  repeated  application  of 
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caustic  potash  to  the  a  bdominal  wall,  over  fclie  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour.  Tins  plan  has  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  causing  adhesions 
to  form  with  the  abdominal  wall,  and  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  fluid 
into  the  peritoneum;  and  it  has  also  been  resorted  to  for  the  same 
object  previous  to  puncture  with  the  trochar.  5.  Acupuncture  and 
electrolysis,  the  tumour  being-  punctured  with  needles,  and  a  series  of 
electric  shocks  transmitted  through  it.  Some  authorities  assert  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  and  then  the  parasite  will 
die.  Others  consider  that  it  is  requisite  to  excite  inflammation 
Ihe  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  certainly  in  favour  of  the  more 
simple  methods.  Some  recommend  the  employment  of  a  very  small 
trochar,  others  of  a  large  one;  again,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  fluid  or  not, 
some  even  using  an  exhausting  syringe  to  draw  this  off.  Murchison 
advocated  the  employment  of  a  very  fine  trochar,  and  advised  that  the 
cannula  should  be  removed  before  the  whole  of  the  fluid  has  been  drawn 
off,  or  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  flow  in  a  full  stream,  first  passing  a  wire 
through  the  tube  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  stopped  up  by  a  hydatid 
vesicle.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  dangers,  as  it  tends  to  set  up  suppuration.  Another 
danger  is  the  escape  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneum ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent this  mishap,  pressure  should  be  made  over  the  punctured  portion  of 
the  abdomen  during  the  removal  of  the  cannula.  The  opening  should  be 
made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour.  The  administration 
of  chloroform  is  not  advisable,  but  local  anaesthesia  may  be  induced. 
After  the  operation  the  opening  is  to  be  closed  with  lint  steeped  in  col- 
lodion, over  which  a  compress  and  bandage  should  be  applied.  Absolute 
rest  is  necessary  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and  an  opiate  should  be  given 
at  once,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  The  fluid  may  collect  again,  and  it 
may  be  requisite  to  repeat  the  operation.  Murchison,  however,  cautions 
against  doing  this  too  soon,  as  the  enlargement  may  be  due  to  inflam- 
matory effusion.  In  cases  which  are  ultimately  successful,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fulness  may  remain  for  some  months.  Should  the  tumour 
be  very  large,  its  walls  are  likely  to  be  thicker  and  less  elastic,  and  then 
it  appears  desirable  to  use  a  large  trochar.  A  free  incision  is  rarely 
indicated  except  when  suppuration  has  taken  place  ;  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  the  hydatid  tumour  being  then  evacuated.  It  is  also  re- 
commended to  use  a  large  trochar  under  such  circumstances,  and  to 
leave  an  elastic  tube  in,  the  cyst  being  washed  out  with  carbolic  acid 
solution  or  other  antiseptic.  The  different  events  which  may  happen 
in  connection  with  hydatid  tumour  must  be  treated  on  ordinary 
principles. 

In  those  countries  where  hydatid  disease  is  prevalent,  prophylactic 
measures  are  necessary,  namely,  to  prevent  dogs  from  feeding  on  the 
offal  of  sheep  ;  to  exclude  them  from  slaughter-houses ;  to  give  them 
meat  thoroughly  boiled  ;  to  destroy  their  excreta  which  contain  tape- 
worms ;  and  to  physic  them  periodically  (Murchison). 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  TEE  GALL-BLADDER . 

General  Description. — The  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  gall-bladder 
is  liable  need  only  be  briefly  discussed.  Most  of  them  canse  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  and  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  distinctive 
clinical  characters  of  each  form  of  enlargement. 

1.  Distension  WITH  uile. — When  anything  obstructs  the  common  bile- 
duct,  such  as  a  gall-stone,  the  gall-bladder  becomes  filled  with  bile,  and 
may  attain  enormous  dimensions.  There  will  then  be  the  usual  signs 
of  obstructive  jaundice,  with  enlargement  of  the  liver ;  while  the  gall- 
bladder is  perceptible  as  a  fluctuating  tumour,  sometimes  reaching 
nearly  to  the  iliac  crest,  and  being  generally  somewhat  tender. 

2.  Acute  inflammation  AND  SUPPURATION. — The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gall-bladder  is  liable  to  simple  catarrh,  or  to  croupous  or  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  like  other  mucous  surfaces  ;  but  the  most  important  form 
of  acute  inflammation  is  that  which  is  attended  with  the  formation  of 
pus  in  its  interior,  which  particularly  results  from  irritation  of  its 
mucous  membrane  by  gall-stones,  or  froni  obstruction  of  the  cystic 
duct  by  these  bodies.  The  condition  is  clinically  indicated  by  a  very 
painful  and  tender  fluctuating  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  which 
may  ultimately  assume  the  characters  of  an  abscess,  or  may  even  burst  ; 
accompanied  with  marked  rigors  and  pyrexia,  the  latter  tending  to 
become  of  a  hectic  type.  The  inflammation  is  often  preceded  by  signs 
of  gall-stones  ;  but  there  is  neither  jaundice  nor  hepatic  enlargement  as 
a  rule. 

3.  Chronic  inflammation — Hydrops  vesica  felled — Dropsy  of  the 
GALL-BLADDER. — If  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed  for  a  long  period,  the  gall- 
bladder may  become  gradually  dilated,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  a 
clear,  serous  or  synovial-like  fluid,  the  product  of  unhealthy  secre- 
tion from  the  mucous  surface,  probably  partly  the  result  of  chronic 
catarrh  ;  while  its  walls  become  much  thinned  and  atrophied.  The 
organ  is  more  or  less  distended,  and  often  attains  an  extreme  size  ;  but 
there  is  little  or  no  pain  or  fever  ;  while  jaundice  is  absent;  and  the 
liver  is  not  enlarged.  Occasionally  the  course  of  events  is  different. 
The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  becomes  absorbed, 
leaving  an  inspissated  substance,  in  which  calcareous  salts  are  dejjosited  ; 
tin:  walls  undergo  thickening  and  contraction  from  chronic  inflamma- 
tion; and  ultimately  a  firm  puckered  mass  is  left,  enclosing  a  chalky 
pnlp. 

It.  A '.'  i'mllation  of  HALL-STONES. — Gall-stones  are  often  present  in  (he 
gall-bladder,  without  affording  any  clinical  evidence  of  their  existence. 
In  some  instances,  however,  and  especially  when  they  are  very  numer- 
'  ns  and  large,  they  cause  local  uneasy  or  painful  sensations,  which  are 
increased  after  food,  or  after  much  exertion  or  jolting;  as  well  as  reflex 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  other  parts;  and  sometimes  much 
general  discomfort  and  depression.    Occasionally  also  they  give  rise  to 
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severe  symptoms  from  time  to  time,  by  attempting  to  enter  the  cystic 
duct,  and  subsequently  falling  back  into  the  gall-bladder.  They  may 
further  excite  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface  the 
latter  ending  sometimes  in  perforation,  or  giving  rise  to  pyiemia.'  In 
rare  instances  such  a  number  of  calculi  collect,  that  they  form  a  tumour 
even  of  considerable  size,  having  the  general  characters  of  an  enlarged 
gall-bladder,  as  regards  position,  shape,  and  mobility,  but  presenting 
the  following  distinctive  characters : — a.  The  tumour  feels  hard  and 
sometimes  nodulated.  b.  On  palpation  a  peculiar  sensation  is  ex- 
perienced, owing  to  the  _  rubbing  together  of  the  calculi,  compared  to 
that  produced  by  grasping  a  bag  containing  nuts  or  pebbles,  c.  A 
corresponding  sound  may  be  heard  on  auscultation  ;  and  occasionally 
loud  rattling  is  perceptible  on  shaking  or  moving  the  patient.  Now 
and  then  local  peritonitis  is  excited  in  cases  of  this  kind,  so  that  the 
gall-bladder  becomes  adherent  and  fixed.  When  a  tumour  due  to  gall- 
stones exists,  there  are  necessarily  more  marked  subjective  sensations, 
such  as  weight  and  uneasiness,  especially  on  moving  from  side  to  side. 
The  progress  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  enlargement, 
is  very  slow  and  gradual. 

5  Cancer. — The  signs  of  this  rare  disease  of  the  gall-bladder  are  : — 
a.  Lancinating  pains,  with  much  tenderness,  in  the  region  of  the  gall- 
bladder, b.  A  tumour,  having  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  en- 
larged gall-bladder,  but  usually  feeling  firm,  resistant,  irregular  and 
nodulated,  without  the  peculiar  sensation  of  gall-stones  ;  being  adherent 
and  fixed;  and  growing  rapidly.  There  are  always  evidences  of  cancer 
in  other  parts ;  with  well-marked  cancerous  cachexia.  The  liver  may 
be  involved  by  extension.  A  fistulous  communication  with  the  intestines 
is  often  established.  Gall-stones  are  usually  present  in  the  gall-bladder. 
Jaundice  and  vomiting  are  common  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — Local  pain  or  other  sensations  may  draw  attention  to  the 
gall-bladder,  but  the  conditions  just  described  can  only  be  positively 
made  out  by  physical  examination,  if  at  all.  In  all  cases  of  jaundice 
from  obstruction  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
accumulation  of  bile  in  this  organ. 

Treatment. — Inflammation  involving  the  gall-bladder,  from  whatever 
cause,  requires  the  application  of  poultices  and  fomentations.  If  pus 
forms,  or  if  in  chronic  cases  much  fluid  collects,  it  is  sometimes  requisite 
to  puncture  the  distended  organ,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  escape,  either 
leaving  an  external  fistula  afterwards,  or  closing  up  the  wound.  Any 
obstruction  interfering  with  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder 
must,  if  possible,  be  removed.  Bile-expellents  are  useful  to  empty  the 
organ.  Cholecystotomy  is  now  a  recognized  operation  for  the  removal 
of  gall-stones  retained  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  impacted  in  the  cystic 
duct.  Under  certain  special  circumstances  cholecystectomy,  or  entire 
removal  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  practised. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

GALL-STONES  — EILIAEY  CALCULI — CHOLELITHIASIS. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
the  mode  of  origin  .of  gall-stones.  The  chief  views  may  be  thus 
stated  : — 1.  That  they  are  merely  the  result  of  inspissation  and  concentra- 
tion of  bile.  2.  That  they  depend  upon  certain  biliary  ingredients  being 
in  excess,  especially  cholesterin  and  colouring  matters.  3.  That  the  bile 
has  some  abnormal  chemical  composition,  either  when  first  formed,  or  as 
the  consequence  of  subsequent  changes,  which  prevents  it  from  holding 
some  of  its  elements  in  solution,  and  hence  they  are  deposited.  Thus  cal- 
culi have  been  attributed  to  deficiency  of  soda,  with  excessive  acidity  of 
the  bile ;  excess  of  lime,  causing  a  separation  of  pigments  ;  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salts  of  sodium  with  the  biliary  acids  ;  or  decomposition  of  the 
biliary  acids  themselves,  with  consequent  precipitation  of  cholesterin 
and  pigments.  4.  That  they  originate  in  plugs  of  mucus,  epithelium,  or 
foreign  bodies,  upon  which  the  ingredients  of  the  bile  are  afterwards 
deposited  as  a  nucleus.  It  is  highly  probable  that  each  of  these  views 
is  correct  in  different  cases,  and  when  once  the  formation  of  a  gall-stone 
has  commenced,  its  increase  may  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  that 
which  originated  it  in  the  first  instance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  favours  the  produc- 
tion of  calculi,  either  by  inducing  stagnation  of  bile  ;  or,  as  some  believe, 
by  the  mucus  then  formed  favouring  decomposition  of  this  secretion,  or 
impregnating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime.  This  decomposition  has  also 
been  attributed  by  Thudichum  to  the  absorption  of  some  ferment  from 
■  the  intestines. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes  of  gall-stones,  namely, 
advanced  age  ;  the  female  sex  ;  sedentary  habits ;  habitual  constipation ; 
over-indulgence  in  animal  food,  in  starchy  or  saccharine  elements,  and 
in  alcoholic  stimulants ;  depressing  mental  influences ;  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  bile-ducts,  interfering  with  the 
(.-scape  of  bile.  Many  patients  suffering  from  cholelithiasis  are  more  or 
less  obese.  Tight-lacing  and  repeated  pregnancies  have  been  mentioned 
as  predisposing  causes.  Biliary  calculi  have  been  attributed  to  drinking 
water  containing  excess  of  lime,  but  on  no  adequate  grounds. 

Anatomical  Characters. — By  far  the  most  frequent  original  seat  of 
biliary  calculi  is  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  may  also  be  formed  in  any 
portion  of  the  bile-ducts,  or  even  in  the  liver  itself.  The  number  varies 
from  one  to  hundreds  or  thousands  ;  usually  several  are  found.  There 
is  also  a  wide  range  as  to  size,  this  being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  ;  several  are  sometimes  cemented  together,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
concretion.  Originally  most  of  the  calculi  are  round  or  oval,  but  when 
numerous,  owing  to  mutual  friction  they  become  worn  and  angular, 
presenting  flat  or  concave  facets,  or  occasionally  actual  articulations. 
W  hen  formed  in  the  ducts  they  exhibit  curious  shapes,  being  branched 
or  coral- like.  As  a  rule  gall-stones  have  a  brownish  or  greenish-yellow 
colour,  and  are  opaque,  but  they  present  an  endless  variety  of  tints, 
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ranging  from  white  to  black,  blue,  green,  red,  and  other  colours,  accord- 
ing to  their  composition ;  occasionally  they  arc  somewhat  translucent. 
They  frequently  have  a  greasy  or  saponaceous  feel,  with  a  waxy,  brittle 
consistence,  being  readily  cut  or  crushed  ;  sometimes  they  are  very  firm] 
Most  of  them  sink  in  water  when  recent,  but  some  float,  and  most  gall- 
stones will  do  so  after  having  been  dried.  The  structure  is  rarely  homo- 
geneous and  uniform.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  a  calculus  has 
existed  for  some  time  a  section  reveals  distinctly  three  parts,  named 
from  within  out — the  nucleus,  of  which  there  may  he  more  than  one  ;  the 
body,  which  is  often  made  up  of  concentric  layers,  or  presents  a  radiated 
appearance  ;  and  the  carter,  or  crust,  this  being  usually  smooth  externally, 
but  occasionally  wrinkled,  rough,  or  even  tuberculated  and  warty.  As 
a  rule  the  layers  become  lighter  in  colour  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  a  fractured  hepatic  calculus 
presents  a  crystalline  aspect.  The  chemical  composition  is  very  variable, 
but  the  most  common  ingredients  are  cholesterin  and  bile-pigments,  with 
a  little  lime  or  magnesia.  To  these  may  be  added  biliary  and  fatty  acids, 
generally  combined  with  lime  ;  modified  bile-pigments  ;  phosphates  ;  car- 
bonates ;  salts  of  sodium  or  potassium  in  small  proportions ;  and  metals 
(iron,  copper,  and  manganese).  The  nucleus  is  often  made  up  of  mucus 
and  epithelium,  and  the  former  material  may  also  unite  the  different 
parts.  The  appearances  differ  according  to  the  composition,  which  is  not 
necessarily  uniform  even  in  the  same  layer.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
describe  the  characters  corresponding  to  the  various  ingredients,  but  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cholesterin 
which  a  calculus  contains,  it  is  whiter,  more  transparent,  more  crystal- 
line or  radiated  and  lamellar,  and  of  lighter  specific  gravity. 

Biliary  sand  or  gravel  is  not  uncommonly  met  with,  consisting  either 
of  cholesterin,  bile-pigment,  or  black  pigmentary  matter. 

The  morbid  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  set  up  by  gall-stones 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 1.  Irritation,  inflammation,  suppuration,  or 
ulceration,  with  consequent  pyremia  or  perforation,  affecting  either  the 
oall-bladder  or  ducts.  Perforation  takes  place  in  different  directions, 
but  especially  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or  peritoneum,  or  externally 
through  the  abdominal  wall ;  rarely  into  the  colon,  portal  vein,  pleura, 
pelvis"  of  the  right  kidney,  or  vagina.  Permanent  fistula?  may  be  left. 
2.  Inflammation  and  abscesses  in  the  liver,  if  the  calculi  are  lodged  there ; 
or  the  formation  of  a  cyst  around  them.  3.  Obstruction  of  some  of  the 
ducts  in  the  liver,  or  of  the  hepatic,  cystic,  or  common  bile-duct,  with  the 
usual  consequences.  4.  Obstruction  of  the  intestines  by  a  large  calculus 
or  an  agglomeration  of  gall-stones,  this  having  probably  entered  through 
a  fistulous  communication  from  the  gall-bladder.  5.  Inflammation, 
ulceration,  or  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  with  consequent  peritonitis  or 

perforation.  ,  * 

Symptoms. — It  is  a  well- known  fact  that  m  a  large  number  of  cases 
gall-stones  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever,  being  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder at  the  post-mortem  examination.  Those  usually  met  with, 
and  which  need  special  description,  arc  the  symptoms  indicating  the 
passage  of  a  gall-stone  along  the  bile-duct  to  t  he  intestine— biliary  or 
hepatic  colic— these  being  usually  severe,  but  not  always.  An  at  tack  oi 
hepatic  colic  begins  with  a  sudden  intense  pain  m  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  which  is  in  some  cases  most  excruciating,  often  coming  on 
just  after  a  meal  or  after  effort.  It  is  described  as  constricting, 
griping,  tearing,  burning,  or  boring,  and  shoots  over  the  abdomen. 
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round  the  side  to  the  back,  or  towards  the  right  shoulder.  The 
patient  is  doubled  up  and  rolls  about  just  as  in  ordinary  colic, 
groaning  or  screaming,  and  pressing  upon  the  abdomen,  which  gives 
some  relief,  there  being  generally  no  tenderness  at  first.  The  pain 
may  subside,  leaving  a  dull  aching,  but  urgent  paroxysms  recur  at 
intervals.  The  attacks  are  accompanied  with  much  exhaustion ;  signs 
of  collapse,  which  may  be  extremely  grave  and  accompanied  with 
rigoi-s  ;  a  distressed  and  anxious  expression  of  countenance  ;  faintness, 
which  may  end  in  actual  syncope ;  and  cramps  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  There  is  no  pyrexia  usually,  but  occasionally  a  sharp  febrile 
paroxysm  occurs,  and  the  temperature  may  ultimately  reach  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  be  followed  by  profuse  sweating.  Sympathetic 
vomiting  is  frequently  present ;  and  sometimes  hiccup  is  a  distressing 
symptom.  Among  occasional  symptoms  observed  are  spasmodic  tremors 
or  actual  convulsions,  and  severe  rigors.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two.  or  eveu  sooner,  should  the  gall-stone  reach  the  common  duct,  the 
usual  signs  of  obstructive  jaundice  are  developed  as  a  rule,  which  may 
become  intense,  the  duration  of  the  jaundice  depending  upon  that  of  the 
obstruction.  When  the  calculus  reaches  the  duodenum  the  suffering 
generally  subsides  suddenly,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief,  and  then 
the  jaundice  gradually  disappears.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
biliary  calculi  pass  along  the  intestinal  canal,  and  are  discharged  in  the 
faeces,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  without  producing  any  further 
mischief,  and  they  may  be  detected  by  washing  the  stools  through  a 
sieve  or  through  muslin.  Very  rarely  they  pass  into  the  stomach,  and 
are  vomited. 

There  are  a  few  points  of  practical  importance  which  require  comment. 
The  intensity  of  the  pain  is  by-no-means  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  a  gall-stone,  but  depends  rather  upon  its  angular  shape.  It  usually 
diminishes  when  the  concretion  reaches  the  common  duct,  because  this 
is  larger  than  the  cystic  duct,  bat  it  increases  again  as  the  orifice  into 
the  duodenum  is  approached.  Jaundice  is  not  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment, or  it  may  be  but  slight,  because  when  the  calculus  is  angular  in 
form  it  leaves  room  for  the  bile  to  flow  by,  or  its  passage  is  sometimes 
too  rapid  to  allow  of  the  appearance  of  jaundice ;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
symptom  may  become  persistent  and  extreme,  owing  to  the  permanent 
impaction  of  a  gall-stone.  It  is  very  important  to  look  for  biliary  cal- 
culi in  the  stools,  as  by  their  shape,  number,  and  size  an  opinion  can 
often  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  any  remain  behind  in  the  gall-bladder, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  characters  are  recognized.  After  one  large 
gall-stone  has  escaped,  other  smaller  ones  often  follow  without  causing 
any  particular  disturbance.  Sometimes  the  pain  subsides,  but  no  cal- 
culus is  passed,  because  it  returns  to  the  gall-bladder.  Pain  and  sore- 
ness may  remain  after  the  escape  of  a  concretion  into  the  duodenum, 
owing  to  nervous  irritability  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  to  local  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves;  or  inflammation  may  be  excited,  indicated  by  pain 
ami  tenderness,  with  fever.  The  symptoms  of  hepatic  colic  are  occa- 
sionally merely  duetothe  passage  of  gritty  or  inspissated  bile.  An  attack 
may  end  fatally,  from  the  mere  intensity  of  the  pain  and  collapse,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  serious  morbid  changes  which  a  gall-stone  is  liable  to 
set  up,  any  one  of  which  may  cause  death. 

Another  class  of  cases  which  require  brief  notice  are  those  of  obstruc- 
tion by  a  gall-stone,  accompanied  with  catarrhal  cholangitis.  They  may 
continue  for  months  or  years,  and  arc  characterized  by  recurrin«-  aue<>-- 
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like  paroxysms,  with  chills,  fever,  the  temperature  sometimes  reaching 
103°  or  105°,  and  sweating;  jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  increas- 
ing after  each  paroxysm  ;  and  usually  pains  in  the  hepatic  region  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  with  gastric  disturbance.  These  paroxysms  have 
been  attributed  to  the  production  of  a  ferment  in  the  bile-passage,  a 
bacillus  having  also  been  found  in  several  instances;  or  to  local  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  consequent  nervous  fever.  Asa 
rule  the  general  health  does  not  suffer ;  in  the  intervals  the  temperature 
is  normal ;  and  recovery  may  ultimately  take  place.  When  suppuration 
.supervenes  the  symptoms  are  more  septicemic  ;  the  fever  is  more  remit- 
tent ;  jaundice  is  less  marked,  and  does  not  increase  with  the  paroxysm ; 
the  liver  is  more  enlarged  ;  and  the  progress  is  more  rapid  and  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — Gall-stones  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  investi- 
gating the  hepatic  apparatus.  In  many  instances  their  presence  and 
the  effects  they  produce  are  obvious  enough ;  in  other  cases  they  cannot 
be  recognized,  or  can  only  be  suspected.  Attacks  of  hepatic  colic  due 
to  gall-stones  are  generally  clearly  indicated  by  the  individuals  in  whom 
they  occur ;  the  past  history  ;  the  accompanying  symptoms  ;  and  espe- 
cially the  rapid  development  of  marked  jaundice,  and  the  discovery  of 
one  or  more  calculi  in  the  stools.  Other  conditions  to  which  they  may 
give  rise  must  also  receive  due  consideration  ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  gall-stones  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  organic 
diseases  of  the  liver  or  gall-bladder. 

Prognosis. — Gall-stones  may  give  rise  to  many  dangers,  or  they  are 
the  cause  of  much  suffering  in  not  a  few  cases.  The  prognosis  in  any  indi- 
vidual instance  must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  Examination  of 
any  calculi  passed  in  the  stools,  as  to  number,  size,  and  shape,  will  aid 
in  determining  whether  others  remain  in  the  gall-bladder ;  and  whether 
attacks  of  hepatic  colic  are  likely  to  occur. 

Treatment. — 1.  During  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  the  chief  measures 
to  be  carried  out  are  : — a.  To  administer  narcotics  and  anodynes,  espe- 
cially opium  or  morphine  in  full  doses ;  belladonna  or  atropine  ;  or 
chloroform  and  ether,  either  internally  or  by  inhalation.  Subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphine  and  atropine  is  often  demanded,  b.  To  treat 
certain  symptoms,  especially  vomiting  and  collapse,  c.  To  apply  dry 
heat,  hot  fomentations,  poultices,  or  anodyne  applications  constantly 
over  the  hepatic  region ;  or  to  put  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath. 
Emetics,  which  were  formerly  much  employed,  partly  with  the  view  of 
mechanically  expelling  the  calculus,  as  well  as  strong  purgatives,  ought 
certainly  to  be  avoided,  in  my  opinion.  Much  good  is  effected  in  some 
cases  by  the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout,  of  making  the 
patient  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of  warm  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  (31  or  31]  to  Oj).  Large  warm  enemata  may  also  prove 
beneficial.  The  application  of  a  few  leeches  over  the  hepatic  region 
seems  to  be  useful  in  prolonged  cases,  especially  if  there  is  much  tender- 
ness. 

2.  For  the  prevention  of  gall-stones  attention  to  diet  and  hygiene  is  most 
essential.  The  judicious  use  of  remedies  which  improve  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  promote  regularity  of  the  bowels,  or  act 
upon  the  liver,  is  also  "often  of  much  service.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
hepatic  calculi  can  be  dissolved  after  their  formation,  by  the  admtms- 
t  rat  ion  of  olive  oil  in  large  doses,  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  ether, 
chloroform,  alkalies,  or  certain  mineral  waters,  especially  Carlsbad 
waters.    It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  agents  has 
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any  such  effect,  but  alkalies  and  mineral  waters  often  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  other  ways  in  cases  of  gall-stone.  When  calculi  accumulate  in 
the  ^all-bladder,  the  method  of  pressing  I.I i cm  out  by  careful  manipula- 
tion has  been  specially  advosated  by  Dr.  George  Harley.  The  various 
consequences  which  may  result  from  gall-stones  must  be  treated  on 
ordinary  principles.  Operative  treatment  for  hepatic  calculi  or  their 
effects  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  relation  to  the  gall-bladder.  In 
addition  to  cholecystotomy,  ckolelithotrity  may  be  practised  sometimes,  a 
calculus  being  broken  up  in  various  ways.  Cholecystenterostomy  is 
advocated  under  exceptional  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

I.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

1.  The  spleen  is  often  diseased  without  giving  rise  to  any  local  morbid 
sensations.  AYheu  it  becomes  much  enlarged  it  may  cause  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  tension,  chiefly  felt  about  the  left  hypochondrium.  Occa- 
sionally more  or  less  pain  and  tenderness  are  associated  with  splenic 
diseases. 

2.  A  most  important  indication  of  splenic  disease  is  derived  from  the 
general  symptoms  and  state  of  the  blood.  In  prolonged  chronic  cases  a 
state  known  as  splenic  cachexia  is  developed.  This  is  characterized  by 
extreme  anaemia,  the  mucous  membranes  being  pale  and  bloodless,  and 
the  face  presenting  a  waxy,  or  sometimes  an  earthy  and  sallow  aspect; 
great  debility  or  prostration  ;  wasting,  but  not  usually  rapid ;  shortness 
of  breath  on  any  exertion,  with  hurried  breathing,  chiefly  due  to  the 
anaemia  ;  a  tendency  to  haemorrhages,  especially  in  the  form  of  epistaxis, 
bleeding  from  the  gums,  and  petechias  under  the  skin;  and  oedema  of  the 
legs  and  eyelids,  or  even  general  dropsy.  In  certain  forms  of  splenic 
disease  the  blood  presents  peculiar  changes,  which  will  be  subsequpntly 
described. 

3.  Symptoms  may  arise  from  pressure  by  an  enlarged  spleen  on  neigh- 
bouring structures,  especially  on  the  diaphragm  and  left  lung,  dyspnoea 
■>; >ing  thus  increased,  or  even  pulmonary  congestion  and  catai'rh  induced. 
\  omiting  may  also  be  excited  by  pressure  on  the  stomach;  and  consti- 
pation is  common. 

4.  The  chief  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  spleen  is 
Lved  from  physical  examination.  The  characters  of  splenic  enlarge- 
ment or  tumour  are  as  follows : — a.  In  position  it  is  extra-pelvic,  and 
occupies  mainly  the  left  hypochondrium,  being  usually  felt  to  come  from 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  thorax  on  that  side,  but  in  exceptional  cases 
the  organ  is  displaced  downwards  as  well  as  enlarged,  so  that  it  does 

pass  under  the  ribs,  and  the  fingers  can  then  be  inserted  above  its 
tipper  end.  In  its  growth  an  enlarged  spleen  tends  towards  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  as  well  as  downwards  and  to  the  right,  so  that  ultimately 
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it  extends  into  other  regions  and  comes  to  be  very  superficial,  while  it 
can  generally  be  separated  posteriorly  from  the  mass  of  the  dorsal 
muscles.  Percussion  often  shows  increase  in  area  of  splenic  dul 
upwards  towards  the  thorax,  or  backwards,  but  it  rarely  reaches  above 
the  fifth  rib,  and  does  not  extend  as  far  back  as  the  spine.  There  is  also 
an  undue  sense  of  resistance  on  percussion  ;  with  deficient  elasticity  of 
the  ribs.  b.  The  form  is  usually  very  characteristic,  being  more  or  less 
that  of  the  normal  spleen  exaggerated.  The  anterior  border  can  be  felt 
to  be  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  towards  the  right,  being  sharp 
and  thin,  and  often  presenting  one  or  more  notches  or  shallow  excava- 
tions. The  posterior  edge  and  lower  end  are  rounded.  The  outline  of  an 
enlarged  spleen  may  occasionally  actually  be  visible,  c.  As  regards  con- 
sistence, a  splenic  tumour  generally  feels  firm  and  solid;  now  and  then  it 
gives  a  sensation  of  elasticity,  but  fluctuation  is  extremely  rare.  The- 
surface  is  almost  always  smooth,  but  may  be  irregular,  d.  Another 
important  character  of  a  splenic  tumour  is  its  great  mobility.  As  a  rule 
it  can  be  readily  moved  in  all  directions  by  manipulation  ;  and  it  is  more 
influenced  by  the  act  of  respiration  than  any  other  tumour,  being  often 
felt  below  the  ribs  after  a  deep  inspiration,  when  previously  impercep- 
tible. Change  of  posture  may  also  affect  it  markedly,  e.  Occasionally 
a  splenic  murmur  is  said  to  be  audible  over  an  enlarged  spleen. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  recognizing:  enlarg-e- 
ment  of  the  spleen  require  notice.  1.  The  organ  is  of  ten  not  sufficiently 
large  to  come  below  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  aud  can  then  only  be  made 
out  by  percussion.  2.  Even  when  of  some  size,  it  may  be  kept  up  by 
the  costo-colic  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  by  adhesions  at  its  upper  eud. 
3.  Adhesions  may  also  prevent  any  mobility,  and  cause  the  tumour  to 
become  fixed.  4.  The  enlargement  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  obscure 
altogether  the  outline  of  the  spleen,  and  the  characters  of  its  anterior 
margin,  the  latter  then  assuming  a  vertical  direction.  5.  Enlargement 
of  other  organs  may  conceal  a  splenic  tumour.  6.  Accumulation  of 
flatus  in  the  colon  may  interfere  with  its  detection.  7.  The  principal 
morbid  conditions  for  which  enlarged  spleen  is  likely  to  be  mistaken,  or 
vice  versa,  are  cancer  about  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach ;  enlarged 
left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  a  tumour  of  the  omentum ;  a  tumour  or  a  large 
calculus  in  connection  with  the  left  kidney ;  or  a  growth  originating  in 
the  supra-renal  capsule. 

II.  SPECIAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

A.  Congestion  ok  Hyperemia. 

lEtiology. — The  spleen  readily  becomes  congested,  on  account,  of  its 
great  vascularity,  and  the  yielding  nature  of  its  capsule.  After  every 
meal  it  is  more  or  less  overloaded  with  blood.  Active  hypersemia  is 
commonly  observed  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  in  typhoid, 
relapsing,  and  intermittent  fevers;  and  to  a  less  degree  in  typhus, 
scarlatina,  small-pox,  erysipelas,  septicemia  or  pyseniia,  puerperal  fever, 
and  acute  tuberculosis.  The  enlargement  associated  with  malignant 
endocarditis  is  partly  due  to  congestion.  The  condition  is  said  to  be 
occasionally  vicarious  of  menstruation.  Injury  or  morbid  deposits  may 
also  cause  it.  Mechanical  congestion  of  the  spleen  follows  any  obst ruc- 
tion affecting  the  portal  circulation,  cither  direct  or  secondary  to  chronic- 
heart-  and  lung- affections. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  characters  presented  by  a 
recently  congested  spleen  are  enlargement,  often  considerable,  the  cap- 
sule being  stretched  and  smooth  ;  increase  in  weight ;  intense  redness, 
of  a  dark  hue;  and  diminution  in  consistence,  the  substance  of  the  organ 
in  some  instances  being  quite  pulpy  or  almost  fluid.  The  amount  of 
blood  is  much  increased ;  red  blood-cells  are  extremely  abundant ;  and 
the  splenic  tissue  appears  to  be  augmented  in  some  cases.  After  long- 
continued  or  repeated  hyperemia  the  spleen  becomes  permanently 
enlarged,  hardened,  and  hypertrophied. 

Symptoms. — The  only  clinical  sign  of  a  congested  spleen  usually 
observed  is  that  the  organ  is  enlarged,  but  not  as  a  rule  to  any  great 
degree,  and  the  size  is  liable  to  vary  considerably.  Occasionally  it  feels 
soft,  but  is  generally  tolerably  firm.  There  is  no  spontaneous  jaain  in 
most  cases,  but  tenderness  is  common,  and  may  be  marked  in  acute  con- 
gestion. Temporary  general  anosmia  has  been  stated  to  be  associated 
with  extreme  splenic  congestion. 

B.  HiEiioRRHAfiic  Infarction — Splenitis. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  spleen  is  one  of  the  organs  in  which 
emboli  most  frequently  lodge,  giving  rise  to  hcemorrhagic  infarctions. 
Some  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  these  infarctions  may  also  arise 
from  the  formation  of  local  thrombi  within  the  vessels  of  the  organ. 
Occasionally  considerable  inflammatory  action  is  excited,  especially  when 
the  emboli  have  septic  properties,  as  in  cases  of  typhus  fever,  pyaamia, 
or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  this  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  splenitis. 
In  rare  cases  inflammation  of  the  spleen  results  from  injury ;  and  it  has 
also  been  stated  to  arise  from  malaria,  esj)ecially  in  certain  tropical 
climates  ;  or  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Infarctions  in  the  spleen,  as  seen  on 
section  of  the  organ,  are  tisually  in  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  masses 
with  their  bases  towards  the  surface,  often  projecting  somewhat ;  when 
situated  deeper  in  the  organ  they  are  more  or  less  rounded.  They  vary 
considerably  in  number  and  size.  Originally  each  infarction  is  dark  and 
firm,  and  is  sui'rounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion ;  in  time,  however,  the 
ordinary  changes  take  place,  the  colouring  matter  becoming  altered  and 
absorbed,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  yellowish-white  colour.  Frequently 
caseous  degeneration  with  ultimate  absorption  follows,  a  depressed 
cicatrix  remaining  ;  or  calcification  may  take  place.  In  pyaemia  and 
allied  affections  the  infarctions  rapidly  break  down  into  a  purulent 
fluid,  at  the  same  time  the  spleen  being  more  or  less  inflamed  and  con- 
gested throughout.  Idiopathic  inflammation  cannot  at  first  be  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  congestion,  the  spleen  being  enlarged,  very  dark, 
and  softened.  One  or  more  abscesses  may  form,  which  sometimes  finally 
involve  the  entire  organ,  this  being  converted  into  a  mere  bag  of  pus. 
A  splenic  abscess  occasionally  bursts  externally;  or  into  the  peritoneum, 
stomach,  or  thorax.  Rarely  it  becomes  encapsuled,  and  tmdergoes 
curative  changes,  its  fluid  portion  being  absorbed,  so  that  finally  only  a 
C&seonfl  material  remains,  which  may  calcify.  The  peritoneum  corres- 
ponding to  the  affected  part  is  often  inflamed. 

Symptoms. — Only  occasionally  can  splenic  embolism  and  its  conse- 
quences be  positively  recognized  during  life,  but  it  may  be  fairly  sus- 
pected if,  along  with  some  obvious  source  of  embolism,  there  should  be 
agon  and  pyrexia,  with  local  signs  connected  with  the  spleen,  namely, 
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sudden  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  left  hypochondriuin ;  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ.  Vomiting  occurs  in  many  cases.  A  splenic  abscese 
is  scarcely  ever  diagnosed ;  it  may  possibly  give  rise  to  a  fluctuating 
enlargement,  or  even  burst  externally.  The  process  of  suppuration  is 
attended  with  hectic  fever  and  rapid  wasting.  Should  the  abscess 
rupture  internally,  the  usual  indications  of  such  an  event  will  be 
observed. 

C.  HyI'ERTROPHV. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — By  far  the  most  important  form  of 
enlarged  spleen  is  that  whicb  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  its  tissues.  This 
condition  occurs  mainly  in  three  classes  of  cases,  namely  : — 1.  Those  of 
malarial  origin,  where  the  hypertrophy  results  from  long-continued  or 
repeated  active  congestion,  in  connection  with  ague,  or  even  after  mere 
exposure  to  malarial  influence.  2.  Those  in  which  it  follows  chronic 
portal  obstruction,  with  consequent  mechanical  congestion  of  the  spleen. 
3.  Those  in  which  it  is  part  of  the  special  disease  termed  leucocythc-jmia 
or  leukaemia.  Sometimes  the  cause  cannot  be  definitely  made  out. 
Wben  splenic  hypertrophy  follows  congestion,  it  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  interference  with  the  escape  of  the  corpriscles  out  of  the  organ. 
Leucocythaemia  will  be  separately  discussed. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  hypertrophy  from  hyperemia  the 
spleen  is  increased  in  size  and  weight,  sometimes  to  a  great  degree,  but 
retains  its  normal  form  ;  its  consistence  is  abnormally  firm  ;  and  a  section 
appears  pale  and  dry,  sometimes  grey,  or  presents  black  spots  or  patches 
due  to  pigment.  The  tissue  is  quite  normal,  but  is  increased  in  amount 
and  condensed,  the  trabecules  being  also  thickened  and  firm,  appearing 
as  white  traversing  lines. 

Symptoms. — Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may  exist  for  a  long  time, 
and  to  a  marked  degree,  without  producing  any  evident  disturbance, 
either  local  or  general.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  can  only  be 
recognized  by  physical  examination,  which  usually  distinctly  reveals  the 
enlarged  organ,  and  it  may  thus  be  accidentally  discovered,  the  patient 
being  unaware  of  its  presence.  Pressure-symptoms  may  be  produced  if 
the  spleen  attains  a  large  size.  In  advanced  cases,  or  in  those  of 
malarial  origin,  signs  of  more  or  less  splenic  cachexia  are  observed,  and 
these  may  become  very  prominent,  or  the  condition  may  end  in  true 
leucocythaemia. 

D .  LE UCOC YTH iEM IA  L EL* K 331  [ A . 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Although  it  is  convenient  to  discuss 
leucocythaemia  in  connection  with  affections  of  the  spleen.  it  must  not 
be  regarded  as  merely  a  disease  of  this  organ,  although  it  is  usually 
seriously  implicated.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  com- 
plaint consists  in  certain  changes  in  the  blood,  especially  the  presence  of 
o-reat  excess  of  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes — hence  (lie  term  leucocyr 
thcemia.  Moreover,  the  lymphatic  glands  are  not  uncommonly  affected  ; 
lymphatic  deposits  are  sometimes  found  in  various  organs,  as  well  as  in 
connection  with  serous  and  mucous  membranes;  and  morbid  changes 
are  often  observed  in  the  marrow  of  bones.  Differenl  forms  of  Leucocj  - 
tluemia  are  accordingly  described,  namely:— 1.  Splenic  leucocythamia, 
in  which  the  spleen  is  primarily  affected,  but  the  absorbent  glands  and 
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other  structures  may  become  secondarily  involved.  2.  Lymphatic  leuco- 
cythwmia,  where  there  is  a  primary  enlargement  of  the  glands,  this 
bein"-  the  complaint  known  as  lymphadenoma  or  Hodgkins  disease,  under 
which  heading  it  will  be  subsequently  described.  3.  Lymphatico- splenic 
leucocythemia,  where  the  glands  become  implicated  at  an  early  period 
after  the  spleen,  these  cases  being  regarded  as  of  a  composite  nature. 
4.  Mxjelogenic  lencocythcemia,  in  which  the  marrow  of  bones  is  primarily 
involved,  a  rare  but  probable  variety  of  the  disease. 

But  little  can  be  said  definitely  as  to  the  causation  of  leucocythsemia. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  special  diathesis.  Dr.  Growers 
found  that  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  him  there  was  a 
history  either  of  ague  or  of  residence  in  an  ague  district.  The  interval 
between  the  malarial  affection  and  the  development  of  the  disease  varied 
from  a  few  months  to  thirty  years.  This  observer  also  states  that  in  women 
the  sexual  processes  appear  to  have  a  distinct  influence.  Tbe  complaint 
is  most  frequent  in  them  during  the  climacteric  decade  (40  to  50),  and 
practically  ceases  when  the  menstrual  epoch  is  over.  In  some  cases  it 
has  commenced  during  pregnancy  ;  in  a  larger  number  it  has  succeeded 
pregnancy.  Among  other  causes  to  which  leucocythamiia  has  beeti 
attributed  in  individual  cases  may  be  mentioned  injury  to  the  spleen; 
depressing  influences,  such  as  want  of  food,  over-exertion,  and  espe- 
cially depressing  mental  emotion ;  and  previous  diseases,  particularly 
small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  syphilis. 
With  regard  to  predisposing  causes,  age  and  sex  seem  alone  important. 
Leucocythagmia  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most  common  between  30 
and  40.  The  disease  is  twice  as  frequent  in  men  as  in  women  (Gowers). 
Hereditary  influence  has  only  been  traced  in  one  or  two  instances. 

The  pathology  of  leucocythagmia  has  been  much  disputed.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  a  primary  disease  of  the  blood,  attended  with  the 
formation  of  excess  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  which  afterwards  accu- 
mulate in  the  spleen ;  but  this  theory  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  most  cases  there  is  a  primary  change  in  the 
spleen.  According  to  modern  researches  it  appears  that  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  are  the  products  of  the  development  of  the  smaller  lymphoid 
cells  (globulins,  haematoblasts).  These  are  probably  partly  produced  in 
the  splenic  pulp  and  in  the  marrow  of  bones,  from  pre-existing  cells, 
and  from  the  protoplasmic  trabecular  of  the  tissues  ;  partly  from  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  other  true  lymphatic  structures.  It  is  further 
•supposed  that  the  transformation  of  the  lymphoid  cells  takes  place 
largely  in  the  splenic  pulp  and  in  the  medulla  of  bones.  In  ordinary 
splenic  leucocytluemia  it  is  believed  that,  owing  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  pulp,  this  transformation  does  not  take  place,  but  the  haematoblasts 
are  changed  into  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  which  in  part  accumu- 
late in  the  spleen,  helping  to  enlarge  it  and  to  further  alter  its  structure, 
in  part  pass  into  the  circulation.  The  Malpighian  follicles  in  the  spleen 
are  said  not  to  be  affected  at  the  outset,  but  may  become  involved 
.-'"roridiirily,  along  with  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  with  other  organs  in 
which  lymphatic  tissue  is  developed.  This  secondary  change  is  partly 
attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  leucocytes.  The  marrow  of  bones  is 
usually  only  affected  secondarily,  if  at  all,  and  is  very  rarely  primarily 
involved.  In  lymphatic  leucocythcemia  the  morbid  change  begins  in  the 
'-'binds,  and  may  also  implicate  the  Malpighian  follicles  of  the  spleen 
from  an  early  period.  In  lymphnl i'-o-s/ilniic  Iciicorythirmia  both  the 
splenic  pulp  and  the  Malpighian  follicles  are  involved.    Part  of  the 
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increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  has  been  attributed  to  their 
proliferation,  or  to  a  new  formation  by  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

Anatomical  Characters.-— The  spleen  in  leucocythsemia  is  more  or 
less  enlarged;  ultimately  it  may  attain  enormous  dimensions  and  mav 
weigh  as  much  as  15  pounds.  The  organ  generally  retains  its  normal 
outline,  the  enlargement  being  uniform,  but  if  it  is  very  -real  the 
shape  lends  to  become  more  or  less  altered.  As  a  rule  it  is  abnormally 
firm,  but  not  invariably,  and  it  may  be  softened.  Usually  the  capsule 
of  the  spleen  is  thickened,  yellowish,  and  opaque  in  patches,  due  to  loeal 
peritonitis;  adhesions  also  frequently  form  with  the  diaphragm  and 
other  neighbouring  structures.  A  section  of  the  organ  is  smooth,  and 
yields  comparatively  little  blood.  The  appearance  of  the  cut  surface 
varies  according  to  the  variety  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  brownish- 
red  or  brownish-yellow,  but  presenting  whitish  lines,  due  to  thickened 
trabecules;  the  Malpighian  follicles  are  not  then  conspicuous,  and  they 
may  not  even  be  discoverable  with  the  microscope.  In  other  cases 
these  structures  are  enlarged,  and  may  form  distinct  growths,  of  some 
size,  which  rarely  become  softened.  Hsemorrhagic  infarctions  or  their 
remains  are  not  uncommonly  evident.  Microscopically  it  is  found 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  splenic  pulp,  the  trabecular  being 
augmented,  as  well  as  the  retiform  tissue  of  nucleated  fibres  and  cells', 
among  which  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  lie.  The  Malpighian  follicles 
may  present  signs  of  fatty  or  albuminoid  degeneration.  Minute  octo- 
hedral  crystals  are  found  in  abundance  after  death  in  many  cases,  of 
unknown  nature.  Chemically  the  spleen  yields  glutin,  glycocoll, 
hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  leucin,  and  tyrosin. 

When  the  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  they  become  more  or  less 
enlarged,  in  some  cases  forming  considerable  tumours  by  their  aggrega- 
tion. As  a  rule,  however,  in  cases  of  primary  splenic  leucocytheemia, 
the  enlargement  of  individual  glands  is  not  great,  these  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  walnut  in  size.  The  affection  of  the  glands  is  only  exceptionally 
general,  but  different  groups  are  involved  in  different  cases,  the 
mesenteric  and  cervical  being  the  most  frequent.  They  resemble  in 
appearance  and  structure  normal  absorbent  glands,  being  of  a  soft  con- 
sistence, and  presenting  on  section  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  from  which 
a  turbid  fluid  can  be  expressed.  The  colour  is  grey  or  reddish-white. 
Rarely  caseating  or  suppurating  spots  are  seen,  or  extravasations  of  blood. 
The  cortical  portion  of  the  glands  is  much  thickened ;  and  a  microscopical 
examination  only  reveals  that  the  normal  elements  of  the  gland-tissues 
are  in  excess. 

With  regard  to  other  organs  and  structures,  the  most  important  changes 
associated  with  leucocythamiia  are  the  presence  of  an  adenoid  or  lym- 
phoid growth  in  various  parts,  and  distension  of  the  capillaries  with 
leucocytes.  These  changes  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the 
liver,  alimentary  canal,  kidneys,  lungs  and  air-passages,  heart,  thymus 
and  thyroid  glands,  tonsils,  supra-renal  capsules,  skin,  serous  membranes, 
as  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  and  cerebral  membranes,  and  the  retina. 
The  liver  is  enlarged  in  the  majority  of  eases,  and  may  attain  a  very 
great  size.  It  may  be  merely  congested  or  fatly,  but  often  presents 
disseminated  lymphoid  growths,  greyish- white,  generally  interlobular, 
oil  en  surrounding  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  The  kidneys  maybe  I  lie 
seat  of  granular  or  marked  fatty  degeneration  ;  and  similar  changes 
ma)  lie  observed  in  the  heart.  In  connection  with  (he  alimentary  canal, 
the  gums  are  sometimes  swollen  or  ulcerated  ;  but  the  chief  seats  of  the 
lymphoid  growths  are  the  tonsils  and  the  follicles  of  the  tongue,  with 
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Peyer's  and  the  solitary  glands  in  the  intestines,  which  may  ulcerate, 
tn  the  lungs  adenoid  collections  occasionally  break  down  and  form 
cavities;  hemorrhagic  infarcts  may  also  be  produced.  Effusions  into 
the  pleura',  pericardium,  and  peritoneum  are  not  uncommon  in 
leucocythsemia.  Haemorrhages  may  also  occur,  as  in  the  brain,  retina, 
serous  cavities,  or  other  structures. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  in  leucocythamiia  are  highly  important. 
When  seen  in  bulk  it  is  paler  than  normal,  and  may  become  pink  or 
arevish-red.  In  advanced  cases  it  coagulates  imperfectly,  forming  a 
anurous  chocolate-coloured  mass  ;  or  it  may  separate  into  three  layers,  an 
irregular  lymphatic  stratum  forming  between  the  red  clot  and  the  buffy 
[coat.  The  specific  gravity  is  much  lowered,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the 
water,  the  average  being  1042.  The  most  important  microscopic  change 
in  the  blood  in  leucocythamiia,  as  determined  by  the  liamiacytovieter,  is  a 
marked,  persistent,  and  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles or  leucocytes.  Ultimately  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  may 
equal,  or  even  exceed,  that  of  the  red.  Smaller  cells  are  also  often 
visible,  regarded  as  globulins  or  hsematoblasts,  especially  when  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  and  Virchow  distinguishes  the  splenic 
and  lymphatic  forms  of  leucocythamiia  by  the  predominance  respectively 
of  white  corpuscles  or  small  uninucleated  corpuscles,  but  others  main- 
Tain  that  such  a  distinction  is  not  real.  The  white  corpuscles  are  either 
■of  natural  size,  or  some  of  them  are  considerably  enlarged;  they  appear 
grannlai,  but  on  the  addition  of  water  swell  up,  and  exhibit  from  one  to 
four  nuclei.  Some  of  them  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  The 
red  corpuscles  are  diminished  in  number,  and  hence  the  number  of  white 
corpuscles  may  appear  greater  than  it  really  is.  The  total  number  of 
corpuscles  is  always  below  the  normal,  sometimes  very  considerably. 
Nucleated  red  corpuscles  have  been  described,  regarded  as  intermediate 
elements  between  white  and  red  corpuscles.  Cornil  and  Ranvier  state 
that  many  white  corpuscles,  particularly  the  largest,  contain  very  small 
spherical  granules  of  an  amber  yellow  colour,  grouped  round  the  nuclei ; 
this  appearance  they  explain  by  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
absorption  of  the  particles  by  the  white  corpuscles.  It  is  said  that  the 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles  differs  in  blood  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  being  highest  in  that  of  the  splenic  vein.  Usually  the  red 
corpuscles  are  normal  in  appearance,  but  sometimes  they  are  pale,  being 
deficient  in  haemoglobin.  Microcytes,  poikilocytes,  and  Charcot's  crystals 
be  visible  under  the  microscope.  The  proportion  of  iron  in  the 
'"  od  is  necessai'ily  diminished.  Other  changes  noticed  are  increase  in 
fai  and  fibrin,  the  latter  sometimes  presenting  a  peculiar  granular  appear- 
and  in  some  instances  the  presence  of  abnormal  ingredients, 
nely,  albukalin,  mucin,  hypoxanthin,  lactic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids. 
-After  death  in  cases  of  leucocythamiia  soft  yellow  clots  are  often  found 
lie  heart  ami  greal  vessels,  sometimes  presenting  an  almost  puriform 
appearance.  Cohnheim  applied  the  term  pseudo-leukamia  to  cases  in 
which  there  are  apparently  the  same  organic  lesions  as  in  the  genuine 
disease,  with  but  little  if  any  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood. 

The  changes  in  the  bones  which  have  been  described  in  cases  of 
1'  ieoeyt hamiiji  demand  brief  notice.  Lymphatic  growths  maybe  found 
m  these  structures,  even  forming  considerable  masses.  The  medulla  is 
grey  or  reddish-grey,  and  presents  blood-corpuscles,  lymphoid  cells,  or 
sometimes  cells  intermediate  between  white  and  red  corpuscles.  The 
"vessels  ui-c  diminished  in  number.    All  the  bones  may  be  thus  affected, 
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but  especially  those  which  have  most  spongy  tissue,  as  the  ribs  or 
vertebras,  rhey  may  be  normal  in  size,  or  enlarged.  The  compact 
osseous  substance  is  sometimes  thinned,  or  may  even  be  perforated 

Symptoms.— The  essential  clinical  phenomena  in  leucocythaemia  may 
be  summed  up  as  :— 1.  More  or  less  intense  splenic  cachexia,  which  often 
attains  a  high  grade.    2.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  physical  signs  oA 
enlarged  spleen,  m  some  instances  the  organ  being  hypertrophied  to  such 
degree  as  to  lead  to  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  3.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  either  external,  within  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  hoth  situations  ;  and  occasionally  sio-ns  of 
enlarged  liver.    4.  Sometimes  evidences  of  pressure  by  the  spleen  on 
neighbouring  structures,  especially  the  diaphragm,  heart,  and  stomach 
5.  .Peculiar  changes  in  the  blood.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  prick  the  fino-er 
so  as  to  get  just  a  drop  of  this  fluid,  and  examine  it  microscopically^  hi" 
order  to  observe  the  principal  changes  already  described.    The  patient 
becomes  weak  and  pale,  presenting  the  usual  symptoms  of  anaemia  in 
a  marked  degree,  and  oedema  may  supervene.    Haemorrhages  from 
various  parts  are  common,  epistaxis  being  often  an  early  symptom,  and 
bleeding  may  also  occur  from  the  alimentary  canal,  lungs,  or  other  parts  ; 
while  slight  operations  or  injuries  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  grave  or 
fatal  hemorrhage.    Among  other  prominent  symptoms  may  be  men- 
tioned palpitation,  dyspnoea  of  various  kinds,  cough,  and  different  nervous 
phenomena,  with  disorders  of  the  special  senses.    There  may  be  signs 
of  serous  effusions,  or  of  haemorrhages  into  serous  cavities.    Changes  in 
the  gums  may  be  noticed,  and  a  "  leukemic  stomatitis  "  has  been  des- 
cribed.   Jaundice  is  rare,  but  a  yellowish  tint  of  the  skin  is  not  un- 
common, or  it  may  be  pigmented.    As  a  rule  no  subjective  sensations 
are  complained  of  in  the  abdomen,  except  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness, 
but  tenderness  or  transitory  pains  may  be  felt.  Digestive  derangements 
are  of   frequent  occurrence ;  and  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  often 
prominent  symptoms.    Usually  pyrexia  is  absent  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  leucocythaemia,  but  there  may  be  some  irregular  febrile  disturbance, 
and  later  on  the  temperature  is  often  raised  persistently.    As  a  rule  it 
is  highest  in  cases  which  run  a  rapid  course.    The  temperature  may 
reach  from  101°  to  104°  in  the  evening,  and  there  is  generally  a  greater 
or  less  morningfall.    Sometimes  considerable  pyrexia  occurs  at  irregular 
periods.    Excessive  sweating  is  common.    The  urine  is  usually  strongly 
acid,  and  of  high  specific  gravity ;  uric  acid  is  in  excess  ;  and  hypo- 
xanthin,  formic,  and.  lactic  acids  have  been  found  in  the  excretion. 
Albuminuria  is  rarely  present,  except  with  renal  disease.  Menstruation 
is  generally  stopped,  but  in  some  cases  monorrhagia  or  metrorrhagia 
occurs.    The  ophthalmoscope  may  reveal  changes  in  the  retina,  especially 
haemorrhages ;    and  yellowish  or  white  spots,  due  to  collections  of 
lymphoid  cells.     Leucocythaemia  is  generally  a  chronic  disease,  but 
its  duration  is  said  to  range  from  six  months  to  seven  years.  Remark- 
able remissions  are  sometimes  observed  in  its  course.    Death  may  take 
place  gradually  from  asthenia  and  exhaustion,  frequently  preceded  by 
delirium,  stupor,  and  coma,  or  by  syncope  ;  or  more  speedily  as  I  he  result 
of  haemorrhage,  diarrhoea,  or  complications.    The  most  frequent  form 
of  fatal  haemorrhage  is  epistaxis.     Internal  hemorrhages  may  also 
cause  death,  especially  cerebral.    The  most  important  complications  ore 
pleural  or  pericardial  effusions;   pneumonia  or   bronchitis;  venous 
thrombosis,  which,  it  is  said,  may  even  take  place  in  the  penis,  and  lead 
fco  persistent  erections ;  renal  disease;  erysipelas;  and  boils. 
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E.  Miscellaneous  Morbid  Conditions. 

1.  ALBUMINOID  Disease. — For  the  (etiology,  morbid  anatomy,  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  this  condition  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
general  account  already  given.  All  that  need  he  said  here  is  that  the  albu- 
minoid deposit  in  the  spleen  is  in  some  cases  limited  to  the  Malpighian 
follicles,  producing  the  appearance  known  as  the  sago-spleen,  in  which 
translucent  granules  are  observed,  resembling  boiled  sago.  Clinically 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  from  albuminoid  disease  is  recognized  by  its 
verv  hard  and  dense  consistence ;  and  by  its  steady  growth,  the  organ 
finally  reaching  large  dimensions  in  some  cases.  Other  organs  are 
always  involved  ;  while  there  is  some  condition  present  to  which  the 
albuminoid  disease  is  secondary. 

2.  Syphilitic  Disease. — In  congenital  syphilis  the  spleen  is  sometimes 
much  enlarged  and  firm.  In  one  case  which  came  under  my  notice  the 
organ  reached  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  presented  a  firm  and  sharp 
margin ;  and  was  freely  movable.  Syphilitic  gummata  are  rare  in  the 
spleen. 

3.  Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  nodules 
or  masses  of  encephaloid,  and  is  always  secondary.  During  life  the 
enlargement  may  possibly  be  recognized  by  its  irregular  form,  and 
nodular  character ;  but  it  is  frequently  not  detected.  Usually  pain  and 
tenderness  are  complained  of.    Other  organs  are  always  implicated. 

4.  Hydatid  Tumour  has  been  met  with  in  exceptional  instances  in  the 
spleen,  the  liver  being  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  may  give  rise  to  a 
prominent  tumour,  having  the  usual  semi-globular  shape  and  fluctuating 
sensation  of  a  hydatid-cyst. 

5.  Tubercle  in  the  spleen  occurs  chiefly  as  a  part  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  In  rare  instances  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  chronic 
phthisis.    This  condition  cannot  be  recognized  clinically. 

6.  Rickets  is  believed  by  some  to  produce  special  changes  in  the  spleen, 
as  described  under  that  complaint. 

7.  Peculiar  changes  are  observed  in  the  spleen  in  cases  of  PERNICIOUS 
an.emia,  which  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  that  disease  in  the 
following  chapter. 

8.  Atrophy  of  the  spleen  is  often  met  with,  but  this  condition  does 
not  lead  to  any  obvious  ill-effects.  The  organ  not  uncommonly  becomes 
firm  and  contracted  as  the  result  of  long-continued  congestion  from 
cardiac  disease. 

III.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis. — Practically  it  is  only  by  physical  examination  that 
diseases  of  the  spleen  can  usually  be  positively  recognized.  The  chief 
difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  of  splenic  enlargement  have  already  been 
indicated.  The  general  symptoms  aid  the  diagnosis  materially  in  advanced 
cases.  Thu  previous  history  also  helps  in  many  instances,  especially  if  it 
reveals  exposure  to  malarial  influence,  or  the  occurrence  of  repeated 
attacks  of  u-jwi-.  Should  there  be  persistent  portal  obstruction,  more  or 
1<     '  nlargement  of  the  spleen  is  a  necessary  consequence. 

Systematic  examination  of  the  blood  is  of  essential  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  Ieucocytluemia,  which  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  in 
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doubtful  cases  This  examination  will  also  help  to  determine  whether  a 
case  is  one  of  true  lencocythaemia  or  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  when  enlarge! 
ment  of  the  glands  occurs  at  an  early  period  along  with  enlarged  spleen 
In  order  to  detect  early  stages  of  the  complaint,  Ehrlich  males  use  of 
the  selective  properties  of  the  "granules"  present  in  the  protoplasm 
ot  the  leucocytes  towards  eosin. 

■2.  Prognosis.— Acute  affections  of  the  spleen  are  rarely  dangerous  ij 


usually  slow  in  tbeir 
progress,  except  m  the  case  of  malignant  disease,  and  if  there  is  mere 
hypertrophy  the  health  is  often  not  disturbed  for  a  long  time  Treal 
ment  has  usually  but  little  effect  in  reducing  this  condition,  except 
m  the  case  of  malarial  spleen.  Leucocythcnmia  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  an  incurable  disease,  but  experience  has  proved  that 
it  may  be  greatly  benefited  if  a  case  comes  under  treatment  at  an 
early  period.  The  prognosis  is  worse  if  there  are  signs  of  marked 
organic  changes  in  the  blood-forming  organs ;  and  it  is  the  more  serious 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 'white  corpuscles,  and  the  diminution  of 
red  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

3.  Treatment.— JSTo  special  interference  is  needed  in  acute  forms  of 
splenic  disease,  unless  an  abscess  should  form  and  be  recognized,  which 
must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  A  case  has  been  recorded  in  which 
82  ounces  of  a  dark  grumous  fluid  were  removed  by  aspiration  from 
a  spleen  which  was  the  seat  of  softening  from  acute  inflammation. 
Quinine  has  a  marked  influence  in  reducing  malarial  congestion  and  its 
consequences,  even  after  it  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  such  a  con- 
dition ought  to  receive  as  early  attention  as  possible,  and  be  treated 
persistently,  so  as  to  prevent  future  ill-effects.  When  there  is  mechanical 
congestion,  any  impediment  in  connection  with  the  portal  circulation 
must  be  removed,  if  possible;  but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  saline  purged 
tives  act  beneficially,  by  relieving  the  vessels.  In  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  treatment  is  to  improve  the  general 
health,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood,  by  the  administration  of  iron, 
mineral  acids,  quinine,  arsenic,  and  similar  remedies ;  as  well  as  by  a 
nutritions  diet,  change  of  air,  and  attention  to  hygienic  measures. 
Iodides  and  bromides,  as  well  as  mercurials,  have  been  supposed  to' 
reduce  the  size  of  the  spleen,  but  in  my  experience  they  have  been  of  no 
use  whatever.  Cases  of  leucocytlnemia  have  been  decidedly  benefited  by 
the  administration  of  phosphorus.  This  drug  tends,  however,  to 
produce  fatty  changes  in  organs,  and  other  untoward  effects.  In  other 
instances  arsenic  in  large  doses  has  proved  serviceable.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
sometimes  useful.  Galvanism  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Gowerffl 
who  affirms  that  it  contracts  the  spleen,  expels  retained  leucocytes,  and 
perhaps  stimulates  directly  its  functional  action.  Other  methods 
advocated  are  friction  with  iodide  of  mercury  ointment ;  the  application 
of  the  ice-bag,  or  cold  douchiug;  inhalation  of  oxygen  ;  and  injection  of 
ergotin.  As  a  last  resource,  extirpation  of  the  spleen  has  been  practised. 
This  may  be  permissible  in  cases  of  simple  enlarged  spleen,  but  i" 
leucocythamiia  it  has  proved  almost  invariably  fatal,  on  account  of 
hemorrhage.    Various  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  arise. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

IDIOPATHIC,  PROGRESSIVE,  OR  PERNICIOUS  ANEMIA. 

The  pecnliar  disease  to  which,  these  and  other  names  have  been  applied 
needs  special  consideration,  aud  its  discussion  may  now  be  conveniently 
taken  up.  It  was  first  described  by  Addison,  afterwards  by  Gusseow 
and  Quincke,  aud  during  recent  years  the  complaint  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  observers  and  investigators. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Pernicious  anaemia  has  in  many  cases 
been  associated  with  the  puerperal  state  or  with  repeated  pregnancies. 
In  other  instances  it  has  been  attributed  to  gastro-intestinal  disease  or 
disorder  ;  prolonged  bad  nourishment  or  privation  ;  unhealthy  sanitary 
conditions ;  mental  shock,  fright,  worry,  or  anxiety ;  or  to  a  previous 
haemorrhage  on  a  large  scale.  A  special  group  of  cases  have  been  traced 
to  the  effects  produced  in  the  intestines  by  the  auchylostomum  duodenale  ; 
and  progressive  anaemia  has  also  been  said  to  result  from  a  tape-worm — 
the  bothriocephalus  latus.  (See  Intestinal  Worms.)  It  may  follow 
malarial  or  yellow  fever  ;  and  has  occasionally  been  referred  to  congenital 
syphilis.  Frequently  no  definite  cause  can  be  fixed  upon,  and  the  com- 
plaint is  then  specially  called  idiopathic,  primary ,  or  essential.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  adults,  but  may  be  occasionally  met  with  iu  young  subjects. 
In  females  it  prevails  chiefly  from  20  to  40,  in  males  from  40  to  60  years 
of  age.  On  the  whole  males  and  females  appear  to  be  affected  in  about 
equal  proportions. 

Before  discussing  the  pathology  of  pernicious  anaemia,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  point  out  the  morbid  changes  which  have  been  found  post- 
fnortem,  and  the  characters  presented  by  the  blood  and  urine  respectively. 
The  body  is  rarely  emaciated,  there  being  generally  a  layer  of  subcu- 
taneous fat,  often  of  a  canary-yellow  colour.  Sometimes  cutaneous 
haemorrhages  are  observed  :  as  well  as  haemorrhages  into  serous  cavities. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  disease  is  the  extreme  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  often  met  with,  which  has  a  "  tabby-cat " 
appearance.  In  connection  with  the  alimentary  canal  there  have  been 
noticed  various  forms  and  degrees  of  gastritis  ;  degeneration  and  atrophy 
of  the  gastric  glands  ;  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve-plexuses  of 
the  intestines ;  and  the  intestinal  worms  already  alluded  to.  An 
abnndant  deposit  of  iron  is  found  in  the  liver,  especially  in  the  peri- 
pheral  zones  of  the  lobules;  and  also  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys  to  a  less 
extent  (Quincke).  In  the  spleen  it  is  found  mainly  in  the  walls  of  the 
pulp  sinuses;  while  in  the  kidney  it  is  confined  to  the  epithelium  of 
the  convoluted  tubes  ("Russell).  The  spleen  has  been  noticed  to  be  of  a 
rich  purple  colour.  Fatty  degeneration  of  various  structures  besides  the 
heart  h;is  been  met  with,  namely,  of  the  intima  of  arteries,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidneys.  The  marrow  of  bones  not  uncommonly  presents  marked 
changes,  being  of  a  reddish-purple  colour,  and  containing  a  large 
number  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  while  the  fat-cells  are  in  great  part 
or  entirely  destroyed. 
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As  regards  the  blood,  its  specific  gravity  is  much  below  that  of  health- 
the  red  corpuscles  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  sometimes  being  j 
low  as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  or  even  less;  being  also  altered  in 
shape  and  size,  microcytes,  macrocytes,  and  poikilocytes  being  often 
present  m  large  numbers.  The  essential  feature  of  the  disease  how 
eyer,  is  the  presence  of  large  nucleated  red  corpuscles—"  o4anto 
blasts  (Ehrlich).  The  hemoglobin  is  never  deficient  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  corpuscles,  and  this  is  regarded  as  an  important  distinction 
between  pernicious  ana?mia  and  chlorosis. 

The  urine  in  pernicious  anaemia  often  presents  an  extremely  hio-h 
colour,  without  any  diminution  in  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
specific  gravity  may  be  comparatively  low.  The  urinary  pigments  are 
in  large  excess ;  and  urobilin  may  be  recognized  by  the  spectroscope. 
Another  important  character  is  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  iron 
excreted.  Dr.  William  Hunter  found  certain  peculiar  ptomaines  in  the 
urine,  for  the  formation  of  which  the  action  of  specific  micro-organisms 
is  necessary. 

Pernicious  anaemia  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  an 
excessive  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  (hcemohjsis  or  hcemophthisis), 
though  some  believe  that  there  is  defective  formation.  The  characters 
presented  by  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  by  the  urine  and 
blood,  support  the  hasmoly  tic  view.  The  change  in  the  marrow  of  bones  is 
supposed  to  indicate  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  structure  to  make 
up  for  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles,  by  taking  on  an  excessive 
formation.  Dr.  Hunter  is  of  opinion  that  this  destruction  takes  place 
in  the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver ;  but  others  believe  that  it  also 
occurs  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys.  He  further  maintains  that  it  is  due 
to  the  immediate  action  of  specific  poisons  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 
tract ;  the  formation  of  which  he  has  attributed  to  "  the  presence,  under 
certain  favourable  conditions,  of  organisms  of  specific  nature  within  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract."  Micro-organisms  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  blood  by  Klebs  and  Frankenkaiiser.  It  may  be  conceived 
that  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  portal  circulation  undergo  dissolution, 
causing  a  deposition  of  free  iron  in  the  liver,  with  the  escape  into  the 
blood  of  an  iron-free  pigment,  which  leaves  the  body  in  the  urine  in 
the  form  of  urobilin.  Especially  does  this  seem  to  be  the  case  inas- 
much as  during  the  pyrexial  period  the  blood-corpuscles  greatly 
diminish  in  number,  and  the  urine  is  high-coloured  (Mott).  Dr.  Dele- 
pine  is  of  opinion  that  the  liver  has  a  ferrogenic  function,  and  sug- 
gests that  in  pernicious  anosmia  there  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  this 
physiological  process. 

Symptoms. — Pernicious  anamiia  comes  on  very  slowly  and  insidiously. 
At  first  it  is  merely  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  by 
the  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  anamiia  generally  ;  these,  how- 
ever, do  not  yield  to  treatment,  but  progressively  increase,  becoming  at 
last  extreme.  The  tint  of  the  skin  is  usually  somewhat  yellowish  or 
lemon-coloured.  As  the  disease  advances  the  patient  becomes  less 
and  less  capable  of  exertion,  and  finally  extremely  weak,  exhausted, 
and  prostrated.  There  may  be  wasting,  but  in  many  instances 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  sometimes  abundant,  but 
the  general  frame  is  very  flabby.  The  pulse  is  often  large,  but  remark- 
ably soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally  jerky.  The  heart  is  very 
easily  disturbed,  and  faintuess,  palpitation,  and  brea.thlessness  may  bo 
produced  by  the  slightest  effort  or  emotion.    Hamiic  murmurs  are 
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loudly  audible.  Disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  usually  prominent, 
evidenced  by  dryuess  of  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  flatulent  distension, 
jinking  sensations  at  the  epigastrium,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  consti- 
pation or  sometimes  diarrhoea.  The  breath  is  offensive,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  cadaveric  odour  in  some  cases.  Irregular  febrile  paroxsyms  occur, 
and  the  temperature  may  rise  to  101°  or  102°  or  more;  while  anasarca, 
serous  effusions,  and  haemorrhages  beneath  the  skin,  from  mucous 
surfaces,  into  the  retina,  or  into  internal  organs  often  supervene. 
Retinal  haemorrhages  are  considered  of  great  diagnostic  importance, 
being  usually  flame-shaped,  and  situated  all  round  the  disc.  The  gums 
may  be  spongy  or  bleeding,  and  the  teeth  loose.  The  bones  are  often 
tender  on  pressure  or  percussion.  The  pupils  are  usually  dilated.  The 
more  striking  characters  of  the  blood  and  urine,  already  described,  are 
most  important  from  a  clinical  point  of  view.  In  addition  the  urine  is 
'very  acid,  clear,  and  free  from  albumin  or  sugar  ;  it  may  contain  indican. 
The  spleen  can  in  some  cases  be  felt  during  life  to  be  enlarged,  or  its 
dnlness  is  increased. 

In  its  course  pernicious  anaemia  may  present  signs  of  temporary 
improvement,  or  exacerbations  may  occur  from  time  to  time.  Dr. 
Hunter  has  described  a  case  in  which  there  were  peculiar  exacerbations, 
usually  more  or  less  sudden  in  their  onset,  indicated  by  increased  weak- 

ss  and  exhaustion,  often  intense,  exaggeration  of  the  lemon-tint, 
drowsiness,  slight  rise  of  temperature,  flushing  of  head  with  perspira- 
tion, and  contraction  of  pupils ;  and  followed  by  several  free  motions 
rich  in  pigments,  and  the  passage  of  very  high-coloured  urine,  extremely 
acid,  with  renal  cells  and  casts  containing  granules  of  blood-pigment. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  complaint  is  ultimately  fatal,  death 
occurring  in  from  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  months  usually,  either  from 
asthenia,  haemorrhage,  hyperpyrexia,  or  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Before 
the  close  there  may  be  more  or  less  wandering  delirium.  Sometimes 
the  temperature  becomes  subnormal. 

Treatment. — The  medicines  usually  given  for  anaemia  are  of  little 
service  in  the  pernicious  form,  but  arsenic,  introduced  by  Dr.  Byroni 
Bramwell,  has  proved  most  useful  in  many  cases,  affording  at  least 
temporary  benefit,  and  a  few  appear  to  have  been  permanently  cured. 
This  drug  should  be  given  in  increasing  doses.  If  it  cannot  be  tolerated 
by  the  stomach,  Hayem  administers  arsenic  subcutaneously.  Among 
other  methods  of  treatment  recommended  are  the  administration  of  dried 
fowl's  blood  ;  subcutaneous  injection  of  certain  ferruginous  preparations  ; 
inhalation  of  oxygen  ;  and  intravenous  injection  of  salt  solutions. 
According  to  Dr.  Hunter,  the  indications  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious 
anaemia  are :— 1.  To  remove  the  cause,  with  the  attendant  gastrointes- 
tinal conditions  favouring  its  operation.  2.  To  combat  the  symptoms. 
In  relation  to  the  first  indication  he  suggests  free  movement  of  the 
bowels  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  ;  washing  out  the  stomach 
in  suitable  cases;  and  the  administration  of  antiseptics,  especially 
/wiaphthol,  in  doses  of  five  grains  thrice  daily,  suspended  in  mucilage. 
For  combating  the  excessive  destruction  of  blood,  he  believes  that 
good  results  may  be  expected  from  a  more  exclusively  farinaceous  diet. 
Transfusion  of  blood  has  been  practised  in  several  cases  of  pernicious 
anaemia,  sometimes  with  apparent  success.  Recently  Prof.  Fraser  has 
successfully  treated  this  complaint  by  tho  administration  of  ox  bone- 
marrow.    Salol  has  also  been  used. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCEEAS. 
I.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

1.  PANCREATIC  affections  are  frequently  attended  with  painful  sensa- 
tions, which,  are  described  as  lying  deep  in  the  abdomen,  just  below 
the  epigastrium.  The  pain  may  shoot  to  the  back  or  shoulder,  or  in 
other  directions,  and  occasionally  comes  on  in  violent  paroxysms] 
resembling  those  of  hepatic  colic.  In  some  cases  there  is  deep  tender- 
ness. 

2.  Important  symptoms  are  believed  to  arise  from  changes  in  tin- 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  When  formed  m 
excess,  being  at  the  same  time  usually  of  an  irritating  quality,  this  secre- 
tion is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  a  form  of  pyrosis,  attended 
with  the  discharge  of  a  viscid,  slimy  fluid ;  as  well  as  of  diarrhoea,  the 
stools  containing  a  tenacious  material,  or  sometimes  presenting  dysenteric 
characters.  On  the  other  hand,  deficiency  or  absence  of  pancreatic  juice 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  whether  arising  from  changes  in  the  gland- 
tissue,  or  obstruction  in  connection  with  the  duct;  and  abnormal 
quality  of  the  secretion,  are  now  generally  believed  to  give  rise  to  a 
characteristic  phenomenon,  namely,  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of 
fatty  or  oily  matter  in  the  stools,  which  separates  from  the  general  mass 
of  the  faeces.  Disorders  of  intestinal  digestion  are  also  attributed  to 
these  causes,  especially  flatulence,  and  either  constipation  or  diarrhoea! 
Por  a  discussion  of  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Bradshaw 
Lecture  for  1891,  on  "Duodenal  Indigestion,"  by  Dr.  Allchin.  Dr. 
Walker,  of  Peterborough,  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  f feces  is  only  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion  with  the  bile,  aud  affirms  that  the  absence  of  the  former  from 
the  bowel  causes  the  stools  to  be  clay-coloured,  even  though  the  bile  is 
normally  excreted. 

3.  Pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  neighbouring  structures  is  often  a 
cause  of  prominent  symptoms  in  pancreatic  disease,  especially  jaundice  ; 
vomiting,  eructations,  gaseous  distension,  and  other  gastric  disturb- 
ances; and  constipation.  The  neighbouring  veins  are  sometimes 
obstructed,  especially  the  portal,  with  ascites  and  other  consequences. 
Pain  is  also  partly  or  entirely  clue  to  this  cause  in  certain  cases,  result 
ing  from  pressure  on  the  nerves  in  the  vicinity,  or  on  the  vertebra1,  the 
latter  being  occasionally  eroded. 

4.  Changes  in  the  urine — In  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  pancreas 
fat  has  been  present  in  the  urine,  either  in  the  form  of  oil-globules,  oi 
of  a  greasy  substance,  which  becomes  like  butter  on  cooling.  Glycoj 
suria  has  also  been  found  associated  with  various  morbid  conditions  el 
the  organ,  but  this  subject  will  be  more  conveniently  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  diabetes. 
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5.  Physical  examination  sometimes  reveals  certain  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  pancreas,  but  it  requires  to  be  performed  very  thoroughly, 
and  in  many  cases  repeatedly,  the  stomach  and  colon  being  empty,  before 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  Only  palpation  can  be 
said  to  be  of  any  positive  service  as  a  rule.  The  healthy  pancreas  can 
now  and  then  be  felt  ou  making  deep  pressure,  in  very  thin  persons 
with  loose  abdominal  walls,  especially  if  the  spine  is  somewhat  curved 
forwards :  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  when  the  organ  is  enlarged 
and  hardened.  It  is,  however,  in  the  detection  of  a  tumour  of  the  head  of 
the  pancreas  that  physical  examination  is  of  most  value.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters  : — a.  It  is  situated  deeply  at  the 
back  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  b.  The  dimensions 
are  always  small ;  and  the  shape  is  generally  more  or  less  rounded,  c.  The 
tumour  is  quite  fixed,  d.  It  feels  dense  and  hard.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned that  marked  pulsation  and  bruit  may  result  from  pressure  of  the 
pancreas  upon  the  aorta.  In  exceptional  instances  a  pancreatic  cyst 
attains  such  a  size  as  to  afford  definite  signs  on  physical  examination, 
but  this  condition  will  need  separate  consideration. 

6.  Pancreatic  disease  is  often  attended  with  general  symptoms, 
namely,  marked  or  even  extreme  emaciation,  anremia,  debility,  and 
mental  dejiression,  due  to  interference  with  nutrition  and  other  causes. 

II.  SPECIAL  DISEASES. 

The  more  important  diseases  of  the  pancreas  will  now  be  briefly 
described,  but  some  of  them  only  require  enumeration. 

1.  Acute  Pancreatitis. — This  complaint  has  come  into  more  pro- 
minence  during  recent  years.  It  presents  different  varieties,  namely, 
'jfimple,  Itcemorrhagic,  suppurative,  and  gangrenous.  The  disease  has  been 
attributed  to  injury,  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  other  causes.  The  view  has 
been  advanced  that  what  was  regarded  as  "influenza"  was  really 
"  epidemic  pancreatitis  "  (Garden).  Acute  pancreatitis  may  be 
secondary  to  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  acute  tuberculosis, 
or  other  febrile  affections.  The  hemorrhagic  variety  may  supervene 
npon  previous  chronic  changes  in  the  organ  (fat  necrosis).  Simple 
pancreatitis  is  characterized  anatomically  by  hyperasmia ;  swelling ; 
induration  or  softening;  and  exudation  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  upon 
the  surface.  Suppuration  may  either  end  in  purulent  infiltration,  with 
numerous  small  collections  of  pus;  or  in  the  formation  of  one  or  more 
large  abscesses,  which  may  burst.  Gangrene  is  extremely  rare.  In  the 
hemorrhagic  variety  the  pancreas  is  enlarged,  and  infiltrated  with 
blood  or  clots ;  sometimes  the  neighbouring  structures  are  also 
involved.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  acute  pancreatitis  the  peritoneum 
is  often  inflamed ;  and  the  solar  plexus  and  semilunar  ganglia  maybe 
implicated.  The  symptoms  in  ordinary  cases  are  described  as  dull,  deep- 
Seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas;  nausea  and  vomiting; 
thirst ;  constipation  ;  and  some  degree  of  pyrexia.  Acute  lnemorrhagic 
pancreatitis  is  characterized  by  sudden,  severe  pain,  with  much  tender- 
and  muscular  tension  ;  followed  speedily  by  gastric  symptoms, 
tympanites,  and  other  phenomena  indicating  grave  abdominal  disease; 
and  it  almost  always  terminates  fatally,  with  signs  of  collapse.  Glycosuria 
sometimes  occurs  in  acute  pancreatitis.  Rupture  of  a  pancreatic 
abscess  may  give  rise  to  seriou.s  symptoms. 

3  H 
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2.  The  following  morbid  conditions  may  be  mentioned  together 
namely :— (a.)  Ax.e.mia  or  Hyperemia.  "(6.)  Hypertrophy,  which 
generally  involves  the  entire  gland,  and  is  probably  not  a  true  hyper- 
trophy, but  due  to  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  (c.)  Atrophy 
usually  associated  either  with  senile  changes;  some  kind  of  cachexia; 
local  disease  of  vessels  ;  or  pressui'e  upon  the  organ  as  the  result  of 
surrounding  disease,  (d.)  Indication  or  Softening,  with  or  without 
hypertrophy  or  atrophy,  (e.)  Patty  infiltration  and  degeneration 
If  these  conditions  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  at  all,  they  are  those 
indicative  of  deficiency  or  abnormal  quality  of  the  pancreatic  secretion! 
A  hypertrophied  pancreas  may  be  felt  in  some  cases  ;  and  occasionally^ 
it  gives  rise  to  pressure-symptoms.  (/.)  Not  uncommonly  calculi  forril 
in  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  may  be  in  large  numbers  and  of  some 
size.  They  interfere  with  the  escape  of  the  secretion.  I  am  not  aware 
that  their  passage  causes  any  symptoms. 

3.  Chronic  Pancreatitis — Cirrhosis  of  the  Pancreas. — The  pancreas 
is  liable  to  chronic  inflammatory  changes,  either  generally  or  in  parts, 
the  head  being  often  affected.  It  becomes  more  or  less  cirrhotic  or 
fibroid,  there  being  an  increase  in  the  interstitial  connective-tissue,  with 
wasting  of  the  glandular  substance.  The  organ  is  unduly  firm  and 
tough,  and  may  be  granular  or  irregular.  This  condition  usually  results 
from  prolonged  venous  congestion;  abuse  of  alcohol,  especially  strong 
spirits;  retention  of  pancreatic  secretion,  with  dilatation  of  the  ducts; 
irritation  by  morbid  growths  ;  or  from  the  effects  of  neighbouring  disease. 
The  late  Dr.  Tylden  described  two  forms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  pancreas, 
one  of  which  he  found  often  associated  with  chrouic  granular  kidney. 
It  is  probable  that  in  some  instances  a  chronic  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation takes  place.  Clinically  chronic  pancreatitis  cannot  usually  be 
recognized  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  may  possibly  give  rise  to 
the  symptoms  attributed  to  deficiency  of  pancreatic  secretion  ;  with  deep- 
seated  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness  ;  and  glycosuria  or  diabetes.  When 
neighbouring  structures  are  involved,  corresponding  symptoms  are  likely 
to  be  present.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  cirrhotic  pancreas  can  be 
felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  disease  may  be  attended  with 
more  or  less  general  wasting. 

4.  Morbid  Growths. — Cancer  is  by  far  the  most  important  disease  of 
the  pancreas.  Usually  it  is  secondary,  but  occurs  as  a  primary  growti 
in  rare  instances,  and  then  appears  to  start  generally  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Pancreatic  cancer  is  rare  under  40,  but  1  have 
met  with  it  at  23  years  of  age.  The  disease  is  decidedly  more  frequent 
in  males  than  females.  When  primary,  it  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
to  local  injury.  Nothing  definite,  however,  is  known  of  the  causation 
of  primary  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

Malignant  disease  of  (  lie  pancreas  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of 
the  scirrhous  type,  rarely  of  an  encephaloid,  colloid,  melanotic,  or 
sarcomatous  nature.  As  a  rule  the  head  is  first  implicated,  and  the 
disease  often  remains  limited  to  this  part.  Exceptionally  the  body  or 
tail  is  originally  affected  ;  or  the  growth  may  spread  to  the  entire  organ, 
or  form  separate  deposits.  A  cancerous  mass  in  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  varies  in  size,  but  does  not  attain  largo  dimensions  :  it  is  more 
or  less  rounded  in  form,  but  somewhat  irregular  or  nodular;  and  has  an 
extremely  hard  and  dense  consistence,  and  a  whitish  section.  It  fre- 
quently becomes  adherent  to  or  even  involves  the  duodenum,  winch  ma] 
be  ulcerated  and  greatly  narrowed.    It  may  also  form  adhesions  wittt 
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other  structures,  to  which  the  disease  may  subsequently  extend.  The 
pancreatic  and  common  bile-ducts  as  a  rule  become  obstructed.  If  the 
bodv  of  the  pancreas  is  not  cancerous,  it  may  be  the  seat  of  atrophy, 
chronic  inflammation,  or  dilatation  of  the  ducts  ;  while  calculi  may  also 
be  present.  Now  and  then  serious  disorganization  of  neighbouring  parts 
is  produced,  leading  to  erosion  of  the  vertebra?,  perforation  of  the 
diaphragm,  or  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel.  Pancreatic  cancer  usually 
shows  under  the  microscope  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  stroma.  Often 
the  structure  is  that  of  a  cylindroma  or  duct-cancer,  but  sometimes  it 
is  of  the  ordinary  glandiform  type. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  pancreatic  cancer  is  decidedly 
indefinite  and  uncertain.  In  general  terms  the  clinical  phenomena  may 
be  described  as  deep  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  aching,  gnawing, 
or  lancinating  in  character,  or  sometimes  attended  with  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing or  tightness,  in  some  cases  markedly  increased  paroxysrnally,  and 
also  frequently  intensified  by  food,  coughing,  deep  breathing,  movement, 
or  the  supine  position;  corresponding  deep  tenderness;  nausea  and 
v.  uniting,  in  some  cases  of  a  severe  character  ;  various  digestive  disturb- 
ances, the  tongue,  however,  being  often  quite  clean  ;  jaundice,  frequently 
intense ;  the  passage  of  much  fat  in  the  stools,  the  bowels  being  usually 
constipated;  the  presence  of  a  tumour  having  the  characters  already 
described ;  accompanied  with  great  general  wasting,  anaemia,  debility, 
and  lowness  of  spirits.  As  showing  the  irregular  and  ill-defined  clinical 
history  of  cases  of  this  disease,  I  may  state  from  my  own  observation 
that  there  may  be  no  pain  or  tenderness  from  first  to  last;  that  symp- 
toms due  to  biliary  obstruction  may  be  the  only  prominent  phenomena 
throughout;  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect  any  tumour;  and 
certainly  that  excess  of  fat  in  the  stools  is  by-no-means  always 
observed. 

Among  exceedingly  rare  morbid  formations  which  have  been  found  in 
the  pancreas  are  mentioned  lymphoma  or  lymphosarcoma,  tubercle,  and 
syphilitic  gummata. 

5.  Pancreatic  Cysts. — These  sometimes  gain  a  considerable  size,  so 
that  they  can  be  recognized  during  life.  In  such  cases  a  history  of 
definite  local  injury  can  often  be  traced,  but  different  views  are  held  as 
to  their  mode  of  origin.  The  walls  of  a  pancreatic,  cyst  may  become 
more  or  less  thick  and  firm.  Clinically,  when  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be 
recognized  as  a  deep-seated  tumour  in  the  upper  region  of  the  abdomen, 
tending  more  towards  the  left  side  ;  rounded  or  globular  in  shape  ;  and 
oth  on  the  surface.  It  moves  to  some  degree  with  respiration,  but 
U  not  influenced  by  manipulation.  The  tumour  generally  feels  firm  aud 
ten.se,  or  elastic,  but  not  distinctly  fluctuating.  It  may  be  accompanied 
with  pain,  jaundice,  and  wasting.  By  careful  aspiration  it  may  be  possible 
to  obtain  some  of  the  contained  fluid  from  the  cyst.  This  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1010  to  1020  ;  is  usually  turbid  ;  and  greenish  or  brownish  in  colour,  but 
occasionally  clear  and  limpid,  or  opalescent  and  white  ;  and  alkaline  in 
reaction.  It  contains  albumin  ;  usually  mucin  and  a  sugar-ferment ;  and 
Sometimes  ty rosin,  blood-pigment,  and  a  trace  of  urea.  It  is  free  from 
succinic  acid.  The  fluid  may  be  capable  of  emulsifying  fats.  Serious 
or  fatal  haemorrhage  may  take  place  iuto  the  interior  of  a  pancreatic 
cyst ;  or  in  rare  instances  it  has  ruptured  into  the  .stomach  or 
duodenum. 

o.  H.SMOKRHA'iB. — A  sudden  hajmorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  pan- 
creas and  certain  neighbouring  structures  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
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is  chiefly  important  from  a  medico-legal  poinl  of  view.  It  takes 
place  in  a  healthy  person,  ami  without  any  obvious  cause  The  symp- 
toms are  sevex-e  and  increasing  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen! 
with  tenderness  ;  marked  gastric  disturbance;  tympanites  sometimes! 
increasing-  restlessness,  anxiety,  anil  depression;  and  speedy  collapse] 
The  temperature  is  usually  normal  or  subnormal.  Death  may  take  placfl 
suddenly. 

Diagnosis. — It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  pancreas  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  very  difficult,  and  often 
impossible.  The  acute  affections  are  seldom  positively  recognized,  t  hough 
fchey  may  be  suspected.  The  conditions  of  the  feces  and  urine  may  also 
indicate  the  probable  presence  of  some  chronic  lesion,  particularly  the 
cirrhotic  change.  The  disease  of  the  pancreas  most  likely  to  be  diagnosed] 
however,  is  cancer.  The  chief  diseases  for  which  this  condition  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  are  affections  of  the  stomach,  especially  in  the  vicinit  y  oj 
the  pylorus  ;  of  the  duodenum  ;  or  of  the  liver.  The  paroxysms  of  pain 
may  closely  resemble  those  associated  with  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone. 
Occasionally,  by  pressing  on  the  abdominal  aorta,  scirrhus  of  the  pans 
creas  gives  rise  to  pulsation  and  bruit,  simulating  an  aneurism.  When- 
ever any  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  are  complained  of,  and  especially 
jaundice  coming  on  without  any  obvious  cause,  pancreatic  disease  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  I  believe  that  it  not  uncommonly  escapes, 
recognition  siurply  because  it  is  never  thought  of.  An  important  step 
towards  a  definite  and  positive  diagnosis  consists  in  excluding  as  far  as 
possible  affections  of  all  neighbouring  structures.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  liver  is  liable  to  be  enlarged,  as  the  result  of  obstruction  of 
the  bile-duct  associated  with  pancreatic  disease.  Physical  examination  is 
of  essential  value  in  diagnosis,  and  in  doubtful  and  obscure  cases  it  should 
be  thoroughly  carried  out  again  and  again,  by  which  means  a  satisf  act  i  >rv 
conclusion  may  in  some  instances  be  arrived  at  in  course  of  time.  A 
pancreatic  cyst  may  possibly  be  recognized  by  physical  examination,  and 
by  testing  the  action  of  the  fluid  removed  by  aspiration. 

Prognosis  is  always  serious  if  there  is  any  ground  for  believing  that 
the  pancreas  is  organically  affected.  The  acute  lesions  are  very  grave  as 
a  rule.  Malignant  disease  is  necessarily  fatal,  and  seldom  of  long  dura- 
tion. Pancreatic  cyst  has  been  cured  by  surgical  treatment  in  several 
cases. 

Treatment  is  generally  symptomatic  in  cases  of  pancreatic  disease, 
directed  especially  against  pain,  vomiting,  constipation,  jaundice,  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  anaemia,  and  debility.  In  acute  cases  hot  fomenta- 
tions or  poultices,  applications  of  ice,  or  a  few  leeches  may  be  of  service. 
The  administration  of  sweetbreads  as  an  article  of  diet,  of  pancreatic 
emulsion  or  extract,  or  of  liquor  pancreaticus  or  pancrcatin.  as  artificial 
digestants,  may  be  very  useful  in  pancreatic  diseases,  or  where  tin- 
secretion  is  deficient.  Pancreatized  foods  are  also  valuable.  A 
pancreatic  cyst  is  generally  treated  by  abdominal  section  and  drainage 
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CHAPTER  LV1I. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES— 
ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

etiology  and  Pathology.-  -Dr.  Addison  first  drew  attention  to  a  series 
of  symptoms  which  lie  helieved  were  associated  with  disease  of  the 
supra-renal  bodies,  one  of  the  most  prominent  being  a  peculiar  dis- 
coloration or  bronzing  of  the  skin.  Since  his  time  the  subject  has  been 
investigated  by  the  late  Dr.  Greenhow  and  many  other  observers. 

The  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  any  relation  exists 
between  the  phenomena  of  so-called  Addison  s  disease  and  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  ?  Greenhow  maintained  that  there  is 
snch  a  relationship,  but  others  deny  this.  With  regard  to  the  bronzing  of 
the  skin,  which,  however,  is  by-no-means  the  most  important  or  even  an 
ntial  symptom  of  Addison's  disease,  this  has  been  described  as  being 
present  in  cases  where  there  was  no  supra-renal  mischief  ;  but  Green- 
how  affirmed  that  the  discoloration  in  such  instances  is  different  from 
true  bronzing.  On  the  other  hand,  supra-renal  disease  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  where  there  was  no  bronzing,  which  might  be  accounted 
for  in  some  instances  by  the  fact  that  this  symptom  appears  at  a  con- 
paratively  late  period,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  complaint  may  be 
so  rapid  as  to  terminate  in  death  before  the  discoloration  could  be  de- 
veloped. But,  further,  this  leads  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  Addison's  disease.  Some  suppose 
that  its  phenomena  maybe  due  to  any  morbid  condition  of  these  organs  ; 
but  Greenhow  held  that  they  are  only  observed  in  connection  with  a 
special  lesion,  which  will  be  presently  described.  As  to  the  mode  in 
which  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  produces  these  effects,  the  view 
general ly  held  is  that  it  is  through  the  implication  of  certain  important 
nerves  and  ganglia,  and  not  from  interference  with  or  abolition  of  the 
functions  of  these  organs.  They  have  themselves  a  large  supply  of  nerves, 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  in 
the  abdomen,  as  well  as  with  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 
1  he  morbid  changes  which  affect  the  supra-renal  capsules  also  tend  to 
involve  the  nerves  in  their  vicinity,  and  may  even  extend  so  far  as  to 
implicate  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  solar  plexus.  The  nerve-lesions  are 
of  the  nature  of  perineuritis,  atrophy,  and  pigmentation.  It  is  affirmed 
that  bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  found  in  connection  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  retro-peritoneal  absorbent  glands,  which  surrounded  and 
compressed  the  solar  plexus,  the  supra-renal  capsules  being  perfectly 
healthy.  The  nerve-lesions  have  been  considered  by  some  observers  as 
Arising  primarily,  and  as  being  altogether  independent  of  supra-renal 
mischief. 

Another  view  is  that  the  phenomena  of  Addison's  disease  arc  actually 
one  to  the  destruction  of  the  supra-renal  bodies.  Dr.  MacMunn,  as  the 
result  of  his  spectroscopic  observations  on  the  blood  and  urine,  has 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  function  of  these  organs  is  to  separate 
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effete  pjgments  and  their  accompanying  proteids.  Foa  and  PellicaJ 
have >  found  that  the  adrenals  contain  a  very  active  poison,  anl 
MacMunn  suggests  thai  tins  maybe  the  proteid  pari  of  the  piemenl 
molecule  which  ii  is  the  Function  of  these  bodies  to  pick  out  and  meta 
morphose  uato  n  harmless  body.  When  they  are  diseased  the  effete 
pigments  and  proteids  circulate  in  the  blood;  the  former  or  their 
incomplete  metabolites,  producing  pigmentation  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  and  appearing  often  in  the  urine  as  uro-hamiah, -porphyrin  • 
the  latter  producing  toxic  effects,  and  leading  to  further  deterioration  of 
blood,  with  its  consequences. 

With  respect  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  special  supra-renal  lesion 
(xreenhow  maintained  that  it  is  frequently  due  to  the  extension  of 
inflammation  from  diseased  or  injured  adjacent  parts.  It  has  also  been 
referred  in  some  instances  to  a  severe  strain,  blow,  or  physical  shocfc 
usually  affecting  the  back  ;  to  over-exertion ;  to  nervous  shock,  grief,  of 
anxiety  ;  and  to  intermittent  fever.  Individual  cases  have  been  met  wit  1 1 
associated  with  syphilis  and  leprosy,  phthisis,  diabetes  mellitus,  and 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes  of  Addison's  disease. 
It  is  much  more  frequent  among  males  than  females ;  is  found  chiefly  iti 
those  employed  in  active  manual  labour,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  those  occupations  which  entail  exposure  to  bodily  injury  from 
accident  or  over-exertion;  and  is  almost  confined  to  the  laborious  periods 
of  life,  though  it  may  occur  even  in  childhood.  There  may  be  a  pre- 
disposing constitutional  condition  in  some  instances. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  supra-renal  bodies  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  following  morbid  changes : — 1.  Acute  inflammation,  ending  in  sup- 
puration.    2.  Tubercle.    3.  Cancer,  always  secondary,  and  usually  of 
the    soft   variety.     4.  Albuminoid  disease.     5.  Fibroid  degeneration, 
with  hardening.    6.  Fatty  degeneration.    7.    Atrophy.    S.  Hamorrhage.. 
9.  Peculiar  alterations  associated  with  Addison's  disease.     These  were 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process, 
affecting  both    supra-renal  capsules ;  the  morbid  condition  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  being  of  a  tubercular  nature,  and  tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  some  cases.    Theaft'ected  organs  are  usually  enlarged] 
firm,  and  nodulated;  though  in  rare  cases  they  "are  normal  or  diminished 
in  size.    In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  they  are  invaded  by  a  softish] 
semi-translucent,  greyish  or  greenish-grey/  apparently  homogeneous 
substance,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  assumes  a  pinkish  hue.  This 
becomes  firmer,  and  undergoes  caseous  degeneration,  giving  rise  to 
yellowish,  opaque,  cheesy  nodules;   or,  not  uncommonly,  forming  a 
creamy  or  purulent-looking  fluid,  varying  in  thickness,  and  occupying 
either  one  large  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  or,  more  frequently, 
several  small  cavities.     Sometimes  calcification  follows,  cretaceous 
granules  or  small  masses  being  formed,  or  a  putty-like  material,  or 
finally  a  dry  chalky  mass.    The  grey  material  and  the  products  of 
degeneration   are  always  found  associated  together,  though  in  very 
variable  proportions,  and  gradations  may  be  seen  from  one  to  the  other. 
Under  the  microscope  the  former  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  fibrillated 
stroma  containing  numerous  lymphoid  corpuscles;  while  the  caseous 
masses  are  made  up  of  altered  cells,  nuclei,  granular  matter,  and* fat. 
In  many  cases  there  is  great  thickening  of  the  covering  of  the  capsules, 
with  extensive  proliferation  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
formation  of  firm  adhesions  to  adjacent  parts  ;  the  nerves  become  thus 
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invested  in  a  dense  indurated  tissue,  and  their  fibrous  investment  has 
also  been  found  hypertrophied.  ........  , 

Other  morbid  appearances  have  been  described  in  individual  cases  of 
Addison's  disease,  including  enlargement  of  the  neighbouring  absorbent 
Wands,  which  are  either  normal  in  structure,  or  firm,  glistening,  pale,  and 
fn  process  of  caseation;  enlargement  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small 
intestines,  and  sometimes  of  the  large  ;  mammillation,  small  ecchymoses, 
superficial  erosions,  or  small  ulcers  in  the  stomach  ;  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  degeneration  of  its  glands  ; 
and  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  may  be  considerable,  the  organ 
beino-  usually  dark-coloured  and  soft. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  most  prominent  clinical  phenomena  of  Addi- 
son's disease  consists  in  a  peculiar  cachexia,  which  sets  in  gradually  and 
indefinitely  without  any  obvious  cause,  characterized  by  increasing 
muscular  debility,  languor,  and  indisposition  for  any  bodily  or  mental 
effort,  at  last  amounting  to  extreme  prostration;  an  aspect  of  listlessness 
and  depression;  marked  anasmia,  the  sclerotics  being  pearly- white ; 
Wasting,  but  not  to  any  degree,  nor  is  it  always  observed,  while  there 
is  in  some  cases  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue, 
the  subcutaneous  fat  being  very  abundant ;  remarkable  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action,  the  pulse  becoming  very  soft,  -weak,  and  compres- 
sible, there  being  also  a  tendency  to  giddiness  and  faintness,  sometimes 
amounting  to  prolonged  attacks  of  syncope,  and  to  palpitation  on  exer- 
tion, with  breathlessness.    Another  characteristic  feature  is  a  gradual 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  assumes  the  so-called  bronzed  appearance. 
This  appears  at  very  variable  periods  in  different  cases,  and  is  clue  mainly 
to  the  presence  of  yellowish- brown  pigment-granules  in  the  rete  mncosum, 
or  occasionally  of  pigment-cells.    Traces  of  pigment  may  also  be  found 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis,  with  pigment-granules  here 
and  there  in  the  cutis.    The  exact  hue  varies,  and  it  becomes  darker  by 
degrees.    It  often  resembles  that  of  the  mulatto,  but  may  be  simply 
dingy    or    smoky-brown,    yellowish-brown,    greenish-brown,  greyish- 
black,  or  almost  black.    It  extends  all  over  the  body,  but  is  never- 
uniform  throughout,  usually  commencing  and  being  most  marked  over 
exposed  parts,  such  as  the  face  and  neck ;  on  the  upper  extremities  ; 
in  the  axilla?  ;  and  about  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  navel.    It  shades  off 
gradually,  but  where  the  skin  has  been  injured  or  irritated,  this  part 
becomes  much  darker  and  presents  defined  margins.    The  palms  and 
soles  sometimes  exhibit  spots  of  pigment.    The  mucous  membranes  are 
also  discoloured,  the  lips  in  some  instances  assuming  a  mulberry  hue ; 
or  irregular  and  ill-defined  spots  and  patches  of  pigment  being  observed 
upon  them,  as  well  as  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  on  the  gums,  with 
park  streaks  opposite  the  angles  of  the  mouth.    A  peculiar  pigment  has 
also  been  described  in  the  structures  of  the  eye,  as  seen  with  the  ophthal-> 
Bioscope,  lint  the  conjunctiva?  always  remain  normal.    In  addition  to 
these  symptoms  there  is  usually  more  or  \esspain  in  the  epigastfiv/m, which 
is  in  some  cases  extremely  severe ;  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with 
nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting,  which  may  be  ui*gent  and  irrepressible. 
Other  digestive  disorders  are  also  common,  appetite  being  lost :  and 
obstinate  diarrhwa  sometimes  sets  in  without  any  obvious  cause,  though 
constipation  is  the  rule.    The  tongue  is  usually  red  and  moist.    Pain  in 
the  loins  is  often  complained  of.    Frequently  one  or  both  hypochondria 
feel  tender;  and  Dr.  Greenhow  noticed  sometimes  a  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  as  if  they  were  inst inctively  contracted  to  protect 
deep-seated  parts  from  pressure. 
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^  course  of  Addison's  disease  is  slow  and  chronic  as  a  rule  but  if 
of*en  sllb.Fcfc  to  remarkable  remissions,  with  improvement  *fl 
^Ptoms,  and  subsequent  exacerbations,  in  Joe^ZTSiSs  t 
progress  is  acute  and  rapid j  or  the  disease  maybe  laten  1  '  ], 
time,  and  then  run  a  very  rapid  course.  Death  generally  res  lis  from 
gradual  asthenia,  there  being  towards  the  closeg frequent ^  s^W  01 
vawmng  W,tl,  persKstenl  hiccup.  The  mind  is  in  man v  cases8  •  fr  o 
the  last,  but  the  patient  may  I,,  drowsy  or  semi -comatose o  r  o  , 
nervous  phenomena  may  supervene.  The  temperature  is  usuallftow 
throughout  but  towards  the  close  it  falls  considerably,  the  skfn  bem] 
cool  or  cold  ;  and  the  patient  feels  cold.  The  urine  is  often  diminishe  d 
of  low  specific  gravity  ;  and  deficient  in  solids.  uminisned , 

Diagnosis.— Should  symptoms  of  progressively  failing  health  and 
general  cachexia  appear,  without  any  evident  organic  mischlf  to  accoW 
for  them,  Addison's  disease  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Wlien 
donbr'  T  C/rClll^tanc!s  the  bronzing  appears,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  complaint.    It  may  be  mentioned 

tJiat  of  Addison  s  disease,  may  be  associated  with  pregnancy,  syphilis 
exophthalmic  goitre  rarely,  other  chronic  wasting  diseases  hepatic' 
conditions,  and  uterine  disorders.  The  effects  of  exposure,  or  of  vermin 
on  the  skm,  must  also  not  be  forgotten.  In  rare  instances  melanotic 
cancer  may  simulate  Addison's  disease. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave,  the  disease  always  ending  fatally,  but  the 
duration  may  be  very  prolonged. 

Treatment.— All  that  cau  be  done  in  Addison's  disease  is  to  promote 
the  general  health  and  strength  by  means  of  a  highly  nutritious  diet  • 
by  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  quinine,  arsenic,  tincture  of 
perchloride  or  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  strychnine,  and  cod-liver 
oil ;  by  attention  to  hygienic  measures ;  and  by  maintaining  the  alimen- 
tary canal  m  good  order.  Rest,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  bodily  and 
mental  excitement,  are  also  important  elements  in  treatment.  Some 
patients  do  best  on  a  milk  diet.  Symptoms  must  be  attended  to  as 
tney  arise,  especially  sickness  and  diarrhoea. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

I.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA. 

1.  The  morbid  sensations  connected  with  the  urinary  organs  may  be 
referred  to  one  or  both  lumbar  regions;  to  the  ureters ;  to  the  hypo- 
gastrium;  or  to  the  perinamm  or  some  other  part  in  the  course  of  the 
urethra.  They  chiefly  include  different  kinds  of  pain,  tenderness,  uneasi- 
ness, a  sense  of  fulness  or  tension,  heat  or  burning  along  the  urethra, 
and  itching  or  tickling  at,  i  he  end  of  the  penis.  With  respect  to  pain,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  increased  by  movement  of  the 
body,  especially  by  sudden  jolts,  as  after  wal king,"  jumping,  riding,  or 
driving  ;  if  it  is  affected  by  the  act  of  micturition,  being  either  relieved 
<>r  intensified,  or  even  only  complained  of  during  or  after  this  aet  :  and 
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if  it  is  influenced  by  any  special  articles  of  food  or  drink.  Not  1111- 
commonly  a  sympathetic  pain  is  felt  running  along  the  spermatic  cord 
to  the  testis ;  and  this  organ  may  be  retracted  in  certain  attacks 
connected  with  the  kidney. 

2.  The  act  of  micturition  is  often  affected.  The  principal  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  are  irritability,  indicated  by  a  too  frequent  or 
almost  constant  desire  to  pass  water,  sometimes  coming  on  suddenly,  so 
that  the  patient  cannot  retain  the  urine  for  an  instant,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  associated  with  more  or  less  dysuria  or  strangury  ;  simple 
ctysuria,  or  difficulty  of  mictnrition,  even  to  complete  retention;  and 
incontinence,  the  urine  coming  away  involuntarily,  either  constantly  or 
only  at  times,  and  especially  at  night  during  sleep — nocturnal 
incontinence.  The  stream  of  urine  may  present  abnormal  characters. 
The  amount  passed  may  also  vary  greatly  from  the  standard  of  health, 
being  either  diminished  more  or  less  to  actnal  suppression — oliguria, 
anuria,  or  ischuria;  or  increased — polyuria. 

3.  Important  symptoms  frequently  associated  with  certain  urinary 
affections  result  from  the  abnormal  state  of  the  blood  which  they 
induce,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are  ancemia  aud  dropsy ;  and 
the  phenomena  grouped  under  the  term  urcemia,  which  will  be  presently 
discussed  in  detail.  Other  general  symptoms  may  arise  in  connection 
with  these  complaints,  such  as  pyrexia,  septicemia,  wasting,  or  collapse  ; 
and  they  may  also  cause  sympathetic  disturbance  of  remote  organs. 

4.  When  the  kidney  is  enlarged,  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
by  causing  pressure  upon  adjoining  structures. 

5.  Rupture  of  any  portion  of  the  urinary  apparatus  will  occasion 
serious  consequences,  especially  when  this  event  is  followed  by  extrava- 
sation of  urine. 

II.  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION. 

Special  examination  in  connection  with  the  urinary  organs  includes  :  — 
L  Examination  of  the  Urine.  II.  Investigation  for  Renal  Tumour. 
III.  Examination  directed  to  the  Bladder  and  Urethra,  by  external 
methods  ;  by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  sound,  or  endoscope  ;  and  through 
t  he  rectum  or  vagina.  For  an  account  of  the  special  examination  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra  reference  must  be  made  to  surgical  treatises,  but  it 
will  be  desirable  to  point  out  in  this  work  the  physical  signs  of  a  dis- 
tended bladder.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  certain  cases  of 
renal  disease  it  is  very  important  to  examine  the  heart  and  arteries ;  and 
to  make  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

A.  Examination  ov  the  Urine. 

Examination  of  the  urine  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  is  even  at 
the  present  day  but  too  much  neglected  as  a  routine  practice.  It  gives 
valuable  information  in  other  affections  besides  those  directly  asso- 
ciated with  ih"  urinary  organs,  and  in  the  following  pages  an  attempt 
is  made  to  give  a  concise  outline  of  the  clinical  investigation  of  this 
•  x'  lvtion.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  a  previous  knowledge  is 
requisite  of  the  characters  of  the  urine  in  health,  as  well  as  of  its  chemical 
:om position,  with  the  average  proportion  of  its  chief  constituents,  and 
the  main  physiological  variations  to  which  they  are  liable:  the  changes 
■vhich  the  urine  undergoes  on  standing  after  its  discharge  must  also  bo 
remembered  and  taken  into  account. 
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1.  General  Examination. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  any  specimen  of  m  ine  is  to  observe  its 
physical  characters,  including  colour  and  general  aspect ;  degree  of  clear- 
ness or  turbidity;  consistence;  characters  of  the  froth  on  shaking- 
odour;  specific  gravity  ;  and  presence  or  absence  of  any  deposit  H  ia 
often  of  much  importance  to  measure  the  quantity  passed  in  the 
twenty-tour  hours;  and  in  making  quantitative  analyses,  a  specimen 
from  a  mixture  of  the  whole  of  this  urine  should  be  employed, 
then  the  reaction  should  be  taken,  this  being  done  as  a  rule  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  urine  has  been  passed,  by  means  of  turmeric 
and  blue  or  violet-tinted  litmus  papers.  Should  the  urine  be  alka- 
line, it  is  requisite  to  determine  whether  this  reaction  is  due  to  fixed 
alkali  or  to  ammonia,  by  drying  the  test-paper  in  the  open-air,  when, 
if  the  alkalinity  depends  on  ammonia,  it  is  restored  to  its  original 
colour.  Further,  it  is  very  important,  should  the  urine  be  ammoniacal, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  discharged  in  this  condition,  or  if  the  ammonia 
results  from  subsequent  decomposition,  and  how  soon  this  substance  is 
produced.  The  specific  gravity  is  usually  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
urinomeh  r.  Dr.  Oliver  employs  marked  urinometer  beads  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Chemical  Examination. 

This  is  carried  out  with  a  view  of  determining :—«..  The  presence  and 
proportion  of  certain  normal  constituents  of  urine,  especially  urea,  uric- 
acid,  chlorides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  colouring  matters,  b.  The 
presence  and  quantity  of  abnormal  organic  ingredients,  chiefly  bile, 
albumin,  sugar,  pus,  and  fat.  c.  The  nature  of  any  deposit,  'd.  The 
admixture  of  various  poisons  or  other  substances  introduced  from  without , 
such  as  lead  or  arsenic,  or  different  vegetable  agents. 

1.  Urea. — The  usual  qualitative  test  for  urea  consists  in  adding  pure 
nitric  acid  to  some  urine  carefully  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  ;i 
water-bath,  when  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  urea  is  thrown 
down,  the  crystals  of  which  appear  under  the  microscope  as  flat  rhombic 
or  hexagonal  plates.  When  urea  is  present  in  large  quantity,  the  mere 
addition  of  nitric  acid  to  urine  in  a  test-tube  will  cause  a  crystalline 
precipitate  to  form.  Quantitative  estimation. — An  approximate  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  daily,  sufficient  for  ordinary 
clinical  purposes,  is  obtained  by  collecting  the  whole  of  the  urine  passed 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixed 
specimen,  ju'ovided  it  does  not  contain  sugar  or  albumin.  For  ac- 
curate determination  the  volumetric  method  of  Liebig  is  that  generally 
employed.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  urea  forms  with  mercuric 
nitrate  a  precipitate  of  definite  composition.  For  this  process  three 
solutions  are  required,  namely  : — 1.  One  consisting  of  a  volume  of  cold 
saturated  solution  of  barytic  nitrate  with  two  volumes  of  saturated 
baryta-water.  2.  A  standard  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  3.  A 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  about  gr.  xx  to  ,^i.  A  measured  quantity 
of  t  he  urine  is  Srst  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  the  baryta  solution,  in 
order  to  precipitate  the  sulphates  and  phosphates,  which  are  then 
separated  by  filtration,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  filtrate  being  further  tested 
in  order  to  see  that  these  ingredients  are  entirely  removed,  and  if  they 
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are  not,  more  baryta  solution  must  be  added.  A  certain  quantity  of  the 
filtrate  is  then  taken,  and  the  mercurial  solution  very  cautiously  dropped 
into  it  from  a  graduated  burette,  until  it  begins  to  become  turbid,  the 
amount  required  to  produce  this  effect  being  noted.  No  precipitate 
falls  until  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  present  has  been  decomposed, 
and  the  quantity  required  for  this  purpose  must  be  subtracted  in  the 
subsequent  calculations  from  the  total  volume  added.  As  soon  as  a 
precipitate  forms,  the  mercurial  solution  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  infreely 
at  first,  and  afterwards  again  gradually,  the  mixture  being  stirred  with 
a  glass  rod.  In  order  to  ascertain  when  the  whole  of  the  urea  has  been 
precipitated,  a  little  of  the  carbonate  of  sodium  solution  is  placed  on  a 
white  porcelain  surface,  and  a  drop  of  the  precipitated  mixture  added  to 
it  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod;  as  soon  as  a  yellow  tinge  is  produced, 
it  indicates  that  the  whole  of  the  urea  has  been  thrown  down.  The 
matter  then  becomes  merely  one  of  calculation,  the  mercurial  solution 
being  of  such  a  strength  that  each  cubic  centimeter  used  after  the  decom- 
position of  the  chlorides  corresponds  to  001  gramme  of  urea. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  urea  quantitatively  is  founded  upon  the 
decomposition  of  this  substance,  and  the  liberation  of  nitrogen.  The 
volume  of  this  gas  is  then  measured,  and  the  proportion  of  urea  present 
is  calculated  therefrom.  The  decomposition  is  effected  by  means  of 
hvdrobromite  of  sodium,  or  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  and  various 
forms  of  apparatus  are  used,  but  for  a  description  of  these  reference  must 
he  made  to  special  works. 

2.  Uric  Acid.— The  chief  test  for  the  presence  of  uric  acid  is  to  place 
a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  it  on  a  porcelain 
dish  ;  add  a  little  nitric  acid ;  evaporate  over  a  spirit-lamp  until  a 
yellowish-red  residue  is  left ;  and  finally  touch  this  residue  when  cold  with 
a  glass  rod  dipped  in  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  A  characteristic- 
bright  violet  colour  is  immediately  brought  out,  due  to  the  production 

•  !■'••  /••  .'</.  To  obtain  the  acid  from  urine,  it  is  requisite  to  add  excess 
i  if  strong  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  to  a  specimen  of  this  fluid,  and  to 
let  it  stand  for  twenty -four  hours.  The  uric  acid  is  then  precipitated  in 
a  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  tested  as  above.  This  is  also  the  method 
usuallv  followed  for  its  quantitative  estimation,  though  it  is  not  very 
accurate,  a  measured  quantity  of  urine  being  taken,  and  the  precipitate 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  which  is  afterwards  dried  and  again  weighed. 

3.  IKOBGAHIC  Acids. — With  regard  to  the  inorganic  acids,  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that  phosphoric  acid  is  best  recognized  by  the  ammonio- 
magnesium  test ;  hydrochloric  acid  by  argentic  nitrate;  and  sulphuric- 
acid  by  barytic  nitrate.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  substances 
presents  so  many  practical  difficulties,  and  their  proportion  is  liable  to 
BO  many  variations  from  different  causes,  that  its  consideration  would  be 
quite  beyond  the  province  of  this  work. 

4.  COLOUBIKG  Mat^BBS. — The  precise  nature  and  number  of  the  normal 
Colouring  matters  of  the  urine  are  still  uncertain.  In  an  ordinary  way 
their  amount  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  which  is 
described  as  "pale,"  "normal,"  "high-coloured,"  etc.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  normal  pigments  in  different  specimens  is  influenced  by 
various  physiological  and  pathological  conditions;  while  abnormal 
colouring  matters  are  not  uncommonly  present,  which  will  uoav  be  briefly 
noticed. 

In  one  class  of  cases  (lie  appearance  of  the  urine  is  modified  by  the 
presence  of  some  definite  cotowrvng  material.    Blood  and  bile-pigments 
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«fe  often  present  in  this  fluid,  but  they  will  be  specially  considered 
Certain  drags  are  also  liable  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  urine  Thus 
rhubarb  and  senna  impart  a  deep  brownish-yellow  colour,  due  to 
chiysophanic  acid,  which  becomes  bright-red  on  the  addition  of  an 
alJcali;  this  colour  disappears  when  an  acid  is  added.  Bfematoxylmii 
gives  a  red  tinge  ;  and  santonin  may  make  the  urine  bright-yellow  or 
greenish,  which  changes  to  orange-colour,  cherry-red,  or  purple  when 
ammonia  is  added,  these  colours  being  discharged  by  an  acid.  Carbolic 
acid  and  creasote,  even  when  absorbed  after  their  local  application,  are 
liable  to  cause  the  urine  to  assume  a  dark  greenish-brown  or  almost  black 
colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxidation-products  of  hydrochinon  and 
other  substances.  Gamboge  may  also  colour  the  urine  yellow.  During 
The  administration  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  may  darken  the  urine,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  free  iodine 
or  bromine. 

In  another  class  of  cases  abnormal  pigments  are  found  in  the  urine, 
which  are  formed  within  the  body  under  certain  pathological  conditions! 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  febrile  or  pathological  urobilin 
(-MacMunn),  derived  from  bile-pigments  and  hamiatin,  and  said  by  this 
observer  to  be  indistinguishable  from  stercobilin  ;  uroerythrin  or  purpnriu, 
which  is  the  colouring  matter  associated  with  pink  mates;  and 
h.p.matoporplmjrln,  produced  entirely  from  heematin.  Dr.  Archibald 
Garrod  has  found  that  traces  of  the  last-mentioned  pigment  are  extremely 
common  in  the  urine  in  both  health  and  disease,  and  that  it  is  frequently 
present  in  fair  amount  without  producing  any  special  coloration  in  the 
urine. 

A  third  group  of  cases  are  those  in  which  the  urine  contains  chromogens, 
which  do  not  at  once  colonr  it,  but  from  which  a  colour  is  developed, 
either  after  standing  for  a  time,  or  on  the  addition  of  oxidizing  agents. 
Thus  there  is  a  chroniogen  of  febro-urobilin,  recognized  in  the  febrile 
urine  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid;  and  another  occasionally  present 
in  anaamia,  the  pale  urine  yielding  a  deep-red  colour  with  nitric  acid. 
Melanin  also  belongs  to  this  group,  which  is  a  black  pigment  developed 
from  a  chromogen,  after  exposure  or  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  in 
patients  suffering  from  melanotic  sarcoma.    One  of  the  most  important 
is  indican,  which  is  the  chromogen  of  indigo-blue.    It  is  derived  from 
indol,  which  is  formed  by  pancreatic  digestion  of  albumen  in  the  intes- 
tine, and  indican  Avill  appear  in  abundance  in  the  urine  when  this  sub- 
stance is  injected  subcutaneously.    It  is  present  in  small  quantity  hi 
healthy  urine  ;  when  in  excess  the  urine  is  dark -yellow,  and  yields 
indigo-blue  to  certain  processes.    This  change  may  occur  spontaneously 
during  decomposition  of  urine,  a  glistening  dark-blue  fllm  forming  0n 
its  surface.    In  most  instances,  but  not  always,  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  develops  the  colour  of  indigo,  as  dark  violet,  dark  greenish-blue,  or 
almost  black.    The  most  reliable  test  seems  to  be  to  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  some  urine  in  a  test-tube,  and 
then  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
blue  colour  is  fully  developed.    If  this  mixture  be  shaken  up  with 
chloroform,  the  latter  dissolves  the  indigo,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
test-tube.    The  supernatant  liquid  remains  reddish  or  purplish,  probably 
from  tin:  presence  of  indigo- red.     Excess  of  indican  seems  to  be  most 
important  clinically  as  an  indication  of  obstruction  of  the  small  int  est  inc. 
and  is  said  fco  help  to  distinguish  this  condition  from  obstruction  of  the 
large  bowel.    It  has  been  noticed  also  in  hepatic  and  gastric  cancel1. 
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Addison's  disease,  lyniphadenoma,  phthisis,  tabes  mesenterica,  and 
cholera.  Indican  is  said  to  be  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
urine  in  tropical  climates;  and  to  be  increased  by  turpentine,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  mix  vomica. 

5  AlBUMBNS— PrOTEIDS. — Of  late  years  the  detection  of  proteid  bodies 
in  the  urine  has  become  somewhat  complicated,  and  for  fuller  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Sidney  Martin's  writings  on  the  subject.  He 
divides  fchem  into: — I,  Albumin  (serum-albumin,  egg-albumin)  ;  2,  Globulin 
(paraglobulin,  serum-globulin,  tibrino-plastin)  ;  3,  Albumoses  (hemi- 
albumose.  propepton)  ;  4,  Peptones.  Here  it  will  only  be  practicable  to 
consider  the  chief  tests  for  albumins;  and  to  refer  briefly  to  the  other 
substances  mentioned. 

The  two  tests  usually  employed  for  the  detection  of  albuminuria  are 

heat  and  nitric  acid. 

a.  The  heat-test  is  best  performed  by  placing  some  urine  in  a  test- 
tube,  and  heating  its  upper  portion  by  means  of  the  spirit-lamp,  this 
portion  being  then  compared  with  the  lower  part,  and  thus  the  slightest 
opalescence  can  be  detected.  There  are  some  important  precautions  to 
be  observed.  1.  It  is  essential  to  see  that  the  urine  is  duly  acidulated. 
Sir  William  Roberts  gives  the  following  directions  on  this  point  :—'-  A 
test-tube  is  charged  with  about  three  drachms  (10  c.c.)  of  urine,  and  to 
this  is  added  a  single  drop  of  acetic  acid  (B.P.).  If  the  urine  be  alkaline, 
ir  should  first  be  carefully  neutralized  by  adding  successive  drops  of 
acetic  acid  until  the  litmus-paper  shows  a  distinct  but  slight  acidity, 
and  then  the  final  single  drop  of  acid  is  added  before  boiling.  By  using 
this  small  and  definite  quantity  of  acid  the  precipitation  of  mucin  is 
almost  entirely  avoided;  and  also  the  risk  of  preventing  the  precipita- 
tion of  albumin  by  the  use  of  too  much  acid."  2.  The  portion  of  urine 
employed  should  be  quite  transparent  and  clear,  and  if  there  is  any  per- 
manent turbidity,  the  urine  ought  to  be  filtered;  when  this  is  due  to 
urates,  however,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pass  the  tube  a  few  times 
along  the  flame,  when  the  urates  are  immediately  dissolved,  and  then 
t  lie  upper  part  may  be  further  heated.  3.  The  portion  which  is  being- 
tested  must  be  boiled,  because,  should  the  proportion  of  albumin  be 
small,  it  is  only  then  that  cloudiness  is  observed.  The  rapidity  of 
coagulation  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albumin  present. 
4.  After  heating,  it  is  well  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  because, 
if  the  urine  is  only  faintly  acid,  earthy  phosphates  may  be  precipitated, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  turbidity.  These  salts,  however,  are  immediately 
dissolved  by  the  acid. 

b.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  cold  urine  by  the  contact-method  of 
Heller,  is,  with  certain  precautions,  a  very  delicate  test  for  albumin, 
and  Sir  "William  Roberts  regards  it  as  that  best  adapted  for  clinical 
work.  In  performing  this  test  the  usual  plan  is  to  place  some  urine 
in  a  test-tube,  incline  the  latter,  and  gradually  pour  strong  nitric 
acid  down  along  its  inner  surface,  so  that,  owing  feo  its  higher  specific 
gravity,  the  acid  may  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  without  mixing 
with  the  urine.  Or  some  of  the  acid  may  be  placed  in  the  tube,  and  the 
arise  poured  upon  it.  In  order  to  perform  this  test  delicately,  however, 
the  acid  shonld  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipette.  Near  the  junction 
of  the  two  liquids  more  or  less  turbidity  is  observed,  which  gradually 
spreads  upwards  through  the  stratum  of  urine.  When  a  urine  con- 
taining hoth  albumin  and  mucin  is  tested  by  this  method,  the  albumin 
is  thrown  down  just  above  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  fluids,  while 
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the  mucn  ,s  brought  into  view  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  column  of 
urme,  where,  lt  gradually  orms  a  diffused  haze,  quite  distinct  S 
opalescent  .one  at  the  1  ne  of  junction  (W.  Roberts j.  The  cl ef 
fallacies  relating  to  the  nitric  acid  test  are  as  follows  :-l  If  only  f 
very  little  acid  is  added  to  the  urine,  the  albumin  may  not  be  precipitated 
at  all;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  considerable  quantity'  u  e 
maxed  with  it,  the  same  result  may  follow,  even  though  ire  i.s  much 
albumin  present.  The  solubility  in  excess  of  nitric  acid  applies  only 
to  serum-albumin,  from  which  egg-albumin  in  distinguished  by  the 
coagulum  being  insoluble  in  excess.  2.  Cloudiness  may  not  be  observed 
at  once  !f  the  proportion  of  albumin  is  very  small,  and  therefore  it  is 
desirable  to  wait  m  doubtful  cases  for  a  few  minutes— from  15  to  30  at 
the  most— for  a  possible  reaction  to  take  place.  3.  If  the  urine  is 
highly  concentrated,  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  i.s  liable  to  cause  pre- 
cipitation of  urates  ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  cloudiness  begins  at  the 
surface  of  the  urme,  and  extends  downwards,  while  heat  at  once  dis- 
solves the  precipitate.  4.  When  there  is  great  excess  of  urea,  nitric 
acid  may  cause  its  precipitation,  but  this  usually  occurs  very  slowly 
and  the  deposit  is  crystalline.  5.  Opalescence  of  urine  may  "be  clue  to 
the  patient  taking  cubebs  or  copaiba,  and  this  is  sometimes  increased 
by  adding  nitric  acid.  These  ingredients,  however,  are  recognized  by 
their  odour;  and  by  the  effects  of  heat,  which  diminishes  the  opales- 
cence, and  prevents  any  turbidity  with  nitric  acid. 

Sir  William  Roberts  has  suggested  a  modification  of  the  nitric  acid 
test  a  mixture  being  used  consisting  of  one  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid 
with  five  volumes  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium 
Amongst  other  advantages,  this  mixture  does  not  fume,  or  stain,  or  burn 
the  hngers  or  garments  ;  and  can  be  carried  about  in  a  corked  bottle 
with  much  less  risk. 

c.  Picric  Acid  is  regarded  by  Sir  George  Johnson  as  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  sensitive  test  for  albumin,  being  a  most  delicate  albumiu- 
precipitant.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  saturated  solution,  or  as  a 
powder  or  crystals.  When  unmixed  with  other  agents,  he  affirms  that 
picric  acid  gives  no  reaction  with  mucin.  The  only  precipitates  which 
it  may  produce  are  urates,  peptones,  and  vegetable  alkaloids,  but  these 
are  readily  and  completely  redissolved  by  heat.  Dr.  Oliver  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  citric  acid  in  the  picric  solution  (31J  dissolved  in 
50- 

d.  It  must  suffice  to  enumerate  the  other  principal  tests  employed 
for  detecting  albuminuria,  namely  : — a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  the  urine  being  freely  acidulated  by  citric  acid  (Pavy)  ; 
acidulated  brine  (W.  Roberts)  ;  a  standard  solution  of  potassio-mercuric 
iodide,  the  urine  being  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  or  citric  acid; 
sodium  hmgstate ;  and  metapTiosphoric  arid,  which  i.s  a  very  complete 
precipitant  of  albumin. 

Portable  Tests. — The  introduction  of  portable  tests  for  the  urine  has 
proved  of  much  clinical  value.  For  the  detection  of  albumin  Sir  George 
Johnson  employs  the  powder  of  picric  acid  in  this  way.  Dr.  Pavy  uses 
test-pellets,  composed  of  sodium  ferrocyanide  and  citric  acid.  Dr.  Oliver, 
of  Harrogate,  some  years  ago  introduced  test-papers.  These  are  made 
wit  h  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  sodium  tuugstate,  potassium  ferrocyanide, 
and  picric  acid  respectively,  lie  also  makes  use  of  separate  papers  of 
citric  acid;  and  compound  papers,  containing  this  ingredient  with 
some  of  the  others  just  mentioned.    For  full  instructions  respecting 
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the  employment  of  these  tests  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Oliver's 
wort  ••  On  Bedside  Urine  Testing."  / 

Quantitative  examination. — For  ordinary  clinical  purposes,  a  suffi- 
cient lv  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  albumin  present  in  a  specimen 
of  urine  may  he  obtained  by  adding  a  little  acetic  acid  to  some  of  it  in  a 
test-tuhe,  boiling,  and  then  setting  aside  until  the  coagulated  particles 
have  all  subsided,  when  the  depth  of  the  deposit  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  urine,  the  proportion  being  expressed  as  "almost  solid,"  f, 

j.  i,  etc.,  or  as  mere  "  cloudiness  "  or  "  a  trace."  Sometimes  the 
precipitate  from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  urine  is  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  which  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  again  weighed. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  albumin  in  urine  is  the 
dilution  method  of  Sir  William  Roberts.  It  consists  in  diluting  the  albu- 
minous urine  with  water,  until  it  gives  a  faint  but  distinct  reaction  with 
nitric  acid  in  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  minute  after  the 
contact  of  the  acid.  Bach  dilution  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  is 
counted  as  a  "  degree  of  albumen,"  and  such  degree  corresponds  to 
I >  0034  per  cent,  or  0'0148  grain  per  fluid  ounce  ;  from  this  the  total 
amount  of  albumin  may  be  calculated.  The  operation  is  a  delicate  one, 
and  should  be  performed  in  daylight. 

Oliver  employs  his  test-papers  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
albumin  in  urine,  and  he  thinks  the  potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  the 
most  suitable.  Another  method  is  by  Esbach's  albuminometer,  in  which 
a  mixture  of  picric  and  citric  acid  is  used  to  precipitate  the  albumin. 
The  effect  of  albumin  on  the  polarization  of  light  has  also  been  made 
use  of  to  determine  its  quantity  in  urine. 

Before  estimating  the  amount  of  urea  and  other  urinary  constituents, 
it  is  requisite  to  remove  any  albumin  present,  by  carefully  acidulating 
with  acetic  acid,  heating  just  to  the  boiling  point,  and  filtering. 

Varieties  of  Proteids. — The  tests  thus  far  discussed  apply  more 
particularly  to  serum-albumin,  which  is  the  kind  usually  jn'esent  in 
urine.  A  few  remarks  will  now  be  offered  with  regard  to  the  other 
proteid  bodies.  Egg-albumin,  which  is  precipitated  by  heat  and  nitric 
acid,  is  distinguished  from  seruui-albuinin  by  the  addition  of  ether,  which 
coagulates  it.  Martin,  however,  states  that  before  this  test  is  applied, 
certain  proteids  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  urine,  by  saturating  it 
with  neutral  ammonium  sulphate,  by  which  albumins,  paraglobnlin, 
and  albumoses  are  completely  precipitated,  while  peptones  remain  in 
solution.  The  precipitate,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  is  removed  by 
filtration,  and  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution  can  then  be  tested  for  the  several  proteids  which  may  be 
present ;  and  the  peptones  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  filtrate.  The  tests 
for  the  several  substances  not  yet  considered  will  now  be  briefly 
indicated. 

Paraglobnlin  is  distinguished  by  the  following  tests  :  — 1.  It  is  precipi- 
tated on  acidulating  and  boiling,  the  precipitate  being  insoluble  in  excess 
of  acid.  2.  Saturation  with  magnesium  sulphate  produces  a  white 
floccnlent  precipitate.  '•'>.  Add  a  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  an  excess  of  liquor  potassic.  A  violet 
colour  is  produced  (ordinary  proteid  reaction). 

Albumoses. — These  are  bodies  formed  during  peptic  digestion,  and 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  globulin  and  albumin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  peptone  on  the  other.  Those  derived  from  globulin  have 
been  termed  "  globuloses."    Three  kinds  are  recognized,  namely,  hetero-, 
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proto-,and  deutero-albumose.    Hetero-albumqse  is  probably  identical 

witnBence,  ess  albumin,  and  Ku  hue's  hemialbumose     This  is  th, 

only  kind  which  can  usually  be  definitely  Found  in  urine,  proto-albumose 
not  having  yel  been  met  will,,  and  deutero-albumose  is  generally  classed 
with  -  peptonuria."  The  characteristic  fcestsof  hetero-albumose  in  urine 
are  as  tollows  :— I.  Heat,  without  the  addition  of  arid,  precipitates  it 
bul  at  "  lower  temperature  than  albumin  or  paraglobulin,  namely 
between  109"4C  and  122w  F.,  and  it  re-dissolves  on  boiling  2  If  tothe 
cold  urine  nitric  acid  be  added  drop  by  drop,  a  precipitate  is  Formed 
which  dissolves  on  heating,  is  re-precipitated  on  cooling,  re-dissolves 
<ni  again  heating,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  test.  Deutero- 
albumose  only  gives  a  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  after  the  addition  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  3.  A  precipitate  is  formed  with  acetic  acid  and 
terrocyanide  of  potassium.  4.  With  copper  sulphate  and  excess  of 
Liquor  potassa?  a  pink  colour  is  produced  (biuret  reaction). 

Peptones.— These  give  no  precipitate  with  heat,  nitric  acid,  or  the 
ferrocyanie  test,  A  precipitate  is  formed  with  picric  acid,  which  is. 
re-dissolved  on  heating.  Dr.  Martin  recommends  that  peptones  should 
be  looked  for  in  the  filtrate  after  the  removal  of  the  other  proteids  by 
saturation  w  ith  neutral  ammonium  sulphate.  If  they  are  present,  the 
filtrate  will  give  the  following  characteristic  reactions  :— 1.  The  "biuret 
reaction,"  namely,  a  pinkish-red  colour  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  excess  of  liquor  potassse.  2.  Add 
two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid,  boil,  and  add  liquor  ammonia?  after 
cooling  ;  a  brownish  colour  is  produced.  Another  method  of  separating 
peptones  is  to  concentrate  the  urine,  and  filter  it  into  a  large  excess  of 
alcohol.  They  are  then  thrown  down,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter 
and  dissolved  in  water. 

6.  Sugar. — Glucose  or  grape-sugar  is  the  variety  usually  met  with  in 
urine.  Pavy  and  others  maintain  that  it  is  present  in  healthy  urine,  but 
usually  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  so  minute  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
importance  from  a  clinical  point  of  view.  Inosit  or  muscle-sugar  is  said 
to  be  found  in  some  cases  of  renal  disease  and  diabetes  insipidus. 

Before  proceeding  to  test  for  grape-sugar,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  there  is  no  albumin  present  in  the  urine,  and  should  there  be  anv. 
it  must  first  be  got  rid  of.  It  has  been  recommended  to  filter  urine 
thoroughly  through  animal  charcoal  before  testing  for  sugar,  and 
especially  before  estimating  its  quantity. 

Qualitative  tests.— (1).  Reduction-tests.  These  are  by  far  the  most 
reliable,  and  depend  upon  the  power  which  grape-sugar  possesses  of 
reducing  certain  metallic  oxides  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation,  or  to  the 
metallic  state.  A  salt  of  copper  is  usually  employed,  cupric  oxide  being 
reduced  to  cuprous  oxide,  which  Falls  as  a  precipitate.  There  are  two 
chief  modifications  of  this  test,  namely,  Trommer's  and  Fehling's. 
a.  Trommer's.  A  drop  or  two  of  a  weak  solution  of  cupric  sulpihati  is 
added  to  some  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube,  and  then  about  half  its  bulk  of 
liquor  potassce,  care  being  taken  that  sufficient  of  the  latter  is  added 
to  dissolve  all  the  copper  salt.  On  boiling  (his  mixture,  which 
should  be  quite  clear  and  free  from  any  precipitate,  and  of  a  bluish 
or  bluish-green  colour,  an  orange-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide 
falls,  which  subsequently  changes  to  reddish-brown.  This  method 
is  for  several  reasons  unsatisfactory,  and  Fehling's  is  much  more 
reliable.  b.  Fehling's.  Here  a  standard  solution  is  made  use  of, 
composed  of  cupric  mlphatc  (40   grammes)  ;  potassic   tartrate  (160 
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grammes);  liquor  socke,  of  sp.  gr.  1*12  (750  grammes);  with 
distilled  water  to  11545  cubic  centimetres.  This  solution  is  very 
prone  to  decompose,  racetnic  acid  being  produced  from  the  tartaric, 
which  also  possesses  the  power  of  reducing  cuprio  oxide,  and  therefore 
the  test-liquid  should  be  always  kept  in  completely-filled  and  thoroughly- 
stopped  bottles,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place.  The  proper  mode  of  using 
this  test-solution  is  as  follows  :— A  drachm  or  two  is  placed  in  a  tube, 
and  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp  until  it  boils;  if  any  decomposition  lias 
taken  place,  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  will  be  thrown  down  in  one 
or  two  minutes,  and  should  this  happen,  the  test-solution  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  fresh  specimen.  When  the  solution 
is  satisfactory,  if  the  urine  is  supposed  to  contain  a  considerable  amount 

E  sugar,  a  drop  or  two  of  it  is  to  be  added  while  the  solution  is  boilino-, 
when  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  falls  immediately,  and  if 
mure  urine  is  added  the  deposit  becomes  yellow.  Care  must  be  taken 
under  these  circumstances  not  to  add  too  much  urine,  as  great  excess  of 
sugar  will  cause  the  precipitate  to  be  re-dissolved,  producing  a  clear 
yellow  solution.  If  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  present, 
the  urine  must  be  poured  in  until  nearly  as  much  as  the  quantity  of 
test-solution  employed  has  been  added,  but  on  no  account  must  the 
quantity  exceed  an  equal  bulk.  This  mixture  is  again  to  be  boiled, 
when,  if  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  present,  it  assumes  an  intense 
opaque  yellowish-green  appearance,  and  slowly  a  bright  yellow  deposit 
subsides.  If  there  is  no  immediate  precipitation,  the  mixture  must  be 
set  aside  in  a  warm  place  to  cool  gradually,  when,  if  only  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  sugar  is  present,  the  liquid  by  degrees  loses  its  trans- 
parency, and  assumes  a  light-greenish  opacity  or  milkiness,  which  is 
quite  characteristic  (W.  Roberts).  It  is  highly  important  to  avoid 
boiling  for  any  length  of  time,  as  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  while  uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  and  creatinine  have  the  power  of  reducing  cupric 
oxide  after  prolonged  boiling. 

Dr.  Pavy  employs  a  modification  of  Fehling's  solution,  which  is  more 
stable,  and  which  contains  the  following  ingredients  •.—Sulphate  of 
crjpper,  320  grains ;  potassic  tartrate,  640  grains  ;  caustic  potash,  1,280 
grains  ;  distilled  water,  20  fluid  ounces.  He  has  test-pellets  also  made, 
which  contain  similar  ingredients. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith,  of  Dublin,  speaks  highly  of  Bottger's  bismuth-test, 
and  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  test-solution  -.—Subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  15  grammes,  dissolve  in  pure  glycerine,  30  grammes,  and  solution 
</  sodium  hydrate  (sp.  gr.  T34)  60-70  c.c. ;  dilute  with  ivater,  150-164  c.c. 
Heat  to  212^  Fahr.  In  employing  this  solution  a  little  of  it  is  added  to 
the  urine,  which  is  then  boiled  for  a  few  seconds.  If  sugar  be  present, 
the  liquid  first  becomes  brownish,  then  the  white  precipitate  of  hydrate 
of  bismuth  becomes  grey,  and  rapidly  deepens  in  tint,  until  the  reduc- 
tion precipitate  is  perfectly  black.  One  fallacy  to  which  this  test  is 
liable  is  the  possible  formation  of  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
bismuth  in  presence  of  sulphuretted  oiganic  compounds. 

(2)  Moore  s  test. — This  test  consists  in  mixing  equal  quantities  of 
the  suspected  urine  and  of  liquor  potasscv  in  a  test-tube,  and  boilino-  the 
Upper  portion,  A  change  of  colour  is  obseiwed  to  a  more  or  less  deep 
brown  ;  or,  if  there  is  much  sugar  present,  it  may  even  become  almost 
Mack.  This  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  test,  for  it  cannot  detect  small 
quantities  of  sugar  ;  while  urine  which  is  concentrated  and  high-coloured 
or  which  contains  excess  of  phosphates  or  much  albumin,  will  become 
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darkened  on  boiling  with  liquor  potassse,  and  fchisis  particularly  thcea.se 
with  markedly  albuminous  urine,  if  the  liquor  potasses  should  have 
become  impregnated  with  lead  from  having  been  kept  in  glass  bottles. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  Moore's  test  may  be  found  of 
decided  service,  and  should  not  be  entirely  ignored. 

(3)  Fermentation-test. — A  small  quantity  of  German  yeast  is  placed 
in  a  test-tube,  which  is  then  quite  filled  with  the  urine,  inverted  over  a 
shallow  dish  or  saucer  containing  some  of  the  same  liquid,  and  set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  for  some  hours.  If  sugar  is  present  fermentation  goes 
on,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  set  free,  which  collects  at  the  top  of  the 
tube,  gradually  expelling  the  urine.  The  gas  may  he  tested  by  a  lighted 
taper.  This  is  not  a  delicate  test.  Sir  William  Roberts  makes  use  of 
the  loss  of  specific  gravity  in  the  urine  after  having  undergone  this  process, 
both  for  indicating  the  presence  of  sugar,  and  its  amount. 

(4)  Hassall's  test. — The  late  Dr.  Hassall  considered  the  growth  of 
the  yeast-plant  (torula  c<  n  sm'f)  in  urine,  visible  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation, ascertain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  test  is  not  very  practicable. 

(5)  Johnson's  test — Sir  George  Johnson  speaks  very  highly  of  a  test 
for  sugar  in  the  urine,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Braun  in  1865, 
and  'which  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  picric  acid  and  liquor  potassce 
are  boiled  with  glucose,  the  acid  is  reduced  to  picramic  acid,  and  a  deep 
red  colour  is  thus  developed.  He  employs  grain  lumps  of  caustic  potash 
along  with  picric  acid  powder,  in  his  portable  apparatus  for  testing 
urine. 

(6)  Indigo-carmine  test. — When  carmine  of  indigo  is  heated  with 
cai'bonate  of  sodium  and  saccharine  urine,  the  blue  colour  is  changed 
gradually  into  green,  then  into  red,  and  finally  into  yellow.  This  test 
in  an  aqueous  form  does  not  seem  to  he  reliable,  hut  Dr.  Oliver  has 
prepared  feat-papers  charged  with  the  same  definite  quantity  of  the  con- 
stituents, and  of  these  he  speaks  very  highly.  When  heat  is  applied  to 
the  test-papers  in  water,  a  fine  blue  solution  is  obtained.  A  characteristic 
series  of  changes  of  colour  is  observed  when  this  is  boiled  with  saccharine 
iirine,  the  solution  finally  becoming  of  a  straw  colour. 

(7)  Phenyl-hydrazine  test. — This  test  is  very  delicate,  but  takes 
some  time  to  perform.  It  is  carried  out  by  boiling  about  2  grains  of 
phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochlorate,  and  3  or  4  grains  of  sodium  acetate, 
with  a  drachm  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  for  20  or  30  minutes  or  more ; 
and  then  cooling  by  immersiou  in  cold  water.  A  yellow  deposit  forms, 
presenting  under  the  microscope  clusters  of  fine  crystalline  needles. 

Some  of  the  fallacies  connected  with  testing  for  sugar  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  but  a  substance  named  glycuronic  acid  must  be  par- 
ticularly referred  to.  It  reacts  to  Fehling's  and  Bottger's  tests,  and 
is  dextro-rotatory  with  the  polariscope.  It  does  not,  however,  yield  the 
fermentation-test ;  and  gives  a  brownish  amorphous  deposit  with  the 
phenyl-hydrazine  test. 

Quantitative  estimation — As  regards  diahetic  urine,  where  alarge 
quantity  of  sugar  is  passed  daily,  the  speciiie  gravity  will  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  proportion  discharged.  For  accurate  analysis, 
however,  the  following  are  the  chief  methods  adopted.  1.  Volumetric 
analysis. — lOc.c.  of  fehling's  solution  are  placed  in  a  flask  and  boiled, 
and  some  of  the  urine,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  water,  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  present,  is  added  by  degrees 
from  a  graduated  burette,  until  the  blue  colour  has  entirely  disappeared, 
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■which  can  be  observed  by  holding  the  flask  between  the  eye  and  the 
light  after  each  addition,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  minute,  so  that  the 
sediment  may  subside.  The  above  amount  of  the  test-solution  is  decom- 
posed by  1  grain  of  sugar,  and  from  this  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar 
excreted  may  be  determined.  2.  Differential-density  method. — The  loss 
of  density  in  the  urine  after  fermentation  is  considered  by  Sir  William 
Roberts  as  giving  very  accurate  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
preseut.  Each  degree  of  density  lost  corresponds  to  1  grain  of  sugar  in 
•every  fluid  ounce  of  urine.  3.  The  polariscope  is  sometimes  employed 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  sugar,  as  well  as  its  presence,  provided  the 
urine  is  transparent,  this  being  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  to  the  right  (dextrose).  4.  Sir  Georo-e 
Johnson  employs  picric  acid  and  liquor  potasses  to  estimate  sugar  in 
urine  quantitatively  by  means  of  his  Picro-saccharimeter.  5.  Dr.  Oliver 
affirms  that  his  indigo-carmine  test-papers  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

, .  Bill-. — The  following  are  the  chief  tests  which  are  practised  for  the 
•detection  of  bile  in  the  urine  : — 

Gmelin's  test. — This  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
presence  of  bile-pigments.  It  consists  in  bringing  strong  nitric  acid  'into 
•contact  with  the  urine,  when,  if  bile  be  present,  a  play  of  colours  is 
developed,  from  green  to  violet,  blue,  and  finally  to  red,  which  soon  dis- 
appears. These  changes  in  colour  are  due  to  the  gradual  oxidation  of 
the  biliary  pigments.  The  green  colour  is  the  most  characteristic, 
being  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  biliverdin,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  reddish  tint  is  brought  out  by  nitric  acid  in  most  speci- 
mens of  urine,  while,  if  much  indican  is  present,  a  blue  or  violet  or  even 
a  green  colour  may  be  developed. 

Gmelin's  test  may  be  performed  either  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  of 
the  urine  and  acid  separately  on  a  white  porcelain  surface,  and  then 
causing  them  to  come  into  contact ;  or  by  pouring  a  little  nitric  acid 
into  a  test-tube,  and,  holding  this  in  an  oblique  position,  allowing  the 
urine  to  run  gently  down  its  interior,  so  that  it  may  fall  on  to  the°sur- 
face  of  the  acid.  The  succession  of  colours  is  observed  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  liquids.  The  urine  may  be  placed  in  the  tube  first,  and  the 
acid  poured  in  gradually,  so  that  it  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Other  agents  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
green  colour  in  urine  containing  bile-pigments.  Thus  it  may  be 
developed  by  careful  contact  with  tincture  of  iodine  ;  or  by  mixing  equal 
Parts  of  urine  and  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  adding  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid.  Huppert's  test  is  said  to  be  very  delicate  and  reliable. 
An  cqiifd  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  is  added,  which  carries  down  the 
Djle-pigments.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted,  and  to  the  sediment 
alcohol,  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  mixed, 
W  added.  On  gently  warming  the  test-tube  the  precipitate  is  decolorised, 
and  the  fluid  takes  on  a  green  tint.  • 

Pettenkofex's  test.— By  this  test  the  bile-acids  are  detedted.  It 
depends  upon  the  development  of  a  deep  purple  colour  when  these 
acids  are  acted  upon  by  cane  sugar  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This 
reaction  is,  however,  for  several  reasons  most  unreliable  when  applied 
to  urine,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  bile-acids  cannot  be  detected 
except  when  the  two  fluids  have  been  purposely  mixed. 

A  solution  of  commercial  peptone  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Oliver  to 
detect  bile-salts  in  the  urine,  a  precipitate  forming,  which,  according  to 
-Halliburton,  is  due  to  a  reaction  between  the  bile-salts  and  albumose 
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8.  Acetone. — It  lias  been  stated  that  traces  of  acetone  maybe  present 
in  normal  urine.  It  is  increased  in  certain  conditions,  but  lias  especially 
to  be  looked  for  in  cases  of  diabetic  coma.  The  tests  for  this  substance 
are  as  follows : — a.  With  perchloride  of  iron  it  gives  a  Burgundy-red 
colour.  b.  Liebei's  test. — This  is  the  most  reliable,  and  consists  in 
pouring  the  suspected  urine  upon  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
(gr.  xx),  in  liquor  potassse  (5i),  boiled  together.  Phosphates  are  pre- 
cipitated, and  if  acetone  be  present,  the  deposit  afterwards  becomes 
yellow,  from  the  formation  of  iodoform,  which  also  tails  in  the  form  of 
yellow  granules. 

3.  Microscopical  Examination. 

The  objects  which  may  be  discovered  in  urine  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  include: — a.  Extraneous  materials,  such  as  fragments  of 
cotton-wool  or  flax,  hairs,  woody  fibres,  starch-granules,  or  oil-globules. 
b.  Unorganized  particles,  crystalline  or  amorphous,  including  chiefly  uric 
acid  and  urates,  oxalate  of  lime,  phosphates,  fatty  particles,  cystine, 
xanthine,  leucine,  and  tyrosine.  c.  Organized  bodies,  namely,  renal 
or  other  epithelium,  casts  of  various  kinds,  blood-corpuscles,  pus-cells, 
cancer-cells,  fragments  of  hydatids  or  other  morbid  growths,  pigment, 
fat,  spermatozoa,  or  micro-organisms,  including  vibriones,  mould 
fungus,  torulffi,  bacteria,  bacilli,  micrococci,  spirilla,  ova  of  bilharzia, 
and  sarcinse.  In  order  to  examine  urinary  deposits  microscopically,  a 
quantity  of  the  urine  must  be  set  aside  in  a  conical  or  cylindrical  glass, 
the  supernatant  fluid  being  poured  off  after  standing  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  a  drop  of  the  sediment  then  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  or  this, 
may  be  taken  up  by  means  of  the  pipette.  Not  uncommonly  the  micro- 
scope is  also  employed  to  examine  deposits  formed  during  chemical 
reactions  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  chemical  reagents 
on  objects  observed  under  the  microscope  sometimes  give  valuable, 
information. 

4.  Examination  of  Urinary  Deposits. 

It  will  be  expedient  now  to  consider  deposits  in  urine  separately,  and 
to  describe  the  chief  characters  by  which  those  ordinarily  met  witli  are 
recognized.  In  examining  such  deposits,  certain  general  charactt-rs  must 
firstbe  noticed,  namely,  their  amount;  colour  and  general  aspect ;  mode 
of  ao-o-regation  and  deposition,  whether  amorphous,  crystalline,  or 
flocculent  ;  and  their  apparent  density  and  manner  of  precipitation, 
which  may  be  observed  by  shaking  up  some  of  the  specimen,  and  then 
allowino-  it  to  stand.  Next  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  lit  ai : 
of  nitric  and  acetic  acids;  and  of  liquor  potasye,  in  order  to  test  whether 
they  are  dissolved  by  these  agents.  Finally  some  of  the  sediment  must 
be  examined  microscopically,  with  or  without  stammg.  The  prmcipaJ 
urinary  deposits,  with  their  main  characters,  are  as  follows  :— 

1  Uric  acid.— Urine  which  deposits  this  substance  is  always  very 
acid  Generally  the  uric  acid  is  mixed  with  urates,  and  forms  somj 
time  after  the  discharge  of  the  urine.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  presented 
as  more  or  less  brown  or  brownish-red  crystals,  either  forming  a  super- 
ficial film,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  falling  as  a  heavj 
reddish  deposit  like  brick-dust.  The  crystals  are  not  soluble  by  heal 
or  dilute  acids,  but  thev  are  dissolved  by  strong  alkalies.  ChemicallJ 
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they  may  be  recognized  by  the 
distinguished  by  their  colour  and 
jorm,  the  latter  being  primarily 
"that  of  a  rhombicprism  or  lozenge 
with  pointed  ends,  but  the  cry- 
stals present  numerous  diversi- 
ties in  shape,  becoming  ovoid  ox- 
oval  tablets,  barrel-shaped,  quad- 
rangular, cubes,  hexagonal,  rod- 
like,  stellate,  rosette-like,  etc. 
(Fig.  44.)  If  a  drop  of  liquor 
■potasses  is  added,  they  are  dis- 
solved at.  once,  but  may  be  re- 
precipitated  as  hexagonal  plates 
by  adding  a  drop  of  acetic  acid. 

2.  Urates. — These  are  very 
common  urinary  deposits,  even 
in  health .  As  a  rule  they  apj>ear 
as  amorphous  urates,  which  con- 
sist of  the  salts  of  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonium,  and  lime,  in 
variable  proportions.  The  conditions  favourable  to  their  deposit  are  a  high 
specific  gravity,  and  very  acid  reaction  of  the  urine;  and  a  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  They  form  more  or  less  speedily  after  the  discharge  of 
the  urine.  The  precipitate  is  quite  amorphous,  pulverulent,  and  loose ; 
sinks  with  tolerable  rapidity ;  and  presents  a  variable  colour,  such  as 
milky,  fawn,  orange,  pink,  deep-red,  or  purplish,  owing  to  the  urates 
carrying  down  the  urinary  pigments.  A  film  forms  on  the  surface  and 
sides  of  the  containing  glass.  Heat  dissolves  the  precipitate  very  speedily 
and  completely,  and  liquor  potassa;  produces  the  same  effect.  Microsco- 
pically it  appears  as  minute  amorphous  granules,  of  variable  size,  and 
more  or  less  dark  and  opaque.  (Fig.  45,  a.)  Urates  of  sodium  and  am- 
monium are  occasionally  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  the  former  as  a 


n'xid-test.    Microscopically  they  are 


Fig.  ii. 
Uric  acid  crystals.* 


Fig.  45. 

.  Amorphous  urates,   b.  Crystals  of  urate  of  sodium,   e.  Hedgehog  crystals  of  urate  of  sodium. 

d.  Urate  of  ammonium. 


v.  hiti.sh  or  yellowish  sediment  which  sinks  rapidly,. and  usually  forms  in 
the  bladder ;  the  latter  generally  as  a  dense  white  precipitate,  in  urine 
Which  has  decomposed  and  become  strongly  ammoniacal.  They  appear 
tinder  the  microscope  as  globular,  dark,  opaque  particles,  from  which 
project  spiny  crystals,  straight  or  curved.  (Fig.  45,  b.  c.)  Urate  of 
ammonium  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  minute  dumb-bells.    (Fig.  45,  d.) 

*  Fisjs.  44,  and  48,  are  from  Legg'a  "  Examination  of  the  Urine,"  7th  edition 
by  Dr.  Lewis  Jones.  (Lewis). 
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3.  Oxalate  of  lime.— This  forms  but  a  very  slight,  colourless  deposit, 
usually  in  high-coloured  and  acid  urine.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  lines  on 
the  interior  of  the  containing  glass;  while  the  sediment  is  described 
by  Sir  William  Roberts  as  consisting  of  tw  o  parts— a  soft,  pale-gri 
mucous-like  portion  at  the  bottom;  and  overlying  this  a  snow-white' 
denser  Layer,  with  an  undulating  but  sharply-limited  surface.  Oxalate 
of  lime  is  not  dissolved  by  heat,  acetic  acid,  or  liquor  potasscc ;  but  is 
speedily  soluble  in  mineral  acids.  It  crystallizes  either  in  the  form  of 
minute  octahedra,  very  short  in  one  axis,  or  of  pyramids;  or  as  bicon- 
cave, circular  or  oval  discs,  with  rounded  margins.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  former  vary  in  appearance  according  to  their  position,  but 
commonly  they   present    a   characteristic   envelope-like  appearance] 


Fio.  46. 

Oxalate  of  lime.— «.  Octahedra  and  pyramids.   4.  Dumb-bells  of  oxalate  of  lime. 


exhibiting  a  square  surface  crossed  diagonally  by  two  lines.  (Fig.  46,  a.) 
The  latter  are  presented  as  dumb-bells,  (Fig.  46,  b.)  or  as  ovoids 
and  circles. 

4.  Phosphates. — These  are  deposited  in  alkaline  urine  as  a  rule,  but 
occasionally  in  that  which  is  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  They  are  not  dis- 
solved by  boiling,  which  even  increases  the  precipitate,  giving  l-ise  to 


Fig.  47. 

a.  Stellar  phosphates,    b.  Triple  phosphates. 


turbidity,  and  causing  the  phosphates  to  fall  in  flakes.  A  drop  of  nitric 
acid  dissolves  them  instantly.  Three  varieties  of  phosphates  are  met 
with  as  urinary  deposits  : — a.  Amorphous  phosphate  of  lime — Bone-earth. 
This  occurs  as  a  whitish,  light,  flocculent  sediment;  accompanied  with 
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a  superficial  iridescent  film.  Microscopically  it  presents  irregular  groups 
or  patches  of  minute  pale  granules.  6.  Crystallized  phosphate  of  lime — 
Stellar  phosphate.  Of  rare  occurrence,  the  crystals  assume  very  various 
forms,  but  most  of  them  resemble  crystalline  rods  or  needles,  either 
distinct  or  grouped  in  various  ways.  (Fig.  47,  a.)  c.  Phosphate  of 
ommontwi  and 'magnesium — Triple  phosphate.  This  is  the  most  common 
form  of  phosphatic  deposit,  being  generally  mixed  with  the  amorphous 
phosphate.  The  precipitate  is  quite  white  ;  while  brilliatit  colourless 
crystals  are  seen  forming  a  tilm  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  and  studding 
the  sides  of  the  glass.  Under  the  microscope  the  crystals  are  usually 
very  characteristic,  appearing  as  triangular  prisms  with  bevelled  ends, 
but  the  primary  form  is  liable  to  numerous  variations.    (Fig.  47,  b.) 

5.  Carbonate  of  lime  occasionally  falls  as  an  amorphous  deposit  in 
urine,  along  with  phosphates  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  now  and  then  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  crystals. 

6.  Cystin. — The  urine  in  which  this  rare  substance  is  found  is 
turbid  when  passed,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  having  an  oily 
aspect,  and  a  peculiar  odour  like 
sweet-briar.  It  is  faintly  acid,  but 
very  prone  to  decomposition,  becom- 
ing green  and  evolving  hydric  sul- 
phide. The  deposit  which  forms  on 
standing  appears  to  be  abundant  and 
light,  but  it  weighs  very  little.  This 
deposit  is  not  dissolved  by  heat  or 
acetic  acid,  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, causing  increased  precipita- 
tion ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  mineral 
acids  and  caustic  ammonia,  being 
deposited  from  the  latter  solution 
after  spontaneous  evaporation.  Mi- 
croscopically the  crystals  appear  as 

bnlliant,  colourless,  hexagonal  tab-  Fia.  48. 

lets,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  often  Cystin. 
overlapping   each    other,   or  being 

arranged  in  the  form  of  rosettes.  Cystin  also  crystallizes  in  square 
prisms.    (Fig.  48.) 

7.  Leucin — Tyrosin. — These  substances  are  stated  to  form  a 
greenish-yellow  sediment,  tyrosin  appearing  under  the  microscope  as 
delicate  needles,  grouped  in  globular  masses  or  bundles ;  leucin  as 
dark  globules,  resembling  those  of  fat. 

8.  Fat. — The  chief  condition  in  which  a  deposit  of  fat  is  observed  is 
the  so-called  chylous  urine.  It  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  a  whitish, 
opaque,  and  milky  aspect,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  ether,  the 
urine  then  becoming  transparent  and  clear.  On  standing  the  fat  collects 
on  the  surface  as  a  creamy  layer.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  extremely  fine  molecules.  Fat  is  also  present  in  the  urine 
in  some  cases  of  pancreatic  disease. 

The  material  name  kiesteine  may  also  be  alluded  to  here.  This  is 
a  peculiar  whitish  pellicle,  which  sometimes  forms  on  the  surface  of 
m  ine  after  it  has  stood  for  a  few  days,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  characteristic  sign  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  now  known  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  consists  of  abundant  fat-globules,  crystals  of  phosphates 
and  the  monld  fundus. 
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9.  Mucus  and  Epithelium.— All  urines  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
these  elements,  the  epithelium  being  shed  from  the  genito-urinary 
passages.  A  light  cloud  subsides  on  standing,  and  the  cells  may  1...  seen 
on  microscopical  examination,  differing  in  character  according  to  1  be  pari 
whence  they  are  derived.  In  some  cases  mucus  is  present  in  consider- 
able quantity.  Mucin  is  precipitated  by  both  organic  and  mineral 
acids.  Its  distinctions  from  albumin  have  already  been  pointed  out. 
Mucus  does  not  become  ropy  on  adding  liquor  potass,,;  and  thus  differs 
from  pus.  Moreover,  in  order  to  distinguish  mucus  from  pus.  the  urine 
maybe  filtered;  if  it  contains  pus  the  filtrate  will  give  the  tests  for 
albumin;  if  mucus  is  present,  after  acidulating  the  filtrate  with  acetic 
acid  a  precipitate  of  mucin  forms  in  the  cold.  In  connection  with  certain 
diseased  conditions  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  or  renal  tubules  may  be  present  in  the  urine.  The 
extra-renal  cells  (Fig.  49,  b)  present  such  varied  and  curious  shapes 
that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  cancer-cells.  Renal  epithelium-cells 
(Fig.  49,  c)  may  be  separate  or  in  patches,  and  healthy  in  appearance, 
atrophied,  granular,  fatty,  or  entirely  disintegrated.  Usually  they  are 
associated  with  casts. 


a.  Vaginal  epithelium,   b.  Epithelium  from  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
c.  Renal  epithelium,  healthy  and  fatty. 


10.  Pus. — If  pus  is  present  in  any  quantity,  the  urine  containing  it 
is  turbid  on  being  passed,  and  does  not  become  clear  when  boiled.  A 
yellowish-white  sediment  forms  ;  and  if  the  urine  is 

ammoniacal,  or  if  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  be 

added,  the  pus  assumes  the  characters  of  a  ropy,  ~,©  ®^ 

viscid,  tenacious  material,  which  can  be  drawn  out         ^  @H) 

into  strings.    There  is  necessarily  some  albumin  ^  ^ 

present,  but  it  is  never  abundant  when  due  to  pus 

alone.    Under  the  microscope  pus-cells  (Fig.  50)  (*) 

are  visible,  but  they  are. frequently  much  altered  in        (c§)©  ® 

their  characters  in  decomposed  urine.  ^Fic  so 

11.  Blood. — Urine  containing  only  a  small  quan-      Pus-cells  in  urine, 
tity  of  blood  may  not  give  any  indication  of  its  ^Sb^'f^otJt 
presence  to  the  naked  eye,  but  it  often  presents  a 
characteristic  smoky  appearance,  or  may  be  of  a  dirty 
reddish-brown  colour,  of  varying  depth  ;  when  more  abundant,  the  fluid 
has  a  more  or  less  deep  pink  or  red  colour,  until  in  extreme  eases  it  may 
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look  almost  like  pure  blood.    Occasionally  the  urine 
resembles  porter.    Sometimes  the  blood  is  separate  mm 
from  the  general  mass  of  urine,  and  it  may  be  in  @ 

•distinct  clots,  or  these  may  form  on  standing.  (g>)  ®  0/^» 
A  brownish,  grumous,  flocculent  deposit  falls  after     @  ©      s-\  }=? 

•a  time.    The  urine  is  necessarily  albuminous.    Red  @  kJ 

corpuscles  (Fig.  51)  are  visible  on  microscopical  ex-  O 
animation,  but  if  the  urine  is  very  dilute,  they  are        O      ^  ^ 
liable  to  be  distended  and  thus  lose  their  normal  ^ 

■characters ;  or,  if  it  is  ammoniacal,  they  speedily  Fig.  51. 

•alter  in  shape,  and  may  even  break  up.    Minute     Blood-co^icles  in 
vermiform  coagula  or  blood-casts  may  also  be  seen 
under  the  microscope.    In  certain  conditions  the 

urine  contains  more  or  less  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  with 
albumin,  but  without  corpuscles  or  fibrin.  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  in  urine  may  be  detected  either  by  the  spectroscope  ;  or  by  the 
guaiacum-test.  In  performing  this  test  a  little  of  the  urine  is  placed  in  a 
.small  test-tube,  a  drop  of  freshly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  a 
few  drops  of  ozonized  ether  being  then  added.  The  tube  is  agitated,  and 
the  ether  allowed  to  collect  at  the  top.  If  blood-pigment  is  present,  the 
ether  acquires  a  blue  colour,  leaving  the  urine  below  colourless.  Salines 
:and  iodine  must  be  absent  from  the  urine.  Seller's  test  is  also  useful, 
the  urine  being  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  liquor  potassre  and 
heated.  A  precipitate  of  phosphates  is  formed,  which  carries  down 
with  it  black  pigment,  derived  from  that  of  the  blood. 

12.  Renal  casts.— In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys  minute 
moulds  form  in  the  renal  tubules,  technically  termed  casts.  Their 
origin  in  the  kidney  has  been  disputed,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  they  have  been  seen  in  the  convoluted  and  the  straight 
tubules.  These  casts  are  washed  away  by  the  urine,  in  their  course 
outwards  being  broken  up  into  smaller  fragments,  and  they  are  visible 
on  microscopical  examination,  affording  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
kidneys  of  the  highest  importance  both  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  As 
a  rule  these  casts  form  but  a  slight  cloudy  sediment  in  urine,  if  any,  but 
sometimes  a  considerable  white  deposit  falls.  Microscopical  examination 
can  alone  positively  reveal  the  presence  of  casts,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  few  observations  at  intervals  before  coming  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion, and  also  to  repeat  the  examination  frequently  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case.  In  some  instances  the  examination  has  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  care  before  casts  can  be  detected,  and  it  may  be 
desirable  to  introduce  a  little  magenta  or  carmine  staining-fluid  beneath 
the  cover-glass  ;  it  has  also  been  recommended  to  add  acetic  acid  to  the 
nrine,  in  order  to  precipitate  uric  acid,  which  will  carry  down  the  casts 
along  with  it. 

Renal  casts  are  generally  cylindrical,  often  bent  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  they  vary  in  diameter  usually  from  -rnbn-  to -ziu  of  an  inch.  Occa- 
sionally a  minute  cast  seems  to  be  imbedded  in  a  larger  one.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  mistake  shreds  of  mucus  or  other  microscopic  objects 
for  casts.  Certain  varieties  are  met  Avith,  but  they  all  consist  of  a  more 
or  less  solid  basis,  in  most  cases  associated  with  microscopic  elements 
which  characterize  the  several  forms.  The  basis,  which  is  usually  trans- 
parent or  very  faintly  granular,  but  occasionally  librillated,  was  formerly 
-Considered  to  be  coagulated  fib  rin,  derived  from  blood-plasma  of  escaped 
blood,  or  which  had  exuded  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Undoubt- 
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edly  it  is  m  many  instances  of  this  nature,  but  in  others  it  lias  a  differed 
origin  and  composition,  but  observers  are  by-no-means  agreed  on  this 
matter.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  material  is  sometimes* 
inspissated  albumin,  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  The  view  most  i„ 
favour  is  that  it  is  derived  in  some  way  from  the  renal  epithelium-cells 
Thus  it  has  been  attributed  to  colloid  degeneration  of  these  cells  •  to  a 
substance  secreted  by  them  ;  or  to  the  material  which  in  health  form] 
the  substance  of  the  epithelial  cells.  In  disease  this  substance,  perhaps 
somewhat  altered  or  not  perfectly  formed,  collects  in  the  tubes  and 
becomes  inspissated.  (Beale.) 

The  chief  recognized  varieties  of  casts  are  as  follows,  two  or  more 
kinds  being  commonly  observed  together:— a.  Blood-casts  (Pig.  52, 
consisting  either  of  accumulations  of  blood- corpuscles  ;  or  of  fibrinous. 
casts_ studded  with  these  elements.  Sir  George  Johnson  has  described 
"  white  cell  casts,"  or  "exudation  cell  casts,"  which  he  thinks  are  leuco- 
cytes, b.  Epithelial  casts  (Pig.  52,  b),  usually  of  some  size,  and  pre- 
senting renal  epithelium-cells  on  the  surface  or  imbedded  in  their  sub- 
stance,  frequently  somewhat  changed  from  their  normal  conditio 
c.  Granular  casts  (Fig.  52,  c),  usually  of  moderate  size,  and  characteriz 
by  being  more  or  less  granular  and  opaque  in  appearance,  the  gramil 
being  either  coarse  or  fine,  and  consisting  of  protein  or  fat ;  these  a 
generally  mixed  to  a  variable  degree  with  other  elements,  such  as  altered 
epithelium  or  crystals  of  oxalates  ;  and  also  with  free  granules.  On  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  specimen  under  the  microscope,  if  the 
granules  consist  of  protein  they  disappear,  if  they  are  of  a  fatty  nature 
they  become  more  evident.  Granular  casts  are  divided  by  some 
authorities  into  large  and  small,  tl.  Fatty  casts  (Pig.  52,  d),  which  exhibit 
scattered  oil-globules  ;  or  collections  of  these  in  the  form  of  dark,  botiy- 
oidal  masses.  ^  e.  Hyaline,  transparent,  or  waxy  casts  (Pig.  52,  e),  varying 
considerably  in  diameter,  and  therefore  divided  into  large  and  smuH. 
These  have  either  a  perfectly  clear,  transparent,  and  glassy  aspect ;  or- 


l'IG.  52. 

a  Blood  caste,   b.  Epithelial  Oast;,  c.  Granular  caBtg.   rf.  Fatty  casts,   e.  Hyaliue  casts. 
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present  faint  markings  on  the  surface,  or  a  dimly  molecular  appearance. 
Sometimes  a  few  nuclei  or  epithelium  scales  are  visible  upon  the  hyaline 
casts.  In  some  cases  they  can  only  be  seen  after  the  addition  of  iodine 
or  magenta  solution,  f.  Pus-casts,  composed  of  moulded  accumulations 
of  pus-corpuscles,  which  are  extremely  rare. 

It  is  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  Bright' s  disease  of  the  "kidneys 
that  casts  are  of  so  much  importance,  and  valuable  diagnostic  conclu- 
sions may  be  arrived  at  as  a  general  rule  from  studying  their  characters. 
1.  If  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  blood  or  epithelial  varieties,  they  indicate 
an  early  stage  of  disease,  and  the  condition  of  the  renal  epithelium  may 
be  gathered  from  the  characters  of  the  cells  on  the  casts.  2.  Fine  hyaline 
casts  are  supposed  to  come  from  tubules  still  covered  with  epithelium, 
and  when  they  follow  the  varieties  just  mentioned,  they  show  that  the 
disease  is  subsiding.  3.  Large  hyaline  casts  are  believed  to  be  formed 
in  tubules  deprived  of  their  epithelium,  and  therefore  to  indicate  grave 
organic  changes  in  the  kidney.  4.  Abundant  granular  casts  also  point 
to  advanced  disease,  and  they  are  frequently  mixed  with  free  granules. 
5.  Fatty  casts  are  of  very  serious  import,  as  proving  the  existence  of 
fatty,  degeneration,  with  destruction  of  the  renal  epithelium. 

13.  Organisms. — The  chief  organisms  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
urine  are  bacteria  and  vibriones  ;  forms  of  torula  ;  sarcina  wince ;  tubercle 
bacilli;  certain  entozoa  or  their  ova,  especially  the  bilharzia  hcematobia, 
and  filar ia  sanguinis  hominis  ;  and  fragments  or  booklets  of  echinococci, 
in  connection  with  hydatid  disease.  The  sarcina  nrince  is  smaller  than 
the  gastric  variety.  Some  suppose  that  it  is  always  developed  after  the 
urine  has  been  voided,  but  others  think  that  a  colony  of  sarcina?  estab- 
lishes itself  in  the  bladder.  Sir  William  Roberts  has  described  a  form 
of  bacteruria  or  septic  bacilhiria,  in  which  the  urine  at  the  moment  of 
emission  is  loaded  with  bacteria.  The  urine  has  the  peculiar  grey 
opalescence  indicative  of  commencing  decomposition;  and  a  heavy 
disagreeable  odour,  like  that  of  stale  fish.  The  reaction  is  acid,  and  on 
keeping  the  urine  shows  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  ammoniacal 
fermentation.  The  organism  corresponds  in  its  microscopic  characters 
to  the  common  putrefactive  bacterium  (Bacterium  termo),  and  appears 
as  micrococci,  and  as  actively  moving  short  rods  composed  of  molecules, 
often  joined  together  in  zig-zags.  Sir  W.  Roberts  supposes  that  a 
colony  of  bacteria  is  established  in  the  bladder,  and  that  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  organism,  and  perhaps  certain  products  of  its  action  as  a 
ferment,  give  rise  to  irritation  in  the  bladder,  of  which  svmptoms  are 
usually  present. 

B.  Renal  Tdmotjb. — Displacements  and  Malformations. 

A  tnmour  connected  with  the  kidney  occupying  its  normal  position 
has  the  following  general  characters  : — 1.  It  is  extra-pelvic,  occupying 
mainly  one  or  other  lumbar  region,  and  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
mass  of  muscles  behind.  It,  however,  increases,  in  a  forward  direction 
to  a  variable  degree,  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  size,  and  giving 
rise  to  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  2.  The  shape  is  often  more 
or  less  that  of  the  kidney,  the  borders  being  rounded,  but  irregularity  is 
not  nnfreqnently  observed  in  this  respect,  and  there  may  be  merely  a 
rounded  swelling.  3.  As  a  rule  the  consistence  is  firm  ;  in  certain  cases 
there  is  a  feeling  of  elasticity  or  softness,  or  even  distinct  fluctuation 
may  be  detected.    A  large  calculus  in  the  kidney  is  occasionally  felt  as 
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a  hard  mass.  4s.  The  tumour  is  almost  or  quite  fixed,  not  being  altered 
by  manipulation  or  by  respiratory  movements,  5.  Percussion  reveals 
dulness  extending  back  to  the  spine,  with  tympanitic  uote  in  front,  due 
to  the  colon,  unless  the  tumour  becomes  extremely  large.  6.  In  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  aspirateur  or  exploratory  trochar  in 
the  diagnosis  of  renal  tumour;  or  even  to  perform  more  sei 
operations. 

_  It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  to  allude  to  certain  peculiari- 
ties observed  in  some  instances  in  the  position  ami  siiape  of  the  kidneys, 
which  may  give  rise  to  forms  of  abdominal  tumour. 

1.  Movable  or  Floating  kidney.  Normally  the  kidneys  are  nearly 
fixed,  but  occasionally  one  or  both,  especially  the  right,  are  displaced 
and  become  more  or  less  freely  mobile,  floating  about  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  This  condition  has  been  by  far  most  frequently  observed 
in  females,  chiefly  after  repeated  or  difficult  parturition.  It  has  also 
been  attributed  to  congenital  looseness  of  the  attachments  of  the  kidney ; 
sudden  ^  or  repeated  violent  effort ;  pressure  by  tight-lacing ;  rapid 
absorption  of  the  renal  investing  adipose  tissue  in  fat  people;  increase 
of  weight  of  the  kidney  during  the  menstrual  periods,  resulting  from 
congestion,  with  a  consequent  tendency  to  gravitation  downwards ;  or  to 
this  organ  being  dragged  down  by  a  hernia.  The  movable  kidney  is 
felt  as  a  tumour,  having  the  exact  form  and  feel  of  the  healthy  organ; 
and  usually  lying,  when  the  patient  stands  erect,  in  an  oblique  position, 
directed  upwards  and  outwards,  about  midway  between  the  margin  of 
the  thorax  and  the  umbilicus.  It  is  mobile  in  different  directions  by 
change  of  posture,  manipulation,  and  respiratory  movements.  In  some 
cases  the  organ  may  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  the  pressure  causing  the 
patient  to  experience  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation.  Percussion 
generally  yields  a  muffled  tympanitic  sound.  On  examining  the  corres- 
ponding lumbar  region  it  will  be  found  flattened  or  depressed,  as  well 
as  resonant  on  percussion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  kidney.  In 
some  instances  the  displaced  organ  becomes  enlarged  and  painful  from 
time  to  time,  this  event  being  attributed  to  pressure  on  its  own  duct, 
leading  to  retention  of  urine  and  its  consequences.  As  a  result  of 
repeated  attacks  of  this  kind  the  kidney  may  become  permanently 
fixed  by  adhesions.  Among  the  most  frequent  symptoms  accompanying 
the  floating  kidney  are  mentioned  a  sense  of  uneasiness  or  dragging 
pain,  increased  by  walking  or  standing  ;  neuralgic  pains  ;  disturbances 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  other  disorders  due  to  compression  or 
irritation.  The  urine  is  generally  normal,  but  micturition  may  be 
frequent  or  painful.  During  the  inflammatory  attacks  severe  symptoms 
may  be  experienced. 

2.  Now  and  then  the  kidney  is  fixed  in'  some  abnormal  position,  this 
condition  being  either  congenital  or  acquired.  The  displaced  organ  is 
recognized  by  presenting  the  characters  of  the  normal  kidney,  though 
the  shape  is  usually  somewhat  altered ;  and  by  the  signs  of  its  absence 
from  its  proper  situation. 

3.  Horse-shoe  kidney.  In  this  condition  the  two  organs  are  united 
by  an  isthmus  passing  across  between  their  lower  ends.  The  horse-shoe 
kidney  might  possibly  be  felt  in  very  thin  persons  with  loose  abdominal 
walls,  and  might  thus  be  mistaken  for  a  tumour.  1  have  never  met  with 
it  except  at  post-mortem  examinations  or  in  the  dissecting-room. 
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C.  Distended  Bladdeu. 

A  distended  bladder  is  liable  to  be  met  with  in  medical  practice,  and 
it  may  simulate  a  tumour  or  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  Its 
characters  are  as  follows  : — 1.  It  occupies  mainly  the  hypogastrium, 
extending  upwards  and  laterally  to  a  variable  extent,  and  being  quite 
symmetrical.  2.  The  shape  is  couical,  the  apex  being  directed  upwards. 
3.  Fluctuation  is  usually  perceptible.  4.  There  is  dulness  corresponding 
to  the  enlargement  in  position  and  shape  ;  while  laterally  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  a  tympanitic  sound  can  be  elicited.  5.  By 
examination  per  rectum  the  distended  bladder  may  be  felt.  6.  The  tise 
of  the  catheter  must  never  be  forgotten ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  passed,  a 
small  trochar  or  the  aspirateur  may  be  inserted  above  the  pubes. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  OF  THE  URINARY  SYSTEM.. 

I.  Therapeutic  Groups. — -In  relation  to  the  therapeutics  of  the 
urinary  system,  we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  agents  affecting  the 
secretion  or  characters  of  the  urine,  but  also  with  those  influencing  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages  ;  those  acting  upon 
deposits  or  calculi  which  are  so  liable  to  form  in  connection  with  this 
system  ;  and  those  affecting  the  bladder  as  a  muscular  organ,  or  the  act 
of  micturition.    They  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Diuretics. — These  promote  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  increasing 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  many  of  them  at  the  same  time  causing  an 
abnormal  discharge  of  certain  of  the  normal  urinary  constituents.  Some 
of  the  agents  belonging  to  this  group  tend  to  irritate  the  kidneys,  and 
therefore  must  be  used  with  due  cautiou.  Before  enumerating  the 
recognized  diuretics,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  renal  functions  are 
promoted  by  cool  surroundings  ;  by  drinking  freely  of  water  or  demul- 
cent drinks;  by  the  removal  of  any  intra-abdominal  pressure,  interfering 
with  the  reual  veins,  such  as  ascites  ;  or,  under  suitable  circumstances, 
by  local  treatment  in  connection  with  the  loins,  namely,  leeching,  dry- 
cupping,  the  application  of  heat  and  moisture,  or  mild  counter-irritation 
by  sinapisms.  Further,  ahrisk  purgative  is  not  uncommonly  helpful,  by 
clearing  away  an  accumulation  in  the  lower  bowel,  or  perhaps  acting 
in  other  ways.  The  chief  agents  more  definitely  classed  as  diuretics 
include  solution  of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonium  ;  solution  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  and  most  of  their  salts,  those  commonly  used  being  the 
hi  carbonates,  nitrate  of  potassium,  iodides  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
acetate  and  citrate  of  potassium,  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  in  small 
doses,  and  salts  of  lithium;  calomel  in  small  closes;  alcohol,  especially  in 
the  form  of  %\n  or  hollands  ;  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  and  other  nitrites; 
digitalis,  strophanthus,  squill,  senega,  and  citrate  of  caffeine  ;  scoparium 
and  sparteine  (non-official;,  colchicurn,  bnchu,  uva  ursi,  and  pareira  ; 
mustard   and  horseradish;  various  umbelliferrc ;  hop,  juniper  and  its 
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oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  copaiba  or  its  oil  or  rosin,  cnbebs  or  its  oil  or  oleo; 
resin,  tbe  balsams,  and  benzoic  acid  or  benzoates ;  and  tinctun 
cantbarides  in  small  doses.    Urea  has  been  employed  as  a  diuretic'  and 
new  drugs  for  this  purpose  are  being-  added  from  time  to  time,  a' sub- 
stance named  diuretin  being  one  of  tbe  most  recent. 

2.  Anti-diuretics. — In  certain  conditions  there  is  an  excessive  flow  of 
urine,  and  tbe  object  of  treatment  is  to  diminish  its  amount.  This 
object  is  materially  promoted  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken 
into  the  system;  and  by  acting  freely  upon  the  skin.  The  chief  drugs 
used  as  anti-diuretics  are  certain  astringents  ;  belladonna  ;  opium,  or  its 
alkaloids  morphine  and  codeine ;  and  ergot.  The  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  of  which  excessive  flow  of  urine  is  one  of  the  symptoms,  will 
be  separately  considered. 

3.  Agents  afecting  the  Urinary  Mucous  Membrane. — The  urine,  as  it 
passes  oyer  the  surface  of  the  urinary  tract,  on  its  way  outwards  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  urethral  orifice,  exercises  a  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
In  the  first  place  its  degree  of  concentration  is  important  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  the  mere  fact  of  making  the  urine  more  watery  by  the  use 
of  diluents  may  be  of  service  in  treatment.  Or,  again,  its  reaction  not 
uncommonly  demands  attention,  for  excessive  acidity  may  cause  the 
urine  to  be  very  irritating  to  the  mucous  lining,  alkalies  being  then  called 
for ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  acids  may  be  required  for  alkaline,  and 
especially  for  ammoniacal  urine.  The  mere  prevention  of  decomposition 
of  _  this  excretion  by  means  of  various  antiseptics  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, pass  out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys,  is  another  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  relation  to  the  group  of  agents  now  under  considera- 
tion, for  decomposed  urine  is  very  injurious  to  the  surface  over  which  it 
passes.  Certain  astringents  are  also  eliminated  with  tbe  urine,  and  may 
thus  be  of  service  for  their  effects  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
agents  which  are  more  particularly  recognized  as  having  a  specific  effect 
upon  the  urinary  mucous  lining  are  pareira  ;  uva  ursi ;  buchu  ;  triticum 
repens;  the  several  balsams  ;  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate  of  ammonium; 
copaiba  and  its  oil ;  cubebs,  with  its  oil  and  oleoresin  ;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ;  and  oil  of  sandal  wood. 

4.  IAthontriptics. — These  are  the  agents  which  are  intended  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  urinary  constituents  likely  to  form  gravel  or  calculi; 
or  to  dissolve  such  concretions  after  their  formation.  Here,  again, 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  urine  in  a  diluted  state  must  be  borne  in 
mind;  and  it  is  often  useful  to  recommend  a  patient  to  drink  water 
freely,  especially  during  fasting,  as  well  as  the  last  thing  at  night  and 
early  in  the  morning.  For  dissolving  uric  acid  and  urates  alkaline  sails 
are  administered  in  large  doses,  especially  acetate  and  citrate  of  potas- 
sium, and  salts  of  lithium.  Piperazine  is  also  specially  advocated  for 
tins  purpose.  _  Acids  are  employed  when  dealing  with  phospbatie 
deposits,  especially  benzoic  and  salicylic  acid;  benzoate  of  ammonium 
may  also  be  of  service. 

•  ».  Agents  affecting  the  Bladdt  r  and  Micturition. — In  this  connection  we 
have  to  deal  with  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  frequent  micturition ; 
deficient  power  in  this  organ,  leading  to  more  or  less  retention  of  urine ; 
or  incontinence,  especially  nocturnal  incontinence.  In  relation  to  these 
disorders,  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  instance  that  the  quantity 
and  characters  of  the  urine  may  have  to  be  modified;  while  retention 
of  urine  may  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
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hue  in  the  bladder  under  certain  circumstances,  until  the  organ  has 
become  temporarily  paralyzed,  or  this  condition  is  often  due  to  some 
physical  difficulty  preventing  the  escape  of  the  urine.  Here  the  use  of 
the  catheter  or  other  suitable  instrument  is  obviously  indicated.  Hot 
fomentations  or  a  warm  hip-bath  help  micturition  in  certain  cases,  or 
may  relieve  undue  irritability.  The  chief  medicinal  vesical  sedatives 
are  demulcent  drinks,  bromides,  opium  and  morphine,  hyoscyamns,  and 
belladonna  or  atropine.  Pareira,  bnchu,  and  uva  ursi  are  also  classed 
under  this  group,  but  they  probably  act  by  affecting  some  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  is  the  cause  of  the  irritability.  Bella- 
donna is  the  most  important  drug  in  cases  of  nocturnal  incontinence. 
Nux  vomica  or  strychnine,  and  electrical  treatment  are  mainly  employed 
as  vesical  tonics. 

1L.  Methods  of  Application. — Medicines  intended  to  act  upon  the 
urinarv  apparatus  are  usually  given  by  the  stomach,  and  it  is  often  im- 
portant to  study  the  best  preparations  of  a  particular  drug  to  be 
:  mistered  for  the  purpose,  the  time  in  relation  to  food,  the  dose,  and 
other  matters.  Therapeutic  agents  are  often  brought  directly  into 
contact  with  the  interior  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  especially  by  means 
of  injections  or  soluble  bougies  ;  and  the  bladder  can  be  washed  out,  or 
its  contents  aated  upon  for  various  purposes.  The  morbid  sensations  con- 
nected with  this  organ,  or  with  the  act  of  micturition,  are  frequently 
most  effectually  relieved  by  introducing  remedies  into  the  rectum,  in 
the  form  of  small  enemata  or  suppositories. 

III.  Auxiliary  Therapeutic  Agents. — The  use  of  external  methods 
of  treatment  in  relation  to  the  urinary  apparatus  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  and  it  will  suffice  further  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  often  of  great  service,  and  that,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
local  friction,  abdominal  support,  massage,  anodyne  applications,  and 
counter-irritation  may  afford  much  help  in  suitable  cases.  Matters 
^elating  to  diet  and  drink  are  often  of  essential  importance  ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  question  of  rest  or  exercise  requires  careful  consideration. 
Wiirin  clothing  is  frequently  needed ;  and  a  change  of  climate  or  sur- 
roundings may  be  of  great  consequence  under  certain  circumstances. 
B;itlis  of  different  kinds  are  frequently  of  use  in  renal  diseases;  and 
treatment  by  certain  mineral  waters,  or  at  different  Spas,  may  be  of 
much  benefit.  Alteratives,  tonics,  luematinics,  astringents,  antiseptics,  and 
anodynes  are  among  the  classes  of  agents  which  may  be  called  for  under 
particular  circumstances,  in  dealing  with  urinary  affections ;  in  some 
cases  remedies  affecting  the  heart  or  arteries  are  required.  Special 
drugs  or  methods  of  treatment  are  often  indicated  for  particular  condi- 
tion-, of  the  urine,  such  as  albuminuria,  glycosuria,  hemoglobinuria,  or 
chyltiria,  but  these  will  be  dealt  with  separately.  Operative  measures 
of  various  kinds  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  connection  Avith  the  urinary 
apparatus,  and  not  uncommonly  constitute  the  essential  and  only  treat- 
ment which  is  likely  to  lead  to  beneficial  results. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

ON  CERTAIN  ABNORMAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  URINE 

I.  ALBUMINURIA. 

jEtiology  and  Pathology. — Allusion  will  only  be  made  here  to  egg-, 
albumin  and  serum-albumin.  Egg-albumin,  if  present  in  the  blood; 
passes  through  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  in  their  normal  condition; 
serum-albumin  is  not  secreted  by  the  healthy  kidney,  and  before  it  can 
reach  the  urine,  there  must  be  some  change,  either  in  the  renal  circula- 
tion, or  in  the  structure  of  the  organ.  Albuminuria  is  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  apparently  healthy  persons —  physiological  or  functional 
albuminuria  ;  or  it  may  be  produced  artificially  in  certain  ways.  Tims 
it  may  be  cansed  by  the  use  of  a  highly-albuminous  diet,  especially  one 
consisting  entirely  of  eggs,  according  to  most  authorities,  or  by  large 
enemata  of  eggs  ;  by  abstinence  from  salt ;  or  sometimes  by  a  cold  bath. 
In  animals  albuminuria  has  also  been  produced  experimentally  by  liga- 
ture of  the  renal  vein  ;  varnishing  the  skin  ;  injecting  egg-albumin 
subcutaneously  or  into  the  circulation ;  or  by  introducing  a  large  quantity 
of  water  into  the  veins. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  albuminuria  from  a  clinical  aspect, 
the  chief  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  associated  may  be  thus 
stated  : — 1.  Admixture  of  albuminous  fluids,  namely,  blood  or  some  of  its 
elements  ;  chyle  or  lymph  ;  pus  from  any  source  ;  or  semen.  2.  Venous 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  particularly  that  due  to  cardiac  diseases,  to 
chronic  or  acute  lung-affections,  to  interference  with  respiration,  or  to 
pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  or  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  a  tumour,  a 
pregnant  uterus,  or  a  collection  of  fluid.  3.  Acute  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory diseases,  for  example,  the  exanthemata,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
pyaemia,  ague,  pneumonia,  serous  inflammations,  rheumatic  fever  ;  and 
also  the  pyrexial  condition  which  arises  in  the  course  of  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis.  4.  Certain  conditions  attended  with  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  such  as  purpura,  scurvy,  malaria,  gout, 
anaemia,  diabetes,  leukaemia,  syphilis,  or  jaundice.  5.  Pregnancy. 
6.  Acute  Bright' 's  disease.  7.  Chronic  renal  diseases  of  various  kinds,  apart 
from  those  causing  suppuration,  such  as  the  different  forms  of  chronic 
Hright's  disease;  lavdaceous  disease;  and  new  growths  or  parasites. 
8.  Temporary  obstruction  of  the  ureters.  9.  Poisoning  by  lead,  mercury, 
or  phosphorus  ;  or  by  inhalation  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
anhydride.  10.  Some  forms  of  dyspepsia  or  hepatic  disorder — digestin  or 
hepatic  albuminuria.  11.  Disordered  innervation,  affecting  the  renal 
vessels— neurotic  albuminuria.  This  may  be  due  to  exposure  to  cold: 
mental  causes;  injury  to  the  head  ;  or  certain  nervous  diseases  or  dis- 
orders, as  apoplexy,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  or  exophthalmic 
goitre.  Albuminuria  in  adolescents,  especially  when  associated  with 
masturbation,  is  also  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  under  which  albuminuria  may 
be  met  with.     The  subject  has  of  late  years  attracted  much  attcu- 
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tion,  especially  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  functional  albumi- 
nuria, which,  according  to  Sir  Grainger  Stewart's  definition,  includes  all 
cases  "•  where  exercise  or  exertion,  diet,  exposure  to  cold,  mental  emotion, 
and  obscure  psychic  influences  account  for  the  symptom."  This  authority 
calls  one  variety  simple  persistent  albuminuria. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  pathology  of  albuminuria,  excluding 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  admixture  of  albuminous  fluids,  the 
condition  may  result  from  changes  in  the  blood,  as  regards  its  specific 
itv.  or  the  presence  in  it  of  certain  toxic  agents  ;  alteration  in  the 
renal  epithelium,  in  connection  with  structural  diseases;  or  increased 
blood-pressnre  in  the  Malpighian  vessels  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  albumin  escapes  through  the  glomerular  tufts  in 
health.  According  to  one  view  it  filters  through  with  the  water,  but  is 
afterwards  absorbed  by  the  cells  lining  the  renal  tubules ;  according  to 
another,  the  epithelial  covering  prevents  the  passage  of  albumin,  while 
allowing  the  water  to  transude. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  local  and  general  symptoms,  as  well 
as  the  characters  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  will  depend  upon 
its  cause,  and  they  present  considerable  diversity.  The  presence, 
amount,  and  variety  of  albumin  are  determined  by  the  tests  already 
described.  (See  Examination  of  Urine.)  The  drain  of  albumin  from 
the  blood  may  itself  cause  serious  disorder  of  the  general  system,  such 
as  anaemia  and  its  consequences,  wasting,  debility,  and  ultimately  fatty 
degeneration  of  structures.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
a  number  of  cases  albuminuria  is  of  little  or  no  significance,  and  there 
is  often  no  other  symptom  whatever.  The  diagnosis  of  its  cause  must 
be  determined  by  the  general  history  of  the  case ;  the  characters  of  the 
urine;  the  accompanying  general  and  local  symptoms;  and  the  condition 
of  the  several  organs.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  facts  that  consider- 
able variations  in  the  degree  of  albuminuria  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
case  at  different  times,  and  under  different  conditions  ;  that  it  is  some- 
times intermittent,  paroxysmal,  or  even  cyclic ;  and  that  this  symptom 
may  be  entirely  absent  in  grave  forms  of  renal  disease.  Intermittent 
albuminuria  is  not  infrequent  in  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to 
malaria ;  and  Sir  Richard  Quain  has  noticed  that  a  similar  condition  in 
youth  is  frequently  associated  with  masturbation. 

Treatment. — Albuminuria  does  not  usually  call  for  any  direct  treat- 
ment, and  the  chief  measures  to  be  adopted  are  those  which  have  for 
their  object  the  prevention  or  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  morbid  con- 
dition, if  this  is  practicable,  such  as  regulation  of  diet,  improvement  of 
the  renal  circulation,  or  the  cure  of  any  organic  disease.  Medicines  are 
sometimes  employed  with  the  view  of  checking  the  discharge  of  albu- 
min, of  which  the  principal  are  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  tannic 
OT  gallic  acid,  mineral  acids,  alum,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  very 
questionable,  however,  whether  either  of  these  drugs  is  really  useful  for 
this  pnrpose.  The  effects  upon  the  system  of  the  loss  of  albumin  may 
be  made  up  for  in  some  cases  by  nutritious  food,  and  the  administration 
of  iron. 

I  L  ALBUMOSURIA— PEPTONURIA. 

It  is  desirable  to  allude  briefly  to  the  presence  of  albumoses  and 
peptones  in  the  urine.  These  are  never  found  in  health,  and  their  dis- 
charge has  therefore  always  some  pathological  signification.    They  are 
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either  absorbed  from  the  gastro-intestinal  canal;  or  are  formed  in  the 
tissues  and  blood  in  connection  with  certain  pathological  conditions. 
The  cases  in  which  albumosuria  and  peptonuria  have  been  met  with  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  they  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  groups:  — 
1.  Chronic  dyspepsia,  with  dilated  stomach.  2.  Diseases  of  bones, 
especially  osteo-malacia,  in  which  hetero-albumose  (Bence  Jones's 
albumin)  has  been  specially  found.  3.  Various  conditions  attended 
with  formation  of  pus,  such  as  acute  or  chronic  abscesses,  empyema, 
and  purulent  peritonitis.  4.  Some  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  renal  cells,  and  may 
alternate  or  be  associated  with  albuminuria.  5.  A  miscellaneous  group, 
including  glycosuria,  phthisis,  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
cancer  and  other  malignant  growths,  acute  infectious  diseases,  especially 
measles  and  typhoid  fever,  scurvy,  hepatic  diseases,  the  puerperal  state, 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  inflammatory  skin-eruptions,  pemphigus, 
urticaria,  nervous  diseases,  as  hemiplegia,  and  mental  derangements. 

Urine  containing  albumoses  or  peptones  does  not  usually  present  any 
obvious  abnormal  characters,  but  they  are  detected  by  the  tests  already 
described.  Sometimes  it  froths  on  shaking.  Kuhne  found  albumose 
in  a  white  deposit  in  one  case;  and  Bence  Jones  observed  casts  in 
another.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  substances  produce  clinically  any 
symptoms  by  their  presence  in  the  system,  but  when  injected  into  the 
blood  they  cause  reduction  of  blood-pressure,  fever,  coma,  and  death, 
while  the  blood  remains  uncoagulable. 

III.  PYURIA— PURULENT  URINE. 

iEtiology. — The  sources  of  pus  in  the  urine  are: — 1.  Abscess  in  the 
kidney.  2.  Pyelitis.  3.  Cystitis.  4.  Urethral  inflammation,  especially 
gonorrhoea.  5.  Leucorrhaea  in  females.  6.  The  rupture  of  any  neigh- 
bouring abscess  into  the  bladder  or  urinary  passages. 

Symptoms'  and  Diagnosis. — Pyuria  is  recognized  by  the  general 
characters  of  the  urine ;  by  chemical  examination,  which  reveals  the 
presence  of  albumin,  and  the  peculiar  ropiness  with  alkalies  ;  and  by 
microscopical  investigation,  when  pus-corpuscles  or,  rarely,  pus-casts  may 
be  visible.  The  amount  of  pus  discharged  varies  considerably  :  and  it 
often  differs  in  the  same  case  from  time  to  time.  The  urine  may  be 
highly  offensive  or  ammoniacal.  With  regard  to  diagnosis,  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  is  to  determine  whether  pyuria  results  from  pyelitis,  or 
from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  lower  urinary  passages, 
especially  when  these  conditions  are  associated  together.  The  presence 
of  epithelium-cells  from  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the  kidneys  is 
very  important  at  an  early  period  in  revealing  pyelitis,  but  these 
elements  disappear  in  course  of  time;  if  the  complaint  exists  alone, 
however,  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  discharge  of  acid  urine  containing 
much  pus,  especially  if  combined  with  a  history  of  some  obvious  cause 
of  pyelitis,  are  sufficiently  distinctive.  When  pus  comes  from  the 
bladder,  it  is  frequently  ropy  and  tenacious,  on  account  of  the  urine 
being  ammoniacal  ;  while  it  is  also  discharged  mainly  towards  the  end 
of  the  act  of  micturition.  When  disease  of  the  lower  passages  and 
bladder  has  existed  for  a,  length  of  time,  il  becomes  highly  probable 
that  the  kidneys  are  likewise  involved.  When  pus  originates  in 
urethral  inflammation,  there  are  the  local  signs  of  this  condition  :  while 
pus  escapes  before  the  urine,  and  can  be  pressed  out  independent  ly.  In 
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doubtful  cases  where  there  is  leucorrhtea,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
pass  a  catheter,  and  thus  to  remove  some  of  the  urine  directly  from  the 
bladder  for  examination. 

Treatment.— Should  pyuria  require  special  treatment,  the  principles 
tre: — 1.  To  remove  any  obvious  cau.se  of  the  suppuration,  if  possible. 
2.  To  administer  remedies  to  check  the  formation  of  pus,  the  chief 
being  alum ;  astringent  preparations  of  iron  ;  mineral  acids  ;  vegetable 
astringents,  particularly  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  or  decoction  of  uva  ursi; 
buehu ;  metallic  astringents  in  obstinate  cases ;  copaiba ;  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  If  the  bladder  is  affected,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash 
out  this  organ  with  warm  water,  or  with  antiseptic  or  astringent  solutions, 
which  must  be  used  with  due  care.  3.  To  support  the  general  health  ; 
and  to  treat  the  constitutional  state  by  good  diet,  change  of  air,  sea- 
bathing, tonics,  and  cod-liver  oil.  -I.  To  have  recourse  to  operative 
measures  in  appropriate  cases. 

IV.  CHYLOUS  URIXE  —  CHYLURIA — FILARIA  SANGUINIS 

HOMINIS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  urine,  termed  chyluria  ori- 
ginally by  Prout ;  but  the  investigations  carried  on  for  several  years 
-eem  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate  in  most 
cases,  it  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  presence  of  the  embryos  of  a 
peculiar  entozoon  in  the  system,  termed  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis, 
and  it  will  be  expedient  in  this  connection  to  give  at  the  outset  a  brief 
acconnt  of  this  entozoon  and  its  pathological  relations. 

The  embryos  of  the  filaria  were  first  discovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Timothy  Lewis,  of  Calcutta,  in  the  urine  and  blood  in  connection  with 
chyluria.  Since  then  they  have  been  studied  by  several  observers,  and 
the  mature  worm  was  found  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Brisbane,  in  1876,  in  a 
lymphatic  abscess  in  the  arm,  and  subsequently  in  a  hydrocele  of  the 
-cord.  Hence  it  has  been  named  Filaria  Bancrofti.  Two  living  specimens 
were  also  found  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  1877,  a  male  and  a  female.  The  worm 
baa  been  observed  by  Dr.  Manson  in  situ  in  a  lymph  channel. 

Dr.  Manson  has  discovered  that  there  are  two  other  species  of  Filaria 
tanguinis  hominis,  besides  that  described  by  Lewis,  and  on  account  of 
■  in  peculiarities  of  habit,  he  proposes  to  name  the  tlrree  varieties 
respectively: — 1.  TJiurna,  which  appears  in  the  blood  during  the  day 
only.  2.  Nocturna,  which  is  only  found  during  the  night.  3.  Perstaus, 
which  is  present  in  the  circulation  both  during  the  day  and  during  the 
night.  The  first  two  species  possess  a  sheath;  the  last-named  has  no 
Sheath.  The  filariae  belong  to  the  nematoid  worms,  and  their  embryos 
■''>■':  hjernatozoic.  The  mature  worm  of  the  nocturnal  species  is  the 
Filaria  Bancrofti  already  mentioned;  that  of  the  diurnal  variety  is 
pncertain,  but  is  believed  by  Manson  to  be  the  Filaria  Loa  which  lives 
in  the  connective  tissues,  and  sometimes  shows  itself  underneath  the 
conjunctiva  in  negroes. 

The  embryo  filaria  is  very  minute,  long,  slender,  colourless,  and 
snake-shaped,  averaging  about  ^  inch  in  length,  and  about  ^v  inch 
!!l  breadth.  It  has  a  rounded  anterior  end,  a  pointed  tail,  with  slightly 
granular  contents,  and  no  definitely  differentiated  organs.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  tubular  sac — the  sheath,  delicate  and  transparent,  but 
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coarser  in  the  nocturnal  variety  than  in  the  diurnal,  within  which  it  can 
be  seen  to  alternately  contract  and  elongate  itself.  The  sac  may  some* 
times  be  seen  collapsed  and  folded  like  a  ribbon;  and  after  death  the 

■worm  may  be  so  contracted 
as  to  leave  the  tube  empty 
at  one  or  both  ends.  The 
embryos  have  a  wriggling, 
but  uo  locomotive,  move- 
ment. The  mature  female 
worm  of  the  nocturnal 
species  measures  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  length, 
and  is  about  as  thick  as  a 
hair  ;  the  male  is  smaller. 
A  male  and  female  live  to- 
gether. The  ovum  measures 
about  t°  into  iuchin  diameter,  the  embryo  appearing  to  be  simply 

the  ovum  stretched  out;  it  is  oval  in  form,  and  thin-walled. 

To  demonstrate  the  sheath,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  filaria,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  spread  a  very  thin  film  of  blood  containing  it  on  a 
o-lass  slide.  This  is  then  inverted  over  a  glass  dish  containing  a  little 
acetic  acid,  until  the  film  is  dry.  It  is  now  immersed  in  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  eosin  for  two  minutes,  washed,  dried  slowly,  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.  The  filaria  and  red  blood-cells  will  appear  nearly 
white;  while  the  white  corpuscles  are  deeply  stained  by  the  eosin.  If, 
however,  dried  specimens  of  the  blood  are  immersed  in  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  eosin  for  two  hours,  washed  and  mounted  in  Farrant's 
solution,  the  filaria  and  white  blood-corpuscles  are  stained  ;  the  colour 
of  the  red  eorpuscles  being  discharged  (Manson). 

If  freshly  prepared  specimens  of  blood  containing  Filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  noctwna  be  placed  in  a  cold  place  for  10-12  hours,  the  filarias 
will  cast  their  sheaths,  escaping  from  the  sheath  in  every  instance- 
throua'h  a  rupture  at  the  extreme  cephalic  end  of  the  sheath,  the  head 
emerging  first  (Manson) . 

The  Filaria  perstans  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  other  varieties, 
but  need  not  be  described  here,  as  its  pathological  relations  are  at 
present  uncertain. 

With  regard  to  the  habitat  and  dissemination  of  the  Filaria  nocturna, 
Dr.  Manson  states  that  the  parents  inhabit  the  lymphatic  trunks  for  the 
most  part,  where  they  may  live  and  procreate  for  years,  if  undisturbed. 
They  are'  viviparous,  and  discharge  their  young-  in  huge  numbers 
into  the  lymphatics.  The  embryo  filaria-  in  the  blood  are  almost 
invariably  totally  absent  during  the  day  ;  they  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  then  rapidly 
increase  ;  and  genei-a  lly  again  disappear  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Dr.  Manson's  observations  seem  to  shew  that  they  are  taken 
along  with  the  blood  into  the  stomach  of  a  certain  form  of  mosquito,  in 
which  they  undergo  developmental  changes,  and  it  is  supposed  t hat  they 
are  discharged  into  water  with  the  larva-  of  this  insect,  and  are  by  this 
medium  conveyed  into  the  human  system,  through  drinking  the  water. 
The  embryos  are  then  believed  to  bore  their  way  into  a  lymphatic  \  essel, 
and  passing  against  the  current  of  lymph,  become  finally  located  in 
a  distant  lymphatic  vessel.  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  has.  however, 
found  that  by  reversing  the  habits  of  a  patient  under  his  observation, 
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ami  turning  aighl  into  Jay,  the  filavise  were  found  during  the  daytime, 
ami  disappeared  at  night. 


Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  nocturna. 
xl60. 


Fig.  54  * 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  diitrna.  x!60. 


Pig.  56.* 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  perstans. 
xl60. 


A  few  remarks  may  now  be  offered  as  to  the  pathological  relations 
of  the  filaria  and  its  embryo.  Different  species  of  filaria  are 
found  in  abundance  in  many  of  the  lower  animals;  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  human 
beings  are  in  large  proportion  infested  by  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis. 
II  is  only  under  certain  circumstances  that  they  give  rise  to  pathological 
conditions,  for  the  active  and  minute  embryos  pass  readily  along  the 
lymphatics  and  through  the  glands  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  thence 
into  the  blood.  Dr.  Manson  believes  that  they  occasionally  abort,  and 
that  unhatched  ova  are  discharged,  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  glands,  but  block  them  up  as  emboli.  Once  this  has  occurred,  it  is 
apt  to  occur  frequently,  and  thus  tends,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause  more  or 
less  serious  and  widespread  obstruction  of  lymphatics.  He  supposes 
that  in  this  way  disease  maybe  set  up;  or  by  inflammatory  or  other 
changes  caused  by  the  parasite.  The  conditions  which  have  thus  been 
-["daily  referred  to  filaria  are  chylnria,  chylous  dropsy  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  varicose  and  indurated  inguinal  glands,  chylous  ascites, 
•  sarring  orchitis,  certain  kinds  of  abscess  in  the  limbs,  especially  intho 

*  Pigs.  ~>i,  ;ind  66,  from  in  icro-p  holographs  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  arc  taken 
by  permission  from  Dr.  A.  Davidson's  "Hygiene  and  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates" 
(Pentlandh 
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thighs  and  groins,  lymphangitis,  lymphatic  fever,  lymphorrhagia 
elephantiasis  lymphangiectodes,  and  true  elephantiasis.  Nothing  definite 
is  known  as  to  the  pathological  relations  of  the  mature  worm,  in  a  case 
of  chyluria  and  filarial  disease  observed  by  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie,  the 
thoracic  duct  was  fouud  after  death  to  be  impervious,  and  lost  in  a  mass 
of  inflammatory  material  about  the  middle  of  its  course  ;  the  part  below 
with  the  abdominal  lymphatics  and  those  connected  with  the  kidneys' 
being  enormously  dilated.  There  were  no  filarial  These  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  blood  three  months  before  death,  when  double 
pleurisy  and  empyema  came  on,  and  after  death  acute  cystitis  and 
suppurative  nephritis  were  also  found.  It  was  believed  that  the  parent 
worms  had  been  lodged  in  the  thoracic  duct;  bad  caused  inflammation 
and  obstruction,  followed  by  general  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  ;  and 
that  the  chyluria  was  connected  with  the  dilated  lymph-channels  in  the 
kidneys. 

It  now  remains  to  discuss  briefly  the  petiology  and  pathology  of 
chyluria.  The  complaint  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  climates,  but  exceptional  instances  have  been  recorded 
in  which  it  originated  in  Europe. 

The  principal  views  entertained  as  to  the  pathology  of  chyluria  are  as 
follows:— 1.  That  it  is  but  a  symptom  of  piarhcemia  or 'fatty  blood, 
which  is  merely  the  normal  condition  of  the  blood  after  food,  aggravated 
and  made  permanent  by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially 
the  liver  (Bernard,  Eobin).  2.  That  there  is  a  direct  communication 
between  the  lymphatics  and  the  urinary  tract,  and  consequent  leakage 
of  chyle  (Vandyke  Carter).  3.  That  there  may  be  a  hypertrophy  of 
the  lymphatic  channels  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  tract,  which  subse- 
quently acquire  the  properties  of  glands  ("W.  Eoberts).  4.  That 
chyluria  depends  upon  the  Filana  sanguinis  hominis.  This  view  was 
originally  advanced  by  Dr.  Lewis,  and  it  has  since  received  much  sup- 
port. The  filaria?  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  urine  and  blood  in 
cases  of  chyluria,  and  also  in  chylo-lymphous  discharges  ;  and  they  have 
been  detected  shortly  before  the  condition  has  manifested  itself.  How 
they  act  has  not  been  determined.  It  may  be  that  they  cause  the 
delicate  walls  of  the  lymphatics  to  rupture;  and  Sir  W.  Koberts 
suggests  that  aggregations  of  filaria?  may  lead  to  this  result,  Another 
notion  is  that  they  give  rise  to  derangements  of  the  liver  and  other 
organs,  which  lead  to  piarhremia.  Dr.  Lewis  further  suggested  that 
they  may  in  some  way  tend  to  the  production  of  minute  secreting 
structures,  along  the  urinary  tract  or  in  other  situations,  which  might 
permit  of  the  filtration  of  the  ordinary  nutritive  fluids  of  the  body  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  condition. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it 
seems  that  chyluria  is  certainly  connected  in  some  way  with  the  filarial 
in  many  cases,  but  that  in  some  instances  it  is  independent  of  any 
parasite.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  condition  does  not  depend  on  any 
structural  disease  of  the  kidney  or  other  organ.  Chyluria  occurs  at  all 
periods  of  life,  from  childhood' to  extreme  old  age;  and  rather  more  fre- 
quently in  females  than  males  (Lewis). 

Symptoms. — Chyluria  presents  an  extremely  varied  clinical  history, 
and  the  descriptions  given  of  individual  cases  are  most  diverse.  Its 
course  is  marked  by  an  irregularity  ami  capriciousness  which  cannot  he 
explained.  The  onl  y  constant  symptom  is  the  presence  of  so-called  chyl  s 
urine.    This  fluid  usually  presents  a  peculiar  whitish,  opaque,  milky  ap- 
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Bearanoe,  which  disappears  when  it  is  shaken  up  with  ether.  Sometimes 
the  urine  is  not  chylous,  but  lymphous.  In  some  instances  it  is  of  a  pink 
colour,  from  the  presence  of  blood,  but  more  commonly,  at  least  in 
India,  the  blood,  when  present,  is  seen  forming  an  adherent  coagulum  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  (Lewis).  In  some  countries,  however,  and 
occasionally  in  India,  hematuria  is  the  prominent  feature  in  connection 
with  filaria,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  Bilharzia  hcematobia 
is  also  present.  Chylous  urine  gives  out  a  strong  milky  or  whey-like 
,  dour,  which  is  increased  by  heat.  A  semi-solid  tremulous  coagulum 
forms'speedil v  after  standing,  resembling  blanc-mange.  This  soon  breaks 
down,  and  forms  a  creamy  scum  ;  while  the  urine  rapidly  decomposes. 
The  specific  gravity  varies  greatly,  even  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  rime>T;  and  the  appearance  of  the  urine  also  differs  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  and  in  relation  to  food.  Chylous  urine  contains  the 
constituents  of  chyle  or  lymph,  namely,  fibrin,  albumin,  and  fat,  which 
are  indicated  by  the  ordinary  tests.  "Their  relative  proportion  varies 
much:  and  it  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  either  of  the  nutritive 
fluids  of  the  body,  but  appears  to  be  nearest  to  that  of  lymph.  As  a 
rule  all  the  constituents  are  scanty  in  the  morning  before  meals,  unless 
the  circulation  has  been  quickened  by  exercise  or  in  other  ways,  when 
the  albumin  is  increased,  but  not  the  fat.  This  element  is  usually  most 
abundant  shortly  after  meals;  occasionally  it  is  chiefly  observed  in  the 
mornino-.  Microscopical  examination  of  chylous  urine  reveals  fat  in  the 
molecular  form,  leucocytes,  and  red  corpuscles  in  some  cases  ;  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  presents  any  casts.  Filarial  are  also  often  present.  The  ordinary 
urinary  constituents  are  generally  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  urine  passed. 

The  discharge  of  chylous  urine  usually  occurs  very  suddenly ;  it  may 
be  constant,  but  more  frequently  is  intermittent ;  and  after  its  occurrence 
may  cease  for  years  or  permanently.  In  most  cases  symptoms  referable 
to  the  urinary  organs  are  noticed,  such  as  uneasiness  across  the  loins, 
over  the  hypogastrium,  along  the  urethra,  and  especially  towards  the 
perinaeum  in  males.  Occasionally  chylous  urine  coagulates  in  the  bladder, 
causing  more  or  less  discomfort  in  micturition,  or  not  uncommonly 
suddenly  stopping  the  flow  of  urine  during  the  discharge  of  the  clots, 
which  become  visible  after  their  escape.  Patients  suffering  from 
chyluria  may  enjoy  good  health,  but  generally  there  is  marked  debility 
and  wasting,  with  mental  depression,  owing  to  the  continuous  drain  of 
the  nutritive  fluid.  The  blood  seems  to  vary  in  its  composition,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  different  observers,  and  it  often  contains  filaria?  in 
abundance.  The  serum  and  corpuscles  do  not  present,  any  abnormality 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  in  any  form  (Lewis). 
Occasionally  chyluria  is  associated  with  chylo-serous  discharges  from 
various  parts  of  the  body;  with  elephantiasis  lymphangiectodes ;  or 
with  true  elephantiasis.  Chyluria  and  hematuria  are  occasionally 
co-endemic. 

Chyluria  usually  runs  a  very  chronic  course.  Occasionally  patients 
apparently  in  fair  health  have  been  known  to  die  very  unexpectedly  from 
no  recognized  acute  disorder.  After  apparent  recovery,  the  complaint 
will  probably  return  again  and  again,  even  after  a  complete  change  of 
climate  and  avocation  (Lewis). 

Diagnosis. — Cases  of  chyluria  present  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  but 
the  condition  must  not  be  confounded  with  phosphaturia,  cystitis, 
pyelitis',  or  rupture  of  an  abscess  into  the  urinary  tract. 
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Treatment. — Medicine  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  on  chyluria  burt 
the  complaint  is  sometimes  cured  spontaneously.  The  chief  drugs  which 
have  been  employed  or  recommended  in  its  treatment  are  tincture  of 
iron;  astringents,  especially  large  doses  of  gallic  acid;  largo  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  and  picronitrate  of  potassium.  Sir  William  Roberts 
quotes  a  case  which  was  benefited  by  decoction  of  mangrove  bark,  which 
has  a  reputation  in  Guiana.  Salt  water  baths  may  be  used; 'and  it 
seems  best  to  restrict  animal  diet,  at  the  same  time  giving  nutritious 
food.  Rest  may  be  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  chyluria.  As  pre- 
ventive measures  against  the  entrance  of  the  filaria  into  the  system,  it 
is  important  that  water  used  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes  should 
be  boiled,  and  that  raw  vegetables  are  thoroughly  cleansed  before  being 
eaten. 


V.  HEMATURIA. 


.Etiology. — The  blood  in  hematuria  may  come  from  the  kidneys ; 
from  their  pelves  or  infundibula,  or  the  ureters;  from  the  bladder; 
from  the  urethra ;  or,  in  females,  it  may  be  connected  with  uterine  or 
vaginal  haemorrhage,  including  ordinary  menstruation.  Excluding  the 
latter,  the  causes  of  hematuria  may  be  arranged  thus  :—  1.  Traumatic, 
including  external  injury  affecting  any  part  of  the  urinary  apparatus  • 
severe  exertion  and  straining ;  injury  by  instruments ;  and  laceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis' of  the  kidney,  ureter,  bladder,  or 
urethra  by  a  calculus.  2.  Renal  affections,  namely,  congestion,  including 
the  active  hyperemia  induced  by  certain  articles  of  diet  or  drugs, 
especially  turpentine  and  cantharides;  acute  Bright's  disease;  suppura- 
tive nephritis;  cancer;  tubercle  ;  renal  embolism  ;  minute  calculi  in  the 
tubules  ;  hydatids  and  other  parasites.  3.  Affections  of  either  pelvis  or 
ureter,  including  cancer,  tubercle,  and  parasitic  diseases.  4.  Affections  of 
the  bladder,  namely,  congestion  ;  acute  cystitis ;  cancer,  especially  if  of  a 
villous  or  fungous  nature  ;  and  varicose  veins.  5.  Gonorrhoea  and  other 
urethral  inflammations.  6.  Endemic.  This  is  a  form  of  hematuria 
observed  in  certain  hot  climates,  especially  the  Mauritius,  due  to  a  small 
parasite — Bilharzia  hcematobia — affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  bladder.  In  other  cases  hasmaturia 
depends  on  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  ;  or  possibly  upon  other  parasites. 
/.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood,  particularly  in  connection  with  pur- 
pura and  scurvy  ;  but  also  in  malignant  fevers,  especially  malarial, 
cholera,  and  other  affections.  8.  Vicarious,  chiefly  of  the  menstrual 
discharge. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. —  For  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  is  highly 
important  to  notice  whether  blood  present  in  urine  is  passed  constantly, 
or  only  at  intervals,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  as  after  riding, 
jolting,  or  taking  certain  articles  of  food  ;  the  mode  of  its  discharge, 
whether  before  or  after  the  urine,  or  along  with  it,  and  also  if  it  escapes 
independently  of  micturition;  its  amount;  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
urine  and  blood  are  mingled,  whether  they  are  intimately  mixed,  or 
more  or  less  separate,  or  if  the  blood  forms  distinct  coagula. 

The  general  characters  of  hematuria  have  already  been  indicated, 
and  its  special  features  in  connection  with  most  of  the  local  lesions 
mentioned  above  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out.  At  present  all  that  need 
be  said  is,  that  in  renal  heematuria  the  blood  and  urine  are  intimately 
mixed,  the  colour  being  frequently  smoky,  while  under  the  mieVoscope 
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minute  moulded  coagula  or  blood-casts  are  usually  visible,  being-  in  some 
oases  numerous  aud  decolorized,  and  accompanied  with  other  renal 
structures  ;  iu  bleeding  from,  the  renal  pelvis  or  ureter  there  is  also  an 
intimate  admixture,  and  moulded  vermiform  coagula  of  considerable 
length  may  be  discharged;  in  vesical  hemorrhage  the  blood  is  expelled 
chiefly  or  only  towards  the  end  of  the  act  of  micturition;  while  in  the 
'  variety  it  may  escape  or  be  pressed  out  apart  from  micturition, 
and  when  urine  is  passed,  blood  precedes  it  or  colours  the  first  portion, 
and  then  the  urine  may  become  quite  clear,  blood  again  appearing 
at  the  close  of  the  act.  It  may,  however,  flow  back  into  the  bladder 
from  the  urethra,  thus  colouring  the  urine  contained  in  this  organ. 
Blood  is  sometimes  purposely  mixed  with  urine  by  hysterical  patients 
and  malingerers. 

The  diagnosis  of  hematuria  is  further  determined  by  a  consideration 
of  the  history  of  the  case,  and  of  the  previous  symptoms,  which  might 
reveal  some  definite  cause,  such  as  a  calculus;  the  nature  and  seat  of 
local  urinary  symptoms,  whether  pointing  to  the  kidney,  bladder,  or 
urethra  ;  the  results  of  thorough  examination  by  physical  and  other 
methods ;  aud  the  general  symptoms  present. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  those 
followed  in  the  treatment  of  other  hemorrhages.  The  most  valuable 
internal  astringents  in  hematuria  are  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  pyrogallic 
acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  acetate  of  lead,  hamamelis,  persalts  of  iron,  alum, 
or  full  doses  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  opium.  The  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  ergo  tin  may  be  serviceable.  The  local  use  of 
cold  is  also  highly  beneficial  in  suitable  cases,  in  the  form  of  ice  applied 
to  the  loins,  hypogastrium,  or  perineum,  or  of  cold  injections  into  the 
bladder.  Astringent  injections  are  permissible  in  some  forms  of  vesical 
haemorrhage.  Dry-cupping  over  the  lumbar  regions  is  frequently  very 
useful  when  the  blood  comes  from  the  kidneys  ;  and  occasionally  local 
removal  of  blood  by  leeching  or  cupping  is  desirable.  Pressure  can  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  urethral  hemorrhage,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter  or  sound.  After  the  occurrence  of  renal 
hematuria  it  is  important  to  watch  the  case  for  some  time,  as  coagula 
may  remain  in  the  tubules,  and  thus  set  up  serious  mischief. 

VI.  HEMOGLOBINURIA. — 
PAROXYSMAL  HEMOGLOBINURIA. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  urine  occasionally  coutains  more  or 
less  of  the  colouring  matter  and  albumins  of  the  blood,  but  few  or  no 
[corpuscles  or  fibrin,  and  to  this  condition  the  term  hcemoglobinuria  is  now 
applied  ;  it  was  formerly  called  haematinuria.  It  has  been  observed  in 
connection  with  septic  and  malignant  fevers;  occasionally  in  purpura 
oorrhagica  and  scurvy ;  in  poisoning  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  anhydride  ;  as  a  result  of  excessive  administration  of  chlorate 
of  potassium  or  pyrogallic  acid ;  and  as  a  distinct  affection,  named 
paroxysmal  or  intermittent  ha  nioglobinnria. 

Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  than 
females.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  young  adults,  but  has  been  met  with  from 
-  to  54  years  of  age.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  this  complaint 
results  from  exposure  to  cold  or  a  draught,  with  consequent  chill;  but 
it  lias  in  some  instances  been  attributed  to  injury  ovet  the  renal  region, 
or  to  prolonged  and  excessive  muscular  effort  or  strain.    The  affection 
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seems  to  have  some  serological  relation  with  malaria  more  especially; 
and  to  a  less  degree  with  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  Raynaud's  disease, 
In  exceptional  cases  hereditary  predisposition  has  been  observed,  it  j. 
said  that  once  the  disease  is  established,  paroxysms  of  hemoglobinuria 
may  arise  from  mental  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  there  is 
much  uncertainty.  The  blood  in  some  cases  shows  that  hemoglobin  is 
dissolved  in  the  serum,  which  presents  a  tint  varying  from  straw  to 
ruby-red  ;  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  paler  than  normal,  some  devoid 
of  contour,  others  altered  in  shape,  and  they  do  not  run  into  rouleaux 
In  others  the  serum  is  not  coloured,  and  only  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  white  corpuscles  is  observed.  Blood-flakes  have  also  been  noticed 
occasionally.  In  the  kidneys  a  form  of  "  hemoglobinuric  glomerulo- 
nephritis "  has  been  described,  which  may  eventually  pass  into  an 
interstitial  nephritis  in  chronic  cases,  but  these  changes  are  secondary, 
the  hemoglobin  being  eliminated  by  the  glomeruli,  and  setting  up 
irritation.  Fatty  changes  have  also  been  described  in  the  liver-cells  in 
some  instances.  Dr.  Ralfe  concludes  that  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria 
exists  under  two  forms  : — (1)  in  which  the  hemoglobin  is  simply  dis- 
solved out  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  dissolution,  in  each  attack,  taking 
place  chiefly  in  parts  exposed  to  cold  ;  (2)  a  more  severe  form,  in  which 
the  dissolution  is  general,  and  probably  attended  with  some  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  even  in  the  kidneys.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  attacks  are  due  to  some  nervous 
disturbance,  which  causes  vaso-motor  disorder,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
there  is  an  exaggerated  sensibility  of  the  reflex  nervous  system.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  peripheral  irritation  causes  ii-ritation  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  and  this  in  turn  causes  local  asphyxia  in  the  part  stimu- 
lated, under  which  condition  the  red  corpuscles  part  with  the  hemo- 
globin. Murri  holds  the  essence  of  the  disease  to  be  due  to  an  increased 
irritability  of  the  vaso-motor  reflex  centre,  and  the  formation,  owing  to 
disorder  of  the  blood-forming  organs,  of  corpuscles  unable  to  withstand 
the  influence  of  cold  or  of  carbonic  acid  (Ralfe).  The  paroxysms  have 
also  been  attributed  to  an  intense  congestion  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
of  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidneys,  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbance,  with 
consequent  escape  of  some  of  their  contents. 

Symptoms. — Intermittent  Ticemoglobinuria  comes  on  in  sudden  and 
usually  irregular  paroxysms,  varying  much  in  their  frequency  in  different 
cases,  only  occurring  during  the  day,  and  generally  lasting  from  three 
to  twelve  hours  ;  being  preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  chills  or  rigors, 
languor,  a  sense  of  weight  or  dull  pain  over  the  kidneys,  with  some 
degree  of  tenderness  over  the  renal  region,  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
severe  aching  pains  or  stiffness  in  the  legs,  occasionally  retraction  of 
the  testicles,  and  nausea  or  vomiting.  Amongst  other  initial  symptoms 
noticed  have  been  drowsiness,  immoderate  yawning  and  stretching  of 
the  limbs,  headache,  and  great  thirst.  The  attacks  are  usually  clearly 
traceable  to  exposure  to  cold,  and  may  come  on  during  such  exposure, 
but  it  may  be  very  slight.  The  symptoms  may.  however,  be  very 
severe,  there  being  a  marked  rigor,  the  patient  feeling  extremely  cold, 
presenting  pallor  or  duskiness,  and  the  pains  being  very  pronounced. 
Sometimes  urticaria  has  been  noticed  on  exposed  parts  of  the  skin. 
As  a  rule  there  is  no  pyrexia,  and  the  temperature  often  falls  below  the 
normal  at  first,  as  much  as  2°  or  3°.  The  urine  becomes  in  a  short  time 
very  dark,  resembling  porter  or  port  wine:  usually  turbid;  generally 
faintly  acid  ;  of  variable  specific  gravity;  and  highly  albuminous,  con- 
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Gaining  scrum-globulin  as  well  as  serum-albumin  ;  while  it  deposits  an 
abundant  chocolate-coloured,  grumous  sediment,  which  microscopically 
is  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  epithelium,  pigments,  granular  matter,  some- 
times mixed  with  rounded  reddish-yellow  drops  of  haemoglobin,  or  with 
h&matin  crystals,  and  often  with  a  few  dark  granular  and  pigmented 
or  hyaline  casts,  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid.  Some- 
times the  colouring  matter  is  not  deposited,  but  remains  in  solution. 
Spectroscopic  examination  shows  two  absorption  bands  between  the 
orange  and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum,  characteristic  of  the  presence 
of  oxy-hamioglobin ;  and  T)rs.  Forrest  and  Finlayson  of  Glasgow  have 
reported  cases  in  which  they  noticed  in  addition  "  a  third,  somewhat 
narrow,  absorption  band  about  the  middle  of  the  red  in  the  spectrum," 
which  they  regard  as  due  to  the  presence  of  meta-haernoglobin.  When 
the  urine  comes  to  present  its  abnormal  characters,  the  general  symp- 
toms rapidly  abate,  and  the  patient  feels  quite  well  in  a  few  hours. 
There  may  be  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  An  icteric  tint  of  the  skin 
is  common,  which  generally  becomes  more  marked  as  the  paroxysm 
passes  off.  In  the  intervals  the  urine  seems  to  be  quite  natural  usually  ; 
and  the  change  to  the  healthy  condition  may  be  equally  sudden  with  the 
onset  of  the  paroxysm,  but  it  is  generally  gradual.  If  the  paroxysms 
are  very  frequent,  the  urine  has  not  time  to  become  clear  in  the  intervals, 
hut  its  discoloration  is  less  marked.  Occasionally  a  trace  of  albumin 
remains  for  a  long  time.  The  urine  may  remain  dark  between  the 
paroxysms,  from  a  tendency  to  deposit  orange-brown  amorphous  urates. 
In  one  case  observed  by  Dr.  Kalfe  it  was  distinctly  chylous.  While 
generally  irregular,  the  paroxysms  sometimes  present  a  marked  period- 
icity. They  may  come  on  once  or  twice  a  day,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
or  less  frequently;  and  may  cease  altogether  in'  warm  weather.  If 
they  are  frequent,  the  patient  tends  to  become  weak  and  anaemic,  but 
there  may  be  no  marked  deterioration  of  the  general  health  even  in  pro- 
longed cases  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria. 

Treatment. — Full  doses  of  quinine  and  tincture  of  iron  have  been 
found  of  most  service  in  the  treatment  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria. 
Other  remedies  employed  are  arsenic,  gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  digitalis, 
ergot,  and  iodide  of  potassium  if  there  is  a  syphilitic  history.  The  diet 
should  be  light  and  easily  digestible,  chiefly  farinaceous.  The  patient 
should  wear  warm  clothing-,  with  flannel  next  the  skin ;  protect  the 
loins  and  feet  especially;  and  avoid  every  cause  of  cold.  During  the 
paroxysm  he  should  be  kept  warm  in  bed." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

UREMIA— OBSTRUCTIVE  SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

/r.tiology  and  Pathology. — Wrcemda  is  the  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
Symptoms  which  occur  as  the  result  of  grave  interference  with  the 
nnnary  functions.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  liable  to  arise 
may  be  stated  generally  as  follows: — 1.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys,  especially 
acute  or  chronic  Bright'fl  disease  :  or  nervous  and  vascular  derangement 
01  these  organs,  which  prevents  them  from  performing  their  excretory 
work-  satisfactorily.  2.  ObttrucHonof  both  ureters,  so  (hat  the  urine  which 
U  formed  cannot  escape  into  the  bladder;  or  obstruction  of  one  ureter  by 
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a  calculus,  when  the  opposite  kidney  has  been  excised  or  is  in  any  way 
disorganized,  though  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  symptoms  are  by- 
no-means  characteristic  in  these  cases.  3.  Retention  of  urine  in  the 
Madder  from  any  cause,  when  the  urcemic  state  is  supposed  to  be  pai'tly 
due  to  re-absorption  of  the  urinary  constituents. 

Most  authorities  regard  the  phenomena  of  uraemia  as  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood,  and  their  circulation 
through  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  Formerly  they  were 
attributed  to  non-excretion  of  urea,  or  to  the  decomposition  of  this 
substance,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
am  moncem  ia  (Frerichs),but  this  view  is  now  discarded  by  most  authorities. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  chief  toxic  agents  consist  of  materials 
resulting  from  imperfect  metabolism,  which  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  should  be  further  converted  into  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  then 
excreted.  Other  views  which  have  been  advanced  are  th at  the  symptoms 
are  due  to  an  increase  of  the  potash  salts  in  the  blood ;  or  to  the  forma- 
tion of  alkaline  ptomaines.  Another  theory  is  that  the  phenomena  of  an 
ura?mic  attack  depend  upon  oedema  of  the  brain,  brought  about  by 
increased  pressure  acting  on  diluted  and  watery  blood-serum  (Traube). 
Ealfe  is  of  opinion  that  uraemic  symptoms  are  due  to  a  "general 
condition  of  the  whole  system,"  there  being  a  general  accumulation  of 
the  excretory  products  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  he  lays  some 
stress  upon  retention  of  acid  in  the  system,  and  diminished  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  this  condition  reacting  on  the  tissues  already  overchargei 
with  the  products  of  arrested  metabolism.  The  variable  character 
of  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  suggests  that  there  may  be  different 
poisons  producing  this  condition,  and  this  idea  is  borne  out  by  researches 
indicating  that  the  several  constituents  of  the  urine  have  different  toxic 
effects. 

Symptoms. — Theclinicalphenomena  which  maybe  met  with  indicative 
of  uraemia  are  headache,  sometimes  fixed  behind  the  neck  or  at  the  back 
of  the  orbits,  or  a  sense  of  weight  and  pressure  over  the  forehead  or 
vertex ;  vertigo ;  intense  neuralgia,  especially  occipitocervical,  and 
visceral  neuroses  ;  increased  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
evidenced  by  muscular  twitchings,  or  fits  of  epileptiform  convulsions 
(wrcemic  convulsions  or  eclampsia),  in  the  latter  the  face  being  pale,  and 
the  pupils  dilated,  several  fits  sometimes  occurring  in  rapid  succession, 
with  more  or  less  stupor  in  the  intervals,  though  consciousness  is  often 
partially  restored  ;  cerebral  disturbance,  usually  in  the  direction  of 
drowsiness,  heaviness,  and  confusion  of  ideas,  culminating  in  stupor  or 
profound  coma,  delirium  being  much  less  common ;  disturbance  of 
vision,  in  the  way  of  dimness  of  sight  from  time  to  time,  or  actual 
temporary  blindness  (urcemic  amaurosis),  there  being  no  necessary 
organic  changes  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope;  deafness  in  rare 
instances  ;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  matters  discharged  containing  a 
quantity  of  ammonia,  which  maybe  perceptible  to  the  smell ;  occasionally 
an  urinous  or  ammoniacal  odour  of  the  breath  and  sweal  ;  and  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  paroxysmal  dyspnoea,  which  may  resemble  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  come  on  at  night,  or  in  rare  instances  is  attended  with 
stridulous  breathing,  simulating  laryngeal  or  tracheal  obstruction.  The 
exact  combination  of  symptoms  in  any  individual  case  varies  consider- 
ably, as  well  as  the  1  le  and  rapidity  of  their  onsei  and  progress. 

Oases  of  ursemia  have  been  divided  into  acute  and  chronic.  As  a  rule  the 
symptoms  come  on  gradually,  beginning  with  headache  and  vomiting. 
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Occasionally  ureemia  is  revealed  abruptly  by  an  apoplectiform  or 
epileptiform  attack:  by  sudden  blindness;  or  by_ severe  vomiting.  It 
i.>  alwavs  a  grave  condition,  but  recovery  ensues  in  a  good  number  oi 
oases,  especially  when  the  uraemia  is  associated  with  some  acute  or 
temporary  renal  affection. 

The  symptoms  in  cases  of  obstruct  ice  suppression  of  urine  present 
certain  'peculiarities,  and  in  marked  eases  are  strikingly  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  uraemia.  No  urine  may  be  passed,  or  only  small 
quantities  at  long  intervals,  the  excretion  being  clear,  watery,  of  very 
low  specific  gravity,  and  containing  an  extremely  minute  proportion  of 
area  or  other  solids:  there  is  no  albumin,  if  the  urine  is  free  from 
admixture  of  blood  or  pus.  At  first  there  are  no  obvious  symptoms. 
-  i.  however,  muscular  power  is  diminished,  although  appetite  maybe 
wood;  and  the  patient  becomes  sleepless.  In  five  or  six  days  muscular 
twitchihgs  or  jerkings  set  in,  affecting  the  arms,  legs,  or  trunk.  The 
pupils  are  contracted ;  respiration  is  slow,  panting,  and  laborious:  and 
there  is  meat  thirst,  with  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  Subse- 
quently  the  patient  becomes  indifferent,  drowsy,  and  restless,  but  neither 

ima  nor  convulsions  occur.  Death  follows  as  a  rule  in  from  nine  to 
eleven  days,  if  the  obstruction  is  not  removed. 

Diagnosis. — Certain  cases  of  uraemia  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  opium-poisoning.  The  diagnostic 
features  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  these  conditions  will  be  con- 
sidered  in  a  future  chapter  ;  and  at  present  I  would  only  draw  attention 
to  the  great  importance  of  testing  the  urine  in  all  cases  of  sudden  or 
unexplained  insensibility.  Cases  of  belladonna-poisoning  may  also 
simulate  uraemia.  The  possibility  of  headache  or  giddiness,  neuralgia, 
disturbances  of  sight  or  hearing,  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  or  dyspnoea  being 
due  to  this  cause,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Treatment. — Iu  the  urtemic  state  the  main  indications  are  to  remove 
any  cause  of  urinary  obstruction  or  retention,  if  possible  ;  to  use  measures 
for  promoting  excretion  of  urine,  provided  the  kidneys  five  capable  of 
performing  their  functions,  especially  free  dry-cupping,  or  the  application 
of  heat  and  moisture  over  the  loins ;  to  encourage  the  action  of  the  skin 
by  the  aid  of  warm,  vapour,  or  hot-air  baths  ;  to  act  freely  upon  the 
bowels  by  brisk   hydragogue   purgatives,  such    as   compound  jalap 
powder  or  elaterin  ;  and  to  treat  symptoms,  or  endeavour  to  antagonize 
i  he  poison  or  poisons  causing  the ursemic  phenomena.  Hydrate  of  chloral, 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  nitrite  of  amyl,  nitro-glycerine,  ammonia,  ether, 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine,  benzoate  of  sodium,  and  inhalation 
of  ozonic  ether  or  oxygen,  are  among  the  most  useful  agents  recom- 
mended for  counteracting  the  effects  of  uraemia  in  different  cases.  Vene- 
section is  often  employed,  and  may  be  of  the  greatest  service,  but  is  said 
not  to  be  admissible  should  there  be  advanced  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  I 
have  known  this  measure,  however,  bring  back  a  patient  from  a  state  of 
profound  ursemic  coma  associated  with  granular  kidneys.    On  the  other 
hai  d.  transfusion  of  blood  has  been  practised  in  some  cases  with  success. 
Sina  pisms  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  limbs.  Vomiting 
nui.-t  he  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  but  it  may  be  impossible  to 
Control  this  symptom.    It  is  not  advisable  to  check  diarrhoea.     For  a 
full  discussion  of  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  uraemia  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  "Bradshftwe  Lecture"  for  1S88,  by  Dr.  William 
Carter. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 
DIABETES. 

Two    distinct  complaints  are  included  under  this  term,  namely:  

1.  Diabetes  Mellitus,  in  which  an  excessive  quantity  of  urine  is  passed, 
generally  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  containing  more  or  less  grape- 
sugar.  2.  Diabetes  Insipidus,  in  which  there  is  also  an  abundant  flow  of 
urine,  but  it  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  does  not  contain  sugar.  The 
pathology  of  these  affections  is  by-no-means  settled,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  to  place  them,  but  in  the  present  edition  I  have 
thought  it  most  convenient  to  return  to  the  original  arrangement  in  this 
work,  and  to  discuss  them  in  relation  to  the  urinary  system. 

I.  DIABETES   MELLITUS— SACCHARINE   DIABETES — 

GLYCOSURIA. 

Pathology. — A  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  glycosuria  and  diabetes 
mellitus  must  be  founded  partly  upon  the  teaching  of  physiological  experi- 
ments and  researches,  partly  upon  clinical  and  post-mortem  observations, 
aud  upon  the  results  of  experimental  pathology.  It  is  quite  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  attempt  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  and  I  can  only  aim  at  giving  a  summary  of  the  main 
conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at,  attd  of  the  more  important  views 
which  are  held.  In  this  connection  special  attention  must  be  drawn  to 
the  valuable  researches  carried  on  by  Dr.  Pavy  for  so  many  years,  the 
results  of  which  he  lias  recently  given  to  the  profession  in  the  Croonian 
Lectures  for  1894,  and  in  his  work  on  "  The  Physiology  of  the  Carbo- 
hydrates." 

The  urine  is  generally  believed  to  be  perfectly  free  from  sugar  in  the 
normal  state.  Pavy,  however,  affirms  that  when  sufficiently  delicate 
tests  are  employed,  it  can  be  shown  that  healthy  urine  always  does 
contain  sugar  in  minute  quantity;  that  a  sufficiency  to  give  a  slight 
reaction  under  ordinary  testing  is  not  uncommon ;  and  that  sometimes 
as  much  as  5  to  S  parts  per  1,000  may  be  present  as  an  incidental 
occurrence.  Consequently,  he  maintains  that  there  is  no  abrupt  line  of 
demarcation,  or  distinction  of  an  absolute  kind,  between  the  urine  of 
health  and  that  of  diabetes;  and  that  the  difference,  as  regards  the 
urine,  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  The  chief  circumstances  under 
which  temporary  glycosuria  may  occur,  so  that  the  presence  of 
.sugar  can  be  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  tests,  are  after  taking  food 
containing  much  sugar  or  starch;  after  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form; in  poisoning  by  strychnine  or  curare  ;  in  various  conditions  which 
interfere  with  respiration,  such  as  during  paroxysms  of  asthma  or 

whooping-cough;    in  i  tection   with  certain   diseases  affecting  the 

nervous  system,  Eor  example,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  or  apoplexy  ;  and  as  (he 
result  of  injuries  affecting  this  system,  the  liver,  and  other  parts. 
Glycosuria  can  also  be  induced  experimentally  in  several  ways. 
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The  pathology  of  saccharine  diabetes  and  glycosuria  has  long  been 
folosely  associated  with  the  so-called  glycogenic  theory.  The  distinguished 
physiologist,  Claude  Bernard,  discovered  that  in  health  a  peculiar 
substance  is  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  stored  up,  derived  frflim 
ilit-  suirar  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  Irom  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  conveyed  by  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver.  This  substance  is 
of  an  amyloid  nature,  and  is  capable  of  being  readily  converted  into 
orape-sugar ;  it  has  received  various  names,  the  chief  being  glycogen, 
amyloid  substance,  zoam/jlm  (which  Pavy  thinks  is  most  appropriate), 
and  animal  or  hepatic  dextrine  or  starch.  Further,  a  peculiar  ferment  is 
supposed  to  l>e  present  in  the  blood,  which  has  the  power  of  converting 
the  glycogen  into  grape-sugar.  According  to  Bernard  and  his  followers, 
this  conversion  is  being  constantly  carried  on  in  the  liver  in  the  normal 
state,  the  sugar  being  thence  conveyed  by  the  hepatic  vein  into  the 
general  circulation,  and  gradually  undergoing  combustion  in  the  peri- 
pheral capillaries,  especially  in  those  of  the  muscles,  being  converted  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  contributing  to  force-production.  Some 

-ervers  maintain  that  the  muscles  also  form  glycogen,  and  that 
this  material  is  converted  into  sugar  in  these  structures,  as  well  as  in 
the  liver. 

With  reference  to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  iu  apparent 
health,  according  to  the  glycogenic  theory  this  represents  the  excess  of 
the  saccharine  element  which  is  not  destroyed  in  the  system,  whether 
in  consequence  of  excessive  ingestion,  or  of  undue  production  from 
glycogen,  and  which  is  therefore  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The 
supporters  of  this  view  hold  that  only  exceptionally,  and  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  does  the  urine  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
sugar  within  the  limits  of  health.  Pronounced  saccharine  diabetes, 
according  to  this  theory,  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  increased 
formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  from  glycogen,  iu  excess  of  what 
normally  takes  place ;  hence  it  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  is  excreted 
by  the  kidneys.  A  modification  of  this  view  is  that  there  is  diminished 
desl ruction  of  sugar  in  the  system,  either  with  or  without  excessive 
production. 

Dr.  Pavy's  views  are  entirely  opposed  to  those  just  indicated.  He 
maintains  that  when  carbo-hydrates  are  taken  into  the  system,  important 
changes  are  wrought  upon  them  by  the  agency  of  living  protoplasm, 
which  are,  in  the  main,  transmutation  into  glycogen  in  the  liver  chiefly, 
but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  application  to  the  production 
of  proteid,  by  the  incorporation  of  carbo-hydrate  with  nitrogenous 
matter,  which  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  workers  ;  and 
transformation  into  fat.  The  last  two  processes  take  place  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  intestinal  villi;  and  in  the  formation  of  fat  from  carbo- 
hydrates the  proteids  are  regarded  as  intermediary.  As  regards 
glycogen,  Pavy's  theory  is  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-assimilating  and  not 
a  "gar-forming  organ  ;  and  that  one  of  its  functions  is  to  detain  and 
appropriate  the  sugar  which  passes  through  it,  changing  it  into  a 
substance  which  can  be  afterwards  used  up  in  the  economy,  in  the  ways 
above  indicated,  and  preventing  it  from  passing  into  the  general  circu- 
lation as  sugar,  which  is  incapable  of  utilization.  He  denies  that  the 
glycogen  is  normally  converted  into  sugar;  and  affirms  that  when  sugar 
IS  present  in  the  blood  in  health,  this  is  mainly  either  the  excess  of  the 
ingested  sugar  which  has  not  been  appropriated  by  the  liver,  and  has 
thus  been  permitted  to  reach  the  general  circulation  ;  or  that  it  is 
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derived  From  an  unnatural  change  in  the  amyloid  substance,  which 
possesses  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  into  sugar  under  the  influence  of 
contact  with  bodies  of  the  nature  of  ferments.  As  already  stated 
Pavy  affirms  that  sugar  is  always  present  in  minute  quantity  in  the 
urine,  corresponding  to  the  amount  existing  in  the  blood;  and  he 
denies  that  it  represents  any  excess  over  what  is  destroyed,  or  that 
sugar  is  specially  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  but  merely  passes  through 
the  vessels  of  these  organs  by  a  process  of  diffusion,  as  it  does  through 
all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  thus  appears  in  the  urine. 

With  regard  to  diabetes,  Pavy's  theory  is  that  '•  the  disease  essentially 
consists  of  a  loss,  or  more  or  less  impairment,  of  the  power  which 
naturally  disposes  of  ingested  carbo-hydrate  matter,  and  prevent-  itsj 
reaching  the  circulation  in  the  form  of  free  sugar."  "  Through  the 
defective  power  existing  in  diabetes,  sugar  finds  its  -way  into  the  blood 
of  the  general  system,  and  in  proportion  as  it  does  so,  places  it  in  an 
unnatural  state,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  interfere  with  the  performance' 
of  nutritive  action,  and  of  the  process  of  life  generally  in  a  healthy 
manner."  The  deviation  from  the  natural  state  depends,  as  regards 
degree,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  impairment  of 
the  power  of  stoppage  (in  the  intestinal  villi  and  liver)  exists,  and,  in 
the  next,  upon  the  amount  of  carbo-hydrate  ingested.  Animal  as  well 
as  vegetable  food  contains  a  certain  amount  of  free  carbo-hydrates,  and 
this  in  part  accounts  for  the  passage  of  sugar  in  severe  cases,  even  on  a 
purely  animal  diet.  But  Pavy  further  maintains  that  sugar  may 
originate  from  proteid  cleavage,  which  normally  occurs  in  the  process  of 
digestion  ;  and  he  believes  that  it  is  thus  susceptible  of  being  derived 
from  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  are  wrongly  split  up  under  the 
influence  of  a  ferment.  This  is  what,  in  his  opinion,  happens  in  severe 
cases  of  diabetes,  in  addition  to  the  loss  or  impairment  of  the  power  of 
disposing  of  iugested  carbo-hydrates. 

The  relation  of  the  nervous  system  to  glycosuria  and  diabetes  is  now 
generally  acknowledged,  and  some  lesion  or  disorder  of  this  system  is 
looked  upon  as  an  important  factor,  or  as  the  primary  condition,  in 
many  cases.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  experimental  investiga- 
tions, as  well  as  by  clinical  observation,  and  the  results  of  post-mortem 
examinations.  In  exceptional  instances  there  is  gross  organic  disease, 
such  as  a  tumour  involving  the  medulla  or  pons,  or  pressing  upon  the 
sympathetic  trunk.  Dr.  Dickinson  has  described  peculiar  microscopical 
changes  in  various  parts  of  the  nerve-centres  in  cases  of  diabetes, 
especially  about  the  medulla  and  pons,  in  the  way  of  dilatation  of  the 
arteries,  followed  by  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements 
around  these  vessels,  leading  to  the  formation  of  excavations.  Others, 
however,  have  failed  to  find  these  changes  in  typical  instances,  or  have 
disputed  their  significance. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  production  of  glycosuria 
is  generally  believed  to  be  exercised  through  the  vessels  going  to  the 
liver,  paralysis  of  their  walls  being  induced,  with  consequent  dilatation  : 
but  some  physiologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  nerves  directly  affect  the 
amount  of  glycogen  Formed,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  conversion  into 
sugar.  With  regard  bo  the  effect  of  the  vascular  paralysis,  most 
authorities  consider  that  it  merely  leads  to  a  state  of  hyperemia  of  the 
liver,  in  consequence  of  which  a  more  intimate  and  speedy  contact  of 
the  glycogen  and  ferment  is  brought  about,  and  Schiff  believed  that  a 
special  ferment  was  developed  under  these  circumstances.    Pavy.  how- 
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ever,  maintains  from  his  observations  fcbatastateof  vaso-motor  paralysis 
of  the  vessels  of  the  eh ylo-poietic  viscera  is  induced,  which  permits  the 
blood  to  reach  the  liver  through  the  portal  vein  without  being  properly 
de-arterialized,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  oxygenated  blood  in  this  vein 
which  causes  the  glycosuria,  either  by  interfering  with  the  formation  of 
amyloid  substance,  and  thus  allowing  the  sugar  to  pass  through  the 
liver  unchanged,  or  by  facilitating  the  reconversion  of  the  amyloid 
substance  into  sugar.  Pavy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  some  kind  of 
textnral  change  iu  the  brain  stands  at  the  foundation  of  diabetes,  and 
considers  that  .this  disease  may  arise  in  either  of  two  ways,  namely, 
from  a  lesion  affecting  or  involving  a  loss  of  power  in  vaso-motor 
centres,  with  consequent  direct  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
vessels  :  or  a  lesion  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
leading  to  an  inhibitory  iufluence  being  exerted  upon  these  centres. 

Seegen  believes  that  there  is  a  normal  sugar-forming  function  of  the 
liver,  at  the  expense  of  albuminates  and  fats,  and  that  this  is  not  directly 
influenced  by  the  carbo-hydrates  of  the  food.  This  writer  has  applied  the 
term  hepatogenous  to  cases  of  diabetes  depending  upon  disturbances 
of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  and  regards  them  as  due  to 
inhibition  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  hepatic  cells  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  glycogen.  He  considers  that  they  only  include  the  milder- 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  that  in  the  grave  cases  the  glycogenic  function 
has  no  share,  but  that  the  "  whole  organism,  or  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able part  of  its  elements,  has  lost  the  faculty  of  destroying  the  sugar  of 
the  blood."  This  is  practically  the  view  held  by  several  other  writers 
in  relation  to  many  cases  of  diabetes.  Ebstein  affirms  that  carbonic' 
acid  naturally  inhibits  the  diastatic  ferments  in  their  action  upon 
glycogen  ;  hence,  if  carbonic  acid  is  abient,  glycogen  is  freely  con- 
verted into  sugar  all  over  the  body.  He  attributes  diabetes  to  a  fault  in 
the  protoplasm,  by  which  too  little  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 

Pancreatic  Diabetes. — The  experimental  investigations  of  VonMering 
and  Minkowski,  Vaughan  Harley,  and  others  have  shown  that  complete 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  pancreas  in  different  animals  is  followed 
by  all  the  phenomena  of  diabetes  in  a  severe  form  ;  and  diabetes  also 
occurs  after  complete  ligation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  con- 
nected with  this  organ.  Glycosuria  or  actual  diabetes  has,  moreover,  been 
found  associated  with  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  pancreas,  namely, 
acute  abscess,  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  chronic  cirrhosis,  atrophy,  fatty 
degeneration,  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  duct  by  calculi,  malignant 
disease,  and  pancreatic  cysts.  Hence  a  view  now  commonly  entertained 
is  that  many  diabetic  cases  met  with  in  practice  are  of  pancreatic  origin, 
Lepine  and  Barral,  with  whom  Vaughan  Harley  agrees,  believe  that  the 
disease  is  then  due  to  a  want  of  a  glycolytic  ferment,  which  normally 
is  being  continually  formed  by  the  pancreas,  and  poured  along  with  the 
lymph-stream  into  the  blood,  there  to  destroy  the  sugar  present.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  some  authorities  do  not  believe  in  the 
reality  of  pancreatic  diabetes,  and  affirm  that  the  disease  is  due,  when 
the  pancreas  is  affected,  to  implication  of  the  solar  and  cadiac  plexuses 
and  semilunar  ganglia,  or  to  other  causes.  The  late  Dr.  Tylden,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  jVIedico-Chirurgical  Society  in  January, 
1892,  maintained  that  in  the  experimental  investigations  mentioned  the 
glycosuria  was  the  result  of  some  lesion  incidental  to  the  operation  for 
removal  of  the  pancreas  ;  and  that  there  is  no  relation  between  diabetes 
niellitus  and  a  cirrhotic  pancreas.     As  regards  the  grave  general 
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symptoms  supposed  to  be  associated  with  pancreatic  diabetes,  Vaugh.au 
Harley  attributes  them  to  "  non-assimilation,  consequent  upon  a  form  of 
auto-intoxication  arising  from  the  substances  normally  secreted  by  the 
pancreas  being  ret  ained  in  the  organism,  and  there  forming  leu comaines, 
whose  toxic  effects  lead  to  tissue-waste  and  muscular  weakness." 

iEtiology. — Exciting  causes. — The  exciting  causes  of  diabetes  in  in- 
dividual cases  are  usually  by-no-means  evident.  Among  those  to  which 
the  disease  has  been  mainly  attributed  are  exposure  to  wet  and  cold; 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated  ;  excessive  consumption  of 
alcohol,  sugar,  and  starchy  substances,  especially  if  associated  with 
sedentary  habits,  which  it  is  believed  may  be  the  actual  and  sole  cause 
of  diabetes  in  some  instances  ;  powerful  emotioual  disturbance,  or  exces- 
sive mental  work  ;  injuries  to  the  head,  spine,  and  various  other  parts; 
or  general  concussion  of  the  body  ;  and  organic  diseases  affecting  certain 
parts  of  the  nerve-centres  or  the  sympathetic  trunk.  In  some  cases  the 
disease  seems  to  have  followed  the  prolonged  action  of  depressing  mental 
causes,  combined  with  influences  which  tend  to  impair  the  health,  as, 
for  instance,  grief  and  anxiety  connected  with  long-continued  watching 
over  the  sick ;  or  worry  and  close  confinement  in  business.  Occasionally 
diabetes  has  appeared  to  be  a  seqnel  of  some  acute  febrile  disease  or 
of  malarial  fever ;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  associated  with  gout, 
rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Predisposing  causes. — As  regards  predisposing  causes,  saccharine 
diabetes  is  most  common  in  adults,  from  25  to  65  years  of  age,  especially 
during  the  period  of  development  and  activity  of  the  sexual  functions; 
in  males,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1,  after  the  period  of  puberty ;  in  fair 
individuals ;  in  persons  residing  in  cities  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  and  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes.  In  some  instances  there  is 
a  decided  hereditary  predisposition;  or  the  disease  tends  to  run  in 
families.  Diabetes  is  said  to  be  particularly  prevalent  in  certain 
countries,  as  India,  Ceylon,  and  Italy  ;  and  Jews  seem  to  be  very  liable 
to  the  complaint.  It  prevails  more  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western 
counties  of  England. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  morbid  appearances  peculiar 
to  saccharine  diabetes.    The  conditions  which  may  be  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  nervous  system  have  been  already  referred  to.  Peri- 
pheral neuritis  sometimes  occurs  as  a  secondary  chauge.  Most  authorities 
deny  that  there  is  any  special  morbid' condition  of  the  liver,  though 
some  observers  have  described  peculiar  changes  in  its  general  or  micro- 
scopical characters;  it  is  said  to  contain  less  glycogen _ than  a  healthy 
liver.    The  pancreas  may  present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  one 
or  other  of  the  lesions  'already  mentioned.     The  kidneys  are  often 
diseased,  but  this  is  a  secondary  result  of  the  diabetes,  the  most  frequent 
morbid  state  being  some  form  of  Bright's  disease.  Various  microscopical 
changes  have  been  described  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes.  The 
bladder  is  often  hypertrophied.    The  lungs  are  also  frequently  affected, 
the  lesion  being  usually  of  a  phthisical  nature;  but  occasionally  acute 
pneumonia  of  a  low  type,  or  gangrene  supervenes.    In  cases  dying  from 
diabetic  coma  the  lungs  are  congested  and  (edematous.      The  heart  is 
generally  small,  and  wanting  in  tone.     There  is  a  tendency  to  serous 
inflammations  of  a  low  character ;  and  also  to  inflammation  of  othej 
structures,  ending  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  The  stomach  is  generally 
dilated,  while  its  mucous  coat   is  thickened  and  softened,  and  us 
muscular  coat  sometimes  hypertrophied.    In  some  cases  of  diabetes  the 
blood  has  been  found  black  and  tarry  ;  in  others  pink  and  creamy. 
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Symptoms. — Clinically  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  differ  remarkably 
in  their  severity,  one  class  presenting  bnt  slight  symptoms;  another 
group  being  accompanied  with  marked  local  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ances. In  a  typical  example  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  may  be 
Arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Urinary  organs  and  urine. — Micturition  becomes  more  and  more 
frequent ;  and  the  urine  is  increased  in  quantity.  This  fluid  is  also 
irritating  in  quality,  and  hence  often  causes  in  the  male  a  sense  of  heat 
or  burning  along  the  urethra,  or  sets  up  slight  inflammation,  excoriation, 

ven  ulceration  about  its  orifice  ;  while  in  the  female  the  vagina  and 
vulva  are  frequently  much  irritated,  and  maybe  the  seat  of  troublesome 
itching,  or  of  erythema  or  eczema.  These  conditions  may  induce  the 
habit  of  masturbation.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  often  felt  over 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  but  these  sensations  are  probably  mus- 
cular. The  quantity  of  urine  may  amount  to  8,  12,  20,  or  even  30  pints 
in  the  21  hours.  It  is  usually  very  pale,  clear  or  glistening,  and  watery, 
the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  ;  jiossesses  a  sweet  taste,  and 
occasionally  a  sweetish  odour ;  has  a  high  specific  gravity  as  a  rule,  this 
being  generally  from  1030  to  1040,  but  it  may  range  from  1015  to  1060 
•or  more ;  ferments  rapidly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  with  the  formation 
of  torulse,  at  the  same  time  becoming  opalescent  or  depositing  a  sedi- 
ment ;  while  it  yields  more  or  less  sugar  to  the  usual  tests.  (See 
Exam  ination*  of  Urine.)  Flies  are  sometimes  attracted  to  diabetic  urine 
in  large  numbers  ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  is  large,  it  may 
become  deposited  on  the  clothing.  Many  different  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  proportion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  present  in  this  kind  of 
urine ;  probably  these  constituents  are  as  a  rule  absolutely  increased,  but 
relatively  to  the  water  they  are  diminished.  The  quantity  of  water  is 
generally  about  equal  to  that  taken  in  the  system.  The  amount  of 
sugar  discharged  is  greater  after  food  has  been  taken,  especially  after 
such  articles  as  contain  much  sugar  or  starch,  being  considerably  less 
when  the  diet  is  restricted  to  animal  food.  In  any  pyrexial  condition  it 
becomes  greatly  diminished,  or  may  even  disappear  altogether.  Its 
quantity  is  also  influenced  by  various  other  circumstances.  The  pro- 
portion of  sugar  usually  present  ranges  from  8  to  12  per  cent.,  and  from 
15  to  25  ounces  are  discharged  daily  on  the  average  ;  but  the  quantity 
may  vary  from  less  than  an  ounce  to  two  pounds  or  more.  The  urine 
may  contain  albumin,  or  occasionally  a  little  blood;  it  also  yields  fat 
sometimes,  or  resembles  chylous  urine  in  its  characters. 

2.  Digestive  organs. — A  very  frequent,  though  not  invariable 
symptom  of  diabetes  is  insatiable  thirst,  attended  with  a  dry,  parched, 
or  clammy  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  due  to  the  presence  of 
abundant  sugar  in  the  blood,  which  creates  a  demand  for  much  liquid. 
In  many  cases  also  there  is  excessive  appetite,  which  may  be  voracious, 
bnt.  disinclination  for  food  is  not  uncommonly  observed.  The  tongue 
generally  presents  a  peculiar  irritable,  red,  clean,  raw,  cracked,  or 

beefy1  appearance,  being  also  diy ;  it  may,  however,  be  moist  and 
Coated.  Sponginess  of  the  gums,  with  a  tendency  to  bleeding,  and 
rapid  destruction  of  the  teeth,  are  frequently  noticed.  The  saliva  con- 
rams  .-. 1 1 <_<-,') i-,  and  is  said  to  be  very  acid  sometimes,  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  this  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  The  patient  is  often  conscious  of 
ft  Sweet  taste.  The  breath  has  in  some  cases  a  distinctly  sweet  or  ale- 
Kke  odour;  in  most  cases  which  end  fatally  with  nervous  symptoms  it 
yields  a  smell  resembling  that  of  stale  vinegar  or  stale  beer  (Foster). 
Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  of  common  occurrence,  such  as  epigastric  f  ul- 
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pew  or  a  sense  of  sinking,  flatulence,  heartburn,  and  gaseous  n,  ■* 
eructations  ;  but  the  digestion  may  be  excellent.    As  a  Se  the  K 
are  constxpated,  with  pale,  dry,  and  spongy  stools  bSftS^fi 

3   General  symptoms-  -The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  in  many  bat™ 
strikingly    characteristic  of  diabetes,  the  prominent   f«    n,      i  " 
emaciation,  often  extreme,  involving no!  11/?      ;  bein« 
muscles  which  feel  flabby  and  soft;  a  petliar T*£^t£?  £ 
ditionoftheslnn;  and  a  distressed,  worn,  and  suffering  exm     i,  r 
countenance.    The  patient  feels  very  weak  and  languid  "i s  of  e  n  ch K 
and  is  indisposed  for  any  bodily  or  mental  effort,  at  the  same  time  co^ 
plaining  of  pains  and  soreness  or  aching  in  the  limbs    an    the  sen 
ions  are  sometimes  very  prominent.    Slight  oedema  of  tC  i  " 
frequently  observed;    and  occasionally   d£p*H^*  0^ legS  A 
Sometimes  the  temperature  is  markedly  rednce/S  •  parH 
condition  it  does  not  become  i^^l^  ^^^^T^1 
wise  be.   Sexual  inclination  and  ^^^^Z^^.  °*H 
orlost  .The  mental  condition  Ld  disposition  I "on Tl  l^Zull 
altered  in  established  cases  of  diabetes,  as  evidenced  bv f»LZ  * 
mental  vigour;    disposition  to  lassitude  or  S«s     W    !  ° 
spirits;  petulance  and  irritability;  or  decline  in  firSnesI'  o  ™ctet 

be  detected  m  the  various  secretions  g 

4.  GomplicaUons -Most  of  the  complications  of  diabetes  have  been 
already  alluded  to  m  the  account  of  its  morbid  anatomy   the  most 

pulmonary  phthisis.    1  his  is  usually  very  rapid  in  its  pro°ress  both 
bangs  being  affected   and  the  disease  spreading  from  ap£    o  base 
Ultimate  y  tubercle  bacilli  have   been  found  in  the  sou  am     Urn  r 
h     head  may  also  be  mentioned  the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of" 
bods     and  carbuncles;    chronic    skin-affections,    such    as  eczema 
psoriasis   or  lichen,  and  exceptionally  a  form  o    xanthoma-  I  aduai 
Sn^tKST  T ^°P^  «f  the  optic  nerve  ;  retTitis- 
and i        +V    ^  tS  d,SeaSe'  Witi  wMte  sP°ts  and  hemorrhages: 
bu  ed  to he  1  11% ^  alm°St  alWa7S  °f  the  S0ft  kincl>  ami  attri! 
the  lens     Pp,°  1      i™  °f  ^  Which'     is  Said>  has  ^en  detected  in 
^S^r^??^*1818  M  imPortant  condition  in  connection 
with  diabetes,  of  winch  I  have  met  with  marked  examples  Cerebral 
hemorrhage  may  pccur  as  an  accidental  complication 
of  dSSSfi  Course-  and  Terminations.-The  precise  clinical  history 
exact  corn?/  /•  m  dlfterent  Cases'  as  re^^ds        "tensity  and 

th, JnZ blnat*0?°f  the  symptoms  just  described,  and  the  rapidity  of 
chromed  th!  dlS6aSe-  0rd"a^7  the  complaint  is  essentially 
-X,lW     /SJmP    "S  fth"S'   in   vei->'  Odiously,  and  becoming 

Efp  Jffi  tl  PJ°gr?SSVVe -V  ™e-  rt  haPPen  fcha<  f01'  consider 
adve»t  of  diabetes  is  only  indicated  by  slight  general 
symp  oms,  suH,  as  debility,  languor,  and  some  loss  of  flesh  ;  while  there 
cn,™ W  n ,lassof  d'a^t>"c  patients  who  are  well-nourished  or  even 
,  hi  a\  °^f.^ally  the  disease  runs  an  acute  course;  in  other 
instances  it  exhibits  remissions  from  time  to  lime;  and  it  may  he  often 
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materially  influenced  in  its  progress  by  treatment  in  some  cases  a  cure 
K  effected     Dnjardin-Beaumetz  has  divided  diabetics  into  three 
n-  -u-conliu- to  the  results  of  repeated  examination  of  the  urine, 
f  inu  lv.  <//'//' i  Moderate,  and  It  is  frequently  observed  that  the 

Ctoms  are  more  intense  at  the  early  stage  than  subsequently.  Most 
Ssei  ultimately  prove  fatal,  and  towards  the  close  the  phenomena  often 
•i  ,n>-e  considerably  in  their  characters,  the  urine  and  sugar  diminishing 
inommtitv;  albuminuria  setting  in;  there  being  complete  disgust  for 
food  or  persistent  vomiting;  and  hectic  or  colliquative  diarrhoea 
LneWening.  The  fatal  result  usually  arises  either  from  gradual  ex- 
laustion  •  from  blood-poisoning,  leading  to  collapse  or  stupor  ending  in 
complete'  coma,  or  occasionally  to  delirium  or  convulsions  ;  or  from 
complications.    Now  and  then  death  takes  place  quite  suddenly,  or  with 

^l5fo&2£  oom*  is  said  to  be  preceded  by  epigastric  pain,  obstinate 
constipation,  panting  respiration  (air-hunger),  and  restless  delirium; 
absence   of   the   knee-jerk   has   also    been   stated   to   indicate  its 
approach.    The  pathological  cause  of  this  condition  is  a  matter  of 
dispute     It  has  been  attributed  to  uraemia;  to  some  affection  ot  the 
nervous  or  respiratory  system;  to  thickening  of  the  blood  so  that  it 
cannot  circulate  ;  to  lipfflmia— fatty  or  milky  blood,  and  fat  emboli  in 
the  brain  •  and  to  the  chemical  transformation  of  sugar  within  the  body, 
leading  to  the  production  of  poisonous  compounds.    Sir  falter  Foster 
and  Kussmaul  think  that  acetonemia  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  comatose 
condition.    Foster  is  of  opinion  that  all  patients  who  are  seriously 
diabetic  have  probably  a  small  quantity  of  acetone  formed  m  their 
economy,  and  under  certain  circumstances  this  rapidly  undergoes  great 
increase,  and  gives  rise  to  the  acute  symptoms  which  lead  to  sudden 
death     He  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  alcohol  is  also  formed  m  the 
tern     Diabetic  coma  has  again  been  attributed  to  the  accumulation 
of  certain  acids  in  the  system—"  acid-intoxication ; "  and  Dr.  Ralfe 
concludes  that  the  main   cause  of  this   condition  depends   on  de- 
alkalization  of  the  blood,  either  by  the  excessive  formation  ot  acid 
within  the  body,  or  arrested  elimination.    According  to  the  researches 
of  Stadelmann  and  others  the  toxic  agent  is  /3— oxybutyric  acid.  In 
one  case  terminating  fatally  by  diabetic  coma  which  came  under  my 
notice,  the  result  was  clearly  traceable  to   suddenly  cutting  oft  the 
supply  of  drinking  water;  in  other  cases  it  has  been  attributed  to 
fatigue,  excitement,  fright,  or  a  sudden  change  from  anti-diabetic  to 
ordinary  diet  or  vice  versa. 

Diagnosis.— When  diabetes  is  well-established,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  disease.    The  urinary  symptoms  and 
Characters  of  the  urine  ;  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  the  creneral  condition  are  highly  characteristic.    The  rule  of  always 
examining  the  urine  carefully  when  the  health  is  persistently  out  of  order, 
and  especially  if  there  are  the  slightest  symptoms  suggestive  of  this 
complaint,  will  often  lead  to  a  diagnosis  at  an  early  period.    It  a  patient 
<  -,rnplains  of  languor  and  debility,  or  of  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  is  losing 
flesh  without  any  obvious  cause ;  if  much  irritation  is  experienced  about 
the  external  genital  organs,  or   if   these   parts  are    affected  with 
erythema  or  eczema;  or  If  a  child,  or  even  an  older  person  is  detected 
masturbating,  diabetes  should  always  be  borne  m  mind.    Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  mistake  temporary  glycosuria  for  diabetes.     I  ho 
sugar  must  be  in  some  quantity,  persistent,  and  attended  with  polyuria. 
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comatose  condition  being  £  t° Self  f    ^  P088^  of  a 

case  of  unconsciousness  of  thichtWnta  "  ^  ^  b  mind  '»  a^ 
characters  of  diabetic  coml,  t£  smell  of +  *  "f  ^v,^  ,  Tie  Pecuh'ar 
of  the  urine  ought  to  clear  up  v  S  tf  •  i?*?'  and  examination 
circumstances.  1      }  obscunty  111  the  diagnosis  under  such 

p4Sn1Sf7a^^^  -ions  disease,  a  ,arge 

to  be  about  from  one  to  thre "years    Tn  ™  du™tira  is  "tated 

improvement  may  be  effected  bv L  ?3"  *nstance8>  however,  much 
longed  for  many  yeTrs  and  n  S  P1'"  '  treatlpe^  We  being  pro- 
about.  The  chie/cTcumst7nces  X  ,T  ^T*7  ^  be  b™W 
the  prospect  being-  worse  in  vonnJ  S, nfl™tbe  Prognosis  are  age, 
condition  of  the  patient  tl  e  ^     g  m  °'d  Persons  >  the  genera 

individuals;  fffi^i1^  imich  les«  prions  if,  stout 
passed  ;  the'severitv  of  1  e  geTral ^B^rS**  °f  ^  a,,d  nrine 
of  complications,  and  their  nature  -  ffZ,/-  Pr/SeDCe  or  absenc& 
case;  and  the  results  of  e2l  ' «f  n  T  ^  PTO^ess  of  the 
and  intelligently  carried  ou  t  f        as  whether  this  is  properly 

diabetes  should L  pTrtmukriy"  cauWd  »o         Pei'S°n  8nffa™»  fro^ 

■treatment.— Cases  of  diabetes  must  necessarilv  Mll  ^         .  ■>• 
sitym  their  manao-emenf  nr,rl  „  necessaniy  call  for  much  diver- 

be  prepared  to  pi  th  £S£ SSV^  ^  ^  mUst 
that  much  of  the  success  of 

of  diaSes?^  ^  the  treatment 

or  to  restrict  within  proper  Kmit*  +i        J  f  nve  *°P™hibit, 

contain  sugar  or  stSTo^  t'  f\co*s™&™  of  such  articles  as 
albuminates  and  fat T £  arSe/    *W 5  t0  r6plaCe  them  V 

avoided  include ordinary  bLf or  ^  to  h° 

vegetables  and  fr„ifB  7  +  ?0U1 ;  Bneair  m  auJ  form;  Honey 

pe5^^SSt'tSSn?ffni-dl  ^ °r  SUgar'  Dame1^  Potatoes 

starch,  such  as  Bt™4™£*  P  '  etc-'.llce;  Prepared  varieties  of 
shell-fish    and the  soft       f  g°*  ma<™'  tepioca,  and  vermicelli; 

if  they  n    •  'e  w-  i  fi'  Patedefoiegras,  and  such  articles  may  be  permitted 

and  biscuits  soTa thread S#  °rblscmts'  §'luten  bread,  almond  rusks 
until  they  a.'-cMHoron'll  T*S'  ?rveiTthin  slices  of  bread  toasted 

cream,  better  Z?SWMd  °r  f  m°S*  h^-t°™fi°d  W.  Eggs, 
are  admissible    also  J ?      Vi  S°UpS'  b  anc-manges,  custards,  and  jellies 
amissible,  also  vegetables  containing  little  or  no  sugar  or  starch 
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-uoh  as  green  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts  green  lettuce,  cress,  mustard, 
,  ^cumber,  and  celery.    Some  physicians  allow  small  quantities 

0  French  beana,  asparagus,  onions,  and  leeks;  as  well  as  a  moderate 
uiunt  of  fresh  acidulous  fruit,  as  gooseberries,  currants,  or  apples^ 

Saccharin  is  now  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  m  cases  of 
diabetes,  but  it  does  not  always  agree  with  the  stomach. 

The  question  of  drink  is  one  of  much  moment.  Milk  is  theoretically 
rontra-indicated  in  diabetes,  because  it  contains  a  quantity  ot  sugar,  but 
it  has  been  found  in  some  instances  that  when  given  m  moderate 
naantities  this  article  of  diet  is  not  injurious,  and  may  even  prove 

1  icrhlv  benetieial.    Therefore  it  is  allowable  to  try  the  effects  ot  a  regu- 
lated amount  of  milk  in  any  individual  case,  being  guided  accordingly  as 
to  its  subsequent  administration.    The  milk  may  be  mixed  with  lime- 
water  or  soda-water.  Cream  may  be  given  m  abundance,  if  it  agrees  with 
the  patient     Dr.  Scott  Donkin  has  advocated  the  treatment  of  diabetes 
entirely  by  skimmed  milk,  given  in  quantities  of  from  six  to  eight  or 
even  twelve  pints  daily,  and  continued  for  several  weeks  if  necessary, 
no  other  food  or  medicine  being  allowed.    My  experience  of  tins  treat- 
ment is  anvthing  but  favourable  in  cases  of  confirmed  diabetes  but  I 
have  found  much  benefit  result  from  giving  a  considerable  quantity  of 
skimmed  milk  daily,  as  much  as  three  or  four  pints,  along  with  other  food. 
It  mio-ht,  perhaps,  be  suitable  for  fat  .gouty,  and  over-fed  glycosurias. 
Dr  Lauder  Brnnton  has  recommended  the  use  of  butter-milk  Koumiss 
is  of  service  in  some  cases.    The  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  against 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
diabetes     A  small  quantity  is  frequently  serviceable,  those  forms  ot 
stimulant  being  employed  which  are  most  free  from  sugar,  namely,  dry 
sherrv  bitter  ale.  brandy  or  whisky  well-diluted,  claret,  and  burgundy. 
Tea  and  coffee  without  sugar  may  be  allowed  ;  and  also  cocoa  made 
from  the  nibs,  provided  it  agrees.    It  is  not  desirable  to  restrict  the 
quantity  of  liquid  too  much,  but  it  must  be  moderated  so  far  as  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  will  permit.    Most  injurious  is  it  to  cut  oft  the 
supplv  of  liquid  suddenly,  and  I  have  known   a  rapidly  fatal  issue 
result  from  this  cause.    Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  ice  or  iced  water ;  by 
acid  drinks,  of  which  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  has  been  much 
recommended  ;  or  by  a  weak  solution  of  cream  of  tartar.    Prout  affirmed 
that  tepid  liquids  relieve  thirst  better  than  cold.    The  Bristol  Hotwells, 
f  arlsbad.  Vichy,  Vals,  Bourboule,  Neuenahr,  Contrexeville.  and  Bethesda 
waters  have  been  much  advocated  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  and  are 
severally  useful  in  suitable  cases. 

It  is  highly  important  to  attend  to  the  following  points  m  regulating 
the  diet  in  diabetes  :— 1.  The  change  should  be  brought  about  gradually 
and  not  suddenly.  2.  Frequent  variations  in  the  food  should  be  made 
amongst  those  articles  which  are  permissible.  3.  In  many  cases  it  is 
Decefl&ary  to  watch  carefully  that  the  regimen  laid  down  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  especially  during  the  early  period  of  treatment,  and  m 
dealing  with  ignorant  patients.  4.  Every  individual  case  must  be 
Studied  for  itself,  and  the  advisability  of  persevering  with  the  restricted 
diet  or  not  judged  by  the  results.  In  some  instances,  where  there  is 
much  loathing  for  food,  a  little  ordinary  bread  is  often  of  great  service  ; 
indeed,  some  eminent  authorities  always  allow  a  small  quantity  or  a 
little  potato  rneal.  Again,  if  a  fair  trial  of  the  recognized  diet  does  not 
seem  to  lead  to  any  improvement,  or  if  the  general  condition  is  becoming 
worse,  as  may  especially  happen  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  it 
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The  paS  shSt  SMA^  /^f^  »  diabetes, 
and  should  have  two  or  tSe  wim  baS  *  °  o^her  warm  material; 
^rkisn  bath,  or  a  vapa^tHSo^  ^T"^  7th iM  °CCasioaai 
of  air-douches  over  the  ceSl  «K    J  ?     douche-    The  Me 

specially  recommended  in  diabetes  SEE*  7  ^M  bls  also  been 
sea-side,  witb  seabathing,  t  teful  in   S  °f  ^  to  ""• 

-urse  of  treatment  at  cJ^tl^^^  ?  - 
Regular  and  sustained  active  exercise  KJSSS  ^ 
service;  and  gymnastic  exercises  have  beeTS™ ?p  •  ^ 
Massage  may  also  be  beneficial  advocated  ,n  some  cases. 

diabetes,  especially  I  n  Tm  ting  t^JZ  jT™  ^ 
charged.  The  principal  of  tlLI  i  T  °  me  aild  suSar  d'*- 
increasing  doses^Wr  "  dailv 1°^  ^  in  ^adual]^ 
gr.  iij;  morphine  belladonna ;  iiLin?  wS^teT  °f  *T  ^  t  *° 
pepamj  rennet;  arsenic,  in  the  form ^  ofiowTer's section  °*W  .sf  tsj 
sodium,  arsenite  of  bromine,  or  arsenicaS ^i+T S0™n'  hamate  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  cases  LTn  ?  hthia-wa  er;  iodine  or 
bromide  of  potassium  ;.  conTne  cZ  ab  j  inrL,  T  !•  SJP  ^  °^'la 
sodium  ;    glycerine  •   auini™ '    *      r        5  ;  lautlC  ac"[  or  lactate  of 

ganate  of  potassium-  peroxide  of  h wl  '  61 '  valei'ian  J  permau- 
inhalation  of  0x™en-  and?™ Ll  „  S g^  '  °W"ated  water  or 
through  their  influence  unon^p  "    These  are  suPP°sed  to  act 

decomposition  anj  combSSo^  JT™  'T^  hj  P™mot-g  tbe 
combus^substanceTit £e  ^  &  ^ 

and  its  alkaloids  are  of  most  l,hL'  ■    +  n°US  0tller  wa^-  Opium 

Mitchell  Bruce  L  crpif  P,ll     f  *  ^  maJont7  of  diabetic  cases  Dr. 

others  preS'^^^S^^fSS  5°^  ^  bmeficial  = 
tion  of  sugar  was  neater  whT^+L  i  the  effect  uPon  the  exci'e" 
than  injected  luLutaneouTlv  p  iJT Phme  taken  by  the  stomach 
tole™te3<me^StiSTlSter.  th  ^  n°tlCe?thafc  different  patients 

experience  A  com  bin n  t  i  m  f  °  an°th?1'  aud  SUch  Las  also  been  my 
useful  in  some  T        °fn.°P^m  ^belladonna  has  been  found 

the  vagus  nerve  haS  bee  appllCatj°?  of  J**  continuous  current  along 
cases  of "ZJrt  mi ere  ^'"1    (  V"'  *  In  the  treata^t  of 

secretion,  and  pancreatic  extrapfR  ?      !  *°  stimulate  the 

-thing  positive  ^rsrssat  ti^r™ but  at  present 

be^S^dSSK  0fteD  ('allS  f°r  atte"ti0"  in  diabetes,  this 
".o-nns    in       '  directed  to  symptoms  connected  with  (he  digestive 

various  complicat  17  7Ti°  deeples«mesa  and  restlessness;  and  to  the 
,„.;„«.;„]  "    '  TJ  ese  cond.tions  must  be  managed  on  ordinary 

ffiVrtryfeeT^J  ^  ""'  J°n"  "f  ^ncture  ?f  perchloride^ 
liver  oi      '  is         .    J    •°ther  '"""^  are  ?ften  of  muclj  <»«£ice.  Cod- 
1  ^cations  ma3  call  for  censurable  modifications  in  (he  toeatmentof 
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Lses  of  diabetes.  For  diabetic  coma  the  chief  measures  which  have  been 
advocated  are  transfusion;  inhalation  of  oxygen;  the  administration  of 
'  '  zymotics,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  or  its  salts,  or  thymol ; 
free  action  upon  the  bowels  ;  the  use  of  repeated  vapour-baths  ;  the 
Administration  of  alkalies  and  stimulants  by  enemata;  and  intravenous- 
injection  of  a  saline  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

n.  DIABETES  INSIPIDUS -POLYURIA— POLYDIPSIA. 

Pathology  and  JEtiology. — The  aetiology  of  diabetes  insipidus  is 
very  obscure,  but  the  complaint  seems  to  be  allied  to  diabetes  mellitus. 
The  probable  immediate  cause  of  the  excessive  flow  of  urine,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  complaint,  consists  in  dilatation 
of  the  renal  vessels,  due  to  paralysis  of  their  muscular  coat,  resulting 
from  deranged  innervation.  The  condition  can  be  induced  experi- 
mentally by  irritating  a  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  imme- 
diately above  the  auditory  nuclei  ;  by  section  of  the  great  splanchnic 
nerve  ;  by  section  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  in  the  chest  above  the  origin 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves  ;  and  by  section  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  elec- 
trization of  its  peripheral  end.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  injury  of 
the  nervous  centres,  especially  resulting  from  blows  inflicted  on  the 
front  of  the  skull,  by  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  was  injured ; 
to  injuries  affecting  the  sympathetic  trunk  ;  to  organic  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  cord,  such  as  grey  degeneration  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  meningitis,  and  growths  in  the  brain ;  to  pressure  upon  the 
splanchnic  nerves,  the  solar  plexus,  or  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  by 
tumours  or  aneurisms;  to  depressing  emotions;  and  to  hysteria, 
neuralgia,  and  other  nervous  disorders.  The  lesions  in  the  brain  have 
nearly  always  been  found  in  the  cerebello-medullary  region.  Among 
other  alleged  causes  of  polyuria  should  be  mentioned  exposure  to  cold  ; 
drinking  °cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated;  abuse  of  alcoholic 
stimulants;  violent  effort  and  muscular  strain;  and  previous  febrile  or 
inflammatory  attacks.  The  complaint  is  much  more  common  in  children 
than  adults.  It  is  occasionally  hereditary ;  or  diabetes  mellitus  may 
have  existed  in  the  parent. 

Symptoms. — Diabetes  insipidus  is  characterized  by  great  thirst ;  with 
an  increased  flow  of  urine,  which  is  watery  and  usually  of  low  specific 
gravity,  but  does  not  contain  any  sugar  or  other  abnormal  ingredient. 
The  quantity  of  urine  discharged  may  be  enormous,  sometimes  exceed- 
considerably  the  amount  of  fluid  taken  into  the  system  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  solids  discharged  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  normal, 
excessive,  or  below  par.  Usually  they  are  in  excess,  especially  the  urea, 
and  occasionally  azoturia  is  present.  Frequent  micturition  is  generally 
a  prominent  symptom.  Patients  suffering  from  diabetes  insipidus  have 
been  sometimes  known  to  drink  their  own  urine,  if  their  drink  was 
restricted.  Occasionally  they  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  more 
commonly  present  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  which  are  noticed  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  especially  a  dry  and  harsh  skin,  loss  of  flesh,  weak- 
ness, sensitiveness  to  cold,  and  dryness  of  the  mouth.  In  most  cases 
the  appetite  is  not  excessive,  but  sometimes  it  is  voracious.  Epigastric 
pain  and  constipation  arc  often  complained  of.  As  a  rule  diabetes 
insipidus  is  chronic  in  its  onset  and  course;  occasionally  it  sets  in 
Suddenly.    Recovery  is  extremely  exceptional,  but.  death  usually  results 
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from  some  organic  complication.    Occasionally  the  fatal  terminal 

of  potas.smm,  salicylate  of  sodium,  phenazone,  d  lute  n  tr 
pilocarpine  by  .subcutaneous  injection,  are  the  chief  medicines  wlZ 
have  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  iSSST  W  ' 

Irawal  of  liquids  from  the  diet  has  not  proved  successful  ThP  ,  1 I 
the  constant  galvanic  current,  applied  over  the hy^ ^  hondilm  0r  tl 

he  neck  and  spinal  column,  has  been  advocated.    The  Z  e ra  henltl ' 

Tsdt£;  srive  functions  must  be  attended  wSSiS 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 
RENAL  CONGESTION-EMBOLISM— INFARCTION. 

!fG  congestion,  also  named  oatark!  nephritis  in  some  cases,  may 
lesult  Irom  :— 1.  Any  pyrexial  condition,  but  especially  that  accompany- 
ing the  exanthemata.  2.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet.   3.  The  use  of  tain 

e^rSr^XCfS;-namdy'  cantharides>  terpentine,  nitre,  cubebs,  or 
2  Imitating  urme  m  connection  with  diabetes.    5.  Morbid 

toimations  m  the  kidney  ;  or  infarcts.  6.  Active  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
as  m  cases  of  hysteria.  Mechanical  hyperemia  is  a  common  conse- 
quenceol :— 1.  borne  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  interfering- with  the 
genera  venous  circulation.  2.  Pressure  upon  one  or  both  renal  veins. ,  ,r 
upon  the  inferior  vena  cava  above  their  point  of  junction,  bv  fluid  in  the 
peritoneum,  an  abdominal  tumour,  a  pregnant  uterus,  or  other  conditions. 

Anatomical  Characters.— At  first  the  kidneys  present  the  characters 
ordinarily  accompanying  congestion,  namely,  enlargement  and  increase 
m  weight ;  increased  redness,  with  points  of  vascularity,  especially 
corresponding  to  the  Malpighian  bodies  ;  and  sometimes  minute  ecchy- 
moses.  In  many  forms  of  active  hyperemia  there  is  a  catarrhal  state  of 
the  ducts  of  the  pyramids,  with  shedding  of  their  epithelium.  After 
mechanical  congestion  has  lasted  for  some  time  the  usual  pathological 
changes  are  set  up  in  the  kidneys,  leading  ultimately  to  grave  dis- 
organization of  their  structure,  these  organs  becoming  contracted 
indurated,  and  sometimes  granular  or  irregular,  while  their  cortical 
substance  undergoes  more  or  less  atrophy.  Microscopical  examination 
reveals  alteration  m  the  shape  of  the  tubes,  with  thickening  of  their 
w;ills:  changes  in  the  epithelium,  which  is  often  destroyed ;  increase  in 
the  mtertubular  connective  tissue;  and  permanent  distension  of  the 
minute  vessels.  By  some  pathologists  this  condition  is  looked  upon  as 
a  rorm  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

^boUnot  infrequently  lodge  in  (lie  kidneys,  and  give  rise  to  infarc- 
tions, which  are  almost  invariably  confined  fco  the  cortical  portion  ;  differ 
in  size  ;  and  are  usually  well-defined  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base 
towards  the  surface.    At  first  they  present  a  dark-red  colour,  but 
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become  decolorized  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  leaving 
yellow  masses,  which  may  be  ultimately  absorbed,  depressed  cicatrices 
"alone  remaining.  Rarely  an  infarction  softens  and  breaks  down,  form- 
ins  a  pseudo-abscess;  or  actual  pus  may  be  produced  if  the  embolus  is 
of  "an  infective  character.  In  very  exceptional  instances  it  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  block  one  of  the  larger  renal  arteries,  and  to  cause  necrosis  of  the 

kidney.  .  .. 

Symptoms.— Congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  tnc 
urine  becoming  diminished  in  quantity,  high-coloured,  and  concentrated, 
and  depositing  urates  abundantly  on  standing  ;  while  it  afterwards  may 
contain  some  albumin,  occasionally  a  little  blood  or  clear  fibrinous  casts, 
with  a  few  renal  epithelium-cells.  In  some  forms  of  active  hyperemia, 
however,  a  copious  flow  of  pale  and  watery  urine  takes  place,  which  is 
of  low  specific  gravity.  There  may  be  a  sense  of  fulness  about  the  loins, 
or  even  a  certain  degree  of  heavy  pain,  and  tenderness  is  frequently  com- 
plained of.  If  the  congestion  subsides,  the  urine  assumes  its  normal 
characters;  but  if  it  continues  and  leads  to  organic  changes  in  the 
kidneys, this  fluid  presents  more  marked  and  permanent  changes,  which 
will  be  hereafter  considered.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  definite  symptoms 
of  renal  embolism.  If  the  embolus  is  large,  its  lodgment  may  cause  a 
sudden  severe  pain  in  the  renal  region,  shooting  towards  the  pelvis  ; 
followed  by  albuminuria  or  hsematuria.  Should  an  abscess  form  in  the 
kidney  after  embolism,  in  connection  with  an  infarct,  the  symptoms 
indicative  of  this  event  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter. 

Treatment. — If  renal  congestion  calls  for  any  interference,  the  main 
indication  is  to  remove  its  cause,  especially  in  the  mechanical  form. 
Rest  in  the  recumbent  posture;  free  dry-cupping,  or  the  application  of 
heat  and  moisture  over  the  loins,  or  in  some  cases  the  local  removal  of 
a  small  quantity  of  blood;  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  purgatives,  are  the  chief  active  measures  which  may  be  required. 
The  judicious  administration  of  diluents  would  be  serviceable  in  some 
instances. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

SUPPCIRATIVE  INFLAMMATION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  KIDNEYS. 

L  SUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS— RENAL  ABSCESS. 

etiology  and  Pathology. — Under  this  general  heading  are  included  all 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  ending  in  the  for- 
mation of  one  or  more  distinct  abscesses.  It  may  be  due  to  the  follow- 
ing causes  : — I,  Injury  from  without,  2.  Some  direct  irritation  in  the 
-instance  of  the  kidney,  especially  from  a  calculus  or  an  infarct. 
3.  Suppuration  in  the  renal  pelvis,  bladder,  or  urinary  passages*  4.  Pyaemia 
or  sepfacannta,  especially  in  connection  with  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In 
the  last  two  groups  of  cases  the  suppurative  inflammation  is  directly  due 
to  infective  micro-organisms,  either  conveyed  from  some  distant  part  ;  or 
from  the  urinary  organs,  through  the  medium  of  the  Lymphatic  channels, 
or  directly  along  the  ureter. 
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Anatomical  Characters.— Whatever  miv      ti       •  ■     *  , 
purative  inflammation,  the  dtS^SYldL^^S^SS?' 
namely,  enlargement;  hyperemia,  much    blood  flo^ng  on  section 

&tt:«^  tnsxptd  fchat  LLSs 

points,  which  extend  and  ccEc^  S^L^STLS.^ 
these  varying  mnch  in  size.  In  most  forms  of  the  dJZ  oX  o  ' 
kidney  is  usually  involved,  and  there  is  final  I  v  W  -    •    i    7  ° 

by  caseation  and  calcification,  a  cure  being  thus  effected  .In p™ia 
very  numerous  scattered  abscesses  of  small  size  are  usually  obserad 
especially  m  the  cortex;  and  nearly  always  both  Hdneys  ^e  aSed 
They  appear  as  small  yellowish- white  patches,  often  somewhat p™S 
n  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  intense  hyperamST  TlS fwSs  0 
the  abscesses  are  ragged,  and  composed  of  round  cells  mingled  wTth  red 

ceT  TheMuaH  ^  t*™b™»  ^*ed  with  fufltmrnato  y 

cells.  I  he  usual  micro-organisms  are  always  found  in  pyemic  abscesses 

wiflf^l0!113'^0^6  ^PP™*1^  liePh-tis  ^  generally  accompanied 
with  local  pam  m  the  corresponding  lumbar  region,  often  severe  in 
creased  by  movement  and  frequently  shooting  towards  the  bladder 
testis  or  thigh;  as  well  as  with  tenderness.    The  testis  may  be  drawn 
up.    1  he  urine  is  diminished  m  quantity  and  concentrated,  or  it  may 
even  be  actually  suppressed  ;  it  frequently  contains  some  blood  or  merely 
a  little  albumin,  but  these  elements  may  be  quite  absent.    As  a  rule 
distinct  rigors  usher  m  the  complaint,  followed  by  marked  pyrexia 
winch  has  a  great  tendency  to  assume  the  typhoid  type,  especially  when' 
suppuration  commences,  this  being  accompanied  with  repeated  shiver- 
ing.   Sympathetic  vomiting  is  not  uncommon.    Uremic  symptoms  are 
*  so  liable  to  arise.    Should  a  large  abscess  form,  it  presents  as  an 
elastic  or  fluctuating  fulness  or  tumour,  usually  in  the  lumbar  region 
where  it  may  afterwards  burst.     If  it  opens  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  takes  place  along  with  the  urine 
and  this  may  afterwards  continue,  either  persistently  or  at  intervals 
V  arious  symptoms  may  result  from  the  bursting  of  a  renal  abscess  into 
other  parts     When  the  kidneys  are  involved  in  pyamiia  there  are  no 
prominent  local  signs  ;  and  such  is  often  the  case  when  renal  suppura- 
tion follows  some  morbid  condition  of  the  urinary  passages,  when  it 
also  frequently  runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course. 

II.  PYELITIS— INFLAMMATION"  OF  THE   PELVIS   OF  THE 

KIDNEY — PYO-NEPHROSIS — P  YE  LO -NEPHRITIS  

CONSECUTIVE  NEPHRITIS— SURGICAL  KIDNEY. 

.etiology. — Pyelitis  signifies  inflammation  involving  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibnla  of  the  kidney.  Its  important  causes 
are:— -1.  Buxxl  irritation  by  foreign  matters  lodged  in  the  renal  pelvis, 
especially  a  calculus  or  gravel,  parasites,  and  blood-clots.  2.  Morbid 
formations  \n  the  membrane,  namely,  cancer  or  tubercle.  3.  Extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  bladder  along  the  ureter.  4.  Irritation  by  aco-- 
mutated  urme,  resulting  from  closure  of  the  ureter  owing  to  pressure  or 
internal  obstruction,  especially  if  this  urine  has  become  decomposed. 


PYELITIS — PYONEPHROSIS. 


-,  In  raw  instances  pyelitis  seems  to  be  set  up  as  an  idiopathic  affec- 
tion from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  other  injurious  influences. 
6  V  certain  degree  of  catarrh  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  mfundibula  may 
sdso  arise  in  thecourse  of  other  diseases,  especially  various  febrile  com- 
plaints, organic  affections  of  the  kidneys,  and  diabetes;  or  from  the 
use  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  turpentine  or  cantharides. 

Pyo-nephrosis  is  the  term  applied  to  the  condition  when,  owing  to  some 
obstruction  in  the  ureter,  an  accumulation  of  pus  mixed  with  urine  takes 
place  distending  the  renal  pelvis  more  or  less.    Fyelo-nephnhs  signifies 
a  form  of  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  with  scattered  points  of 
'suppuration,  frequently  associated   with  pyelitis,  and  almost  always 
followino-  disease  of  the  lower  urinary  organs,  being  the  result  of  a  local 
infective^ process.    The  morbid  changes  resulting  from  such  disease  have 
been  designated  consecutive  nephritis  by  the  late  Marcus  Beck,  and  were 
attributed  by  this  eminent  authority  to  increased  urinary  pressure  ; 
reflex  irritation  of  the  kidneys ;  or  the  presence  of  septic  matters.  An 
acute  attack   of  pyelo-nephrosis  generally  supervenes  upon  previous 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  and  in  most  cases  the  presence  of  decom- 
posing urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  its  immediate  exciting  cause. 
Beck  "supposed  that  the  pelvis  and  straight  tubules  are  filled  with  this 
irritating  fluid  under  some  degree  of  pressure,  that  it  damages  the 
epithelium  and  causes  its  desquamation,  and  that  the  septic  matter  then 
passes  into  the  inter-tubular  lymph-spaces  of  the  kidney,  and  excites 
diffuse  inflammation,  which  spreads  rapidly  towards  the  cortex  and 
between  the  tubules.     The  condition  may,  however,  arise  without  any 
continuity  in  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  it 
is  then  believed  that  the  infective  organisms  either  spread  upwards 
directly  to  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  or  reach  this  organ  through  the 
lymph-spaces  and  lymph-channels.     Pyelo-nephritis  is  often  set  up  by 
catheterism,  or  by  other  operations  performed  on  any  portion  of  the 
lower  urinary  tract.     It  has  also  been  found  that  it  not  infrequently 
follows  on  operations  on  the  internal  genital  organs  (Doran),  having 
then  either  a  reflex  or  septic  origin  probably.     Ralfe  states  that  if 
obstructive  inflammatory  disease  of  the  lower  urinary  passages  exists, 
an  v  slight  disturbing  influence  may  start  the  secondary  renal  mischief, 
such  as  a  chill,  or  enforced  retention  of  urine  during  a  railway  journey. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Pyelitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  the 
appearances  vary  accordingly.     The  acute  form,  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation is  usually  catarrhal,  is  characterized  by  injection  of  the  lining 
membrane,  occasionally  with  slight  ecchymoses  or  extravasations  of 
blood;  relaxation  and  softening;  shedding  of  epithelium;  and  the  sub- 
sequent discharge  of  a  purulent  mucus,  or  of  actual  pus.  Barely 
diphtheritic  inflammation  is  observed  in  the  renal  pelvis.    The  chronic 
variety  may  either  follow  the  acute  form,  or  commence  independently. 
The  membrane  is  then  pale,  though  some  of  its  veins  may  be  permanent  ly 
distended;  often  grey  or  slate-coloured  from  pigment;  much  thickened; 
and  unusually  firm.     Pus  is  constantly  formed,  and  if  there  is  no 
obstruction  it  flows  away  with  the  urine;  should  there,  however,  be  an 
impediment  to  its  escape,  the  pus  accumulates  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  pyonephrosis  results,  but  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  other 
materials,  such  as  urine,  which  is  usually  decomposed  and  ammoniacal, 
deposits  or  incrustations  of  uric  acid  and  urates  or  phosphates,  calculi, 
or  Mood.    By  degrees  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  compressed  and 
invaded  upon, until  ultimately  the  organ  maybe  completely  destroyed,  a 
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bjmrt  in  any  of  the  directions  win  cb  r       L,,s  sUe™^0" 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is set      T  *  5  OC?asi°nal]y 

perforation  occurs  before  the  pelvis  s  mucSt T  ^ 
the  pus  becomes  inspissated  and  .ff  fste?ded-  In  some  eases 
^       cavity  coKSg  and  s  nC?°M*,M  J 

scattered  over  the  £  a^seeL t ?iL  Pf  in.*ome  parts ;  and 
actually  purulent,  surrounded by* ^d Ze^VttZ  ^7^7 

On  microscopical  examination  areas  of  interstitfol  inflo  1 
various  stages,  will  be  found  in  the  cortical  an^am  dal  portfons  of  the 
kidneyS .  and  cci        gen         be  eithe?  disiminated 

■  •  g  onped  into  colomes  but  they  are  not  observed  in  theSZ 
other  vessels.    Should  the  acute  process  subside  the  rirah-^nJL  7 
produced,  the  organ  becoming  shrunken,  toughed  i^^JtZe 
times  cicatrices  are  visible  on  the  surface.     Other  acute  VttteL 

c°3nedWeVer'  80  that  Chr0DiC  ^  ~*  ^X^to^Zl 

Symptoms  -In  the  majority  of  cases  pyelitis  is  preceded  bv  or  an 
compamed  with,  symptoms  due  to  its  cause,  for  ms Snce  those  of  V  l" 
cu  us  or  chsease  of  the  bladder.    The  local  clinical  pW?mt^£d 

fa   «  7?  °r  sh00tinS  downwards;  tender- 

Zno^es  in  the  nfiJ"  ^ness generally  frequent  micturition; 
nEment  qC  »  r  ^  msta»ces  ^  presence  of  a  renal 
m  health'  ThU  fl  1  d  ^  m  the  uri»e  ™7  the  only  deviation 
trom  health,  rhis  fluidos  often  increased  in  quantity;  general]  v  acid  • 
and  at  first  cbntams  a  little  blood  intimately1  mixed  witfrnu  i  d 
he  variously-shaped  epithelium-cells,  detached  from  the  pe  -  s 

t';iKnnai  a;ira  ,  3Vfc  bi°0meS  miX6d  m°re  aQd  -o-  -ith  ,ms, 
until  finally  this  morbid  product  may  be  present  in  large  quantity  and 

s  e°^LaW'T,1Pei'MSte,ltly1S°  l0Dg  aS  110  obstruction  exists  to  proven? 
of  hW        flbamm™  0,1  y  observed  in  proportion  to  the  admixture 

0  blood  and  pus.  Some  important  differences  are  noticed  in  the 
•i  o  o  tiel'S  *h6.m:me  certain  circumstances.  If  the  How  of  pus 
along  the  ureter  is  impeded  m  any  way,  as  by  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus, 
vnW ?n%Tl  becoPe  quite  natural,  provided  only  one  kidney  is  in' 
HZ +\      h0t\.&re  ™P^cated,  or  if  the  closure  of  the  ureter  is  incom- 

1  e  .!;  1G  F  ?  0t  L'"S  »  lessened.  Should  the  obstruction 
oe  removed,  a  copious  flow  of  purulent  urine  again  takes  place  suddenly  ; 
tins  course  of  events  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  or  the  obstruc- 
tion may  remain  permanently.    Further,  if  the  urine  is  retained  in  the 

"al  pelvis,  it  tends  to  decompose,  and  is  then  frequently  discharged 
a  an  ammoniacal  state.    Should  the  different  fluids  accumulate  in  this 
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Lri  a  fulness  or  tumour  is  produced,  having  the  general  characters  of 
a  renal  enlargement,  bnt  presenting  an  elastic  or  fluctuating  feel.  This 
fulness  will  increase  in  size  from  time  to  time  should  the  ureter  become 
obstructed,  being  then  also  more  painful  and  tender  ;  and  it  suddenly 
subsides  when  the  impediment  is  removed.  Occasionally  the  enlarge- 
ment attains  very  great  dimensions. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  pyrexia  in  the  acute  form  ot 
pyelitis',  preceded  by  rigors.  When  suppuration  is  set  up,  there  are 
commonly  repeated  rigors,  in  some  cases  recurring  at  regular  intervals; 
and  in  prolonged  cases  signs  of  hectic  fever  appear.  The  bowels  are 
often  disturbed,  there  being  either  diarrhoea  or  obstinate  constipation, 
and  the  latter  may  result  from  pressure  on  the  colon.  In  some  cases 
recovery  takes  place,  provided  only  one  kidney  is  affected,  and  the  cause 
of  the  complaint  can  be  removed,  though  often  with  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  involved  organ.  Most  commonly,  however,  death  ultimately 
ensues  from  gradual  exhaustion.  This  event  may  also  result  from 
perforation  or  rupture  of  the  distended  pelvis,  the  symptoms  differing 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  opening  takes  place,  and  the 
structure  with  which  the  purulent  collection  communicates. 

When  pyelonephritis  supervenes  on  disease  of  the  lower  urinary 
organs,  marked  rigors  usually  occur  ;  and  there  may  be  pain  in  the  loins, 
especially  on  pressure,  but  it  is  rarely  severe.  The  urine,  in  addition  to 
being  purulent,  is  almost  always  alkaline  and  ammoniacal,  and  deposits 
abundant  epithelium,  renal  and  vesical,  with  occasionally  hyaline  and 
granular  casts,  and  sometimes  pus-casts.  The  quantity  is  not  usually 
diminished,  but  urea  is  below  the  normal.  There  may  be  nausea,  urgent 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea;  and  slight  jaundice  is  often  developed  at  an 
early  period.  The  general  symptoms  are  rapid  wasting,  profuse  sweat- 
ing, "and  prostration,  culminating  in  the  "  typhoid  state."  There  may  be 
more  or  less  drowsiness  and  heaviness,  but  ureemic  convulsions  or  coma 
are  usually  absent.  Death  most  frequently  occurs  within  a  few  days, 
and  before  this  event  happens  the  temperature  may  become  sub-normal ; 
sometimes,  however,  cases  linger  on  for  some  time,  and  recovery  occa- 
sionally takes  place. 


III.  PERINEPHRITIS.— PERINEPHRITIC  ABSCESS. 


In  perinephritis  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  becomes  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  the  process  usually  terminating  in  suppuration.  It 
may  be  caused  by  injury;  exposure  to  cold;  or  previous  suppurative 
nephritis  or  pyelitis.  Abscess  following  perforation  of  the  appendix 
verrniformis  occasionally  becomes  perincphritic  in  site.  Clinically  perine- 
phritis presents  a  history  very  much  like  that  of  the  diseases  just 
described,  bnt  is  distinguished  from  these  affections  by  the  absence  of 
WW  marked  disturbance  of  the  renal  functions,  or  of  any  changes  in  the 
ui  ; no.  There  may  also  be  a  greater  intensity  and  superficialness  of  the 
pain  and  tenderness,  with  more  marked  exacerbation  on  movement ;  and 
subcutaneous  oedema  over  one  lumbar  region  may  be- observed.  Peri- 
nephritic  abscess  generally  opens  posteriorly,  but  may  rupture  in  various 
other  directions. 
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IV.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

disturbance  of   the  kidll  ^llTin  tL  I  l<""":  functi°H 

"rine.    Acute  Bright? d C  %  ''ff  h' ^  charaet<*s  of  thj 

of  epithelium  from  ti  e  pel v      nfi   "Py  t\ <ht"  Pre?e??e  ™  Murine 

ti/guhLd  by  the  aSt   ^  -t  inva,ialj,v  ^ 

«nai  (W^/o,,  might  possibly  be mistake n  i  fi  t  ?  ^ 
inflammatory  affections,  but  th  mSteSStS  of  the  -  T  *  ^ 
their  speedy  subsidence,  sufficiently  t^'S^E™^ 
cwtatt  sometimes  simulates  renal  inflammation 

th;  kMn™1  ve7v  ^PUratiVe  inflammat01T  diseases  in  connection  with 

recovery  may  follow,  provided  only  one  organ  L  £volved     r.l«  1^ 
pyeli  is  is  much  more  favourable  than  ^tX^^^LSS^ 
the  lower  urinary  passages  ;  or  that  which  is  associated  with  tubexc  e 
or  cancer.    Pyelo-nephritis  is  very  grave.  "menu. 

3.  Treatment.— The  general  measures  applicable  at  the  outset  in  all 
the  forms  of  acute  renal  inflammation  are  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed 
completely  at  rest;  to  remove  blood  locally,  by  leeching  or  cupping 
the  loins,  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  lo"  or  12  ounces,  if  th^cas! 
is  favourable,  or  otherwise  to  dry-cup  freely;  to  apply  hot  poultices 
or  fomentations  constantly    over  the    lumbar  region  ;    to  give  o* 
diet,  with  abundance   of   diluent  drinks;    and  to   act  freely  upon 
the   bowels.     In  suppurative  nephritis  or  perinephritis,  should  signs 
of  an  abscess  appear  this  should  be  encouraged  towards  the  surface  and 
the  pus  evacuated  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  for  which  purpose  the. 
aspirateur  is  most  serviceable,  but  a  free  incision  may  be  needed      Vt  this 
time  abundant  support,  along  with  alcoholic  stimulants,  may  be  required 
especially  if  typhoid  symptoms  should  set  in.    In  pyelitis  it  is  verv 
important  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  if  possible  ;  and  when  the 
complaint  is  due  to  a  calculus,  a  considerable  amount  of  opium,  or  free 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  is  often  needed,  in  order  to  eel, eve 
ne  pun.    in  the  treatment  of  pyelo-nephritis,  in  addition  to  attending 
to  the  lower  urinary  apparatus,  the  indications  are  to  support  the 
patient ;  to  administer  antiseptics  ;  and  to  treal  symptoms.    Boric  acid 
is  highly  recommended  as  an  antiseptic  in  this  disease.    The  measures 
requisite  for  the  treatment  of  purulent  discharge  in  the  urine  hare 
already  been  considered. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

Numerous  and  diverse  have  been  the  classifications  adopted  by  different 
authors  of  the  morbid  conditions  included  under  the  term  Bright'' s 
disease.  It  is  commonly  employed  as  a  comprehensive  expression  signi- 
fying any  structural  disease  of  the  kidneys  accompanied  with  albumin- 
uria and  dropsy,  but  these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  essential. 
Primarily  Bright's  disease  is  divided  into  acute  and  chronic  forms,  under 
which  divisions  its  several  varieties  may  be  conveniently  discussed. 

I.  ACUTE    BRIGHT'S    DISEASE — ACUTE    TUBAL  OR 
DESQUAMATIVE     NEPHRITIS  —  ACUTE  INTERSTITIAL 
NEPHRITIS — GLOMERULONEPHRITIS. 

JEtiology. — In  the  large  majority  of  cases  acute  Bright's  disease  is 
associated  with  scarlatina ;  or  results  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
damp  air  being  an  important  factor  in  this  class  of  cases.  It  may  follow 
a  bout  of  excessive  drinking.  Occasionally  it  is  set  up  in  the  course  of 
other  exanthemata  besides  scarlet  fever,  for  example,  measles,  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever,  or  small-pox ;  in  diphtheria :  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  in 
the  collapse-stage  of  cholera ;  after  ague  or  exposure  to  malaria,  it  is 
affirmed;  or  during  pregnancy.  This  complaint  may  also  arise  from 
extensive  cutaneous  lesions,  as  in  connection  with  burns  or  scalds,  acute 
general  dermatitis,  or  psoriasis.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  pathological  cause  in  many  of  these  conditions  consists  in  an  undue 
call  being  made  upon  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys,  these  organs 
having  to  excrete  materials  which  are  either  formed  in  excess  or  of  an 
unusual  character,  or  .such  as  are  normally  removed  by  the  skin.  The 
chief  predisposing  causes  of  acute  Bright's  disease  are  the  early  period 
of  life;  the  male  sex;  family  predisposition;  want  of  cleanliness  of 
the  skin  ;  intemperate  habits  ;  and  occupations  which  involve  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold.  In  some  cases  this  affection  probably  exists  in  a 
chronic  form  without  giving  rise  to  any  evident  symptoms,  until  one 
of  the  above  causes  leads  to  an  acute  exacerbation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  Bright's  disease  is  usually  of  the 
nature  of  tubal  or  desquamative  nephritis,  the  morbid  changes  taking 
place  in  connection  with  the  renal  tubules  and  their  epithelium;  but 
in  -ome  cases,  when  the  inflammation  is  less  intense,  interstitial  nephritis 
or  g'',iii.-ndo-nephriiis  is  primarily  set  up,  the  tubules  being  involved 
later  on.  At  present,  however,  the  general  opinion  is  that  there  is  no 
actual  distinction  between  these  forms  of  inflammation,  and  they  arc 
often  found  more  or  less  associated  together.  The  process  occurs  in 
various  decrees  of  intensity,  and  may  be  sub-acute  rather  than  acute. 
Both  kidneys  present  obvious  changes.  They  are  enlarged  and  increased 
in  weight,  in  most  cases  considerably.  At  first  they  are  deeply  con- 
gested, the  surface  presenting  a  deep  dusky-red  colour,  with  distended 
veins  ;  while  the  cortical  portion  is  seen  on  section  to  have  a  reddish- 
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often  found  here  In  x  mo'  ^  f° "J60'"*'  a'ld  a  bloody  « 
portion  ohan^uaX^  a  *  •  ^  °f  the 

white,  yellowish-white  o  pale  boff  '  b°COmin*  either  mo^  or  le.ss 
presenting  a  mottled  sZlTj  fi  T  M  °paqUe  and  dotted>  or 
'emain  dark-reef  and  stated  red iLT    ^  '  ^  the 

ves^^anT  The  TeTen^of  fir"'18  ^T"1  °f  tbe  Sma11  bIood- 
the  fei^Pv  »l       P^sence  of  fibrinous  exudation  within  the  tubules  of 

thev  mTv  bP  ,  5-'eS?Ce  °f  P1'°tein  §Tanules  °r  sometimes  of  f at  •  or 
*£*    Aidant  drnteffated' tbere  bei^  notbi"g'  Jeft  but  a  grannlar 

ion     TW  TT  CdlS  arS  als°  Preseut'  ^suiting  from  mvliW 

^y^^fa^S  ""I  and1m°re  f  ^-advances,  w£ 
cou  mesTon  of  ^1-  i  P    t  COl°Ur'  tMs  also  Par%  resulting  from 

Z  S  1  ,VeSfS',  S°me  tubules  tbe  epithelium  may  be 
Sol!   7  removed,  only  hyahne  fibrinous  moulds  remaining.  These 

tSSSfSl^  6VldeUt  "  ^  C°rtiCal  *"»  ^  pyramid 

VvllntsZn^ephritiS         h^-tM™  connective  tissue  usually 
Ss  witb^S        +     aPPea™>  and  encloses  numerous  small  round 
cells  with  inflammatory  corpuscles  and  sometimes  fatty  grannies  •  in 
•some  instances  the  interlobular  spaces  are  filled  with  blood 
scalar     C  lai"aGt7erS  °\  the  changes  in  the  kidney  in  connection  with 

£     '  and  also  fe  condition  named  glomerulonephritis  by  Klebs. 

TTw  haT6  L,een  d6SCribed  in  cases  of ^tal  puerperal 
c  amps  a  by  the  late  Dr  Angus  Macdonald  and  Prof.  Hamilton  the 

matv I Tl      8  f!"8;  8^al  1  ,and  theiv  miclei  formally  distinct ;  wMle 
many  tubes  were  blocked  with  a  peculiar  hyaline  or  colloid  material. 

comJrntl,  °aSeS  aCUte,  Brighfc'S  disease  ",orbid  appearances  due  to 
\ZZTrT  are,  commonly  observed,  especially  serous  inflammations; 
endocarditis  ;  and  pneumonia  or  bronchitis.  Dropsy  and  its  consequences 
are  also  generally  present.  In  some  cases  the  heart  is  hypertrophied. 
As  a  result  of  the  grave  interference  with  the  renal  functions  which  the 
disease  entails   the  blood  becomes  overloaded  with  excrementitions 

atlers,  as  well  as  unusually  watery,  and  in  time  very  deficient  in 
albumen  and  red  corpuscles. 

Symptoms.— As  a  rule  the  onset  of  acute  Bright's  disease  is  definite 
ana  marked,  frequently  the  complaint  sets  in  with  chilliness  or  rigors, 
geneial  pams,  headache,  and  nausea  or  severe  vomiting;  in  other  cases 
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drops;  rapidly  extending  is  the  earliest  symptom  observed ;  and  occa- 
sionally nra?mic  phenomena  first  attract  attention.  When  the  disease  is 
established,  the  characteristic  clinical  signs  include  peculiar  changes  in 
the  urine;  more  or  less  general  anasarca,  frequently  accompanied  with 
effusion  into  serous  cavities  and  oedema  of  organs  ;  extreme  pallor,  puffi- 
ness,  and  dryness  of  the  skin  ;  a  tendency  to  uraemia,  serous  inflamma- 
tions, endocarditis,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis;  and  pyrexia.  Generally 
some  degree  of  dull  pain,  with  tenderness,  is  experienced  over  the  renal 
regions,  but  these  sensations  are  not  prominent;  micturition  also  is  in 
most  cases  too  frequent,  especially  at  night,  though  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  is  greatly  diminished,  and  sometimes  this  excretion  is  almost  or 
quite  suppressed.  The  urine  which  is  discharged  has  the  following 
characters  :  —  It  is  dark  in  colour,  from  excess  of  pigment,  and  from  the 
presence  of  blood,  the  latter  often  causing  the  urine  to  assume  a  smoky, 
brown,  or  dark-red  tint ;  the  specific  gravity  is  high — 1025  to  1030, 1040, 
or  more  ;  the  reaction  is  almost  always  acid ;  the  normal  odour  is  re- 
placed by  one  compared  to  that  of  beef-tea,  or  the  washings  of  flesh,  or 
whey  ;  an  abundant  sediment  forms,  brown  and  flocculent ;  while  urates 
are  frequently  deposited.  Chemical  examination  reveals  a  large  amount 
of  albumin,  the  urine  sometimes  becoming-  almost  solid  on  boiling. 
The  excretion  of  urea  and  inorganic  salts  is  greatly  diminished,  but  uric 
acid  is  about  normal.  Under  the  microscope  the  deposit  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  red  blood-corpuscles,  in  some  cases  much  altered  in  their  charac- 
ters ;  renal  epithelium-cells,  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  cloudy  or 
granular,  or  partially  disintegrated  ;  remnants  of  these  cells,  in  the  form 
of  nuclei  or  granular  matter ;  extra-renal  epithelium ;  amorphous  par- 
ticles of  fibrin ;  and  numerous  casts,  chiefly  of  the  blood  and  epithelial 
varieties  at  first,  and  of  medium  size,  with  a  few  large  or  small  hyaline, 
and  some  opaque  granular  casts.  The  casts  change  during  the  progress 
of  a  case  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  and  it  is  very  important  to  study 
these  alterations  ;  not  uncommonly  a  little  fat  appears  in  connection 
with  the  casts  and  with  the  epithelium,  which  disappears  as  the  disease 
.subsides.  The  presence  of  "  white  cell  casts  "  has  been  regarded  by  Sir 
George  Johnson  as  a  sign  of  cjlomerulo-nephritis. 

Dropsy  often  comes  on  with  great  rapidity  in  acute  Bright's  disease, 
in  some  cases  rendering  a  patient  irrecognizable  in  a  few  hours  ;  while 
the  face  assumes  a  characteristic  blanched,  pasty,  and  puffy  aspect. 
H vdrothorax,  ascites,  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  are  common;  while 
fx-dema  glottidis  sometimes  proves  highly  dangerous.  The  patient  gene- 
rally feels  dull  and  heavy,  or  complains  of  headache,  distinct  uremic 
symptoms  being  also  liable  to  supervene  at  any  time.  Inflammatory 
complications  will  be  indicated  by  their  special  signs,  those  chiefly  to  be 
borne  in  rnind  being  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  endocarditis, 
bronchitis,  and  pneumonia.  Fever  is  often  high,  with  a  full  hard  pulse  ; 
while  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  usually  con- 
stipation.   The  blood  is  hyperinotic. 

.The  late  Dr.  Sibson  drew  special  attention  to  certain  signs  in  con- 
nection with  the  heart  and  vessels  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  in 
the  acute  form  he  frequently  noticed  the  following  phenomena : — 
Tension  and  hardness  of  the  radial  artery  ;  a  second  beat  over  the  aorta 
in  the  first  and  second  right  intercostal  spaces  ;  an  intensified  metallic 
-'"ond  sound  and  muffled  first  sound  over  the  aorta;  reduplication  of 
the  first  sound,  variously  distributed,  but  usually  best  heard  over  the 
sept  um  ventriculorum ;  and  in   most  cases  a  doubled  second  sound. 
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Kl&SS^SMg  \ -ny  instances,  but  in  other, 
wasting  and  exiting  f  some 

turns  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  and  iZ  f      ■  Se  °bser™- 

the  cardio-yascular  system  i,  ™ ?'of  1 1  <  ^  J*  L;0n,ieHi""  vntl 
generally  regarded  as^f  consLS  £ pTttce  g    *  ^  *™ 

a  few  instances,  either  £e  e  d  l  y  or^aSlTy  oSSF  ^ 
indicated  by  disarmeqrm™  nf  +i  u*  Squally.  Complete  restoration  is 
return  of  &  faSSS^^Srf b^»bf  ^  of  pyrexia,  and 
abundant,  clear,  aTof  normal  ni   W  V  ^  Urine  becoming 

hold  on  for  a  SnSZlbll  ILt  S"™™'  °",cl  the  laUc-''  m!» 
disease  passes  into  /SStfR.  iS^^^^S^ 
affecting  important  parts,  such  as  the  o.lnH;=  t \7  a  dropsy 
plications,  as  pneumonia  or  ^  "ST*0*7.  T" 

or  gangrene  of  dropsical  parts  '       from  eiTslPe^ 

cases  render  the  diagnosis  of  iSt'lulSL^^  "VC 
the  affection  sets  m  insidiously  as  wi+T,  ™0„  •  4  ?  'V  vvllen 
be  much  obscurity  at  first.  #A*££X33S2ftSH 
disease  may  occur  as  an  exacerbation  of  the  chronic  torn 1  8  -  * 
portant  matter  bearing  upon  diagnosis  is  tod ^  ™£  ZlX 
the  case,  or  whether  the  complaint  is  actually  recent.  This ^  conclusion 

lm?  ?  lPin-the  PaSt  hi8t0^>  the  P1™*  or  absenc any 
sufficient  and  obvious  cause  of  the  acute  'attack;  the  characters  of  the 
urine  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  Should  much  blood 
and  renal  epithelium  be  discharged,  and  should  the  micro  opTc  etm  nts 
m  the  urme  not  exhibit  signs  of  degenerative  chances  the  disease  i 
probably  recent  and  entirely  acute  •         aisease  » 

Prognosis.- Any  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  serious,  especial Iv 
if  it  is  extensive,  and  if  both  organs  are  involved.    Hence  acute  S t's 
f7ave  However,  a  large  number  o f  Sfifa 

affected  with  this  complaint  recover  completely  ;  but  there  is  always  a 
danger  lest  it  should  lapse  into  the  chronic  state,  and  therefore  V  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  urine  carefully  for  a  long  time  before  Svin  Ja  , 

SoXLbno^T  "  SUbride"Ce  °f  the  s^^sfthe  flbumrn 

and  other  abnormal  urinary  ingredients  steadily  diminish,  and  (he  urine 
is  gradually  restored  to  its  normal  characters  and  composition  Z 
prognosis  is  favourable.  Even  should  slight  albuminuria  hold  on  for 
some  time,  accompanied  with  a  feu  easts,  the  case  may  end  in  ultimate 
recovery  If  albumin  continues  to  be  discharged  in  abundance  for  , 
length  ot  time,  the  prognosis  becomes  more  serious:  much  will  depend 
a  soon  the  presence  and  characters  of  the  easts,  whether  these  show  that 
the  d.seaso  ,s  subsiding.  0r  that  it.  is  becoming  confirmed,  and  that  the 
epithelium  is  undergoing  degenerative  changes  and  destruction  Re- 
W5™.™  *i be°onsi(3ered  satisfactory  until  every  trace  of  albumin 
bas  permanently  disappeared.  The  immediate  prognosis  is  more  syrave 
it  the  urme  becomes  very  scanty;  and  if  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
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albumin,  blood,  and  casts.  The  chief  signs  of  proximate  clanger  are  the 
supervention  of  uraunic  symptoms ;  oedema  of  the  glottis  or  lungs  ; 
abundant  pleuritic  or  pericardial  effusion  ;  severe  erysipelas  or  gangrene 
affecting  dropsical  parts ;  and  the  development  of  acute  inflammatory 
complications. 

Treatment. — A  patient  suffering  from  acute  Bright' s  disease  should 
be  kept  completely  at  rest  in  bed,  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  room, 
well-protected  from  draughts.  The  activity  of  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  must  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  case,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  a  too  energetic  treatment.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
advisable  at  the  outset  to  leech  or  cup  over  the  loins  to  the  extent  of 
from  b'  to  12  ounces  ;  but  removal  of  blood  requires  particular  caution 
in  this  affection,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  ansemia,  and  it.  should  be 
omitted  if  the  patient  is  at  all  weak,  and  especially  if  chronic  renal 
disease  has  previously  existed.  Free  dry-cupping  is  often  of  great 
service,  and  may  be  resorted  to  when  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  per- 
missible. The  diet  must  consist  chiefly  of  milk  and  farinaceous  articles, 
nitrogenous  substances  being  given  only  in  very  small  quantity,  or  even 
absolutely  forbidden  in  severe  cases  ;  abundance  of  diluent  drinks  may 
be  allowed,  but  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  avoided.  Such  fruits  as 
grapes  or  oranges  may  be  permitted  in  moderation. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  treatment  of  acute  Bright' s 
disease  is  to  endeavour  to  get  the  skin  to  act  freely.  This  is  best 
effected  by  clothing  the  patient  in  flannel ;  placing  him  between 
blankets ;  and  employing  warm,  hot-air,  or  vapour  baths,  repeated  daily 
or  less  frequently,  as  circumstances  indicate.  Sir  William  Roberts 
recommends  the  warm  "blanket-bath."  Internally  full  doses  of  citrate 
or  acetate  of  potassium,  or  of  solution  of  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonium, 
may  be  given,  freely  diluted.  Some  authorities  highly  recommend  small 
doses  of  tartarated  antimony  or  antimonial  wine.  Jaborandi  and 
subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpine  are  mostv  aluable  agents,  and  some- 
times produce  remarkable  results.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  use  of  diuretics.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  certain 
of  these  agents  may  often  be  given  with  great  benefit.  In  the  first 
place,  the  patient  should  drink  water  freely,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  and  washing  away  the  urinary  solids  and  other  materials 
which  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  renal  tubules.  In  addition  to  the 
vegetable  salts  of  potassium  already  mentioned,  cream  of  tartar, 
digitalis,  srpiil],  citrate  of  caffeine,  and  infusion  of  fresh  broom-tops 
have  been  beneficially  employed  as  diuretics  in  combating  the  dropsy 
of  acute  Bright's  disease.  The  bowels  should  be  acted  upon  freely  by 
means  of  a  dose  of  compound  jalap  powder,  given  every  morning  or 
on  alternate  mornings.  Later  on  elaterium  or  elaterin,  or  other  power- 
ftahydragogue purgatives  may  be  required,  if  the  dropsy  does  not  subside. 
In  cases  of  extensive  dropsy  which  does  not  yield  to  treatment,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  operation. 

In  addition  to  dropsy,  various  other  symptoms  frequently  call  for 
attention  during  the  course  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  especially  vomiting 
ana  other  ararmic  phenomena.  The  management  of  inflammatory  com- 
plications, particularly  those  within  the  chest,  is  often  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  Lowering  treatment  is  decidedly  not  admissible,  and  mercury 
must  not  be  given  in  such  conditions.  The  application  of  blisters  or  of 
turpentine  likewise  requires  great  care,  as  they  tend  to  irritate  the 
kidneys.    Opium  and  morphine  must  also  be  avoided,  or  only  given 
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of  malarial  origin        "  ^  lmPOTtant  ^ng  in  eases  which  are 

After  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  the  use  of  7 
rrto ,  <Wfoc  and  ^JiJ  remedieS  must  be  moderated  and  S£ 
time  the  most  valuable  medicine  is  iron     Onre  is  ^rWi 
the  administration  of  this  drug^Xh  SSld  Tg  van  rCtTf 
mild  form  and  m  small  doses,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched  The 

educed  iln^Se1  W'  ^  ?  -^SStefS 
£ ,  fnl \ri  "  "^    beSt  PrePa^tions,  and  if  the  first  is  tolerated 

m  full  doses  excellent  results  are  frequently  brought  about  0 
may  be  combined  with  the  iron,  and  this  remedy  is  particularly  recZ 
mended  after  scarlatina.  The  diet  should  be  gradually  impSSd^L 
wtVT te™^°™«d  di«8tible;  and  during  convalescence  a  little 
wine  may  be  given,  provided  it  agrees  with  the  patient.  The  adoption 
of  an  absolute  milk-diet  for  some  weeks  or  months,  or  even  for  ayear 
or  two,  has  been  found  very  successful  during  recovery  from  acute 

Kt^T86'  aidlDg  t0Wai'dS  briD^^  ab°ut  a  permanent  cure 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  guard  against  a  relapse 
The  patient  should  always  wear  flannel  or  woollen  clothing  all  over  the 
body,  and  avoid  every  possible  exposure  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
enforce  confinement  to  the  bedroom  until  the  albumin  has  quite  dis- 
appeared, and  for  some  time  special  precautions  are  needed.  Afterwards 
a  change  of  air  to  a  warm  and  well-protected  region,  with  a  bracin- 
air  and  dry  sub-soil  is  very  beneficial.  Baths  should  be  employed  from 
time  to  time,  m  order  to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin 


II.  CHRONIC  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

General  Pathology  and  .Etiology.— The  pathology  of  the  cases 
grouped  under  the  term  chronic  Bright's  disease  has  been  the  subiect  of 
much  controversy.    Most  writers  recognize  different  forms  or  variet  ies 
of  the  complaint,  but  others  limit  the  term  to  certain  morbid  changes 
produced  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  renal  structures.  Moreover 
the  inflammatory  jn-ocess  is  usually  regarded  as  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
parenchymatous,  the  other  interstitial,  each  giving  rise  to  distinctive 
changes  in  the  kidney;  but  some  pathologists  refer  all  the  varieties  met 
with  to  a  diffused  nephritis,  the  effects  of  which  will  depend  upon  us 
intensity  and  duration,  and  they  strongly  maintain   the  "unity"  of 
Bright's  disease.    For  clinical  purposes,  at  any  rate,  I  si  ill  consider  it 
desirable  to  discuss  chronic  Bright's  disease'  under  certain  distinci 
forms,  as  cases  present  themselves  in  practice.    Taking  a  comprehensive 
view  of  these  cases,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  and  the 
causes  to  which  they  are  attributed,  may  be  indicated  as  follows:— 
1.  As  a  sequela  of  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute  or  subacute  Bright's 
disease.    2.  Fix>m  constant  or  frequent  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.    3.  From  abuse  of  alcohol,  particularly 
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of  ardent  spirits.  4.  In  connection  with  some  constitutional  diathesis 
or  form  of  blood-poisoning-,  especially  gout,  syphilis,  tubercular  disease, 
chronic  saturnism,  and  the  fatty  diathesis.  5.  As  a  consequence  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  urethra,  or  prostate 
gland.  6.  Associated  with  pregnancy.  *7.  As  the  result  of  prolonged 
indigestion  probably. 

Predisposing  causes.— Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  more_  prevalent 
among  males,  probably  from  their  more  frequent  exposure  to  its  exciting 
causes  ■  in  adults  ;  in  those  whose  occupation  involves  exposure  to  cold  . 
or  wet,  or  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  (as  cabmen,  labourers, 
puddlers,  workers  in  glass),  or  greater  temptations  to  intemperance  ; 
and  among  the  poor.  Want  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin  is  decidedly 
a  predisposing  cause,  and  this  is  often  associated  with  exposure  and 
intemperance,  the  combination  of  these  three  factors  being  peculiarly 
effective  in  producing  chronic  renal  disease. 

General  Clinical  History.— In   general  terms  the  symptoms  of  ' 
chronic  Bright's  disease  comprehend  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine, 
especially  albuminuria,  the  presence  of  casts  and  renal  epithelium  or 
sometimes  of  blood,  and  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  and  other- 
normal  urinary  ingredients;  frequent  micturition,  particularly  by  night ; 
dropsical  accumulations,  liable  to  come  and  go,  or  to  alter  their  seat 
rapidly;  deficient  action  of  the  skin,  which  is  almost  always  dry,  and 
often  "rough  and  harsh  ;  and  changes  in  the  blood,  which  becomes 
hvdra?mic  and  deficient  in  albumen  and  red  corpuscles,  Avith  consequent 
pallor  or  sallowness  of  the  skin,  shortness  of  breath,  and  other  symp- 
toms, while  materials  which  should  be  excreted  by  the  urine  tend  to 
accumulate  in  it.    Sometimes  uneasiness  or  tenderness  is  experienced 
over  the  region  of  the  kidneys.    Headache  and  giddiness  are  frequently 
complained  of ;  and  serious  urreniic  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise  at  any 
moment.  Serous  inflammations,  endocarditis,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia 
are  also  apt  to  supervene.  Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  are  very 
common,  in  the  way  of  loss  or  impairment  of  appetite,  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, nausea  or  vomiting,  flatulence,  and  irregularities  of  the  bowels. 
Other  complications  liable  to  be  met  with  are  phthisis  ;  cardiac  disorder 
or  disease  ;  morbid  conditions  of  the  vessels  ;  and  hepatic  affections.  In 
certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease  apoplexy  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  signs  in  connection  with  the  heart  and  vessels  described  under 
acute  Bright's  disease  are  also  noticed  in  many  cases  of  the  different 
chronic  forms,  which  further  tend  to  originate  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  other  cardiac  and  vascular  changes. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  onset,  chronic  Bright's  disease  not  uncommonly 
remains  after  an  acute  attack;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  sets  in 
gradually,  and  the  affection  may  be  quite  latent  until  some  grave 
ursemic  or  other  symptoms  reveal  the  serious  condition  present.  In 
other  instances  there  may  only  be  albuminuria  or  slight  dropsy.  The 
disease  is  generally  subject  to  remissions  and  subacute  or  acute  exacer- 
bations, the  latter  often  coming  on  from  a  slight,  or  even  without  any 
obvious  cause.  The  duration  is  very  variable,  some  cases  lasting  for 
many  year*,  and  it  differs  in  the  several  forms.  Death  is  usually 
hastened  at  the  close  by  uraemia  ;  serous  inflammations ;  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis;  dropsy,  either  on  account  of  its  dangerous  situation,  or  from 
its  being  complicated  with  erysipelas  or  gangrene;  cardio-vascular 
changes;  or  apoplexy.  A  few  cases  terminate  gradually  by  asthenia  ; 
in  others  death  results  from  independent  Complications,  such  as  phthisis. 
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various  causes,  with  subsequent ^fmprov m  nt    It  ^ 
noticed  are  increased  vascnWi^  J> i      i  lst  the  appearances 

retinal  veins  but shrinS  Z  Ji  and  tortuosity  of  the 
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fr?mfaV  ln  blood-clots,  but  probably  most  of  them  a^  the 
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anaamia  while  ft  f J  +1  8  obll*e™ted  or  removed,  causing  retinal 
marS'Jr  ,  SCe"  thafc  the  cnoroid  h™  also  undergone 

srr,,r  ?  fg6S'  that  ij>  Presents  Je]1™  Patches  Important 
structural  changes  are  set  up  in  the  reti™,  choroid,  and  vitrei  body 
Both  eyes  are  always  involved,  but  not  to  the  same  degree?  J" 
dist  S; i ,  '  D+g6S  «?  ^questionably  found  most  frequently  and 
have  S  connectmn  with  the  granular  contracted  Udnel,  but  they 
have  aiso  been  noticed  m  other  forms.  As  to  their  immediate  causJ 
KS?  SL?"?"  hH«taThy  of  the  heari  ^S^SJ 
■    ,  ,      „  ;    i°  S°me  °onstltutional  condition  attended  with 

3  1,1  the  vessels  generally;  to  alterations  in  the  blood,  namely 

upnc  nerve  trom  the  brain.  ° 

char^ePr'n  'general  outline  of  Bright's  disease,  .he  prominent 
characters  of  the  several  varieties  will  now  be  pointed  out 

1.  Large,  White,  Smooth  Kidney-Chronic  Parenchymatous 
Desquamative,  oe  Tubal  Nephritis. 

iEtiology  and  Pathoiogy.-This  form  is  mosl  Frequently  a  sequel 
;       '  -  s- bacute  Bright's  disease.    It  may,  however  come* on 
gradual^  from  taking  cold;  as  the  resuU  of  repealed  pregnancies;  or 
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in  the  course  of  phthisis.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  comparatively 
young  persons. 

The  generally  accepted  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  large  white  kidney 
is  that  it  is  the  result  of  parenchymatous  or  tubal  nephritis,  attended  with 
great  increase  and  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which 
gradually  undergo  changes,  ending  in  their  complete  fatty  transforma- 
tion and  destruction.  Some  writers  maintain  that  the  glomeruli  and 
interstitial  tissue  are  also  involved.  More  or  less  loss  of  tissue,  with 
consequent  atrophy  and  contraction  of  the  kidneys,  may  follow  in  course 
•of  time. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  kidneys  are  enlarged  and  heavj", 
their  surface  being  smooth  and  pale,  hut  variegated  with  vessels  ;  the 
capsule  is  readily  separated,  being  unaltered  or  somewhat  opaque.  A 
section  shows  great  thickening  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  is  white 
or  yellowish-white  and  opaque,  often  presenting  also  numerous  small 
yellow  spots  or  streaks,  due  to  fatty  degeneration — granular  fatty  kidney 
•(Johnson).  The  consistence  is  diminished.  The  pyramids  retain  their 
normal  colour,  and  contrast  markedly  with  the  cortex,  though  they  are 
also  affected  to  a  less  degree.  Microscopical  examination  reveals  enlarge- 
ment of  many  of  the  tubes,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  epithelium- 
cells,  with  exudation.  The  cells  are  always  much  altered,  being  swollen, 
clouded,  and  more  or  less  granular,  also  frequently  containing  fat  or  oil- 
globules  ;  or  they  may  be  quite  disintegrated,  so  that  only  a  granular 
debris  remains,  with  masses  of  fat  and  oil-globules.  Some  tubules  may 
be  quite  denuded  and  empty,  or  only  present  hyaline  fibrinous  moulds. 
The  inter-tubular  connective  tissue  is  said  to  be  thickened,  either  from 
increase  in  the  connective-tissue  elements,  albuminous  exudation,  or  the 
presence  of  leucocytes.  Changes  in  the  glomeruli  are  also  described, 
varying  in  their  degree,  especially  the  formation  of  nuclear  masses 
between  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  the  glomeruli, 
thickening  of  this  capsule,  and  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  intima,  with 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  minute  arteries. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  in  very  chronic  cases  this  form  of 
kidney  may  gradually  contract  and  waste,  and  it  may  ultimately  become 
markedly  small  and  irregularly  atrophied — small  granular  fatty  kidney. 
How  this  change  is  brought  about  is,  however,  not  positively  determined. 
Some  authorities  maintain  that  it  results  from  an  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion, as  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney  (especially  in  the  region  of  the  capsule 
and  the  Malpighian  bodies)  ;  others  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  changes 
within  the  tubules.  In  this  condition  of  kidney  the  capsule  is  more  or 
thickened,  opaque,  and  adherent  at  parts;  superficial  depressions 
form,  can  sing  a  somewhat  granular  appearance;  while  there  is  some 
increase  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  with  thickening  of  the  blood-vessels. 
These  changes  are,  however,  not  so  marked  as  in  the  cirrhotic  kidney, 
and  they  are  mainly  noticed  in  those  regions  where  the  tubular  changes 
arc  most  evident,  and  where  blocked  tubules  are  seen  in  all  stages  of 
destruction. 

Symptoms. — Either  remaining  after  an  acute  attack,  as  frequently 
happens,  or  being  chronic  from  the  outset,  this  variety  of  TJright's  disease 
presents  the  following  clinical  features: — The  urine  is  usually  deficient 
in  quantity ;  pale  and  often  somewhat  turbid,  depositing  a  whitish 
sediment,  or  from  time  to  time  beitig  smoky  or  tinged  with  blood;  of 
normal  or  rather  high  specific  gravity  ;  while  it  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  albumin,  as  well  as  various  casts,  with  renal  epithelium  or 
its  remains.    The  microscopic  elements  are  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  in 
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There  is  much  less  liability  to  changes  in  the  VB«nK^^£  £ 
the  case  o   the  granular  kidney,  though  in  course  of  tiTe  they  often 
become  well-marked.    Sir  George  Johnson  states  that  mucous  Lmor 
rhages   are    frequent  in  the    advanced   stages,  especTa  ly  episla^i  " 
Exacerbations  are  very  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time.  7 

2.  Granular  Contracted,  or  Cirrhotic  Kidney— Chronic 

I N T  ERSTITIAL  NEPHRITIS. 

etiology.- In  this  variety  the  onset  is  always  very  chronic  and  insi- 
dious, being  independent  of  any  obvious  immediate  elciting  cause.  The 
contracted  kidney  is  chiefly  associated  with  gout  or  litheemia;  chronic 
lead-poisoning;  chronic  alcoholism;  a  tendency  to  general  degenerative 
changes;  chrome  dyspepsia,  with  frequent  deposits  of  oxalates  and 
urates  m  the  u        .  QV  ]t  ig  gaid)  ^  ted  „         e  t      ]d  T™ 

subjects  of  this  form  of  renal  disease  are  usually  advanced  in  years  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  about  middle  age,  and  may  be  met  with  in  vouno- 
adults  Hereditary  predisposition  has  been  observed  in  some  instance" 
it  must  be  noted  that  cirrhotic  changes  in  the  kidney  may  follow  chronic 
pye  itis  or  cystitis ;  and  also  long-continued  venous  congestion  from 
cardiac  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  prominent  changes  presented  by  the 
cirrnotic  kidney  are  gradual  contraction  and  atrophy,  until  the  organ 
may  ultimately  weigh  only  an  ounce  or  two  ;  granulationof  the  surface 
the  granules  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea  or 
more,  there  being  also  irregular  depressions,  giving  rise  to  a  lobular 
appearance  ;  thickening,  opacity,  and  adhesion  of  the  capsule,  which 
cannot  be  separated  and  sinks  into  the  depressions  ;  with  increased  resist- 
ance and  toughness  of  the  renal  tissue.    These  changes  are  observed  ii 
very  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  different  cases.    On  ma  kin"-  i 
section  of  the  kidney  it  is  seen  that  the  cortical  substance  is  chiefly 
wasted,  having  in  some  instances  almost  completely  disappeared,  what 
remains  being  of  a  red  or  brownish-red  colour,  and  coarsely  granular; 
the  Malpighian  bodies  stand  out  as  red  points.    There  may  be  signs  oi 
tatty  degeneration.    According  to  its  colour,  the  granular  kidney  has 
been  described  as  "red,"  "  white,"  "  yellow,"  and  "  mixed."    Cysts  are 
frequently  observed,  varying  in  size  'from  very  minute  points  to  spares 
as  large  as  a  nut,  or  even  larger,  and  containing  an  albuminous  fluid.  In 
the  gouty  kidney  a  white  uratic  deposit  Conns  in  connection  w  it  h  f  lic 
tibules.   Calcareous  deposits  are  also  sometimes  visible  as  white  streaks 
between  the  tubes  of  the  pyramids. 
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The  intimate  changes  usually  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  inter-tubular 
connective  tissue  ;  with  more  or  less  alterations  in  the  tubules,  glomeruli, 
and  vessels.  .Many  of  the  tubules  are  denuded  of  their  epithelium,  con - 
true  ted,  or  obliterated  ;  others  are  blocked  up  -with  disintegrated  epithe- 
lium-cells ;  while  still  others  contain  clear  fibrinous  moulds.  Fat-granules 
and  oil-globules  are  often  visible.  The  Malpighian  bodies  appear 
shrunken  and  abnormally  close  together,  their  enclosed  glomeruli  being 
more  or  less  compressed  by  fibrous  tissue.  Many  vessels  are  obliterated, 
and  the  -walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  are  thickened,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
inject  the  kidney  through  its  main  artery.  The  thickening  of  the 
arteries  has  been  attributed  to  muscular  hypertrophy,  and  to  increase  in 
the  external  fibrous  coat.  The  cysts  so  frequently  seen  are  probably  due 
to  obstruction  or  constriction  of  the  ducts  at  intervals,  with  distension  of 
the  intervening  portions.  The  late  Dr.  Mahomed  held  that  in  the  red 
granular  kidney  the  changes  are  chiefly  vascular,  namely,  thickened 
vessels,  thickened  Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  fibro-hyaline  intertubular 
thickenings  ;  and  that  the  yelloiv  or  mixed  granular  kidneys  have,  in 
addition  to  these  changes,  interstitial  small-celled  growths  and  epithelial 
proliferation. 

Pathology. — It  is  in  connection  with  the  cirrhotic  kidney  that  impor- 
tant differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  regarding  pathological  questions. 
With  respect  to  its  nature  and  mode  of  origin,  many  German  authorities 
consider  it  as  being  merely  a  later  stage  of  the  large  white  kidney, 
which,  if  it  only  lasts  long  enough,  will  become  atrophied  and  granular ; 
and  some  of  their  pathologists  describe  several  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  morbid  changes.  Though  recognizing  the  fact  that  this  variety  of 
kidney  may  in  course  of  time  become  contracted  and  granular,  yet  most 
English  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  cirrhotic  kidney  does  not  so 
originate,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  attended 
with  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  the  new 
growth  being  gradually  transformed  into  a  fibrillated  structure,  which 
contracts,  and  compresses  the  renal  structures.  Some  pathologists  main- 
tain that  the  process  begins  in  the  glomeruli,  being  similar  to  what  takes 
place  in  glomerulonephritis,  only  much  more  chronic  in  its  development ; 
and  that  it  may  subsequently  spread  more  or  less  into  the  intertubular 
tissue,  but  not  necessarily,  the  contraction  being  mainly  due  to  atrophy  of 
the  renal  structures  in  the  most  typical  form  of  the  disease.  Sir  George 
Johnson,  however,  considers  that  the  epithelial  cells  are  first  affected, 
undergoing  degeneration  in  consequence  of  having  to  perform  unusual 
excretory  work.  Dr.  Dickinson  believes  that  the  disease  begins  super- 
ficially, immediately  under  the  capsule,  and  gradually  extends  inwards. 

Before  alluding  to  an  important  view  held  as  to  the  pathology  of  the 
cirrhotic  kidney,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  and  vessels  which  may  be  induced  by 
Brighffl  disease,  and  which  are  found  with  special  frequency  associated 
with  the  contracted  kidney.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heart 
may  be  primarily  diseased,  and  by  inducing  mechanical  congestion  may 
lead  to  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  ending  in  contraction  and  atrophy. 
Again,  independent  affections  of  the  cardiac  valves  may  co-exist  with 
renal  lesions  ;  or  they  may  be  the  consecpience  of  endocarditis  complicat- 
ing Jiright's  disease.  The  special  condition  to  which  attention  needs  to  be 
directed,  however,  is  cardiac  hypertrophy,  especially  involving  the  left 
ventricle,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  direct  secondary  result  of  the  renal 
disease.   There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  condition  of  the  heart  does 
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arise  in  many  cases  of  chronic  Briefs  disease  mnH  «  t.  . 

'  it  originated  P  Formerly  it  wo  ?  ,h  '  I  '  ,t,le  ^shon  is  how 
state  of  the  blood,  which  was  dddS  r  f  T  V'&ly  to  the  Wealthy 
or  to  increase  the  arteSJSStiS™  S  "  ^  of  the  hca'^ 

Sir  George  Johnson  made  the  2    "  VCSS°'S  ff818^  iis  Pas8a&e 

■small  arteries,  not  only  in  ife  Sdnet  hTT7  tUat.the  wall«  <*  4. 
tares  throughout  the  bodv  7  '         a,f°  m  vanoas  °tH«  struc- 

observer  maintains  thatlfe  ISlff  jHtfd«ned.  This  eminent 
into  the  tissues  of  the  unhealthy  b  Z*  ^  anCMPP°Se  thc  Pass*ge 
with  consequent  rise  iTSl  " associated  with  Bright's  disease, 
hypertrophy  of  the S  muscu lar  coat  -"5  th''S  is  folWd  W 

of  their  walls.  Dr.  GWer  ^  hinks  th  f  1  "Vf  fUSe  °f  the  *^kening 
as  to  the  contraction  of  the Sal  vesseL°l  JaITSC°pic  Ovation! 
of  the  first  part  of  this  tteToZ^  &  ^  pr°°f  in  favo»r 
it  is  believed  that  the  walls  of' the  Z^f  l  co*dltl™  «t  the  arteries 
order  to  overcome  the  SS^^^^6  &ls°  Atrophied,  in 

injof  Te  sllTTSie? dirt         *"?  **  ^  thicken- 

number  of  cases  from  first  to  last,  and  generally  is  but  slight  or  fcralv 
observed  at  intervals,  or  in  the  later  stages  of  tlm  disease  fhe^kin  is 
and  harsh  but  does  not  exhibit  the  peculiar  pale  and  pasty  aspect  of  tne 

IppeUnc?  Yney;rMe  56  faCG  has  often  a  a„'d  pinched 

appeaxance.    In  most  cases  there  is  marked  languor  and  debility  with 

Sstt  °nf  f^f eZia'  and  Patienfi8  are  o£te°  menta»7  d SesTed 
byfer  troohvwS  I'"'  a*e.?^toa?y  very  Prominent.  bardiac 
,1  ,    '    '     dian^es,  1,1  he  vessels,  are  specially  liable  to  occur  in 

To  erlaZZ  l ^P^^^y.whUe  in  time  the  heart  is  likely 
o  adn.illyta, ,11,,,.,,  degeneration;  the  pulse  is  of  high  tension;  and 
1  ,  '  at.on  ,s  often  a  prominent  .symptom.  A„  artery  may  give  way, 
■  -use  cerebral  apoplexy  Uremic  phenomena  are  of  common  occur-' 
1  '  headache,  giddiness,  U-ii  ,hings  of  muscles,  disorders  of 
Vision,  severe  neuralgia,  or  asthmatic  attacks;  and  ur«emic  convulsions 
oiten  s,,,,,,.,,,,,,..  Hemorrhages  frequently  take  place,  such  as  epistaxis, 
°  ;  "temes.s  and  there  may  l-e  abundant  hematuria.  Retinal 
Qfemorrnages  and  albuminuric  retinitis  are  often  present;  but  amaurosis 
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may  occur  without  any  obvious  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Such  com- 
plications as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  pericarditis  may  super- 
vene, and  cause  a  fatal  termination,  but  these  are  said  by  some  authorities 
to  be  less  frequent  in  connection  with  the  granular  than  with  the  lai'ge- 
white  kidney. 

3.    Fatty  Kidney. 

Fatty  changes  are  observed  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  the  kidney  may  become  primarily  the  sea  t 
of  a  fatty  infiltration,  the  renal  cells  being  loaded  with  fat,  the  liver 
being  in  most  cases  affected  at  the  same  time.  Sir  George  Johnson 
applies  the  terms  simple  fat  kidney  or  general  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
kidney  to  this  condition.  It  is  stated  that  it  may  be  associated  with 
any  of  the  usual  causes  of  fatty  infiltration.  The  kidneys  are  frequently 
enlarged,  their  cortical  substance  being  uniformly  pale  or  mottled  with 
red.  and  occasionally  hemorrhagic  spots  are  observed.  The  consistence 
is  diminished,  the  kidney  having-  often  an  cedematous  feel  and  appear- 
ance. The  microscope  shows  uniform  distension  of  the  renal  cells  with 
oil.  There  may  be  albuminuria  and  other  symptoms  of  renal  disease, 
but  generally  no  obvious  signs  of  functional  derangement  of  the  kidneys, 
are  observed  (Johnson). 

4.    Lardaceous  or  Aluuminoid  Kidney. 

Many  writers  classify  the  lardaceous  kidney  as  a  form  of  Bright's. 
disease,  but  others  object  to  this  arrangement,  and  discuss  it  as  an 
independent  affection.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  consider  the 
morbid  change  in  the  present  connection.  Its  cetiology  and  pathology  are 
those  of  the  general  disease  as  a  rule  ;  but  rare  instances  have  been  met 
with  in  which  the  condition  is  limited  to  one  kidney,  which  has  been  the 
seat  of  calculous  pyelitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  by-no-means  an  agreement  in  the 
descriptions  given  by  different  writers  as  to  the  appearances  presented 
by  albuminoid  kidneys.  Sir  Grainger  Stewart  recognizes  three  stages 
of  the  disease,  in  the  first  stage  the  vessels  only  being  affected  ;  in  the 
second  the  renal  tissues  being  infiltrated  with  the  albuminoid  material, 
and  many  of  the  tubules  blocked  with  it ;  and  in  the  third  the  organ 
being  atrophied  and  contracted.  Dr.  Dickinson  describes  a  somewhat 
analogous  course  of  morbid  changes.  When  the  disease  is  marked,  the 
kidneys  are  enlarged  and  pale,  and  their  surface  is  smooth,  the  capsule 
separating  readily.  The  consistence  is  very  tough  and  firm.  A  section 
is  sharp-cut,  and  shows  the  cortical  substance  to  be  pale,  anamiic,  waxy, 
and  translucent,  often  dotted  over  with  glistening  spots,  which  correspond 
to  the  infiltrated  Malpighian  bodies,  in  which  the  deposit  first  occurs. 
The  pyramids  seem  natural  generally.  The  usual  chemical  reactions 
characteristic  of  albuminoid  material  are  yielded.  The  renal  cells  are 
often  cloudy,  withered,  or  fatty,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  do  not  afford 
the  tests  of  this  material.  Transparent  hyaline  moulds  are  found 
in  some  of  the  tubules.  In  the  advanced  stage  the  affected  organs  may 
become  much  atrophied  and  irregular,  in  a  case  ohserved  by  Sir  Grainger 
Stewart  the  kidneys  were  found  after  death  to  weigh  two  and  a  half 
ounces  each  ;  the  tubes  were  wasted,  the  Malpighian  bodies  were  large 
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and  waxy  and  closely  grouped  together,  the  fibrous  tissue  was  relatively 
more  abundant  than  m  the  healthy  organ,  but  the  capsules  were  at  aU 
pant,  readily  separable,  and  the  organs  did  not  present  the  abearance 
characteristic  of  cirrhosis.  Som.  writers  deny,  however, Tat Tuch 
marked  contraction  can  take  place  in  cases  of  simple  albuminoid  disease 
of  the  kidney,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a  simultaneous  or  previously  existing 
cirrhotic  process.  With  rare  exceptions,  both  kidneys  are  involved  if 
lardaceous  disease.  Lardacein  has  been  obtained  from  the  affected 
structures.  lsu 

Symptoms.— There  is  also  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  clinical 
signs  of  albuminoid  disease  implicating  the  kidneys,  and  some  writers 
maintain  that  they  are  very  variable  in  different  cases.    Sir  Grainger 
Stewart  amrnis  that  when  the  disease  is  simple  and  uncomplicated,  he  has 
invariably   found   the  symptoms  distinct  and   uniform  throughout 
1  here  is  polyuria,   the  urine  being  very  copious,   pale,  and  watery  '■ 
and  of  low  specific  gravity,  varying  from  1005  to  1012   or  1015 
the  reaction  is    said   to  be   nearly   neutral.     At  first  albumin  is 
either  absent  altogether,  or  is  present  only  in  very  small  quantity 
later  on  it  increases,  and  often  becomes  exceedingly  abundant  -  the 
amount  passed  on  successive  clays  may  be  very  variable.  Parao-lo- 
bulm  often  exceeds  the  serum-albumin.    Cases  have  been  described  in 
which  there  was  no  albuminuria  throughout,  and  Sir  Grainger  Stewart 
states  that  this  happens  m  rare  instances.  The  urine  presents  little  or  uo 
sediment,  but  there  may  be  a  fine  white  deposit.    Very  few  casts  are 
present,  consisting  mainly  of  the  small  hyaline  and  finely  granular 
varieties  ;  there  may  be  some  epithelial  scales  upon  them,  or  these  may 
be  separate,  being  usually  wasted,  or  containing  oil-globules.  The 
epithelial  particles  occasionally  yield  the  reactions  of  albuminoid  material 
-Uropsy  is  absent,  or  almost  completely  absent,  throughout.  Cardiac 
changes  are  also  wanting  or  comparatively  slight ;  and  urjemic  pheno- 
mena are  rare.    Owing,  however,  to  the  frequent  association  of  albu- 
minoid disease  with  other  renal  changes,  the    symptoms   are  liable 
to  be  much  modified.    If  chronic  inflammatory  lesions  set  in,  the 
urine  becomes  much  diminished  in  quantity,  and  its  specific  gravity 
raised  ;  while  there  may  be  much  sediment,  with  numerous  large  hyaline 
and  granular  casts.     Dropsy   also    supervenes,    and    may   be  very 
considerable,  this  symptom   likewise    occurring  in   cases   in  which 
albuminoid  disease   is  grafted  upon    previous  inflammatory  disease. 
There  will   usually   be    evidences  that  this  condition  affects  other 
organs  ;  and  its  general  symptoms  will  also  be  present,  often  to  a 
marked  degree. 


5.  Mixed  Forms. 


It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  kidneys  are  sometimes  met  with 
presenting  different  combinations  of  the  morbid  changes  just  described. 
Thus,  there  may  be  an  evident  combination  of  the  interstitial  and  tubal 
forms  of  disease;  or  of  lardaceous  disease  witli  either  of  these  varieties. 
As  already  stated,  fatty  changes  are  common  in  all  forms  of  Bright's 
disease. 
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GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  one  or  other  form  of  chronic  Bright's 
•disease  is  often  quite  evident  from  the  history  of  the  case ;  and  from 
the  symptoms  present,  the  characters  of  the  urine  being  especially  im- 
portant. Albuminuria  may  be  the  only  sign  of  renal  mischief,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  desirable  to  adopt  a  routine  practice  of  examining 
the  urine,  especially  if  an  individual  is  persistently  out  of  health  without 
any  obvious  cause,  or  suffers  habitually  from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  from 
headache  or  giddiness,  from  severe  neuralgia,  or  from  cardiac  disturb- 
ance. Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  albuminuria  may  be  due 
to  other  causes  besides  renal  disease,  and  especially  to  cardiac  disease 
obstructing  the  venous  circulation,  or  to  admixture  of  albuminous  fluids  ; 
and  also  that  this  symptom  may  be  absent  in  serious  forms  of  kidney 
mischief.  Cai"eful  microscopical  examination  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
discover  casts  or  renal  epithelium,  when  these  elements  are  present.  The 
ophthalmoscope  is  highly  important  in  diagnosis  in  some  cases,  and  its 
employment  has  not  infrequently  been  the  means  of  revealing  Bright's 
disease  where  it  was  previously  unsuspected.  The  pulse  also,  or  the 
signs  revealed  on  examination  of  the  heart,  often  draw  attention  to  the 
•existence  of  renal  disease. 

The  diagnosis  between  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  B right's 
disease  is  founded  upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  severally  arise  ; 
and  upon  their  special  symptoms  and  pathological  effects,  which  have 
already  been  pointed  out.  The  stage  of  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  and 
the  actual  changes  which  are  going  on,  can  often  be  determined  with 
much  accuracy  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  microscopic  elements  in 
the  urine.  The  development  of  an  acute  inflammatory  affection,  or  of 
unemic  symptoms,  in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  not  pre- 
viously known  to  exist,  may  prove  very  puzzling.  The  rule  of  always 
examining  the  urine  will  generally  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  renal 
affection  under  such  circumstances. 

'1.  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  while 
always  more  or  less  unfavourable,  differs  much  in  different  cases.  The 
termination  is  most  rapid  in  connection  with  the  large  white  kidney, 
but  much  will  depend  on  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  in 
the  kidneys,  as  revealed  by  the  urine.  Patients  suffering  from  this 
affection  may  live  for  many  years,  and  may  even  enjoy  comparatively 
good  health.  The  circumstances  which  render  the  prognosis  more  un- 
favourable are  a  prolonged  duration  of  the  disease;  steady  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  without  corresponding  increase  in  density  ; 
excessive  albuminuria,  with  abundant  granular  and  fatty  casts  or  oil- 
globules  ;  extensive  dropsy,  with  serous  effusions ;  obstinate  dryness 
of  the  skin;  marked  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  vascular  changes ;  per- 
sistent dyspepsia  or  disturbances  of  the  bowels ;  and  constant  pyrexia. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  much  improvement  in  symptoms  may 
be  brought  about  in  some  apparently  hopeless  cases.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  danger  of  the  supervention  of  uramia;  of  an  acute  exacer- 
bation of  the  kidney  disease  ;  orof  inflammatory  complications,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  very  easily  set  up,  and  being  much  more  grave  than  in 
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healthy  persons.  Patients  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  are  erh*™«i 
unfavourable  subjects  for  injuries  or  operations  L.vtiemely 
3.  Treatment.-Ohronic  Bright's  disease  requires  very  careful  and 
varied  management  and  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  auy  definS  line  0f 
treatment  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  its  forms.  At  the  ame  tim1 
t  here  arc  certain  broad  and  general  principles  to  be  followed,  to  w  S 
attention  will  now  be  directed. 

a   It  is  very  important  to  find  oat  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  U 
avoul  or  remove  this  if  possible,  such  as  abuse  of  alcoho  Jo 
exposure   or  suppuration  setting  up  albuminoid  disease,     b  KVQ£3 
and  dietehc  management  demands  careful  and  constant  attention  3 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  merely  albuminuria  this  is  often  all  thai 
is  needed.    The  patient  must  be  completely  clacl  in  flannel  or  wooB 
material,  and  avoid  exposure,  especially  to  cold  and  wet,  as  .veil 
every  cause  likely  to  produce  a  chill  ;    and  should  take  moderate 
exercise  daily,  but  any  undue  fatigue  or  exertion  should  be  avoided  as 
well  as  much  mental  work  excitement,  or  worry.    If  possible,  a  residence 
m  a  tolerably  warm,  equable,  and  sheltered  district  is  advisable  ■  or  a 
temporary  change  to  such  a  locality  should  be  recommended,  especially 
during  the  colder  season     A  sea-voyage  is  sometimes  highly  beneficial 
m  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  not  too  far  advanced.    It  is  very 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  warm 
baths  with  friction  or  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  employ  occasionally 
a  hot-air  or  Turkish  bath     The  diet  requires  careful  supervision,  and 
should  be  of  a  simple  but  nutritious  and  digestible  kind,  thouo-h  ir 
is  usually  necessary  to  restrict  more  or  less  the  consumption  of  nitro- 
genous elements  of  food,  and  in  some  cases  the  dietary  should  be  almost 
entirely  vegetarian     The  quantity  of  food  taken  should  also  be  limited 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  patient.     Every  case,  however,  must  be 
watched  and  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  and  when  the  cardio-vascular 
system  shows  signs  of  advancing  degeneration,  the  diet  needs  to  be 
more  generous,  witb  a  fair  amount  of  meat.   Milk  may  usually  be  taken 
in  large  quantities ;  and  skimmecl-milk  has  been  specially  recommended 
m  the  treatment  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.    I  am  acquainted  with  more 
than  one  case  m  which  remarkable  benefit  was  derived  from  the  prolonged 
use  of  an  absolute  milk  diet.  Dr.  Embleton  found  that  some  of  the  milk 
maybe  taken  as  curds  and  whey.    It  is  best  to  begin  with  skiinmed- 
milk,  as  this  is  more  likely  to  agree,  and  gradually  to  replace  it 
with  unskimmed-milk.     Alcoholic  stimulants  had  better  be  avoided, 
as  a  rule,  but  light  wines  in  moderation,  or  a  glass  of  good  bitter 
ale,  do  good  in  some  cases.     Tea  and  coffee  are  usually  injurious 
and  must  be  given  up.    The  bowels  must  be  kept  well-opened  daily ; 
and  the  digestive  functions  maintained  in  good  order,    c.  Treatment 
directed  to  the  constitutional  condition,  and  the  state  of  the  blood,  is  of 
the_  utmost  value.    The  administration  of  iron,  regularly  and  pers< 
veringly  carried  out,  often  produces  the  most  beneficial  results,  i 
the  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  general  systen 
If  it  can  be  taken,  the  tincture  of  perchloride  is  the  besl  preparatioi 
but   the   saccharated   carbonate,   reduced   iron,    syrup    of   iodide  o; 
phosphate,  ammonio-citrate,  tincture  of  acetate,  or  citrate  of  iron  an. 
quinine  are  also  very  useful.    Among  other  conditions   affecting  the 
constitution  which  require  special  attention  in  chronic  Bright's  disease 
are    phthisis;    albuminoid    disease;    gout;    and    saturnism,     </.  Some 
authorities  consider  it  desirable   to  diminish  the  amount  of  albumin 
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discharged  in  cases  of  Blight's  disease,  by  means  of  the  agents  pre- 
viously mentioned,    e.  Dropsy  is  one  of  the  principal  symptoms  calling 
for  interference  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Purgatives  and  baths  are  to  be  chiefly  relied  upon  for  its  removal. 
Among  the  former,  compound  jalap  powder,  elaterium  or  elaterin,  and 
gamboge  are  the  most  serviceable.    Jaborandi  or  subcutaneous  injection 
of  pilocarpine  may  also  be  of  the  greatest  use  as  diaphoretics.  Some 
practitioners  give  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium  freely  with  iron,  to 
act  upon  the  skin ;  others   recommend   James's  or  Dover's  powder. 
Opinions  are  much  divided  with  regard  to  diuretics,  both  as  to  the 
propriety  of  giving  them,  and  as  to  those  which  are  most  efficacious. 
In  my  experience  they  certainly  have  not  proved  of  much  use  as  a  rule, 
and  may  do  considerable  harm.    Copaiba  or  its  resin,  and  caffeine  have 
been  used  with  advantage  in  some  cases.    Dr.  Leech  has  found  the  best 
results  from  saline  diuretics,  especially  tartrate,  bitartrate,  and  acetate  of 
potassium.    From  iodide  of  potassium  he  has  obtained    no  definite 
effects.    Digitalis  and  eaffein  he  found  much  less  useful  than  in  cardiac 
dropsy.    The  inhalation  of  oil  of  juniper  appeared  to  give  better  results 
than  its  administration  by  the  mouth.    In  extreme  dropsy  acupuncture, 
the  use  of  Southey's  trochars,  or  free  incisions  into  the  skin  of  the  legs 
or  scrotum  may  be  required.    Great  care  is  necessary  when  carrying 
out  these  measures,  in  order  to  guard  against  erysipelas,  which  may  l  ie 
prevented  by  frequently   changed   antiseptic   applications  ;    and  by 
sponging  the  parts  thoroughly  before  each  application  is  made.  Par- 
ticular care  is  needed  to  avoid  pressure  upon  dropsical  parts,  or  their 
irritation  by  the  contact  of  urine.    It  may  become  necessary  to  empty 
serous  cavities  by  paracentesis.     Among  other  symptoms  winch  are 
likely  to  require  treatment  in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  are 
those  of  dyspepsia  ;  vomiting  ;  derangement  of  the  bowels  ;  cardiac  and 
vascular  disturbances;  haemorrhages;  headache,  vertigo,  or  neural  o-ia  ; 
and  uraemic  phenomena,     Nitro-glycerine  has  been  specially  recom- 
mended to  relieve  arterial  tension  in  chronic  renal  disease.    Iodide  of 
potassium  has  been  also  given,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  cardiac 
action,  and  checking  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  tissue  in  the  granular 
kidney.    Bichloride  of  mercury  in  minute  doses,  and  double  chloride  of 
gold  and  sodium,  have  been  advocated  for  the  latter  purpose.  Haemor- 
rhages may  prove  very  troublesome,  and  loss  of  blood  from  severe 
epistaxis  may  necessitate  transfusion.    The  remarks  made  under  acute 
Bright's  disease  with  reference  to  inflammatory  complications  apply 
equally  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.    /.  It  is  necessary  to  warn 
patients  suffering  from  chronic  Bright's  disease  against  the  dangers  to 
Which  they  are  exposed;  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
paying  strict   attention  to  the  hygienic  matters  already  mentioned. 
Should  cardiac  hypertrophy  be  set  up,  with  changes  in  the  vessels,  the 
Special  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage  should  be 
OOme  in  mind. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


ON  CEETAIN  EAEE   DISEASES   OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

I.  CANCEROUS  AND  OTHER  GROWTHS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— Of  rare  occurrence,  renal  cancer  may  be 
primary  or  secondary.  It  is  most  frequent  in  very  young  children  or  in 
elderly  people;  and  in  males.  The  variety  met  with  is  in  the' large 
majority  of  cases  encepJialoid ;  in  exceptional  cases  schirrus  and  colloid 
have  been  noticed,  or  papilloma  or  epithelioma  in  connection  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  renal  pelvis,  the  last-mentioned  being  very 
rare.  Mixed  growths  are  sometimes  observed,  the  most  frequent  being 
a  combination  of  eucephaloid  with  sarcoma.  Patty  cancer  (carcinoma 
hpomatosum)  has  been  described  in  rare  instances.  A  malignant  growth 
m  the  kidney  is  always  in  the  nodular  form  when  secondary;  but  when 
primary  it  may  be  either  nodular  or  infiltrated.  Secondary  cancer  does 
not  attain  any  large  size;  but  primary  cancer  frequently  grows  to 
enormous  dimensions,  usually  giving  rise  to  an  irregular  tumour.  The 
consistence  varies  considerably,  being  sometimes  very  soft  and  almost 
fluctuating,  while  it  is  rarely  uniform  throughout.  Hasmorrhage,  softeu- 
ing,  degeneration,  or  suppuration  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  growth. 
The  part  of  the  kidney  which  is  not  implicated  is  generally  atrophied 
from  pressure,  or  otherwise  altered.  Thickening  of  the  capsule,  ami 
adhesions  to  neighbouring  parts  are  generally  observed  ;  while  adjoining 
structures  are  frequently  compressed,  displaced,  or  destroyed  by  pressure, 
the  colon  always  lying  in  front  of  the  tumour.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
and  the  ureter  are  often  involved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  only 
one  kidney  is  affected,  especially  the  left.  Secondary  deposits  arc 
common,  especially  in  the  neighbouring  glands  ;  and  the  growth  may 
invade  the  vena  azygos  or  inferior  vena  cava,  portions  of  it  being  thus 
conveyed  into  the  general  circulation. 

Symptoms. — The  important  clinical  signs  of  renal  cancer  are  severe 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  generally  shooting  towards  the  hypochoudrium 
and  thigh  or  in  some  other  direction,  and  subject  to  remissions  or  inter- 
missions ;  marked  tenderness  ;  hematuria,  in  many  cases  profuse  and 
irregularly  intermittent,  occurring  without  any  obvious  cause  ;  and  the  1 
presence  of  a  renal  tumour.    The  special  characters  of  this  tumour  are  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  great  size  which  it  may  attain,  especially 
in  children ;  its  absolute  immobility ;  as  a  rule  its  irregularly  lobular 
I  icl  ;  and  its  more  or  less  firm  though  unequal  consistence.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  obscure  sense  of  fluctuation  over  portions  of  the  tumour.  In 
some  cases  the  superficial  veins  over  it  are  much  enlarged  ;  and  it.  has  been 
known  to  present  pulsation.    Symptoms  may  arise  from  the  Interference 
oi  the  growth  with  surrounding  structures.    Acute  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion may  result  from  pressure;    and   dilatation  of  (he    stomach  has 
followed  compression  of  the  duodenum.    The  detection  of  cancer-cells  in 
the  urine  has  been  considered  important  in  diagnosis,  but  several  excel- 
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lent  observers  deny  the  possibility  of  recognizing  these  structures. 
.Marked  emaciation  aud  debility,  with  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia, 
are  frequently  observed ;  and  there  may  be  evidences  of  cancer  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid  in  children, 
but  comparatively  chronic  in  adults.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  in 
secondary  cases. 

Many  of  the  growths  formerly  recognized  as  cancerous  are  now 
referred  to  the  class  of  sarcomata,  and  amongst  the  varieties  described 
are  adeno-sarcoma,  glioma,  myosarcoma,  and  melanotic  sarcoma.  They 
have  been  classed  as  congenital  and  adult ;  and  are  either  extra-renal, 
spreading  to  the  kidney  from  without,  or  sub-capsular,  originating  imme- 
diately beneath  the  capsule.  Other  growths  very' exceptionally  found 
iu  the  kidneys  are  osseous  tumours;  fibroma;  lipoma;  enchondroma; 
adenoma  and  lymphadenoma ;  and  syphilitic  gummata.  Some  of  these 
may  form  an  evident  tumour. 

II.  TUBERCULAR  DISEASE— SCROFULOUS  KIDNEY. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— There  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  which 
tubercle  is  found  in  connection  with  the  urinary  apparatus,  namely : — 
1.  As  a  part  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  kidneys  being  studded  with 
grey  granulations.    2.  Secondary  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
other  organs,  when  it  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  any  prominent  local 
symptoms.    3.  As  a  primary  formation,  generally  involving  the  kidneys, 
their  pelves  and  ureters,  the  bladder,  and  sometimes  the  urethra  ;  and 
being  not  uncommonly  associated  in  the  male  with  tubercle  in  the 
prostate  gland,  testes,  or  vesicular  seminales.    The  last  constitutes  much 
the  most  important  group  of  cases.    In  the  kidneys  tubercle  is  seen  at 
first  in  the  form  of  grey  or  yellow  nodules,  occupying  the  cortex,  which 
afterwards  coalesce,  become  caseous,  and  break  down,  forming  irregular 
abscess-like  cavities,  which  burst  into  the  urinary  passages,  discharging 
disintegrated  tuberculous  matter  and  pus.    Generally  both  kidneys°are 
implicated  ;  and  they  are  frequently  extensively  or  completely  destroyed. 
In  the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter  the  growth  starts  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
where  it  forms  granules,  and  ultimately  inflammation  of  the  overling 
membrane  is  excited,  ending  often  in  extensive  ulceration  and  destruction" 
Occasionally  one  ureter  becomes  completely  rigid,  and  its  canal  is  blocked 
np,  leading  to  pyo-uephrosis.    Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  detected  in 
-connection  with  the  tubercular  lesions. 

Symptoms.— During  the  early  period  primary  renal  tuberculosis  may 
be  indicated  by  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  frequent 
micturition.  The  important  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  chronic 
pyelitis  or  pyo-nephrosis,  often  associated  with  symptoms  of  cystitis  ; 
great  wasting,  debility,  and  hectic  fever  ;  and  in  time  signs  of  implication' 
of  the  longs,  intestines,  or  other  organs.  The  urine  is  almost  always 
deficient;  slightly  acid;  and  contains  abundance  of  pus,  frequently  a 
little  blood,  but  not  any  large  quantity,  extra-renal  epithelium  cells, 
much  granular  detritus,  and  in  some  cases  connective  tissue  or  elastic 
fibres.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  also  been  found  in  the  discharges.  If  the 
ureter  is  blocked  up,  a  painful  fluctuating  tumour  forms  in  the  corres- 
fPnd",g  renal  region,  which  may  subside,  with  coincident  appearance  of 
abundant  pus  in  the  urine,  should  the  obstruction  be  removed.  Urremia 
is  liable  to  arise  if  both  kidneys  are  affected  with  tubercular  disease 
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III.  PAKASITIC  GROWTHS. 

1.  Occasionally  one  kidney,  especially  the  left,  is  the  scat  of  a  Tivdaul 
ftmowr,  which  may  ultimately  attain  a  great  size.  It  tends  to  burst  mor! 
particularly  into  the  renal  passages,  its  contents  escaping  with  the 
urine  ;  very  rarely  it  opens  in  some  other  direction  ;  or  it  may  under  J 
any  ot  the  changes  to  which  hydatid-cysts  are  liable. 

Symptoms.— There  may  be  none  throughout.  The  most  prominent 
sign  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  kidney  is  the  existence  of  a  renal  tumour- 
rounded  m  form,  though  often  somewhat  irregular  and  lobulatedJ 
having  an  elastic  or  more  or  less  fluctuating  feel ;  and  occasionally 
yielding  hydatid-fremitus.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  renal  symptoms 
bhoulc  the  cyst  burst  into  the  urinary  passages,  important  svmptoms 
generally  arise,  namely,  those  of  one,  or  more  commonly  of  several 
intermittent  attacks  of  nephritic  colic,  due  to  the  escape  of  the  vesicles 
by  the  ureters  ;  preceded  by  a  sharp  pain  in  the  renal  region,  and 
occasionally  by  a  sense  of  something  having  burst;  and  followed  by 'signs 
of  the  passage  of  the  hydatids  along  the  urethra,  that  is,  by  great  pain 
to  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  constant  desire  to  pass  urine,  with  more  or 
less  retention  ;  and  finally  by  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles  or  their 
remains  in  the  urine,  frequently  accompanied  by  some  blood  or  pus 
Occasionally  a  cyst  blocks  the  ureter,  and  thus  leads  to  hydro-, 
nephrosis.  Inflammatory  symptoms  arise  should  a  hydatid  tumour 
become  inflamed  ;  or  various  phenomena  may  occur  from  its  rupture  in, 
different  directions. 

2.  The  cysUcercus  cellulosce  has  been  found  in  the  kidneys. 

3.  The  following  entozoa  are  met  with  occasionally  in  connection  with 
the  urinary  organs :— a.  Bilharzia  luematobia.  This  worm  is  found  in  some 
other  structures,  but  is  most  injurious  in  connection  with  the  bladder, 
ureter,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  being  deposited  in  the  minute  veins  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  these  parts.    It  belongs  to  the  trematoda, 
being  aboryfc  3  or  4  lines  long,  of  soft  texture,  and  bisexual.    The  morbid 
effects  which  it  may  occasion  are  hasmatmia,  it  being,  as  previously 
stated,  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  endemic  hematuria  of  certain  hot 
countries  ;  the  formation  of  raised,  injected,  and  ecchymotic  patches  i 
the  mucous  membrane ;  local  inflammation  ending'  in  suppuratioi 
obstruction  of   the  ureters,  with   consequent  hydronephrosis  or  pyo- 
nephrosis ;  and  the  formation  of  calculi,  owingto  the  masses  of  ova  form- 
ing a  nucleus  for  urinary  deposits,    b.  Strongylus  gigans.    This  is  a 
nematoid  worm,  resembling  in  general  characters  the  ascaris  lumbria  idt .«. 
but  being  much  larger,  having  a  reddish  colour,  and  presenting  six 
nodular  papillae  about  the  mouth.   It.  is  found  in  the  kidney  and  urinary 
passages,  and  necessarily  tends  to  give   rise  to  considerable  local 
disturbance,  but  of  no  definite  character,    c.  Penfasfoma  denticvlalnw. 
Supposed  to  be  the  larva  of  a  worm,  this  appears  as  a  very  minute 
encysted  parasite,  1\  lines  long,  club-shaped,  with  a  double  pair  of  hooks, 
and   devoid   of    sexual    organs,    d.  l^ilcirtci   sanguinis   honnnis.  Tins 
parasite  has  already  been  fully  considered,  in  its  relation  to  chyluria 
and  hematuria. 
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IV.  CYSTIC  DISEASE. 


Sir  William  Roberts  describes  the  following  varieties  of  cysts  which 
may  be  met  with  in  connection  with  the  kidney  : — 1.  Scattered  cysts  in 
kidneys  otherwise  healthy,  which  now  and  then  attain  a  great  size,  so 
a>  ro  form  a  fluctuating  tumour.  2.  Disseminated  cysts  in  the  atrophic 
form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  3.  Congenital  cystic  degeneration. 
4.  _  General  cystic  degeneration  in  adults.  The  last-mentioned  condition 
affects  both  organs,  but  to  different  degrees.  They  become  much  en- 
larged, and  are  converted  into  a  mass  of  closely  aggregated  but  distinct 
cysts,  lodged  in  an  abundant  matrix  of  connective  tissue  ;  varying  much 
in  size  ;  and  containing  either  a  limpid  yellowish  or  reddish  serum,  or 
a  gelatinous  substance,  which  yields  albumen  but  not  urinary  ingre- 
dients ;  subsequently  other  materials  are  often  added.  The  renal  tissue 
;s  partially  or  almost  completely  destroyed.  The  cysts  do  not  as  a  rule 
open  into  the  pelvis,  which,  with  the  ureter  and  bladder,  is  usually 
quite  healthy.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  cysts,  they  have  been  attributed 
t  y  dilatation  of  the  Malpighian  capsules ;  or  to  distension  of  limited 
portions  of  the  tubules,  which  have  become  obstructed  at  each  end. 
During  life  this  cystic  degeneration  may  give  rise  to  a  renal  tumour 
which  is  sometimes  extremely  large.  The  urine  is  occasionally  increased 
in  quantity,  and  is  generally  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  fatal  termina- 
tion is  often  preceded  by  urEernic  symptoms. 

V.  HYDRONEPHROSIS — DROPSY  OP  THE  KIDNEY. 

Hydronephrosis  may  result  from  any  condition  obstructing  the  ureter 
It  is  frequently  congenital.  Subsequently  it  may  arise  from  rupture  of 
the  ureter  due  to  injury ;  impaction  of  a  calculus  or  other  body  in  its 
interior ;  organic  changes  in  its  walls  leading  to  stricture,  such  as  ulcera- 
tion followed  by  cicatrization  ;  or  external  pressure  upon  it  by  a  tumour 
As  the  result  of  this  obstruction,  the  renal  pelvis  and  the  portion  of  the 
ureter  above  the  impediment  become  dilated  from  accumulation  of  urine  • 
this  collection  subsequently  causes  flattening  of  the  papilla?,  and  gradual 
compression  and  atrophy  of  the  pyramids  of  the  kidney,  followed  by 
wasting  of  the  cortex,  with  distension  of  the  capsule,  until  ultimately 
nothing  may  be  left  but  a  membranous  sac  containing  fluid,  either  sino-le 
or  divided  into  chambers,  and  sometimes  attaining  an  enormous  size 
the  fluid  consists  usually  of  altered  urine,  this  being  much  more  watery 
tnan  the  normal  secretion,  almost  always  a  little  albuminous,  and  some- 
times presenting  an  admixture  of  blood,  pus,  or  epithelium.  As  a  rule 
only  one  kidney  is  affected,  while  the  healthy  organ  becomes  hvner- 
taropbiecL  °  j? 

Symptoms.— Evidence  of  the  existence  of  some  cause  likely  to  give 
WW  to  obstruction  of  the  ureter  may  help  in  the  reco<niition  of 
IJClronephrottfl.  The  only  positive  sign,  however,  is  the  development 
or  a  painless,  soft,  and  more  or  less  fluctuating  renal  tumour,  which 
Sometimes  feels  lobulated  ;  unaccompanied  with  any  unusual  characters 
or  he  ur.ne  Occasionally  the  obstruction  is  removed,  and  the  tumour 
surkien  y  subside,  with  simultaneous  copious  discharge  of  urine  which 

hl£n'y  characteristic  ;  the  sac  may  afterwards  shrivel  up.    It 'may  be 
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necessary  for  diagnostic  purposes  to  use  an  exploratory  trochar  or  the 
a^pirateur  The  tumour  may  occasion  symptoms  by  pressing  on  sur- 
rounding structures.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  cases  of  double 
hydronephrosis  uremic  symptoms  do  not  arise  for  a  considerable  time 
and  they  are  then  of  an  indefinite  kind.  Most  cases  ultimate]  y  terminate 
fatally  m  various  ways.  In  extremely  rare  instances  the  sac  ruptures 
spontaneously. 

VI.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis.— In  most  of  the  rare  affections  just  considered  the 
chief  matter  m  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  renal  enlarge- 
ment or  tumour.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  enumerate  all 
tne  conditions  to  which  such  enlargement  might  be  clue,  and  they 
include  renal  abscess;  pyonephrosis;  perinephritis;  hydronephrosis  a 
cancerous  or  other  growth;  hydatid  disease;  or  cystic  degeneration  of  the 
kidney.  I  he  distinctive  features  of  these  morbid  conditions  have 'been 
sufficiently  pointed  out  in  their  several  descriptions,  the  characters  of 
the  enlargement,  as  well  as  those  of  the  urine,  being  important  elements 
in  diagnosis.  It  may  be  requisite  to  employ  an  exploratory  trochar  or 
the  aspiratenr  before  any  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  The 
tumour  may  become  so  large  as  to  fill  the  abdomen,  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible,  except  by  the  history,  to  recognize  its  origin;  and  when 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  it  may  come  to  simulate  ascites.  A 
very  large  renal  calculus  may  occasionally  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
wall.  A  renal  tumour  may  be  mistaken  for  one  associated  with  the 
ovary,  uterus,  supra-renal  capsule,  liver,  spleen,  or  absorbent  glands  ;  for 
a  growth  springing  from  the  bony  framework  ;  or  for  an  accumulation 
of  fasces  in  the  intestines. 

2.  Prognosis.— The  prognosis  of  most  of  the  diseases  described  in  this 
chapter  is  very  unfavourable.  Cancer  is  necessarily  fatal.  Accumula- 
tions of  fluid  in  connection  with  the  kidneys,  especially  if  of  a  purulent 
nature,  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  owing  to  their  effects  upon  the 
renal  structure  ;  the  constitutional  disturbance  which  they  often  set  up  ; 
and  the  dangers  of  the  supervention  of  uraemia,  or  of  the  discharge  of 
the  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

3.  Treatment. — If  anything  can  be  done  for  the  rarer  forms  of 
kidney  disease  now  under  consideration,  some  surgical  measure  is 
generally  called  for.  In  hydronephrosis  the  first  principle  is  to  endeavour 
to  remove  any  obstruction  which  causes  the  retention  of  urine,  and 
frequent  manipulation  or  shampooing  over  the  renal  region  has  some- 
times been  found  effectual  for  this  purpose.  If  this  does  not  succeed, 
and  there  are  indications  of  clanger,  tapping  must  be  resorted  to.  by 
means  of  the  aspiratenr  or  a  small  trochar,  and  the  operation  should  be 
repeated  if  necessary.  Hydatid  tumour  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver.  The  removal  of  the  kidney  for 
cancer  or  other  solid  tumour  has  been  performed.  Tubercular  pyelitis 
requires  similar  treatment  to  that  of  other  forms  of  this  disease,  the 
constitutional  condition  being  attended  to  at  the  same  time,  and  local 
symptoms  dealt  with  according  to  (heir  nature.  How  far  operative 
interference  is  justified  must  lie  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

URINARY  CALCULUS  AND  GRAVEL. 

The  full  consideration  of  this  subject  comes  more  appropriately  within 
the  scope  of  surgical  works,  and  here  it  is  only  intended  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  its  main  facts.  By  gravel  is  meant  very  small  concretions, 
which  are  often  passed  in  the  urine  in  large  numbers. 

Varieties  and  Characters  of  Urinary  Calculi. — 1.  Uric  acid. — 
This  is  very  common,  both  in  the  form  of  calculi  and  gravel,  being 
especially  associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  hence  occurring 
mainly  in  elderly  persons,  and  among  the  well-to-do  classes.  The  con- 
cretions are  formed  in  very  acid,  high-coloured,  concentrated  urine. 
They  are  hard  ;  heavy ;  minutely  tubercular  or  smooth  on  the  surface  ; 
generally  oval  and  compressed ;  as  a  rule  small  or  of  moderate  size  ;  and 
variously  coloured  by  urinary  pigments.  There  may  be  several  uric  acid 
calculi.  2.  Urates,  chiefly  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonium  or  sodium. 
These  form  soft,  irregular  concretions,  which  are  deposited  from  acid 
urine,  almost  always  in  the  kidneys,  and  nearly  limited  to  young  children. 
They  are  soluble  in  hot  water.  3.  Oxalate  of  lime  or  Mulberry  calculus. 
—This  variety  is  characterized  by  the  surface  being-  rough  and  tuber- 
culated,  like  a  mulberry.  The  calculus  is  of  moderate  size;  generally 
spherical;  very  hard;  and  dark  brown  or  almost  black  in  colour. 
4.  Phosphatic  calculi. — The  important  variety  is  the  fusible  calculus,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  calcic  and  ammonio-magnesic  phosphates.  It  is 
almost  always  formed  in  the  bladder,  and  on  a  nucleus  of  some  other 
material.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  to  which  it  may  attain.  The 
texture  is  loose  and  friable,  easily  breaking  down,  and  presenting  a 
chalky  or  earthy  appearance.  Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  often  stud 
the  surface.  By  heating  with  the  blow-pipe,  this  calculus  fuses  into  an 
enamel-like  material.  Another  rare  variety  is  the  basic  phosphate  of 
lime  or  bone-earth  calculus,  which  is  very  white,  chalky-looking,  and 
soft.  The  exceptional  urinary  calculi  include:— 5.  Carbonate  of  lime. 
6.  Cystine,  usually  ovate  ;  yellow,  but  changing  to  pale  green  on  lono- 
exposure  to  light  j  lustrous  ;  mammillated  on  the  surface  ;  friable  and 
soft.  7.  Xanthine.  8.  Fatty  or  saponaceous  concretions — urostealith. 
9.  Fibrinous  and.  blood-concretions.  10.  Alternating,  consisting  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  two  or  more  primary  deposits.  11.  Indigo,  once  found  by 
Dr.  Ord. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — Most  of  the  calculi 
mentioned  are  of  n-nal  origin,  being  derived  from  a  deposit  from  the 
m  ine  as  it  is  first  excreted,  and  being  formed  either  within  the  tubules 
of  the  kidney,  in  its  pelvis,  or  in  the  inf  undibula.  Such  concretions  are 
termed  primary  calculi,  and  the  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  their  formation 
are  : — 1.  The  presence  of  excess  of  certain  normal  ingredients  in  the 
urine  (uric  acid,  oxalates,  etc.),  or  of  some  sparingly-soluble  abnormal 
ingredient  (cystine,  xanthine).  2.  Certain  conditions  of  the  urine 
diminishing  its  solvent  power  over  some  of  its  constituents,  such  as 
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excessive  acidity  or  deficiency  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  alkaline  phos 
phates,  diminishing  the  solubility  of  uric  acid  and  urates;  or  Ilka  u" 
froni  fixed  alkali  leading  to  a  deposit  of  bone-earth  phosphate  o r  ot 
carbonate  o  lime  3.  The  presence  of  .some  body  likel?  to  form  a 
nucleus  for  deposits,  for  example,  a  clot  of  blood,  ova  of  entLa,  or  li  ] 
clumps  ot  urate  of  sodium.  4.  The  presence  of  mucus  or  other  colloid 
substance  m  some  part  of  the  renal  apparatus,  causing  precipitation  of 
urates  or  oxalate  of  1  me  in  a  globular  form,  intimately  mixe  with  the 
ammal  matter  and  thus  forming  a  nucleus  for  further  deposit  The 
mixed  phosphatic  calculus  is  almost  always  formed  in  the  Madder  and 

of  earth  J  2  7t  ™  *  ^  e*P]™l,  favourable  for  the  deposition 
ot  earthy  phosphates,  which  are  often  mixed  with  a  little  urate  of 

Zc^ZZrlt  Crb0na+te10f  lime" ,  it  is  described  as  a  second^ 

riril     f  Vf  alwfyS  takeS  Place  on  some  ™cleu*>  this  being 

geneially  itself  a  calculus  which  has  passed  into  the  bladder.  Should 
the  urme  be  retained  in  the  renal  pelvis  until  it  becomes  ammoniacal,  a 
phosphatic  calculus  may  form  there.  ' 

sn^nfnT^r.V^T7  cfculu«usually  insists  of  .  a  central  nucleus, 
suiiounc  ed  by  the  body,  and  outside  all  there  may  be  a  phosphatic  crust. 
the  nucleus  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  composition  as  the  rest  of 
the  stone ;  or  sometimes  it  consists  of  some  foreign  body,  or  of  mucus 
or  blood.  A  section  generally  shows  a  stratified  arrangement,  but  it  may 
be  partly  or  entirely  radiated.  Blended  into  the  structure  of  urinary 
calculi  there  is  always  a  little  organic  matter,  including  mucus,  epithe- 
lium, pus,  or  pigment.  1 

The  morbid  effects  liable  to  be  produced  by  renal  calculus  are  — 
1.  Hemorrhage,  from  direct  injury  to  some  part  of  the  urinary  appa- 
ratus. A.  Jxenal  congestion  ;  or  inflammation  ending  in  abscess.  3  Pye- 
litis or  pyonephrosis.  4.  Hydronephrosis  and  renal  atrophy,  as  the  result 
ot  impaction  in  the  ureter.  5.  Cystitis.  Occasionally  urinary  calculi 
become  lodged  m  cysts  or  pouches,  and  give  rise  to  no  further  trouble. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  one  ureter  is  already  occluded,  and  a  stone 
lodges  m  the  pervious  one,  leading  to  complete  suppression  of  urine, 
with  consequent  uraemia.  Very  rarely  a  calculus  makes  its  way  out  of 
the  renal  apparatus  into  other  parts,  such  as  into  the  peritoneum  or 
the  intestine. 

Symptoms.— The  clinical  signs  of  urinary  calculus  are  chiefly  the 
consequence  of  the  effects  above  mentioned,  and  need  not  be  described 
here.  It  is  only  requisite  to  point  out  what  symptoms  are  suggestive 
of  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney  or  its'  pelvis ;  and  to  describe 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  its  passage  along  the  ureter  to  the 
bladder. 

The  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the  kidney  are  pain  over  either  renal 
region,  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  but  also  frequently  shooting  towards 
the  testis  and  thigh;  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis ;  frequenl  micturition; 
•■'nil  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  blood,  pus,  epithelium  from  the  renal 
pelvis  and  infundibula,  or  of  abundant  unorganized  sediments,  such  as 
uric  acid  or  oxalates.  These  phenomena  are  usually  aggravated  by 
anything  which  disturbs  the  position  of  the  calculus,  especially  by 
violent  exercise  or  jolting,  after  which  the  symptoms  often  assume  the 
characters  of  nephritic  colic,  this  in  its  typical  form  being  due  to  the 
passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter  to  the  bladder.  A  large  calculus 
m  connection  with  the  kidney  can  occasionally  be  felt  through  the 
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abdominal  wall.  Nephritis  colic  is  characterized  by  sudden  excruciating 
pain  in  cue  renal  region,  shooting  in  various  directions,  but  especially 
towards  the  hypogastrium,  testis,  end  of  the  penis,  and  inside  of  the 
thigh ;  great  restlessness,  the  patient  tossing  about  in  all  directions  in 
Lrder  'totry  to  obtain  relief ;  constant  desire  to  micturate,  the  urine, 
however,  being  very  scanty  or  almost  suppressed,  any  that  may  be  passed 
bein°-  high-coloured,  often  bloody,  and  discharged  in  drops  with  much 
burning  pain;  retraction  of  the  testicles  ;  rigors,  collapse  and  faintness, 
•with  cold  clammy  sweats,  and  a  very  feeble  pulse;  generally  distressing 
nausea  and  vomiting ;  great  anxiety  ;  and  sometimes  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  certain  muscles,  or  general  convulsions.  The  attack  lasts  a 
variable  time,  there  being  commonly  temporary  remissions,  and  if  the 
calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  the  symptoms  usually  subside  with  equal 
suddenness,  affording  a  sense  of  intense  relief,  and  the  patient  may  be 
•conscious  of  a  feeling  as  if  something  had  fallen  into  the  bladder.  If 
the  attack  lasts  for  some  time,  more  or  less  pyrexia  is  liable  to  be 
set  up. 

Diagnosis. — Patients  often  complain  of  pain  in  the  renal  region,  and 
imagine  that  they  are  suffering  from  gravel  or  stone,  but  such  pain  is 
commonly  clue  to  extra-renal  conditions,  such  as  myalgia,  neuralgia, 
accumulations  in  the  colon,  or  other  causes.  Should  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  renal  calculus,  careful  and  repeated  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  must  be  made,  particularly  for  uric  acid  and  oxalates, 
for  epithelium  from  the  urinary  passages,  or  for  traces  of  blood  or  pus ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  do  this  after  the.  patient  has  taken  some  severe 
exercise.  In  some  cases  the  indications  of  its  presence  are  clear 
enough.  As  a  rule  nephritic  colic  is  easy  to  diagnose,  but  the  same 
symptoms  may  result  from  the  transit  of  a  blood-clot  or  of  a  hydatid 
vesicle.  An  attack  may  also  be  simulated  by  the  passage  of  a  gall- 
stone ;  by  severe  neuralgia;  or  by  intestinal  colic.  When  a  stone 
reaches  the  bladder,  it  can  usually  be  discovered  by  surgical  examina- 
tion. If  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  renal  calculus  exists,  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  permissible  or  even  desirable  to 
make  an  exploratory  incision  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Urinary  calculus  may  be  attended  with  a  good  many 
dangers.  It  may  produce  extensive  disorganization  of  the  kidney ;  or 
its  passage  to  the  bladder  may  prove  fatal.  If  a  stone  is  very  large,  or 
if  there  are  several  calculi,  the  prognosis  is  more  grave.  Urinary 
calculus  is  a  disease  very  liable  to  recur. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  urinary  calculus  is  very  important. 
1.  In  the  first  place  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  formation, 
if  the  urine  gives  indications  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  event ;  or  if  there  has  been  a  previous  history  of  stone.  The 
chief  genera]  measures  requisite  for  this  purpose  are  to  instruct 
the  patient  to  drink  water  freely,  so  as  to  maintain  the  urine  in  a 
diluted  state;  not  to  allow  too  long  intervals  between  meals,  but  to 
take  four  or  five  light  meals  during  the  day  ;  and  not  to  remain  too 
much  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  hours  of  sleep  being  moderate. 
Calculi  of  uric  acid  and  urates  are  further  guarded  against  by  strict 
regulation  of  diet,  which  must  be  mainly  farinaceous,  all  heavy  meals, 
as  well  asmnch  meat  and  rich  wines,  being  avoided  ;  and  by  administer- 
ing moderate  quantities  of  bicarbonate  or  citrate  of  potassium  or  citrate 
of  lithium.  A  large  dose  of  citrate  of  potassium  taken  the  last  thing  at 
night  is  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Roberts.     Piperaz'ine  is  now  much 
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employed  to  prevent  deposition  of  urate*  r„,.(„;„  •  i 
be  of  much  service  especially  tW  5V  ,  "  ra,n„eral  waters  ^4 
Evian.  Oxalate  of  lim'e  a  BuS  SlvlLl tZ  b  I™'-  G°^7^ 
dilute  ;  maintaining  the  aSjt???"  7-  -eeping  the  nrine  ™>4 
rich  in  oxalates,  esptiu y  rht  trb  and  vegetnb],; 
waters  ;  and  giving  alkaline  IS!.  W o™1.  ."»d  also  calcareous 
by  careful  attention  to he bladde r H  ^^^^""obviat,,! 
endeavouring  to  change  the  offlfeV8  sKdfr"*  ^ 

formation-those  of  uric  acid  in  +Sp  wl        f^f  Calcuh  after  the^ 

and  the  abundant  use  of  warm  demulcent  drinks.    It  inay  be  necessarv 

n^L+t  *  v  "Phrotcmiy  OT  wen  nephrectomy  are  now  recognized 
operations  for  suitable  cases  of  calculus  in  the  kidney.  The  treatment 
of  the  pathological  conditions  which  may  be  induced  by  renal  calends 
bas  already  been  sufficiently  considered  in  their  respective  connection 


CHAPTER  LXYIII. 
CYSTITIS — VESICAL  CATAEEH. 

tofZwf  th°¥addei>  f?  mainl-y  SUrgica1'  but  h  is  necessary  to  allude 
to  cystitis,  as  this  complaint  is  not  uncommon  in  medical  practice.  It 
may  be  acute  or  chrome  m  its  onset  and  course 

e^lwl'~T^  raUSef  °f  T-ical  cata^^e:-l.  Direct  irritation, 
Sdi  S7  b/+?  •  and  m?rbld  S^ths;  or  resulting  from  certain 
S™.°.f,  t!je  ™ne-  w»  after  taking  excess  of  cantharides,  copaiba, 
oeei  or  spirits,  but  particularly  when  this  fluid  decomposes  and  becomes 
ammoniacal,  either  as  the  result  of  retention  from  some  impediment  to 
its  escape,  or  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  spinal 
uisease.  'Z.  Extension  of  inflammation  in  the  vicinity,  especially 
SSnSl*          ExP°SUTC   t0   wW   and  wet.     4.  Acute  exanthemata 

Anatomical  Characters.— Acute  cystitis  is  characterized  by  redness, 
swelling,  and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane;  with  the 'formation 
nPwXCen      mucus,  and  the  detachment  of  epithelium  with  abundant 

,  •?  the  chronic  form  the  colour  becomes  often  dirty-grey 

or  brown  j  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  tissues,  with,  in  time,  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  the  walls  becoming  much 
thickened  and  tough.  Abundant  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter 
forms  in  the  bladder,  and  the  surface  may  ulcerate  or  even  become 
bangrenons,  or  suppuration  between  the  coats  may  take  place,  ending 
fn  extensive  destruction  and  marked  structural  changes.  The  urine  is 
generally  decomposed  and  ammoniacal.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  result  in  some  cases  of  an  alkaline  fermentation  set  up  by  the  mucus 
formed  in  the  bladder,  but  it  is  more  probably  clue  to  the  repeated  use  of 
dirtv  catheters,  by  which  septic  organisms  are  introduced  into  the 
bladder. 

Symptoms. — The  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  are  uneasiness 
and  a  sense  of  heat  over  the  bladder,  in  the  permseum,  and  along  the 
urethra  ;  in  some  cases  tenderness  over  the  hypogastrium  ;  constant 
inclination  to  micturate,  and  a  difficulty  in  retaining  the  urine,  a  few 
drops  being  passed,  causing  great  pain  and  a  sense  of  burning  ;  and  the 
presence  of  more  or  less  mucus  in  the  urine.  There  may  be  some  degree 
of  pyrexia.  The  chief  indication  of  chronic  cystitis  is  derived  from  the 
characters  of  the  urine,  which  contains  much  mucus  and  epithelium,  or 
pus.  or  sometimes  blood  ;  and  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  the  pus  is 
converted  into  a  gelatinous,  ropy,  adhesive  substance,  which  can  only  be 
poured  with  difficulty  from  one  vessel  into  another,  and  may  be_  drawn 
out  into  strings.  After  a  while  much  constitutional  disturbance  is  often 
excited,  with  a  tendency  to  hectic  fever;  and  if  extensive  suppuration  or 
gangrene  should  be  set  up,  low  typhoid  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise,  or 
those  indicative  of  peritonitis  may  supervene. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  place  the  cause  of  cystitis  must  be  removed, 
if  possible,  especially  when  this  takes  the  form  of  a  local  irritant.  In 
acute  cases  warm  baths,  and  hot  fomentations  or  poultices  over  the 
hypogastrium,  to  which  opium  may  be  added,  are  of  service.  In  some 
instances  removal  of  blood,  by  means  of  a  few  leeches,  is  advisable. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  well-opened,  for  which  purpose  enemata  may 
be  employed.  Suppositories  of  opium  or  belladonna  are  valuable  for 
relieving  the  local  sensations.  Barley-water  and  similar  drinks  should 
be  allowed  freely  ;  and  citrate  of  potassium  administered,  well-diluted, 
along  with  tincture  of  henbane  or  opium. 

In  chronic  cystitis  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  bladder  is  properly 
emptied,  and  should  a  catheter  be  required,  care  must  be  taken  that 
this  instrument  is  quite  clean  and  aseptic.  If  there  is  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  solution  of  potash,  or  the  bicarbonate  or  a  vegetable  salt  of 
potassium  should  be  given,  freely  diluted,  and  the  salts  may  be  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus.  Repeated  warm  baths  are  service- 
able, or  local  fomentations  may  be  employed.  Alcoholic  stimulants 
must  be  avoided,  and  diluent  drinks  given  freely.  Should  there  be  a 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  the  formation  of  much 
mucus  or  pus,  it  may  be  desirable  to  wash  out  this  organ  with  warm 
injections  containing  some  antiseptic,  or  with  very  dilute  astringent  or 
add  injections.  Under  these  circumstances  the  best  internal  remedies 
are  diluted  nitric  acid,  with  decoction  of  pareira,  buchu,  uva  ursi,  or 
trihonrn  repens,  and  tincture  of  henbane;  benzoic  acid  or  benzoate 
of  ammonium ;  or  copaiba  with  liquor  potassa?. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 
DISEASES    OF    THE    ABSORBENT  SYSTEM. 

^S^^i^T^f  aS  a  prominent  place 

but  in  the  p»STSa2T??   Pathol°fcal  processes  and  conditions  ; 

I.  CLINICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  INVESTIGATION. 
ves^VanTXnd^at  S°^OT  - bating  disease  of  the  absorbent 

«9W  of  a  media  SiS  ?"  i  f      7  ™ay  glVe  llse  to  the 

be  felt  in  ti,P  nM  ^^f-  Enlarged  glands  can  in  certain  cases 
portion,  ni  >% abd°^en  ?>7  making  steady  deep  pressure,  or  by  grasping 
portions  of  the  abdominal  walls,  either  as  separate  nodules  or  as  a 

Sv    oT01"  1         ^  "  d6e^  Sit'uated>  »°d^  a»d  Seel  be  n" 

bw  l'ead  to  it  7  f  f  °bstraction  to  the  passage  of  lymph 
SLTSi^W  *°  th&  Potion  of  a  kind  of  solid 
the  nnWJn /  ."I06  T  1  Pr°S'ress  °f  the  chyle  will  gravely  affect 
4  Eso«e  of  ,  ^  tI,US  i"duci"S'  more  or  less  emaciation. 

Ian  'I  ymP,0t  f^'-This  may  take  place  from  the  vessels  or 
P  es  sure  ,  ,  7  -ft  ^  *?  Seri0US  sequences.  5.  Evidences  of 
Pressure  upon,  irritation,  or  destruction  of  neighbouring  structures.- 

vn?^  and  Mill  of  course 

h  fl!  V  situation.  M  euralgic  pains  and  localized  cedema  are  not 
ter  p  W*™8'  °™§-  to  contiguous  nerves  and  veins  being 
of  t 1? n-  w-'  r  °llS  tliromb0Ris  m^y  also  be  caused  by  obstruction 
les,  ,  Clrcu,ahon-  ln  connection  with  the  chest  and  abdomen  more  or 
thn  few"'e'S'fS,may  be  PMsen*>  as  in  the  case  of  other  tumours.  By 
ne  imtation  of  the  glands,  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  and 

unLfT  !lreS,maj;  als°  be  exoited-  They  are  fn**her  liable  to 
th,  ?  S  !  !'llChve  changes,  which  may  implicate  neighbouring  parts, 
jus  tending  to  cause  more  or  less  serious  mischief.  For  instance  they 
orten  suppurate  and  destroy  the  cutaneous  structures  ;  in  the  chest,  they 
may  lead  to  destruction  of  portions  of  the  lungs,  or  to  perforation  of  air- 
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tubes  or  vessels  ;  in  the  abdomen  to  peritonitis,  or  to  perforation  of  the 
bowels.  6.  General  symptoms. — These  are  of  much  importance,  neces- 
sarily differing  in  their  characters  according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
condition.  They  may  dejaend  upon  the  disease  of  the  lymphatic  system 
itself,  which,  for  example,  may  induce  pyrexia  or  septicemia ;  or  such 
disease  mav  be  but  a  part  of  some  constitutional  affection,  which  also, 
accounts  for  the  general  symptoms. 

II.  SPECIAL  DISEASES. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation — Lymphangitis — Angeioleucitis — Adenitis. — 
The  lymphatic  vessels  may  be  alone  inflamed — lymphangitis  or 
angeioleucitis ;  or  merely  the  glands — adenitis;  or  both  sets  of  structures 
mav  be  implicated.  Usually  the  affection  is  limited  to  some  particular 
part  of  the  body ;  but  in  the  septic  forms  of  inflammation  the  absorbent 
system  is  extensively  involved. 

iEtiology. — This  class  of  affections  are  more  immediately  attributed  to 
different  micro-organisms.  As  regards  their  obvious  causes,  they  may  be 
tumatic  origin,  being  clue  to  various  forms  of  injury,  such  as  a  wound, 
contusion,  or  strain  ;  or  they  result  from  various  kinds  of  irritation,  such 
as  that  induced  by  neighbouring  inflammation,  suppuration,  ulceration, 
xv  disease  of  joints.  Exteimal  irritation,  as,  for  instance,  the  strong 
heat  of  the  sun,  may  induce  superficial  lymphangitis.  Special  forms  of 
inflammation  of  the  absorbent  system  are  set  up  by  particular  kinds  of 
virus,  such  as  that  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  or  by  various  septic 
poisons.  The  lymphatics  connected  with  any  internal  organ  are  often 
inflamed  when  it  is  the  seat  of  a  similar  condition.  Pus  has  been  found 
in  the  neighbouring  lymphatics  in  cases  of  purulent  pleurisy.  Some 
forms  of  pelvic  cellulitis  have  also  been  regarded  as  being  due  to 
lymphangitis.  Inflammation  may  be  directly  excited  in  the  vessels, 
and  then  travel  along  to  the  glands  ;  or  the  irritation  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  current  of  lymph  to  a  more  or  less  distant  part,  the  intervening 
channels  being  unaffected  ;  or  the  glands  maybe  implicated  by  extension 
from  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  Lymphangitis  may  set  in  very 
rapidly. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Lymphangitis  is  distinguished  as  reticular 
or  tulular,  according  as  the  fine  capillary  network  or  the  trunks  of  the 
vessels  are  involved.  In  the  former  case  the  skin  and  its  capillaries  are 
usually  implicated.  In  the  latter  variety  the  vessels  become  dilated, 
and  their  walls  are  thickened  ;  the  endothelium  often  disappears;  and 
the  internal  coat  becomes  opaque  and  uneven.  The  lymph  [coagulates 
in  their  interior,  blocking  up  their  channels,  and  the  clot  may  become 
organized,  obliterating  the  vessels  permanently;  or  occasionally  it 
softens  and  suppurates  in  the  centre,  and  the  pus  may  find  its  way  into 
the  circulation,  leading  to  septicemia  or  pyemia.  Exudation  also  takes 
place,  while  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  becomes'  thickened.  Lym- 
phangitis may  lead  to  inflammation  in  joints,  which  may  be  of  a  puru- 
lent character. 

In  adenitis  the  affected  glands  become  congested  and  swollen,  as 
well  as  the  seat  of  exudation,  while  the  passage  of  the  lymph 
through  them  is  impeded.  Resolution  may  take  place  after  a  time, 
but  not  uncommonly  the  inflammation  terminates  in  suppuration, 
this  beginning  in  the  centre,  the  cavities  of  the  glands  becoming 
filled    with    pus,   and   the   surrounding   cellular   tissue    being  also 
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infiS^S^    ^  -Z*  —Is  or  glands  are 

is  indicated  by  wavy  or  stmShi 25  1?  °bJecfclve  s,gns-  Lymphangitis 
or  sometimes  there  U  isolated Ved  t£SS  ™Tt0Wards  th°  panels 
being  involved  along  wi^       ^ff8'  £t  ^  itS  »&«^ 
felt  as  firm  and  knotted  corn's     w  t£     i     /       arger  vessels  may  be 
felt  or  even  seen  to  be  more  or  less  enlatTd  LT  ^  Ca»  b* 

a  firm  consistence.    At  the  same  tinS  ^f-  SWo1  en' at  first  ha™g 

acute,  with  sensations  of  heT  stX^  ?  "^"""^  "ftm  verf 
affected  structnres  are  deenWwiS  +1  tende™e^  When  the 
redness  is  not  always  present  7£  ■  f 6  ^  n°/ed  Hues>  and  even 
that  of  oedema  thV  inflTmmalon  T^S  °I >  m°re  like 
pass  through  the  intervening  7^  *  lnfl™ma  lon  may,  however, 
ficial  lympLtics,  and5ce  3  n!  f?m+,the  deep  to  the  snper- 
passage  of  the  lymph  more  o  W Tw  !l  ^  m,terfereu^  with  the 
often  present,  of  a  firm Character  MT U]^rom  Emphatic  oedema  is 

septicemia  are  likely  to  arise  ^mphan^s  signs   of  general 

infiammSn,  whiTh Sh^rmn2n?Sf1C  ^  ^  Hable  to  ^ 
attacks,  or  comes  o  f  ^Suy^he^STf  T  T'6  aCUte  °r  Subac^ 
dnrated,  and  may  be&a  t  ttfe  minfu  §    U?S  ^  6nla^ed  and  in- 

or  undergo  a  ca^ft4^SSjSl^^S,e*,Um*1?r 
for  a  considerable  time     This  condSn  of  th°   l    f  mam  unaltered 
the  passage  of  the  Ivmah  thmnol  +  tlm  glands  interferes  with 

It  either  results  from  the  bloc W  ^nf  tl         f       TT"3  duct  itself' 

StTXS  ££f£ 

mn     iou    f  l       "  are  subject  to  pressure  in  connection  with  in- 

SEn^iSSii?*?  vei;taiu  degree  of  °^-^t0  tie  ;; 

,  ,  'l  t  -  aUd°hyle  mf7^  d^  to  marked  interference  with  the  venous 
Sprv^nsthe  leSU,fc0£  CartHaC  d-ase  or  direct  obstruction  Vfn;h; 

naLymarked  °w  "  oblitei'ated'  ^  general  symptoms  follow, 
Z   1    l  .  ,  '••SU1'-  nnd  antemia'  tending  towards  a  fatal  issue  if 

>,.  V  '  Ration.    \  anous  degrees  of  obstruction  of  this  channel 

Sot  £f3lT  h'f  beeU  °bserVed  darinS  life"  The  «0Bt  obvious 
direct  effects  of  obstruction  .nvolving  the  absorbents  are  dilatation  of 
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fche  vessels  behind  the  impediment,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation; 
and  the  development  of  lymphatic  oedema.  These  conditions  necessarily 
vary  much  in  their  extent  and  degree,  according  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  obstruction.  The  dilatation  may  ultimately  lead  to 
rupture  of  the  vessels. 

4.  Lymphatic  Dilatation — Lymphangiectasis. — Dilatation  sometimes 
affects  the  capillary  network  of  the  lymphatics  ;  more  commonly  the  large 
trunks:  or  occasionally  the  thoracic  duct  or  the  receptaculum  chyli.  It 
presents  various  degrees,  and  assumes  different  forms.  Thus  there  may 
merely  a  localized  reticular  dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries;  or 
more  frequently  varicose,  saccular,  tubular,  fusiform,  or  cirsoid  dilata- 
tion of  the  trunks  ;  or  the  enlarged  vessels  may  form  a  distinct  growth, 
named  lymphangioma  or  lympliangiectodes,  which  has  been  divided  by 
Wagner  into  the  three  A*arieties — (a)  simple;  (b)  cavernous;  and 
(c)  cystoid,  in  which  cysts  are  developed.  Moreover,  enlarged  lymphatics 
constitute  an  important  element  in  the  structure  of  elephantiasis  and 
other  growths,  especially  elephantiasis  lympliangiectodes.  The  thoracic 
duct  and  receptaculum  chyli  may  be  enormously  dilated,  the  former  in 
extreme  cases  reaching  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  or  even  attaining 
larger  dimensions.  The  deep  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals  are  liable  to 
dilatation,  as  well  as  those  on  the  surface. 

Lymphangiectasis  is  in  many  cases  congenital,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  specialization  in  the  lymphatic 
system  of  certain  parts.  The  condition  is  attributed  to  different  causes. 
Thus  it  may  follow  lymphangitis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  larger 
tubes  are  blocked,  and  the  afferent  vessels  become  therefore  dilated.  In 
other  cases  it  is  not  preceded  by  marked  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics, 
but  there  is  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
vessels  enlarge,  forming  a  very  free  anastomosing  network.  Again,  it  is 
supposed  that  dilatation  may  arise  from  mere  hypertrophy  of  lymphatic 
plexuses ;  or  from  paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Any  obstruction 
from  internal  pluggiug  or  external  pressure  may  lead  to  enlargement 
of  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  circulation  through  which  is  thus  impeded  ; 
and  probably  the  obstruction  may  be  occasionally  seated  in  the  glands. 
Elephantiasis  lymphangiectodes  has  been  attributed  in  some  cases  to  the 
Jilaria  sanguinis  hominis,  as  has  been  already  poiuted  out.  Lymphatic 
dilatation  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  warm  aud  moist  climates. 

When  lymphangiectasis  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  can  be 
recognized  by  objective  examination.  Dilatation  of  the  superficial 
lymphatics  is  generally  observed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  the 
sides  of  the  belly,  the  scrotum,  and  the  penis.  It  is  characterized  by 
vesicles  like  grains  of  sago,  grouped  regularly  or  irregularly  (Curnow). 
Sometimes  only  ampullae  are  found,  which  are  generally  soft  and  pain- 
less. The  vessels  may  rupture  subcutaneously,  forming  vesicles  con- 
t  aiiiing  a  clear  or  milk}'  fluid.  They  are  also  liable  to  rupture  externally, 
01  into  various  internal  parts  when  situated  internally,  and  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  latter  class  of  cases  can  be  at  all  recognized  clinically, 
the  escaped  chyle  or  lymph  appearing  in  the  stools  or  urine.  Even 
superficial  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics  has  been  not  uncommonly 
mistaken  for  other  conditions,  such  as  hernia,  abscesses,  and  strumous 
enlargement.  The  discharge  of  lymph  confirms  the  diagnosis.  If  in- 
flammation attacks  dilated  lymphatics  it  tends  to  spread  rapidly,  and 
may  prove  fatal.  The  clinical  characters  of  lymphatic  growths  and 
tumours  do  not  call  for  consideration  here.    Congenital  cystic  forma- 
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I^S*3  "'ith  *8  lymvhatks        d"°«y  °"      tag-,  appe, 

reported  by  Dr.  Cayley,  in  which  the  receptaculum  fhyli  gave  wav 

p fconitis  ensued.    Lymphorrhagia  may  be  associated  with  chylui  a 
and  s  then  believed  to  be  due  to  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  7 
When  lymphorrhagia  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  discharge 

wMnh  18       ClmiCa11  SigU  °f  the  COndition-    The  amoun  of  flui 

winch  escapes  varies  considerably,  ranging  from  an  ounce  to  live  or  eve, 
ten  pounds  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  also  differs  at  differ™ 
tines,  and  he  flow  has  even  been  known  to  assume  aperiodic  character 
increasing  daring  digestion.  The  fluid  which  escape?  after  injury  may 
WoodeaiThn?  lymph'  °r  miX6d  With  -fl^-atory  products  o  - 

K™JS*        C    CreS  Taj  m  °aseS  0f  rnPture  from  dilatation  of 
the  vessels  is  more  or  less  white  and  milky,  like  chyle,  and  it  contain,  a 
variable  quantity  of  fat.    The  proportion^  fibrin 'present  vaHes  mud 
and  theiefore  the  power  of  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fluid  When 
lymphorrhagia  takes  place  internally,  it  can  only  be  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  the  fluid  m  the  urine  or  feces  respectively ;  in  the  former  case 
giving  rise  to  chyluria,  in  the  latter  to  fatty  stools.     The  late  Mr 
Messenger  Bradley  first  called  attention  to  the  probable  origin  of  cer- 
tain cases  of  hydrocele,  hydrocephalus,  pleuritic  effusion,  and  ascites 
from  a  lymphorrhagia  into  the  respective  serous  cavities.    I  have  met 
with  a  case  of  ascites  which  seemed  at  any  rate  to  be  partly  due  to  this 
cause.    As  proved  by  Dr.  Oayley's  case,  the  escape  of  chyle  into  the 
peritoneum  may  set  up  fatal  inflammation.    The  general  condition  is 
more  or  less  affected  in  cases  of  lymphorrhagia,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  lost. 

6.  Lymphadenuma  —  Lymphoma  —  Hodgkin's  disease  —  Malignanj 
Lympho-Sarcoma  —  Pseudo-leukemia  Lymphatica— -  Adenie.—  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  absorbent  glands  is  an  important  morbid  condition,  which 
occurs  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  one  form  of  leucocythajmia, 
but  which  constitutes  the  main  anatomical  change  in  the  affection 
known  as  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  to  which  the  other  names  mentioned 
above  have  also  been  given. 

.etiology  and  Pathology.— Very  little  is  positively  known  on  this 
matter,  but  it  is  assumed  that  Hodgkin's  disease  is  a  primary  affection 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  depending  upon  some  special  constitutional 
condition  or  diathesis,  which  has  been  named  lymphadenosis.  By  some 
pathologists  it  is  regarded  as  malignant,  and  is  placed  by  Wilks  between 
cancer  and  tubercle.  In  many  cases  the  disease  seems  to  begin  withoul 
any  obvious  cause,  but  in  others  it  evidently  starts  from  "some  local 
irritation,  and  such  irritation  lias  probably  been  present  in  other 
instances  where  it  has  been  too  slight  to  attract  attention.    This  com- 
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plaint  is  said  to  be  common  among  French  soldiers,  and  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  irritation  of  the  stiff  military  stock.  It  may  be  associated 
with  a  distinctly  scrofulous  habit.  As  regards  predisposing  causes,  Hodg- 
kiu's  disease  is  most  common  in  early  and  late  adult  life ;  in  males  ;  and 
amongst  the  poor,  its  development  being  aided  by  bad  food,  insufficient 
clothing,  cold  and  damp,  and  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  lymphatic  glands  more  or  less 
throughout  the  body  present  various  degrees  of  enlargement.  This  is 
first  observed  usually  in  the  neck,  and  especially  in  the  sub-maxillary 
glands,  but  in  most  cases  other  groups  are  involved  in  succession, 
especially  the  axillary,  inguinal,  and  mediastinal.  The  disease  may' 
however,  begin  in  other  parts,  even  in  internal  glands,  to  which  it  may 
be  mainly  or  almost  entirely  limited.  The  glands  increase  until  they 
often  attain  a  very  large  size,  forming  considerable  masses  or  tumours. 
Ar  first  they  are  distinct,  but  gradually  contiguous  glands  become 
fused  into  one  growth.  In  exceptional  cases  they  involve  the  skin. 
These  glandular  enlargements  usually  show  no  disposition  whatever  to 
suppurate,  or  to  undergo  degeneration.  Rarely  caseous  degeneration  does 
take  place,  but  this  is  attributed  to  an  associated  tubercular  condition. 
On  section  the  enlarged  glands  are  seen  to  be  whitish  or  yellowish-grey. 
The  consistence  varies  considerably,  and  the  glands  may  be  very  soft, 
yielding  a  juice  on  pressure;  or  firm  and  dry.  The  distinction  between 
their  cortical  and  medullary  portion  becomes  lost.  Microscopical  exami- 
nation reveals  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular 
tissue,  the  whole  structure  being  converted  gradually  into  lymph-cells, 
with  a  fine  network  of  cellular  tissue.  In  the  firmer  varieties  there  is 
more  fibrous  tissue. 

In  addition  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands  just  described, 
other  organs  in  course  of  time  present  growths  of  a  similar  nature,' 
especially  the  spleen,  and  less  commonly  the  tonsils,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys' 
and  alimentary  canal.  Even  the  canals  of  the  bones  may  be  filled  with' 
lymphoid  cells.  The  heart  is  sometimes  atrophied  and  fatty.  Signs  of 
inflammatory  and  other  complications  may  be  met  with  at  the  post-mortem 
examination. 

Symptoms.— When  the  affected  glands  in  Hodgkin's  disease  are 
superficial,  their  enlargement  is  evident  on  objective  examination,  and 
their  extension  and  growth  can  be  watched.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  there  is  neither  pain  nor  tenderness,  but  if  the  enlargement  is 
very  acute  and  rapid,  sharp  shooting  pains  may  be  complained  of.  When 
situated  in  internal  cavities,  the  existence  of  lymphadenomatous  growths 
can  generally  be  made  out  by  physical  examination.  Some  of  the  most 
important  symptoms  result  from  irritation  and  pressure  produced  by  the 
enlarged  glands,  these  necessarily  varying  according  to  their  position,  and 
their  relation  to  adjoining  structures.  Obstructive  dyspnoea  is  often  a 
marked  symptom  when  the  growth  is  situated  within  the  chest.  Alono- 
with  the  local  signs  of  this  disease,  the  constitution  is  obviously  affected 
M  a  rule.  This  may  occur  before  any  local  phenomena  appear,  but  usually 
t  li'-  general  symptoms  are  gradual  ly  developed  as  the  glands  progressively 
'/",fl,-",<  including  emaciation;  ameinia  and  its  attendant  phenomena 
in  some  cases  combined  with  an  appearance  of  serious  illness;  marked 


usually  moist.    Oedema  of  the  legs  is  a  frequent  symptom.    The  blood 
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does  not  present  any.  excess  of  white  corpuscles  usually,  but  is  often 
very  watery  and  wanting  in  its  normal  colour,  the  red  corpuscles  beine 
markedly  deficient.  The  patient  is  much  depressed  and  low-spirited' 
and  attacks  of  syncope  are  not  uncommon.  Bronzing  of  the  skin  has 
been  said  to  arise  from  enlarged  retro-peritoneal  glands  surrounding  and 
compressing  the  solar  plexus. 

Unless  death  should  occur  from  the  local  effects  of  the  enlarged 
glands,  the  course  of  Hodgkin's  disease  is  generally  chronic  and  pro- 
gressive. Occasionally  it  is  very  acute,  attended  with  high  fever,  profuse 
perspiration,  vomiting  and  purging,  and  mental  wandering  at  times 
The  termination  is  generally  fatal,  and  in  most  cases  death  occurs  within 
two  years,  either  from  gradual  asthenia  and  exhaustion ;  from  the  effects 
of  pressure ;  rarely  from  htemorrhage,  owing  to  perforation  of  a  blood- 
vessel; or  from  some  intercurrent  complication,  such  as  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  erysipelas,  or  Bright's  disease.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  cases  of  extensive  lymphadenoma  may  go  on  for  many  years, 
the  system  being  apparently  but  little  affected,  and  the  patient  enjoying 
fair  or  even  good  health.  In  some  instances  the  glands  may  be  much 
reduced  in  size  by  appropriate  treatment ;  while  in  others  they  remain 
enlarged,  but  show  no  tendency  to  progressive  increase. 

7.  Scrofulous   or  Tubercular    Disease.— In  scrofulous  subjects, 
especially  children,  one  of  the  prominent  clinical  phenomena  in  many 
cases  consists  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  those  of  the  neck,  there  being  a  tendency  to  subsequent 
degeneration   and  breaking  down  of  their  structure,  with  unhealthy 
suppuration  or  caseation.    In  other  cases  the  glands  within  the  abdomen 
and  chest  are  more  or  less  extensively  affected.    The  morbid  changes 
are  now  generally  regarded  as  being  of  a  tubercular  nature,  and  tubercle 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  affected  glands.    They  have  a  very  low 
vitality,  and  are  liable  to  become  speedily  disorganized  and  caseous ; 
they  may  finally  dry  up  and  calcify,  but  usually  go  on  to  unhealthy 
suppuration,   forming   chronic   abscesses,    which  subsequently  burst 
or  destroy  neighbouring  tissues.     When    the   diseased   glands  are 
superficial,  they  are  easily  recognized.    In  the  chest  they  constitute 
the  disease  named  bronchial  phthisis  ;  and,  in  addition  to  giving  rise  to 
the   signs  of  a  mediastinal  tumour,  the  glands  are  liable  to  soften 
and  to  form  excavations,  ultimately  involving  the  lungs,  or  opening 
into  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  into  the  pleura,  or  into  one  of  the 
great  vessels.    If  they  communicate  with  the  air-passages,  there  is 
abundant  expectoration  of  muco-purulent  or  purulent  matter,  as  well  as 
in  many  cases  of  blood,  caseous  matter,  or  calcareous  particles.  "When  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  implicated — tabes  mesenterica — they  may  be  felt 
separately  or  as  an  agglomerated  mass,  and  often  give  rise  to  symptoms 
of  peritoneal  irritation  or  inflammation  ;  as  well  as  to  flatulence,  colicky 
pains,  and  various  digestive  disturbances.    Owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  flatus,  the  abdomen  is  generally  much  distended.    Appetite  may  be 
excessive,  deficient  or  lost,  or  capricious.    The  bowels  are  frequently 
irregular,  being  either  constipated  or  relaxed,  (lie  stools  being  also  un- 
healthy. Uncontrollable  diarrhoea  is  likely  to  be  present  if  the  intestines 
are  ulcerated.    In  exceptional  instances  the  softened  glands  rupture  into 
the  peritoneum  or  intestines.  Tins  variety  of  glandular  disease  is  usually 
attended  with  considerable  constitutional  disorder,  indicated  by  emacia- 
tion, anosmia,  debility,  and  fever  tending  towards  a  hectic  type.  The 
loss  of  flesh  is  frequently  extreme  when  the  lacteal  glands  are  involved ; 
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and  it  is  also  very  marked  in  bronchial  phthisis,  if  the  glands  break 
down.  In  children,  in  whom  this  complaint  is  much  the  most  common 
there  is  in  many  cases  no  evidence  of  tubercle  in  other  organs  •  but  in 
adults  the  lungs  or  other  structures  are  generally  implicated.  Recovery 
may  be  brought  about  even  when  the  glands  throughout  the  body  have 
been  extensively  affected,  many  of  them  perhaps  remaining  as  calcified 
masses. 


8.  Albuminoid  Disease.— The  absorbent  glands  are  often  the  seat 
of  albuminoid  disease.  They  are  then  very  firm  and  small  •  on  section 
presenting  the  characteristic  pale,  homogeneous,  waxy  appearance  In 
the  abdomen  they  can  be  felt  as  little  hard  nodules,  separate,  and  readily 
movable.    1  he  constitutional  symptoms  are  those  of  the  general  disease 

9.  Cancer.— As  a  secondary  deposit,  cancer  is  very  liable  to  implicate 
the  absorbent  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  structure  which 
happens  to  be  affected  with  this  disease.  It  may  also  commence  in  them 
primarily.  All  varieties  are  met  with ;  and  large,  hard,  nodulated 
tumours  are  often  formed.  The  clinical  phenomena  are  mainly  those 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  tumour;  with  evidences  of  the  cancerous 
cachexia.    The  affected  glands  are  generally  very  painful  and  tender 

1U Rickets.— In  this  disease  the  superficial  glands  often  become  hard 
•and  snotty ;  and  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  enlarged. 

III.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis  -As  regards  the  lymphatics,  sufficient  has  been  already 
said  to  indicate  the  data  upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  their  several  affec- 
tions is  founded.  In  forming  a  diagnosis  of  glan^dar  diseases,  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  constitutional  condition;  and  to  the 
physical  characters  presented  by  the  glands.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in 
•determining  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  glands  in  internal  cavities 
and  m  making  out  their  exact  condition.  Diseases  of  the  absorbent 
Astern  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  prominent  cause  of  wasting 
Sands.       '  esPecia%  affecti°»s  of  the  mesenteric  or  bronchial 

2.  Prognosis.-This  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
gating  disease ;  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  the  situation  and  extent 
of  any  glands  which  are  affected ;  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
Acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  absorbent  system  may  prove  very 
serious  In  internal  cavities  enlarged  glands,  by  their  mere  pressure 
or  destructive  effects  are  liable  to  give  rise  to  serious  inisch  ef 
intensive  glandular  disease  m  children,  particularly  when  the 
mesenteric  or  bronchial  glands  are  involved,  is  very  dangerous.  Cases 

°Dviou.slji  of  a  hopeless  and  malignant  type. 

enHvT,??™6?*'-"/  In  aCUte  ly>,lPhau^  and  adenitis  the  principles  of 
eai  ly  treatment  are  to  remove  any  cause  of  the  inflammation  ;  to  keen  the 
effected  part  at  rest ;  and  to  use  warm  fomentations  and  pou  tices  Sly 
Sometimes  leeches  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  Should  suppuS 

surgical    tieatment   is    often    demanded.      b.   In    ckrnmr  n+lW; 

T  ,i,  ,  ,U  \     ,  ""V""'"™'  V»My  when  the  glanda  are  involved 
inwmnstbe  adapted  to  the  nature  of  tile  disease  but  ll„.  m.. 
h-wh.cn  are  Kencre,lv  seevieeablc  include  the  SffltadS 
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nutritious  diet,  with  plenty  of  milk;  attention  to  all  hygienic  matters 
with  change  of  air,  especially  to  the  sea-side,  sea-bathing  being  ofteu 
very  beneficial regulation  of  the  digestive  functions;  and  the  use  <J 
cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  iron  in  some  form,  especially  syrup  of  the  iodide  di- 
phosphate, arsenic,  and  other  tonics  or  alteratives.  Iodide  of  potassium 
and  solution  of  potash  are  supposed  to  reduce  the  size  of  enlarge! 
glands.  It  is  the  custom  to  use  various  external  applications  ove| 
such  glands,  to  aid  absorption,  especially  ointments  of  iodine  of 
iodide  of  potassium  or  lead;  tincture  or  liniment  of  iodine  painted 
over  the  skin;  liniment  of  iodide  of  potassium;  spirit  lotions,  or 
those  containing  nitrate  or  chloride  of  ammonium ;  or  sea- weed  poul- 
tices or  fomentations.  In  many  instances  undoubtedly  much  good  may 
be  thus  effected,  but  certainly  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  employing 
strong  applications,  such  as  those  of  iodine,  and  also  in  practising  violent 
friction,  as  injurious  irritation  and  inflammation  may  be  thus  induced. 
Gentle  friction  with  some  simple  oleaginous  substance  is  frequently 
beneficial.  Should  abscesses  form,  they  must  be  treated  by  poulticing 
and  incisions,  or  other  suitable  operative  procedures.  Symptoms  clue  to 
enlarged  glands  in  internal  cavities  must  be  attended  to  as  they  arise. 
Some  practitioners  recommend  irritant  injections  into  the  substance  of 
chronically  enlarged  glands.  Extirpation  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
glands  is  now  extensively  practised.  Arsenic  is  the  most  valuable  drug 
in  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  arseniate  of  sodium  may  succeed  when 
arsenical  solution  cannot  be  tolerated.  Phosphorus  has  an  effect  hi 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  glands,  but  may  do  harm  in  other  respects. 
The  administration  of  thyroid  extract  has  been  advocated  for  Hodgkin's 
disease.  The  constant  current  has  been  employed  in  some  cases  witfl 
success.  For  the  chronic  conditions  connected  with  lymphatic  vessels, 
such  as  dilatation  or  lymphorrhagia,  careful  bandaging  is  useful,  or- 
elastic  pressure  may  be  employed;  kneading  may  help  to  remove- 
lymphatic  oedema. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 
BRONCHOCELE -GOITRE— EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE. 

Goitre  is  a  term  applied  to  certain  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  cases  which  come  under  observation  in  medical  practice 
arrange  themselves  under  two  groups,  which  will  now  be  considered. 

1.  Bronchocele  or  goitre  prevails  as  an  endemic  disease  in  certain 
districts.  It  is  particularly  observed  at  the  base  of  high  mountains. 
In  this  country  goitre  occurs  especially  in  Derbyshire — hence  named 
"  Derbyshire  neck  ;  "  and  in  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Hants, 
and  Nottinghamshire.  It  has  been  attributed  to  various  meteorological 
and  other  causes,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  goes  to  prove  distinctly  that 
it  is  due  to  impregnation  of  drinking  water  with  excess  of  lime  ana 
magnesia  salts,  these  salts  having  been  dissolved  in  the  percolation  Oj 
the  water  through  the  geological  strata  containing  them.  The  disease  H 
observed  most  commonly  in  females;  and  is  rare  before  puberty,  though 
it  has  been  known  to  be  congenital. 
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Anatomical  Characters.— The  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
varies  considerably,  and  the  glaud  may  attain  very  great  dimensions.  It 
begins  in  the  isthmus,  or  in  one  lobe,  especially  the  right,  but  ultimately 
usually  involves  the  entire  organ.  The  shape  of  the  gland  is  generally 
altered,  distinction  of  its  several  parts  being  lost,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  At  first  the  tumour  is  soft,  but  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and 
may  ultimately  be  exceedingly  hard.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland — simple  bronchocele — with  the  formation  of  a 
glutinous,  ropy,  colloid  fluid  in  its  cells  ;  afterwards  the  blood-vessels 
increase  in  number  and  become  dilated,  while  numerous  cysts  form — 
cystic  bronchocele — containing  either  the  gelatinous  material  or  a  bloody- 
looking  fluid.  Ultimately  calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  gdand 
may  be  converted  into  a  calcified  capsule,  enclosing  cysts,  various  kinds 
of  fluid,  and  calcareous  aggregations.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  or 
ulceration  may  supervene,  altering  materially  the  characters  of  the 
enlargement. 

Symptoms. — The  thyroid  gland  presents  an  obvious  swelling,  varying 
in  its  size  and  other  characters ;  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  gland 
being  involved.  It  may  compress  the  neighbouring  structures,  and  lead 
to  serious  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  or  interference  with  the  circulation  in 
the  neck.  By  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic  trunk  it  is  said  that  a 
simple  goitre  may  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation, slight  exophthalmos,  and  depression  of  the  temperature  in  the 
external  meatus.  The  general  system  is  usually  below  par,  there  being 
often  much  debility  and  anaemia.  In  some  valley-districts  bronchocele 
is  associated  with  cretinism,  a  condition  characterized  by  marked  mental 
deficiency,  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  ;  as  well  as  by  bodily  deformity. 

Treatment. — In  this  form  of  bronchocele  the  principles  of  treatment 
are  to  change  the  residence ;  to  avoid  drinking  the  impregnated  water ; 
to  employ  iodine  both  internally  and  externally ;  and  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  by  means  of  iron.  Iodine  has  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  almost  a  specific  for  goitre,  and  the  best  mode  of  administration 
is  to  give  the  tincture  in  small  doses  with  iodide  of  potassium,  freely 
diluted.  Iodide  of  iron  is  also  very  useful.  Externally  applications  of 
tincture  or  liniment  of  iodine,  iodine  ointment,  or  ointment  of  iodide  of 
mercury  are  chiefly  employed.  The  combined  employment  of  ointment 
of  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun  or  to  the  heat  of  a 
.strong  fire,  has  been  specially  recommended.  Pressure  may  be  bene- 
ficial in  reducing  the  enlargement.  If  this  treatment  is  unsuccessful, 
surgical  interference  is  advocated,  especially  injection  of  the  gland 
with  some  irritant,  such  as  diluted  iodine  or  tincture  of  perchlorido 
of  iron;  the  passage  of  a  seton  or  wire  through  the  tumour;  ligature  of 
thyroid  arteries;  or,  as  a  final  resource,  extirpation  of  the  enlarged 
prgan  or  a  portion  of  it.  Possibly  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract 
might  be  useful  in  some  cases  of  goitre  not  too  advanced. 

2.  Exophthalmic  aotBBX — Graves'  or  Basedow's  disease. — This  is  a 
highly  interesting  complaint,  characterized  by  palpitation  of  the  heart; 
marked  pulsation  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck  and  head  ;  enlargement  and 
usually  pulsation  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  and  prominence  of  the  eyeballs 
gr  ezophiftahnoi.  It  is  observed  by  far  most  commonly  in  young  women 
from  20  to  30  years  of  age;  bat  may  be  met  with  in  males,  who  are 
usually  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  though  one  of  the  most  marked  cases 
I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a  young  man,  about  20  years  of  age.  The  com- 
plaint has  been  observed  even  in  very  young  children,  and  as  late  as  60 
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years  of  age  Almost  always,  but,  not  invariably,  the  condition  J 
as  ocmted  m  females  w  th  marked  aneemia  or  chlorosis  and  menstrual 
derangement    The  patients  are  often  hysterical  or  neurotic,  or  SeiS 

IiW! J+         nCJ+  t0  nerV°US  affections:  ^d  the  complaint  may  be 
directly  traceable  to  some  powerful  nervous  disturbance,  such  as  severe 
mental  shock  or  emotion,  or  injury  to  the  head.     It  is  also  said  to  hi 
often  asaooiated  ■ with  rheumatism.    Pathologically  exophthalmic 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor 
nerves  supplying  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  of  the  head  Ti 
neck ;  and  of  undue  stimulation  of  the  accelerating  nerves  of  the  heart] 
The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  not  usually  very  great,  is  due 
mainly  to  dilatation  of  its  vessels,  partly  to  serous  infiltration  of $ 
The"?'  S %  "        "  W  t0  VPertroph/;  very  rarely  do  cysts  forn 
I  he  exophthalmos  es  supposed  to  result  either  from  the  eyes  bein- 
pushed  forward  owing  to  the  dilated  vessels,  and  increased  vascularity! 
oedema  and  probably  hyperplasia  of  the  fat  behind  them;  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  membrane  which  covers  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure ;  or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes 

A  prominent  theory  of  the  pathology  of  exophthalmic  goitre  is  that 
which  attributes  its  phenomena  to  morbid  changes  in  the  lower  cervical 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  An  over-growth  of  their  fibrous  capsule,  with 
or  without  increase  of  the  connective  tissue,  has  been  described,  rendering 
the  gangha  hard  and  tough ;  and  in  some  instances  atrophy  or  other 
changes  affecting  the  nerve-cells  have  been  observed.  Other  views 
entertained  are  that  the  complaint  is  originated  by  some  centric  dis- 
turbance affecting  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  or  cerebrum  Dr 
Hale  White  is  of  opinion  that  exophthalmic  goitre  is  due  to  a  functional 
disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tloor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  the 
persistence  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  to  changes  in  Peyer's  patches  in 
some  cases. 

Another  view  advanced  as  to  the  pathology  of  exophthalmic  goitre  is 
that  the  thyroid  gland  itself  is  the  origin  of  the  disease,  or  at  any  rate 
is  accountable  for  some  of  its  symptoms.  It  has  even  been  attributed 
to  hyper-secretion  on  the  part  of  this  gland. 

Symptoms— As  a  rule  the  subjects  of  exophthalmic  goitre  have  a  I 
frightened  look,  are  very  anaemic  or  chlorotic,  and  they  often  become 
low-spirited  or  irritable  before  the  actual  symptoms  appear.  Palpita- 
tion is  usually  noticed  for  some  time  before  the  other  characteristic 
phenomena,  and  these  generally  come  on  very  gradually.    The  enlarged  j 
thyroid  feels  soft  and  elastic,  while  it  pulsates  or  presents  a  peculiar 
thrilly  sensation;  and  frequently  a  hamiic  murmur  is  heard  over  it. 
The  degree  of  enlargement  varies  in  different  cases,  but  it  may  be  so  I 
great  as  to  press  on  the  trachea,  and  the  size  may  alter  under  different 
circumstances ;  the  gland  is  usually  unequally  affected.    The  voice  may 
be  squeaky.    The  pulsation  is  in  some  cases  visible  at  a  distance.  The 
degree  of  exophthalmos  varies  much,  but  it  may  become  so  great  that  (  lie 
eye-balls  project  considerably,  so  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  them ; 
hence  grave  destructive  changes  are  liable  to  be  set  up  in  these  organs, 
due  to  inflammation  and  ulceration.    Their  movements  may  be  much 
impaired,  and  often  a  certain  degree  of  impairment  of  the  co-ordination 
between  their  movements  and  those  of  the  eyelids  is  observed,  so  that 
when  the  eyes  are  quickly  cast  down  the  eyelids  do  not  follow  them,  and 
the  sclerotic   is  visible  below  the  upper  eyelid—  von  Graefe's  symptom,  j 
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Vision  is  generally  unaffected.  The  exophthalmos  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  levatores  palpebrarum,  which,  is 
said  to  be  very  characteristic.  It  is  usually  equal  on  the  two  sides,  but 
sometimes  is  more  marked  or  begins  earlier  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  may  be  unilateral  in  rare  instances.  The  palpebral  ajiertnre  is 
wider  than  in  health,  owing  to  retraction  or  spasm  of  upper  eyelid — 
Stelhcag's  sign.  The  pupils  are  generally  dilated.  A  dilated  and  tortuous 
condition  of  the  retinal  veins  has  been  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
The  cardiac  action  is  often  extremely  rapid,  and  may  be  irregular.  It  is 
said  that  the  cardiac  dulness  is  not  increased.  A  basic  murmur  is  not 
uncommon,  due  to  the  excited  cardiac  action,  and  the  anaemic  condition 
of  the  blood.  The  carotid  arteries  are  frequently  seen  to  throb  violently  ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  dilated.  A  murmur  may  be  audible  in  them 
and  in  the  subclavians.  The  increased  pulsation  is  evident  even  in  the 
smaller  arteries.  Uncomfortable  sensations  of  throbbing  and  fulness  in 
the  head,  giddiness,  and  headache  are  often  complained  of ;  while  the 
face  is  liable  to  flush.  Patients  suffering  from  exophthalmic  goitre  often 
feel  weak,  and  may  be  much  wasted;  they  are  liable  to  free  perspirations  ; 
and  their  temperature  is  frequently  raised.  They  not  uncommonly  suffer 
from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  especially  flatulence  and  constipation,  but  the 
appetite  may  be  voracious,  and  there  is  sometimes  nervous  diarrhoea. 
The  urine  may  be  excessive  and  watery ;  or  sometimes  it  is  albuminous, 
and  in  rare  cases  glycosuria  is  met  with.  Various  skin-affections  have 
been  observed  in  individual  cases,  such  as  urticaria,  leucoderma,  and 
pigmentation.  Among  other  phenomena  noticed  may  be  difficulty  of 
breathing,  hoarseness,  or  aphonia,  due  to  the  enlarged  thyroid  ;  cramps, 
chronic  spasms,  impaired  patellar  reflex,  hyperesthesia,  various 
psychoses,  and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  the  throat. 
Sleeplessness,  irritability  of  temper,  failure  of  memory,  and  epistaxis 
have  been  mentioned  as  symptoms  in  particular  instances ;  and  touches 
cerebrates  may  be  sometimes  obtained.  Attacks  of  acute  mania  may  occur. 
Amenorrhcea  and  leucorrhcea  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
mammary  glands  may  be  enlarged.  The  spleen  may  be  swollen.  A 
very  fine  tremor  involving  the  hands  has  been  noted  in  some  cases  of 
exophthalmic  goitre.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  usually  much 
increased  by  exertion  and  emotion. 

The  course  and  duration  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  very  variable. 
Many  cases  improve  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  remain  stationary ; 
or  recovery  may  take  place  under  proper  treatment.  Death  may  result 
from  the  consequences  of  gradual  dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  heart, 
leading  to  mitral  regurgitation,  or  sudden  cardiac  failure  ;  from  general 
wasting;  from  interference  with  respiration;  or  from  intercurrent 
disease. 

Treatment.— In  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  the  treatment  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  general  state,  the  administration  of  iron,  quinine, 
arsenic,  and  other  tonics,  with  nutritious  digestible  food,  careful  attention 
to  hygienic  conditions,  especially  as  regards  fresh  air,  and  moderate 
exercise,  being  the  chief  measures  required.  Removal  from  home- 
worries  and  excitements  is  of  importance.  Digitalis  and  strophanthus 
may  be  nsefnl  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  their  action  upon  the  heart- 
and  belladonna  is  also  sometimes  decidedly  efficacious  in  combination 
with  a  preparation  of  iron.  J'Jrgot,  bi'omides,  aconite,  and  iodide  of 
potassinm  are  among  the  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  for 
exophthalmic  goitre.    The  constant  application  of  cold  by  means  of  ice  ; 
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cauterization  of  the  turbinated  bones;  the  use  of  electricitv  •  nml  ™ 

current  is  applied  with  t  he  kathode  on X Srvi £ ne^n^ 
over  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  or  over  the  thy^id  bodJ  The 
admznastration  of  thyroid  gland  or  extract  has  been  recently  txied 
f °Phft1halmic  goitre,  and  some  remarkable  cures  W  been 
imported,  but  m  other  instances  it  has  had  no  effect  or  even  doTharm 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  becoming  2  bv 
exposure  and  with  this  object  a  shade  may  be  worn  ;  01 ™  he  eX  may 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  light  bandage,  if  necessary  7  3 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 
MTXCEDEMA. 

This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  originally  described  by  the  late  Sir  W  Gull 
as  a  cretinoid ^condition,  but  subsequently  named  myxedema  by  Dr.  Ord 
It  is  attended  with  a  form  of  dropsy,  the  fluid  having  a  jelly-like  conl 
sistence,  and  with  overgrowth  and  degeneration  of  the  cellular  tissue  • 
kidneys"8'  ^  albumiuuria  or  other  si8'us  of  primary  disease  of  the 

etiology  and  Pathology.— Myxcedenia  is  on  the  whole  decidedly 
more  frequent  m  women  than  men.    The  symptoms  appear  in  most 
cases  between  30  and  50;  but  in  exceptional  instances  they  have  com- 
menced m  very  early  or  in  advanced  life.    The  poor  suffer  most.  The 
(etiology  of  the  complaint  is  very  indefinite.    Some  degree  of  heredity 
has  been  noticed  ;  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  phthisis  and  neuroses  in 
near  relatives.    Myxoedema  has  occasionally  followed  repeated  pregnan- 
cies, injuries,  severe  hemorrhage,  or  mental  disorder.    With  regard  to 
the  pathology  of  myxoedema,  the  condition  of  the  thyroid  body  in  this 
disease,  the  results  of  experimental  removal  of  this  body  by  Victor 
-ttorsley,  and  the  remarkable  observations  of  Prof.  Kocher,  of  Berne,  on 
the  effects  produced  by  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  for  goitre,  point 
to  atrophy  of  this  gland  being  in  some  way  the  cause  of  myxcedema,  and 
to  the  existence  of  an  important  relationship  between  this  complaint 
and  the  cretinoid  state.    Kocher's  description  is  the  description  of 
myxoedema,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  disease.    The  condition 
of  the  thyroid  body  varies  considerably  in  different  cases  prior  to  the 
development  of  myxoedema.    Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  exophthalmic 
goitre  ;  or  this  complaint  may  supervene  on  myxcedema.    Dr.  Pavy  has 
advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  condition  may  be  due  to  an  imperfect 
performance  of  proteid-cleavage  and  liberation  of  fat,  owing  to  a  wain 
of  or  deficiency  of  the  proper  ferment  for  splitting  nil'  fat  from  proteid. 
Hence  there  is  an  undue  accumulation  of  connective  I  issue,  conspicuously 
infiltrated  with  a  redundance  of  its  proteid  accompaniment — mucin. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  myxedema  the  connective  tissue  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  presents  a  remarkable  ovcrgrcnvth,  with  a  kind  of 
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retrograde  defeneration.  Its  fibres  are  increased,  and  unnaturally 
defined  j  the  corpuscles  are  enlarged  and  multiplied  ;  and  the  intersti- 
tial material  is  enormously  augmented.  The  skin  presents  some 
nuclear  proliferation,  with  increase  of  connective  tissue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sweat-glands,  sebaceous  glands,  and  hair-follicles. 
Gelatinous  and  cedematous  skin  has  been  recorded  in  a  few  instances. 
The  mucous  membranes,  glands,  muscles,  and  central  ganglia  of  the 
nervous  system  are  affected  ;  and  the  outer  coat  of  the  arteries  seems 
to  be  involved  to  a  great  degree.  The  thyroid  gland  is  the  organ 
mainly  implicated.  At  first  there  seems  to  be  a  small-celled  infiltration  of 
the  walls  of  the  vesicles,  and  epithelial  proliferation  within  them. 
Subsequently  the  gland  consists  chiefly  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  scattered 
gronpa  of  cells,  the  remnants  of  the  vesicles  ;  and  ultimately  nothing 
but  dense  fibrous  tissue  is  left.  The  thyroid  is  always  smaller  than 
normal ;  pale,  yellowish-white,  or  buff-coloured ;  tough  or  indurated  ; 
and  either  fibrous  or  structureless.  The  condition  of  the  kidneys  which 
may  supervene  in  myxcedema  closely  simulates  subacute  interstitial 
nephritis.  The  proper  structural  elements  of  the  different  tissues  are 
gradually  absorbed,  by  the  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  new  material. 
The  increase  in  the  neuroglia  in  the  nerve-centres  is  often  very  marked, 
leading  to  destruction  of  their  elements.  In  some  cases  the  heart  has 
been  found  hypertrophied. 

Symptoms. — Those  who  are  the  subjects  of  well-marked  myxcedema 
present  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance.  The  face  is  uni- 
versally swollen,  all  the  features  being  equally  and  uniformly  involved, 
without  reference  to  gravitation,  becoming  broadened  and  flattened. 
Thus  the  lips  are  enlarged ;  the  alas  nasi  are  thick  and  broad ;  the 
ridges  of  expression  are  blurred  and  coarsened,  or  the  lines  obliterated. 
The  eyes  appear  unduly  wide  apart,  and  the  connective  tissue  below 
them  is  loose  and  folded.  The  tongue  is  enlarged,  and  this  may  interfere 
with  articulation.  The  connective  tissue  under  the  jaws  and  in  the  neck 
is  heavy,  thick,  and  thrown  into  folds.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  waxy- 
looking  and  anaemic,  yellow  or  sallow  ;  but  the  cheeks  are  overspread 
with  a  dull  pink  flush,  in  vivid  contrast,  and  abruptly  limited  towards  the 
orbits.  The  lips  may  be  deep-red  or  almost  livid.  The  body  generally 
becomes  similarly  swollen ;  and  the  hands  lose  all  shapeliness,  being- 
described  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Gull  as  "  spade-like ; "  the  feet  are  similarly 
affected.  The  oedema  is  resilient,  and  does  not  pit  on  pressure ; 
acupuncture  does  not  bring  out  any  serum.  The  skin  throughout  is 
thickened,  translucent,  dry,  rough,  and  scaly,  there  being  little  or  no 
perspiration.  As  myxcedema  advances,  ordinary  anasarca  often  super- 
venes. The  temperature  is  almost  ahvays  lower  than  normal,  and  may 
fall  to  94°  or  even  below  this  point.  Generally  the  patients  complain  of 
constant  chilliness ;  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  often  cold  and  blue. 
The  mucous  membranes  which  can  be  seen  and  felt  present  similar 
characters  to  the  skin.  A  peculiar  appearance  results  from  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  size,  or  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  thyroid  body; 
and  a  correlated  tumefaction,  witli  marked  resilience  of  the  skin,  in  the 
lower  triangle  of  the  neck,  above  the  clavicle.  The  hair  is  often  scanty 
on  the  head  ;  or  there  may  be  complete  baldness  of  the  scalp,  eyebrows, 
and  eyelids.  The  eyebrows  may  be  arched.  The  nails  are  stunted, 
brittle,  and  ridged.  The  teeth  decay  early,  or  become  loose;  and  their 
extinction  may  be  followed  by  severe  lncmorrhage. 
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Another  characteristic  m-ovm  of  svmn+nmc  ;  j 
connected  with  the  nervous  system  Sy?LP         In  *y*sdema  are  those 
hebetude,  involving  the  i  te  fecS  fn     ?■'  "™  mdlcatl™  of  progressive 
motion;  and  ultimate  "nSuM  border  ^  T^*'  ™*  voluntary 
in  coma.    The  expression  of  flJ  T  supervenes,  terminating 

and  very  sad    C     and  vol  °T  fiX?d'  heaVy'  aPathetio> 

good  temper,  but  Sf,  fy  fX™  ^  '"SS"  <*  leUu"*i° 

oi  aiuireci,  and  the  voice  monotonous  and  of  leathery  oualitv 

power,  but  a  tardiness  of  co-ordination,  and  a torpid ty  o  SSSS 
sense  ■  and  it  appears  as  if  the  muscles  were  toneless  and  exTessiveW 

•ar/tftrii1'65  '  8°  ^  P°™id™™°  ^ial  cont.acLn  necei- 
restf  kSv  of  f7  r  th6ir  attachme^.  While  the  patient  is  at 
Jh  Ai,  T  7  +i  the1m^8cleTs  111  some  instances  gives  rise  to  droopino- of 

tn?Jl -f?  rffiCb,!8fc--  In  Walkin^  the  bala*ce  of  the  body  isPmain 
tamed  with  difficulty,  its  weight  beiug  thrown  on  each  leg  in  LL^km 

"e  tXnT   More?118  ^i  ^  WW  the  foo?  *  «SS 

K  t  /^^ver,  sudden  falls  are  not  uncommon;  and  these 
have  led  to  fracture  of  the  patella.    Sensation   is  also   slow  but 

arZi ^SU1\  Sp6fal  SSnseS  are  similar]v  affected;  aud  two 

taste,  sweet,  bitter,  or  of  other  characters  ;  and  a  persistent  unpleasant 

aiIUa*kenfea^fstaf+10f  myxoedema  there  are  no  evidences  of  organic 
disease  of  either  of  the  viscera,  but  these  are  ultimately  affected.  °The 
urine  is  at  first  usually  increased  in  quantity ;  of  low  specific  gravity! 
deficient  m  urea  ;  but  contains  no  abnormal  ingredients.  In  the  last 
stege  it  generally  becomes  albuminous.  The  pulse  is  weak  or  slow 
ihe  bowels  are  constipated. 

The  course  of  myxedema  is  very  chronic.  Ultimately,  if  a  case  pro- 
gresses towards  a  fatal  termination,  there  is  great  general  debility- 
while  mental  symptoms  supervene,  such  as  fretfulness,  irritability  and 
moroseness  or  suspicion,  often  delusions  and  hallucinations,  sometimes 
convulsions,  and  speedy  coma  at  the  close.  Death  may  result  from 
coma,  uremia,  general  or  nervous  exhaustion,  or  intercurrent  disease 
Modern  treatment  has  greatly  affected  the  course  of  myxcedema, 
and  many  cases  are  now  arrested  in  their  progress,  if  not  actually 


Treatment.— Myxcedema  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  incurable 
the  treatment  followed  being  purely  empirical,  such  as  tonics,  assiduous, 
ti  n-hons  vapour-baths,  tincture  of  jaborandi,  and  protection  from  cold 
U i <■  modern  rational  treatment,  based  on  the  pathology  of  the  , lisease 
ot  the  internal  oral  administration  of  (he  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep 
has  been  attended  by  the  most  satisfactory  results,  but.  as  yet  no  definite 
statements  can  be  made  as  to  the  permanence  or  otherwise  of  the 
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beneficial  effects  so  obtained.  Whether  administered  as  fresh  thyroid 
o-land,  or  in  the  form  of  tabloids,  powder,  or  glycerine  extract,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  we  are  using  a  powerful  therapeutic  agent.  The 
initial  dose  should  always  be  small,  and  the  patient  is  best  kept  in  bed, 
especially  if  the  subject  of  any  heart-trouble.  Unpleasant  effects  some- 
times follow  the  thyroid  treatment,  such  as  palpitation,  giddiness, 
pyrexia,  depression,  and  dyspnoea.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  plan 
of  treatment  has  also  produced  remarkable  results  in  cases  of  cretinism. 
Other  methods  of  carrying  it  out  are  by  thyroid-grafting ;  and  by 
hypodermic  injection  of  thyroid-extract,  which  Dr.  George  Murray,  of 
Newcastle,  was  one  of  the  first  to  practise  in  this  country. 


CHAPTEE  LXXII. 

*  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

I.  CLINICAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  clinical  investigation  of  nervous  affections  is  frequently  very  difficult, 
and  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  connection  with  which  a  definite  and 
systematic  plan  of  examination  is  more  requisite.  Further,  it  is  highly 
important  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system,  particularly  as  to  the  functions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  central  organs,  and  the  distribution  and  functions  of  the  nerves. 
The  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with  the  nervous 
system  will  now  only  be  briefly  sketched,  bnt  some  of  the  more  important 
of  these  phenomena  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  on.  They  may  be 
indicated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Morbid  sensations  in  the  head,  including  pain  or  headache, 
tenderness,  sense  of  weight  or  heaviness,  throbbing,  heat,  vertigo,  or 
dizziness. 

2.  Wlorbid  sensations  connected  with  the  spine,  chiefly  pain,  tender- 
ness, burning,  or  a  peculiar  sense  of  tightness  round  the  body,  as  if  it 
were  encircled  by  a  tight  cord  extending  from  the  spine — girdle-pain.  As 
regards  spinal  pain,  it  is  important  to  notice  whether  it  is  felt  all  along 
the  spine  oris  localized  ;  if  it  is  constant  or  paroxysmal ;  if  it  shoots  in 
any  direction  ;  and  in  some  cases  how  far  it  is  influenced  by  walking,  by 
movements  of  the  spinal  column,  by  percussion  or  kneading  along  the 
spine,  by  concussion  of  the  heels,  and  by  the  passage  of  ice  or  of  a  hot 
sponge  along  the  vertebrae. 

*  This  subject  is  now  so  extensive,  that  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  it  in  a  general  treatise.  Amongst  the  more  important  works  which  maybe 
referred  to  are  "Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System"  by  Dr.  Gowers;  "Paralyses, 
Cerebral,  Bulbar,  and  Spinal"  by  Dr.  Bastian ;  the  various  articles  in  "  Quain's 
Dictionary  of  Medicine;"  and  the  "  Treatise  "  and  "Handbook"  on  Diseases  of  tho 
Nervous  System  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Ross,  of  Manchester.  The  writings  of  the  late 
Prof.  Charcot  are,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  of  tho  highest  value. 
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to  indicate  here  all  the 
in  cases  of  insanity,  but  heh  fenera  !  f'  esPe°iall7  "  ^served 
the  following  summary  -a  Tmn«S2  °hMev  m^  ^  gathered  from 
to  absolute  coma.    6 .^iso^eZf  the  SSwTft         ^  8tUPOT 

mental  faculties  are  nnniLLw      f  VZf  *'  -In  8ome  cases  th* 


4.   Subjective  disturbances  of  the  special  senses.- 


chief  derangements  of  vision  Ze7^"T^e  SSilit^ 
coWs*  Tia  °r  subJective  sensations  of  flashes  of  light  Tiridic 
m»SC{e  volitautes  or  spectra;  defective  sSht  ei- 
dimness  of  ylsl0n  to  complete  blindness  or  amaurosis,  double  vision  or 
diplopia  hemiopia,  part  of  the  field  of  vision  being  lo  t  or  alte3  ner 

Pso°und°f  Afferent  d  Hearil  Ty<he  affeCted'  aS  ^  ^XanS 
or  sound  ,  different  degrees  of  deafness  ;  or  tinnitus  aurium     c  Sw77 

or  taste  rn.j  alsobe  impaired  or  lost;  unduly  sensitive"  Tpervertod 

5.  Alterations  in  general  sensation  and  tactile  sensibility -Sese 

comprehend  :_0.  Hyperaasthesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  touch  Lc L  dys 

sesthesia  or  hyperalgesia,  or  undue  sensibility  to  pain,     b  The  opposite 

conditions  of  hypaasthesia,  anesthesia,  or  analgesia.    There  niayTe a 

ensation  of  something  intervening  between  the  skin  and  a^obiec? 

orm  oV  an  ^  *°  <*«  characters  of  the  surface7,  o7tl  e 

difiW  part,  Jof  tl    °i  I^T  °f  pain  °r  te^rness  felt  in 

mtreient  parts  of  the  body.  d.  Pareesthesiee  or  perverted  sensations 
such  as  numbness,  tickling,  itching,  formication  or  creeping  of  aX  S 

• Iffi 1  Dg'     §;       °r  tL/         6pileptica-  e-  Tnirmo-anestfies  a 
the  bSn  ^f  ^  .  ^  Diminished  ^ditj  of  conduction  to 

the  brain,  and  of  consequent  perception  of  tactile  or  painful  sensations. 

'  .Im9ai"nent  of  the  muscular  sense.— This  deviation  exists  in 
certain  forms  of  disease,  and  is  evidenced  by  a  difficulty  in  reaWg 
InnSo  T  r?S1Stan2e'  °r  in  Performing  certain  muscular  acts  without 
looking  at  and  paying  direct  attention  to  them ;  or  by  a  want  of  con- 
sciousness as  to  whether  different  muscles  are  contracted  or  not,  or 
"  netner  joints  are  being  passively  moved. 

7.  Alterations  affecting  posture  and  motility.-These  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  comprise  :-a.  General  restlessness  and  Jactita- 
tion, b.  Abnormal  attitudes  or  movements  while  lying,  sitting,  standing, 
or  moving,  such  as  being  coiled  up  ;  boring  the  head  into  the  pillow  •  a 
disposition  to  stagger  or  fall,  to  advance  irresistibly  or  run,  to  rotate  on 
an  axis,  or  to  move  m  a  circle,  o.  Evidences  of  muscular  weakness,  in 
tne  way  oi  general  trembling;  local  tremors  ;  or  unsteadiness  of  a  limb 
when  raised,  d.  Signs  of  undue  muscular  irritability,  namely,  fibrillar 
quivering;  twitchings;  subsultus  tendinum;  rigidity;  clonic  or  tonic 
spasms;  convulsive  movements;  cramps  or  painful  spasms;  and  tetanus. 
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Vs  varieties  of  symptoms  due  to  spasmodic  movements  should  be 
specially  mentioned  strabismus  or  squint ;  rolling  about  of  the  eyes,  or 
the  condition  termed  nystagmus,  in  which  the  eye-ball  presents  con- 
tinuous oscillatory  and  rotatory  movements,  which  cannot  be  voluntarily 
controlled,  or  only  occurring-  on  voluntary  movement ;  champing  of  the 
jaws;  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  and  trismus  or  lock-jaw.  e.  Paralysis, 
either  general,  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  local.  /.  Impairment  or  loss 
of  power  in  co-ordinating  muscles  for  the  performance  of  various  acts. 
a.  Automatic  involuntary  movements,  such  as  those  observed  in  chorea. 
h.  Deficient  or  excessive  reflex  irritability,  i.  Cataleptic  fixity  of  a 
limb  ;  or  slow  purposeless  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  in 
the  condition  termed  athetosis. 

8.  Changes  in  vascular  supply,  nutrition,  and  secretion. — The  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  on  these  processes  is  well  known,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  here,  as  illustrations,  the  changes  in  temperature, 
and  the  wasting,  with  tendency  to  bed-sores,  often  observed  in  paralyzed 
parts ;  the  disorders  of  nutrition  and  secretion  which  frequently  accom- 
pany neuralo-ia  -  and  the  influence  of  nervous  affections  on  the  secretion 
of  tears,  saliva,  or  urine. 

9.  There  are  some  important  extrinsic  symptoms  often  associated 
with  nervous  diseases,  namely,  those  referable  to  the  stomach,  bowels, 
bladder,  and  sexual  organs,  many  of  them  being  due  to  paralysis.  They 
inclnde  nausea  and  vomiting ;  obstinate  constipation,  accumulation  of 
fffices  in  the  rectum,  and  involuntary  or  unconscious  defalcation  ;  irrita- 
bility of  the  bladder,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  or  involuntary 
micturition  ;  diminution  or  loss  of  sexual  inclination  or  power,  undue 
sexual  excitability,  or  constant  priapism. 


II.  PHYSICAL  AND  SKILLED  EXAMINATION. 


Objective  and  special  modes  of  examination  are  highly  important  in 
the  investigation  of  nervous  diseases,  and  the  following  outline  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  information  to  be  thus  ob- 
tained : — 

A.  Examination  of  the  head,  as  to  size  and  shape  ;  state  of  the  fonta- 
nelles  ;  signs  of  tumour ;  or  localized  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure  or 
percussion. 

B.  Examination  of  the  spinal  column,  as  to  shape,  signs  of  tumour,  or 
evidences  of  displacement  or  projection  of  the  spinous  processes  due  to 
dislocation  or  caries  ;  or  as  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient  on  palpation, 
percussion,  or  the  application  of  heat  or  cold. 

0.  Tests  of  sensation.— In  testing  sensation  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  really  several  kinds  of  sensation,  each  of  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  investigate.  These  include : — (1)  Ordinary  cutaneous 
sensibility.  (2)  Painful  sensations.  (3)  Tactile  sensations,  or  those  of 
touch,  which  realize  (a)  pressure;  (b)  temperature;  (c)  locality. 
(4;  Muscular  sense.  In  many  cases  much  care  and  tact  are  necessary  in 
testing  these  different  kinds  of  sensation,  and  in  discriminating  between 
them°  Without  entering  into  details,  it  must  suffice  to  give  the  follow- 
ing summary  : — Cutaneous  sensibility  is  tested  by  noting  the  effects  of  a 
slight  touch  or  pressure,  or  of  tickling  the  surface  ;  painful  sensations  by 
pricking  or  pinching  the  skin.    The  sense  of  pressure  is  best  tested  by 
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applying  different  weights  over  the  part  to  be  examined  Tl 

mtion  ot  temperature  may  be  determinl,!  \J      fxam,ncd     Tlic  recog- 

^tebe^o£ooat^^S?^fcaK^to  the  .skin  two 

/ocaZity  can  be  tested  by  pSnl  or  ^.Ik  7,  /  •  Th,°  knowledge  of 
is  not  looking,  or  IS-^^^S^9^^^^^^ 
of  the  irritation.     Special  "  T8  hm\state  the  seat 

Weber's,  Jaccoud's,  T^^^JZl^  ,such  « 

consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  7™™.!  Vi  Web^  ^  instrament 
are  covered  with  LaW  wax  and  itTw'T  ^  f?lnt?  °*  which 
distance  apart  at  which*  theS  can  t  7^  18  the  shortest 

Eta  ^  s-xs 

Wed  a"  a"  hKfVl  ^  b6mg  U°tend  W?6ther  thi  actions7cL  b7;  r-' 
™T  r  h  •  th-eyare  merely  slowly  produced  and  deficient  in 
power.  In  this  connection  the  act  of  walking  and  the  Soften 
demand  careful  attention.  An  instrument  named  the  dynlnol Zter  has 
been  invented  by  Duchemie,  for  the  purpose  of  meZS  and 
ecording  accurately  the  strength  of  the  hLhgrasp  ;  and  also  of  mea 
sirring  the  force  of  traction  which  can  be  exerted  by  other  JouS of 
muscles    6  When  there  is  impairment  or  loss  of  co-ordin lliSZyer 

may  be  made  to  balance  the  body  m  an  erect  position  with  the  eyes 

aZh  WfV  °ng  f  -Straight  Hne  With0ut  l00ki^  a*  ^  ground 
LlStv  if  ^Te*  Wfr*ancei8  *°  determine  whether  muscular 
n  liability  is  retained  or  lost,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  facility  with 
which  it  is  excited,  and  the  force  with  which  the  muscles  act  when  Thus 

rritaS  ^  18  aCCOmPHshed  ^  employing  some  direct  mechanical 
nutation  such  as  pressure,  percussion,  or  drawing  the  finger  alono-  the 
muse es;  but  especially  by  electricity.  In  many*  cases  also  the  Keflex 
excitability  of  muscles  has  to  be  tested,  but  this  subject  must  be 
•separately  discussed.  J 

J7.  Examination  of  reflexes— For  several  years  past  certain 
phenomena  have  come  to  assume  an  important  position  in  relation  to 

Tu7ZZt7Tl'  ^hT-kn°Wn  h?  the  §-eneral  term  svi™l  reflexes. 
Iheseare  tested  as  to  their  presence:  their  absence  or  abolition  -  or 
their  exaggeration  or  impairment.  They  are  divided  into  two  primary 
groups,  namely  Superficial  or  shin-reflexes.     2.  Deep  or  tendol 

Superficial  reflexes  depend  on  impressions  conveyed  by  the  ordinary 
querent  or  sensory  nerves,  when  certain  parts  of  the  skin  are  irritated 

tZtnafr8  ^  ehffd  by  as^den  impulse  or  blow  applied  to  the 
tendon  or  aponeurosis  belonging  to  a  muscle. 
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The  modes  of  production,  and  the  indications  afforded  by  these  reflexes, 
are  conveniently  arranged  by  Dr.  Bastian,  in  "  Quain's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,"  according  to  the  following  tables  : — 


1.  Superficial  Reflexes. 


Name  of 
.  Keflex. 

Mode  of  Excitation. 

Nature  of  Result. 

Level  of  Cord  upon 
which  Reflex  depends. 

Plantar  re/lex. 

Tickling  sole  of  foot. 

Movement  of  toes;  of 
these  and  foot;  or  of 
these  and  leg. 

First,  second,  and  third 
sacral  nerves  (lower  part 
of  lumbar  enlargement). 

Gluteal  re/lex. 

Irritation  of  skin  of  but- 
tock. 

Contraction  of  glutei. 

Fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
nerves. 

Cremasteric 
reflex. 

Irritation  of  skin  of  upper 
and  inner  part  of  thigh. 

Drawing  up  of  testicle. 

First  and  second  lumbar 
nerves. 

Abdominal  reflex. 

Irritation  of  skin  of  abdo- 
men along  edge  of  ribs, 
and  above  Poupart's  li- 
gament. 

Contraction  of  upper  or 
of  lower  part  of  abdomi- 
nal muscles. 

Eighth  to  twelfth  dorsal 
nerves. 

Epigastric  reflex. 

Stroking  side  of  chest 
over  sixth  and  fifth 
intercostal  spaces. 

A  dimpling  of  correspond- 
ing side  of  epigastric 
region  (contraction  of 
highest  fibres  of  rectus 
abdominis). 

Fourth  to  sixth  or  seventh 
dorsal  nerves. 

Scapular  reflex. 

Irritation  of  skin  in  in- 
terscapular region.' 

Contraction  of  posterior 
axillary  fold  (teres),  or 
of  several  of  scapular 
muscles. 

Sixth  or  seventh  cervical 
to  second  or  third  dor- 
sal nerves. 

■  2.  Deep  Reflexes. 

Name  of 
Keflex. 

Mode  of  Excitation. 

Nature  of  Result. 

Level  of  Cord  upon 
which  Reflex  depends.  ! 

Knee  jerk. 

By  striking  patella  ten- 
don with  edge  of  hand 
or  with  percussion  ham- 
mer, whilst  lee  hangs 
loosely  over  fellow,  or 
over  forearm  of  opera- 
tor. Also  by  striking 
quadriceps  tendon  above 
patella. 

A  single  upward  jerk  of 
the  leg  and  foot,  slight 
or  distinct. 

Second  and  third  lumbar 
nerves. 

AnlJe  clonus. 

With  knee  extended  or 
very  slightly  flexed,  by 
pressing  quickly  and 
firmly  again.-t  anterior 
part  of  pole  of  foot  (so as 
to  stretch  calf-mtiscles) 
and  then  keeping  up 
the  pressure. 

A  series  of  clonic  contrac- 
tions lit  the  ankle-joint, 
continuing  as  long  as 
the  pressure  is  main- 
tained, and  instantly 
ceasing  when  it  is  re- 
laxed. 

If  the  condition  is  very 
highly  marked  it  may 
spread  to  the  whole 
limb,  or  even  to  that  of 
the  opposite  side. 

First   to    third  sacral 
nerves  (lower  part  of 
lumbar  enlargement). 

A  modification  of  the  ankle-clonus  has  been  described  under  the 
term  front-tap  contraction.  It  is  obtained  by  tapping  on  the  muscles  of 
the  front  of  the  leg  during  passive  flexion  of  the  ankle.  Deep  reflexes 
can  also  occasionally  be  produced  in  the  upper  limb,  though  not  present 
jn  health,  as,  for  instance,  percussion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
produces  flexion  of  the  elbow,  and  in  some  cases  percussion  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  produces  extension  of  the  elbow ;  they  are  said  to  indicate 
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secondary  descending  degeneration  after  brain-lesions.    Eulenbere-  indi 

i  .    uses  of  Electncity — Electricity  is   of  use  for  thf>  d;.,„„  • 
prognose,  and  treatment  of  diseases"  especial^!  the trvoS  and 
muscular  systems.    It  is  used  i„  three  forms,  namely  —  ' 

1.  Electricity  produced  by  friction,  otherwise    known  as  static  or 
Franhhmc  electricity,  requiring  for  its  application  rotating  cylinders 
discs  of  glass,  Leyden  jars,  insulating  stools,  etc.    This  form  s  so  difS 
cult  to  manage,  and  the  apparatuses  so  cumbersome,  S  it  is  n0w 
rarely  used  although  the  late  Professor  Charcot  employed  it  to  a 
net'ots.  '  eSpeCiall^in  the  ^tment  of  so-caU  « hysterical  " 

2.  Electricity  induced  by  magnets  or  neighbouring  currents  of  elec- 
tricity Tim  is  called  the  induced  current,  the  Faradic  current  the 
magneto-electpc  current,  or  the  interrupted  current.  Its  most  common 
form  is  that  m  which  a  coil  is  made  to  rotate  between  the  poles  of  a 
horseshoe  magnet.  The  best  form  is  that  in  which  a  coil  of  coarse  wire 
having  a  core  of  soft  iron  in  its  middle  is  connected  with  the  two  plates 
of  a  galvanic  element.  Over  this  primary  coil  another  coil  of  finer  wire 
mnTtd0  t  l  The+™t  of  the  primary  coil  being  automatical 
made  and  broken  with  very  great  rapidity  by  means  of  a  spring 
hammer,  currents  of  electricity  are  induced  in  the  coil  which  slides 
over  the  primary  coil,  and  the  strength  of  such  induced  currents  can  be 
graduated  with  very  great  delicacy  by  the  extent  to  which  the  outer  coil 
covers  the  inner. 

3.  Electricity  produced  by  chemical  action  in  cells,  such  cells  beino- 
technically  known  as  "  elements."    This  is  called  Galvanic  or  Voltaic, 
electricity,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  constant  current  The 
elements  must  be  "constant  "  in  their  action,  and  none  are  better  than 
those  which  are  known  as  the  Leclanche  elements  (of  which  there  are 
many  imitations),  and  which  are  now  in  common  use  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.    A  medical  galvanic  battery  should  be  composed  of  small 
cells,  not  less  than  twenty  in  number  and  united  in  series,  that  is,  the 
zinc  plate  of  one  element  joined  to  the  carbon  plate  of  the  next,  and  so 
on.    In  such  a  battery  the  current  flows  from  the  last  carbon  plate 
through  the  connecting  wire  to  the  first  zinc  plate.    The  wire  connected 
with  the  carbon  is  spoken  of  as  the  positive  pole,  and  that  with  the  zinc 
as  the  negative  pole,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  current  always 
flows  from  positive  to  negative.    The  negative  pole  is  more  stimulating 
and  irritating  than  the  positive. 

The  use  of  electricity  as  a  source  of  light,  and  as  a  source  of  heat,  is 
daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  in  medicine,  but  scarcely 
needs  more  than  a  passing  allusion  in  this  place. 

In  diagnosis  electricity  is  used  to  test  the  irritability  of  nerves  (motor 
and  sensory),  and  of  muscles.  The  best  form  of  battery  for  testing  is  a 
combined  Faradic  and  Galvanic,  the  latter  with  20  to  40  cells,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  same  electrodes  or  sponges  can  be  used  for  either 
current  by  simply  altering  a  switch.  Great  care  is  required  in  (lie 
employment  of  electricity  for  such  a  purpose,  and  we  shall  best,  explain 
the  method  to  be  used  by  giving  directions  for  fcesi  ing  a  particular  group 
of  muscles,  say,  those  of  the  hand.  This  is  most  readily  done  by  comparing 

*  The  following  observations  on  I  he  "  Uses  of  Electricity  "  have  been  ohiefly  written 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Vivian  Poore,  who  lias  also  kindly  revised  them  for 
this  edition 
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the  irritability  of  a  muscle  on  the  right  side  with  the  corresponding  muscle 
on  the  left.  We  must  be  sure  in  the  first  instance  that  the  muscles  are 
in  perfect  repose,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  this  condition  fulfilled 
without  the  intelligent  help  of  the  patient.  Let  the  patient,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair  with  both  hands  arranged  symme- 
trically in  front  of  him,  and  resting  in  perfect  repose  on  a  small  table  of 
suitable  height,  or  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  Next  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  current  passes  through  ecpial  lengths  of  the  body  to  the  muscles  on 
•either  side  ;  this  is  most  certainly  effected  by  fastening  one  pole  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  body  (say  the  nape  of  the  neck).  If  telegraph  wire 
■conductors  be  used  (and  they  are  the  best)  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  place  a  small  toilet  sponge  moistened  with  salt  and  water  over  the 
lower  cervical  vertebra?,  and  over  this  to  fasten  the  bright  copper  wire 
of  the  conductor  by  means  of  a  strip  of  bandage  tied  round  the  neck. 
Xext  we  must  be  sure  that  the  skin  over  the  muscles  to  be  tested  is 
ecmally  pervious  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  to  electricity,  and  this 
is  best,  effected  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  skin  with  hot  salt  and 
water.  Having  fastened  a  sponge-holder  or  rheophore  of  suitable 
shape  to  the  other  conductor  of  the  battery,  sit  facing  the  patient, 
and  proceed  to  test  the  muscles  and  compare  the  irritability  of 
■one  side  with  the  other.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  the  side  which  is 
presumably  healthy.  Let  your  current  be  at  zero  to  begin  with, 
and  gradually  increase  its  strength  until  a  distinct  movement  of  the 
muscle  is  obtained.  This  done,  apply  the  same  current  in  a  precisely 
similar  way  to  the  opposite  side  and  compare  the  results.  We  may 
find  that  the  irritability  is  lost,  lessened,  or  heightened,  or  that  a 
muscle  which  gives  no  response  to  faradism  contracts  more  or  less 
readily  to  galvanism. 

Irritability  to  both  forms  of  current  is  lost  if  the  muscle  be  so 
extremely  wasted  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  fibre  remains.  It  is 
lessened  in  all  cases  in  which  muscles  have  been  disused  for  some  time, 
as  when  limbs  have  long  been  kept  in  splints  or  immovable  apparatus' 
and  in  old  cases  of  hemiplegia  and  hysterical  paralysis.  Irritability 
when  lessened  from  these  causes  is  usually  quickly  recovered  after  a 
few  applications  of  the  current.  It  is  often  lessened  in  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  in  moderately  severe  cases  of  lead-paralysis,  and  in  cases  of 
nerve-injury  which  are  recovering.  Irritability  is  lessened  to  botli 
forms  of  current  when  muscles  have  been  over-used,  as  in  writers' 
cramp,  and  in  some  cases  of  chorea.  In  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  it  is 
sometimes  found  that  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limbs  vary  in  their 
irritability,  some  showing  excess  and  others  diminution.  After  an 
injury  to  a  nerve  which  completely  stops  its  conducting  power,  it  is 
common  to  find  that  the  irritability  to  faradism  and  galvanism  of 
muscles  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve  undergoes  a  gradual  diminution, 
until  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days  the  irritability  to  faradism  is 
completely  lost,  while  the  irritability  to  galvanism  revives  and  ultimately 
becomes  excessive. 

Irritability  to  both  currents  may  be  apparently  lessened  in  cases 
where  the  skin  is  very  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  current  finds  great 
resistance  to  its  transit  through  it. 

Irritability  of  muscles  to  faradism  or  galvanism  may  be  heightened 
in  some  cases  of  slight  nerve-injuries,  in  which  the  nerve  is  bruised 
or  tender.  It  is  apparently  heightened  in  emaciated  and  anaemic 
subjects. 

3  p 
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the  irrV SniSS  X  ?  ^  S°me  f°rmS  °f  Passive  muscular  atrophy 
the  irritabil  ty  to  both  forms  of  current  continues  normal  as  long  as  therl 
is  any  muscle  remaining.  °  11 

Sometimes  in  the  early  stages  of  hemiplegia  muscular  irritability  » 
dSSJSfni,  T^T^  ParaPlegia  from  a  limited  lesion  lead  n^  to 
thfng^^fwi  C  °f         C°rd  a  Similar  COnditi°"  0f 

Degenerative  Reactions  .-In  the  conditions  thus  named  it  is  found 
that  muscles  give  no  response  to  faradism,  but  respond  readily,  or  too 
readxly,  to  galvanism  When  a  motor  nerve  is  divided  or  obh  eratecl 
by  pressure,  or  when  the  motor  cells  in  the  cord  or  brain  from  which 
it  emanates  are  destroyed,  degeneration  travels  down  the  nerve,  and 
ultimately  reaches  the  terminal  fibres  and  end-plates  distributed  among 
the  muscular  fibrillar  leaving  the  muscle  practically  without  any  nervf 
at  all.  Muscles  m  such  a  state  give  no  response  to  faradism  (for  this 
current  acts  mainly  on  the  intra-muscular  nerves),  but  as  long  as  any 
muscular  fibres  remain  they  can  be  made  to  contract,  by  virtue  of  their 
own  inherent  irritability,  by  the  galvanic  current  slowly  interrupted 
bometimes  muscles  m  this  condition  respond  too  readily  to  galvanism  - 
but  why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Degenerative  reactions  are  found  in  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  damage- 
to  a  nerve-trunk  (as  m  facial  palsy  and  other  forms  of  nerve-iniuryV 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  destruction  of  the  motor  cells 
m  the  spinal  cord  (anterior  polio-myelitis,  infantile  paralysis,  adult 
spinal  paralysis),  and  of  course  in  those  more  extensive  lesions  of  the 
cord,  such  as  acute  myelitis,  which  involve  the  motor  cells  in  a  common 
rum.  Degenerative  reactions  are  also  found  in  extreme  forms  of  lead- 
palsy  In  cases  of  paraplegia  from  a  local  injury,  in  which  the  motor- 
cells  below  the  injury  retain  their  functional  vitality,  the  degenerative 
reactions  are  not  found,  so  that  the  following  rules  may  be  laid  clown  — 

1.  As  long  as  a  muscle  is  connected  by  a  healthy  nerve  with  healthy 
motor  cells  m  its  nerve-centre,  it  will  not  give  degenerative  reactions 
even  though  it  be  absolutely  paralyzed  to  the  will.    Neither  will  a 
muscle  m  such  a  condition  undergo  rapid  or  extensive  wasting. 

2.  "When  a  muscle  is  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  its  motor  cells,  by 
damage  to  the  cells  themselves,  or  to  the  motor  nerve  which  emanates 
from  them,  it  gives  degenerative  reactions  as  soon  as  the  degeneration 
of  the  nerve  to  its  end  is  complete ;  and  a  muscle  in  such  a  state  wastes 
very  rapidly. 

The  essential  point  in  the  "  reaction  of  degeneration  "  is  the  want  of 
irritability  for  the  faradic  current,  while  the  galvanic  current  is  still  able 
to  provoke  a  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  reaction  of  the  degenerated 
muscle  to  galvanism  is,  however,  often  not  that  of  health.    In  health 
the  muscle  contracts  most  readily  when  the  negative  pole  (cathode)  is 
applied  to  the  muscle  and  the  circuit  is  closed.     This  (normal  reaction) 
is  called   Cathodal  Closure  Contraction  (C.C.C.).     In  some  cases  of 
degeneration  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  is  most  easily  provoked 
when  the  positive  pole  (anode)  is  applied  to  the  muscle,  and  the  circuit 
is  opened.    This  is  called  Anodal  Opening  Contraction  (A.O.C.).  In 
health  the  cathodal  closure  contraction  is  more  readily  provoked  than 
the  anodal  opening  contraction,  but  in  the  degenerated  muscle  this 
order  is  reversed,  and  we  get  "reaction  of  degeneration,"  with  the 
anodal  opening  contraction  greater  than  the  cathodal  closure  contrac- 
tion, a  fact  which  may  be  shortly  recorded  thus  :— R.D  :  A.O.C.  >  C.C'.C. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  muscle  may  be  hopelessly  paralyzed 
and  yet  respond  to  electricity  quite  normally. 

The  irritability  of  motor  nerves  may  be  tested  by  applying  the 
rheophore  exactly  over  the  nerve  we  wish  to  test;  and  all  that  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  muscles  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  nerves. 

Electricity  is  of  some  use  also  in  testing  the  sensibility  of  sensory 
nerves. 

Electricity  is  often  of  service  in  prognosis,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject.  1.  A  correct  prognosis 
must  depend  upon  an  exact  diagnosis.  Thus  a  muscle  or  limb  is 
paralyzed,  and  by  the  aid  of  electricity  (combined  with  other  indica- 
tions) we  are  helped  to  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  seat  of  the  paralyzing 
lesion,  whether  psychical,  cerebral,  spinal,  or  in  the  peripheral  nerves; 
and  on  the  exactness  of  this  knowledge  depends  the  accuracy  of  prognosis. 
2.  Electrical  reactions,  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  element 
of  time,  are  often  a  great  aid  to  prognosis.  Thus,  let  us  take  an 
ordinary  case  of  facial  paralysis,  from  a  (rheumatic  ?)  thickening  of 
the  sheath  of  the  facial  nerve  after  it  leaves  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 
The  tendency  of  such  a  case  is  to  recover  completely  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  and  the  degenerative  reactions  will  be  scarcely  appreciable. 
If  the  degenerative  reactions  are  well-marked,  we  may  infer  that  the 
degeneration  of  the  motor  nerve  is  complete  to  its  very  end,  and  we  may 
feel  sure  that  recovery  will  be  delayed  for  some  weeks.  If  the  degenera- 
tive reactions  persist  a  liter  many  months,  the  chances  of  ultimate 
recovery  lessen.  Directly,  however,  a  muscle  which  has  given  degenera- 
tive reactions  begins  to  respond  to  faradism  our  prognosis  becomes  more 
hopeful.  Prognosis  must  depend  not  only  upon  the  exactness  of  the 
diagnosis,  but  also  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Electricity  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
prognosis,  but  it  is  not  an  infallible  touchstone,  and  if  it  be  tised  in  com- 
bination with  ignorance  it  is  almost  certain  to  mislead. 

G.  When  a  limb  is  paralyzed,  the  state  of  nutrition  of  its  tissues 
must  be  noted,  especially  that  of  the  muscles,  by  feeling  them,  and  by 
making  circular  measurements,  for  which  a  special  apparatus  has  been 
invented  by  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds.  It  should  also  be  observed  whether 
there  is  any  local  change  in  temperature ;  or  in  the  characters  of  the 
pulse. 

//.  Examination  directed  to  the  Special  Senses. — It  may  be  requisite 
to  test  the  sense  of  hearing,  taste,  or  smell ;  but  the  most  important 
matter  coming  under  this  head  is  examination  directed  to  the  eyes  and 
to  vision.  This  comprehends: — (i.)  Examination  of  the  position  and 
ms/vements  of  the  eye-balls,  for  paralysis  or  spasm  of  one  eye  only,  or  for 
conjugate  deviation  of  both  eyes  in  one  direction,  (ii.)  Examination  of 
the  jmpils,  observing  whether  both  are  contracted  or  dilated,  or  rapidly 
alternate  from  one  to  the  other  condition;  if  they  are  equal  or  unequal; 
and  if  they  act  properly  under  light,  and  to  accommodation,  (iii.)  Testing 
the  night  in  various  ways,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  field 
of  virion  in  all  directions  ;  and  also  to  the  perception  of  colours. 
(it.)  Examination  loith  the  ophthalmoscope.  Ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion is  now  adopted  as  a  routine  practice  in  the  investigation  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.  For  a  full  account  of  this  subject,  and  of  the 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  employed,  with  the  methods  of  usin^  them, 
reference  must  be  made  to  special  treatises.  It  is,  however,  by  practical 
demonstration  that  the  use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  is  best  learnt,  and 
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considerable  personal  experience  with  the  instrument  is  required  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  employed.  In  the  succeeding  iXrks  a  brief 
description  will  be  given  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  may  be 
presented,  the  structures  to  which  attention  has  to  bTp^tSrlv 
feected  in  the  ^animation  being  the  optic  disc,  blood-vessels  retinZ 
and  choroid  At  the  outset  it  must  be  remarked  (hat  the  normal  a  no  ,  ' 
of  vascularity  is  subject  to  great  variations,  and  therefore  but  i ■ 
importance  should  be  attached  to  slight  alterations  in  L  respect 
unless  they  are  chano-,ng  or  unilateral  respect., 
a.  Hyperemia.— This  may  be  limited  to  the  vessels  of  the  disc  or 
retina,  or  may  involve  both  sets.  It  is  characterized  by  more  or  less 
increased  redness,  with  enlargement  of  the  vessels  and  apparent  increase 
in  their  number,  many  radiating  from  the  disc,  and  somT  appearing  o 

due toamZ  ^c^¥^^some  CaS6S  minute  dar^ed  spgots! 
due  to  little     kmks,"  in  the  vessels.     Pulsation  in  the  arteries  is 
sometimes  seen   especially  on  lightly  pressing  the  eye-ball.  Slight 
oedema  of  the  disc  may  follow,  dimming  the  edge,  and  veiling  its  surface 
There  may  be  subjective  symptoms  of  dimness  of  vision  heaviness 
about  the  eyes  flashes  of  light,  or  iridic  colours.    The  encephalic  coT 
ditions  with  which  hyperemia  may  be  associated  are  congestion:  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation,  especially  meningeal ;  and  tumours.    It  may 
remain  as  such  ;  but  is  more  frequently  the  first  stage  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation, especially  when  due  to  a  tumour.        Anmmia.— This  condition 
maybe  persistent,  as  in  general  anaemia;  or  transitory,  as  in  vascular 
spasm.    As  a  rule  the  disc,  retina,  and  choroid  are  affected     There  is 
pallor  with  emptiness  and  shrinking  of  the  vessels.  It  may  be  attended 
with  temporary  blindness,  flashes  of  light  or  inuscae  volitantes,  and 
general  weakness  of  vision.    The  local  causes  are  vascular  spasm  and 
embolism.    AnfBmia  has  been  noticed  in  epilepsy  and  acute  uramiia. 
y.  (Ldema  of  the  disc—Most  frequently  accompanying  other  conditions 
namely,  hyperemia,  ischemia,  but  especially  neuritis,  in  rare  instances 
f^^f  th*  disc  exists  alone.    8.  Ischcemia  of  the  disc— Choked  disc 
(Allbntt).— Ihere  is  still  much  doubt  and  discussion  as  to  the  real 
significance  of  the  condition  thus  named.    By  one  set  of  authorities  it  is 
regarded  as  originating  in  congestion,  in  consequence  of  some  increased 
intra-crauial  pressure,  which  obstructs  and  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  eye  through  the  ophthalmic  vein  to  the  cavernous  sinus, 
von  Graefe  advanced  the  view  that  ischremia  is  due  to  "obstruction 
at  the  cavernous  sinus,  with  concurrent  action  of  the  sclerotic  ring." 
It  has  also_  been  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  fluid  driven  down  into 
the  subvaginal  space  around  the  optic  nerve,  and  compressing  the  latter 
at  the  terminal  cul-de-sac,  so  that  the  return  of  venous  blood  Ts  impeded. 
This  space  is  continuous  with  the  sub-arachnoid  space  around  the  brain] 
ami  any  increase  of  intra-cranial  pressure  or  of  sub-arachnoid  fluid  causes 
distension  of  the  sheath  around  the  nerve.    Mauz  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  this  by  experiments  on  animals.    On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  ophthalmoscopy  deny  that  this  is  the  mode  of 
origin  of  ischasmia,  and  consider  that  it  is  really  a  form  of  neuritis.  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  and  others  maintain  that  this  is  set  up  in  a  reflex 
manner,  as  the  result  of  some  irritation  in  the  brain,  and  (his  reflex 
influence  has  been  supposed  to  be  conveyed  through  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.    Schmidt  found  experimentally  that  (he  liquid  in  (lie  sheath 
around  (lie  optic  nerve  passes  into  lymph-spaces  in  (he  nerve  at  the 
lamina  cribmsa,  and  he  suggested  that  neuritis  is  set  up  by  the  influence,  I 
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perhaps  irritation,  of  fluid  driven  in  by  intra-cranial  pressure.  Others 
hold  that  the  so-called  ischaemia  is  always  a  descending-  neuritis,  the 
inflammation  being  propagated  directly  from  the  brain  along  the  trunk 
of  the  optic  nerve.  When  advanced,  the  appearances  in  ischaemia  are 
those  of  intense  congestion  and  inflammation,  with  haemorrhages.  The 
disc  is  much  swollen  and  prominent,  generally  rising  steeply  on  one  side 
and  sinking  gradually  on  the  other,  while  the  margin  is  obscured  by 
infiltration  and  excessive  vascularity,  the  latter  giving  it  a  mossy  look, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  capillaries.  The  colour 
may  be  deep-red,  but  is  often  a  mixture  of  dirty  grey  and  red,  from  the 
mixing  of  exudation  with  distended  capillaries  and  minute  extravasations. 
The  nerve-fibres  are  somewhat  swollen,  and  less  transparent  than  in 
health,  so  that  the  papillary  region  looks  more  coarsely  fibrous.  Cell 
and  nuclear  proliferation  takes  place  in  the  connective  tissue  between 
the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  around  the  vessels.  The  retina  is  only 
altered  immediately  around  the  disc,  being  opaque,  and  its  veins  being 
enlarged,  sometimes  with  streaks  of  exudation  along  the  larger  of  them. 
Some  nerve-fibres  are  disintegrated.  The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
unaffected.  This  state  frequently  exists  to  a  marked  degree  without 
any  disturbance  of  central  vision.  The  causes  of  ischsemia  are  menin- 
gitis, tumours,  hydrocephalus,  and  caries  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
e.  Descending  optic  neuritis. — This  signifies  inflammation  extending  along 
the  optic  nerve  from  within  the  cranium,  the  extension  probably  taking 
place  chiefly  along  its  connective  tissue.  Hence  the  optic  trunk  itself 
is  involved,  and  the  morbid  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  disc,  occasionally  involving  the  adjacent  retina.  The 
ophthalmoscopic  distinctions  from  ischaemia  are  thus  described  : — The 
disc  is  swollen,  and  does  not  present  the  steep,  one-sided  elevation  ; 
the  main  trunks  of  the  vessels  are  chiefly  enlarged  and  tortuous,  and 
there  is  not  the  great  increase  in  number  of  the  minute  branches  and 
capillaries  observed  in  ischaemia ;  the  colour  is  less  intense  and  more 
uniform,  with  more  opacity,  and  these  appearances  extend  further  into 
the  retina;  there  is  often  a  "woolly"  aspect,  probably  due  to  oedema. 
^Numerous  small  haemorrhages  frequently  occur,  which  leave  white 
spots.  The  intimate  changes  chiefly  affect  the  connective  tissue,  which 
undergoes  proliferation,  the  nerve-fibres  being  subsequently  disintegrated 
and  wasted.  A  variety  has  been  described  as  perineuritis,  in  which  the 
outer  neurilemma  is  most  affected,  the  appearances  being  visible  mainly 
in  the  margin  of  the  papilla,  and  extending  more  widely  into  the  retina. 
£.  Chronic  optic  neuritis. — Here  there  is  an  early  stage  of  redness  of  the 
disc,  with  in  some  cases  haemorrhages  and  slight  effusions,  followed  by 
consecutive  atrophy,  the  vessels  gradually  contracting  and  disappearing. 
■f).  'Retinitis. — Very  rarely  resulting  from  cerebral  disease,  this  is 
characterized  at  first  by  hyperaemia  of  the  disc  and  retina,  followed  by 
silvery  patches  of  exudation  upon  the  latter.  The  entire  retina  is 
probably  never  affected  from  cerebral  disease.  The  infra-cranial  causes 
of  all  the  varieties  of  optic  neuritis  are  meningitis  and  cerebritis,  in 
whatever  way  these  may  have  been  set  up.  The  inflammation  must  be 
contiguous  to  the  nerve,  and  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  if 
the  morbid  process  is  severe  or  prolonged.  Tumours  and  other  morbid 
conditions  may  give  rise  to  neuritis,  but  only  indirectly,  by  first  excitino- 
inflammation  of  the  cerebral  structures.  Chronic  neuritis  is  said  to  be 
associated  with  abuse  of  tobacco,  general  paralysis,  and  locomotor 
ataxy.    Q.  Atrophy  of  the  disc. — Two  forms  of  atrophy  are  recognized, 
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the  simple ,  progressive,  or  primary,  and  the  consecutive,  which  is  secondary 
to  ischamxa  or  neunhs,    Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  distingu  sue  Se  w  , 
thembythe  raggedness  of  the  edges,  and  blurring  of  the  outline 
the  consecutive  form  ;  by  the  clean-cut  even  rim,  and  more  brillia 
appearance  m  the  primary  form.    Dr.  Allbutt,  however,  consider  th 

and  Xt  I™  deSC1'?ed  f  Slmpl61  &tro^  of  teu  sacc^ds  chronic  neuritis 
and  that  the  ragged  and  irregular  form  is  only  transitional,  gradual 
changes  taking  place  in  the  products  of  inflammation,  which  aVe  finally 

o? nber rd;i Trae primf ma^ -sult  ^ 

SiJJl  i  *  ^  C°UrSe  °f  the  °Ptic  nerve-  80  as  t°  "ever  their 
distal  ends  from  their  central  attachment,  as  by  pressure  of  a  tumour 
or  inflammatory  exudation;  disease  at  the  root  of  the  nerve  in  the 
centres  of  vision ;  progressive  sclerosis  extending  aW  its  trunk  •  or 
failure  of  nutrition  from  degeneration  of  arteries  or  embolism  The 
nltimate  appearances  observed  in  atrophy  are  that  the  disc  becomes 
white,  glistening,  and  more  or  less  cupped ;  the  smaller  vessels  fade 
away;  the  connective-tissue  is  increased ;  and  the  nerve-elements  dis- 
a??if^'  j  j.  ?f  optional  cases  minute  tubercles  are  visible  in  the  eye 
with  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  J 

I.  There  is  a  peculiar  tendency  among  malingerers  to  sham  nervous 
affections,  and  it  sometimes  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to  detect  the 
imposture.  In  any  case  where  anomalous  nervous  symptoms  are  com- 
plained of,  without  any  objective  signs,  malingering  should  be  suspected, 
and  the  patient  should  be  closely  watched,  without  letting  it  appear 
that  this  is  being  done.  The  tests  to  be  applied  will,  of  course,  vary  in 
different  cases,  but  as  illustrations  of  such  tests  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  ot  an  anaesthetic  ;  various  methods  of  detecting  shammed  fits  as  by 
putting  snuff  under  the  nose,  applying  heat  or  cold  suddenly,  or 
pressing  with  the  nail  under  the  matrix  of  the  thumb-nail ;  supporting 
a  supposed  paralyzed  limb  in  an  extended  position,  and  letting  it  fall 
suddenly;  pricking  unexpectedly  a  part  stated  to  be  anesthetic,  while 
the  patient  is  not  looking  ;  and  the  use  of  a  strong  electric  current. 

J.  In  all  cases  of  nervous  disease,  especially  cerebral,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  examine  carefully  the  heart  and  vessels  ;  and  also  to  test 
the  mine.  It  may  further  be  requisite  to  investigate  particularly 
certain  acts,  especially  micturition.  In  some  cases  local  temperatures 
need  to  be  taken  and  compared.  Attention  may  also  be  directed  here 
to  the  red  blotches  of  cutaneous  congestion,  named  tdches  cerebrates  by 
Trousseau.  These  may  be  observed  scattered  over  the  skin  in  certain 
conditions,  without  any  artificial  irritation ;  but  in  other  cases  the  skin 
has  to  be  irritated  in  order  to  bring  them  out,  by  drawing  a  pencil  or 
the  finger-nail  along  it. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  AND 
MUSCULAR  SYSTEMS. 

Prom  a  clinical  and  therapeutic  point  of  view  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  are  so  intimately  associated  that  they  must  be  considered 
together  in  the  present  chapter.  The  classification  of  the  numerous 
a<*ents  which  affect  these  systems  is  decidedly  difficult  and  complicated, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  within  the  limits  of  this  work  than 
to  present  a  very  general  outline  of  the  subject. 

I.  Therapeutic  Groups. — Many  of  the  agents  which  are  used  to 
influence  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  produce  different,  it  may 
be  opposite  effects,  according  to  the  dose  given,  the  mode  and  frequency 
of  administration,  and  other  circumstances.  Further,  a  large  number 
of  them  affect  more  than  one  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  thus 
their  results  are  often  more  or  less  complex.  The  recognized  groups 
may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cerebral  Stimulants. — These  agents  primarily  stimulate  the  brain, 
causing  exalted  consciousness,  and  increased  mental  activity,  with 
more  or  less  exhilaration  or  excitement,  which  may  culminate  in  a  state 
of  inebriation,  or  even  in  delirium.  This  is  speedily  followed  by 
stimulation  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  functions.  The  effects 
are  transient,  and  are  liable  to  be  succeeded  by  depression.  The  chief 
agents  belonging  to  this  group  include  alcohol ;  ether  and  chloroform  ; 
tea,  coffee,  coca,  and  guarana ;  camphor ;  cannabis  indica ;  opium  in 
small  or  gradually-increasing  doses ;  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  stra- 
monium, and  tobacco,  the  last-mentioned  drug  being  also  used  as  snuff. 
Under  certain  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  rouse  the  cerebral 
functions  when  in  abeyance,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  loss  of 
consciousness,  by  physical  methods,  such  as  shaking  the  patient,  making 
him  walk  about,  flicking  the  face  or  chest  with  a  towel,  or  douching 
with  cold  water;  by  the  application  of  irritants  to  different  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  ;  by  artificial  respiration  ;  by  the  use  of  electricity  ; 
or  by  blistering  the  shaven  scalp. 

2.  Cerebral  Depressants. — It  is  convenient  to  bring  under  this  com- 
prehensive group  certain  important  classes  of  therapeutic  agents,  which 
act  mainly  upon  the  brain,  though  their  effects  in  many  instances  are 
partly  produced  through  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
sub-divisions  may  be  thus  arranged: — a.  Cerebral  Sedatives.  These 
subdue  and  calm  any  abnormal  cerebral  excitement,  or  general  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  as  indicated  by  mental  disquietude  of 
different  kinds,  actual  delirium  or  mania,  general  restlessness,  certain 
morbid  sensations,  or  other  phcuomcna.  b.  Soporifics  or  Hypnotics ; 
and  Narcotics.  The  purpose  which  is  intended  when  employing 
therapeutically  any  agent  belonging  to  these  divisions  is  to  procure 
sleep  by  some  direct  effect  upon  the  brain.  Some  drugs  cannot  go 
further  than  this,  merely  causing  natural  sleep,  their   use  being, 
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therefore,  practically  unattended  with  any  danger-  Ml)  ti 
more   particularly  soporifics  or  7iWrcS      o  ,/,  '  aro  °alled 

wrcrtte,  if  given  beyond  a  certain ' fo S, produ  e  o Co,  SioTnf 
narcosis,  or  coma,  from  which   if  mo^  f^uuce  a  condition  of  stupor, 

MTid»d,  „,„,  StXp°ssrWe  10  "T*  "'<= 

have  to  be  administered  with  !• ,        i         ,■    -V,   (""""I»<»i«y  tliey 

>..yp.K.t.cS.  tw  is,  i„      ,r  'r tts  e.sa  >  "H»| 

Ue„ce  SeS  ^jS'V^'  to>.™  *.*P«»1 


The  several  groups  just  indicated  are  obviously  allied  and  in  not  a 

tapiSe^^^«e^Pffisin  »*  ^  t 

alcohol  ether  ancl  chloroform ;  cannabis  indica ;  belladonna 

These  have  all  ultimately  „am>tfC  effects,  or  may  be  dangerous  in  otW 

Sid^^of  ™;ef0rf  be  With  s^cLTcauW 

bromides  aie  of  great  value  as  nervous  sedatives,  as  well  as  for  their 
soporific  effect,  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  use  as  anodyne*  Hv  C 
cyanic  acid  is  used  to  relieve  certain  forms  of  Pa?n,Tn7S  a  powerfui 
nervous  sedative,  but  is  not  given  for  this  purpose.  Agents  employed 
more  particularly  as  hypnotics,  differing  in  their  degree  of  activity  and 
danger,  include  hop  and  lupulin;  extract  of  lettuce;  hyoscyamuT  and 
yoscine  (non-official)  ;  paraldehyde ;  sulphonal  ;  tobacJsmEg •  and 
digitalis,  or  strychnine,  under  particular  circumstances.  Many  non 
official  drugs  for  p  gsl       ^  a]so  ^  common  use,  as  hyLone 

urethane,  chloralamid,  ancl  various  others.  Among  drugs  given  sSciaHy 
as  anodynes  in  neuralgic  cases  may  be  mentioned  ammoSium  chloride 
aconite,  quinine,  gelseminm,  phenazone,  acetanilide,  phenacetin  and 
exalgme  (non-official).    It  maybe  observed  that  some  of  the ageS 
just  enumerated  are  often  advantageously  administered  in  combination 
and  pharmaceutists  have  made  different  preparations  on  (his  principle 
to  which  particular  names  are  applied,  such  as  nepenthe,  brpmidia,  and 
lie  like.    The  only  general  ancestheiics  officially  recognized  are  chloro- 
torm,  pure  ether,  and   nitrous   oxide   gas.    A  mixture   of  alcohol 
cniorotorm,  and  ether  is  in  common  use.    Several  other  substances  have 
been  introduced,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  value.    In  medical  practice  the 
important  uses  of  these  agents  are  to  relieve  severe  pain  which  cannot 
be  alleviated  m  other  ways  ;  and  to  bring  patients  who  are  suffering 
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from  intense  cerebral  excitement,  and  whose  violence  is  beyond  control 
by  milder  measures,  into  a  state  of  temporary  unconsciousness,  as  in 
eases  of  delirium  tremens  or  acute  mania. 

3.  Agents  affecting  the  Spinal  Cord. — It  wiD  suffice  to  indicate  under 
this  head  the  agents  which  affect  the  motor  functions  of  the  cord. 
Some  of  them  act  also  upon  motor  nerves  or  nerve-endings,  so  that  their 
effects  are  of  complex  origin.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes:  — 
a.  Spinal  Stimulants  or  Excito-Motors.  These  increase  the  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  cord,  cause  exaggeration  of  tendon-reflexes,  and  tend  to 
produce  spasmodic  movements,  which  in  some  instances  culminate  in 
powerful  tetanic  contractions,  and  hence  they  are  named  tetanizers.  The 
Typical  ageut  of  this  group,  and  the  only  one  that  is  used  therapeutically, 
is  strychnine,  either  employed  separately,  or  in  one  of  the  preparations  of 
mix  vomica.  Opium,  ergot,  ammonia,  and  other  drugs  have  some 
degree  of  action  of  this  kind  at  first,  but  they  are  of  no  practical  value 
for  the  purpose,  b.  Spinal  Sedatives  or  Depresso- Motors.  This  group 
depress  the  functional  activity  of  the  cord,  lessening  and  ultimately 
arresting  all  reflex  irritability,  and  causing  muscular  weakness,  or 
eventually  actual  paralysis.  They  are  far  more  numerous,  and  of  more 
frequent  application  than  the  preceding  group.  Indeed,  a  very  large 
number  of  drugs  have,  when  given  to  excess,  a  depressant  action  on  the 
cord,  but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  here  those  that  are 
actually  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  bromides  ;  hydrate  of  chloral ; 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  camphor :  nitrite  of  amyl  and  other  nitrites  ;  opium 
and  morphine  ;  calabar  bean  and  physostigmine ;  conium  (which  mainly 
affects  the  motor  nerve-endings)  ;  ergot,  at  last ;  nicotine ;  and  curare 
(non-official). 

4.  Nervine  Tonics. — It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  in  the  next  place 
a  class  of  remedies  which  are  supposed  to  act  gradually  upon  the 
entire  nervous  system,  either  improving  its  nutrition,  or  in  some  other 
way  producing  a  tonic  effect,  which  is  manifested  by  increased  physical 
and  mental  vigour,  and  in  various  other  ways.  They  are  especially 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  certain  so-called  functional  nervous 
disorders.  They  include  preparations  of  arsenic  ;  phosphorus  and  hypo- 
phosphites  ;  quinine ;  nux  vomica  and  strychnine  ;  preparations  of  zinc, 
especially  the  sulphate  and  valerianate;  oxide  and  nitrate  of  silver; 
sulphate  of  popper;  and  chloride  of  barium  and  gold  (non-official). 

5.  Local  Sedatives,  Anodynes,  and  Anaesthetics. — A  large  number  of  local 
applications  or  other  therapeutic  measures  can  be  employed  for  their 
sedative  or  anodyne  effect,  and  a  few  agents  are  capable  of  thus 
producing  absolute  ancesthesia  or  loss  of  sensation,  either  in  connection 
with  the  skin,  or  with  certain  mucous  surfaces.  These  classes  of 
remedies  are  fully  dealt  with  in  their  appropriate  relations  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  here  some  of  the  more 
important  local  anodyne  applications  or  methods,  namely,  heat  or  cold, 
applied  in  different  ways;  pressure  or  support;  counter-irritation; 
menthol,  thymol,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  chloral  and  camphor; 
chloroform;  ether  in  the  form  of  spray;  poppy-fomentations,  and  certain 
[.reparations  of  opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  or  conium  ;  and  powerful 
alkaloids,  namely,  moqihine,  aconitine,  atropine,  veratrine,  and 
cocaine.  Various  measures  employed  for  the  treatment  of  neuralgic 
forms  of  pain  will  be  pointed  out  when  discussing  that  subject.  Local 
sedativen  belong  more  particularly  to  the  department  of'  skin-affec- 
tions. 
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telStlr'8  ^  T°"- irs-*rVeS  and  muscles  can  be  stimulated 
tempoianly  or  their  nutrition  and  tone  permanently  improved  bv 
various  local  measures.    Medicinal  agents  are  of  little    "no  use  for 

nerves.  Such  methods  as  applying  heat  or  cold,  friction  active  ov 
passive |  movements,  douching,  massage,  and  electricity,  are  tnoTe  whict 
are  mainly  relied  upon  for  carrying  out  these  objects 
kind," 4"^"fmo^--Tte  "lief  of  spasmodic  disturbances  of  different 
kinds,  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles  more  or  less  extensively  or 
associated  with  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  present  in  particular 

uXTvo  rTtUrf ' 18  a  f reqUent  and  imP°rt£mt  indicati-  »  treatment 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.    It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to 

attempt  any  general  discussion  of  this  complex  subject,  the  several 

relations  of  which  are  dealt  within  other  parts  of  this  work-  and  it 

must  suffice  to  state  that  the  following  are  the  chief  drugs  which  are 

administered  as  antispasmodics  under  different  circumstances,  namely 

preparations  containing  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium  ;  bromides  • 

alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  in  various  combinations,  or  by  inhalation  ■ 

hydrate  of  chloral;  hydrocyanic  acid;  nitrite  of  amyl  and  its  allies' 

essential  oils  of  peppermint,  lavender,  cajeput,  rue,  and  the  like ;  oil  of 

turpentine;    camphor;  menthol;  asafcetida,  ammoniacum,  galbanum 

myrrh  ;  valerian,  sumbul,  musk  ;  opium  or  morphine  ;  cannabis  indica- 

Belladonna  or   atropine,  stramonium,  and  other  atropaceous  drugs  • 

calabar  bean;  conium ;  lobelia ;  and  the  group  of  nervine  tonics,  which 

produce  their  effects  gradually.    Local  applications  and  other  special 

methods  are  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  limited  spasmodic 

disturbances. 

II.  Methods  of  Administration.— Remedies  intended  to  act  upon 
the  nervous  system  are  usually  given  by  the  mouth.  In  some  cases 
enemata  or  suppositories  answer  best.  Subcutaneous  injection  is  a 
mode  of  administration  which  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  service, 
especially  when  a  rapid  effect  is  desired,  or  when  the  mental  condition 
of  the  patient  will  not  permit  of  the  adoption  of  other  modes.  Certain 
agents  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system  are  inhaled,  especially 
anesthetics.  In  using  remedies  topically  for  their  effects  on  nerves, 
almost  all  the  recognized  local  methods  of  application  may  be  available 
m  different  cases. 

III.  Auxiliary  Therapeutic  Agents.— In  the  preceding  remarks 
some  of  the  measures  which  are  of  use  in  relation  to  the  nervous  system, 
apart  from  drugs,  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to.  In  dealing  with 
this  system  from  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  various  matters  of  a  general 
nature  have  to  be  frequently  borne  in  mind,  and  the  intelligent  and 
judicious  employment  of  non-medicinal  agents  is  in  many  instances  the 
most  essential  part  of  treatment.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  part  of 
the  subject  at  any  length  here,  but  as  illustrations  of  general  points  in 
treatment  may  be  mentioned  the  necessity  of  avoiding  various  causes  of 
mental  disturbance  ;  attending  to  and  regulating  hygienic  conditions,  the 
immediate  surroundings  in  mental  cases,  diet  and  digestive  functions,  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  rest  and  exercise;  checking  injurious  habits, 
such  as  over-indulgence  in  tea  or  coffee,  tobacco,  or  alcohol,  or  excessive 
yenery  ;  employing  baths  or  other  kinds  of  hydrothcrapeutic  treatment 
m  suitable  cases ;  and  insisting  upon  change  of  climate,  a  sea- voyage,  or 
removal  from  familiar  scenes  and  surroundings,  when  required.  Among 
special  methods  or  agents  in  frequent  use  in  relat  ion  to  the  nervous  and 
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muscular  systems  come  the  application  of  powerful  cold  or  heat  to  the 
head  or  spiue  in  various  ways,  or  of  counter-irritation ;  active  or 
passive  movements,  and  different  kinds  of  physical  exercises,  or  other 
mechanical  methods ;  massage,  either  alone,  or  as  part  of  the  "  "Weir- 
Mitchell  "  treatment ;  suspension  of  the  body ;  and  electricity,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  service  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  when  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  on  scientific  principles,  by  a  competent  person. 
AVith  regard  to  hypnotism  and  allied  methods,  these  must  be  practised 
with  the  greatest  caution,  if  at  all.  Medicinal  agents  belonging  to 
groups  not  immediately  connected  with  the  nervous  system  are  seldom 
of  anv  direct  service  in  dealing  with  its  diseases,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  alteratives,  especially  iodides  and  mercurials,  which  in  particular 
cases  are  of  essential  value.  In  some  conditions  the  free  use  of  purga- 
tives  or  diuretics  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  nervous  symptoms  or 
morbid  conditions.  Venesection  or  local  removal  of  blood  may  be 
called  for  in  certain  cases.  Symptoms  connected  with  the  nervous 
system  are  often  present  in  general  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  or  acute 
inflammations,  or  in  those  affecting  different  organs,  as  the  heart, 
kidneys,  or  digestive  apparatus,  and  have  then  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Local  methods  of  treat- 
ment, such  as  counter-irritation,  are  often  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  nervous  diseases  or  symptoms.  Operative  pro- 
cedures are  now  frequently  carried  out  in  relation  to  the  nervous 
system,  not  only  in  connection  with  nerves,  but  also  with  the  nerve- 
centres  under  special  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

ON    CERTAIN  HEAD-SYMPTOMS. 

I.  HEADACHE  OR  CEPHALALGIA. 

.SJtiology. — The  causes  of  headache  are  very  numerous,  and  terms  are 
often  prefixed  indicating  its  supposed  mode  of  origin,  such  as  congestive, 
plethoric,  anaemic,  organic,  nervous  or  idiopathic,  neuralgic,  dyspeptic,  or 
bilious.  The  pathological  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  this  symptom 
are  : — 1.  Disturbance  in  connection  with  the  cerebral  circulation,  includ- 
ing congestion,  especially  that  clue  to  general  plethora,  increased  cardiac 
action,  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  vessels  (by  inducing  which 
many  remote  causes  excite  headache),  or  venous  obstruction;  deficiency 
of  blood  :  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  this  fluid,  particularly  when  it  is 
hydremic,  imperfectly  aerated,  or  impregnated  with  various  deleterious 
ingredients.  2.  Injuries  or  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
such  as  meningitis,  cerebritis,  abscess,  tumour,  softening.  3.  Disease  of 
the  cranial  bones  or  their  sinuses  ;  or  of  the  structures  forming  the  scalp. 
»  Neuralgia,  affecting  the  nerves  cither  within  or  outside  the  skull. 
"  he  chief  remote  causes  which  may  excite  headache,  by  giving  rise  to 
certain  of  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  include  all  those  which  induce 
general  plethora  or  ancomia ;  cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases,  or  severe 
fits  of  coughing;  affections  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver;  renal  and 
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cuta^eoiis  diseases;  fevers  and  acute  inflammations;   ague  or  n 
malarial  exposure  ;  gout  and  rheumatism  •  uterine  disorder,    1  J*?% 
various  causes  which  exhaust  or  depress  ^J^^^^H 
such  as  sedentary  habits,  deficient 1  ventilation,  oyex-work  £ fcTM 
rooms,  undue  mental  exertion,  depressing-  emot ion. ,  expo  sure  t<  XT' 
sim,  particularly  when  fatigued,  loss  of  sleep,  overStfon  JZ 
excesses  and  masturbation; and  abuse  of  coffee "  tea  a cXl'  tlZ^ 
opium  and  various  other  drugs  whieh  affect  the  br«fn  S 
viduals  are  much  more  subject^  heJLStuS'ot^l^tja 
delicate  females  of  a  nervous  temperament  especially 
Characters.-Tlie  points  concerning  wbich  it  may  be  necessarv  h 
enquire  with  reference  to  headache  are  -a.  Its  mode  of  onset   ZT't  °, 

WpI  !  '  GXact  Sltuati°°>  whether  general,  unilateral 

fiontal  occipital  over  the  vertex,  or  localized  to  a  particular  spot  aid 
also  if  it  seems  to  be  superficial  or  deep,  d  Its  character*  * 
varieties  being  heavy,  cLl,  aching,  throbbing V^o^lt^- 
boring;  oppressive;  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  fulness  as  if  L' 
head  were  going  to  burst;  or  with  a  feeling.  0f  great  heat     e  Its  in 

2d3K         f         iSVariable  °r  n0t"    *  The  effects  of 'movem  n  s" 
and  change  of  posture,  especially  of  moving  or  hanging  down  the  head 

of  muscular  exertion;  of  coughing;  of  light  or  sound ;° of  W  pressure 

over  the  whole  head  or  any  part  of  it ;  of  "taking  food  or  stinlantHr  ' 

of  pressure  on  the  carotid  vessels,    g.  If  it  is  accompanied  with  oren'es 

and  tenderness,  either  over  the  scalp  generally,  or  over  any  partic'ar 

II.  VERTIGO— GIDDINESS— MENIERE'S  DISEASE. 

so^T?1  °eSCriPti°n— There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  giddiness, 
so   tax   as   the  _  sensations   of   the    patient    are   concerned      In  the 
ZV      /      F  ■!  that  °f  collf"sion  ancl  instability,  or  of  motion  of  the 
body,  and  as  rf  it  were  impelled  in  different  directions,  accompanied 
with   a   tendency   to   fall    and   unsteadiness  of  gait;  in   the  other 
extraneous,  objects  appear  to  move  and  to  assume  abnormal  positions; 
Doth  may    however,   be  combined  in  the   same   case.    The  sensa- 
tion is  often  described  as  "  dizziness  "  or  «  swimmings."    It  varies 
much  m  intensity,  from  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  oscillation,  to  a 
condition  m  which  the  patient  reels  or  staggers  and  has  to  grasp  some 
object  to  prevent  him  from  falling,  or  in  which  he  actually  falls.  The 
reeling  may  be  momentary,  constant,  or  paroxysmal.    In  many  cases  it 
is  only  or  chiefly  felt  on  movement  or  in  certain  positions,  especiallv  on 
bending  the  head  downwards.    It  may  be  worse  in  the  sitting,  standing, 
or  recumbent  posture  in  different  cases  ;  while  closing  tin-  eves,  or  stariiig 
hxedly  for  a  time  at  an  object,  has  often  a  marked  mfluen'ce  on  vertigo, 
either  aggravating  or  relieving  the  sensation.    Occasionally  an  attack 
comes  on  during  sleep,  awakening  the  patient,    Commonly  other  head-  j 
symptoms  are  present;  as  well  as  disturbances  of  (ho  special  senses. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.  —Modern  experimental  researches  ami 
clinical  observations  have  shown  that  vertigo  is  not  such  a  simple 
phenomenon  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  normal  equilibrium 
ot  the  body  is  maintained  by  a  somewhat  complicated  mechanism, 
consisting  of  (1)  an  afferent  or  sensory  apparatus,  tactile,  visual, 
and  auditory;    which  conducts  impressions  to   (2)    a  co-ordinating 
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■centre,  believed  to  be  the  cerebellum  ;  and  this  governs  (3)  the  motor 
apparatus,  efferent  impulses  being  transmitted  to  the  muscles,  especially 
those  of  the  bead,  neck,  and  spine.  Any  portion  of  this  mechanism  may 
be  deranged,  so  as  to  lead  to  vertigo,  the  power  of  adjustment  being  dis- 
turbed. The  term  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  confined  to  the  sensation 
which  is  felt,  and  should  not  include  the  movements  which  may  be 
associated  with  it.  It  has  been  defined  as  the  "  consciousness  of  dis- 
turbed locomotor  co-ordination — a  rudimentary  disorder  of  co-ordination 
of  locomotive  movements  "  (Hughlings  Jackson). 

The  causes  of  vertigo  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them  act 
through  the  circulation,  by  influencing  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
blood.  In  many  cases  the  central  circulation  is  affected.  Some 
causes  act  in  a  reflex  maimer.  They  may  be  divided  into  centric 
and  eccentric,  and  among  the  most  important  are  injury  to,  or 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  degenerative  changes  in 
the  cerebral  vessels  or  arterio-sclerosis ;  certain  functional  nervous 
disorders,  as  epilepsy  and  migraine ;  certain  movements,  such  as 
swinging  or  waltzing,  or  the  movements  of  a  ship  at  sea ;  febrile 
conditions  ;  exposure  to  paludal  and  other  emanations  ;  tobacco-smoking  ; 
abuse  of  alcohol  or  narcotics,  as  well  as  excess  of  certain  drugs,  such 
as  quinine,  salicine,  or  salicylic  acid ;  renal  disease  ;  gout ;  suppression 
of  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  haemorrhages,  or  discharges ;  anaemia ; 
nervous  exhaustion  and  depression  from  excessive  mental  and  bodily 
work,  especially  if  combined  with  close  confinement,  anxiety  and  worry, 
excitement,  and  poor  or  irregular  living ;  digestive  derangements ; 
organic  or  functional  diseases  of  the  heart  affecting  the  circulation, 
especially  a  weak  or  fatty  heart  and  aortic  regurgitation  ;  disease  of 
nerve-trunks  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  interfering  with  conduction  from  the 
periphery  to  the  brain  ;  and  disorders  of  the  special  senses.  With 
regard  to  the  special  senses,  these  have  an  important  causative  relation 
to  giddiness.  Auditory  vertigo  will  be  separately  discussed.  With 
reference  to  vision,  vertigo  may  be  associated  with  strabismus,  nystag- 
mus, the  effect  of  a  sudden  strong  light,  disorders  of  sight  or  accom- 
modation, or  actual  disease  of  the  eye.  The  tactile  apparatus  may  also 
be  diseased  ;  or  the  nerve-trunks  or  spinal  cord  may  be  so  affected  that 
they  do  not  conduct  impressions  properly.  Giddiness  has,  moreover, 
been  attributed  to  unpleasant  and  powei-ful  odours.  The  disorders  of 
the  special  senses  are  supposed  to  cause  vertigo  by  giving  to  the  co- 
ordinating centre  either  no  information  at  all,  or  wi-ong  information. 
Ferrier  states  that  loss  or  perversion  of  visual  or  tactile  sensations  may 
be  compensated  for,  if  the  two  remaining  sensory  processes  continue 
intact,  but  nothing  compensates  for  entire  loss  of  labyrinthine 
impressions.  , 

Varieties. — Numerous  varieties  of  vertigo  have  been  named,  and 
different  classifications  have  been  made  by  different  writers,  mainly 
founded  on  an  ^etiological  basis.  It  will  only  be  practicable  to  offer  here 
some  further  remarks  about  the  gastric  form;  and  to  describe  auditory 
vertigo. 

Qattrie  vertigo  is  described  as  occurring  cither  in  severe  acute 
paroxysms,  coming  on  quite  suddenly,  being  often  clue  to  an  undigested 
meal,  and  sometimes  assuming  a  grave  character,  accompanied  almost 
with  loss  of  consciousness;  or  as  a  milder  chronic  complaint,  either 
•constant  or  occurring  in  frequent  attacks.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  are  not 
prominent  in  most  of  these  cases.    The  vertigo  is  of  "  both  kinds,  but 
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consists  chiefly  of  apparent  movement  of  external  objects.  The  chronic 
form  is  rendered  worse  by  fasting,  and  is  often  relieved  by  a  modera  e 
meal  or  by  a  little  stimulant,  as  well  as  by  shafting  the  eyes  or  S! 
fixedly  at  some  object  Gastric  vertigo  is  often  associated  with^  S 
dyspeptic  complaints,  but  there  maybe  well-marked  organic  disease  It 
is  no  uncommonly  accompanied  with  various  other  symptoms;  and  an 
attack  may  be  brought  on  by  very  slight  causes,  or  without  any  obvious 
reason     In  many  instances  relief  is  afforded  by  the  recumbent  posture 

Auditory  or  Aural  Vertigo— Meniere's  disease.— The  relation  of  the 
semi-circular  canals  to  equilibration  has  been  proved  to  be  of  <rreit 
importance ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  definite  locomotive  disturbance 
follows  injury  to  each  canal.    The  sensory  impressions  produced  in  these 
canals  are  associated  with  varying  tension  of  the  endolymph,  which 
affects  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.   This  nerve  is  closely 
reiated  with  the  pneumogastric  at  its  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata  -  ] 
and  filaments  also  pass  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  aW  the 
vertebral  artery,  from  which  the  labyrinth  receives  its  blood-supplv 
iience  the  frequent  association  of  vertigo  with  disorders  of  the  stomach 
heart,  and  other  organs. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  vertigo  already  mentioned  produce  their  effects 
partly  by  influencing  the  labyrinthine  tension.    This  may  be  modified 
by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  head  ;  variations  of  tension  in  the 
labyrinthine  vessels  ;  differences  of  pressure  in  the  tympanic  cavity  ■ 
or  actual  disease  of  the  eai\    Certain  cases  in  which  vertigo  is  associated 
with  perversion  or  abeyance  of  the  labyrinthine  function  are  grouped 
under  the  term  Meniere's  disease  ;   and,  according  to  the  strict  definition 
of  this  class  of  cases,  there  is  always  a  simultaneous  affection  of  the 
semi-circular  canal  and  cochlea,  as  indicated  by  deafness,  tinnitus  aurium 
and  vertigo.    There  is  deafness  in  nearly  all  cases  of  Meniere's  disease' 
due  to  the  internal  ear  being  involved,  and  it  is  found  that  hearino- 
through  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  deficient  or  absent,  as  well  as  conduc- 
tion of  sound  through  the  air ;  thus  a  tuning-fork  placed  on  the  teeth  is 
not  heard  in  the  affected  ear,  and  this  test  is  a  diagnostic  point  for 
disease  of  the  internal  ear.     Auditory  vertigo  may  be  induced  by 
syringing  the  ears,  especially  when  the  membrana  tympani  is  perforated. 
It  may  also  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  labyrinth  itself ;  or  by  condi- 
tions of  other  parts  of  the  ear  which  affect  this  portion  of  the  apparatus 
indirectly,  such  as  accumulation  of  wax  or  a  foreign  body  in  the 
auditory   meatus,  tympanic   disease,  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  or  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  small  muscles.    The  labyrinthine 
disease  may  be  either  irritative  or  destructive,  and  the  effects  as 
regards  the  tendency  to  movement  on  the  part  of  the  patient  will  be 
exactly  opposite  in  the  two  classes  of  cases,    To  account  for  the  attacks 
of  auditory  vertigo  Dr.  Growers  is  of  opinion  that  labyrinthine  disease 
brings  the  centre  for  equilibration  into  a  state  of  instability,  and  that 
some  irritation  determines  a  sudden  derangement. 

Meniere's  disease  is  characterized  by  attacks  of  giddiness,  associated 
with  noises  in  the  ear  and  deafness.  The  attack  begins  with  a  loud 
noise  in  one  ear,  or  an  exaggeration  of  habitual  tinnitus,  variable  in  its 
character.  The  feeling  of  giddiness  quickly  follows,  and  it  may  be 
almost  or  quite  simultaneous.  It  is  usually  very  marked  and  accom- 
panied with  a  tendency  to  certain  movements,  or  such  movements 
actually  take  place;  sometimes  the  patient  suddenly  falls,  or  is  thrown 
more  or  less  violently  to  (lie  ground,  generally  either  forwards  or  to  one 
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side,  and  in  most  cases  lie  falls  towards  the  same  side  as  that  on  which 
the  deafness  is  felt.  In  rare  instances  there  is  loss  of  consciousness,  or 
there  may  be  more  or  less  mental  obscurity,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  mind  is  unaffected.  Frequently  nausea  or  vomiting  and 
faintness  occur,  the  face  being  pale,  and  the  skin  cold  and  clammy.  In 
some  instances  oscillatory  movements  of  the  eyes  are  observed.  The 
attack;  gradually  passes  off,  but  vomiting  and  giddiness  may  persist  for 
several  hours  or  days,  brought  on  or  aggravated  by  rising  from  the 
recumbent  posture.  More  or  less  deafness  and  tinnitus  are  often  per- 
sistent ;  and  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  constant  vertigo,  easily  increased 
by  digestive  disorders.  In  severe  cases  the  attacks  are  liable  to  become 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  ultimately  permanent  distressing  vertigo 
is  established,  with  paroxysmal  exacerbations.  Even  in  such  cases,, 
however,  ultimate  recovery  may  take  place,  either  when  complete  deaf- 
ness  supervenes,  or  from  the  effects  of  appropriate  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  death  has  occurred,  no  cause  having  been 
found  except  disease  of  the  semi-circular  canals.  Meniere's  disease  has 
to  be  particularly  diagnosed  from  petit  mal,  or  from  epilepsy  beginning 
with  auditory  vertigo. 

III.  TREATMENT  OP  HEADACHE  AND  VERTIGO. 

In  order  to  relieve  either  of  the  head-symptoms  just  considered,  a 
point  of  primary  and  essential  importance  is  to  find  out  its  cause  or 
causes,  against  which  treatment  has  in  most  cases  to  be  directed,  and 
must  be  varied  accordingly.  In  persons  subject  to  headache  or 
vertigo,  attention  to,  and  modification  of  their  diet,  occupation, 
habits,  and  mode  of  life  is  frequently  imperative.  Any  constitutional 
disease,  such  as  syphilis  or  gout,  must  be  treated  accordingly.  The 
various  organs  of  the  body  must  also  be  looked  to,  particularly  the 
special  senses,  digestive  apparatus,  vascular  system,  and  kidneys.  In 
many  cases  a  course  of  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics  is  highly  service- 
able ;  and  arsenic  proves  very  beneficial  sometimes,  as  well  as 
quinine  in  full  doses.  When  headache  is  merely  temporary,  asso- 
ciated with  depressed  nervous  energy,  some  stimulant  will  often 
relieve  it,  such  as  a  little  Aveak  brandy  and  water,  aromatic  spirit  of 
ummonia  or  spirit  of  chloroform,  or  a  cup  of  strong  coffee.  Among 
local  remedies  which  may  be  useful  under  various  circumstances  may  be 
mentioned  the  use  of  cold,  warm,  or  anodyne  applications  to  the  head  ; 
cold  or  warm  affusion  ;  sustained  pressure  around  the  head  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  to  some  other 
part ;  and  local  removal  of  blood.  Attention  to  posture  may  also  be  of 
much  importance  in  relieving  headache  or  giddiness.  In  Meniere's  disease 
the  ears  should  always  be  carefully  examined,  and  treated  so  far  as  this 
is  practicable.  The  application  of  blisters  or  other  irritants  behind  the 
ears  may  be  nseful.  The  chief  medicines  recommended  are  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  doses  increasing  from  gr.  ij  to  x  three  times  a  day  ;  bromide 
of  potassium  ;  and  salicylate  of  sodium.  In  some  forms  of  vertigo, 
especially  where  there  is  arterial  tension  with  degenerated  arteries,  small 
doses  of  nitro-glycerine  have  proved  useful. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 
DISOEDEES  OP  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Consciousness  may  be  more  or  less  exaltpd  ih*  mo„^i  *     u.-    ■,  ■ 

I.  DELIRIUM. 

This  symptom  implies  an  acute  and  temporary  disorder  of  the  mental 
faculties,  which  genera  ly  reveals  itself  in  the  language  or  act  on  o 
he  patient.    It  varies  m  degree,  from  slight  wandering  and  incol  ereuce 
Preauentl  v  ^  af"h°^  derangement  of  Omental  faculti  s.' 

*iequently  the  patient  has  one  or  more  fixed  delusions.  When  the 
delirium  is  but  slight,  the  patient  can  often  be  roused  temporarily, so  as 
to  become  tolerably  coherent.  It  may  be  constant,  but  commonly  tend! 
to  be  worse  by  night,  or  may  only  come  on  at  this  time.  In  characS 
the  delirium  may  be  mild  and  quiet;  more  or  less  wild  and  violent,  the 
patient  shouting  furiously,  or  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  to  in  ure 
himself  or  others  ;  ta  kative  and  cheerful ;  sully  ;  suspicious  ;  or  lowanl 

TrntZf'  V«  1S-wen  atT6nded  ^Picking it  theWclothel 
or  carphology,  and  floccitation.  In  many  cases  delirium  is  associated  with 
more  or  less  stupor. 

iEtiology  -Delirium  may  arise  either  from  excitement  or  depression 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  being  accordingly  either  active  or  passive] 
The  grey  matter  covering  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  specially  affected 
when  this  symptom  occurs.  The  causes  of  delirium  are  :-L  OraaJi 
diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  especially  meningitis.  2  Refld 
disturbance  m  connection  with  remote  organs,  such  as  the  stomach, 
bowels,  or  uterus,  particularly  if  attended  with  severe  pain.  3  V 
poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  delirium  tremens;  acute  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases;  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood;  poisoning 
by  belladonna  and  other  substances.  4.  Nervous  exhaustion,  as  in  deli- 
rium tremens  partly;  after  excessive  venery;  or  from  undue  mental 
exertion.  5.  Acute  mania.  Some  individuals  are  much  more  liable  to 
delirium  than  others,  particularly  children  and  nervous  persons. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  delirium,  if  it  is  of  the  active  kind 
and  attended  with  much  vascular  excitement,  the  measures  which  may 
be  needed  are  to  shave  the  head ;  to  apply  cold  assiduously ;  to  use  cold 
affusion  ;  or  to  remove  blood.  In  other  cases  the  aim  of  treatment 
should  be  to  endeavour  to  procure  sleep,  by  means  of  some  more  or 
Jess  powerful  hypnotic.  Opium,  sometimes  usefully  combined  with 
tartarated  antimony  or  some  stimulant;  morphine  subcutaneously ; 
hydrate  of  chloral;  or  full  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  often  prove 
most  serviceable.  When  delirium  is  of  the  low  type,  it  is  commonly  an 
indication  for  the  free  use  of  stimulants.    AVarm  affusion  over  the  head  is 
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frequently  of  much  value  in  these  cases.  An  important  object  to  be 
always  borne  in  mind  is  the  removal  from  the  system  of  any  deleterious 
materials  which  may  be  causing-  delirium.  Of  course  due  precautions 
must  be  taken,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring 
himself  or  others.  All  external  sources  of  disturbance  must  be  removed, 
and  the  patient  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Under  certain  circumstances 
an  ancesthetic  has  to  be  used  temporarily. 

n.  INSENSIBILITY— STUPOR— COMA. 

These  terms  imply  various  degrees  of  suspension  of  consciousness, 
depending  immediately  upon  some  condition  of  the  brain,  complete  coma 
being  attended  with  absolute  loss  of  sensation  and  perception,  of  the  power 
of  expression,  and  of  voluntary  motion  ;  in  short,  with  total  abolition 
of  all  the  ordinary  cerebral  functions.  In  investigating  this  symptom  it 
is  important  to  take  into  consideration  : — 1.  Its  mode  of  onset,  whether 
sudden  or  gradual,  and  if  it  is  due  to  any  obvious  cause.  2.  Its  degree, 
noting  whether  any  signs  of  sensibility  can  be  elicited,  as  by  touching  the 
conjunctiva  ;  the  condition  and  reaction  of  the  pupils  to  light ;  and  also 
whether  the  patient  can  be  roused  temporarily  or  permanently. 
3.  Whether  the  insensibility  is  transitory  or  persistent. 

iEtiology. — Pathologically  loss  of  consciousness  may  result  from 
injury  to,  or  compression  of  the  brain-substance  ;  from  extreme  cerebral 
congestion  or  anaemia;  or  from  the  circulation  through  the  brain  of 
poisoned  blood,  or  of  blood  which  is  inadequate  to  maintain  its  func- 
tions. The  causes  of  insensibility  are  very  numerous,  and  it  wTill  be 
expedient  to  give  a  complete  list  of  them  here,  it  being  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  coma  implies  loss  of  consciousness  directly  due  to  some 
cerebral  disorder,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  asphyxia,  syncope,  and 
shock.  They  may  be  arranged  thus  : — 1.  Local  injury  to  the  head  and 
its  consequences,  such  as  cerebral  concussion  ;  fracture  of  the  skull;  or 
compression  of  the  brain.  2.  General  shock  to  the  system,  as  from 
injury;  rupture  of  an  internal  organ;  or  intense  mental  emotion. 
3.  Certain  functional  nervous  disorders,  namely,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  convul- 
sions. 4.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  especially  marked 
congestion;  haemorrhage;  effusion  in  connection  with  the  membranes 
or  ventricles  ;  cerebritis  and  abscess  ;  embolism  or  thrombosis  ;  chronic 
softening;  and  some  cases  of  tumour.  5.  Blood-poisoning  from  moi'bid 
Conditions  within  the  system,  as  uraemia,  diabetes,  certain  cases  of  jaun- 
dice, and  low  fevers.  6.  Introduction  of  poisons  from  without,  especially 
alcohol,  opium  and  other  narcotics,  or  prussic  acid  ;  and  also  the  inhala- 
tion of  certain  gases  and  vapours,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  or  anhydride, 
hydric  sulphide,  chloroform,  or  ether.  7.  Syncope  from  any  cause. 
8.  Conditions  inducing  asphyxia.  9.  As  special  forms  of  unconscious- 
ness may  be  mentioned  that  which  follows  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  ; 
sun-stroke;  a  lightning-stroke ;  or  starvation.  10.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  insensibility  is  a  favourite  form  of  malingering. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  to  make  a  few  observations 
with  regard  to  the  term  apr/plexy.  Originally  this  word  merely  implied 
an  attack  of  sudden  coma  without  convulsions,  corresponding  to  what  is 
now  called  an  apoplectic  seizure.  Jit,  or  stroke;  such  a  seizure,  however, 
was  found  to  be  most  commonly  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  hence 
apoplexy  came  to  be  employed  as  indicative  of  this  particular  patholo^i- 
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cal  condition.  Subsequently  the  meaning  0f  the  word  was  extended  so 
?wfv?V  H*m°^aS+e  lnt0  ™y  organ,  for  example,  pulmonary  apoplexy 
Strictly  this  use  of  the  term  is  quite  incorrect,  and  it  is  highlyLporiS 
to  bear  m  mmd  that  apoplexy  and  cerebral  haemorrhage  are  not 
synonymous  expressions,  for  the  former  may  be  due  to  other  causes  an, 
the  latter  does  not  always  give  rise  to  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The  comatose 
state  characteristic  of  apoplexy  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  phe- 
nomena, such  as  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  face;  slow,  laboured 
or  stertorous  breathing  ;  abnormal  states  of  the  pupils  ;  changes  in  the' 
pulse;  or  paralysis.  These  are  extremely  variable  and  inconstant 
however,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  enter  into  its  clinical  definS 
tion. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  are.— 1.  Cerebral  con- 
gestion—Congestive  apoplexy.     2.   Cerebral  or  meningeal  hremorrhaqe— 
Sanguineous  apoplexy.    3.  Sudden  aucemia  of  the  brain,  due  to  emboiism; 
or  thrombosis  of  amain  vessel;  cardiac  failure,  especially  from  fatty! 
disease ;  or  probably  vaso-motor  disturbance,  leading  to  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  cerebral  arteries.    Rarely  an  apoplectiform  attack  is  asso- 
ciated with  :  4.  Urcumia  and  other  forms  of  blood-poisoning.  5.  Sunstroke] 
b.  Organic  affections  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  such  as  meningitis 
abscess,  chronic  softening,  tumours.    7.  It  is  said,  sudden  serous  elision] 
into  the  ventricles— Serous  apoplexy.    The  last-mentioned  cause  is,  how- ! 
ever,  very  doubtful,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  I 
occurred  were  probably  those  either  of  uraemic  poisoning  or  of  cerebral 
atrophy,  though  it  must  be  added  that  some  authorities  believe  that 
uramna  may  lead  to  cerebral  symptoms  by  causing  rapid  effusion  of 
serum.    S.  In  extremely  rare  instances  a  fatal  apoplectic  attack  has! 
occurred  where  no  morbid  condition  whatever  could  be  detected  at  the 
post-mortem  examination— Simple  apoplexy.    The  immediate  condition 
of  the  brain  upon  which  an  apoplectic  seizure  depends  is  a  matter  of  J 
dispute.    Probably  it  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  proper  supply  of  J 
arterial  blood,  whether  the  result  of  interference  with  its  entrance, 
of  venous  engorgement,  or  of  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood ;  of  com-  j 
pression  or  actual  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  of  the  brain  ;  or  of  j 
shock. 

Treatment. — The  measures  to  be  adopted  when  a  person  is  insensible 
differ  so  materially,  according  to  the  cause  of  this  condition,  that  nol 
uniform  plan  of  treatment  can  be  laid  down.    A  few  general  hints  may, 
however,  be  given  regarding  the  management  of  the  comatose  state. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  comfortably  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
with  the  head  a  little  raised,  all  articles  of  clothing  about  the  neck  and 
chest  being  loosened,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air  admitted.     If  it  is 
known  or  suspected  that  the  coma  is  due  to  poison,  or  even  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  this  condition,  there  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  about  using  the  stoniach-puinp,  as  this  instrument  does  no  I 
harm  if  properly  employed,  and  may  prove  most  serviceable.    If  the 
insensibility  depends  upon  blood-poisoning,  as  from  urromia,  means  for 
promoting  elimination  of  the  deleterious  materials,  particularly  by  acting 
upon  the  skin,  are  highly  valuable.    In  cases  due  to  an  obvious  cerebral 
lesion  it  is  well  not  to  interfere  too  actively  al  (he  outset.    The  chief 
measures  which  it  maybe  necessary  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  patient,  are  shaking  and  (.'ailing  loudly;  dashing  cold  water  over  the 
face  and  chest,  or  cold  affusion  ;  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  to  various  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  use  of  elec-  • 
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trieity ;  the  administration  of  stimulants,  especially  by  eneniata ;  and 
artificial  respiration.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  requisite  to  remove 
blood  locally  or  by  venesection.  It  is  important  in  cases  of  prolonged 
unconsciousness  to  see  that  the  limbs  are  kept  warm  ;  that  the  bladder 
and  bowels  are  properly  evacuated ;  and  that  the  system  is  maintained 
by  adequate  nourishment,  which  may  be  administered  by  enemata. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

DISORDERS  AFFECTING  SLEEP. 

Sleep  is  a  rest  of  the  brain  and  subordinate  nerve-centres,  and  the  con- 
dition has  been  attributed  to  anaemia  and  to  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  respectively,  but  the  facts  are  in  favour  of  normal  sleep  being 
associated  with  the  former  state. 

The  disorders  in  connection  with  sleep  which  may  be  met  with  are 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  namely  : — 1.  Somnolence  or  undue  sleepiness. 
2.  Insomnia  or  sleeplessness;  or  where  the  sleep  is  restless  and  dis- 
turbed. 3.  Somnambulism  and  somniloquism,  or  sleep-walking  and  sleep- 
talking, with  allied  states.    Each  of  these  requires  brief  consideration. 

1.  Somnolence. — This  implies  either  that  there  is  an  increased  dis- 
position to  sleep ;  or  a  condition  of  profound  sleep,  which  may  last  for 
considerable  periods,  and  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  rouse  the  individual,  this  condition  culminating  in  a  state 
of  trance.  Abnormal  sleepiness  or  drowsiness  is  mainly  observed  under 
the  following  circumstances  : — a.  In  certain  subjects  who  are  naturally 
of  a  lethargic  temperament,  and  who  will  fall  asleep  at  any  time  if 
allowed  to  remain  quiet,  b.  As  a  result  of  the  effects  of  considerable 
external  heat  or  cold  upon  the  general  system,  c.  In  consequence  of 
over-eating,  and  in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  d.  From  blood-poisoning,  in 
connection  with  renal  disease  ;  the  advanced  stage  of  fevers ;  some  cases 
of  jaundice ;  indulgence  in  excess  of  alcohol ;  or  the  introduction  of 
narcotizing  agents  into  the  system,  e.  Owing  to  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood,  as,  for  instance,  from  being  in  over-crowded  and  badly  ven- 
tilated rooms  ;  or  as  the  result  of  diseases  interfering  with  the  respira- 
tory process.  /.  In  connection  either  with  a  plethoric  or  an  ancemic  state 
of  the  system,  g.  From  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  brain-substance,  such  as 
that  due  to  disease  of  its  vessels,  when  the  drowsy  condition  may  be 
premonitory  of  apoplexy,  h.  In  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,    i.  As  the  result  of  starvation. 

Remarkable  cases  of  prolonged  sleep  have  been  occasionally  observed, 
having  no  evident  cause.  Others  are  associated  with  hysteria,  or  with 
marked  amemia.  Some  individuals  are  able,  after  a  long  period  of 
mental  labour  with  deficient  sleep,  to  indulge  in  sleep  of  considerable 
duration,  and  thus  to  make  up  for  that  which  they  have  lost. 

2.  i.VHOM.viA. — This  is  often  a  serious  condition,  and  one  which  gives 
much  trouble  to  the  practitioner.  Jt  may  be  that  the  patient  feels  no 
inclination  to  sleep,  or  wakes  up  after  a  short  rest;  or  that  the  desire 
for  repose  is  experienced,  and  may  even  be  urgent,  but  there  is  a  dread 
of  going  to  sleep  ;  or  slumber  is  very  restless  and  much  disturbed,  per- 
haps only  uneasy  dozes  of  short  duration  being | obtained,  from  which 
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the  pal. cut  Makes  up  m  a  state  of  agitation  or  terror.  Rest  is  of  J 
interfered  with .in  consequence  of  unpleasant  dreads  ;  or  it  may  be  W 
vented  by  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  respiratory  or  cardiac  disorde  t 
cough,  or  other  causes.  The  effects^  prolonged  want  of  sleep  are  vl 3 
grave;  xt  xs  a  prominent  cayse  of  insanity,  while  it  oftenXs  rise  3 
great  distress  in  cases  which  come  under  observation  ?n  or  l  n 
practice.  In  times  past  forcible  prevention  of  sleep  was  resorted  TZ 
a  means  of  torture.    At  the  same*  time  it  may  be  ren^k e?£S  u 

TSSSSgSS  many  individuals  can  d0  with  v™  iSSj 

The  most  important  conditions  with  which  insomnia  may  be  associated 
are  as  follows  :-a  Insanity,  of  which  sleeplessness  is  also  J^TiSd 

ox  of  mental  disquietude   resulting  from  undue  intellectual  effort  ol 
excessive  study,  especially  if  sleep  has  been  neglected ;  mental  anxiety 
or  worry  in  connection   with   business  or  other  matters;  exciting 
passions;   or  other  causes,    c.  Acute  febrile   diseases,  particularly  at 
their  early  stage,    d.  Dyspepsia  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
e.  Chronic  alcoholism  and  delirium  tremens,    f.  After  taking  strong  tea 
or  coffee.     g.  Conditions  accompanied  with  great  bodily  pain,  or  other 
forms  of  suffering.    A.  Some  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes,  especially  meningitis  in  its  early  stage.     i.  Certain  peculiar 
affections  implicating  the  nervous  system,  such  as  tetanus  or  hydrophobia 
?.  Disease  of  the  heart,  in  which  want  of  sleep  is  often  a  serious  symptom  * 
and  also  disease  of  the  great  vessels  occasionally,    k.  Abnormal  blood- 
condihous,  such  as  anaemia  in  some  cases,  lithtemia,  or  sometimes  the  pre- 
sence of  bile  in  the  blood.    I.  Pregnancy,  and  the  condition  following 
parturition,  especially  m  nervous  and  excitable  women. 

3  Somnambulism— Somniloquism.— These  conditions  have  been  re 
garded  as  being  due  to  an  incomplete  sleep  or  partial  waking,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  associated  with  a  state  of  abnormally  pro- 
found and  heavy  sleep.  In  this  state  dreams  exercise  an  unusual 
influence,  and  excite  motor  acts  of  various  kinds,  of  which  somnambulism 
is  the  most  remarkable.  When  an  individual  is  in  either  of  these  con- 
ditions he  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  his  actions,  knowing  nothin*- 
about  them  on  waking  from  sleep,  and  it  is  usually  difficult  to  rouse 
him  fully.  Somnambulists  will  go  to  the  most  dangerous  places,  and 
perform  strange  and  complicated  acts  ;  they  may  also  sleep  for  very  pro- 
longed  periods.  Their  general  health  is  often  quite  satisfactory.  These 
disorders  of  sleep  occasionally  assume  a  periodic  character. 

Somnambulism  and  allied  states  usually  commence  during  youth  or 
at  puberty.  They  generally  originate  from  some  definite  cause,  such  as 
over-loading  the  stomach,  violent  mental  emotion,  or  over-study,  but  once 
established  they  may  continue  independently  of  any  such  exciting  cause 
Occasionally  hereditary  influence  has  been  traced.  Sleeping  on  sofl 
luxurious  beds,  and  with  the  head  low,  may  art  as  predisposing  causes 
of  these  conditions. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  cases  in  which  any  disorder 
affecting  sleep  occurs,  the  first  object  in  treatment  must  be  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  its  cause,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  or  counteract  tin's. 
Regulation  of  the  diet,  especially  of  meals  taken  late  in  1  he  day,  and  of 
the  general  habits;  avoidance  of  an  undue  quantity  of  lea.  coffee, 
alcohol,  or  even  entire  abstinence  from  these  articles  in  some  cases ;  (he 
taking  of  a  proper  amount  of  exercise  daily;  avoidance  of  excessive 
menial  Labour,  excitement,  or  worry;  and  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
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the  bedroom  and  bed,  will  often  prove  of  much  service.  The. apartment 
must  be  properly  ventilated,  and  the  bed  should  have  a  firm  mattress 
and  pillows,  without  too  many  bed-clothes,  the  head  being  well-raised. 
Then  the  condition  of  the  blood  must  be  improved,  if  necessary ;  and  any 
organ  attended  to,  a  diseased  condition  of  which  happens  to  be  the  cause 
of  disturbed  sleep,  as  well  as  any  special  disease  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. Treatment  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  digestion,  is  often  of  the  greatest  service.  In  cases  of  insomnia 
due  to  mental  conditions,  entire  cessation  from  occupation,  and  a  change 
of  air  and  scene,  are  frequently  of  the  highest  value.  Pain  or  cough,  or 
other  special  causes  which  prevent  sleep,  must  be  treated  by  appro- 
priate remedies.  The  direct  measures  employed  for  procuring  sleep  are 
the  administration  of  cerebral  sedatives  or  hypnotics,  either  internally,  bv 
•enema  or  suppository,  or  by  subcutaneous  injection,  such  as  opium  or 
morphine,  hydrate  of  chloral,  bromides,  cannabis  indica,  hyoscyamus  or 
hyoscine,  conium,  hop,  belladonna  or  atropine,  nepenthe,  chlorodyne, 
paraldehyde,  nrethan,  methylal,  hypnone,  sulphonal,  or  chloralamid; 
the  use  of  local  applications  to  the  head,  for  instance,  a  wet  bandage, 
cold  or  warm  douching,  or  the  ice-bag ;  hydropathic  treatment ;  and 
mesmerism,  braidism,  hypnotism,  or  similar  agencies.  In  some  cases  a 
glass  of  stout,  of  wine-negus,  or  of  some  spirit-and-water,  taken 
just  before  going  to  bed,  is  decidedly  useful  for  procuring  sleep. 
Moderate  smoking  may  also  be  helpful.  Fixing  the  eyes  steadily  upon 
some  point,  counting  to  a  hundred,  being  read  to,  and  various  other 
devices  are  resorted  to  with  the  view  of  obviating  sleeplessness,  and  they 
sometimes  succeed.  The  treatment  of  insomnia  in  particular  diseases, 
or  in  those  connected  with  special  organs,  is  discussed  in  the  appropriate 
chapters. 

In  cases  of  somnambulism  and  similar  conditions,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  try  to  break  off  the  habit  by  waking  the  patient  once  or  twice  during 
the  night.  Somnambulists  must,  however,  on  no  account  be  suddenly 
wakened  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  walking,  even  apart  from  their 
being  in  dangerous  places,  as  this  may  cause  a  fright  which  may  lead  to 
very  serious  consequences.    Bromides  are  often  useful  in  these  cases. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

MOTOR  DISORDERS. 

A  -  oimary  of  the  various  disorders  affecting  motility  has  already  been 
given,  when  indicating  the  clinical  characters  of  nervous  diseases.  In 
the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  mainly  to  discuss  the  chief  phenomena 
indicating  undue  muscular  irritability ;  and  the  principal  forms  of 
paralysis.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  these  two  classes  of 
phenomena  are  not  uncommonly  associated  in  various  degrees  and  forms 
in  the  same  case,  though  they  more  frequently  occur  separately.  A  few 
remarks  will  also  be  offered  concerning  superficial  and  deep  reflexes. 

I.  SPASMS — CONVULSIONS — ECLAMPSIA. 

Spasms  may  be  denned  as  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
varying  widely  as  regards  their  intensity  and  extent,  and  being  either 
intermittent  and  interrupted,  with  intervals  of  relaxation,  the  move- 
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mcnts  being  often  of  a  jerky  character-cZomc  spasms ;  or  more  or  lent 
continuous  and  persistent—  tonic  spasms,  these  in  their  extreme  form 
culminating  m  permanent  rigidity.  If  spasms  are  accompanied  with 
severe  pain,  they  constitute  the  condition  known  as  cramp.  The  violent 
and  extensive  tonic  contractions  observed  in  tetanus  and  sti-ycnnine 
poisoning  are  named  tetanic.  There  is  not,  however,  any  marked  line 
ot  demarcation  between  these  different  forms  of  motor  disorder 

Spasm  of  muscles  may  be  a  local  phenomenon,  affecting,  for  instance 
those  supplied  by  a  particular  nerve,  or  even  only  a  single  muscle  and' 
the  spasm  may  then  be- either  clonic  or  tonic.  Thus  it  may  be  met  with 
in  connection  with  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  causing  this  part  to 
be  persistently  drawn  up;  or  occasionally  it  affects  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal rectus  of  the  eye,  leading  to  forms  of  strabismus.  Nystagmus 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  due  to  clonic  spasm  or  to 
mco-ordmation  of  the  eyeball-muscles.  One  form  of  wry-neck  is  also  of 
spasmodic  origin.  In  histrionic  spasm  the  face  is  affected.  In  writer's, 
cramp  and  allied  affections,  muscles  which  are  much  used  and  over- 
taxed become  the  seat  of  spasmodic  movements  when  brought  into, 
action.  Internal  muscular  organs  are  also  liable  to  spasm  and  cramp 
Local  spasms  may  sometimes  be  excited  or  arrested  by  pressing  certain 

The  spasmodic  movements  implied  by  the  term  convulsions  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  severity  and  extent ;  and  also  as  to  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  they  involve.    Thus  they  may  be  slight  and  localized; 
unilateral ;  or  more  or  less  general.    Some  writers  include  under  con- 
vulsions all  forms  of   motor   disorder  in  which  there  are  unusual 
involuntary    movements,    such    as   fibrillar    trembling   of  muscles, 
muscular  flickerings,  various  kinds  of  tremor,  and  choreic  movements. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  term  implies  more  or  less  marked  spasmodic 
movements,  and  these  may  be  so  violent  as  actually  to  rapture  the 
muscles.    Eclampsia  is  a  word  which  is  now  often  used  to  characterize 
all  forms  of  powerful  convulsions  of  a  more  or  less  epileptiform  type, 
whatever  their  cause  may  be.    According  to  the  extent  and  localization 
of  the  convulsions,  we  are  frequently  able  to  refer  their  origin  to  some 
special  part  of  the  nervous  system,  as  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out. 
Wot  uncommonly  convulsions  are  accompanied  or  followed  by  partial 
or  complete  loss  of  consciousness.    They  are  of  much  importance  in 
children,  in  whom  a  series  of  convulsive  fits  are  liable  to  occur  from 
very  slight  causes— infantile  convulsions.    They  are  frequently  preceded 
by  premonitory  indications  of  nervous  disturbance,  such  as  twitchings, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  restlessness  or  peevishness,  which  in  children 
should  always  be  looked  upon  as  warnings.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  distortion  of  the  features,  and  the  varied  movements 
of  the  limbs  and  body  which  may  result  from  convulsive  spasms,  these 
being  usually  a  combination  of  the  clonic  and  tonic  varieties,  the  1 
former  predominating.    The  chief  dangers  in  connection  with  con- 
vulsions arise  from  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  glottis, 
leading  to  grave  interference  with  breathing;  from  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  brain  ;  and  from  the  exhaustion  which  the 
extreme  violence  or  frequent  repetition  of  the  fits  may  cause,  especially 
if  they  prevent  sleep  for  a  long  period.     Serious  sequela?  may  follow  as 
direct  consequences  of  convulsions,  such  as  hemiplegia  or  local  paralysis 
of  the  part  affected  by  the  disorder;  strabismus  ;  loss  of  sight,  smell,  or 
hearing;  defect  of  speech  ;  or  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties. 
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iEtiology.— All  the  forms  of  motor  disorder  now  under  consideration 
are  referable  to  some  kind  of  irritation,  acting  upon  some  portion  or  other 
of  the  nervous  system.  Convulsions  have  been  immediately  attributed 
to  "  an  abnormal  discharge  of  unstable  grey  matter "  (Hughlings 
Jackson).  They  originate  in  some  irritation  or  discharging  lesion, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  affecting  this  grey  matter.  The  main  causes 
may  be  arranged  thus :— 1.  Centric,  a.  Injuries  to  the  head,  especially 
fracture  of  the  skall,  with  irritation  of  the  grey  matter  by  spicula 
of  bone.  b.  Various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord  or  their 
membranes,  namely,  all  forms  of  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  embolism,  softening,  tumour. 

c.  Idiopathic,  dynamic,  or  essential.  Here  the  convulsions  are  indepen- 
dent of  any  obvious  organic  mischief,  but  are  supposed  to  result  from 
some  vascular  or  nutritive  disturbance  in  the  brain,  as  in  some  cases 
of  epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  the  convulsions  induced  by  strong  emotions. 

d.  Circulation  of  abnormal  blood  through  the  central  nervous  system,  as 
exemplified  by  the  convulsions  which  in  children  sometimes  usher  in,  or 
occur  during  the  course  of  acute  specific  fevers  or  inflammatory  diseases  ; 
uremic  convulsions  ;  and  those  which  may  be  associated  with  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  or,  it  is  said,  with  rheumatic  fever,  jaundice, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  rickets.  In  the  two  conditions  last-mentioned, 
however,  the  nervous  system  is  probably  highly  susceptible,  and  con- 
vulsive movements  may  be  excited  by  very  slight  reflex  disturbance. 
2.  Eccentric,  reflex,  or  sympathetic.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  con- 
vulsions are  due  to  some  reflex  irritation,  particularly  in  connection  with 
dentition  ;  digestive  disorders ;  intestinal  worms ;  or  the  passage  of  a 
gall-stone  or  a  renal  calculus.  Occasionally  they  result  from  direct  irri- 
tation of  some  local  nerve  ;  the  pricking  of  a  pin  in  the  clothes  of  a 
child ;  the  application  of  a  blister  ;  or  a  burn  of  the  skin.  Puerperal 
convulsions  are  either  uroemic  or  reflex  in  their  origin. 

The  most  favourable  periods  of  life  for  the  occurrence  of  general  con- 
vulsions, apart  from  organic  disease,  are  childhood,  especially  during 
the  period  of  dentition  ;  puberty  ;  when  cutting  the  wisdom-teeth  ;  and 
at  the  change  of  life.  In  children  the  ordinary  causes  are  reflex  irrita- 
tion ;  the  onset  of  some  acute  fever  or  inflammation ;  tuberctilar  menin- 
gitis ;  or  the  presence  of  some  chronic  constitutional  illness.  Later  in 
life  they  are  most  frequently  associated  with  epilepsy  ;  with  organic 
affections  of  the  nerve-centres ;  or  with  uraemia. 

Treatment. — In  treating  spasmodic  movements,  if  they  should  call 
for  special  interference,  and  especially  if  they  are  of  the  nature  of  general 
convulsions,  the  indications  are  : — 1.  To  look  for  any  reflex  irritation, 
and  remove  this  if  possible,  particular  attention  being  paid  in  the  case  of 
children  to  the  teeth  and  alimentary  canal,  the  gums  being  lanced,  or  an 
aperrient  or  emetic  given,  if  required  ;  at  the  same  time  regulating  the 
feeding.  It  is  also  well  to  examine  the  clothes  for  any  source  of  irrita- 
tion. 2.  To  treat  any  disease  or  morbid  condition  with  which  the  convul- 
sions may  be  associated,  such  as  rickets,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  central 
organic  disease,  or  blood-poisoning.  3.  To  mitigate  or  check  the  spas- 
modic movements.  During  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions  the  recumbent 
posture  ;  freedom  from  every  disturbance  ;  relaxation  of  the  clothing 
about  the  neck  and  chest ;  and  a  free  current  of  cool  fresh  air,  are 
needed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  restrain  the  movements,  except  in  so  far 
as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  patient.  Water  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
face  and  chest.    If  the  convulsions  continue,  a  warm  bath  containing 
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mustard  ;  the  application  of  ice  to  the  head  ;  a  warm  foot-bath  •  cold  or 
warm  affusion;  and  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  th naW tC ™ 
epigastrium  or  extremities,  are  the  chief  £^££^$$S?£l 
be  ordinarily  employed.    Some  practitioners  resort   at  onle  to 
application  o  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  neck,  or  to  venesec 
tion,  especially  in  the  case  of  robust  children  ;  but  in  most  cases  this 
is  needless  or  injurious  and  as  a  rule  removal  of  blood  is  only  SoJcated 
tin?  th*Z&Ve  ™  -terference  with  the  respSoiy  f  unc 

tions.  The  principal  medicinal  remedies  available  are ,  sedatiiet  and 
antispasmodics,  especially  bromides;  hyoscyamus  in  full  doses  opium 
or  morpW.  hydrate  of  chloral ;  chloroform  by  inhalation  Pand 
asafcetida  by  enema.    Of  course  most  of  these  drugs  need da    caution  ' 

to  "r^t  •  *  "  °\  ^  ^6ateSt  -1-tance  t!  JlcSav Z. 
to  piocure  sleep  if  this  is  seriously  interfered  with,  particularly  should 

often  t ^  1 1 U St-°n-  TtB  miWer  f°rmS  0f  SPasm  ""A  cramp  ma; 
fnd  o?wTS1         7  mitlga  fricti011'  dlT  heat>  j*d™  restraint! 

k  ocal««  4.  To  treat  the  consequences  of  convulsions 
Ihe  chief  dangers  are  from  suffocation  and  exhaustion.  To  obviate  the 
former  removal  of  blood  and  artificial  respiration  are  indicated  To 
SC?  f  °°U?f eract  exhaustion,  it  is  extremely  important  to  administer 
abundant  liquid  nourishment,  especially  in  the  case  of  weakly  or  badly 

™ If  t        '  i     ?  Jt  taken  ^  the  mouth>  nilt™ni  enemata  I 

must  be  employed.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  also  most  useful  in  many 
cases  where  there  is  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  being  sometimes  re- 
quired m  considerable  quantities,  along  with  medicinal  stimulants,  such 
as  ammonia  ether,  camphor,  or  musk.  The  administration  of  food  and 
stimulants  often  promotes  sleep  most  efficiently  in  convulsive  conditions. 

II.    MOTOR  PARALYSIS  OR  PALSY— PARESIS. 

Motor  paralysis  is  a  symptom  of  the  greatest  importance  in  nervous 
diseases      borne  of  the  main  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  it  have 
already  been  indicated  when  discussing  the  systematic  examination  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  is  only  needful  further  to  remark  that  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  its  mode  of  onset,  whether  sudden  or  gradual  • 
its  exact  extent  and  distribution ;  its  degree;  whether  it  is  permanent 
or  temporary,  constant  or  variable,  or  influenced  materially  by  volition 
emotion,  or  other  causes  ;  as  well  as  to  its  subsequent  progress,  observ- 
ing whether  the  paralysis  tends  to  become  worse,  to  improve,  or  to 
invade  other  muscles  ;  and  if  any  additional  phenomena  supervene  in  the 
affected  part,  especially  involuntary  reflex  movements,  clonic  or  tonic 
spasms,  rigidity,  or  permanent  flexion  of  joints.    The  tendency  in  many 
forms  of  persistent  paralysis  is  towards  imperfect  nutrition   of  the 
tissues  from  mere  want  of  exercise,  as  evidenced  by  softness  or  Babbi- 
ness  of  the  muscles  and  other  structures,  wasting  and  diminution  in  the 
circumference  of  the  limb,  with  dryness  and  scurfiness  of  the  skin  j  and 
to  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  the  local  pulse  becoming  small  and  weak, 
the  skin  pale  or  blue  and  congested,  and  the  temperature  lowered,  while 
the  affected  part  is  much  more  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  medium  than  in  health,  and  oedema  supervenes  in  some  in- 
stances.    Under  certain  conditions  serious  trophic  lesions  occur  in 
paralyzed  parts  with  great  rapidity,  such  as  acute  bed-sores,  as  will 
be  hereafter  pointed  out.     Occasionally  an  extraordinary  growth  of 
hair  is  observed  over  a  paralyzed  limb. 
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Varieties. — There  are  certain  important  varieties  of  paralysis,  desig- 
nated according  to  its  mode  of  distribution  in  the  body,  the  chief  of 
which  it  will  now  be  requisite  to  consider  briefly.  They  include  : — 
1.  General  paralysis,  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  every 
muscle  in  the  body  is  affected,  but  the  term  is  applied  to  that  con- 
dition in  which  both  arms  and  legs  are  paralyzed,  along  with  more  or 
less  of  the  trunk.  2.  Hemiplegia  or  unilateral  paralysis.  3.  Paraplegia 
or  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities ;  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  with 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  being  usually  involved  at  the  same  time. 
4.  Disseminated  or  irregular  paralysis.  5.  Local,  where  the  palsy  is 
limited  to  one  limb  or  a  part  of  it ;  to  certain  muscles  which  are  supplied 
by  a  special  nerve,  as  the  facial,  or  which  are  associated  in  their  action 
for  a  particular  function  ;  or  even  to  a  single  muscle. 

1.  General  paralysis  is  met  with  : — (i.)  Rarely  in  cerebral  diseases, 
namely,  temporarily  in  congestion ;  in  haemorrhage  into  certain  parts, 
as  into  the  pons,  both  ventricles,  or  the  meninges  ;  and  in  some  cases 
of  tumour,  extensive  softening,  or  meningitis,  (ii.)  In  conjunction  with 
disease  or  injury  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  case  of 
•course  the  face  is  not  affected,  and  the  condition  has  been  termed  cervical 
paraplegia.  Usually  both  motion  and  sensation  are  then  involved,  and 
the  upper  limbs  are  more  affected  than  the  lower.  (hi.)  In  the  early 
stage  of  essential  paralysis  of  children,  and  allied  conditions,  (iv.)  In 
extreme  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  (v.)  In  certain  cases  of  rapid 
and  almost  universal  paralysis,  of  doubtful  pathology,  but  which  Dr. 
Buzzard  thinks  is  dependent  upon  syphilis.  (vi.)  In  extreme  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  (vii.)  In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  this 
disease  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  tongue,  as  shown  by  impaired 
articulation,  with  tremulous  movements  of  the  organ,  and  a  difficulty 
in  its  protrusion.  Next  the  muscles  of  the  face  quiver  on  voluntary 
movement,  especially  those  of  the  lips ;  while  the  pupils  are  often 
unequal.  Then  follows  weakness  of  the  limbs,  with  unsteadiness 
of  gait,  the  patient  stumbling  and  staggering  on  turning  round 
suddenly,  the  ability  to  perform  various  ordinary  actions  being  also 
impaired.  When  the  muscles  are  put  into  action  they  are  tremulous. 
More  or  less  speedily,  and  usually  by  interrupted  grades,  the  paralysis 
extends  and  increases  until  the  patient  becomes  utterly  helpless,  and  is 
unable  to  swallow,  food  passing  into  the  larynx  ;  while  the  pupils  are 
unequally  dilated  ;  and  urine  and  faeces  escape  involuntarily.  Automatic 
and  reflex  movements  also  cease.  The  muscles  do  not  waste  much  as  a 
rule,  and  they  retain  their  electric  irritability.  During  the  progress  of 
the  paralysis  twi  tellings  and  spasms  are  common.  Mental  derangement 
usually  precedes  the  paralysis  ;  it  may  assume  various  types,  but  in 
most  cases  there  is  a  brief  period  of  melancholia,  followed  by  a  marked 
change  in  character,  then  incoherence,  with  delusions  as  to  personal 
importance  and  greatness,  the  patient  imagining  himself  to  be  extremely 
Strong,  wealthy,  of  high  birth,  or  possessed  of  wonderful  sexual  powers. 
The  ultimate  condition  is  one  of  absolute  dementia,  the  mind  becoming 
a  complete  wreck. 

2.  Hemiplegia. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  one-sided  paralysis  only 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  leg,  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  tongue  aro 
involved  in  various  degrees.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  in  wrink- 
ling the  forehead  or  closing  the  eye;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
eyelid  may  drop  slightly.  Speech  is  often  affected,  but  usually  only  in 
cases  of  right  hemiplegia.    Deglutition  is  rarely  interfered  with.  The 
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3rd,  4th,  and  6th  neiwes  almost  alwavs  pson™  wlni'lQ  +i,„  ~  i 
of  the  5th  is  also  usually  hut  litSf  V7^i ted* 
paralysis  of  the  several  cran  al  nerves  will  he  noin^H  mn+  ,  i      ^  g  ot 
individually  discussed..    It  may  SnoI^ll^jSe  I™  fe 
he  mvolved  if  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  erns  cerebri  or  pon  vat  1H 
The  reason  why  the  muscles  supplied  by  these  nerves  escape  mtv  £ 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  CorS  o 
their  nuclei  lie  outside  the  track  of  the  lesion  and  +w2       i  ? 
its  influence;  hut  the  fact  has  also  been "atirihtted^y ^oaXnt 
and  others  to  the  more  intimate  connection  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves 
which  escape  with  the  corresponding  nuclei  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
medulla  and  pons,  so  that  they  are  more  influenced  hyTmputees  which 
start  from  these  healthy  nuclei,  and  can,  thereforef  he  ac  ed  on  bv 
impulses  proceeding  from  the  healthy  hemisphere.    The  arm  and  C  are 
most  affected  m  hemiplegia,  and  if  the  paralysis  is  compkte  the  ifmbs 
on  one  side  are  quite  helpless,  in  the  recumbent  posture  &e?eg  tenSS- 
to  rest  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  toes  everted.    If  it  is  partialf  SsSl 
well-marked,  the  gait  is  usually  very  characteristic.     The  patient  lean 
towards  the  sound  s  de,  lifting  up  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  while  ?  e 

bTdSnT^St'  ^  ]egidUViQg  W-ssion  is  carried  forward 
by  describing  a  kind  of  outward  swing  or  sweep,  while  the  toes  are 
directed  downwards  towards  the  ground"  In  less-marked  instances  ti  e 
leg  merely  drags,  the  toes  however,  pointing  downwards  ;  while  the  aim 
cannot  be  moved  well,  and  the  power  of  squeezing  is  diminished  In 
excepWl  cases  the  leg  is  affected  more  than  the  arm  and  the  aim 
recovers  first.    As  regards  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  body,  these  are"- 

ZZr»le  r  16  affeCted}  and  if  the^  are  ^Plicated  at  first,  they 
generally  speedily  recover  their  power.  y 

Not  uncommonly  partial  restoration  is  effected  after  hemiplegia,  which 
almost  always  commences  in  the  leg,  beginning  above  and  extending 
downwards,  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  being  the  last  to  recover" 
P°wf  •  ./f  ?  arm  ma7  remain  for  a  long  time,  or  even  permanently  dis- 
abled;  if  it  improves,  recovery  takes  place  from  the  proximal  towards  the 
distal  part  of  the  limb,  as  m  the  leg.    The  most  complicated  movements 
are  the  last  to  return.    Generally  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  reflex 
movements  of  respiration  on  the  affected  side;  further,  the  superficial 
reflexes  may  be  readily  excited  in  some  cases,  sometimes  even  more 
easily  than  in  health,  hut  as  a  rule  they  are  impaired  ;   while  the 
paralyzed  muscles  of  expression  can  in  some  instances  be  brought  into 
play  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion.    The  knee-jerk  generally 
becomes  exalted ;  and  ankle-clonus  is  developed.    The  muscles  do  not 
m  the  large  majority  of  cases  show  any  tendency  to  waste,  except  to 
such  a  degree  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  mere  disuse  and  inactivity 
Moreover,  electric  irritability  is  not  impaired,  and  may  even  be  increased 
at  farst ;  after  prolonged  disuse  of  the  muscles  it  may  become  somewhat 
diminished,  but  can  be  speedily  restored.    Under  certain  circumstances, 
however,  rapid  wasting  and  loss  of  contractility  occur.    The  temperature 
is  at  the  outset  generally  raised  on  the  paralyzed  side,  but  afterwards 
talis  below  the  normal,  it  may  be  as  much  as  1°  or  more.  "Late 
rigidity"  or  "contracture"  not  uncommonly  sets  in  in  the  affected 
limbs,  especially  in  the  arm.    It  invol  ves  the  flexors  more  particular]  v  ; 
is  variable  m  degree  ;  and  is  at  first  remittent  and  capable  of  hemu; 
overcome  by  passive  movement,  hut  by  degrees  becomes  permanent  and 
more  and  more  marked,  until  at  last  the  limb  is  completely-  flexed  and 
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ricrid.  The  cause  of  this  "late  rigidity"  has  been  much  disputed. 
Probably  it  is  due  to  descending  sclerosis  involving  the  motor  tracts  of 
the  cms,  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord.  Hughlings  Jackson  regards  the 
condition  as  a  species  of  tonic  distortion,  caused  by  the  cessation  of 
cerebral  influence  over  the  muscles  which  in  health  the  cerebrum  chiefly 
innervates,  and  consequent  unantagonized  action  of  the  cerebellar  centres, 
and  unimpeded  cerebellar  influx.  Duret  is  inclined  to  attribute  late 
rigidity  exclusively  to  reflex  irritation,  owing  to  the  irritation  extending 
to  sensory  tracts.  Ferrier  thinks  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  reflex 
contracture  may  be  superadded  to  that  due  to  sclerosis.  The  condition 
has  also  been  attributed  to  a  cirrhotic  change  in  the  affected  muscles  ; 
or  to  the  unrestrained  action  of  one  set  of  muscles,  their  opponents  being- 
paralyzed. 

.Etiology. — (i.)  Hemiplegia  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a 
sign  of  organic  cerebral  disease,  the  paralysis  being  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  of  the  lesion.  By  far  most  commonly  it  results  from  some 
lesion  affecting  the  corpus  striatum  or  the  neighbouring  white  sub- 
stance (the  internal  capsule)  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  causing 
actual  destruction,  compression,  hyperemia,  or  anaemia ;  it  may,  however, 
be  immediately  associated  with  injury  or  disease  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  brain,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  morbid  conditions  which 
may  thus  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  are:— a.  Rarely  congestion,  it  being 
then  merely  temporary,  b.  Haemorrhage  most  commonly,  c.  Embolism 
or  thrombosis  of  a  considerable  artery,  d.  Acute  cerebritis  or  softening 
and  abscess,    e.  Chronic  softening  from  any  cause.    /.  Cerebral  tumour. 

g.  Unilateral  meningitis,  (ii.)  In  very  exceptional  instances  hemiplegia 
results  from  unilateral  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Of  course  there  is 
then  no  facial  paralysis  ;  and  the  tongue  is  unaffected,  (iii.)  Occasion- 
ally this  form  of  paralysis  is  observed  in  connection  with  certain 
functional  nervous  diseases,  apart  from  any  evident  organic  lesion,  namely, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria.  It  may  also  be  associated  with  preg- 
nancy or  parturition. 

3.  Paraplegia. — This  form  of  paralysis  varies  much  in  degree,  and 
comes  on  either  gradually,  rapidly,  or  suddenly.  When  it  is  complete, 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the  legs,  as  the  patient  lies  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  or  attempts  to  stand  supported  on  each  side,  is  very  striking ; 
in  less  advanced  cases  there  is  more  or  less  weakness  and  difficulty  in 
movement,  with  unsteadiness  of  gait,  dragging  of  the  feet,  and  stumbling 
while  walking.  Reflex  movements  are  usually  very  easily  excited.  The 
condition  of  electric  irritability  varies  in  different  cases,  according  as 
the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  are  affected  or 
not.  The  height  to  which  the  paralysis  extends  up  the  trunk  will 
depend  upon  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  when  it 
involves  the  upper  part  all  the  limbs  are  affected,  constituting  the  con- 
dition termed  cervical  paraplegia,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

iEtiology. — (i.)  Paraplegia  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  result 
of  injury  lo,  (yr  disease  of,  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  it  may  be  due  to  : — 
a.  Fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column  ;  or  a  wound  or  violent 
concussion  of  the  cord.  b.  Compression  of  the  cord  from  without  by  a 
tumonr.  c.  Caries  of  the  spine  and  its  consequences,  d.  Spinal  con- 
gestion, when  the  paralysis  is  usually  partial  ;  or  spinal  anaunia. 
e.  Spinal  meningitis.  /.  Acute  myelitis,  g.  Chronic  softening  or  sclerosis. 

h.  Ha  rnoi-rhage  in  connection  with  the  cord.     i.  Morbid  growths  or 
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4.  DlSSBMINAIBD  OR  IRREGULAR. — In  this  form  U,e  pandvsis  is  dirfri 

o£  these  centres,  namely,  the  pons  varolii  and  medulla  obWata  then 

mseases  ot  this  part  of  the  central  nervous  system  that  so-called  cross 
paralyses  «  observed,  in  which  the  limbs  are  paralyzed  on  the  sidfoppo 
site  to  the  disease,  and  the  face  on  the  same  side  PP 

5.  Local  and  Special  Paralyses.— It  is  not  intended  here  to  describe 
the  numerous  varieties  of  local  paralysis  which  may  come  under  observa- 

^fSJSi?  r™1^0  P°int  °Ut  th6ir  ^eral  -us^s,  and  to 
nerves  *        g  t0  Para]ysis  of  cerfain  special  motor 

disease1  hS  ^7  be  ^  ?diCf i0n  °£  Sli°ht  0r  c°^encing  central 
d  recti;affp,t  ma]°rltj  °f  CaS6S  the  CauSe  is  Puberal,  either 

directly  affecting  one  or  more  nerves,  or  certain  muscles.  This  peripheral 
paralySls  may  be  due  to  :-(i.)  Destruction  of  a  nerve  irom  SZ 
ov\„TT  TV*  a  ^our,  aneurism,  inflammatory  thickening,' 
oi  an  external  foreign  body,  as  in  « crutch-paralysis ''  ;  or  mere 
temporaiy  compression,  as  from  prolonged  sitting,  or  lying  on  the  arm. 
Cui.;  Changes  induced  m  the  nerve  itself,  probably  mostly  inflamma- 
tory, from  neighboring  irritation,  such  as  that  set  up  by  necrosed 
bone  or  ulceration;  exposure  to  cold;  syphilis;  rheumatism  or  gout, 
wi  f  ,  &\  °f  certam  Poisons  introduced  into  the  system,  especially 
lead  and  alcohol ;  or,  it  is  said,  of  malarial  poison,  (v. )  Chan-es  in  the 
muscles,  either  atrophic  or  degenerative,  as  in  some  forms  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  Local  paralysis  may  be  a  sequela  of  diphtheria,  or 
more  rarely  of  other  febrile  affections.  It  may  also  result  from  local 
eniDolism  When  paralysis  is  the  consequence  of  disease  of  a  nerve  or 
ot  its  nucleus  of  origin,  it  is  limited  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  thai, 
Particular  nerve  ;  tends  speedily  to  become  complete;  and  is  very  liable 
to  be  followed  by  rapid  wasting,  with  loss  of  electric  irritability. 

a  Facial  paralysis-Bell's  palsy.— Paralysis  of  either  facial  nerve 
and  consequently  of  one  side  of  the  face,  is  the  most  important  local 
variety  that  comes  under  observation  in  practice,  the  entire  nerve  bein-- 
then  usually  involved.  The  signs  are  as  follows :— There  is  complete 
absence  of  expression  on  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  which  appears 
flattened  and  smooth,  the  features  beiug  blank  and  meaningless  The 
corresponding  half  of  the  mouth  seems  broader  than  bhe  opposite  half 
while  the  angle  falls.  Sometimes  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth.  The  ala 
<>r  the  nose  falls  m,  and  consequently  the  nasal  aperture  is  diminished  in 
size,    the  healthy  side  of  the  face  seems  to  be,  or  is  actually  drawn 
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away,  and  the  angle  of  the  month  on  this  side  appears  to  be  raised.  The 
6 vi- lids  on  the  paralyzed  side  are  unusually  apart,  the  lower  one  dropping 
down,  and  as  they  cannot  be  closed  the  tears  tend  to  trickle  down  the 
cheek,  the  corresponding  nostril  is  dry,  and  the  constant  exposure  of  the 
eyeball  soon  leads  to  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  serious  injury  to  the  deeper  structures.  It  is,  however,  on 
attempting  to  bring  the  affected  muscles  into  play  that  the  most  evident 
sicjns  of  facial  paralysis  are  observed.  The  patient  cannot  smile,  weep, 
wrinkle  the  forehead,  elevate  the  eyebrow,  frown,  close  the  eyelids, 
knit  the  brows,  or  expose  the  teeth  on  the  paralyzed  side.  Articulation 
of  labial  sounds  is  impaired,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  whistle ;  while  if 
the  patient  is  directed  to  blow  out  the  cheeks,  the  affected  one  flaps 
loosely.  During  mastication  the  food  tends  to  collect  between  the  cheek 
and  gums,  while  fluids  often  run  out  of  the  month ;  the  power  of 
spitting  is  also  impaired.  If  the  facial  nerve  is  implicated  in  a  certain 
part  of  its  course,  other  less  obvious  signs  are  said  to  be  observed, 
dependent  upon  some  of  its  branches  being  distributed  to  the  tongue  and 
salivary  glands,  namely,  perversion  of  taste  on  the  anterior  part  of  one 
side,  and  occasionally  slight  drawing  of  the  tongue  towards  the  same 
side  ;  and  deficient  secretion  of  saliva. 

2Etiology. — It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  recognize  in  what  part 
of  its  course  the  facial  nerve  is  implicated,  and  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  The  causes  of  facial  paralysis  maybe  summarized  thus  : — 
(i.)  Organic  changes  in  the  pons  and  medulla,  involving  the  nucleus  or 
root  of  the  nerve,  (ii.)  Pressure  upon  the  nerve,  within  the  skull,  after- 
it  has  emerged  from  the  brain,  especially  by  various  kinds  of  tumour,  or 
by  meningeal  exudation  or  thickening,  (iii.)  Injury  or  disease  involving' 
the  nerve  in  its  course  through  the  temporal  bone,  chiefly  from  necrosis 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  this  bone,  or  diseases  of  the  ear,  or  from 
gunshot  injury,  (iv.)  Causes  affecting  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the 
nerve  after  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  namely,  injury,  as 
from  a  cut  or  contusion  ;  pressure  by  pax-otid  and  other  tumours  or 
enlarged  glands;  direct  exposure  of  the  side  of  the  face  to  a  cold 
di  aught  of  air,  as  in  travelling  by  train  with  the  window  open  ;  general 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis  ;  or,  it  is  said, 
malarial  influence. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  origin  of  facial  paralysis  rests  on: — 
1.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  of  the  causes  just  enumer- 
ated;  and  also  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  paralysis,  whether  sudden  or 
gradual.  2.  The  accompanying  symptoms.  Thus,  when  the  paralysis  is  due 
to  cerebral  mischief,  there  are  generally  evident  signs  of  this  lesion,  such 
as  hemiplegia  and  mental  disturbance  ;  if  there  is  some  intra-cranial 
pressure  outside  the  brain,  headache  and  other  local  symptoms  are  com- 
monly com  plained  of.  while  other  cranial  nerves  are  frequently  involved, 
and  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  observed  on  the  opposite  side. 
If  the  temporal  bone  is  diseased,  deafness  and  otorrhcea  are  usually 
present.  If  the  nerve  is  implicated  outside  the  skull,  some  cause  of  pres- 
sure may  be  obvious  ;  there  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever  oxcept  the 
paralysis;  or  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  face  are  sometimes  affected  as 
well,  in  the  direction  of  neuralgia  or  anaesthesia.  3.  The  extent  of  the 
nerve  involved.  When  facial  paralysis  arises  from  cerebral  causes 
situated  higher  np  than  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve,  it  is  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  which  is  in  most  cases  prominently  affected,  the  mnscles 
of  the  eyelids  and  forehead  either  acting  normally,  or  being  only  slightly 
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weakened.  In  all  the  other  forms  thewhole  side  of  the  face  is  paralysed 
4  The  degree  of  electric  irntaMUty.  In  cerebral  paralysis  electric  irriS 
l  ility  is  retained,  unless  the  disease  lies  at  the  origin  of  the  nerv,  V,  ™ " 
its  nucleus  ;  in  all  other  forms  it  is  impaired  or  loft  emporarH v JlT 
manently  to  both  faradic  and  galvanic  currents,  whilst  tlH  u  e  rS 
too  rapdly  to  a  slowly  interrupted  constant  current,  but  not  to  thc 
faradic.  5  The  progress  of  the  case  ;  and  the  effects  of  treatment  For 
instance,  when  due  to  tumour,  injury,  or  bone  disease,  the  para  ysis  i 
generally  persistent;  when  originated  by  cold,  rheumatism,  or  syp h  li 
it  may  often  be  cured  by  appropriate  treatment  ^P^is, 

•  r 6f  CePtional.  stances  double  facial  paralysis  is  observed,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  recognize.  It  may  be  due  to  centric  disease,  especially 
hemorrhage  into  the  pons ;  or,  in  rare  cases,  to  bilateral  disease  of  the 
nerves  from  exposure  to  cold,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis 

b.  Paralysis  in  connection  with  the  eye.-The  nerves  to  be  considered 
here  are ,  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth.    When  either  of  these  nerves  is  in- 
volved, this  is  indicated  by  some  variety  of  strabismus,  with  double  vision 
the  relative  position  of  the  images  seen  by  the  two  eyes  varying  in  each 
■case.  _  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  characterized  by  ptosis  or 
dropping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  with  inability  to  raise  it,  though  an  at 
tempt  to  overcome  the  drooping  is  made  by  contraction  of  the  frontalis 
muscle ;  permanent  external  strabismus  ;  dilatation  and  immobility  of 
the  pupil,  which  is  usually  directed  a  little  downwards  ;  and  a  difficulty 
in  adapting  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances,  owing  to  paralysis 
•of  the  ciliary  muscle.    The  only  movement  possible  is  outwards  and 
■downwards,  and  at  the  end  of  the  downward  movement  there  is  a 
rotation  of  the  eye-ball  around  its  antero-posterior  axis  inwards,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  superior  oblique.    The  different  branches  of  the  nerve 
may  be  attacked  singly.    In  some  cases  only  ptosis  is  observed,  when 
the  paralysis  is  peripheral  in  its  origin.    The  cause  may  be  centric 
•disease  ;  pressure  upon  the  nerve  in  its  course ;  exposure  to  cold ;  or 
rheumatism.    When  the  fourth  nerve  is  paralyzed,  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  cannot  act.    This  is  shown  by  upward  strabismus  ;  displacement 
•of  the  false  image  downwards ;  and  when  the  eye-ball  is  depressed,  the 
pupil  is  seen  to  move  in  a  curved  line  directed  downwards  and  towards 
the  opposite  side,  the  false  image  being  tilted  towards  this  side,  when 
the  pupil  is  below  the  horizontal  line.    Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  is 
difficult  to  recognize,  but  it  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
associated  with  headache  and  giddiness.    Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  is 
evidenced  by  persistent  internal  strabismus ;  and  displacement  of  the 
false  image  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  paralysis.  Permanent 
paralysis  of  muscles  is  followed  by  contraction  of  the  opposing  uon- 
paralyzed  muscle  or  muscles,  exaggerating  the  deviation.    These  forms 
of  paralysis  are  generally  associated  with  some  pressure  in  the  course  of 
the  several  nerves,  especially  by  a  tumour  or  meningeal  exudation.  Some- 
times all  the  nerves  of  the  eye  are  simultaneously  affected.  Ocular 
pai'alysis  is  often  observed  in  locomotor  ataxy,  syphilitic  disease,  and 
after  diphtheria.     There  are  also  certain  peculiar  cases  described  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  under  the  terms  ophthalmoplegia  interna  and  externa,  in  the 
former  there  being  progressive  and  more  or  less  symmetrical  paralysis 
of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  eyes;  in  the  latter,  progressive  and  more 
or  less  symmetrical  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eye-balls 
and  raise  the  eyelids.    Besides  this  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the 
parallel  movements  of   both   eyes,  either   ujiwards,    downwards,  or 
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to  the  right  or  left,  due  to  lesion  of  the  centre  governing  these  move- 
ments. 

c.  Paralysis  of  the  tongue. — As  a  rule  unilateral  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  dependent  upon  implication  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  is  a  part  of 
hemiplegia.  The  signs  are  a  widening  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected 
side  ;  difficulty  in  its  movements  and  protrusion ;  deviation  of  the  organ 
to  the  sound  side  when  in  the  mouth,  tn  the  paralyzed  side  when  pro- 
truded; and  impaired  articulation.  The  entire  tongue  may  be  paralyzed, 
so  that  it  cannot  he  put  out  or  even  moved,  rendering  articulation  im- 
possible, and  deglutition  very  difficult.  Such  bilateral  paralysis  is  a 
symptom  of  glosso-labial  paralysis. 

d.  Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  is  mainly  indicated  by  great  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  swallowing;  and  more  or  less  thickness  of  speech,  which 
assumes  a  guttural  quality,  or  may  be  quite  unintelligible.  It  usually 
results  either  from  some  centric  disease,  affecting  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  pharynx,  as  in  glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis;  or  as  a 
sequela  of  diphtheria.  Other  parts  are  also  generally  implicated,  either 
simultaneously  or  in  succession. 

e.  Paralysis  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  evidenced  by  impaired 
power  of  mastication  on  the  affected  side,  and  certain  derangements  of  the 
muscular  movements  concerned  in  this  act.  When  the  jaws  are  firmly 
closed,  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  on  the  paralyzed  side  remain 
flaccid,  and  do  not  harden.  On  moving  the  lower  jaw  forwards  or  back- 
wards it  assumes  an  oblique  position,  in  the  former  case  the  inclination 
being  towards  the  paralyzed  side,  especially  noticeable  when  the  patient 
opens  his  mouth  widely ;  in  the  latter  case  towards  the  unaffected  side. 
Usually  motor  paralysis  of  this  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  accompanied 
with  impairment  of  sensation  in  the  face  ;  and  the  other  branches  are  in 
most  cases  involved.  The  condition  generally  depends  upon  some  local 
disease. 

Treatment. — The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  treating  motor  paralysis  of 
any  part  are  to  restore  the  muscles  to  their  normal  activity  as  speedily 
as  possible,  if  this  is  practicable  ;  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the 
atrophic  and  other  changes  to  which  the  structures  are  liable.  Of 
course  the  measures  to  be  adopted  must  first  of  all  have  reference  to 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis,  and  by  getting  rid  of  this,  restoration  is  often 
rapidly  and  completely  effected.  As  illustrations  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  due  to  syphilitic 
disease  or  lead-poisoning.  In  many  forms  of  paralysis  time  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  treatment,  and  much  harm  may  be  clone  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances by  interfering  too  actively  or  too  soon.  It  is  requisite  to  see  that  a 
paralyzed  part  is  properly  covered  Avith  warm  clothing  ;  that  it  is  kept 
clean  ;  and  that  it  is  not  unduly  pressed  upon.  The  chief  local  measui-es 
employed  to  restore  power  to  the  muscles  are  systematic  passive  motion 
of  joints,  which  may  be  combined  with  efforts  at  voluntary  active  move- 
ments ;  various  baths  and  douches,  either  hot  or  cold  ;  friction,  cither  with 
the  hand  alone,  with  flesh-brushes  or  gloves,  or  with  some  stimulant 
liniment;  shampooing  or  massage;  and  electricity,  which  may  also  be 
beneficially  combined  with  voluntary  attempts  to  move  the  affected 
muscles. 

The  employment  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  demands 
special  notice,  and  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  summary 
d  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  this  subject.  Much  discrimination  and 
caution  are  needed  in  resorting  to  this  therapeutic  agent,  as  it  is  very 
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powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  beneficial  results  which, 
e  ectricity  is  capable  of  effecting  in  paralysis  are  as  follows  Restor- 
ation of  the  functions  of  a  muscle  or  nerve  when  its  activity  is  impaled 
and  thus  possibly  restoration  of  voluntary  movement.  2.  Preven  on  t 
wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease  3.  Increase  in  the  vascularity  of  a  part,  thus  removing  cold! 
Mas,  blueness  and  other  signs  of  feeble  circulation.  4.  Improvement  in 
he  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  other  structures? sKd '  Sey 
be  atrophied  or  ill-nourished.  5.  Prevention,  retardation,  or  removal  of 
spasmodic  contractions  and  rigidity.  6.  Probably  the  long-continued 
use  of  electricity  may  xmprove  the  nutrition  of  the  part  of  the  nerve- 

oCrio^te°mTil  I"  fVe .°rnf V6S  Which  SUPP^ the  atfected  muscles 
oi  igmate.    The  kmc!  of  electricity  required  varies  in  different  cases,  but 

it  maybe  stated  generally  that  for  promoting  the  action  of  muscles 
faradization  and  the  interrupted  galvanic  current  are  most  useful,  though 
rranklimc  electricity  is  occasionally  more  beneficial  than  either,  and  "in 
some  forms  of  muscular  wasting  will  evoke  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
when  all  other  methods  fail ;  that  for  improving  the  circulation  and 
nutrition  the  continuous  galvanic  current,  or  faradization  by  means  of  a 
metallic  brush,  answers  best;  whilst  to  oppose  the  excessive  action 
associated  with  spasmodic  movements  and  rigidity  (and  this  applies  to 
these  conditions  under  all  circumstances),  a  weak  constant  galvanic 
current  or  very  rapidly-interrupted  faradization  may  be  applied  to  the 
aftected  muscles  ;  or  in  certain  conditions  of  rigidity  the  use  of  faradi- 
zation or  interrupted  galvanism  to  the  antagonistic  muscles  is  most 
efficacious. 

Some  general  hints  as  to  the  employment  of  electricity  in  treating 
paralysis  will  now  be  given.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  frighten  the 
patient  at  the  outset.    The  current  used  must  not  be  so  strong  as  to 
cause  pain;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  weak  as  to  be  useless;  and  the 
application  should  be  brief,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  patient  or  the  muscles. 
It  may  be  repeated  twice  a  day,  daily,  or  every  other  day,  according  to 
circumstances.    In  employing  galvanism,    one   handle,  containing  a 
sponge  of  sufficient  size  and  well-wetted,  must  be  kept  fixed  on  one 
spot,  such  as  over  the  shoulder  or  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  the  case 
of  the  upper  extremity,  and  the  other  drawn  slowly  along  the  muscles 
m  succession.    With  faradization  the  two  poles  must  be  kept  neai 
together,  and  it  is  almost  always  best  to  hold  both  in  one  hand  ami 
draw  them  along  each  muscle;  or  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  one 
rheophore  over  a  neutral  part  of  the  body  (such  as  the  back)  and  apply 
the  other  (which  should  be  pointed  and  of  small  surface)  over  the  so"- 
called  "  motor  point  "  of  the  muscle,  i.e.,  the  spot  whereithe  motor  nerve 
supplying  the  muscle  is  most  accessible.    A  map  of  the  "motor  points  " 
may  be  found  in  any  modern  treatise  on  Electro-Therapeutics.    1  n  treat- 
ing paralysis  of  a  special  nerve,  one  handle  must  be  placed  over  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  the  other  moved  about  over  the  muscles  or  not. 
according  as  galvanism  or  faradization  is  employed. 

A  few  observations  will  now  be  offered  on  the  uses  of  electricity  in 
the  chief  varieties  of  paralysis. 

(1.)  Cerebral. — In  cases  of  sudden  cerebral  paralysis  electricity  must 
"ii  no  account  be  used  for  sonic  time,  even  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  or 
prognosis,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  its  employment  for  a 
long  period.  Even  if  the  paralysis  lias  been  gradual  in  its  onset. 
Caution  is  needful  should  there  be  head-symptoms,  such  as  headache,  a 
sense  of  weight,  or  giddiness.    Much  improvement  may  be  effected  in 
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other  cases  in  the  various  directions  already  indicated  ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  paralysis  itself  is  concerned,  the  value  of  electricity  will  depend  on 
•  the  degree  of  contractility  shown  by  the  muscles  on  its  first  application. 
If  this  is  normal  or  nearly  so,  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  can 
be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  increased  by  its  application.  If  it  is  much 
diminished  from  want  of  use,  much  good  may  be  done  by  reviving  the 
contractility  of  the  muscles,  but  once  this  has  become  normal,  no  further 
improvement  as  regards  voluntary  motion  can  be  effected  ;  and  it  is 
generally  found  that  in  cerebral  cases  a  very  few  applications  effect  all 
the  improvement  possible. 

(2.)  Spinal. — If  the  muscles  act  readily  under  electricity  in  cases  of 
complete  spinal  paralysis,  the  power  of  voluntary  movement  in  the 
limbs  cannot  be  increased  by  its  use,  but  sometimes  the  functions  of 
the  bladder,  rectum,  or  sexual  organs  may  be  much  improved  by  its 
local  application  to  the  anus  or  perinaeum.  If  the  paralysis  is  partial 
and  contractility  is  impaired,  much  good  may  be  effected  up  to  the 
point  of  restoring  the  contractility;  electricity  must  not,  however  be 
employed  m  acute  cases  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  value'  in 
those  which  have  set  in  slowly.  If  there  is  atrophy  of  the  limbs  gal- 
vanism is  most  efficacious  ;  if  none,  faradization.  Should  there  b'e'the 
complete  "spinal  paralysis"  of  Marshall  Hall,  electricity  cannot  im- 
prove the  power  of  movement,  and  if  no  sign  of  contractility  is  observed 
after  a  few  applications,  it  is  useless  to  proceed  with  it;  if  the  con- 
tractility is  merely  impaired,  much  improvement  mav  often  be  brought 
about.  In  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  clue  to  spinal" disease,  the  use  of 
the  slowly-interrupted  galvanic  current  frequently  proves  very  service- 
able for  a  time  when  other  forms  of  electricity  fail,  but  as  the  muscle- 
improve  in  their  action  faradization  becomes  most  efficacious. 

(30  Local— Should  a  nerve  be  completely  destroyed  in  its  course 
and  electric  contractility  be  quite  extinguished,  no  improvement  can  be 
effected  by  electricity.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  morbid  changes  in 
the  nerve  disappear,  but  more  or  less  paralysis  persists  from  want  of 
use.  Here  electricity  is  of  great  service,  and  it  will  be  well  in  such 
cases  to  continue  its  application  for  some  time,  provided  any  contraction 
can  be  excited  In  certain  cases  of  local  paralysis  from  lead,  cold,  and 
other  causes;,  the  use  of  a  slow  galvanic  current  has  most  effect  upon  the 
mnscJes.  Lndersnch  circumstances,  therefore,  this  current  should  be 
used  at  first,  and  a  gradual  change  made  to  faradization  as  improvement 
is  perceived.  1 

A  few  special  remarks  are  needed  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
Jacial  paralysis  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  local  application  of  heat 
ami  moisture  constantly,  leeching,  and  steaming  are  the  measures  which 
*te  most  useful  at  first ;  followed  by  blistering/friction  with  stimulating 
bn.mr,r,ts,  and  the  employment  of  the  slow  galvanic  current.  Iodide 
of  potassium,  quinine,  or  strychnine  act  beneficially  in  some  cases,  when 

HI.  SUPERFICIAL  AND  DEEP  REFLEXES. 

2«  **™**}  superficial  re/lexes  correspond  to  certain  definite  portions 
of  the  sp.nal  cord,  the  stimulus  being  conducted  by  the  affere, or 

by  the  afferent,  or  anterior  root,  thus  giving  rise  to  muscular  contractions 
As  reflex  actions  can  be  produced  which  have  their  respective  centres  in 
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almost  every  part  of  the  cord,  their  absence,  presence,  or  exaggeration 
gives  important  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  particular  portions 
of  this  nerve-centre,  and  of  the  corresponding  nerves. 

The  tendon-relieves  have  been  studied  by  a  large  number  of  observers. 
Erb,  who  originally  investigated  them,  regarded  them  as  ordinary  reflex 
phenomena.  Westphal  attributed  them  to  the  immediate  contraction  of 
the  suddenly-stretched  muscles.  They  can  only  be  evoked  in  muscles 
which  are  in  a  state  of  passive  tension';  and  Gowers  suggests  "that the 
tension  excites,  by  a  reflex  influence,  a  state  of  extreme  irritability  of 
local  stimulation."  Hence  he  terms  them  "  myotatic  phenomena." 
They  are  now  generally  held  to  be  direct  muscular  contractions, 
requiring  the  existence  of  a  muscular  tone,  dependent  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  reflex  arc. 

With  regard  to  the  pathological  relations  of  the  tendon-reflexes,  it 
will  only  be  practicable  to  allude  here  to  the  patellar-reflex  and  ankle- 
clonus.  The  patellar-reflex  is  almost  invariably  present  in  health,  and  it 
is  stated  that  it  is  only  absent  in  about  one  per  cent,  of  individuals 
examined.  Its  persistence  "  almost  always  signifies  that  the  nervous  arc 
is  not  seriously  interrupted  in  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  which  gives 
origin  to  the  lumbar  plexus  "  (Buzzard).  It  may  be  lost  either  from  a 
"fault"  in  the  muscle  itself  (as  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis); 
a  lesion  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve ;  atrophy  of  the  large 
ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  horn,  as  in  infantile  paralysis  or  adult 
spinal  paralysis  ;  or  a  lesion  in  the  sensory  tract,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy, 
which  is  the  most  important  disease  in  which  the  knee-reflex  is 
lost,  and  this  may  be  observed  before  its  more  striking  symptoms 
have  become  developed.  There  are  exceptional  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy  associated  with  lateral  sclerosis,  termed  "  ataxic  paraplegia  "  by 
Gowers,  in  which  it  persists,  and  is  generally  exaggerated.  The 
patellar-reflex  is  also  absent  whenever  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  greatly  disorganized,  as  by  acute  myelitis  or  softening.  Eulen- 
berg  has  shown  that  tendon-reflexes  are  diminished  by  several  anodynes 
and  sedatives,  sometimes  after  a  preceding  augmentation. 

Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  increase  of  deep  reflexes,  or  their 
development  in  disease.     Ankle-clonus  cannot  be  produced  in  health, 
and  its  occurrence  is  always  a  morbid  sign.  Gowers  considers  the  front-tap 
contraction  a  very  delicate  test  of  morbid  irritability,  and  states  that  it 
can  often  be  obtained  when  the  ankle-clonus  cannot.  The  patellar-  or  knee- 
reflex  is  also  exaggerated  in  some  forms  of  disease,  a  blow  that  in  health 
would  cause  only  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  foot  producing  a  jerk 
upwards  of  several  inches  ;  or  a  much  lighter  blow  than  will  cause  any 
effect  in  health  may  even  produce  a  very  decided  kick.    This  may  be 
associated  with  the  development  of  ankle-clonus,  and  the  exaggeration 
of  these  reflexes  in  anything  like  a  marked  form  "signifies  that  from 
some  cause  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  higher  centres  is  no  longer 
being  normal]}'  excited  "  (Buzzard).    This  writer  considers  it  probable 
that  the  restraining  influence  which  is  continually  and  unconsciously 
exerted  over  certain  spinal  reflexes  in  a  state  of  health  is  conveyed  to 
the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns  by  the  anterolateral  columns 
of  the  cord.    It  is  when  these  columns  are  most  extensively  invaded 
by  sclerosis  that  the  most  marked  ankle-clonus  is  obtained,  and  this 
sign  is  considered  valuable  evidence  of  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  column. 
It  may  also  follow  hemiplegia   from  cerebral   disease;  and   may  be 
observed  to  a  moderate  degree  in  hysterical  paraplegia,  as  well  as  in 
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spastic  paraplegia.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  diagnostic  value  of  exaggerated  knee-jerk,  and  the  development  of 
ankle-clonus,  and  Bastian  states  that  the  latter  may  exist  to  a  well- 
marked  extent  when  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord  are  pressed 
upon  at  a  certain  level,  even  though  no  lateral  sclerosis  has  been 
developed.  The  production  of  deep  reflexes  in  the  upper  limb  needs 
no  special  comment.  Eulenberg  has  found  that  subcutaneous  injection 
of  strychnine  increases  tendon-reflexes,  and  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  used  to  render  the  completely  absent  tendon-reflex  tem- 
porarily perceptible  and  graphically  demonstrable.  The  tendon-reflexes 
are  usually  increased,  and  ankle-clonus  can  be  obtained  for  a  few 
minutes,  after  an  epileptic  fit.  Persistent  exaggeration  of  the  deep 
reflexes  is  generally  accompanied  or  followed  by  "  contracture." 


CHAPTER  LXXV1II. 
DISORDERS  OF  SENSATION. 

All  forms  of  sensation  may  be  either  more  or  less  impaired  or  lost  • 
exalted;  or  perverted.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  only  intended  to 
consider  the  more  important  deviations  noticed  in  connection  with 
ordinary  sensation. 

I.    SEXSORY    PARALYSIS— HYP^STHESLA- 
AN^ESTHESIA. 

Sensation  may  be  more  or  less  impaired— kinesthesia  ;  or  completely 
lost -anesthesia.    Generally  the  abnormal  feeling  involves  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  tissues  of  the  part  affected,  but  may  be  confined  either 
to  the  skin  or  to  the  muscles.    Anaesthesia  may  be  gradually  established, 
sensation  becoming  more  and  more  impaired  ;  or  it  may  occur  suddenly' 
u  nen  this  condition  exists,  the  patient  is  wholly  insensible  as  regards 
tactile  sensations,  and  may  be  pinched,  pricked,  cut,  or  injured  in  any 
other  way  without  being  aware  of  it.     The  term  analgesia  is  used  to 
i  tenote  the  loss  of  painful  impressions  made  on  the  skin.    In  hypiesthesia 
the  sense  of  touch  is  more  or  less  indistinct,  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  a 
Thick  layer  of  some  soft  and  yielding  material,  such  as  cotton-wool  or 
flannel,  intervened  between  the  skin  and  anything  brought  into  contact 
with  it.    This  is  especially  noticed  in  connection  with  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  when  the  patient  grasps  any  object  or  stands 
in  this  condition  also,  as  well  as  during  the  development  of  anaesthesia' 
various  unusual  sensations  or pcvrcBstheeioe  are  often  experienced,  such  as 
nanibne$$,  formication,  tingling,  or  pins  and  needles.     In  some  cases  even 
Of  complete  amesthesia  to  objective  impressions,  neuralgic  pains  of  a 
subject! re  Character  are  complained  of  in  the  affected  part.    It  is  a 
<:unous  fact  that  in  exceptional  cases,  although  tactile  sensation  is  lost  • 
power  >s  retained  of  distinguishing  differences  in  temperature,  or 
'"  "-lin-  painful  impressions.    Occasionally,  in  connection  with  marked 
PypasMiesia,  the  impression  of  anything  brought  into  contact  with  the 
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affected  surface  seems  to  be  delayed  in  its  passage  to  the  nerve-centre, 
so  that  it  may  be  some  seconds  before  the  patient  is  conscious  of  it' 
There  is  often  in  this  condition  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
different  sensations  from  each  other.  With  regard  to  muscular  sensi- 
bility, when  this  is  lost  there  is  almost  always  loss  of  sensibility  of  the, 
skin,  but  in  exceptional  instances  this  is  unimpaired.  In  cases  of 
cutaneous  anaesthesia  reflex  irritability  may  be  destroyed,  normal,  or 
increased,  according  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sensibility.' 

The  distribution  of  sensory  paralysis  presents  the  same  variations  as 
in  the  case  of  motor  paralysis.  Thus  it  may  be: — 1.  General. 
2.  Unilateral — Hemianesthesia.  3.  Bilateral,  but  affecting  only 
the  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body — Sensory  paraplegia. 
4.  Disseminated.  5.  Local.  The  aetiology  of  the  two  kinds  of 
paralysis  is  also  very  similar,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  allude- 
briefly  to  the  more  frequent  varieties  of  sensory  paralysis,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  that  all  forms  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with 
functional  diseases,  especially  hysteria. 

1.  Hemianesthesia,  when  present,  is  usually  the  result  of  some- 
cerebral  lesion,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of"  hemiplegia  from  this 
cause  sensation  is  intact ;  or  it  may  be  impaired  at  first,  but  is  speedily 
restored.  It  usually  affects  the  whole  half  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
cerebral  lesion,  including  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  as  well  as  the  skin.  The  lesion  which  causes  it  generally 
implicates  the  optic  thalamus  or  the  posterior  part  of  the '  internal 
capsule.  In  rare  instances  hemianesthesia  results  from  disease  of  one- 
lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  loss  of  sensation  being  on  the  side 
opposite  the  lesion.  Complete  hemianesthesia  is  frequently  met  with  in 
hysterical  cases. 

2.  Bilateral  anesthesia,  involving  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the- 
body,  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  paraplegia,  and  is  due  to  i 
disease  of,  or  injury  to,  the  spinal  cord.     Sensation  is,  however,  more-; 
or  less  retained  in  many  cases  where  the  power  of  motion  is  completely 
lost. 

3.  Local  anaesthesia  is  generally  due  to  disease  of  some  special  nerve, 
or  of  its  nucleus  of  origin,  its  seat  varying  accordingly.  When  a  parti- 
cular nerve  is  paralyzed,  if  it  is  a  compound  one  sensation  and  motion 
will  be  equally  impaired.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  paralysis  of  a 
purely  sensory  nerve  is  that  of  the  superior  maxillary,  or  of  its  continua- 
tion, the  infra-orbital ;  sensation  is  then  lost  in  the  parts  to  which  this 
nerve  is  distributed,  and  when  the  patient  attempts  to  drink  out  of  a.j 
glass  or  cup,  a  very  curious  feeling  is  experienced,  as  if  the  vessel 
were  broken  opposite  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip.  Nutrition  and 
secretion  are  frequently  seriously  interfered  with  when  sensory  nerves 
are  paralj'zed. 

Treatment. — The  general  remarks  made  as  to  the  treatment  of 
paralysis  of  motion  apply  equally  to  that  of  sensation.  Local  warmth, 
friction,  and  electricity  ai'e  often  useful.  The  latter  must  not  be 
resorted  to  for  some  time  in  cases  of  anaesthesia  or  hypassthesia  from 
cerebral  causes,  and  even  then  only  very  cautiously  ;  it  does  not  lead  to 
much  improvement  in  most  of  these  cases.  Faradization  with  a  brush 
acts  best.  Electricity  is  often  very  beneficial  in  various  forms  of  sensory 
paralysis  met  with  in  hysteria,  either  faradization  orfranklinic  electricity 
being  employed,  the  latter  by  directing  sparks  on  to  the  affected  part  ; 
charging  this  part,  and  then  drawing  sparks  from  it;  or  applying  a 
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small  oharge  from  a  Leyden-phial.  If  sensibility  is  lost  locally  from 
destruction  of  a  nerve,  no  benefit  can  be  anticipated  from  electricity. 
When  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  are  combined,  electrical  treatment 
directed  to  the  former  may  improve  the  latter  at  the  same  time.  Parti- 
cular care  is  necessary  in  cases  of  sensoi'y  paralysis  as  regards  cleanliness, 
and  avoidance  of  local  pressure. 

II.  HYPERESTHESIA— DYSESTHESIA. 

Hypercesthesia  signifies  increased  or  exalted  sensibility,  dyscesthesia 
increased  sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  but  they  are  almost  always 
associated.  These  deviations  from  the  normal  state  are  usually  local, 
bat  occasionally  unilateral  or  disseminated.  They  are  of  course  fre- 
quently met  with  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  other  affections,  but  as 
regards  nervous  diseases,  they  are  generally  associated  either  with 
hysteria  or  general  nervousness,  or  with  acute  inflammation  involving 
the  nerve-centres  or  special  nerves.  When  one  leg  is  paralyzed  from 
spinal  disease,  its  sensibility  frequently  becomes  painfully  acute. 

III.  REFERRED  PAINS— TENDER  SPOTS. 

Recently  Head  and  Mackenzie,  especially  the  former,  have  developed 
the  views  of  Ross — that  points  of  cutaneous  tenderness  are  indications 
of  the  seat  of  visceral  disease.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  ana- 
tomical association  of  different  sensory  fibres  in  a  given  root.  The  spinal 
segment  with  which  the  root  is  connected  receives,  therefore,  a  most 
distinct  impression  by  fibres  from  a  definite  cutaneous  area,  and  indis- 
tinct ones  by  fibres  from  the  viscera.  Should,  however,  the  viscera  be 
diseased,  the  referred  pain  and  the  tenderness  are  in  the  corresponding 
cutaneous  area.  Head  has  mapped  out  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  body  in  relation  to  the  several  viscera. 

IV.  NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  or  nervous  pain  is  a  comprehensive  term  applied  to  certain 
painful  affections  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  pain  appear- 
ing to  follow  the  distribution  of  particular  nerves,  and  having  special 
characters.  It  will  be  convenient  flrst  to  consider  the  general  aetiology, 
pathology,  and  clinical  features  of  the  complaint;  and  then  to  allude 
briefly  to  its  principal  varieties. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  neuralgia 
i>  distinctly  dependent  upon  some  general  or  constitutional  condition. 
The  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  such  a  condition  are : — 1.  Exposure 
to  malaria.  2.  The  presence  of  certain  metallic  poisons  in  the  system, 
as  lead,  mercury,  or  copper.  3.  Whatever  tends  to  induce  anosmia,  or 
general  mal-nutrition  and  debility.  4.  Various  causes  Avhich  lead  to 
depression  and  loss  of  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  prolonged 
worry  and  anxiety;  undue  mental  effort;  strong  emotion;  general  con- 
cession of  the  nervous  system,  as  from  a  railway  collision;  hysteria; 
excessive  fatigue;  exposure  to  heat;  ennui  and  luxurious  habits;  or 
excessive  venery.  5.  Degenerative  changes  associated  with  the  decay 
of  life.  0.  Rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 
In  the  case  last-mentioned,  however,  neuralgia  is  probably  mostly  the 
result  of  inflammatory  and  other  changes  in  the  nerve  itself;  or  of 
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depoS      §U™n'dinS  fixing  of  fibrous  membranes,  or  by  morbid 

An  important  group  of  causes  of  neuralgia  are  local  in  their 
including:-!.  to  a  nerve  in  some  part  oiteZw  ^tlZ 

contusion;  wound  by  a  needle;  partial  section;  the  Z 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  glass,  when  the  pain  may  beC  soma 
distant  part,  When  a  nerve  is  completely  cut  across,  erther  itseHr 
some  other  nerve  related  to  it  now  and  then  becomes  .  ub  eonent I  t  ■ 
seat  of  neuralgia  2.  Pressure  upon  a  nerve,  for  example Ty  fore s3 
bodies  snch  as  a  bullet;  cicatricial  thickening  or  old  adhes  onT-  neuS 
mate ;  tumours,  aneurisms,  or  enlarged  glands*  callus  uniting  a  fractured 
bone;  congested  veins;  or  as  the  result  of  prolonged  sitting"  ,t 
boots,  or  hanging  the  arm  over  a  chair.  3.  Irritation  of  a  nfrvefl 
necrosed  bone  especially  when  it  passes  through  a  foramen  or  canal 
m  this,  condition;  by  carious  teeth;  by  surrounding  inanimation  ol 
ulceration  ;  or  by  direct  exposure  to  a  cold  draught.  Even  when  neu 
ralgia  is  local  m  its  origin,  its  occurrence  is  greatly  influenced  bV  the 
general  state  of  the  system,  and  Anstie  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  "it  is 

SZrfffif W  case+thf+1t^  existiD8'  C0Ilditi0n  °f  the  V^ent\t  the 
time  of  the  first  onset  of  the  disease  is  one  of  debility,  either  general  or 

special.  Among  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgic  affections 
may  be  mentioned  the  female  sex ;  certain  periods  of  life,  especially 
that  of  sexual  development,  and  about  or  beyond  middle  age-  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  nervous  affections  ;  and  a  neurotic  temperament  An 
acute  attack  is  predisposed  to  or  intensified  by  fatigue  or  any  other 
depressing  influence.  It  may  come  on  quite  spontaneously  ;  or  be  brought 
about  by  mental  disturbances,  pressure,  cold,  heat,  over-exercise,  and 
numerous  other  causes. 

Pathologically  neuralgia  may  be  connected  with  some  evident  morbid 
change  in  the  affected  nerve  or  in  the  nerve-centre,  but  as  a  rule  no 
such  obvious  change  can  be  detected.  Probably  in  most  cases  the 
nerve  is  more  or  less  congested  or  inflamed.  Marked  atrophy  with 
degeneration  of  a  nerve  has  been  found  in  connection  with  neuralgia 
irom  pressure,  occasionally  so  advanced  as  to  render  sensation  almost 
extinct.  Anstie  remarked  :  "I  think  it  most  probable  that  in  all  cases 
ol  neuralgia  there  is  either  atrophy,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  in  the  posterior 
or  sensory  root  of  the  painful  nerve,  or  in  the  central  grey  matter  with 
winch  it  comes  in  closest  connection." 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  essential  symptom  of  neuralgia.  The  im- 
portant characters  of  this  pain  are  as  follows  :—  1.  It  is  almost  invariably 
unilateral.  2.  In  recent  cases  it  is  distinctly  intermittent,  coming  oil 
in  more  or  less  sudden  paroxysms,  usually  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
occasionally  at  regular  periods,  especially  in  malarial  eases  ;  later  on  il 
is  only  more  or  less  remittent.  3.  The  pain  during  the  paroxysms  is 
generally  severe,  in  some  cases  most  excruciating,  being  described  by 
such  terms  as  stabbing,  piercing,  boring,  burning,  or  screwing,  at  the 
same  time  shooting  out  from  a  point  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
nerve  affected,  but  rarely  along  all  of  them  ;  the  darts,  twinges,  or  "  ties  " 
in  some  instances  come  on  with  (he  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock, 
giving  rise  to  intolerable  agony.  The  pain  may  extend  to  contiguous 
or  even  to  distant  nerves.  Frequently  strong  pressure  over  the  chief 
I  'ml  affords  relief;  in  oilier  eases  gentle  friction  has  the  same  effi 
in  others,  however,  (here  is  exquisite  tenderness.  The-  paroxysmal 
pam   often  ends  as  abruptly  as  it  ccmmcnced,  with  a  sense  of  ex- 
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treme  relief  and  comfort.  The  pain  in  the  intervals  is  much  less 
severe,  and  of  dull  or  aching"  character.  In  the  superficial  neuralgias  cir- 
cumscribed points  of  tenderness  are  noticed — jjoints  douloureux,  corre- 
sponding to  the  exit  of  branches  of  the  nerve  through  bony  foramina, 
or  through  openings  in  fibrous  membranes,  though  they  appear  to  the 
patient  to  be  diffused  beyond  these  spots,  in  some  cases  giving  the  sen- 
sation of  tolerably  extensive  contusions.  It  is  not  practicable  in  a 
treatise  like  this  to  indicate  the  seat  of  all  the  tender  spots  noticed  in 
the  different  local  neuralgias,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve  affected,  and  of  the  points  at  which  its  branches  become 
superficial,  will  enable  their  situations  to  be  recognized. 

There  are  certain  general  facts  relating  to  neuralgia  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  allude.  When  the  complaint  is  local  in  its  origin,  the  pain 
usually  sets  in  more  gradually;  is  more  constant;  and  is  less  capable 
of  relief.  In  advanced  age  neuralgia  is  commonly  very  severe  and 
intractable,  the  points  of  tenderness  being  often  intensely  painful. 
Gouty  neuralgia  is  also  sometimes  extremely  severe.  Once  an  attack 
has  happened,  there  is  always  a  liability  to  its  recurrence,  and  the 
paroxysms  may  be  repeated  at  regular  periods.  An  individual  may 
have  had  neuralgia  when  young,  and  then  be  qaite  free  from  it  for 
many  years,  but  be  again  subject  to  the  complaint  at  a  later  period  of 
life.  Different  nerves  may  be  implicated  in  different  attacks,  or  even 
during  the  same  attack. 

Some  interesting  complications  are  also  associated  Avith  neuralgia, 
affecting  either  sensation  or  motion;  the  state  of  the  vessels;  or  nutri- 
tion and  secretion.  The  chief  of  these  which  have  been  noticed  include 
local  hyperesthesia,  hypassthesia,  or  parsesthesias,  such  as  numbness, 
tingling,  or  formication  ;  disturbances  of  the  special  senses,  especially 
that  of  sight ;  spasmodic  twitchings,  tonic  spasms,  convulsive  movements, 
or  even  local  paralysis  ;  pallor,  followed  by  redness  of  the  skin,  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries,  increase  in  temperature,  and  swelling  of  the  affected 
part,  with  subcutaneous  oedema;  hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  tissues 
in  prolonged  cases,  or  increase  of  adipose  tissue;  increased  firmness, 
falling-off,  or  whitening  of  the  hair;  the  breaking  out  of  skin-eruptions, 
such  as  herpes  zoster  or  acne  ;  increased  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva, 
conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  eye  ;  periostitis  ; 
swelling  or  unilateral  furring  of  the  tongue  ;  erysipelatoid  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tissues  to  which  the  affected  nerve  is  distributed  ;  impaired 
gastric  secretion  ;  increased  flow  of  saliva  or  tears  ;  and  local  increase 
of  perspiration. 

Varieties. — Neuralgias  are  primarily  divided  into  : — I.  Visceral, 
including: — 1.  Cardiac.  2.  Hepatalgia.  3.  Gastric  or gastralgia.  4.  Intes- 
tinal or  enteralgia.  5.  Peri-uterine  and  Ovarian.  6.  Testicular.  7.  Renal. 
II.  SuFEBHCIAL,  namely  — 1.  Tic- douloureux.  2.  Cervico-occipitaJ . 
'■'>.  Gervico-brachiul.  4.  Intercostal.  5.  Mastodynia  or  Irritable  breast. 
6.  Invmbo- abdominal.  7.  Sciatica.  8.  Crural.  The  visceral  group  will 
not  be  further  alluded  to,  the  most  important  of  these  affections  having 
been  already  considered  under  their  respective  organs.  The  names 
applied  to  the  several  forms  of  superficial  neuralgia  will  indicate  their 
respective  localities,  but  a  few  need  special  comment. 

1.     TlC-DOtfLOOKBtrX— TlitOKMINAI,    NKL'KAI.OIA — PKOSOI'AMjlA. — This  is 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve 
being  involved.  The  seat  of  pain  may  be  in  any  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  nerve.    Rarely  are  all  the  divisions  implicated,  and  it  is  the 
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Numeroas  points  of  tenderness  are  described,  bu I  tl.e  n.os  pSt 
are  the  suborbital  parietal,  the  latter  being  situated  iustabovftS 
parietal  eminence,  and  corresponding  to  the  inosculation  * of  ZJt, 
branches  of  the  fifth  with  occipitaf  branches  W Xe  JyiTl 
variety  of  this  neuralgia  is  named  clavus  hystericus,  in  which there  in 
extreme  pam,  m  character  as  if  a  nail  were  being  driven  into  one  or 
WhS'  USUa1^  ™Prliu*  *°  the  -P--orbital  or  JXSS  poin 
When  the  superior  maxillary  division  is  affected  there  is  tenderness 
at  the  point  of  its  emergence  from  the  infra-orbital  canal  ■  and  when  the 
third  division  is  involved  the  pain  often  extends  over  a  la Ze  area 
occupying  the  parietal  eminence  and  the  temple,  the  ear,  lower  Taw 

SSttSyE!"  pointe  beiug 

2.  Intercostal  Neuralgia.  -In  this  variety  the  pain  is  felt  along  the 
course  of  one  or  more  intercostal  nerves.  Those  on  the  left  side  espe- 
cially from  the  6th  to  the  9fch,  are  most  frequently  affected  There  is 
a  constant  pain,  mostly  corresponding  to  the  point  of  exit  of  a  lateral 
cutaneous  nerve,  and  increased  by  a  deep  inspiration  or  cough,  or  some- 
times by  moving  the  arm.  Shooting  pains  are  also  experienced  at 
intervals  extending  from  the  spine  along  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  from 
the  lateral  point  backwards  and  forwards.  Three  very  distinct  "  points 
douloureux  can  generally  be  detected,  namely  :-a.  Vertebral,  close  to  the 
spine,  b.  Lateral,  opposite  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch,  c  Sternal  or 
epigastric  where  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  perforates.  This  variety 
of  neuralgia  is  very  common  in  aneemic  and  chlorotic  females  It  also 
frequently  precedes  herpes  zoster,  and  a  very  severe  and  obstinate  form 
is  liable  to  follow  this  affection  in  old  people.  For  the  diagnosis  of  the 
pain  of  intercostal  neuralgia  from  that  of  pleurodynia  or  pleurisy,  the 
condition  of  the  patient ;  the  want  of  connection  of  the  pain  with  any 
excessive  or  prolonged  exercise  of  the  local  muscles,  of  any  marked 
exacerbation  from  their  use,  or  of  relief  from  rest ;  its  characters,  with 
tiie  definite  points  of  tenderness;  and  the  results  of  physical  examina- 
tion, are  generally  quite  satisfactory.  The  appearance  of  an  eruption 
of  herpes  is  pathognomonic. 

3.  Sciatica  or  Hip-gout  are  the  names  applied  to  neuralgia  in  the 
course  of  the  branches  of  the  sciatic  and  other  nerves  about  the  hip. 
Generally  the  pain  is  mainly  seated  in  the  buttock  and  posterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  thigh,  but  it  may  affect  various  parts  of  the  lower  extremity, 
evendown  to  the  leg  or  foot.  There  is  generally  a  persistent  and  deep 
pam  near  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  is  increased  paroxysmally, 
shooting  upwards  or  downwards,  either  without  any  cause,  or  as  the  eon- 
sequence  of  pressure,  movement,  especially  a  sudden  jerk,  or  even  the 
act  of  coughing;  andalsogreal  tenderness  fco  pressure'over  the  popliteal 
space.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  walk  very  carefully,  or  may  be 
unable  to  move  at  all.  Local  anomalies  of  sensation  ;  spasmodic  move- 
ments or  cramps  ;  and  partial  paralysis  arc  very  common  in  sciatica. 
Many  cases  of  litis  affection  ai'e  exceedingly  severe,  and  will  not  yield  to 
treatment.    The  limb  may  waste  from  waul  of  use. 

The  local  causes  which  most  frequently  give  rise  bo  sciatica  arc  long- 
contmned  sitting;  direct  exposure  of  the  buttock  to  a  cold  draught,  as 
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in  using  windy  privies;  and  sitting  on  a  cold  or  damp  surface.  Not 
unt'requently  this  complaint  is  associated  with  gout  or  rheumatism. 

Treatment. — The  general  principles  applicable  to,  and  the  chief 
remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  superficial  neuralgia, 
will  now  be  briefly  considered.  1.  Any  local  cause  of  irritation  must 
lie  removed.  In  regard  to  this  point  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary 
respecting  tic-douloureux.  This  complaint  is  often  attributed  to  decayed 
teeth,  and  not  infrequently  these  are  extracted  one  after  another  without 
any  improvement  resulting,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  neuralgia  is 
not  dependent  upon  this  cause  at  all.  2.  It  is  highly  important  that 
those  who  are  subject  to  neuralgia  should  adopt  "measures  to  prevent 
attacks,  by  attending  to  diet  and  hygiene;  wearing  warm  clothing; 
acting  npon  the  skin  by  baths  ;  regulating  the  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal:  ami,  in  short,  promoting  a  condition  of  good  general  health  in 
every  possible  way,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  every  cause  which 
is  likely  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  3.  Treatment  directed  to  the  general 
state  of  the  system,  or  to  some  constitutional  diathesis,  is  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Fatty 
elements  have  been  found  of  great  benefit  in  this  complaint,  when  nutri- 
tion is  impaired,  especially  cod-liver  oil  or  Devonshire  cream.  Iron  in 
anaemic  subjects  ;  quinine  in  full  doses,  especially  in  malarial  neuralgias  ; 
arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution;  strychnine  or  nux  vomica,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  remedies  for  neuralgia.  In  some  instances 
valerianate  and  other  salts  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  prove  serviceable. 
Phosphorus  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  in  many  cases.  Should  the 
neuralgia  be  associated  with  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  the  presence 
of  some  metallic  poison  in  the  system,  treatment  appropriate  for  these 
several  conditions  is  essential.  4.  An  important  class  of  remedies 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  are  those  which  have  a 
direct  sedative  or  anodyne  effect,  including  mainly  opium  or  morphine; 
belladonna  or  atropine  ;  cannabis  indica  ;  hydrate  of  chloral ;  butyl- 
chloral  ;  bromides  ;  conium  ;  tincture  of  aconite  ;  and  ammonium  chloride 
in  full  doses.  Other  drugs  found  to  be  efficacious  in  different  cases  are 
•oil  of  eucalyptus;  tincture  of  gelsemium ;  nitrite  of  amyl ;  nitro- 
glycerine ;  tonga  ;  phenazone  or  phenacetin  ;  and  cocaine.  These  medicines 
are  given  by  the  mouth  ;  some  are  applied  to  the  affected  part  in  the 
form  of  plasters,  liniments,  ointments,  oleates,  or  tinctures  ;  or,  above 
all,  certain  of  them  are  introduced  by  subcutaneous  injection,  particularly 
morphine  and  atropine,  which  may  be  administered  in  combination. 
They  are  not  merely  to  be  used  for  the  temporary  relief  of  pain, 
but  are  in  many  instances  most  important  agents  in  bringing  about 
a  cure,  if  employed  systematically  and  regularly  every  day'for'such  a 
period  as  each  case  may  require.  In  using  subcutaneous  injections,  it  is 
beef  to  begin  with  a  very  small  dose— gr.  ^tol  of  morphine,  increasing 
it  aa  occasion  requires,  some  cases  needing  large  quantities  after  a  time. 
As  a  rule  the  injection  need  not  be  made  at  the  seat  of  pain,  but  Anstie 
recommended  that  this  should  be  done  in  advanced  cases,  where  there  is 
much  hyperesthesia,  and  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
thickening  and  hypertrophy  exist  about  the  nerve.  If  necessary,  the 
sensibility  may  be  first  blunted  by  the  ether  spray.  Hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine  or  other  powerful  drugs  must  only  be  employed  under 
strict  medical  supervision,  and  stopped  as  soon  as  possible.  The  use 
of  hot.  water  in  this  way  sometimes  gives  relief.  Cocaine  has  been 
employed  subcntaneonsly  ;  and  a  10  to  20  per  cent,  solution  in  oil  of 
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cloves  rubbed  into  the  part  is  said  to  give  almost  immediate  relief  in 
cases  of  supra-orbital  neuralgia.    Exalgine  is  one  of  the  mosl  recently 

introduced  remedies  fox-  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pain.  The  use  of 
alcohol  demands  brief  notice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pain 
of  neuralgia  may  often  be  temporarily  lulled  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  but  experience  has  convinced  me  that  we  should  hesitate  in 
recommending  them,  as  there  is  in  this  complaint  a  strong  tendency! 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  be  taking  stimulants  at  frequent 
intervals  and  in  increasing  quantities,  so  that  the  foundation  may  be 

aid  for  confirmed  habits  of  intemperance.    It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  due  caution  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  narcotics,  lest  the 
patient  should  become  so  habituated  to  them  that  he  cannot  do  without 
them.     5.  Certain  anodyne  local  applications  have  already  been  alluded 
to  above,  the  most  useful  being  liniment  or  plaster  of  belladonna 
or  opium;  tincture  or  liniment  of  aconite ;  ointment  of  aconitine  atro- 
pine, or  vera  trine  ;  and  a  liniment  containing  oil  of  eucalyptus.    Anion  o- 
other  local  remedies  which  may  be  serviceable  are  dry  heat,  or  heat  with 
moisture;  chloroform  liniment ;  menthol ;  sinapisms  ;  flying  blisters  ;  and 
light  linear  cauterization.   In  obstinate  cases  blistering  and  even  stronger, 
forms  of  counter-irritation  may  be  required.    Cold  is  useful  in  some 
cases,  m  the  form  of  ice  or  evaporating  lotions,  and  I  have  in  more 
than  one  instance  found  much  benefit  follow  the  application  of  the  ether- 
spray  over  the  seat  of  pain  for  a  few  minutes  three  or  four  times  daily 
Massage  has  proved  of  great  service  in  neuralgia.  Another  most  valuable 
local  method  of  treatment  is  that  by  electricity.    The  constant  galvanic 
current  is  decidedly  the  best  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  faradization  acts 
beneficially,  or  merely  charging  the  patient  from  a  friction-machine,  and 
afterwards  drawing  a  spark  from  the  seat  of  pain.    In  employing- 
galvanism,  it  is  necessary  to  use  only  a  weak  current,  especially  about 
the  head,  carefully  guarding  against  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  head- 
symptoms  ;  to  apply  it  by  well-wetted  sponges  in  the  direction  of  the 
nerve,  the  positive  pole  being  placed  over  the  seat  of  pain  ;  and  not  to 
make  the  application  for  too  long  a  time,  but  with  frequent  repetitions. 
Surgical  interference  is  advocated  and  practised  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
of  neuralgia,  the  affected  nerve  being  exposed  and  forcibly  stretched,  or 
divided,  or  even  a  piece  cut  out.    Another  plan  is  to  forcibly  flex  a  limb, 
and  thus  stretch  the  affected  nerve.    Temporary  improvement  general  lv 
follows  these  methods  of  treatment,  and  sometimes  a  cure  is  thus  effected. 
In  chronic  cases  of  sciatica  a  course  of  Turkish  baths,  with  a  strong  cold 
douche  to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

APHASIA— APHEMIA— AMNESIA. 

Disorders  relating  to  speech  and  the  use  of  articulate  language,  as  well 
as  to  reading  and  writings  constitute  important  clinical  phenomena, 
which  in  modern  times  have  been  much  studied  in  nervous  diseases) 
and  the  terms  given  above  are  used  to  express  the  chief  deviations  from 
the  normal  stale  which  are  observed  with  respeel  to  spoken  and  written 
language  as  an  intellect  iial  act.  Exclusive  of  stammering,  there  are  two 
classes  of  causes  which  interfere  with  the  proper  employment  of 
articulate  language,  which  are   not  recognized  under  these  terms,  and 
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which  must  be  excluded  at  the  outset: — 1.  There  maybe  complete 
mental  incapacity  and  loss  of  intellectual  power,  so  that  no  ideas  are 
originated  in  the  mind  which  the  individual  wishes  to  convey,  as  in  the 
case  of  idiots.  2.  There  may  be  merely  a  difficulty  or  even  an  impos- 
sibility of  pel-forming  the  mechanical  act  of  articulation,  owing  to  more 
or  less  paralysis  of  the  parts  necessary  for  this  act,  namely,  the  tongue, 
lips,  and  palate  ;  the  power  of  thought,  and  also  of  expression,  as 
evidenced  by  the  ability  to  write  sensibly,  being  perfectly  natural. 
This  variety,  called  anarthria,  is  observed  iu  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  loco- 
motor ataxy,  chorea,  and  other  affections.  The  exact  form  of  the  deviation 
differs  in  the  several  conditions,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  paralysis 
of  articulation  may  accompany  true  aphasia. 

.  Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  phenomena  presented 
by  cases  grouped  under  the  term  aphasia,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
although  as  a  rule  the  mental  condition  is  more  or  less  impaired,  it  is 
not  affected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ideas,  but 
the  patient  cannot  recollect  words  or  their  meaning,  and  thus  is  unable 
to  express  his  thoughts;  or  has  lost  the  poAver  of  co-ordinating  and 
arranging  them  in  a  proper  manner,  for  purposes  of  articulate  or  written 
language.  In  its  strict  signification  aphasia  merely  refers  to  disorders 
of  speech,  but  it  is  at  present  usually  employed  in  a  general  sense,  to 
include  all  the  different  forms  of  derangement  which  come  under  the 
group  now  under  consideration,  and  the  special  use  of  the  other  terms 
mentioned  will  be  presently  indicated.  It  must  be  remarked  that  in  all 
forms  of  aphasia,  phonation  or  the  power  of  producing  vocal  sounds  is 
retained  more  or  less. 

Pathology. — The  conditions  recognized  as  aphasia  are  in  the  larg'e 
majority  of  cases  associated  with  right  hemiplegia,  and  are  clue  to  some 
lesion  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  involving  the  region  which  the 
left  middle  cerebral  artery  supplies.  They  are  more  particularly 
connected  with  embolism  of  this  artery,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson;  but  they  may  depend  upon  haemorrhage, 
softening,  cerebral  tumour,  and  other  lesions,  and  I  have  known  them 
arise  temporarily,  apparently  from  mere  vaso-motor  disturbance.  With 
regard  to  the  exact  localization  of  the  mischief,  some  writers  maintain 
that  there  must  be  an  injury  to  some  part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  of 
certain  motor  nuclei  or  inter-communicating  fibres  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Xiemeyer  partly  attributed  the  frequency  of  aphasia  in  connection  with 
diseases  in  the  region  above  indicated,  to  the  fact  that  pressure  acting 
on  one  side  in  this  region  is  readily  propagated  to  the  opposite  one,  so 
that  the  brain  becomes  bilaterally  disordered.  Most  authorities  now, 
however,  agree  with  Broca,  in  regarding  the  third  left  frontal  convolu- 
tion as  being  the  seat  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  language,  and  in 
referring  the  disorders  met  with  in  most  cases  of  aphasia  to  some  lesion 
affecting  specially  the  posterior  third  of  this  convolution.  When  both 
sides  are  involved,  paralysis  of  articulation  may  be  observed  along  with 
aphasia,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Barlow.  There  is  one  form  of 
aphasia,  named  aphemia,  in  which  the  patient  is  quite  speechless,  which 
is  supposed  to  depend  npon  disorder  of  a  special  co-ordinating  centre, 
situated  somewhere  in  or  below  the  corpus  striatum,  whose  assumed 
function  is  to  regulate  or  combine  the  groups  of  movements  necessary 
for  the  production  of  elementary  articulate  sounds,  it  being  so  placed  as 
to  receive  the  communications  from  the  intellectual  centre  of  languages 
above,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  nerves 
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below,  by  wh iob  they  are  conducted  to  the  muscles  of  articulation  A™ 
W  aftectag  flu.  centre,  or  cutting  off  its  commumeation  either  awl 
below,  may,  lt,  is  presumed,  lead  to  speechlessness.     No  spedal 

S  apW  ^     3  b6eU  defi'liteIy  aSSOt'iated  With  «»S 

Symptoms.— The  phenomena  included  under  the  term  aphasia  a,.« 
.somewhat  variable  and  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  SfthTcbSS 
diversities  observed  in  different  cases  in  actual  practice        7  f 

the  patient  is  more  or  less  speechless,  even  after  having  regained  the  use 
of ^every  other  faculty  which  has  any  relation  to  speech.  VelX, 
write,  and  retains  nil  his  mental  faculties  ;  while  there  is  no  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  articulation,  for  these  can  be  used  perfectly  for  all  o  her 
movements.  Aphemia  has  been  noticed  after  epileptic  or  Loplectic fit? 
of  thtlSd8  T  Ih^ZdeVmJ°hSerVati0n  a  °-e  which  wal  probali v 
msensibihty  was  found  on  recovering  consciousness  to  be  suffering  from 
light  hemiplegia  and  complete  mutism.  She  recovered  the  use  of  the 
th%  ZtS7,  T  remailled  Permanently  paralyzed,  and  even  at 

the  end  of  some  years  there  was  no  sign  of  returning  speech.  The  case 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  embolism. 

In  another  class  of  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  memory  of  words  or  even 
of  letters,  this  condition  being  termed  amnesia.    It  is  almost  always 
accompanied  with  impaired  power  of  recalling  facts,  and  of  conducting 
mental  operations  ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  these 
defects,  and  amnesic  patients  are  often  quick  in  perception  and  intel- 
ligence, obviously  understanding  everything  said  to  them,  and  they  can 
frequently  speak  and  write  fluently.  The  amnesic  condition  is  evidenced 
in  the  speech,  reading,  and  writing;  and  presents  the  widest  differences 
m  the  degrees  of  its  manifestations,  though  the  power  of  articulation 
and  of  writing  are  perfectly  retained.    In  true  aphasia  the  person  is 
deprived  of  articulate  speech  and  of  the  power  of  writing  (aqraphia)M 
understands  words  spoken  to  him,  and  sometimes  written  languao^e,  but 
he  is  unable  to  repeat  words.    In  some  cases  he  can  write  but  cannot 
speak.  With  regard  to  speech,  as  examples  of  the  disorders  to  which  this 
act  is  liable  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  only  one  or  two  inarticulate 
sounds,  words,  or  phrases,  or  of  a  few  words  or  expressions,  which  the 
patient  tends  to  repeat ;  the  use  of  wrong  words  in  sentences,  and  loss  of 
memory  as  regards  the  names  of  things  and  persons,  which  are  wrongly 
applied;  forgetfulness  of  the  names  of  letters  ;  the  occasional  misuse  or 
omission  of  certain  words  or  letters ;  the  employment  of  wrong  endings 
or  beginnings  of  words;  or  the  transposition  of  syllables  or  letters.  The 
patient  may  repeat  words  which  have  been  uttered  immediately  before, 
but  speedily  forgets  them.    Individuals  who  are  almost  completely 
aphasic  may  utter  words  or  expressions  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
emotions.   Some  of  these  disorders  are  often  recognized  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  read.    With  respect  to  writing,  though  (his  act  can  be  done 
from  a  copy,  provided  the  patient  is  not  suffering  from  right  hemiplegia, 
he  generally  cannot  write  correctly  out  of  his  own  head  or  from  dicta- 
tion.   Those  who  can  write,  occasionally  write  sense,  frequently  nonsense, 

'""   re  frequently  either  unintelligible  characters,  or  distinct  hut 

unconnected  words  (Reynolds).  They  may  copy  from  printed  mader. 
and  yet  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  names  or  meaning  of  (he 
letters  or  words.    Occasionally  they  can  write  down  figures  from  dicta- 
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ticm  when  they  cannot  put  down  words,  and  may  even  he  able  to  do. 
simple  arithmetical  sums. 

A  forin  of  aphasia  is  described  as  word-blindness, in  which  the  patient 
cannot  read  or  understand  written  questions,  although  he  may  be  able- 
to  understand  what  is  said  to  him.  He  can  often  copy  writing  and 
designs,  and  can  sometimes  pronounce  and  recognize  letters,  but  he- 
cannot  understand  written  sentences.  He  can  usually  speak,  and 
express  woi'ds  in  writing,  and  write  from  dictation.  The  lesion  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  left  angular  gyrus,  and  to  cut  off  the  commissural 
tibres  betweeu  the  speech-centre  and  the  visual-centre. 

Another  .form  is  word-deafness,  where  the  patient  can  hear  sounds  and 
music,  but  he  cannot  understand  spoken  words  ;  he  can  speak,  read,  and 
write  fairly  well,  and  can  understand  written  commands,  but  not  oral 
commands.  The  lesion  is  considered  to  be  in  the  left  superior  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution,  and  to  sever  the  commissural  fibres  between  the- 
centres  of  hearing  and  speech. 

In  some  cases  of  aphasia  there  is  a  combination  of  amnesia  and 
aphemia.  These  conditions  may  also  be  associated  with  actual  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  articulation. 

Treatment. —  There  is  no  special  treatment  for  the  various  aphasic- 
conditions,  and  this  must  be  directed  to  the  disease  with  which  they  are 
associated.  In  cases  of  aphemia,  it  may  be  possible  to  teach  lip-speech,, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  deaf-mutes  are  instructed. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

OX  SECONDARY  AND  TROPHIC   LESIONS  IN  NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Km:  several  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  lesions 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  organic  cerebro-spinal  nervous  diseases, 
both  in  the  nervous  structures  themselves,  and  also  in  various  other 
tissues  of  the  body.  This  subject  will  now  be  briefly  considered,  although 
it  will  be  hereafter  further  illustrated  in  connection  with  particular 
diseases.  For  our  knowledge  respecting  these  lesions  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Charcot.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  have  been 
determined  by  experiments  on  animals ;  as  well  as  by  clinical  and 
pathological  investigation  and  obsei'vation. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  nervous  system  itself,  secondary  degenerative 
changes  are  liable  to  follow  various  localized  lesions  affecting  either  the 
centres  or  the  nerves,  and  extending  upwards,  downwards,  or  horizon- 
tally, hence  named  ascending,  descending,  and  collateral  lesions.  Various 
additional  symptoms  are  consequently  developed  in  the  course  of  nervous 
diseases.  When  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  one  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, especially  involving  the  corpus  striatum  and  internal  capsule, 
the  motor  tract  proceeding  therefrom  is  liable  to  undergo  degeneration 
in  a  descending  direction,  involving  in  succession  the  cms  cerebri, 
anterior  pyramid,  thence  passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  finally  proceeding  downwards  chiefly  along  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  white  column.    The  same  result  may  follow  other  lesions.  As 
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With  reference  to  the  influence  of  affections  of  ih„  ™ 
•  l  ■     ■!    Visions    or    the    sensory    nerves      Time;    n>   1,0c.  1 

the2  nutritionof  °57dis£TS  ,°f  Vari°US  P'arts  of  the  ■yatem  upon 

ine  nutntion  of  other  structures  are  often  verv  striVi™     tL^  i 

oWved  in  connection  with  lesions  of  ZlZl Terve  e^nd 
W  been  found  more  especially  associated  with  the  skin  and su'bcu 

tl  ff  '  esPecial]y  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  has  W  been  known 
that  muscles  waste  in  paralyzed  parts  from  mere  JrffiorfhSE 

uanges  ,  also  that  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  gan°-rene  may  arise  in 

tlTw  f  S™?r'iUe  --VtofheycTth^i™ 
f  the  contnof    ?     of  sensibility  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  pressure, 
ot  the  contact  of  mechanical  irritants  or  irritating  excretions  and  of 

i^ri^r8^^^  UmS  is  UUable  togp»VBnt  2m  from 
S  e  t  for,  SreS'  u^Un-t«ted  by  the  bed-sores  which  are 

■  ralv^  n  Pei'SOn!  SUfterl^  £r0m  BPinal  disease-  with  complete 

Mdeied  are  not,  however  thus  explicable,  but  are  due  to  irritative  or 

of wZh  w/fl  I810"8  °f  ^erent  Pf fcS  °f  the  ™s  «y«teni,  the  nature 
ot  which  will  be  presently  pointed  out. 

,hiV'e^rdsJe  character  of  the  consecutive  changes  in  the  several 
structures,  m  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  they  are  either  of  an 
inflammatory  0r  an  atrophic  nature,  and  are  evidenced  mainly  by 
erythematous  redness,  which  may  be  combined  with  tumefaction  of  the 
sjcra  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  simulating  phlegmon;  vesicular  and 
bullous,    or   sometimes    pustular    skin-eruptions,    such    as  herpes, 
pempnigus,  or  ecthyma;  glossy  skin ;  and  acute  gangrene,  ending  in 
,   d-S0f'Si    f he  ^scles  undergo  acute  wasting,  more  or  less  complete 
loss  ot  electric  contractility  occurring  with  equal  rapidity.  These 
ejects  are  due  to  an  inflammatory  process,  which  is  evidenced  by  livpcr- 
asmiaand  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  with  multi- 
plication of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma,  the  muscular  fibres  being 
involved  as ,a  consequent  of  these  changes,  becoming  gradually  more 
aQd  more  attenuated,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  losing  their  striated  appear- 
ance  or  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.     in  connection  with  the  joints, 
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the  morbid  conditions  which  have  been  noticed  are  acute  or  subacute 
inflammation  or  synovitis,  which  often  ends  in  anchylosis;  or  sudden 
attacks  attended  with  more  or  less  diffused  swelling- of  the  limb,  but  with 
little  or  no  pain,  and  ending  in  the  rapid  destruction  and  erosion  of  the 
cartilages  and  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  which  may  lead  to  dislocation. 
Occasionally  periostitis  occurs,  which  often  terminates  in  necrosis. 
Trophic  lesions  in  the  viscera  resulting  from  nervous  diseases  are 
mainly  exemplified  by  rapidly-developed  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
ami  bladder,  accompanied  with  the  discharge  of  ammoniacal  and  foetid 
urine,  containing  blood  or  pus. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  nervous  system  to  these  consecutive  lesions. 

«.  Nerves.  The  late  Brown  Sequard  attributed  to  reflex  influence, 
through  centripetal  nerves,  the  occurrence  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and 
muscular  wasting  in  some  cases  ;  and  many  pathologists  regard  various 
forms  of  internal  inflammation  as  being  due  to  a  similar  influence. 
Certain  lesions  of  motor  nerves  are  followed  by  rapid  reduction  of  elec- 
tric contractility,  and  corresponding  atrophy  in  the  muscles  which  they 
supply.  In  connection  with  diseases  of  sensory  nerves,  the  different 
forms  of  skin-eruption  are  liable  to  arise,  which  is  well-exemplified  by 
herpes  zoster;  and  also  gangrene  or  atrophic  lesions.  In  anaesthetic 
lepra  atrophy  of  the  muscles  occurs  ;  and  erythematous  patches  appear 
on  the  skin,  followed  by  the  development  of  vesicles  or  bulla?,  or  by 
atrophy  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  in  some  cases  leading  to  gangrene 
of  the  skin,  of  the  deeper  soft  structures,  or  even  of  the  bones. 

b.  Spinal  cord.  Numerous  consecutive  lesions  are  liable  to  follow 
various  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus,  in  affections  involving  the 
posterior  columns,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  several  skin-eruptions  are 
liable  to  occur,  owing,  according  to  Charcot,  to  the  implication  of 
the  nerve-fibres  passing  through  the  outer  part  of  these  columns  before 
they  emerge  from  the  cord.  These  may  also  be  observed  in  connection 
with  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  cord,  which  leads  to 
■compression  and  irritation  of  its  structures,  as  well  as  of  the  roots  of 
the  sensory  nerves.  Perforating  ulcer  of  locomotor  ataxy  met  with  in 
all  stages  of  the  disease  is  of  trophic  origin,  and  due  to  mechanical 
influence  upon  a  part  suffering  from  nutritional  changes  owing  to  affec- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  In  syringo-myelia  and  Morvan's  disease 
trophic  changes  are  seen.  Facial  hemi-atrophy  is  considered  by  Mendel 
to  be  of  trophic  origin.  Bulla?  are  sometimes  developed  in  various  parts 
in  cases  of  vertebral  caries.  Bed-sores  form  at  a  very  early  period  and 
with  great  rapidity  in  some  cases  of  paraplegia,  appearing  only  on  the 
paralyzed  parts,  and  especially  over  the  sacral  region,  hence  usually 
occupying  a  somewhat  central  and  symmetrical  site.  They  are  also 
sometimes  seen  on  the  heels,  the  hips,  and  inside  the  knees.  They  occur 
more  especially  where  pressure  is  exerted,  but  may  be  independent 
of  this  cause,  or  of  any  irritation  by  the  excretions.  At  first  patches  of 
erythema  are  observed,  with  more  or  less  infiltration  and  congestion  of 
the  subjacent  tissues,  which  may  involve  the  muscles  and  bones.  Soon 
vesicles  or  bulla?  form,  and  superficial  sloughing  takes  place,  gradually 
extending  in  area  and  depth,  until  a  large  surface  may  be  destroyed, 
rnnsclfs  awl  bones  being  sometimes  involved,  and  even  cavities  opened 
up.  These  lesions  are  necessarily  very  grave,  having  been  mainly 
observed  in  connection  with  hemorrhage  or  inflammation  occupying  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  central  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  they 
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may  thus  be  associated  with  iniuries  to  (-Tie.  ar,;,nni  „  i 

acute  exacerbations  and  ^Ju^o^L  g&Z esT'tb^  S3 

he  lesions  of  the  cutaneous  tissues  just  considered  are  sapP0  , 
due  te  implication  of  the  posterior  cornua  and  central  grey  KSfi  oftue 

More  or  less  rapid  loss  of  electric  contractility  in  muscles  with  cm™ 
sponding  wasting,  naay  follow  many  injuries  and  disease  of  tte  spinal 
cord,  if  they  mvolve  certain  special  parts  of  the  anterior  cornua  inch  i 
those  groups  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  from  which  the  Sfi 
arise  which  proceed  to  the  affected  muscles.    Even  diseases  vhi  h 
in  o  her  columns,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  may  by late  ra '    si  ' 
involve  the  anterior  cornua  at  different  points,  and  l^SSo^S 
nated  atrophic  changes  in  the  muscles'.    They  are  also  seen  in  c0n 
nectionwith  diffuse  inflammation  or  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  oat  are 
particularly  associated  with  infantile  paralysis°ancl  correspond^  con 
ditions  in  the  adult  (polio-myelitis).    Joint-affections  are  also  ome^mes 
observed  in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  spine,  and  that  form    "  el 
rapid  destruction  takes  place  chiefly  occurs  in  cases  of  locomotor  aW 
The  exact  cause  of  the  joint-lesion  is  not  determined.    Some  authorities 
consider  that   hey  depend  on  an  affection  of  the  anterior  cornua,  of  the 
core  ;  Buzzard  thinks  that  they  are  probably  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.    These  arthropathies  are  not  uncommonly  combined 
with  rapid  muscular  wasting,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  two  classes  of 
morbid  changes  are  connected  with  lesions  affecting  the  same  parts  of 
the  cord,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

It  is  in  certain  cases  of  paraplegia  from  spinal  disease  that  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  takes  place,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  trophic  lesion.  ne 
c.  Brain.— Incases  of  hemiplegia,  erythematous,  vesicular,  or  pustular 
eruptions  occasionally  appear  on  the  paralyzed  limbs.    Acute  bed-sores 
similar  to  those  described  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  may  also 
occur  m  these  cases,  more  particularly  if  the  hemiplegia  is  clue  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage.    They  are  almost  always  observed  about  the  centre  of 
the  buttock  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  those 
associated  with  paraplegia.    These  lesions  in  cerebral  diseases  are  sup- 
posed to  be  clue  to  irritation  of  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
Acute  muscular  wasting,  with  loss  of  electric  contractility,  is  rare  in 
connection  with  cerebral  disease,  and  is  probably  always  due  to  some 
secondary  descending  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving-  the  motor 
nuclei.    Inflammation  of  joints  is  occasionally  noticed  in  hemiplegia 
especially  if  due  to  softening,  usually  only  affecting  the  articulations  of 
the  upper  limb. 

Pathology. -Having  thus  noticed  the  relation  of  the  chief  trophic 
lesions  to  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  it 
remains  only  to  offer  a  few  observations  as  to  the  explanation  of  their 
occurrence.  They  are  not  due  to  mere  abolition  or  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  they  arc  severally 
associated,  but  arc  always  dependent  upon  some  kind  of  irritation, 
which  leads  to  inflammation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  nerves,  it  is  not 
complete  nerve-division  which  causes  the  lesions,  but  those  injuries  by 
which  (he  nerve  is  contused,  punctured,  incompletely  divided,' or  lacer- 
ated; or  diseases  in  which  a,  nerve  is  inflamed,  compressed,  or  stretched. 
Again,  as  regards  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  some  irritation  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  in  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  which  are 
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related  to  the  different  parts  involved  in  different  cases,  induces  the 
trophic  changes,  and  not  the  mere  severance  of  the  nervous  connection 
between  them.  What  the  precise  cause  of  the  lesions  may  be  is 
undecided,  but  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  associated  with  certain 
trophic  nerves;  or  to  be  excited  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  -which 
influence  the  vessels,  leading  to  neuroparalytic  hyperasmia,  or  setting  up 
an  irritative  affection.  Charcot  was  of  opinion  that  some  of  the 
consecutive  changes  may  be  due  to  the  transmission  of  pathological 
irritations  from  their  original  seat  in  a  centrifugal  direction  alone?  the 
nerve-filaments,  these  irritations  thus  reaching  various  structures  in 
which  they  originate  the  trophic  lesions. 

Facial  Henii-Atrophy  is  a  peculiar  and  rare  trophic  affection, 
which  demands  separate  notice.  It  is  characterized  by  progressive 
wasting  of  the  bones  and  soft  tissues  of  one  side  of  the  face.  By 
Hutchinson  this  is  considered  to  be  a  form  of  scleroderma,  and  of  vaso- 
motor origin.  By  Mendel,  who  has  made  an  autopsy  on  a  case,  it  is 
attributed  to  interstitial  neuritis  of  all  the  branches  of  the  5th  nerve. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  aetiology  of  the  disease  ;  it  affects  particularly 
the  female  sex,  and  the  onset  has  always  been  prior  to  the  25th  year. 
A  ariona  precursory  nervous  phenomena  in  the  distribution  of  the  5th 
nerve  of  one  side  may  precede  the  skin-changes.  Small  white  patches 
or  erythematous  eruptions  on  the  skin  are  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  the  muscles,  and  the  bones,  more  particularly  the 
upper  jaw,  the  changes  being  sharply  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face, 
most  frequently  the  left.  The  disease  progresses  without  affecting  the 
general  health,  until  the  two  sides  of  the  face  become  so  asymmetrical  as 
opear  to  belong  to  two  different  persons.  Owing  to  the  atrophy  of 
the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  the  teeth  may  fall  out.  The  continuous 
current  has  been  found  very  successful  in  treatment. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

ON  THE  LOCALIZATION  OP  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

The  localization  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  various  nervous  diseases, 
whether  functional  or  organic,  has  in  modern  times  come  to  occupv  a 
prominent  position  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  class  of  affec- 
tions, and  it  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  object  to  be  kept  in 
view  m  making  such  a  diagnosis,  to  associate  these  phenomena  with 
particular  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  knowledge  which 
renders  this  practicable  is  partly  founded  upon  anatomical  investm-i,- 
tions,  by  which  the  structure  and  connections  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  have  been  more  definitely  determined.  It  has  been 
main  y  arvpmod,  however,  as  the  result  of  physiological  experiments 
which  have  greatly  increased  our  information  as  to  the  functions  of  this 
system  by  indicating  the  effects  of  irritation  and  destruction  of  its 
several  parts.  Some  assistance  has  been  derived  from  observing  wh  n 
portions  of  the  rrerve-centretl  are  deficient  in  their  development  when  a 
limb  or  a  part  of  it  is  either  COngemtallv  wanting,  or  has  been  amputated 
lastly,  the  observation  of  the  actual  phenomena  associated  with  injuries 
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and  structural  changes  affecting  the  nervous  structures  lias  contributed 
much  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  mass  of  material  thus  accumulated  For 
our  guidance  is  being  continuously  addedto  by  numerous  workers  in  this 
field  of  pathology.  Within  certain  limits,  the  diagnosis  of  I  he  localiza 
tion  of  a  nervous  disease  is  not  only  important,  but  essentia]  ;  at  the 
same  lime  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  extreme  accuracy  in  this  respect 
which  is  now  aimed  at  by  many  of  those  who  make  these  affections  then- 
special  study,  is  more  a  matter  of  scientific  than  of  practical  interest,  and 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  render  it  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  precise  localization  of  the  lesion  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  It  will  be  expedient,  before  discussing  the  individual 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  to  consider  the  subject  in  some  detail,  and 
to  point  out  the  main  facts  bearing  upon  it. 
_  1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  essential  to  distinguish  between  affec- 
tions of  the  hrain,  spinal  cord,  and  individual  nerves ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  determine  whether  a  nervous  disease  is  cerebral,  spinal,  or  pert 
pheral.  To  localize  the  mischief  thus  far  is  usually  not  difficult,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  involved 
simultaneously  ;  and  that  special  nerves  may  be  implicated  along  with 
the  nerve-centres. 

a.  When  the  brain  is  affected,  the  special  clinical  phenomena  which, 
in  different  combinations,  are  to  be  looked  for  as  pointing  to  this  portion 
of  the  nervous  system,  are  as  follows :— a.  Morbid  sensations  referred  to  the 
head  ;  and  occasionally  evident  objective  changes,  affecting  its  size  or  shape. 
b.  Disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties  or  speech,  c.  Subjective  disorders 
of  the  special  senses,  d.  Signs  of  derangement  of  the  functions  of  certain 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  either  in  the  direction  of  irritation  or  paralysis. 
e.  Motor  phenomena  referred  to  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  to  the  body, 
usually  unilateral  in  distribution  ;  sometimes  localized,  but  then  as  a 
rule  limited  to  one  side  ;  occasionally  general,  affecting  more  or  less  both 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  as  well  as  the  trunk.  Hemiplegia  is  very 
common  in  cerebral  diseases.  /.  Sometimes  disorders  of  sensation  of 
corresponding  distribution,  though  these  are  by  far  less  common,  as  well 
as  much  less  in  degree,  g.  Changes  in  the  eyes,  as  observed  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.  h.  Certain  extrinsic  symptoms,  especially  cerebral 
vomiting,  and  obstinate  constipation.  When  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
are  involved,  respiration  and  circulation  are  much  affected ;  and  curious 
symptoms  are  observed  in  particular  cases. 

b.  Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  present  considerable  variations  in  their 
symptoms,  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  mischief,  but  the 
usual  phenomena  noticed  are  of  the  following  nature: — a.  Morbid 
sensations,  and  occasionally  abnormal  objective  siyus,  referred  to  some 
portion  of  the  spinal  region,  the  sensations  sometimes  shooting  from  this 
region  in  various  directions,  b.  Motor  disorders,  generally  bilateral,  ami 
usually  involving  both  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  paraplegia 
being  a  frequent  symptom  in  spinal  diseases,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  pre- 
senting at  the  same  time  marked  derangements  as  regards  their  reflex 
and  electric  excitability,  or  the  limbs  becoming  rigidly  Hexed,  while  they 
often  show  a  tendency  to  rapid  failure  of  nutrition.  In  some  forms  ot 
spinal  mischief  the  prominent  motor  derangement  is  in  the  direction  of 
ataxy;  in  others  of  spastic  disturbance,  c.  Sensory  disorders,  of  similar 
distribution  to  those  affecting  motion,  sensation  as  well  as  motor  power 
being  often  completely  lost,  in  I  he  lower  limbs  ami  lower  part  of  the 
body.    d.  Derangements  affecting  (he  bladder  and  rectum,  indicated  by 
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retention  of  urine  and  its  consequences,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  or 
incontinence  ;  and  inability  to  expel  the  faeces,  which  may  accumulate 
in  large  quantity,  or  involuntary  escape  of  fasces,  e.  Sexual  disorders,  in 
the  direction  of  undue  sexual  appetite  or  constant  priapism;  or  of  im- 
pairment or  loss  of  sexual  power  and  desire. 

c.  Peripheral  nervous  disease  is  indicated  by  the  localization  of  the 
phenomena  to  the  region  in  which  the  particular  nerve  or  nerves  affected 
are  distributed ;  tbese  phenomena  being  either  connected  with  motion, 
sensation,  or  both,  or  of  a  special  nature,  according  to  the  functions  which 
the  involved  nerves  normally  perform.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  local  nervous  symptoms  may  be  the  result  of  limited  or  com- 
mencing central  disease,  implicating  the  roots  of  nerves,  or  the  portions 
of  grey  matter  to  which  these  severally  correspond.  In  motor  paralysis 
■due  to  actual  disease  of  a  nerve  or  of  its  nucleus  or  cells  of  origin  the 
muscles  show  a  rapid  tendency  towards  wasting,  and  loss  of  faradic 
irritability  with  "  reaction  of  degeneration,"  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

2.  Having  thus  far  indicated  the  general  distinctions  between  the 
effects  of  lesions  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves  respectively,  it 
now  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  clinical  phenomena  observed' in 
different  cases  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  localization  of  diseases  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  nerve-centres. 

a.  With  regard  to  the  brain,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when 
hemiplegia  occurs  from  any  lesion  involving  one  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, the  paralysis  is  almost  invariably  on  the  side  opposite  the 
lesion,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  decussation  of  the  motor  tracts  in 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  late  Brown-Sequard  disputed  the  validity  of 
this  law,  on  the  authority  of  200  cases,  in  which  the  paralysis  was  on  the 
same  side  as  the  disease,  but,  presuming  that  these  cases  were  free  from 
fallacy,  they  are,  as  has  been  shown  by  Ferrier  and  others,  explicable  on 
anatomical  grounds,  for  direct  paralysis  may  occur,  in  consequence  of  the 
motor  tracts  not  decussating  according  to  their  usual  arrangement. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  definitely  stated  that  opposite  paralysis  is  the  rule 
in  cerebral  disease,  and  thus  far  their  localization  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  to  the  extent  of  referring  the  mischief  to  one  or 
other  lateral  half  of  the  brain. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  attempt  to  localize  a  lesion  in  particular 
parts  of  the  brain,  the  question  becomes  much  more  difficult,  and 
eminent  authorities  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  with  any 
certainty.  There  are  several  reasons  to  account  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  still  by-no-means  satisfactorily  settled  what  are  the 
precise  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain.  Again,  lesions 
frequently  give  rise  not  only  to  direct,  but  also  to  indirect  symptoms 
through  their  effects  upon  surrounding  parts,  as  well  as  upon  the  entire 
hrai  n.  Moreover,  lesions  are  often  very  extensive,  or  there  may  be  more 
than  one,  in  some  cases  even  several  distinct  areas  of  disease  beino- 
Observed.  Ei  is  believed,  too,  that  certain  centres  exert  a  compensatory 
action  with  regard  to  each  other,  so  that  when  one  is  destroyed  its 
functions  may  still  be  carried  on  by  other  centres.  Secondary  lesions  are 
farther  liable  to  be  set  np,  and  these  tend  to  complicate  the  phenomena 
Observed.  .Notwithstanding  these  and  other  difficulties,  however  it  is 
possible  m  a  considerable  number  of  cases  to  refer  symptoms  to  definite 
portion*  of  the  brain,  as  fchereSttltof  experimental  investigations  and 
ot  the  pathological  and  clinical  observations  of  numerous  workers  in  this 
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held  of  enquiry.  In  the  following  remarks  it  is  intended  to  poinl 
<nit  the  phenomena  associated  with  lesions  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  brain,  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined  by  these  investi- 
gations. 

The  convolutions  were  formerly  regarded  as  being  entirely  connect ed 
with  psychical  functions,  so  that,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  mental  dis- 
turbance, it  was  concluded  that  the  cortex  of  the  brain  was  involved 
That  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  concerned  with  these  functions  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  considerable  lesions  may  be  met  with  here 
causing  marked  objective  symptoms  without  any  mental  disorder,  and 
this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  when  one  hemisphere  is  destroyed,  the 
mental  processes  can  be  carried  on  by  the  opposite  one.    On  the  other 
hand,  lesions  which  cause  mental  derangement  need  not  be  accompanied 
with  any  objective  phenomena.    In  cases  of  insanity  it  is  presumed  that 
the  brain  is  always  diseased,  but  often  no  distinct  lesions  can  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  although  various  morbid  changes  have  been  observed  in 
these  cases,  no  definite  relation  has  been  found  to  exist  between  any  parti- 
cular lesion,  as  regards  either  its  nature  or  locality,  and  any  special  form 
of  mental  disorder.  Modern  researches  have  shown  that  different  regions 
of  the  convolutions  have  distinct  functions,  by  which  lesions  affecting 
them  can  be  localized.     The  proa-frontal  lobe  or  antero-fronial  region. 
roughly  bounded  by  the  coronal  suture  of  the  skull,  may  be  the  seat  of 
extensive  laceration  or  disease,  either  suddenly  or  gradually  induced, 
without  causing  any  objective  phenomena,  and  indeed  without  any  evident 
disturbance,  either  bodily  or  mental,  especially  if  the  lesion  be  unilateral  ; 
but  in  other  cases,  chiefly  where  the  mischief  is  bilateral,  psychical 
symptoms  have  been  noticed,  and  marked  mental  deficiency  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  arrested  development  or  atrophy  of  this  lobe. 
By  most  authorities,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  faculty  of  articulate 
language  is  now  regarded  as  being  lodged  in  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and  hence  any  lesion  involving 
this  part   is   accompanied  with  aphasia,  which  is   most  frequentlv 
associated  with  right  hemiplegia.    If  both  sides  are  involved,  there  is 
also  complete  paralysis  of  articulation.    The  central  convolutions  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  form  the  so-called  motor  area,  but  now  believed  by  most 
authorities  to  be  sensori-motor,  destructive  or  irritative  lesions  of  which 
are  indicated  respectively  by  muscular  paralysis  or  spasm,  and  by  less 
obvious  sensory  disturbances.    This  zone  is  said  to  include  the  bases  of 
the  three  frontal  convolutions,  with  those  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
namely,  the  ascending  frontal,  the  ascending  parietal,  the  postero-parietal 
lobule,  and  the  internal  surface  of  these  convolutions,  or  so-called  para- 
central lobule.    If  a  destructive  lesion  involves  this  area  extensively, 
it  causes  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side ;  it  is.  however, 
differentiated  into  centres  for  movements  of  the  arm,  leg,  facial  muscles, 
eyes,  etc.,  and  when  the  lesions  are  correspondingly  limited,  various 
monoplegia  are  induced.    The  same  remark  applies  to  spasm,  and  if  a 
convulsive  seizure  always  begins  in  the  same  way.  or  if  monospasms  arc 
frequently  confined  to  one  limb  or  a  particular  group  of  muscles,  ami 
(■specially  if  corresponding  paralysis  becomes  subsequently  developed,  fl 
lesion  may  be  localized  in  a  certain  part  of  the  opposite  hemisphere 
with  much  precision.    With  respect  to  the  particular  centres  for  each 
part,  the  chief  are  indicated  by  Ferrier  as  follows: — For  the  upper 
limb,  middle  two-fourths  of  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions, 
and  a  small  area  on  the  marginal  convolution  behind  the  leg  and  trunk 
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tureas  ;  hand  aucl  wrist,  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  former  area;  leg 
and  foot,  postero-parietal  lobule,  upper  extremities  of  the  ascending 
parietal  and  frontal  convolutions,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  marginal 
convolution  ;  mouth  and  tongue,  lower  third  of  ascending  frontal  and 
parietal ;  lateral  movement  of  head  and  eyes,  posterior  third  of  upper 
frontal  convolution  and  corresponding  part  of  second  frontal,  and  the 
angular  convolution. 

How  far  it  may  be  possible  to  diagnose  between  hemiplegia  due  to 
general  destruction  of  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex,  or  to  lesions 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  in  many 
cases  such  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made,  merely  judging  by  the  clinical 
phenomena  observed.  The  main  points  bearing  upon  this  subject,  as 
given  in  Ferrier's  work,  are  as  follows  : — It  is  said  that  there  is  less 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  paralyzed  and  non-paralyzed  sides 
when  the  paralysis  depends  upon  cortical  than  on  central  disease,  and 
that  it  subsides  more  rapidly.  Cortical  lesions  are  most  frequently 
indicated  by  fractional  or  dissociated  paralysis,  or  by  a  succession  of 
dissociated  paralyses  and  monoplegia.  A  complete  hemiplegia  often 
resolves  itself  into  a  monoplegia  ;  or  a  monoplegia  becomes  a  hemiplegia 
by  progressive  advance  of  the  disease  to  other  motor  centres,  which  is 
said  to  be  very  significant.  Again,  a  monoplegia  is  very  often  associated 
with  monospasm  or  eai-ly  rigidity  of  the  paralyzed  limb,  or  of  the 
muscles  governed  by  the  centres  surrounding  the  lesion.  Sometimes 
the  paralyzed  limb  remains  motionless,  while  convulsions  occur  in  the 
others.  Cortical  paralysis  is  frequently  erratic  and  transitory,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  superficial  or  meningo-cerebritis.  Lesions 
of  the  cortex  are  more  frequently  accompanied  with  localized  pains  in 
the  head  ;  and  even  when  pain  is  not  spontaneously  complained  of,  it 
Jnay  be  brought  out  by  percussion  over  the  seat  of  lesion. 

The  cortex  is  also  said  to  have  a  sensory  zone,  supposed  to  be  localized 
in  the  parietotemporal  lobe,  and  to  be  differentiated  for  different  sensa- 
tions, as  follows  :— Tactile  sensation  is  localized  by  Ferrier  in  the  callosal 
and  hippocampal  convolutions,  but  most  authorities  now  believe  the 
whole  Rolandic  area  to  be  sensori-motor,  particularly  the  portion 
situated  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando ;  smell  and  taste,  hippocampal 
lobule ;  sight,  occipito-angnlar  region ;  hearing,  superior  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution.  Ferrier  is  of  opinion  that  sensory  hallucinations 
in  cases  of  insanity,  as  well  as  certain  subjective  sensations  which  usher 
in  some  epileptic  attacks,  are  due  to  a  morbid  irritation  of  the  cortical 
sensory  centres. 

The  occipital  lobes  are  now  considered  to  be  the  centre  for  vision,  and 
destruction  of  one  lobe  produces  hemianopsy,  that  is,  loss  of  sight  in 
>> obh  eyes  tor  the  opposite  half  of  the  field  of  vision.  With  ablation  of 
the  left,  occipital  lobe,  the  patient  cannot  see  anything  to  the  right  of 
the  centre  of  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  removal  of  one  angular  "gyrus 
prod  uces  crossed  am  Myopia. 

Coming  now  to  the  ganglia  within  the  brain,  and  their  surrounding 
medullary  .substance,  the  corpus  striatum  and  anterior  hoo-thirds  of  the 
posterurr  liml  of  the  internal  capsule  are  concerned  with  motion,  and  a 
I  ;<<n  affecting  tin's  part  of  the  brain  induces  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite 
Wd«  of  the  body,  of  the  ordinary  type.  If  the  lesion  is  sudden,  loss  of 
consciousness  usually  OCCnrs,  of  a  temporary  nature;  but  this  symptom 
is  the  result  of  its  indirect  effects.  When  it  involves  only  the  nucleus 
COUdatmos  the  mtctolU  lenMoularig,  it  is  believed  that  the  paralysis  is 
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merely  temporary,  and  is  comparatively  slight  in  the  former  « 
Hughlings  Jackson  is  of  opinion  that  the  arm  suffers  less,  and  the  ]eu 
more,  the  further  back  the  lesion  is  situated.  Should  the  anterior  fcwo- 
tliirds  of  the  posterior  linib  of  the  internal  capsule  be  destroyed  hemi 
plegia  is  marked  and  permanent,  and  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances 
that  secondary  degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts,  with  consequent  per- 
manent rigidity,  takes  place.  1 

The  optic  thalamus  and  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb  of  theinternal 
capsule  are  concerned  with  sensation.    The  researches  of  Charcot  and 
others  have  shown  that  destructive  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule 
external  to  the  optic  thalamus,  cause  hemianesthesia  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  1 1 

Lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  very  rarely  limited  to  these 
bodies,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  involved  along  with  neio-hbourino- 
structures.  If  one  of  them  is  destroyed,  vision  is  lost  on  the  opposite 
side  this  being  due  to  destruction  of  the  anterior  tubercle ;  conversely 
i  •  i  ey™1S  destr°yed  on  one  side  the  opposite  tubercle  becomes  atro- 
phied. The  motions  of  the  iris  are  also  paralyzed  if  the  lesion  extends 
deeply.  Equilibration  and  co-ordination  are  likewise  disturbed;  but 
these  disorders  have  been  attributed  to  lesions  of  the  subjacent  tracts 
especially  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle.  Irritation  of  both  corpora 
quadrigemina  on  one  side  gives  rise  to  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and 
hemi-opisthotonos  of  the  opposite  side,  which  becomes  general  if  the 
irritation  is  prolonged  or  bilateral,  the  head  being  retracted  and  the 
legs  extended,  trismus  being  also  very  marked.  Unilateral  destruction 
is  said  to  cause  incurvation  of  the  trunk,  and  gyration  to  the  side  of 
lesion. 

When  either  cms  cerebri  is  destroyed,  the  consequences  are  paralysis 
of  motion  and  sensation  on  the  opposite  side,  sensation  being  especially 
affected,  with  marked  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  a  consequent  rise  of 
temperature  of  2°  or  3°  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  ;  if  the  lower  part  of  the 
crus  is  involved,  the  third  nerve  is  implicated,  there  being  hence  oculo- 
motor paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury. 

_  Before  quitting  the  cerebrum,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  important 
aid  which  the  ophthalmoscope  may  afford  in  localizing  diseases  in  this 
part  of  the  brain ;  and  Dr.  Growers  has  also  drawn  my  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  testing  the  field  of  vision  for  this  purpose.  For 
instance,  partial  double  hemiopia  is  often  present  when  unsuspected  by 
the  patient.  This  shows  disease  of  the  optic  fibres  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  hemiopia,  behind  the  commissure  ;  or  of  their  terminations  to 
the  central  ganglia,  corpora  geniculata,  optic  thalamus,  or  occipital  loin- ; 
so  that  when  the  patient  cannot  see  objects  to  his  right  with  either  eye, 
the  lesion  is  in  the  left  optic  tract.  Hence,  when  other  nervous  symptoms 
are  bilateral,  this  hemiopia  may  afford  the  only  indication  as  to  the  side 
which  is  affected,  and  it  may  be  the  menus  of  still  further  localizing  the 
mischief  to  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  contiguous  to  the  optic 
tract  and  ganglia.  If  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  commissure  itself, 
which  is  very  rare,  the  loss  of  vision  is  not  on  the  same  side  in  both  eyes, 
but  the  two  outer  or  two  inner  fields  are  lost. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  definitely  the  symptoms  directly  due  to 
disease  of  the  cerebellum,  so  many  of  I  lie  phenomena  which  arc  observed 
being  indirectly  induced.  The  chief  symptoms  arc  due  to  a  peculiar 
disorder  of  equilibrium.  There  is  no  true  motor  paralysis,  and  although 
opposite  hemiplegia  is  not  unusual  in  cerebellar  disease,  this  is  probably 
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the  result  of  its  indirect  effects  upon  the  subjacent  motor  tracts,  which 
decussate  at  the  pyramids.  When  any  attempt  at  locomotion  is  made, 
the  patient  exhibits  a  reeling  or  staggering  gait,  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  stumble  or  fall  over  any  obstacle  or  on  moving  hurriedly. 
The  movements  arc  not  due  to  any  actual  want  of  co-ordination,  but 
are  such  as  would  be  made  to  preserve  equilibrium,  or  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  falling.  Sensation  is  not  affected,  unless  it  be  indirectly. 
Nystagmus  and  strabismus  have  been  noticed,  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  disease  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles.  When  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  haemorrhage,  vascular  excitement 
of  the  sexual  organs  has  been  frequently  observed,  indicated  in  males 
by  marked  priapism,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  cerebellum  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  its  middle  lobe,  is  connected  with  the  sexual 
instinct.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
of  the  present  day,  who  regard  the  sexual  excitement  as  an  indirect 
symptom,  due  to  irritation  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  and 
pons.  Pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  is  often  present  in  cerebellar 
disease  :  and  vomiting  is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  probably  on  account 
of  the  indirect  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  medulla.  In  connection 
with  lesions  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  the  special  phenomena 
observed  are  a  rotatory  distortion  of  the  head  and  trunk,  usually 
towai'ds  the  side  of  the  lesion ;  and  a  peculiar  distortion  of  the  optic 
axes,  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  being  directed  downwards  and 
inwards,  the  opposite  one  upwards  and  outwards.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  whether  it  is  of  a  destruc- 
tive or  irritative  character. 

A  sudden  lesion  in  connection  with  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla, 
oblongata  usually  proves  speedily  fatal,  owing  to  the  interference  with 
the  functions  essential  to  life  thus  induced,  namely,  respiration  and 
circulation.  Not  only  do  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts  meet  and  blend 
in  this  portion  of  the  nerve-centres,  but  several  nerves  have  their  nuclei 
of  origin  here.  Hence  the  phenomena  observed  are  liable  to  consider- 
able variation  in  character  and  combination,  according  to  the  exact 
localization  of  the  lesion,  for  not  only  may  the  different  tracts  be 
involved,  but  also  either  of  the  nerve-nuclei  may  be  implicated,  or  the 
nerves  after  their  emergence  from  these  nuclei,  whether  their  function 
be  motor,  sensory,  or  special.  As  before  stated,  it  is  in  connection  with 
lesions  involving  this  region  that  so-called  cross-paralysis  occurs.  In 
other  cases  there  may  be  general  paralysis  of  the  limbs  ;  or  paralysis  of 
one  arm  and  both  legs,  or  vice  versa.  The  muscles  of  the  eyes  are 
variously  affected ;  and  one  or  both  facial  nerves  may  be  involved, 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  fifth  and  other  sensory  nerves 
may  also  be  implicated,  and  thus  various  degrees  of  impairment  of 
sensation  induced,  usually  irregular  in  distribution.  Difficulties  con- 
nected with  mastication,  deglutition,  phonation,  articulation,  respiration, 
circulation,  or  the  power  of  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  are 
observed  in  different  combinations  ;  and  it  is  to  interference  with  certain 
of  these  functions  that  the  great  danger  arising  from  diseases  implicating 
the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  is  due. 

h.  With  respect  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  if  this  is  destroyed  in  its 
entire  thickness,  complete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  in  the  parts  below 
the  seat  of  lesion  will  ensue.  Generally  this  involves  only  the  legs  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  but  if  the  mischief  is  situated  ft  or  above 
the  cervical  enlargement,  the  arms  will  also  be  paralyzed  ;  while  if  it  is 
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generally  causes  a  difficulty  in  performing  th ,  „S     f  dorsal  region 

mvo  Unitary     In  some  cases  the  destruction  of  the  oZ  is  ^ZSete 
lowX^  TVr°nljimrrmeut  °f  the  ^otor  and  sensory  Sons 

power  is  enfcefyloT  whnAgain'  1-  ^  —.—^  HaPpenS7that  motor 
power  is  entuely  lost,  while  sensation  remains.  This  is  due  to  tlip  fart 
that  the  sensory  tracts  are  confined  to  the  posterior  cornua  aiicfthe  re 
of  the  grey  matter  behind  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  therefore  S 
diseases  of  its  periphery,  or  of  the  surrounding  membranes  the  sensor v 
tracts  are  so  situated  that  they  may  escape,  while  it  also  appears  u 
very  narrow  thread  of  grey  matter  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  thecZection 
between  the  peripheral  parts  and  the  sensory  centres  connection 

theZS  cZV1™  0°Ufde-f  T  °f  leSi°nS  special  tracts  in 

iindnC?  1      '      *E  °Ut  b-Y  the  late  Brown  Seqnard  that 

unilateral  lesions  of  the  spmal  cord  were  followed  by  paralysis  with  hyper- 

fntrT  1  J'  Sld6'  Tl  aTdhesia  °f  the  side  belo/the 

rfSJ  mf  7  7  ma1lutanied  tLat  ^11  sensory  impulses,  except  those 
of  the  muscular  sense,  decussated  immediately  on  entering  the  spinal 

b  '  mIh  I"  P°S  T*?\    A  Sei'ieS  °f  eXP~t«  -ade.  however,  by 

li  foil      V?       T  that  hemi-secti°"  ^  the  dorsal  region  in  monkeys 
^7m°  °r  V^]js\s  on  the  side  injured,  and  diminished 
sensation  on  both  sides,  if  anything  the  impairment  of  conscious  sensation 
being  more  marked  on  the  side  of  the  injury.    This  observer  affirms, 
moieover,  with  certainty,  tha.t  the  degeneration  above  the  lesion  is  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  that  side 
and  that  anatomically  the  principal  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  is  in 
the  medulla     Ihe  experiments  of  Gotch  and  Horsley  by  the  «  electrical 
reaction    method  support  this  view.     But,  as  Brown  Sequard  recently 
pointed  out,  the  clinical  phenomenon  which  bears  his  name— "Brown 
bequard  paralysis'— is  found  with  rare  exceptions  to  follow  unilateral 
stabs  of  t  he  spinal  cord.  No  one,  however,  was  more  vehement  in  opposing 
the  view  winch  he  formerly  held,  that  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  explained 
by  decussal  ion  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord.    Probably,  as  Vulpian  pointed 
out  the  hyperesthesia  of  the  paralyzed  side  is  the  cause  of  the  ana?st  hesia 
ot  the  opposite  side  m  those  cases  which  occur  in  man.    Both  experi- 
mental physiology  and  pathology  seem  to  confirm  the  views  of  Schiff,  t  hat, 
tactile  sensations  and  the  muscular  sense  impressions  are  transmitted  by 
the  posterior  columns,  and  painful  sensations  and  those  of  heat  and  cold  by 
the  grey  matter.  (See  Syringomyelia).  Precise  limitation  of  a  disease  to 
one  halt  of  the  spinal  cu  d  is  very  rare,  but  the  lesion  may  even  be  confined 
to  a  particular  tract.     If.  only  happens  extremely  rareiy,  if  ever,  that  a 
lesion  is  limited  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  central  region  of  the  ami,  so  as 
to  induce  bilateral  sensory  paralysis,  motion  being  unaffected.  One 
particular  form  of  lesion  lends  to  limit,  itself  io  special  tracts,  and 
consequently  very  striking  phenomena  are  produced.    If  the  mischief  is 
confined  to  the  posterior  columns,  or,  according  to  Charcot,  to  the  outer 
bands  oi  these  columns,  which  arc  contiguous  to  (lie  inner  and  posterior 
aspects  of  the  posterior  cornua  and  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves,  there 
IS  loss  of  CO-ordinating  power  over  the  muscles  below  the  scat  of  disease, 
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without  any  actual  paralysis,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy.  If  the  lateral 
cohnntts  are  alone  involved,  more  especially  the  white  matter  which  lies 
behind  a  horizontal  line  drawn  laterally  through  the  median  canal, 
motor  paralysis  occurs  in  the  parts  below,  the  muscles  also  tending  to 
become  at  first  tremulous,  and  ultimately  more  or  less  rigid  and 
spastic.  A  lesion  may  be  limited  to  the  groups  of  large  cells  constituting 
the  motor  nuclei  in  the  anterior  cornua,  as  in  infantile  paralysis,  and 
then  paralysis  only  affects  those  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  arising  from 
these  diseased  spots,  this  being  frequently  followed  by  rapid  loss  of 
electric  contractility  and  marked  wasting.  The  relations  of  other 
trophic  lesions  to  particular  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  case  of  irritative 
lesions  involving  the  cord,  the  distribution  of  the  phenomena  observed 
will  be  the  same  as  in  connection  with  destructive  lesions,  according  to 
the  part  implicated,  these  phenomena  only  differing  in  their  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  localization  of  the  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  cord, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  experiments  of  Ferrier  and  Gerald  Teo 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1881),  who  stimulated  by  the  faradic  current  the  peri- 
pheral ends  of  the  divided  motor  roots  of  the  brachial  and  lumbo-sacral 
plexuses,  and  thereby  found  that  distinct  groups  of  muscles  in  the 
limbs  were  caused  to  contract;  for  instance,  stimulation  of  the  fifth 
cervical  motor  root  put  into  action  the  deltoid,  rhomboid,  supra-  and 
infra-spinatns,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  supinator  longus,  and  extensors 
of  wrist  and  fingers,  and  so  on  with  the  other  roots  of  the  plexus ; 
while  in  the  lumbo-sacral  plexus  stimulation  of  the  second  sacral 
nerve  only  caused  contraction  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  foot. 
Ferrier  considers  that  these  observations  may  explain  the  way  in 
which  groups  of  muscles  are  affected  in  diseases  of  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  cornua,  such  as  occur  in  infantile  paralysis,  adult  spinal 
paralysis,  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy ;  the  groups  of  muscles 
being  affected,  according  as  the  anterior  cornua  of  different  segments  of 
the  cord  are  attacked. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

HEMICRANIA — MIGRAINE    OR  MEGRIM— 
SICK- HEADACHE. 

.etiology  and  Pathology.— -Most  authorities  regard  the  complaint 
known  as  migraine  or  sick-headache  as  being  quite  independent  of  any 
morbid  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  as  essentially  a  nervous  affec- 
tion. Dr.  Clifford  Alllnitt,  however,  considers  that  derangements  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  have  an  important  influence  in  giving  rise  to 
foigraine.  The  chief  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  malady  areas 
follows  :— 1.  That  it  is  a  form  of  neuralgia  of  the  ophthalmic  or 
(Occipital  nerve;  or  of  the  filaments  distributed  to  the  dura  mater. 
Some  regard  this  neuralgia  aa  being  merely  due  to  peripheral  causes, 
pul  Ansfie,  who  was  .strongly  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  migraine  is 
a  form  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  attributed  it  primarily  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition at  the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  its  central 

wl-  t*i  in  this  part  boin"  the  settt  of  ftfcl'°Phic  molecular  irritation, 
which  has  an  unusually  strong  tendency  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
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neighbouring  and  closely-connected  nucleus  of  the  vagus  2  That  fchj 
complaint  is  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbance  affecting  the  vessels  of  thi 
head,  produced  through  the  sympathetic  nerve.'  Latham  consider] 
that  rathe  premonitory  stage  of  sick-headache  the  small  arteries  are  com 
tracted,  owing  to  excitement  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which  depend! 
upon  a  weakening  of  the  controlling  power  exercised  over  them  by  tbd 
cerebrospinal  system,  this  probably  originating  in  the  medulll 
oblongata.  During  the  stage  of  headache  it  is  supposed  that  the  nerves 
become  paralyzed,  and  the  vessels  are  consequently  dilated-  and 
Latham  is  of  opinion  that  this  paralysis  is  the  result  of  depression 
following  the  previous  excitement.  3.  B.  Liveing,  in  his  admirable  I 
work  on  this  subject,  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  paroxysms  of 
migraine  are  due  to  :<  nerve-storms,  traversing  more  or  less  of  the 
sensory  tract  from  the  optic  thalami  to  the  ganglia  of  the  vagus,  or  else 
radiating  in  the  same  tract  from  a  focus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
quadrigeminal  bodies." 

The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  migraine  are  the  female  sex,  attacks 
being  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  about  the  menstrual  periods  ;  hereditary  | 
tendency  to  the  complaint,  or  to  various  other  neuroses  ;  aneemia  and 
general  want  of   tone ;  and  a  nervous,  excitable   temperament.  A 
paroxysm  often  comes  on  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  it  may 
follow  errors  in  diet ;  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  breathing  vitiated  air ;  undue 
mental  excitement  or  effort ;  fatigue,  especially  when  combined  with 
fasting  ;  excessive  sexual  indulgence  or  masturbation  ;  and  various  other- 
causes  which  lead  to  physical  or  nervous  depression.    Sometimes  it  I 
results  from  some  disturbance  affecting  the  sight  or  hearing ;  and  it  may  I 
be  brought  on  by  straining  the  eyes,  as  after  prolonged  reading  or- 


Symptoms.— Sick-headache  is  characterizedby  periodic  attacks,  which 
usually  commence  during  the  period  of  bodily  development,  in  persons 
from  15  to  25  years  old ;  as  a  rule  becoming  more  frequent  and  severe 
up  to  a  certain  time;  but  tending  to  diminish  in  frequency,  or  even  to 
cease  altogether  in  advanced  age,  particularly  after  the  change  of  life 
in  women. 

An  attack  of  migraine  is  generally  ushered  in  by  some  premonitorij 
symptoms,  which  are  mostly  observed  when  the  patient  wakens  in  the 
morning,  such  as  a  sense  of  depression,  heaviness,  or  general  uneasiness  ■ 
vertigo  ;  disturbed  vision,  especially  a  wavy  glimmering,  which  appears 
as  a  zig-zag  outline,  sometimes  coloured,  on  one  side  of  the  field  of  vision,  j 
or  with  hemiopia  ;  chilliness  and  shuddering  ;  coldness  of  the  hands  and 
feet;  tingling  in  the  arm  or  tongue;  irritability  of  temper;  yawning] 
gaping,  or  sighing;  disorder  of  speech  or  hearing ;  or  disinclination  for 
food,  with   a  slimy  taste.     Soon  the  pain  commences,  and  speedily 
becomes  intense.    Almost  always  it  is  unilateral,  and  on  the  opposite  side- 1 
to  that  on  which  the  glimmering  appears,  beingfelf  chiefly  in  the  supra- 
orbital region   or  sometimes  within  the  orbit,  but  not  uncommonly 
extending  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head.    The  precise  character  of 
the  pain  varies  much  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  sensation  of  throbbing.    Pressure  on  the  carotid  artery  usually 
diminishes  its  intensity.     There  is  increased  local  heat;  and  in  many 
cases  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  observed,  with  an  excessive  flow  of 
fears.     During  a  severe  paroxysm  the  patient  usually  takes  to  bed.  feels 
extremely  depressed  and  low,  dreads  every  disturbance,  begs  to  he  lefl 
at  rest,  and  is  especially  sensitive  to  lighl  and  noise.    The  pulse  is 
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frequently  slow  and  soft.  The  pupils  are  contracted.  When  the  suffer- 
ing reaches  its  height,  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting  generally  set  in, 
aggravating  the  pain,  but  afterwards  this  gradually  diminishes,  and  the 
patient  usually  falls  asleep.  Anstie  remarked  that  this  vomiting  is  not 
ordinarily  remedial,  but  that  it  "  merely  indicates  the  lowest  point  of 
nervous  depression."  Vomiting  may  be  directly  beneficial,  however,  if 
there  is  much  undigested  food  in  the  stomach.  On  awaking  from  sleep, 
the  patient  fiuds  as  a  rule  that  the  pain  has  ceased,  but  frequently  com- 
plains of  a  little  superficial  tenderness  for  a  day  or  two,  and  feels  out  of 
sorts.  The  duration  of  an  attack  of  sick-headache  is  very  variable  in 
different  cases,  but  it  does  not  commonly  last  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  though  it  may  go  on  for  two  or  three  days  or  more. 

Treatment. — During  the  premonitory  stage  of  an  attack  of  migraine, 
if  this  is  evident,  certain  measures  may  be  adopted  with  the  view  of 
preventing  or  mitigating  the  subsequent  symptoms.  The  patient  should 
at  once  retire  into  a  quiet  darkened  room,  and  lie  down  on  the  side 
which  former  experience  has  shown  to  be  usually  the  seat  of  pain,  with 
the  head  low,  the  extremities  being  kept  warm.  Very  many  remedies 
have  been  recommended  for  sick-headache,  but  their  usefulness  differs 
much  in  different  cases.  The  most  important  are  diffusible  stimulants  or 
sedatives,  such  as  a  little  brandy  or  sherry  and  soda-water,  champagne, 
or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia;  a  cup  of  simple  strong  tea  or  coffee  ; 
guarana ;  hydrate  of  chloral  ;  butyl-chloral  ;  tincture  of  cannabis 
indica  ;  bromides  ;  caffeine,  either  internally  or  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion ;  nitrite  of  amyl ;  and  nitro-glycerine.  Phenazone,  in  doses  of  gr.  v 
to  xv  every  two  hours,  is  found  useful  in  some  cases  of  migraine  ;  and 
in  others  acetanilide  or  phenacetin  afford  relief.  The  application 
of  a  weak  galvanic  current  may  occasionally  prove  serviceable. 
Anstie  recommended  a  warm  foot-bath  containing  mustard,  and 
for  the  patient  to  breathe  the  steam  rising  from  this  at  the  same  time. 
In  some  cases  I  have  found  the  administration  of  a  simple  emetic,  such 
as  sulphate  of  zinc,  decidedly  beneficial.  Much  relief  often  results  from 
tightly  binding  the  head  with  a  wet  bandage.  Probably  the  steady 
application  of  ice,  the  cold  douche,  or  the  ether-spray  might  be  service- 
able in  some  cases.  During  the  height  of  an  attack  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  patient  in  perfect  quiet,  and  not  to  give  food  or  anything  else.  In 
the  intervals  many  of  the  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia  are  indicated,  and  among  the  most  useful  medicines  may  be 
mentioned  strychnine,  arsenic,  quinine,  and  bromide  of  potassium. 
Tincture  of  cannabis  indica,  v\  v-x  thrice  daily,  has  been  found  beneficial 
hy  several  observers.  Tincture  of  aetata  racemosa  has  also  been  specially 
recommended.  It  is  requisite  to  attend  carefully  to  the  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal  ;  and  to  avoid  all  causes  which  are  likely  to  give  rise 
to  an  attack  of  migraine. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX1II. 

E  PILE  PS  Y — FALLING  SICKNESS. 

Pathol1°?y--Epi]epsy  is  the  name  given  to  a  «  disease  i, 
which  there  are  convulsions  of  a  certain  type,  or  sudden  loss  or  impair- 
ment  of  consciousness,  but  in  which  the  convulsions  are  not  directly  due 
to  active  organic  brain  disease,  to  reflex  irritation,  or  abnormal  blood- 
ies, and  m  which  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  not  due  to  primary 
failure  of  the  heart's  action."  (Gowers.)  As  there  are  no  visible  chanoi 
m  the  brain  to  explain  these   phenomena,  the  condition  is  termed 
idiopathic     to  distinguish  it  from  the  epileptiform  convulsions  that 
occur :— 1.  In  connection  with  various  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  "J 
membranes,  for  example  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  tumour,  embolism 
softening,  or  syphilitic  disease.    2.  As  the  result  of  morbid  conditions 
ol  the  skull,  which  lead  to  pressure  upon  or  irritation  of  the  brain  such 
as  exostosis,  a  fracture  with  projecting  spicula  of  bone,  or  necrosis 
d.  Jnrom  disorders  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  leading  to  congestion  or  I 
anaemia,    4.  In  certain  forms  of  blood-poisoning,  for  example  uraemia  and  I 
saturnism.    Although  organic  changes  have  been  described  in  the  brain  1 
and  meninges,  m  idiopathic  epilepsy  these  are  commonly  absent,  andl 
when  present  they  are  probably  the  effects  of  repeated  fits,  rather  than! 
the  cause  of  the  epileptic  phenomena.    One  view  as  to  the  nature  of  I 
epilepsy  is  that  it  depends  upon  some  nutritive  change  in  the  medulla  I 
oblongata,  upper  part  of  the  cord,  and  vaso-motor  centres,  which  leads 
to  excessive  and  perverted  action  in  these  parts,  inducino-  sudden 
contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord,  as  well  as  of  those  I 
supplying    the  muscles  of  the   face,  pharynx,  larynx,  respiratory! 
apparatus,  and  limbs,  to  which  all  the  subsequent  phenomena  of  the  fit  I 
may  be  traced.    According  to  another  theory  a  sudden  discharge  of  I 
nerve-force  takes  place  from  an  immense  number  of  nerve-celts  at  I 
the  beginning  of  a  fit,  which  leads  to  shock,  and  the  convulsions,  like 
other  forms  of  this  disorder,  are  the  result  of  a  "discharging  lesion."! 
(Hughlings  Jackson.)     The  remote  causes  to  which  epilepsy  lias  been  I 
attributed  are  : — 1.  Mental  disturbance,  especially  emotional,  for  example, 
a  sudden  fright;  prolonged  grief  or  anxiety  ;  and  also  excessive  mental  I 
work,  or  undue  forcing  of  the  brain  in  childhood.    2.  Fhysical  influences^ 
affecting  the  brain,  as   a  blow  or  fall   on  the   head,  or  suustrok 
3.  Certain  conditions  affecting  the  state  of  the  blood  and  general  systemM 
and  thus  influencing  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  such  as  syphilis,  rheu]  I 
matism,  gout,  acute  specific  diseases,  pneumonia,  pregnancy.    4.  Eefli  i 
irritation,  us  from  dentition,  worms,  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbai 
and  sexual  excesses  or  masturbation.    Great  prominence  lias  been  given  I 
by  some  writers   to   the  sexual  functions  as   a  cause   of  epilepsy: 
5.  Hereditary  taint.    Undoubtedly  this  1ms  an  importanl  influence  in 
the  causation  of  epilepsy,  especially  when  it  comes  from  the  mother's 
side.    In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  either  epilepsy  or  some  I 
allied  neurosis  is  prevalent  in  tlie  family.    Probably  intemperance  inl 
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the  parents,  syphilis,  or  a  fright  to  the  mother  while  the  child  is  in  utero, 
may  be  the  means  of  originating  a  congenital  tendency  to  epilepsy.  The 
complaint  tends  to  be  developed  at  an  earlier  age  in  hereditary  cases. 
Age  requires  special  notice  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  epilepsy.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  developed  between  10  and  20  years 
of  age,  and  especially  at  or  about  the  period  of  puberty.  Sex  does  not 
Beem  to  have  any  particular  influence  in  young  persons,  but  it  is  said  that 
in  persons  of  somewhat  advanced  age  the  proportion  of  cases  of  epilepsy 
is  greater  in  women.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  a  fit  can  be  made  out. 

Symptoms.—  Attacks  of  true  epilepsy  assume  one  of  two  forms,  of  each 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  typical  characters. 

1.  Epilepsia  mitior — Petit  mal. —  This  form  is  characterized  by  sudden, 
and  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  coming  on  without  any  warning,  and 
lasting  only  for  an  instant,  or  at  most  for  a  few  seconds ;  accompanied 
with  slight  pallor  and  subsequent  duskiness  of  the  face  ;  loss  of  all  ex- 
pression :  dilated  pupils ;  and  often,  but  not  always,  slight  spasmodic- 
movements  affecting  the  face,  respiratory  muscles,  or  limbs.  If  the 
individual  is  speaking,  he  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  generally 
appears  to  hold  his  breath.  Voluntary  movements  cease,  hut  automatic 
actions  go  on  as  a  rule,  such  as  those  which  are  necessary  for  standing, 
sitting,  or  riding.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  absolute  unconsciousness, 
and  there  may  be  but  a  feeling  of  sudden  vertigo — vertige  epileptique — 
which  causes  the  patient  to  cling  to  the  nearest  object.  After  the 
attack  there  is  some  degree  of  mental  confusion,  lasting  but  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  patient  often  says  and  does  things  which 
he  afterwards  forgets  and  denies.  On  recovery  there  is  no  l'ecollection 
of  what  lias  happened.  These  attacks  may  be  preceded  hy  slight  warn- 
ing of  giddiness,  or  there  may  he  no  warning  at  all.  Petit  mal  niay 
exist  alone,  or  may  be  associated  with  the  next  form  of  epilepsy.  It  is 
frequently  followed  by  serious  mental  changes,  ending  in  dementia  or 
mania. 

2.  Epilepsia  gravior. — Haut  mal—  The  advent  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy  is. 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  indicated  by  premonitory  symptoms,  vary- 
ing in  duration  from  an  instant  to  several  hours  or  days.  They  present 
great  variety,  being  either  subjective  or  objective.  According  to  Growers 
the  learning*  may  be  classified  into  (1)  Unilateral,  motor  or  sensory,  in 
the  face,  trunk,  arm,  or  leg;  (2)  Bilateral  sensations  in  limbs,  tremors, 
.-tarts,  etc.;  (3)  Visceral,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve ;  (4)  Vertigo ;  (5)  Pain  in  the  head ;  (6)  Psychical  ; 
(7)  Special  sense  warnings.  The  so-called  aura  epilepUca requires  a  few 
words  of  special  comment.  This  is  a  peculiar  sensation,  well-known  to 
the  patient,  which  in  many  cases  immediately  precedes  a  tit,  generally 
appearing  to  start  from  the  distal  end  of  a  limb,  especially  the  arm,  and 
to  run  ii  |i  towards  the  head,  on  reaching  which  part  the  seizure  takes  place. 
Sometimes  it  only  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  or  from  the  ley 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  has  been  stated  to  pass  in  some  instances  from  the 
testicle  or  uterus  to  the  throat.  The  sensation  varies  in  its  exact  charac- 
ter, but  has  been  compared  to  a  stream  of  cold  or  hot  air,  and  is  fre- 
quently not  unpleasant.  It  is  curious  that  its  ascent  may  sometimes  be 
Stopped,  and  the  fit  prevented,  by  pressure  applied  above  the  point  from 
which  the  sensation  starts,  and  this  pressure  need  not  be  so  powerful  as 
to  stop  the  circulation  ;  occasionally  a  similar  result  will  happen  when 
the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  opposite  arm. 
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it    7-    T       T        marke?  f^g6S  cha™°^ize  an  epileptic  fit- 
Stage  I.— The  phenomena  of  this  stage  are  a  single,  peculiarly  J 
agreeable  cry  yell  or  moan  in  many  cases,  but  not  £  a  1    bn  , 
o  owed  by  absolute  and  instantaneous  loss  of  consciousness,  £13 
falling  anywhere,  or  often  appearing  to  be  thrown  down;  a  violen ' 
spasm  of  the  muscles  throughout  the  body,  beginning  general  y  , 
face  and  limbs  at  one  side,  the  whole  muscular  system  being  in  a  state 
of  extreme  rigidity  and strain,  but  not  equally  so?  and  hence   here  Si 
hideous  distortion  of  the  features,  limbs,  and  body,  the  latter  behj 
■drawn  to  one  side,  and  the  neck  twisted  so  that  the  head  is  rota  ed 
towards  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side,  while  the  teeth  are  fi  rml  y  clenched 
the  eyes  wide  open,  and  the  eyeballs  turned  towards  the  same  side 
arrest  of  respiration    usually  complete,  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles ;  change  in  colour  of  the  face  almost  invariably,  in  many  easel 
deadly  pallor  being  observed  at  first,  followed  by  duskiness  oi TvidUv 
or  tins  may  be  present  from  the  commencement,  or  be  preceded  by  florid 
or  dull  redness;  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  and  feebleness  or] 
cessation  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  due  to  the  muscular  spasm,  for] 
the  heart  acts  forcibly,  and  the  carotids  throb  violently  Practically 
these   phenomena   may    be  considered   as   simultaneous,   the  whole 
stage  not  lasting  longer  than  from  two  or  three  to  thirty  or  forty 
seconds.  J  ■> 

Stage  II.— The  transition  to  this  stage  is  abrupt,  and  is  indicated  by 
restoration  of  breathing,  the  respiratory  muscles  becoming  relaxed,  and  I 
the  retained  air  being  expelled.    Unconsciousness  continues,  but  severe  I 
clonic  spasms  take  the  place  of  the  tonic  rigidity,  usually  beginning  with  \ 
twitchmgs  about  the  face  or  in  the  limbs,  but  speedily  extending  more 
•or  less  over  the  whole  body,  though  often  more  violent  on  one  side  than  \ 
the  other.    As  a  rule  the  side  most  affected  in  the  first  stage  is  convulsed  J 
more  than  the  other  ;  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  head  being  drawn  to  that 
side,  while  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  same  side  are  usually  the  more  con-1 
vulsed.    Prom  these  spasms  originate  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  I 
this  stage,  namely,  hideous  .distortion  and  clonic  convulsive  movements  1 
of  the  features  and  eyeballs  ;  forcible  closure  and  champing  of  the  jaws, 
causing  grating  of  the  teeth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  partly  due  to  forma- 
tion of  excess  of  secretion,  which  is  blown  out  of  the  mouth,  and  biting 
of  the  tongue  or  cheek,  the  froth  being  therefore  often  bloody;  violent  ] 
convulsive  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs,  the  fingers  being  generally 
bent  and  the  thumb  pressed  into  the  palm  ;  alternate  dilatation  and 
■contraction  of  the  pupils  ;  laboured,  panting,  and  irregularly  convulsive 
respiratory  movements,  often  attended  with  gurgling  sounds  due  to  1 
mucus  in  the  trachea;  increasing  duskiness  or  lividity  and  turgid ity  of 
the  face,  tongue,  and  body  generally,  with  distension  of  the  veins,  some 
of  the  smaller  vessels  sometimes  giving  way,  thus  giving  rise  to  exten-  J 
sive  petechia;  about  the  face  or  head;  profuse  perspiration,  the  sweat 
being  sometimes  peculiarly  foetid  ;  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  with 
throbbing  of  the  large  arteries,  though  the  radial  pulse  is  often  weak: 
involuntary  discharge  of   urine,  fasces,  or  semen;    and  occasionally 
rumbling  noises  in  the  intestines,  vomiting,  or  hiccup.    The  average, 
duration  of  this  stage  is  said  to  be  from  4£  to  5k  minutes,  but  it  may 
vary  from  a  few  seconds  to  10  minutes. 

Stage  fff. — There  is  a  gradual  return  to  consciousness,  with  cessation 
of  the  spasmodic  movements.    After  the  clonic  spasms  have  stopped,  the  j 
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patient  lies  in  a  comatose  state,  with  stertorous  breathing,  widely-dilated 
pupils  and  cyanosis  of  the  face,  and  absence  of  all  superficial  reflexes, 
but  usually  the  knee-jerks  are  excessive,  and  ankle-clonus  can  be  obtained. 
He  recovers  consciousness  in  about  5  or  10  minutes,  and  then  looks 
around  with  a  bewildered,  alarmed,  or  sad  expression,  and  often 
attempts  to  get  up  or  to  speak,  but  some  few  minutes  usually  elapse 
before  consciousness  is  completely  restored.  The  heart  still  acts 
vigorously,  and  the  skin  is  bathed  in  sweat.  Vomiting  occasionally 
takes  place.  A  large  quantity  of  pale  and  watery  urine  may  be  passed, 
containing  excess  of  urea  and  urates,  or  sometimes  abundant  phosphates  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  trace  of  sugar  has  been  found  after  a  severe  epileptic 
tit.  After  return  to  consciousness  the  patient  feels  usually  very  exhausted 
and  sleepy,  as  well  as  mentally  confused,  and  complains  of  headache. 
In  many  cases,  but  by-no-means  in  all,  he  falls  into  a  state  of  heavy 
sleep  or  stupor,  almost  amounting  to  coma,  attended  with  a  stertorous 
noise  in  breathing,  from  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  rouse  him, 
and  which  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  sometimes  passing  into  natural 
sleep.  The  muscles  are  relaxed,  but  present  occasional  twitchings  or 
slight  spasmodic  movements.  The  face  generally  remains  more  or  less 
dusky  for  some  time,  and  the  petechias  continue  visible.  The  patient  is 
often  languid  and  out  of  sorts  for  some  days  after  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  epileptic  fits  vary  much  in  different 
cases.  In  a  good  many  a  tolerably  marked  periodicity  is  observed.  In 
few  instances  does  the  interval  extend  beyond  a  month.  The  seizures 
are  more  frequent  as  a  rule  in  severe  cases,  and  they  tend  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  intensity  as  the  disease  advances.  Not  uncommonly  two 
or  more  fits  occur  in  succession,  followed  by  a  period  of  freedom  from 
attacks.  They  are  liable  to  come  on  at  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  and 
nocturnal  fits  of  epilepsy  may  occur  without  the  patient  being' in  the 
least  aware  that  they  have  taken  place. 

The  general  state  of  the  patient  often  differs  considerably.  There  is 
rarely  perfect  health,  especially  after  epilepsy  has  existed  for  some 
time.  Many  epileptic  patients  suffer  from  headache  or  giddiness  and 
various  other  symptoms,  the  general  system  and  digestive  organs  being 
also  out  of  condition.  The  mental  faculties  become  more  or  less  weakened 
in  most  cases,  and  this  may  end  in  complete  dementia  or  dangerous 
epileptic  insanity.  Sometimes  partial  and  limited  paralysis,  twitchings, 
curious  movements,  disorders  affecting  sensation  or  the  special  senses, 
and  other  nervous  phenomena  are  observed.  As  complications  of  epileptic 
fits,  coma  resulting  from  injury  to  the  head,  apoplexy,  or  meningitis  may 
arise. 

Epileptiform  seizures. — This  term  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  to  attacks  of  an  epileptic  character,  distinct  from  those  of 
fepilepay  proper,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  prominent  points  to 
which  this  distinguished  observer  has  called  attention  :— In  all  cases  tho 
spasm  begins  unilaterally  in  the  hand,  face,  or  foot.  In  its  range  it 
varies  widely,  but  arbitrarily.  Dr.  Jackson  makes  three  ranges,  namely, 
monospasm  ;  hemispasm  ;  or  where  the  other  side  of  the  body,  or  part  of 
it.  is  also  convulsed.  The  spasm  progresses  in  a  definite  direction.  When 
pmited  or  nearly  limited  to  an  arm.  it  usually  goes  up.  If  in  hemispasm 
the  spasm  begins  in  the  hand,  it  goes  up  the  arm  and  down  the  leg  ;  it'  it 
begins  m  the  foot,  it  goes  up  the  leg,  and,  with  many  exceptions,  down 
the  arm.    Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  the  more  suddenly  the  spasm  starts, 
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and  the  more  rapidly  it  begins  to  spread,  the  greater  the  ran-,, 
ultimately  attained,  and  the  shorter  the  seizure.  Consciousness  iJ 
usually  unaffected  in  limited  convulsion  of  a  limb,  side  of  far,,  or  evel 
of  one  side  of  the  body.  Roughly  speaking,  consciousness  usually  ceases 
when  the  eyes  and  head  begin  to  turn  to  the  side  first  convulsed  ThI 
more  sudden  and  rapid  the  spasm,  the  less  is  the  range  attained  befoul 
consciousness  is  lost.  In  the  severest  epileptiform  seizures  consciousnesl 
ceases  late  m  the  paroxysm,  while  in  severe  epilepsy  proper  it  ceasef 
first  thing  or  very  early.  Temporary  paralysis  or  partial  aphasia,  mal 
follow  the  seizures;  as  well  as  temporary  increased  patellar  tendoJ 
reflex,  and  ankle-clonus  on  the  affected  side.  When  the  tits  are  alwayl 
of  the  same  style,  the  inference  is  that  there  is  persistent  changl 
in  some  cells  m  one  locality,  and  that  they  occasionally  attain  higj 
irritability  and  discharge  excessively.  They  are  due  to  different  patho- 
logical causes,  but  when  disease  exists,  it  is  usually  in  the  so-called 
motor  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Diagnosis.— The  chief  conditions  from  which  idiopathic  epilepsy  maj 
have  to  be  distinguished  are  hysteria ;  reflex  convulsions ;  epileptiform 
attacks  clue  to  cerebral  organic  diseases,  uraemia,  or  chronic  alcoholism  | 
syncope;  Meniere's  disease;  and  feigned  epilepsy.  Some  of  these  w 
be  alluded  to  in  future  chapters.  With  regard  to  hysteria,  a  conditi 
named  hystero-epilepsy  is  now  recognized,  which  presents  a  combinatL. 
of  the  phenomena  of  both  diseases.  Attacks  of  petit  mal  have  to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  fits  of  syncope  ;  and  from  vertiginous  attacks  in  cases 
of  Meniere's  disease. 

Prognosis. — A  cautious  opinion  should  always  be  given  in  cases  of 
epilepsy  as  to  the  final  issue.    Very  rarely  does  a  fit  end  fatally,  but 
this  might  happen  in  consequence  of  some  complication.    As  to  the' 
curability  or  improvement  of  the  disease,  the  favourable  prognostic 
circumstances  are  its  being  recent,  or  due  to  some  definite  cause  whicl! 
can  be  removed  ;  the  patient  being  very  young  and  a  male  ;  absence  of] 
hereditary  taint;  and  the  mincl  being  unaffected.    Inherited  epilepsy  is 
very  rarely  cured  ;  and  if  the  attacks  have  begun  in  early  childhood  from 
some  reflex  irritation,  and  have  lasted  many  years,  the  prognosis  is  also 
very  unfavourable.    The  mental  faculties  are  more  liable  to  become 
affected  in  females  ;  in  persons  who  are  strong  and  healthy  ;  when  the 
disease  begins  late  in  life  ;  when  the  fits  occur  in  rapid  succession,  with 
attacks  of  "petit  mal;  "  and,  it  is  said,  when  the  spasms  are  not  marked 
during  the  fit,  and  there  is  little  or  no  subsequent  coma. 

Treatment.  — 1.  Luring  a  fit. — It  is  best  not  to  interfere  actively 
during  an  epileptic  seizure  in  most  cases,  merely  attending  to  the 
matters  mentioned  when  speaking  of  convulsions  in  general,  preventing 
injury,  but  not  holding  the  patient  forcibly,  and  putting  something 
between  the  teeth.  If  the  fit  does  not  soon  cease,  water  may  be  dashed 
over  (he  face  and  chest,  and  should  it  become  dangerously  prolonged. 
Such  measures  might  be  had  recourse  to  as  the  application  of  sinapisms 
to  various  parts;  a  warm  bath,  with  cold  affusion  while  the  patient  is  in 
it;  ice  to  the  spine  or  head  ;  stimulant  cnemaia.or  one  containing  chloral 
hydrate  and  bromide  of  potassium;  local  removal  of  blood  from  about 
1  lie  head  ;  or  even  venesection,  should  there  be  great  danger  of  asphyxia- 
After  a  fit  the  patient  should  Ik-  placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  kepi 
quiet,  and  allowed  to  sleep. 

2.  In  the  intervals. — There  are  certain  well-defined  principles  to  I"' 
followed  in  the  management  of  an  epileptic  patient,    a.  It  is  requisite 
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to  look  for  and  remove  any  obvious  cause  of  epilepsy  or  epileptiform 
seizures.    Thus,  should  there  be  any  local  irritation,  such  as  a  foreign 
body  irritating  a  nerve,  or  intestinal  worms,  this  must  be  got  rid  of. 
Hirtber,  as  epileptic  attacks  may   depend  on  some  central  organic 
mischief,  careful  investigation  is  required  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
and  treat  any  such  disease,  especially  if  due  to  syphilis,  when  iodide  of 
potassium  is  of  the  greatest  service.    Any  constitutional  condition  must 
be  duly  attended  to.    b.  The  general  management  of  an  epileptic  patient 
is  highly  important.    He  should  have  a  nutritious  but  light  and  diges- 
tible diet  ;  take  moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air;  be  surrounded 
by  proper  hygienic  conditions  ;  avoid  much  mental  work,  especially  in 
the  case  of  children,  who  should  be  kept  from  school,  though  if  the 
general  health  is  good,  older  patients  should  follow  some  light  occupa- 
tion :  have  cold  or  tepid  sponging  daily,  with  friction  afterwards  •  check 
any  vicious  habit,  such  as  excessive  venery,  masturbation,  or 'intem- 
perance :  and  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep,  the  head  beino-  well- 
raised  in  bed.    It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  digestive  functions 
especially  avoiding  constipation,  but  only  mild  aperients  should  be  used' 
Iron  it  there  is  ansmna,  quinine,  strychnine,  arsenic,  and  other  nervine 
or  general  tomes  are  often  of  service.    Cod-liver  oil  is  also  frequently  of 
much  value.    Many  epileptics  require  constant  watching,  and  all  need 
more  or  less  supervision;  above  all,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  o-Q  into 
positions  where  they  would  be  in  danger  from  falling,  or  near  a  fire  or 
water.    Epileptic  patients  decidedly  ought  not  to  marry. 

3.  Specific  treatment.— -Innumerable   specifics   have   been  brought 
i-  a  ward  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.    Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
bromides,  especially  bromide  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  and 
strontium  or  several  combined;  hydrobromic  acid;  nitrite  of  sodium- 
borax;   belladonna  or   atropine;    stramonium;   conium  ;    extract  or 
tincture  of  cannabis  mdica ;  preparations  of  zinc,  especially  the  oxide 
the  sulphate  m  gradually  increasing  doses  up  to  10,  15,  20  or  more 
grams  thrice  daily,  the  valerianate,  the  acetate,  and  the 'bromide  • 
ammomo-sulphate  of  copper  ;  nitrate  of  silver  in  minute  doses ;  opium  in 
small  quantities  ;  paraldehyde  ;  and  chloroform  by  inhalation,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  induce  complete  insensibility,  either  systematically 
employed  at  certain  intervals  daily,  or  only  administered  when  there  are 
sp.s  of  an  impending  fit.    xXitrite  of  amyl  and  nitro-glycerine  have 
also  been  .specially  recommended.    Doubtless  all  these  agents  prove 
serviceable  m  different  cases,  and  sometimes  thev  may&be  usefX 
combined,  as  for  example,  belladonna  with  sulphate  of  zinc  Bromide 
o  potassium  has  been  found  eminently  beneficial,  when  given  in  doses 
of  gr.  v-xxx  or  more,  thrice  daily,  on  an  empty  stomach.    It  almost 
always  lessens  the  number  of  fits ;  often  keeps  them  off  entirely,  tWh 
the  do*!  has  generally  to  be  gradually  increased  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  end;  and  sometimes  a  complete  cure  is  effected  by  its  use  The 
bromide  is  found  to  be  particularly  useful  when  the  attacks  arc  chiefly 
or  entirely  of  the  '  hautmal"  type  ,  when  they  are  very  frequent    an  I 
Von  hey  occur  rnamly  by  day.    The  late  Brovvn-Seqnard  recommended 
yombmat.on  o  bronude  of  potassium  and  ammonium.    The  treatment 
of  epilepsy  by  the  ,onstant  application  of  ice  to  the  spine  seems  to  be 
useful   in  some  instances.      I  „   obstinate  and  dangerous  cases  local 
removal  of  blood  from  the  back  of  the  aeck,  followed  by  COnnteiirrite 
yr„mn,  of  blisters,  the  actual  cautery,  setons,  or  is Tee  eit  her 
over  th,s  region,  or  between  the  scapula-,  has  been  reconi Imcnded  Tn 
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very  severe  cases  it-  has  also  been  advocated  to  shave  the  scalp  and 
apply  croton  oil  liniment.  When  there  is  an  aura  starting  from  a  Limb 
anger,  or  toe,  a  circular  blister  applied  around  the  part  may  prove 
useful.  The  treatment  of  epilepsy  by  elitoridectomy,  castration 
and  such  methods  needs  only  be  mentioned  to  be  emphatically  condemned' 
Trephining  the  skull  has  been  resorted  to  with  advantage  iii  many  eases 
of  epileptiform  convulsions  due  to  organic  disease  ;  and  in  several  cases 
tumours  have  been  removed  from  the  motor  cortex  of  the  brain,  in  cases 
where  an  exact  localization  of  the  lesion  could  be  made  from  the 
character  of  the  initial  tonic  spasm  of  the  fit.  In  a  class  of  cases  which 
he  terms  "focal  epilepsies,"  where  the  seat  of  origin  in  the  brain  of  the 
tits  can  be  recognized  by  the  initial  spasm,  but'  in  which  there  is  no 
gross  lesion,  Victor  Horsley  advocates  exposure  and  excision  of  the 
affected  focus  or  foci. 

4.  Prevention  of  fits. — Some  authorities  attach  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  prevention  of  the  fits  in  the  curative  treatment  of  epilepsy, 
by  attending  to  warnings,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  make  the  attacks 
abortive,  and  to  prevent  the  changes  in  the  nerve-centres  which  increase 
the  tendency  to  other  attacks.  The  measures  to  be  adopted  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  premonitory  symptoms.  Thus,  if  a  sensory 
aura  is  felt  in  a  limb,  a  handkerchief  or  band  should  be  applied  tightly 
around  this  part  rapidly,  and  several  times  in  succession.  A  case  was 
under  my  notice  for  a  considerable  time,  in  which  the  aura  started  from 
the  thumb,  and  the  patient  used  to  prevent  fits  after  a  severe  struggle 
by  drawing  a  handkerchief  tightly  round  the  wrist.  Brown-Sequard 
has  shown  that  the  fits  may  be  averted  by  applying  the  ligature  round 
another  limb  ;  as  well  as  by  pinching  or  striking  the  skin,  or  irritating 
its  nerves  by  heat,  cold,  galvanism,  or  repeated  pincks  with  a  needle. 
If  an  involuntary  muscular  contraction  precedes  loss  of  consciousness, 
it  is  recommended  to  draw  forcibly  on  the  contracted  limbs,  so  as  to 
elongate  them  ;  or  a  blow,  pressure,  or  friction  upon  parts  where  some 
muscles  become  rigid  may  have  an  equally  good  effect.  In  cases  where 
disorders  of  breathing  or  laryngismus  occur  at  the  outset,  the  use  of  ] 
ether  or  chloroform  as  an  ancesihetic  is  recommended.  In  connection 
with  laryngismus,  Brown-Sequard  found  cauterization  of  the  fauces  with 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  very  efficacious.  Among  other 
preventive  measures  advocated  by  this  authority  in  different  cases  may 
be  mentioned  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  purgative,  or  stimulant  :  a 
full  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  ;  subcutaneous  injection  of  atropine  or  1 
morphine  ;the  immersion  of  the  hands  in  hot  water  ;  inhalation  of  nitrite 
of  amyl ;  rapid  and  ample  respiratory  movements  for  five  or  six  minutes  ; 
jumping  or  running  ;  and  reading  very  fast. 
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HYSTERIA  AND  ALLIED  AFFECTION'S. 


Pathology  and  etiology. — Hysteria  is  a  very  complex  morbid  con- 
dition, of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely.  It 
belongs  to  the  nervous  disorders,  but  its  exact  seat  cannot  be  localized 
though  the  brain  is  obviously  much  disturbed.  No  characteristic  patholo- 
gical change  has  been  discovered,  but  there  is  probably  some  nutritive 
derangement  of  the  entire  nervous  system.  The  attempt  to  localize  the 
primary  disorder  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  to  attribute  the  pheno- 
mena of  hysteria  to  vaso-motor  disturbance,  has  no  sufficient  foundation. 

Hysteria  is  infinitely  more  common  among  females,  beginning  usually 
from  15  to  18  or  20  years  of  age,  but  sometimes  at  a  much  earlier  or  later 
period,  in  exceptional  cases  only  developing  at  the  change  of  life.  Touno- 
girls,  old  maids,  widows,  and  childless  married  women  are  the  mos't 
frequent  subjects  of  the  complaint,  and  its  manifestations  often  cease 
after  marriage.    Hysterical  fits  are  more  common  about  the  menstrual 
periods.    These  facts  have  led  many  to  consider  the  hysterical  condition 
as  being  primarily  connected  with  some  disturbance  of  the  sexual  organs 
or  functions,  which  secondarily  affects  the  nervous  system.    It  has  thus 
been  attributed  to  malpositions  of  the  uterus  ;  undue  sexual  excitement 
and  unsatisfied  desire;  venereal  excess;  and  disordered  menstruation, 
in  the  way  of  menorrhagia,  amenorrhcea,  or  dysmenorrhcea.  Charcot 
attached  great  importance   to   ovarian  hyperassthesia  as  a  cause  of 
hysteria.    That  uterine  and  ovarian  disturbances  do  help  materially  in 
exciting  hysterical  attacks  in  a  large  number  of  instances  cannot  be 
doubted,  bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  complaint.    Its  frequency  in  women  is  probably  due  to 
the  inherent  conditions  of  their  nervous  system,  often  aggravated  by 
their  mode  of  existence.    The  general  system  may  be  disordered  by  many 
conditions,  but  the  sexual  functions  assume  an  undue  prominence  in  the 
rnind,  and  thus  any  disturbance  in  connection  with  these  functions  pro- 
daces  an  exaggerated  effect.    In  many  cases  of  hysteria  there  isnothino- 
wrong  about  the  generative  organs  or  functions,  while  it  occurs  often 
enough  in  married  women  with  families.    The  improvement  which 
frequently  takes  place  after  marriage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  chano-e 
in   habits,  thoughts,  purposes,  occupation,  and  general  surrouucWs 
which  this  event  nsnally  involves. 

Hysteria  is  in  some  instances  distinctly  traceable  to  digestive  disturb- 
ances, especially  long-continued  constipation  with  accumulation  of  freces. 
Causes  referable  to  the  mode  in  which  girls  are  brought  up,  and  to  their 
general  habits  of  life,  aid  materially  in  its  production,  such  as  want  of 
useful  employment ;  indolent  and  luxurious  habits;  over-petting  and 
Spoiling;  subjection  to  the  petty  worries  of  fashionable  life;  keeping 
late  hours  at  parties;  or  reading  sentimental  novels.  Temperament 
and  hereditary  predisposition  to  nervous  affections  may  have  some 
influence,  but  the  latter  may  often  be  explained  by  the  patient  imitating 
3.  hysterical  mother.  In  not  a  few  cases  hysteria  results  from  depressing 
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influences,  such  as  long-continued  anxiety  or  grief;  disappointed  afieo 
tion;  or  over-work,  with  bad  feeding  and  improper  hygienic  conditions 
It  may  further  depend  upon  some  definite  chronic  disease,  either  local 
or  general.     In  some  instances  the  condition  called  hysterical  can  onlJ 
be  attributed  to  wickedness  and  perversity. 

The  hysterical  state  is  now  and  then  observed  in  males,  but  infinitely 
rarely  an  actual  fit  of  hysteria.     The  subjects  of  this  condition  are 
usually  boys  about  the  age  of  puberty,  or  men  from  35  to  50  years  of 
age  and  its  causes  are  excessive  venery  or  masturbation  ;  over-wori 
with  long-contmued  worry  and  anxiety  ;  excessive  and  prolonged  mental 
labour;    some  violent  shock;    senile  degeneration;   or  commencing 
chronic  cerebral  disease.  b 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  first  hysterical  fit  is  generally  some  powerful 
and  sudden  emotional  disturbance,  such  as  a  fright,  but  this  may  be  very 
slight  if  the  patient  has  previously  been  in  a  state  of  mental  restraint 
with  pent-up  feelings  ;  or  has  been  subject  to  depressing  influences  for  a 
considerable  period.    Subsequent  paroxysms  also  are  liable  to  arise  from 
a  much  slighter  disturbance  than  that  which  brought  on  the  first  attack- 
Suppressed  laughter  may  lead  to  a  very  severe  fit  of  hysteria.  Occasion- 
ally it  results  from  physical  disturbance,  such  as  injury;  loss  of  blood- 
or  some  acute  illness. 

Symptoms.— It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  diverse 
clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  presented  in  cases  of  so-called 
hysteria.  There  is  scarcely  a  complaint  which  may  not  be  simulated. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  prominent  features  are  an  undue  excit- 
ability of  the  emotions,  with  defect  in  the  power  of  the  will  and 
intellect ;  alterations  in  the  general  cutaneous  sensibility,  and  in  the 
special  senses,  usually  in  the  direction  of  hypereesthesia  and  dysa?sthesia; 
and  a  tendency  to  involuntary  muscular  movements,  or  to  some  other 
disturbance  of  the  motor  functions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  describe 
first  the  characters  of  certain  paroxysms  or  hysterical  fits;  and  then  to 
point  out  some  of  the  principal  phenomena  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
hysterical  state. 

The  Hysterical  Fit.— As  a  rule  a  fit  of  hysteria  occurs  when  other 
persons  are  present,  and  never  comes  on  during  sleep.    The  attack  is 
not  sudden,  but  gradually  worked  up  to,  the  patient  generally  having 
time  to  place  herself  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  to  adjust  her  dress  j 
it  is  often  preceded  by  sighing,  sobbing,  laughing,  moaning,  nonsensical 
talking,  gesticulation,  or  a  feeling  of  globus  hystericus,  but  not  by  any 
peculiar  cry.^    During  the  actual  fit  there  may  be  apparent  unconscious- 
ness, but  this  is  not  complete,  as  can  be  determined  by  touching  the 
conjunctiva;  while  the  patient  is  generally  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
around,  and  looks  out  from  under  her  eyelids  occasionally.  Spasmodic 
movements  are  observed,  varying  from  slight  twitching*  in  the  limbs  to 
powerful  general  convulsive  movements,  or  almost  tetanic  spasms,  with 
opisthotonos.    Hysterical  patients  often  struggle  violently  ami  throw 
themselves  about,  while  the  thumbs  are  frequently  tinned  in.  and  the 
hands  clenched.     During  these  movements,  which  may  last  only  a  few 
moments,  or  for  an  indefinite  time  with  or  without  intermissions,  there 
is  no  lividity  of  the  face  or  other  sign  of  interference  with  respiration. 
Breathing  is  noisy  and  irregular,  while  gurgling  and  spluttering  sounds 
are  frequently  produced  in  the  throat  and  "mouth.    The  pupils  are  nol 
dilated,  and  react  to  light;  in  many  eases  slight  internal  strabismus  is 
observed,  aud  the  eyes  are  turned  up  from  time  to  time,  or  the  eyelids 
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are  kept  forcibly  closed.  The  pulse  is  normal.  There  is  no  biting  of 
the  tongue,  rarely  any  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  no  involuntary 
micturition.  The  paroxysm  generally  terminates  with  crying,  laughing, 
sighing,  or  yawning,  and  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  but  not 
usually  by  coma,  though  in  rare  instances  the  patient  falls  into  a  kind  of 
prolonged  trance.  Frequently  voluminous  eructations  of  gas  take  place  ; 
and  there  is  often  a  copious  discharge  of  pale  watery  urine.  Rarely  an 
attack  is  followed  by  a  state  of  hysterical  mania,  in  which  the  patient  is 
not  responsible  for  her  actions. 

The  Hysterical  State. -The  chief  deviations  from  the  normal  state 
which  so-called  hysterical  patients  present  may  be  considered  as  they 
affect  the  mental,  sensory,  and  motor  functions  respectively. 

o.  Mental. — There  is  defect  of  will  and  of  mental  power  in  hysteria; 
while  the  emotional  functions  are  not  under  proper  control,  being  very 
readily  excited,  and  tending  to  lead  to  exaggerated  actions.  Some  patients 
affirm  that  they  cannot  perform  various  acts,  such  as  standing,  walking, 
or  speaking,  which  they  do  perfectly  well  when  they  forget  themselves. 
Frequently  the  spirits  fluctuate  very  rapidly  and  without  cause,  from 
morbid  cheerfulness  to  despondency,  and  the  hysterical  patient  sobs, 
sighs,  cries,  or  laughs  without  adequate  reason.  Ideation  and  thought 
may  be  over-active  in  some  respects,  but  the  general  intellectual  vigour  is 
much  impaired.  Many  hysterical  patients  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
They  have  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  self-importance  ;  seek  attention 
from  others  ;  and  are  as  a  rule  never  so  pleased  as  when  they  become 
objects  of  attraction  or  sympathy,  or  are  creating  a  sensation — which 
accounts  for  "  fasting-girls,"  trances,  some  cases  of  supposed  somnam- 
bulism, and  allied  conditions.  Many  are  very  restless,  irritable,  and 
impatient.  Others,  however,  seem  simply  indifferent  to  all  around,  and 
remain  melancholy,  silent,  motionless,  and  apathetic  for  long  periods 
together,  caring  nothing  about  dress  or  anything  else.  In  some  cases  a 
form  of  mania  sets  in.  Hysterical  patients  are  strongly  disposed  to  take 
to  drinking  to  excess,  especially  in  secret. 

b.  Sensory. — Commonly  a  condition  of  general  exaggerated  sensibility, 
hyperesthesia,  or  nervousness  exists,  both  as  regards  cutaneous  sensation 
and  the  special  senses,  an  unusually  slight  stimulus  being  recognized  or 
producing  an  undue  effect.  Further,  there  is  often  a  condition  of  dys- 
esthesia, or  of  painful  sensation  from  slight  irritation.  This  is  evidenced 
chiefly  by  cutaneous  tenderness  in  certain  parts,  sometimes  intense, 
especially  in  the  leftside;  along  some  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  spinal 
column,  slight  pressure  over  which  will  often  cause  severe  pains  to  shoot 
to  distant  parts  ;  around  the  joints  ;  and  over  the  abdomen.  The  apparent 
tenderness  is  greatly  diminished  by  taking  off  the  patient's  attention, 
and  it  is  very  superficial,  signs  of  suffering  being  elicited  by  a  slight 
touch  or  pinch  of  the  skin,  but  not  when  steady  and  firm  pressure  is 
made,  or  when  a  joint  is  rudely  jogged.  Dysesthesia  from  slight  stimuli 
may  also  be  evinced  in  connection  with  the  special  senses.  Spontan- 
eous pains  are  commonly  complained  of  in  various  parts,  of  a  more  or 
less  neuralgic  character,  frequently  described  as  very  intense,  and  being 
especially  seated  at  the  top  or  back  of  the  head,  here  often  assuming  the 
characters  of  clavus  hystericus;  in  the  left  side;  along  the  back  ; 'over 
the  sacrum  or  coccyx ;  and  in  the  joints.  Paresthesias,  such  as  formica- 
tion, numbness,  tingling,  flashes  of  light,  tinnitus  aurium,  or  a  peculiar 
smell  or  taste,  are  also  common.  A  curious  sensation  often  complained 
of  is  that  named  glohii  hystericus,  which  is  a  feeling  of  constriction  or 
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of  a  "  ball  m  the  throat,"  either  fixed  there  and  giving  rise  to  the  sensa 
tion  of  choking,  the  patient  making  all  kinds  of  ineffectual  efforts  to  set 
rid  of  it,  or  ascending  upwards  from  the  epigastrium,  or  even  from 
below  this  region.    In  exceptional  cases  hyperalgesia  or  even  complete 
anaesthesia  of  the  skm  and  deeper  structures,  or  of  the  special  senses  is 
observed.    Anaesthesia  is  generally  limited  in  extent,  and  irregular' in 
distribution,  but  there  may  be  hemianaesthesia,  or  the  loss  of  sensation 
is  confined  to  the    lower  limbs,  or   may  be  generally  distributed 
Hysterical  heimanwsthesia  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.    There  is 
often  analgesia,  with  or  without  insensibility  to  beat  and  cold  Its 
characteristic  features,  when  the  hemianesthesia  is  complete  have  been 
described  by  Charcot  and  others  as  follows  :— There  is  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  separating  the  anaesthetic  from  the  healthy  part  often 
corresponding  closely  to  the  median  line  ;  the  affected  side  is  compara- 
tively cold  and  pale  ;  there  is  a  more  or  less  permanent  ischaemia,  and  in 
intense  cases  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  inducing  bleeding  by  pricking 
the  anaesthetic  part  with  a  pin ;  the  mucous  membranes  are  involved 
as  well  as  the  skin ;  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  affected  to 
some  extent  on  the  anaesthetic  side,  and  in  connection  with  vision  the 
phenomenon  called  achromatopsia  may  be  observed  in  some  cases  ;  the 
viscera  do  not  seem  to  be  implicated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ovarian 
hyperaesthesia  is  observed  on   the    anaesthetic  side.     If   paresis  or 
contracture  supervenes,   it  shows  itself  on  the  affected   side.  The 
hemianaesthesia  is  mostly  permanent,  but  presents  variations  in  degree, 
and  in  the  intensity  of  its  phenomena,  some  of  which  are  also  lfahle 
to  fluctuate.    Patients  may  be  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this 
symptom.    Charcot  attached  great  importance  to  ovarian  hyperaesthesia 
or  ovarialgia  in  cases  of  hysteria,  to  which  he  attributed  the  following 
characters  :— It  is  indicated  by  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen^ 
usually  felt  on  one  side,  especially  the  left,  but  sometimes  on  both,  and 
occupying  the  extreme  limits  of  the  hypogastric  region.    It  may  be 
extremely  acute,  the  patient  not  tolerating  the  slightest  touch  ;  but  in 
other  cases  pressure  is  necessary  to  bring  it  out.    The  ovary  may  be 
felt  to  be  tumefied  and  enlarged.    "When  the  condition  is  unilateral,  it 
may  be  accompanied  with  hemianaesthesia,  paresis,  or  contrac  t  ure  on 
the  same  side  as  the  ovarialgia;  if  it  is  bilateral  these  phenomena  also 
become  bilateral.    Pressure  upon  the  ovary  brings  out  certain  sensa- 
tions which  constitute  the  aura   Jiysterica,  but  firm  and  systematic 
compression  has    frequently  a  decisive    effect   upon   the  hysterical 
convulsive  attack,  the  intensity  of  which  it  can  diminish,  and  even  the 
cessation  of  which  it  may  sometimes  determine,  though  it  has  no  effect, 
upon  the  permanent  symptoms  of  hysteria  (Charcot).    The  bladder  or 
rectum  may  be  affected  as  regards  their  sensations  in  cases  of  hysteria, 
leading  to  great  accumulation  of  urine  or  faeces,  of  which  the  patient  is 
not  aware. 

c.  Motor. — Voluntary  movements  are  generally  defective  in  the 
hysterical  state,  and  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  is  w  eakened  ; 
while  all  kinds  of  involuntary  movements  are  exaggerated  and  very 
readily  excited,  namely,  those  due  to  emotions,  ideas,  sensations,  reflex 
irritation,  and  organic  causes.  The  patient  starts  suddenly  from  any 
slight  disturbance,  rushes  about  under  tin-  influence  of  some  notion  or 
other,  and  does  various  other  silly  acts.  Sjiasmodic  movements  or  fixed 
rigidity  or  "  contracture  "  of  different  muscles  arc  not  uncommonly  ob- 
served, independent  of  fits  of  hysteria;  while  cramps  are  very  common, 
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as  well  as  spasms  of  internal  organs.  Occasionally  some  form  of  motor 
paralysis  is  noticed;  generally  it  follows  a  hysterical  paroxysm,  and  is 
limited  to  one  limb,  or  more  often  to  a  part  of  it,  but  may  be  more  or  less 
hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  even  general  in  its  distribution.  As  a  rule  sen- 
sation is  not  impaired  in  the  paralyzed  part ;  the  paralysis  is  incomplete  ; 
nutrition  is  not  at  all  impaired,  or  only  slightly  after  long  duration  of 
the  paralvsis  ;  while  electric  irritability  is  usually  unaffected,  though 
electric  sensibility  may  be  lessened,  and  now  and  then  both  are 
diminished.  Sometimes  rigid  flexion  of  one  or  more  joints  is  observed, 
difficult  to  overcome,  which  is  evidently  partly  due  to  voluntary  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  when  it  is  overcome  the  limb 
rapidly  assumes  its  former  position,  sometimes  flying  back  with  a 
sudden  spring  or  jerk.  Hysterical  paralysis  is  liable  to  rapid  changes, 
and  may  cease  suddenly.  Under  chloroform  it  completely  disajjpears, 
and  power  is  restored.  The  important  diagnostic  marks  of  hysterical 
hemiplegia  are  that  it  is  usually  incomplete ;  that  the  tongue  and  face 
are  rarely  involved,  though  there  may  be  ptosis ;  that  the  manner  of 
walking  is  different  from  that  characteristic  of  true  hemiplegia,  there 
being  merely  a  dragging  of  the  leg  without  any  swinging  movement, 
while  the  toes  are  raised ;  and  that  when  the  patient  is  made  to  bend 
forward,  the  arm  is  held  back.  In  hysterical  paraplegia  also  the 
paralysis  is  rarely  complete,  and  one  leg  is  more  affected  than  the  other, 
generally  the  left ;  movement  of  the  limbs  can  often  be  readily  per- 
formed in  the  recumbent  posture,  but  wrhen  an  attempt  is  made  to 
walk,  the  patient  being  wrell-supported  on  either  side,  all  power  and 
control  over  the  muscles  seem  to  be  gone,  and  she  falls  if  the  support 
is  removed,  but  generally  manages  to  recover  herself  suddenly  when  near 
the  ground.  The  patellar --reflex  is  often  exaggerated,  and  ankle-clonus 
may  temporarily  be  developed.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  usually 
unaffected.  Aphonia  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysterical  patients, 
resulting  from  a  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis.  Here  there  is  no  alteration 
in  the  quality  of  the  voice  as  a  rule,  but  it- becomes  a  mere  whisper,  and 
if  the  patient  is  asked  to  make  an  effort  to  speak,  even  the  power  of  whis- 
pering may  be  lost.  Cough  is,  however,  attended  with  the  usual  sound. 
This  aphonia  often  comes  on  and  disappears  with  remarkable  suddenness, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  emotion.  Some  hysterical 
patients  refuse  even  to  attempt  to  speak.  A  curious  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen  is  observed  sometimes,  constituting  the  so-called  phantom 
tumour.  This  region  then  presents  a  symmetrical  prominence  in  front, 
often  of  large  size,  with  a  constriction  below  the  margin  of  the  thorax 
and  above  the  pubes.  The  enlargement  is  quite  smooth  and  uniform  ; 
soft ;  very  mobile  as  a  whole  from  side  to  side;  somewhat  resonant  but 
variable  on  percussion  ;  and  not  painful.  Vaginal  examination  gives 
negative  results;  and  under  chloroform  the  prominence  immediately 
sulfides,  returning  again  as  the  patient  regains  consciousness. 

Most  hysterica]  patients  are  out  of  health,  many  of  them  being  weak 
and  ancemic.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  even  when  they  eat 
bnt  a  very  small  amount,  nutrition  often  does  not  seem  to  fail.  Among 
the  numerous  symptoms  complained  of  or  noticed  in  different  cases 
may  be  mentioned: — a.  Digestive  disturbances,  especially  flatulence; 
borboryurni  j  copious  eructations;  cardialgia;  depraved  appetite; 
fulness  after  food  ;  obstinate  constipation  ;  gastralgia or  intestinal  colic. 
b.  Circulatory  disorders,  many  of  them  due  to  vaso-motor  disturbance,  such 
as  palpitation;  tendency  to  syncope;  epigastric  pulsation;  throbbing 
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of  vessels;  coldness  of  the  extremities;  sudden  flushing  and  heat  of 
the  face.    c.  Respiratory  symptoms,  for  example,  a  sense  of  oppression 
across  the  chest;  tits  of  hurried  and  laboured  breathing,  sometimes 
assuming  a  very  serious  aspect ;  spasmodic,  irritable,  dry  cough,  of  Ionj 
duration,  and  having  a  peculiar  squeaking,  barking,  or  howling  quality" 
hiccup  ;  and  spitting  of  blood,    d.  Menstrual  disorders,    e.  Disorders  of 
micturition.    There  may  be  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  with  fre- 
quent micturition  ;  or  in  other  cases  dysuria  is  present,  the  urine  being 
retained.    Oliguria  or  even  total  suppression  of  urine  may  be  a  transient 
phenomenon  m  hysterical  cases;  and  Charcot  believed  that  hysterical 
ischuria  may  occur  as  a  permanent  symptom,  in  connection  with  which 
repeated  vomitings  take  place,  the  ejected  matters  occasionally  it  is 
said,  presenting  the  appearance  and  exhaling  the  odour  of  urine  and 
yielding  on  chemical  analysis  a  certain  quantity  of  urea.    This  condition 
is  not  accompanied  with  any  of  the  signs  of  anemia.    Many  authorities 
doubt  the  reality  of  its  occurrence,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  unquestionably 
merely  a  pretended  symptom.  J 
The  exact  grouping  of  the  phenomena  above  described  is  extremely 
variable  m  different  cases,  and  also  in  the  same  case  from  time  to  time 
I  he  hysterical  state  may  be  permanent;  or  it  only  breaks  out  at  intervals 
with  greater  or  less  intensity.    It  is  in  connection  with  hysteria  that  the 
peculiar  phenomena  supposed  to  arise  from  applying  different  metals  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  have  been  noticed. 

Hystero-epilepsy.-A  few  observations    may    be  made    here  with 
reference  to  the  condition  which  has  been  termed  hy  star  o- epilepsy  or 
epileptiform  hysteria.    In  this  condition  paroxysms  occur,  characterized 
by  great  intensity  of  the  convulsive  phenomena,  combined  with  certain 
more  or  less  marked  features  which  recall  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy. 
Ihe  cases  thus  denominated  present  various  characters.     1.  In  one 
group,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  the  hysterical  seizures  and  epileptic 
hts   remain  d\stinct—hystero-epilepsy  with  distinct  crises,  and  as  sub- 
divisions of  this  group  Charcot  gives  the  following  :—a.  Epilepsy  is  the 
primary  disease,  upon  which  hysteria  becomes  grafted,  most  frequently 
at  the  period  of  puberty,    b.  Epilepsy  is  superadded  to  hysteria.  This 
variety  is   much  rarer.      c,    Combinations  of    a   secondary  order— 
(i.)  Convulsive  hysteria  coexists  along  with  petit  mal.    (ii.)  Convulsive 
epilepsy  is  superadded  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  non-convulsive 
hysteria,  such  as  contracture,  antesthesia,  &c.    2.  In  another  group  the 
attacks  are  of  a  mixed  character— hystero-epilepsy  with  combined,  crises. 
this  class  of  cases  is  thus  described  by  Charcot  :— a.  The  mixed  attack- 
is  from  the  outset  epileptiform  hysteria,    b.  The  hysterical  aura  always 
constitutes  a  prominent  symptom.     It  occupies  the  abdomen,  being 
generally  of  long  duration,  and  does  not  affect  the  head  from  the  first, 
or  one  of  the  extremities,  as  takes  place  in  epilepsy  with  aura.    c.  In 
the  convulsive  attack  there  is  at  first  an  epileptic  phase— &  sudden 
shriek,  extreme  pallor,  loss  of  consciousness,  a  fall,  distortion  of  the 
features— then  tonic  rigidity  seizes  on  all  the  members.    This  rigidity 
is  rarely  followed  by  the  clonic  convulsions,  brief  in  duration,  limited 
hi  oscillation,  predominating  on  one  side  of  the  body.    The  face  may 
become  greatly  tumefied  and  violet-coloured.    There  'is  foaming  at  the 
month,  and  the  foam  is  sometimes  bloody.    Finally,  general  relaxation 
ot  the  muscles  may  follow,  with  coma,  and  stertorous  respiration  during 
a.  less  or  greater  length  of  time.    d.  To  this  first  phase  the  clonic  phase 
succeeds.    Then  all  is  hysteria  ;  great  gesticulations,  having  a  purposive 
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character,  supervene,  and  sometimes  violent  contortions  are  made, 
characteristic  of  the  most  various  passions,  such  as  terror  or  hatred. 
At  the  same  time  paroxysmal  delirium  breaks  out.  e.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  attack  is  marked  by  sobs,  tears,  laughter,  etc.  These 
different  phases  do  not  always  succeed  each  other  in  so  regular  a 
manner ;  they  get  entangled  occasionally,  and  now  one,  now  the  other 
predominates. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  hystero-epileptic  seizures,  some  authorities 
regard  them  as  a  mixture  or  combination  of  the  two  complaints — a 
hybrid  composed  half  of  hysteria  and  half  of  epilepsy.  According  to 
another  view,  hysteria  is  the  sole  and  original  disease,  and  the  convul- 
sion, epileptic  in  form,  only  appears  as  an  accessory  element.  This  is 
the  view  which  Charcot  supported,  on  the  following  grounds: — The 
epileptic  type  is  never  represented  in  the  seizure-fits,  save  in  an  imper- 
fect manner ;  there  is  never  any  history  of  petit  mal  or  of  epileptic 
vertigo ;  and  even  when  the  attacks  are  frequently  repeated,  obnubilation 
of  the  intellect  and  dementia  are  never  the  consequences.  Again,  in 
rapidly  succeeding  tits  of  true  epilepsy  the  temperature  rises  quickly  to 
a  high  degree,  accompanied  with  serious  symptoms  and  often  followed 
by  a  fatal  termination  ;  whereas  in  hystero-epilepsy  the  temperature 
rarely  exceeds  the  normal  standard,  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient 
is  not  of  a  kind  to  inspire  uneasiness,  even  if  the  fits  are  very  numerous, 
and  continue  for  several  days.  In  this  country  hystero-epilepsy  is 
certainly  very  much  less  severe  than  in  France,  and  does  not  present 
such  marked  phases. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  connection  just  to  allude  to  certain 
curious  nervous  phenomena  occasionally  observed.  1.  Catalepsy. — In 
this  condition  the  will  seems  to  be  cut  off  from  certain  muscles,  and 
whatever  position  the  affected  part  is  placed  in— for  instance,  a  limb — 
it  will  remain  fixed  thus  for  an  indefinite  time.  Catalepsy  may  or  may 
not  be  accompanied  with  unconsciousness.  Sensation  is  usually  much 
impaired,  and  may  be  lost.  The  cataleptic  state  is  sometimes  associated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  brain  ;  or  with  serious  organic  visceral 
disease.  2.  Trance. — Here  the  individual  lies  as  if  dead,  being  ghastly 
pale,  circulation  and  respiration  having  almost  ceased.  Persons  in  a 
trance  have  been  "  laid  out"  as  dead.  3.  Ecstasy. — The  patient  pre- 
tends to  see  visions.  Often  this  is  combined  with  ridiculous  dancing 
movements,  such  as  are  practised  by  certain  religious  communities. 

Diagnosis. — Attention  to  the  characters  described  as  pertaining  to  a 
hysterical  paroxysm,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arises,  will 
usually  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  from  epileptic  and  all  other  kinds 
of  fits.  In  women  the  hysterical  state  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
explaining  many  of  the  ailments  of  which  they  complain.  Among  the 
jnost  important  affections  which  it  may  simulate  are  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord;  disease  of  the  spinal  column;  peritonitis; 
abdominal  tumours  ;  laryngitis  ;  and  diseases  of  the  joints.  The  general 
Signs  of  hysteria j  the  absence  of  pyrexia,  or  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms belonging  to  the  several  affections  mentioned;  the  peculiar  super- 
ficial nature  of  any  pain  or  tenderness  present;  the  characters  of  the 
different  kinds  of  paralysis,  as  already  described  ;  and  the  effects  of  the 
administration  of  chloroform,  will  in  most  cases  enable  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at. 

Treatment.— I .  Of  a  Eytterical  Fit.— But  little  interference  is 
needed  as  a  rule.    An  important  matter  is  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous 
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officious  and  sympathizing  individuals  who  generally  .surround  thl 
patient.  She  should  be  treated  firmly  but  kindly,  an  endeavour  beirJ 
made  to  gain  her  confidence,  first  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  cans,.  J 
the  fit,  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  injury,  and  the  clothes  should 
be  loosened  about  the  neck  and  chest.  If  anything  further  is  demanded 
allusion  of  cold  water  over  the  face  ;  a  shower-bath;  the  application  of 
ammonia  to  the  nostrils;  or  the  plan  of  closing  firmly  the  nostrils  aJ 
mouth  for  an  instant,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  breathe,  may  be  resortel 
to.  In  obstinate  cases  a  moderate  faradic  shock  does  no  harm.  If  illiv 
medicine  is  needed,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  with  valerian  ol 
asatoetida,  or  foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  be  given.  Charcot  revived 
the  treatment  formerly  adopted,  of  making  firm  pressure  over  the 
ovarian  region  to  check  hysterical  fits,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  severe 
type,  but  this  method  frequently  fails  in  this  country. 
^  2.  Of  the  Hysterical  State.— The  management  of  persistent  and  con- 
firmed hysteria  is  often  very  difficult.  Mental  and  moral  guidance  is 
most  important,  and  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  look  away  from 
iierseif  and  her  grievances,  and  to  engage  in  some  useful  occupation, 
^ny  inj  urious  habit  must  be  rectified.  Change  of  scene  and  associations, 
especially  with  travelling,  is  often  very  serviceable.  Any  cause  of  dis- 
comfort at  home  or  elsewhere  should  be  removed,  if  possible.  General 
treatment,  directed  to  the  state  of  the  system  and  of  the  blood,  is  often 
most  beneficial ;  attention  being  also  paid  to  diet,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  On  no  account  should  hysterical  patients  be  encourage! 
to  take  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  "Weir-Mitchell"  method0 of 
treatment  is  practised  in  certain  severe  cases  of  hysteria.  It 
consists  m  separating  the  patient  entirely  from  her  friends  and  home ; 
placing  her  under  a  competent  nurse;  enforcing  absolute  rest  of  body 
and  mind ;  giving  her  a  large  quantity  of  food  •  and  employing  massage- 
or  m  some  cases  faradization  of  the  muscles.  This  treatment  is^contiuued 
for  some  weeks. 

Various  symptoms  often  call  for  interference  in  hysteria.  Pains  iu 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  best  relieved  by  belladonna  or  opium 
plasters  or  liniments  ;  that  about  the  joints  by  warm  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions sprinkled  with  laudanum.  Hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may 
be  required.  For  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  one  of  the  bromides  is  the 
best  remedy.  Paralysis  must  be  treated  by  electricity  ;  and  contracture 
counteracted  by  fixing  the  limbs  in  other  positions  by  means  of  splints 
or  other  mechanical  apparatus,  and  by  passive  movements.  If  necessary, 
chloroform  may  be  used  ;  this  agent  may  also  be  employed  to.  get  rid  oj 
a  phantom  tumour."  I  have  in  several  instances  known  hysterical 
aphonia  cured  by  applying  a  small  blister  across  the  larynx,  or  even 
a  strip  of  belladonna  plaster,  these  probably  acting  by  influencing  the 
imagination  of  the  patient.  In  obstinate  eases  the  vocal  cords  maybe 
galvanized;  or  the  patient  may  be  charged  with  franklinic  electricity] 
and  sparks  then  taken  from  over  the  larynx.  It  is  questionable  how  far 
such  drugs  as  asafoetida  and  valerian  are  useful  in  hysteria,  when  used 
as  a  means  of  cure,  except  in  being  very  disagreeable ;  they  are  valuable, 
however,  as  antispasmodics.  Cert  ain  nervine  tonics  may  be  serviceable  in 
some  cases. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

JEtiology. — The  affection  thus  named  is  in  reality  merely  a  mental 
condition,  characterized  by  inordinate  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  his  own  real  or  supposed  bodily  ailments  and  sensations. 
Adult  males  of  the  better  class,  who  have  no  occupation,  are  the  usual 
subjects  of  the  complaint,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  it  in 
lesser  degrees  among  working  men  in  out-patient  hospital  practice. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  some  actual  complaint  sets  up  the  hypochon- 
driacal state  originally,  especially  digestive  or  biliary  disorders  ;  venereal 
disease  ;  or  some  acute  illness.  In  other  instances  the  symptoms  are 
from  the  first  purely  imaginary.  The  precise  symptoms  complained  of 
vary  much,  and  they  are  liable  to  change  from  time  to  time,  or  new 
phenomena  are  added,  for  which  the  hypochondriac  is  ever  on  the  look- 
out. These  patients  generally  present  a  healthy  appearance,  while  they 
sleep  and  perform  their  ordinary  functions  satisfactorily.  In  typical 
cases  they  go  the  round  of  the  "  doctors  "  if  they  can  afford  it ;  take 
any  amount  of  physic,  which  they  want  to  be  always  changing,  being 
particularly  anxious  to  try  any  new  remedy  that  becomes  fashionable ; 
are  delighted  to  talk  about  their  ailments,  often  making  use  of  scien- 
tific terms ;  consult  every  medical  work  they  can  get  hold  of  ;  like  to 
be  examined  again  and  again ;  and  are  often  themselves  much  addicted 
to  examining  their  pulse,  tongue,  urine,  and  stools.  They  are  very 
particular  about  their  food  and  drink,  and  often  as  to  their  dress  and 
general  "get  up."  Hydropathic  and  similar  establishments,  as  well  as 
districts  famed  for  mineral  waters,  are  favourite  places  of  resort  for 
hypochondriacs.  Their  moral  character,  and  their  feelings  towards 
friends  remain  unaltered.  These  cases  are  always  very  difficult  to  im- 
prove, being  frequently  quite  incurable.  Ultimately  they  may  become 
wretched  misanthropes,  and  exclude  themselves  from  all  society.  In 
the  less  pronounced  cases  hypochondriacs  merely  fix  their  attention  on 
one  or  more  symptoms,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  that  these  are  not  due  to 
some  serious  disease.  The  condition  named  agoraphobia  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  hypochondriasis,  in  which  the  patient  dreads  being  out 
in  the  streets  alone,  and  cannot  go  into  the  midst  of  any  public  gathering. 

Treatment. — The  main  point  in  treating  hypochondriacs  is  for  the 
practitioner  to  try  to  acquire  some  mental  contiol  over  them,  and  to  make 
tiiern  believe  in  him,  by  investigating  their  case  properly,  and  showing 
that  lie  takes  an  interest  in  and  thoroughly  understands  it.  They  cannot 
be  talked  ont  of  their  ailments,  but  kind  and  judicious  reasoning  may 
often  do  much,  and  they  should  be  urged  to  take  off  their  attention  from 
their  symptoms,  to  mingle  in  society,  travel,  or  otherwise  occupy  them- 
selves. Attention  must  be  paid  to  bathing,  cxetcise,  and  other  modes  of 
promoting  the  general  health.  The  diet  and  state  of  the  digestive 
organs  should  also  be  regulated.  As  to  medicines,  something  has 
generally  to  be  administered  to  hypochondriacs,  and  the  best  plan  is 
Jlisl  to  treat  the  prominent  symptoms,  taking  care  not  to  give  anything 
that  can  do  harm.  It  is  often  very  useful  to  send  such  subjects  to  hydro- 
pathic institutions  or  mineral  Spas,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  change  they 
experience,  and  the  society  they  meet. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

CHOEEA— ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

etiology  and  Pathology. — Many  views  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  named  chorea,  but  only  the  most  important  of 
these  views  can  be  alluded  to  here. 

No  morbid  appearances  have  yet  been  acknowledged  as  characteristic 
of  chorea.  Dr.  Dickinson  has  described  the  morbid  appearances  ob- 
served in  several  fatal  cases  as  widely-spread  symmetrical  hyperemia 
and  its  consequences,  affecting  the  nervous  centres,  but  especially  the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  particularly  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter,  and  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  its  grey 
matter.  The  hyperemia  was  most  marked  in  the  arteries,  and  its  effects 
become  apparent  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  namely, 
hemorrhages,  peri-arterial  exudations  and  degenerations,  and  spots  of 
sclerosis  in  chronic  cases.  To  this  increased  vascularity  and  its  conse- 
quences Dr.  Dickinson  would  attribute  the  phenomena  of  chorea, 
localizing  the  disturbance  chiefly  in  the  spinal  cord.  He  considers  it  as 
mainly  produced  by  causes  belonging  to  two  classes,  namely,  the  rheu- 
matic condition ;  and  various  kinds  of  irritation,  mental  and  reflex,  in 
connection  with  the  nervous  system.  He  regards  the  lesions  as  points 
of  irritation,  calculated  to  excite  nervous  functions  unduly,  and  thus  to 
lead  to  muscular  excitement. 

A  theory  which  was  first  started  by  Kirkes,  and  which  is  supported 
by  Hughlings  Jackson,  Broadbent,  and  others,  attributes  certain  cases 
of  chorea  to  minute  emboli,  which  are  conveyed  from  vegetations  on  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  and  become  lodged  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  con- 
volutions near  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami ;  or  in  these  centres 
themselves,  and  other  neighbouring  parts  of  the  brain.  Broadbent 
localizes  the  mischief  in  the  corpora  striata ;  Jackson  in  the  adjoining 
convolutions.  Bastian  regards  the  plugs  as  being  of  the  nature  of  thrombi, 
which  are  formed  of  accumulations  of  white  corpuscles.  As  a  conse- 
quence impaired  nutrition  of  the  affected  nerve-centres  results,  leading 
to  disturbance,  but  not  to  complete  abolition  of  their  functions.  Thej 
embolic  theory  is  believed  especially  to  apply  to  those  cases  in  which 
chorea  accompanies  acute  rheumatism. 

Another  view  adopted  with  regard  bo  the  pathology  of  chorea  is  i hat. 
it  is  entirely  a  functional  disorder,  affecting  the  motor  centres  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  to  be  of  infective 
origin,  and  due  to  micro-organisms.  The  pathology  of  this  complaint 
is,  however,  still  obscure,  none  of  the  theories  put  forward  being 
incontestably  supported  by  facts. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  exciting  anises  of  chorea,  cases  of  this  disease 
come  mainly  under  three  categories,  according  as  they  are  associated 
Willi  (1)  acute  rheumatism;  (2)  some  mental  shock  or  emotional  dis- 
order, especially  a  sudden  fright;  (3)  an  aneemic  condition  of  the  blood 
and  genera]  debility.    Each  of  these  demands  brief  consideration. 
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The  relation  of  chorea  to  rheumatism  is  now  generally  recognized,  hut 
different  observers  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions  as  to  the 
frequency  and  importance  of  this  relationship.  Thus  Dr.  Stephen 
Mackenzie,  from  an  analysis  of  seventy-two  cases,  found  "  that  rheuma- 
tism had  pre-existed  in  nearly  half  the  cases,  and  that  there  were  strong 
•Xfonnds  for  believing  that  it  had  been  an  antecedent  in  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  cases."  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Sturges  concludes 
that  •"  chorea  has  nothing  to  do  with  rheumatism  in  three-fourths  of  the 
cases;'  and  "that  acute  articular  rheumatism,  although  rare  in  the- 
history  of  chorea,  occurs  in  such  association  with  it  as  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  some  direct  relationship  existing  in  a  very  small  proportion 
of  examples,  but  that  no  such  connection  can  be  asserted  on  behalf  of' 
rheumatism  generally."  As  this  writer  states,  however,  "  until  we  agree 
npon  the  particular  signs  and  symptoms  which  are  to  be  accepted  as. 
valid  evidence  of  rheumatism,  we  have  no  common  factors  to  deal  with, 
and  may  expect  the  remarkable  discrepancies  in  results  which  actually 
appear."  it  is  well-known  that  rheumatism  in  children  often  occurs 
without  any  of  the  usual  prominent  symptoms,  or  that  these  are  very 
slight.  Certainly  there  may  be  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  with 
choreic  symptoms  and  a  high  temperature,  and  no  joint-symptoms.  As. 
already  stated,  embolism  is  supposed  to  be  the  usual  cause  of  chorea 
associated  with  acute  rheumatism. 

Mental  or  psychical  disturbance  is  a  very  common  cause  of  chorea,  and 
fright  is  of  peculiar  frequency  in  this  relationship.  Dr.  Sturges  affirms 
that  psychical  disturbance  far  outweighs  all  other  immediate  causes  of 
chorea  put  together ;  and  asserts  that  two-thirds  of  the  cases  analyzed 
were  clue  to  fright,  or  something  allied  to  fright.  This  observer  thinks 
that  there  are  many  causes  of  mental  distress  which  are  not  revealed  in 
the  history  of  the  patients.  Chorea  may,  however,  be  produced  by  other 
emotional  disorders  besides  fright ;  and  it  may  also  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  that  the  complaint  may  arise  from  imitation,  when 
children  associate  with  others  who  are  suffering  from  it.  This  class  of 
causes  act  most  readily  upon  those  who  are  weak  and  anaemic. 

In  some  instances  chorea  cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite  cause,  and 
must  be  attributed  merely  to  marked  anaemia  and  general  debility.  The 
complaint  is  referred  by  some  writers  to  a  definite  change  in  the  blood, 
and  they  consider  that  it  is  allied  to  the  acute  specific  diseases. 

Amongst  individual  causes  to  which  chorea  has  been  attributed  are 
slight  local  disease  or  haemorrhage  in  connection  with  the  nerve-ceutres  ; 
disease  of  the  cerebral  vessels;  injury  to  the  head  or  to  some  locai 
nerve  ;  reflex  irritation  from  different  sources,  such  as  worms  or  painful 
dentition;  masturbation;  menstrual  derangements;  and  pregnancy. 
If  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  first  pregnancy,  and  may  commence  at 
any  period,  but  most  frequently  during  the  third  month.  The  attack  is 
nsually  severe,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  mania. 

There  are  some  important  predisposing  causes  of  chorea,  namely,  the 
female  sex;  early  age,  especially  from  5  to  15;  the  period  of  sexual 
development;  hereditary  tendency  to  various  neuroses;  a  nervous  tem- 
perament probably,  and  Dr.  Sturges  has  shown  that  whooping-cough 
hat  more  than  double  the  frequency  in  choreic  children  that  it  has  in 
01  hers;  had  living  and  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  with  consequent 
imperfect  nutrition  ;  a  recent  attack  of  some  acute  lowering  illness  ;  and 
a  damp  or  cold  climate  or  season.  Anomalous  choreiform  movements 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  in  connection  with  various  organic 
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■cerebral  diseases.  Certain  disordered  movements  observed  in  children 
and  also  in  adults,  are  merely  the  result  of  a  bad  habit,  such  as  frequefflf 
closure  of  the  eye-lids,  or  twitching  of  the  mouth. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  characterized  by  peculiar  persistent  involuntary 
movements  of  various  muscles,  partaking  of  the  character  of  clonic  spasmjl 
with  loss  of  control  over  voluntary  actions,  the  influence  of  the  will  over 
the  muscles  being  diminished,  while  co-ordinating  power  is  also  impaired. 
The  complaint  generally  runs  a  definite  course,  though  of  variable 
duration  ;  the  symptoms  setting  in  gradually  ;  reaching  their  height  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks,  at  which  they  remain  more  or  less  stationary 
for  a  variable  time  ;  and  then  subsiding.  Sometimes,  however,  chorea 
persists  as  a  chronic  condition.  The  first  signs  which  attract  notice  are 
that  the  patient  seems  restless  and  fidgety,  cannot  keep  quiet,  jerks  one 
of  the  limbs  about  occasionally,  halts  or  drags  one  of  the  legs  in  walk- 
ing, makes  grimaces,  performs  various  acts  awkwardly,  or  drops  and 
breaks  things.  Dr.  Sturges  gives  the  following  as  the  order  in  which 
the  several  muscular  groups  yield  to  chorea  : — The  hands  most,  the  right 
hand,  the  left  arm,  the  face,  the  left  hand,  the  arms,  the  rieht  arm,  the 
legs,  the  left  leg,  the  right  leg.  He  concludes  that  "  the  muscles  chiefly 
affected  by  chorea  are  the  same  which  are  devoted  to  the  higher  intel- 
lectual uses,  and  such  as  children  have  but  imperfectly  acquired  the  use 
of;"  and  "hence  the  parts  selected  by  chorea  are  not  those  which  depend 
upon  a  common  motor  centre,  but  those  which  habitually  combine  in 
purposeful  and  emotional  movements." 

The  phenomena  of  chorea,  when  the  disease  is  established,  are  very 
characteristic.     The  term  "  insanty  of  the  muscles"  has  been  appropri- 
ately applied  to  the  absurd,  disorderly,  involuntary  movements  which 
are  observed.    Asa  rule  they  are  moderate  in  intensity,  and  not  pain- 
ful; they  exhibit  great  variety  in  combination,  being  not  mere  jerks  of 
the  muscles,  but  more  like  restless  movements  indicating  complex  co- 
ordinations, and  often  conveying  an  idea  of  purpose  or  design.  The 
head  is  moved  about  in  various  directions  ;  the  face  exhibits  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  smiles,  frowns,  and  grimaces ;  the  tongue  is  often  thrust  out 
and  coiled  and  then  withdrawn  again,  or  pushed  into  the  cheek,  or  drawn 
into  the  throat,  as  if  an  attempt  were  being  made  to  swallow  it.  The 
shoulders  are  jerked  up  and  the  arms  thrown  about,  while  various 
fidgety  movements  are  carried  on  with  the  hands  and  fingers.    The  legs 
are  frequently  unaffected,  being  in  all  cases  much  less  disturbed  than 
the  arms.    Respiratory  movements  are  infrequent,  jerky,  and  irregular, 
the  natural  relations  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  movements  being 
perverted  during  breathing  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  dry  nervous  cough  or 
grunting  sound.    It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
seem  to  be  much  affected,  but  choreic  patients  are  usually  unable  to  sit 
or  lie  quietly  for  any  length  of  time.    The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
rarely  implicated,  tliose  of  the  pharynx  never.    Very  commonly  those 
involuntary  movements  commence  and  are  more  marked  on  one  side 
than  the  other;  or  they  may  be  entirely  unilateral — hemiclwrea;  or  evexj 
confined  to  one  limb.    They  are  much  intensified  by  attention  being 
directed  to  them,  as  well  as  under  the  influence  of  emotion.    A  strong 
effort  of  the  will  or  a  deep  inspiration  may  temporarily  control  them, 
but  they  become  worse  afterwards.    During  sleep  they  cease,  but  may 
be  excited  under  the  influence  of  dreams. 

The  waul  of  control  over  the  voluntai'y  movements  is  seen  in  every 
act  which  the  patient  performs,  such  as  walking,  holding  out  the  hand, 
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putting-  anything  to  the  month,  eating  0r  drinking,  smiling,  attempting 
to  take  hold  of  or  to  carry  any  object,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  fall 
or  is  thrown  down.  Articulation  is  commonly  indistinct  and  jerky, 
jfliicturition  may  be  difficult,  on  account  of  the  jerking  of  certain 
muscles.  The  sphincters  are  never  affected.  The  muscles  are  in  a  state 
of  decided  weakness,  amounting  to  slight  paresis.  A  sense  of  fatigue 
and  nervous  exhaustion  is  usually  experienced;  while  aching  in  the 
limbs,  headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  are  often  complained  of.  The 
expression  seems  to  point  to  some  degree  of  mental  defect,  but  this  is 
mainly  due  to  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  though  in 
many  cases,  especially  if  the  disease  is  of  long  duration,  the  intellectual 
faculties  become  somewhat  obscured. 

The  general  health  is  almost  always  below  par,  anaemia  being  often  a 
prominent  feature  in  cases  of  chorea.  Temperature  is  normal  unless  the 
disease  is  associated  with  some  pyrexia!  condition.  The  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order  in  many  cases.  The  urine  is  usually  concentrated  at 
first:  contains  excess  of  urea;  and  frequently  deposits  urates  abun- 
dantly, as  well  as  oxalates  and  phosphates  sometimes. 

The  state  of  the  heart  in  chorea  requires  special  consideration.  In  all 
cases  of  chorea  it  is  desirable  to  examine  this  organ  every  day,  if  practi- 
cable. There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  cardiac  phenomena 
•observed  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  their  explanation. 
Dr.  Stnrges  states  that  the  commonest  heart  symptom  is  increased 
freqnency.  In  many  cases  the  cardiac  action  is  easily  disturbed,  and  it 
may  be  irregular.  With  regard  to  the  physical  signs,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  heart-sounds  are  merely  modified,  and  there  is  no 
-distinct  murmur.  The  most  frequent  and  important  sign,  however,  is  a 
-murmur  of  some  kind,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  found  that  this  was 
present  in  54"26  per  cent,  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  him.  The  murmur 
infinitely  most  common  is  mitral  systolic,  but  occasionally  a  double 
murmur  is  heard  in  connection  with  the  mitral  orifice,  and  still  more 
Rarely  it  is  simply  presystolic.  Sometimes  there  is  a  basic  systolic 
murmur.  In  markedly  anamiic  cases  the  usual  haamic  bruits  are  audible 
W  ith  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  murmurs,  and  the  mitral  systolic 
mnrmur  more  especially,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  they  are  due  to 
Organic  mischief  from  endocarditis,  and  are  persistent.  This  is  generally 
believed  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  nature;  and  in  fatal  cases  of  chorea 
post-mortem  examination  has  usually  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
definite  morbid  conditions  accounting  for  the  murmur.    In  some  cases 

'.  ever,  mitral  systolic  murmur  is  not  associated  with  organic  mischief' 
bnt  is  an  inorgamc  murmur,  and  different  explanations  have  been  given 
of  the  regurgitation  under  these  circumstances.  Thus  it  has  &beeu 
ibuted  to  irregular  or  spasmodic  action  of  the  musculi  papillares;  to 
fatigne-paresis  on  the  part  of  these  muscles,  so  that  the  valves  do  not 
Close  properly;  or  to  a  weakened  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscular 
walls,  so  that  temporary  dilatation  occurs,  with  consequent  enlargement 
a  I  be  mitral  orifice,  which  permits  regurgitation.  It  is  also  supposed  that 

some  instances  a  murmurmay  disappear,  owing  to  recent  lymph  beiu* 
wa,l,,d  away  or  absorbed.  Dr.  Sturges  does  not  attribute  the  cardiac 
nnsehie  usually  to  acute  rheumatism,  but  to  the  fact  that  chorea 
affects  the  heart  along  with  other  muscles  which  are  influenced  hv 
<  ^,,,„n     Dr.  Dickinson  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  endoenrdi!  is 

i''ttJ;  of  thrsrncc    ^ bcing  brought  about  hy  th° 
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Cases  of  chorea  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  symptoms 
present  an  extoemely  acute  and  aggravated  character,  the  spasmodffl 
movements  being  excessively  violent  and  constant,  and  extending 
throughout  the  body.  The  patient  is  unable  to  swallow  or  to  perform 
any  voluntary  act,  and  becomes  greatly  distressed  and  exhausted,  sleei 
being  rendered  impossible.  Death  ensues  if  the  movements  do  not 
abate,  often  preceded  by  adynamic  symptoms,  delirium,  or  coma,  but  the 
intellect  may  be  clear  almost  to  the  last.  Two  such  fatal  cases,  occurring 
in  girls  about  the  period  of  puberty,  came  under  my  notice  many  year! 
ago,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  these  violent  attacks  are  usually 
noticed;  similar  attacks  have,  however,  been  observed  in  connection  with 
parturition. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  well-marked  chorea  are  so  charac- 
teristic, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  and 
therefore  no  special  remarks  need  be  made  on  this  subject. 

Prognosis. — Chorea  almost  always  terminates  in  recovery,  except 
when  it  assumes  the  severe  form  alluded  to  above.  No  definite  opinion 
as  to  duration  should  be  given.  The  circumstances  favourable  to  a 
speedy  recovery  are  that  the  disease  is  due  to  some  condition  which  i&* 
amenable  to  treatment ;  that  such  treatment  is  commenced  at  an  e  arl  v 
period ;  and  that  the  patient  can  be  placed  under  proper  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  danger  of  the  development  of  some  cardiac  complication 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  with  the  establishment  of  permanent 
heart-mischief.  Chorea  greatly  increases  the  danger  from  acute  rheu- 
matism. 

Treatment. — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  remedies  in  the 
treatment  of  chorea,  as  the  complaint  usually  tends  towards  spontaneous 
cure.    The  indications  which  should  be  primarily  attended  to  are : — 
1.  To  get  rid  of  any  obvious  causes  which  have  originated  the  complaint, 
as  well  as  of  any  reflex  disturbance.    2.  To  regulate  carefully  the  diet 
and  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially  maintaining  a  free  action 
of  the  bowels.    3.  To  improve  the  general  health  and  quality  of  the 
blood,  by  nutritious  food  ;  proper  hygienic  conditions  ;  change  of  air ; 
cold  or  tepid  bathing,  or  the  douche,  especially  applied  over  the  back, 
"with  friction  afterwards ;  and  the  administration  of  some  preparation  of 
iron,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  anaemic.    Many  cases  do  remarkably 
well  under  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations,  especially  the  peroxide, 
tincture  of  perchloride,  ammonio-citrate,  or  carbonate.    A  great  many 
supposed  specifics  have  been  introduced  for  the  cure  of  chorea,  the  chief 
of  these  including  salts  of  zine  ;  liquor  arsenicalis ;  tincture  of  bella- 
donna; conium  juice;  hydrate  of  chloral  ;  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  : 
by  pophosphites  ;  Calabar  bean  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract,  or  tincture  : 
a  combination  of  morphine  with  strychnine  ;  physostigmine  ;  and  chloro- 
form by  inhalation  twice  or  thrice  daily.    Judging  from  personal  ex- 
perience, I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  these  remedies  is  applicable  for 
all  eases,  but  one  or  other  of  them  may  be  found  of  service  in  different 
instances.    The  application  of  ice  to  the  spine;  the  passage  of  a  slight 
constant  galvanic  current  along  this  region  ;  and  subcutaneous  injection 
of  curare,  arc  among  other  special  modes  of  treatment    which  have 
been  advocated.    The  movements  may  often  be  diminished  by  proper 
discipline,  and  are  greatly  improved  by  gymnastic-  exercises.  When 
chorea  comes  under  treatment  in  its  very  early  stage,  some  practitioners 
believe  that  they  can  check  its  course  by  exciting  a  free  action  of  (he 
skin  by  means  of  warm  or  hot-air  baths,  followed  by  saline  medicines,  or 
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by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  Others  employ  emetics  at  the  outset. 
Should  sleep  be  much  disturbed,  some  hypnotic  must  be  given.  If  the 
movements  are  very  severe,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  patient  sleep  on  an 
air-bed  or  water-bed.  Chorea  complicating  acute  rheumatism  usually 
needs  no  special  treatment.  Those  dangerous  cases  in  which  the  move- 
ments are  extremely  violent  are  but  little  amenable  to  any  treatment. 
Inhalation  of  chloroform;  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine,  or, 
perhaps,  of  curare;  and  abundant  support  of  the  patient,  enemata  being 
employed  if  necessary,  seem  to  me  the  most  reliable  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  such  cases.  Drs.  Goodhart  and  Phillips  have  treated  success- 
fully some  cases  of  acute  chorea  by  massage  and  free  administration  of 
nourishment. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 
TETANY. 

The  complaint  named  tetamj  is  a  form  of  neurosis,  attended  with  idio- 
pathic muscular  spasms,  which  has  come  into  prominence  in  modern 
times,  and  which  therefore  calls  for  brief  notice. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  causation  of  tetany  is  very  un- 
certain, and  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite  lesions  in  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  two  sexes  suffer  about  equally;  and  the  complaint 
occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  infancy  upwards,  but  is  most 
-common  in  early  childhood  and  in  early  adult  life.  It  seems  to  be 
much  more  prevalent  in  France  than  in  England.  The  neurotic  tempera- 
ment predisposes  to  tetany;  as  well  as  constitutional  disturbance  or 
general  weakness  from  various  causes,  such  as  bad  feeding,  dentition, 
acute  diseases,  chronic  diarrhoea,  rickets,  the  establishment  of  menstrua- 
tion, pregnancy,  or  excessive  lactation.  The  chief  exciting  causes  of 
tetany  are  said  to  be  emotional  disturbance  ;  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp;  and  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  shown  that  the  affection 
may  be  associated  with  rickets.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  involun- 
tary imitation,  having  in  this  way  spread  extensively  in  a  girls'  school. 
.Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  pathology  of  tetany,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  afunctional  disorder  of  the  central  nervous  system,  especially 
the  spinal  cord,  attended  with  increased  irritability. 

Symptoms.— Tetany  is  characterized  by  tonic  spasmodic  contractions 
of  certain  muscles  ;  of  a  painful  character;  varying  much  in  extent,  but 
usually  commencing  in,  and  being  often  limited  to,  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms, though  in  other  cases  extending  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  to 
r  parts  of  the  body  ;  usually  bilateral ;  differing  considerably  in  dura- 
tion and  intensity,  being  often  intermittent;  and  unattended  with  loss 
or  consciousness. 

The  symptoms  usually  begin  with  abnormal  sensations,  such  as 
numbness  and  tingling,  or  actual  pain,  in  the  fingers  or  in  the  hands  and 
torearms.  Very  speedily  the  spasmodic  movements  set  in,  commencing 
with  contraction  of  one  or  more  fingers,  chiefly  induced  by  attempts  to 
use  them  I  hey  extend  upwards,  and  the  following  appearances  are 
tnus  produced.    1  he  fingers  are  usually  drawn  together  in  the  form  of  a 
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cone,  but  tli e  ring  and  middle  fingers  are  sometimes  separated-  thel 
are  slightly  flexed  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints,  but  otherwiJ 
extended.  The  thumbs  arc-  strongly  adducted,  or  bent  into  the  pab3 
their  terminal  joints  being  extended  ;  rarely  the  fingers  are  flexed  over 
them.  The  wrists  are  usually  somewhat  flexed,  and  the  hand,  tiltel 
towards  the  ulnar  side.  In  some  cases  the  forearms  are  semiflexed  fcwf 
upper  arms  adducted,  and  the  hands  crossed  upon  the  abdomen.  In  i  he 
lower  extremities  the  symptoms  commence  with  tingling  and  numbneJ 
in  the  toes,  which  then  become  strongly  flexed  towards  the  sole  nid 
drawn  together,  the  great  toes  being  generally  drawn  under  then] 
occasionally  extended.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  arched,  and  the  heel 
drawn  up  ;  while  the  legs  and  thighs  are  extended.  The  spasms  mal 
extend  m  severe  cases  to  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  those  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  facial  muscles,  those  of  mastication  and 
articulation,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  larynx.  Hence  the  jaws  may  be 
firmly  clenched,  speech  much  embarrassed,  and  respiration  seriously 
interfered  with.  3 

The  extent  of  the  spasms  varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  being 
m  some  instances  quite  localized,  in  others  widely  distributed.  The 
lower  extremities  are  often  affected  after  the  upper,  or  all  the  limbs  are 
attacked  in  succession  or  simultaneously ;  and  the  spasms  may  subside 
in  the  limbs  as  they  invade  the  trunk.  The  affected  muscles  feel 
rigid,  resist  passive  extension,  and  when  the  extension  is  discontinued 
they  resume  their  contracted  state.  They  sometimes  present  fibrillar 
tremblings.  An  important  fact  in  diagnosis  is  that  the  spasms  continue 
during  sleep.  Trousseau  affirmed  that  they  relaxed  under  chloroform, 
but  Dr.  Abercombie  did  not  find  it  so  in  his  cases.  Trousseau  observed 
that  the  spasms  could  be  excited  by  compressing  the  affected  parts, 
either  in  the  direction  of  their  principal  nerve-trunks,  or  over  their- 
blood-vessels,  so  as  to  impede  the  venous  or  arterial  circulation.  The 
application  of  cold  frequently  arrests  them  temporarily.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  noticed  a  peculiar  "facial  irritability  in  children  affected  with 
tetany."  If  the  finger  be  drawn  across  the  facial  nerve,  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  of  the  same  side  contracts,  and  in  some  cases  also  the 
levator  anguli  oris  et  alas  nasi.  This  phenomenon  is  often  more  marked 
on  one  side  than  the  other. 

The  spasms  of  tetany  occur  in  paroxysms,  usually  intermittent,  not 
uncommonly,  however,  and  especially  in  children,  only  presenting 
remissions.  The  attacks  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  two  ol 
longer,  but  seldom  over  twelve  hours ;  and  they  come  on  at  intervals] 
ranging  from  an  hour  or  two  to  some  days  or  weeks.  The  entire- 
duration  of  the  complaint  may  be  only  a  few  days,  but  more  commonly 
it  lasts  for  several  weeks  or  months,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of 
relapses. 

The  spasms  are  painful  in  themselves,  and  the  pain  is  aggravated  by 
any  attempt  to  overcome  them  by  extension.  Severe  pain  may  also  be 
felt  along  the  nerve-trunks,  and  there  may  be  some  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  affected  parts.  Towards  the  termination  of  an  attack  for- 
mication and  other  abnormal  sensations  are  often  experienced.  Erbj 
states  that  there  is  increase  of  electric  excitability  in  the  peripheral 
nerves  to  both  the  constant  and  induced  currents,  but  not  in  the  Facial 
nerves.  (Edema,  redness,  and  pain  are  not  uncommonly  observed  in 
children  on  the  backs  of  the  hands.  Rheumatic  inflammation  of  joints 
is  said  to  occur  occasionally.    Dr.  Abercrombie  states  that  laryngismus 
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is  frequently  associated  with  tetany  iu  children.  There  is  never  any  loss 
of  consciousness.  When  the  spasmodic  attacks  are  very  severe,  slight 
pyrexia  is  observed,  with  a  rapid  pulse  and  furred  tongue. 

Tetany  is  often  a  slight  and  temporary  disorder,  and  even  in  prolonged 
cases  recovery  usually  takes  place,  the  paroxysms  becoming  by  degrees 
less  frequent  and  severe.  A  fatal  result  has  occurred  in  exceptional 
instances,  either  from  asphyxia,  from  prolonged  duration  of  the  com- 
plaint, or  from  implication  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Treatment.— The  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of  tetany  seem 
to  be  to  get  rid  of  any  obvious  exciting  cause ;  to  improve  the  general 
health  ;  and  to  attend  to  any  special  constitutional  disorder,  such  as 
rickets.  Regular  and  sound  sleep  is  of  much  importance  ;  and  the 
nervous  system  needs  due  attention.  Tonics  are  often  of  much  service. 
The  chief  special  drugs  which  have  been  recommended  for  tetany  are 
bromides,  chloral,  opium,  valerian,  musk,  and  conium.  Electricity  is 
not  of  much  service,  but  the  constant  current  answers  best.  Baths  have 
not  proved  useful. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 
ALCOHOLISM. 


.Etiology.— The  injurious  effects  produced  upon  the  system  by  the  abuse 
ot  alcohol  are  but  too  well-known.  They  are  the  result  of  its  direct 
irritant  action;  of  its  influence  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  •  of  the  circula 
tion  of  its  own  poisonous  elements,  or  of  those  derived  from  its  decom- 
position, through  the  various  organs  and  tissues ;  and  of  its  interference 
with  tissue-metamorphosis,  oxygenation,  and  nutrition.  The  exact  effects 
will  depend  on  the  nature,  quantity,  and  strength  of  the  stimulant 
indulged  in.  Spirits  do  by  far  the  greatest  harm,  especially  when  taken 
in  frequent  drams,  strong,  and  on  an  empty  stomach.  Alcoholism  is 
most  frequent  m  males;  and  in  those  who  from  their  occupation  are 
exposed  to  intemperance,  such  as  draymen,  potmen,  or  cabmen,  or  whose 
callmg  ,3  a  lonely  or  a  sedentary  one.  It  is  also  predisposed  to  bv 
various  conditions  which  depress  the  nervous  energy,  such  as  working 
or  -leeping  in  a  hot  or  vitiated  atmosphere ;  excessive  mental  work  • 

E?f 7.  T  WTy  S  °r  f XCf88ive  Vene^-  Persons  who  snffer  severe  pain,' 
and  hysterical  individuals  are  very  likely  subjects  to  drink  to  excess! 
in  not  a  few  instances  there  seems  to  be  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
alcoholism,  or  to  some  neurosis,  such  as  epilepsy  or  mania; 

Symptoms.— Cases  of  alcoholism  may  be  clinically  arranged  under  the 
follow-ng  groups :-L  Acute  alcohoUc  poisoning,  the  symptoms  being 
tho.eot  narcotn:  po.sonmg     2.  UeUrium  tremeZ.    3.  Chronic  alcoholism. 

t'JC^T^  i"i       °h  1 1G  ?fttiei,t  "  exfcl'em«ly  violent  and  dangerous, 
tad  haa  a  hxed  delusion.    5.  Acute  melancholia,  with  suicidal  tendency 
•  -where  there  is  a  constant  craving  for  drink,  which  breaks 

e  i  I  h'Th  I  «  7^°?^  I»'"l--ty,  the  moral  sense  being 
n      I  V      T    '  l]r  rhv'(^oi  thiH  condition  will  do  anything 

tsp^i^'eo^d tremmS  and  ^oalc^oul 
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Delirium  Tremens.— This  condition  may  come  on  under  the  following 
ci  rcumstances  : — 1.  From  mere  excessive  drinking  in  a  temperate  persoJ 

2.  An  individual  who  is  accustomed  to  drink  freely  gets  very  drunk 

3.  A  tippler,  who  without  being  actually  drank  is  always  more  or  less 
saturated  with  alcohol,  experiences  some  slight  disturbance,  especially 
of  a  traumatic  kind,  or  has  an  acute  illness ;  delirium  tremens  occj 
sionally  breaks  out  in   such  persons  without    any   apparent  cause 

4.  Prom  deprivation  of  proper  food,  with  moderate  indulgence  in  stimu- 
lants. 5.  In  consequence  of  suddenly  cutting  off  the  supply  0f 
stimulants  from  an  individual  who  has  been  accustomed  to  drink  freely, 
especially  if  old  or  debilitated.  6.  As  the  result  of  inhalation  of  fumes 
from  a  distillery,  it  is  said  (?). 

Generally  delirium  tremens  is  preceded  by  premonitory  indications, 
especially  disturbed  sleep  or  absolute  insomnia;  general  discomfort 
and  feebleness  ;  agitation  and  tremulousness  ;  mental  confusion  and 
inability  to  fix  the  attention ;  timidity  and  lowness  of  spirits.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  commonly  disordered,  as  evidenced  by  anorexia, 
foul  tongue  and  breath,  unpleasant  taste,  and  constipation,  with  un- 
healthy stools. 

The  actual  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  are  usually  very  charac- 
teristic. The  patient  is  either  quite  sleepless,  or  only  obtains  short  un- 
easy dozes.  The  mind  is  in  a  state  of  general  confusion,  restlessness, 
and  excitement,  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  patient  for  a  moment,  and  to  obtain  a  sensible  answer  to  a 
question,  he  speedily  wanders  off,  talking  ramblingly  and  incoherently, 
there  being  a  kind  of  busy  delirium.  A  variety  of  mental  delusions, 
illusions,  and  hallucinations  usually  exist,  the  patient  fancying  he  sees 
or  hears  all  sorts  of  objects  and  sounds,  often  of  a  hideous  character; 
or  distorting  in  his  imagination  what  he  does  see  and  hear  into 
strange  and  horrible  forms  and  noises.  These  delusions  are  generally 
transient  and  changeable,  but  occasionally  the  patient  fixes  upon  one, 
and  reasons  about  it.  Further,  the  mental  condition  is  one  of  combined 
irritability,  marked  cowardice,  sense  of  dread,  and  suspicion.  The  patient 
has  an  anxious,  wandering  expression,  and  looks  upon  everybody  arounq 
with  terror  and  distrust,  imagining  that  they  are  trying  to  poison  or 
otherwise  injure  him  ;  or  fears  lest  he  may  do  an  injury  to  himself, 
and  has  a  great  sense  of  alarm  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen.  These 
feelings  may  culminate  in  fits  of  violent  mania,  attended  with  extreme 
muscular  effort  and  a  wild  expression,  the  patient  trying  to  injure  those 
around,  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  or  to  do  various  obher  acts  with  the 
view  of  escaping  from  some  imaginary  enemy.  There  is  usually  no 
complaint  with  reference  to  the  head.  Creeping  sensations  over  tlio 
skin  and  other  paresthesias  are  common,  and  the  patient  often  fancies 
he  sees  or  feels  horrible  insects  crawling  over  him.  The  prominent 
symptoms  connected  with  the  muscular  system  are  restlessness,  ear- 
pbology,  and  general  tremors,  the  latter  being  especially  observed 
in  the  hands  and  tongue.  After  lits  of  violence  the  patient  is  nuieh 
exhausted  and  pi-ostrated.  Tin;  pupils  are  generally  dilated  and 
sluggish. 

lhe  important  pxlrivsic  symptoms  in  delirium  tremens  are  profuse 
pei'spiration,  usually  with  little  or  no  fever,  the  sweal  having  often  a 
very  disagreeable  smell,  lhe  skin  feeling  moisl  and  clammy,  especially 
that  of  the  palms,  or  being  even  drenched;  a  weak,  large  and  soft,  or 
small  and  frequent  pulse,  the  sphygmogrtiphic  tracing  often  exhibiting 
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marked  dicrotism  ;  and  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  indicated  by 
foulness  of  the  month  and  tongue,  which  are  covered  with  sticky  mucus, 
peculiarly  unpleasant  breath,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  much  thirst, 
nausea  but  rarely  vomiting,  and  constipation  with  offensive  stools.  The 
urine  is  sometimes  much  diminished  in  quantity,  and  is  deficient  in  phos- 
phates and  urea,  but  often  deposits  urates  on  standing.  In  exceptional 
bases  of  delirium  tremens  there  is  severe  pyrexia,  the  temperature  rapidly 
rising  to  105°,  or  even  to  108°  or  109°. 

Recovery  is  in  many  cases  of  delirium  tremens  preceded  by  restoration 
of  sleep,  but  this  does  not  always  lead  to  a  favourable  termination. 
In  fatal  cases  typhoid  symptoms  frequently  set  in,  with  a  dry  brown 
tongue,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  and  low  nervous  phenomena,  such  as 
muttering  delirium,  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  coma.  Pneumonia  or 
some  other  inflammatory  complication  may  also  arise.  Sometimes  death 
results  from  sudden  collapse. 

Chionic  Alcoholism.— Various  grades  of  this  condition  are  of 
common  occurrence.  Its  ordinary  signs  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
1.  Nervous  phenomena.  These  include  muscular  restlessness  and  fidgeti- 
ness, culminating  in  tremors,  beginning  in  the  limbs,  at  first  slight  and 
controlled  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  but  afterwards  becoming  more  marked 
and  constant,  beiug  worse  in  the  mornings,  and  then  diminished  by  food 
and  chink  ;  insomnia,  or  very  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep  with 
terrifying  dreams  or  night-mare  ;  diffused  dull  pain  or  heaviness  in  the 
head,  and  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo ;  disorders  of  the  special  senses,  as 
evidenced  by  photopsia  or  inusca?  volitantes,  and  noises  in  the  ears  ; 
mental  disturbance,  indicated  in  the  early  period  by  mental  disquietude, 
uncertainty  of  purpose  and  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  indecision  of 
character,  a  vague  sense  of  dread,  or  fits  of  violent  temper  ;  later  on  by 
impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  some  cases  very  marked,  tbe 
patient  having  horrible  visions  or  delusions  as  to  people  plottino- 
his  ruin,  and  exhibiting  great  cowardice  with  loss  of  moral  power,  and 
a  particular  tendency  to  tell  falsehoods  about  drink;  impairment 
of  muscular  co-ordination,  which  explains  the  sensation  sometimes 
experienced  by  the  patient,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fall  down 
a  precipice  when  walking  on  firm  ground.  2.  General  appearance. 
J  he  signs  coming  under  this  head  are  more  or  less  obesity  or 
emaciation,  the  former  being  chiefly  observed  in  beer-drinkers, 
the  latter,  which  may  be  extreme,  in  spirit-drinkers;  flabbiness  or  a 
bloated  aspect  of  the  features,  with  red  and  watery  eyes,  yellowness  of 
the  conjunctiva?  from  fat  or  jaundice,  and  often  redness  or  a  purple  colour 
of  the  face,  with  enlarged  vessels,  especially  about  the  nose  and  cheeks, 
or  none.  3.  Disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  indicated  by  total  anorexia 
or  disgust  for  food,  especially  in  the  mornings,  the  patient  often  making 
tins  an  excuse  for  taking  stimulants  in  order  to  "keep  up"  the  system" 
thick  dirty  furring  of  the  tongue  as  a  rule,  but  not  always  ;  dryness  and 
Cracking  of  the  lips j  catarrh  of  the  pharynx;  peculiar  and  disgusting 
foulness  of  the  breath;  severe  morning  nausea  or  actual  sickness* 
irregnlanty  of  the  bowels,  with  foetid  stools;  and  occasionally  serious 
,l:,,,""nll("-',:  f,'"»'  •  lie  stomach  or  bowels.  4.  Symptoms  due  to  orqanic 
Puceral  Usiotu  and  to  degeneralirr.  rhmujes.  These  have;  been  pointed  out 
in  previous  chapters,  and,  as  already  stated,  there  is  much  difference  of 
'-pinion  as  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  in  their  production.  There  cm 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  direct  effect  of  strong  spirits  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  especially  upon  that  of  the 
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stomach,  these  agents  inducing  congestion,  chronic  inflammation  fibroJ 
changes,  and  glandular  degeneration  ;  or  that  alcoholic  abuse  tends  to 
lead  to  fibroid  and  fatty  degeneration,  with  atrophy,  of  various  organs  and 
tissues,  including  the  nerve-centres. 

In  very  advanced  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  still  more  grave  nervous 
symptoms  are  met  with,  such  as  absolute  dementia  ;  signs  of  peripherl 
neuritis;  extreme  muscular  trembling,  simulating  paralysis  agitanl 
general  muscular  weakness;  paralysis  or  ataxia;  epileptiform  attacks! 
or  finally  coma.  Such  phenomena  are  necessarily  attended  with  more  or 
less  serious  organic  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  Peripheral  neuritis 
is  separately  considered. 

Diagnosis.— Delirium  tremens  has  to  be  mainly  distinguished  from 
acute  mama  or  meningitis.  The  history  of  the  patient,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  affection  occurs;  the  diameters  of  the  nervous 
and  extrinsic  symptoms  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  fixed  del  lis  ion  generally 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Sometimes  this  condition 
closely  simulates  low  fevers.  The  association  of  acute  pneumonia 
with  delirium  tremens  may  be  very  difficult  to  recognize  definitely 
Chrome  alcoholism  should  always  be  suspected  if  any  of  the  symptoms 
already  mentioned  are  complained  of,  not  forgetting  digestive 
disorders,  but  especially  should  there  be  morning  sickness 
insomnia,  fidgetiness  or  tremors,  mental  restlessness,  or  disturbance  of 
the  special  senses.  Close  enquiry  is  often  needed  in  order  to  elicit  a 
history  of  intemperance  in  these  cases,  many  patients  trying  to  conceal 
their  evil  habits  m  every  possible  way.  The  odour  of  the  breath  is  fre- 
quently very  characteristic.  The  late  Dr.  Anstie  considered  the  follow- 
ing nervous  diseases  as  being  particularly  liable  to  be  simulated  by 
chronic  alcoholism :— Commencing  general  paralysis  of  the  insane; 
paralysis  agitans ;  lead-poisoning;  locomotor  ataxy;  softening  of  the 
brain  or  cord;  epilepsy;  senile  dementia;  hysteria;  and  the  nervous 
malaise  associated  with  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

Prognosis. — Delirium  tremens  usually  terminates  favourably.  The 
chief  unfavourable  circumstances  are: — A  history  of  chronic  indulgence 
in  excess  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  system  is  more  or  less  saturated":  the 
patient  being  advanced  in  years,  enfeebled  in  constitution,  or  the  subject 
of  organic  visceral  disease,  especially  disease  of  the  kidneys ;  a  history 
of  previous  attacks,  particularly  if  they  have  been  numerous ;  difficulty 
m  introducing  nourishment  into  the  system,  either  from  the  patient 
refusing  food,  or  from  assimilation  being  impaired  ;  inability  to  procure 
sleep  before  the  patient  is  much  exhausted;  an  unfavourable  condition 
of  the  pulse,  which  may  be  evidenced  by  the  sphygmograph  ;  the  occur- 
rence of  typhoid  or  low  nervous  symptoms;  and  the  development  of 
inflammatory  complications,  especially  pneumonia.  In  the  early  period 
chronic  alcoholism  can  always  be  cured  if  patients  will  keep  away  from 
drink,  but  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  do  this. 
When  serious  nervous  symptoms  have  become  developed,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  recovery,  but  improvement  is  possible  in  some  cases. 

Treatment. — 1.  Delirium  tremens. — a.  In  treating  delirium  tremens, 
the  first  object  aimed  a!  should  be  to  withdraw  absolutely,  or  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  all  forms  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  so  far  as  this  is  practic- 
able, but  especially  of  spirits  and  wine.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
J1  has  been  found  that  no  harm  whatever  results  from  culling  off  stimu- 
lants completely,  especially  in  young  patients  and  in  first  attacks:  in 
others  they  must  be  limited  as  much  as  possible,  being  chiefly  needed  if 
the  patient  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  old,  or  feeble,  or  if  there  are  signs  of 
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adynamia.  It  is  well  to  keep  to  malt  liquors,  if  possible,  but  cbampagne 
or  brandy  may  be  required.  At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  important 
to  administer  nourishment  freely.  Strong  beef-tea,  beef -juice,  hot 
soups,  milk,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  other  forms  of  nutritious  food  which 
are  readily  assimilated,  must  be  given  at  frequent  intervals,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  If  the  patient  refuses  food,  white  of  egg  mixed  with 
iced  water  is  useful ;  and  nutrient  enemata  must  be  regularly  employed. 
In  the  treatment  of  strong  patients,  especially  if  they  are  young,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  spirit  has  been  taken,  a  brisk  saline  purgative  is 
decidedly  beneficial  at  the  outset,  but  this  is  not  advisable  as  a  rule. 

b.  The  next  indication  is  to  endeavour  to  procure  sleep  before  the 
patient  is  exhausted.  For  this  purpose  certain  drags  are  most  useful 
when  judiciously  employed,  especially  opium  or  morphine,  the  latter 
being  best  introduced  by  hypodermic  injection  ;  hydrate  of  chloral ;  and 
bromide  of  potassium  or  ammonium.  Certain  of  these  agents  may  be 
advantageously  combined.  As  a  general  rule  I  quite  agree  with  the  late 
Dr.  Anstie  in  opposing  the  notion  that  "  patients  in  delirium  tremens 
require  to  be  narcotized  into  a  state  of  repose,"  but  I  have  met  with 
bases  in  which  the  only  chance  of  recovery  seemed  to  be  in  procuring 
sleep  at  any  risk,  and  where  the  administration  of  considerable  doses  of 
morphine,  combined  with  abundant  nourishment,  proved,  I  believe,  the 
means  of  saving  life.  Other  remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
delirium  tremens  are  cannabis  indica ;  tincture  of  digitalis  in  large 
doses  (5ij  to  .fi  every  four  hours)  ;  capsicum  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
tincture  in  full  doses;  tartar,  emetic  in  sthenic  cases  attended  with 
wild  delirium  ;  and  chloroform,  either  by  inhalation  or  internally. 
Chloroform  inhalation,  carefully  employed,  may  be  decidedly  serviceable 
sometimes. 

c.  Symptoms  often  require  attention  in  acute  alcoholism,  especially 
vomiting.  Should  there  be  adynamic  signs,  diffusible  stimulants  must  be 
given,  such  as  ammonia,  ether,  musk,  or  camphor,  along  with  brandy; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  these  agents  by  enemata.  High 
fever  may  demand  antipyretic  measures.  Complications  may  also  call 
for  interference,  particularly  pneumonia,  which  always  needs  a  support- 
ing treatment  in  these  cases.  A  patient  suffering  from  delirium  tremens 
fthould  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  and  well-ventilated  room;  kept  per- 
fectly qniet  and  apart  from  friends,  only  one  or  two  trained  attendants 
being  permitted  to  be  present,  according  as  the  patient  is  tractable  or 
violent;  treated  kindly,  but  with  firmness  ;  and  constantly  watched,  lest 
he  .should  injure  himself.  Mechanical  restraint,  such  as  that  by-means- 
of  the  strait-waistcoat,  is  but  rarely  admissible,  though  it  is  needed  now 
and  then  in  cases  of  extreme  violence. 

2.  Chronic  Alcoholism.— In  treating  chronic  alcoholism,  there  should  in 
most  eases  be  no  hesitation  in  forbidding  stimulants  entirely,  but  espe- 
cially spirits  or  wine.  It  is  often, however,  difficult  to  persuade  patients 
to  any  out  this  advice.  A  glass  of  good  bitter  ale,  stout,  or  lager  beer 
with  food  may  be  useful.  It  is  most  important  to  get  the  patient  to  take 
nourishment,  and  as  there  is  generally  a  great  distaste  for  food,  small 
quantities  of  rnilk,  concentrated  beef-tea,  soups,  or  meat-juices  should 

given  at  frequent  intervals.  It,  is  wonderful,  however,  "how  soon  the 
appetite  returns  in  many  of  these  cases  when  the  intemperate  habits  are 
rclinqmshed.  If  there  is  much  sickness,  an  effervescent  mixture  may 
Pe  given,  or  soda-water  with  milk.  I  have  found  a  mixture  containing 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  witli  infusion  of  gentian 
ana   hydrocyanic   acid   (v\  iij-iv),  very  serviceable  in  many  cases 
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Anstie  recommended  one  or  two  grains  of  quinine  twice  or  thrice  daih- 
Marcet  found  oxide  of  zinc  useful,  beginning  with  gr.  ij  twice  d-iily 
and  gradually  increasing  the  dose.  Others  have  much  faith  in  tinctul 
of  capsicum.  If  there  is  much  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  a  full 
dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  at  night  will  generally  procure  sleep  2 
this  drug  may  be  given  more  frequently  if  necessary.  Some  practi 
tioners  prefer  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine ;  hydrate  of  chloral  • 
sulphonal  ;  extract  of  cannabis  indica ;  or  a  full  dose  of  ether.  Baths  are 
often  serviceable  m  chronic  alcoholism;  and  rest  from  occupation  wrl 
change  of  air,  aids  recovery  materially.  The  bowels  should  be'  kenl 
well-opened.  1 

In  advanced  cases  the  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
conditions  present.  Anstie  found  the  long-continued  use  of  o0od 
doses  of  cod-liver  oil  most  beneficial,  witli  hypophosphite  of  sodiuj 
or  lime  it  there  is  commencing  paralysis  of  sensation  ;  bromide  of  potas- 
sium should  there  be  epileptiform  convulsions  ;  and  very  minute  doses 
oi  strychnine  when  marked  muscular  tremor  is  observed. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 
ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  METALLIC  POISONING. 
I.  LEAD-POISONING.— SATURNISM. 

.ffitiology  and  Pathology.— The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system 
is  most  important  in  connection  with  certain  occupations  in  which  this 
metal  is  used,  saturnism  being  especially  common  among  painters, 
plumbers,  and  workers  in  white-lead.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  in  water 
kept  m  leaden  cisterns,  in  cider,  in  beer  whicb  has  remained  in  pewter- 
pots  for  the  night,  in  adulterated  articles  of  food,  or  medicinally  ;  it  may 
be  inhaled  from  fresh  paint;  or  now  and  then  it  gains  access  into  the 
body  in  curious  ways,  as  from  using  adulterated  snuff,  rubbing  the 
ointment  into  the  skin,  or  using  a  hair-dye  containing  lead.  Occasionally; 
although  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  metal  in  the 
system,  very  minute  investigation  has  to  be  made  before  the  channel  of 
its  introduction  can  be  discovered.  As  a  rule  lead  is  either  swallowed 
or  inhaled,  and  often  enters  the  system  in  both  ways. 

With  regard  to  the  pathological  effects  of  lead  upon  the  different 
structures,  and  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  it  produces, 
there  is  much  uncertainty.  It  becomes  deposited  in  almost  every  tissue, 
being  said  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  following  structures,  in  the  order 
given  :—  bones,  kidneys,  liver,  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  muscles.  The 
chief  morbid  changes  which  have  been  described  in  eases  of  chi 
lead-poisoning  are  contraction  and  apparent  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  large  intestine,  and  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane;  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  paralyzed  muscles,  with  in- 
crease of  the  connective  tissue,  and  sometimes 'of  fat  ;  changes  in  the 
spinal  cord,  although  in  some  cases  careful  investigation  has  failed  to 
discover  any  such  changes;  atrophy  of  nerve-elements,  with  increase  of 
connective  tissue  in  the  abdominal  o-a„n-lia  of  the  sympathetic;  and 
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defeneration  of  nerves  supplying-  paralyzed  muscles.  By  different  writers 
the  phenomena  of  lead-poisoning  have  been  attributed  mainly  to  the 
efieots  of  the  metal  upon  muscular  tissue  directly;  upon  the  nerve- 
centres,  leading  to  vaso-motor  contraction;  or  upon  the  nerves  them- 
selves. 

Symptoms. — Certain  objective  appeai'ances  are  usually  very  obvious  m 
connection  with  chronic  saturnism,  namely,  the  so-called  blue  line  on 
the  2'iims  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth  ;  a  dirty  brown  or  black 
incrustation  of  the  latter,  if  they  are  not  cleaned,  with  rapid  tendency 
to  decay ;  more  or  less  wasting,  with  a  dry  harsh  skin,  anaemia,  a 
peculiar  sallow,  earthy,  pale  or  yellowish  tint  of  countenance,  and 
yellowness  of  the  conjunctivas — saturnine  cachexia.  The  blue  line  is  not 
always  present  even  when  there  are  other  marked  signs  of  lead-poison- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very  distinct,  and  yet  the 
health  is  apparently  unimpaired.  Much  depends  on  the  habits  of  the 
individual,  with  regard  to  cleaning  the  teeth,  for  the  discoloration 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  lead  in  the 
tissues  of  the  gums,  the  gas  originating  in  the  decomposition  of  food  and 
tartar  upon  and  between  the  teeth.  The  breath  is  generally  offensive  ; 
the  tongue  is  furred ;  and  a  sweetish  astringent  taste  is  frequently 
noriced.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  very  infrequent  and  slow.  The 
other  prominent  clinical  phenomena  which  may  be  associated  with  lead- 
poisoning  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — -1.  Lead-colic,  having  the  characters 
of  more  or  less  severe  intestinal  colic,  accompanied  usually  with  a  retracted 
abdomen; obstinate  constipation; nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting; gaseous 
eructations  ;  and  in  some  cases  hiccup.  2.  Disorders  of  sensation,  such  as 
hyperesthesia  or  hypsesthesia  of  different  parts,  numbness,  formication, 
neuralgic  pains,  aching  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  headache. 
3.  Amaiirosis,  either  single  or  double,  usually  associated  with  other  grave 
nervous  symptoms,  and  accompanied  with  visible  ophthalmoscopic 
changes.  4.  Mental  disorder  in  bad  cases,  such  as  delirium,  mania,  or 
melancholia.  5.  Motor  disturbance,  in  the  way  of  tremors,  epileptiform 
convulsions,  or  local  paralysis.  The  most  common  and  important  variety 
of  paralysis  is  that  of  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  giving  rise  to  ivrist- 
drop,  the  patient  being  unable  to  extend  the  wrist-joint.  Careful  obser- 
vation has  shown  that  the  supinators  usually  escape,  and  are  able 
to  produce  their  normal  movements.  The  muscles  of  the  hands  not 
uncommonly  suffer;  and  the  upper  limbs  may  in  time  become  more  or 
less  affected  throughout.  In  some  instances  the  paralysis  involves  the 
lower  limbs,  and  may  even  extend  to  those  of  the  trunk,  preferably  the 
extensor-  muscles,  so  that  the  patient  assumes  a  stooping  and  tottering 
gait.  Occasionally  voice  is  lost.  As  a  rule  both  forearms  are  implicated, 
but  not  equally.  The  muscles  are  generally  considerably  wasted,  giving 
rixe  to  a  marked  depression  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  those  of  the 
bands  may  also  be  much  atrophied,  so  as  to  make  these  parts  assume  the 
'•  crow-foot "  shape.  Sometimes  the  hands  are  strongly  closed,  as  if  the 
flexor  muscles  were  rigid.  Oval  or  elongated  swellings  are  also  some- 
i  iinos  found  in  connection  with  the  tendons  behind  the  wrist.  Occasionally 
\h-.  Buzzard  has  noticed  an  almost  unnatural  ronndnessof  limb,  but  with 
fl  pnlpy  feeling  of  the  flesh,  which  he  attributes  to  a  large  overgrowth  of 
adipose  and  connective  tissue,  masking  the  muscular  atrophy.  With 
regard  to  t  lie  electrical  condition  of  the  affected  muscles,  their  excitability 
to  faradism  becomes  much  diminished  or  lost  ;  in  cases  of  lead-palsy  of 
not  long  standing,  exaggerated  reaction  to  galvanism  is  not  at  all  in- 
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frequent  (Buzzard).  Ultimately  the  muscles  also  cease  to  react  to 
galvanism.  The  predisposing  influence  of  lead  in  the  system  with 
reference  to  gout,  arterial  sclerosis,  and  chronic  renal  disease  has  awl 
been  alluded  to.  Abortion  is  said  to  occur  frequently  in  women  w  0 
work  at  white-lead  works.  J  wno 

Treatment. -Preventive  measures  are  most  important  in  the  .•as,  of 
those  working  with  lead.  They  should  be  very  particular  as  toe", 
ness,  especially  m  washing  their  hands  and  cleaning  their  naxls  b  t 
eating,  and  m  cleansing  then;  lips  and  teeth.  Every  precaution  should  be 
taken  agamst  inhaling  particles  of  lead.  As  probably  a  good  deal  of  the 
metal  is  introduced  during  meals,  the  practice  of  taking  La 1  quanti y 

usefr it  ;TlpllUrl°  fd  With  wat-  -  a  drink  at  tlfese  times^ay  £ 
useful,  as  this  would  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  any  lead  entering 
the  stomach.  The  bowels  must  always  be  kept  well-opened  especiallf 
by  sulphate  of  magnesium.    If  there  is  any  leaa  in  the ' ystem  Se  of 

Fn  ST  be  S1T  time  t0  time  Lead'colic  ™«*  be  reated 
m  the  same  way  as  other  forms  of  intestinal  colic.     The  great  remedy 

ZSc f  fl??  ^metal  °Ut  S-7Stem'  Which  is  tbe  --n8obiectTo  be 

WnJ  JL0/  ?T  18  10dKle  °f  P°tassi^'  a  liable  iodide  of  lead 
being  formed,  which  passes  away  m  the  urine  and  other  secretions. 
Ihis  diug  must  be  given  for  a  long  time;  and  may  often  be  efficiently 

STn^Sff  "I  P  mte  °f  11na§-Uesium-    Sulphur-baths  are  also  said  to 

H  l  i  Pai'al7sis>  neuralgic  pains,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  principles  previously  laid  down.  Galvanism 
to  the  muscles  and  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  frequently  of  great  service 
m  the  treatment  of  lead-paralysis.  seivice 

II.    MERCURIAL  POISONING. 
Individuals  who  work  with  mercury  are  liable  to  peculiar  tremors 
iiom  the  inhalation  of  this  metal,  and  these  have  also  occasionally 
lollowed  its  medicinal  employment.     There  are  the  usual  si°ms  of 
mercurialization  m  connection  with  the  mouth  and  general  system*  The 
tremors  almost  always  begin  in  the  upper  limbs,  being  accompanied 
with  numbness  or  formication,  and  pains  in  the  joints,  but  may  after- 
wards extend  to  the  legs,  trunk,  face,  tongue,  and'  respiratory  muscles; 
m  short,  to  all  the  muscles  except  those  of  the  eyeballs.    At  first  the 
movements  are  but  slight,  but  afterwards  they  increase  so  as  to  become 
spasmodic  or  convulsive,  voluntary  acts  being  performed  in  a  violently 
jerkmg  or  spasmodic  manner.  They  are  greatly  increased  by  any  mental 
excitement.    Finally  more  or  less  trembling  becomes  constant,  and  the 
patient  is  rendered  quite  helpless  as  regards  voluntary  movements, 
speech  and  breathing  being  also  gravely  affected.    In  most  cases  the 
tremors  subside  if  the  patient  is  supported  in  a  sitting  0r  recumbent 
posture,  and  they  also  cease  during  sleep.    Stimulants  diminish  them 
temporarily,  but  they  are  worse  afterwards.     The  tremulous  muscles 
are  decidedly  weak.    In  very  advanced  cases  serious  nervous  symptoms 
arise,  such  as  sleeplessness,  delirium,  coma,  or  epileptiform  convulsions. 

+>>  ef-tment'~~As  KOOn  as  any  of  tlle  symptoms  above  described  appear, 
tne  patient  should  immediately  give  up  his  occupation  for  a  time  or 
permanently.  For  the  elimination  of  mercury  from  I  he  system,  the  chief 
remedies  arc  warm,  vapour,  or  sulphur  baths;  sulphur  or  iodide  of 
potassium  internally  ;  ami  purgatives.  Medicinal  diaphoretics  and  diuretics 
maj  also  be  employed.  For  the  nervous  symptoms,  quinine,  iron,  opium, 
mtrate  ot  silver,  and  galvanism  are  recommended. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

DIPHTHERITIC  AND  ALLIED  PARALYSES. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced type  of  a  class  of  cases,  in  which  paralysis  follows  an  attack  of 
certain  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed  after 
typhoid  and  relapsing  fevers,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  pneu- 
monia, cholera,  dysentery,  and  rheumatic  fever.  As  regards  diphtheria, 
the  symptoms  generally  supervene  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  or 
when  the  patient  seems  to  have  quite  recovered,  the  interval  varying 
from  a  few  days  to  some  weeks.  Occasionally,  however,  they  set  in 
during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  even  at  a  very  early  period. 
Another  important  fact  is  that  the  paralytic  phenomena  may  follow  the 
mildest  attack,  so  mild,  indeed,  that  the  diphtheria  has  not  been 
diagnosed,  there  having  been  apparently  only  a  slight  sore-throat.  It 
has  been  stated,  however,  that  they  are  more  frequent  and  marked  after 
severe  attacks  of  the  disease  ;  but  Dr.  Abercrombie  concludes  that  the 
tendency  to  the  nervous  affection  is  at  least  as  great  after  a  mild  attack 
as  after  a  severe  one.  At  the  lowest  computation  diphtheria  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  paralysis  in  1  in  9  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  pat/iology  of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  this  is  still 
very  uncertain.  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  anaemia  and  debility,  produced  by  diphtheria  and  other 
affections,  and  of  a  functional  nature.  Most  leading  authorities  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  disease  as  a  "  segmental  periaxial  neuritis," 
determined  by  the  action,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  nervous  system  of 
the  toxin  or  toxins  derived  from  the  diphtheritic  bacillus.  Dr.  Sydney 
Martin  found  that  the  toxin  which  he  obtained  from  cultures  and  from 
the  blood  of  patients  dying  of  diphtheria,  when  injected  into  the 
venous  system  of  the  rabbit,  produces  in  that  animal  a  "  segmental 
neuritis "  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle  hbres.  The  animal 
becomes  paralyzed. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  has  examined  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata 
in  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria.  There  were  no  lesions  discoverable  with 
the  naked  eye.  He  found  a  swollen  condition  of  the  large  motor  cells  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord.  Their  margins 
were  very  ill-defined,  and  the  processes  had  in  most  instances  entirely 
disappeared.  The  contents  had  agranular  aspect;  and  the  nuclei  had 
disappeared, or  Where  still  visible  were  highly  granular.  These  changes 
only  occur  in  very  limited  areas,  and  are  not  constant  in  any  one  region 
of  tlie  cord,  but  are  most  common  in  the  upper  and  middle  dorsal 
regions.  Where  one  cell  of  a  group  is  affected  all  the  cells  of  that  group 
■how  some  change.  In  some  places  the  cells  appeared  shrunken  rather 
than  swollen.  The  examination  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  one  case 
only  revealed  that  some  of  the  outermost  cells  of  the  vagus  nucleus 
were  rounded  and  more  or  less  completely  deprived  of  their  processes, 
pejerine  has  described  siirtihir  changes,  bttt  more  advanced;  and  they 
have  also  been  found  by  Dr.  Percy  Kidd. 
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Symptoms.— Diphtheritic  paralysis  varies  considerably  in  differ 
cases  as  regards  its  extent  severity,  and  duration.    In  some  instance! 
the  phenomena  are  localized,  especially  in  connection  with  the  pharvnl 
and  palate   and  the  latter  may  be  alone  implicated;  the  voice  £$ 
becomes  altered,  and  swallowing-  is  performed  with  difficulty  vvhicl 
condition  may  be  merely  transitory,  or  may  last  for  a  considerable  tin,,' 
This  limited  and  temporary  paralysis  is  especially  observed  when  the 
condition  occurs  during  the  acute  stage  of  diphtheria.     The  more 
severe  form  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  characterized  by  beino-  niore  0l 
less  progressive  attacking  different  parts  in  succession,  so  that  ultj 
mately  the  whole  body  may  become  implicated.    It  is  very  slow  an! 
insidious  m  its  origin;  and  starts  usually  in  the  throat  L&  palate 
The  voice  consequently  becomes  snuffling,  nasal,  or  inarticulate;  while' 
deglutition  is  difficult,  fluids  being  apt  to  pass  into  the  posterior-  nares 
and  fluids  or  solids  giving  rise  to  a  choking  sensation,  with  violent  irre 
gular  action  of   the  muscles,  and  a  spasmodic  cough,  which  may 
be  the  first  symptom  noticed.    At  the  same  time  the  mucous  mem  We 
covering  this  part  is  more  or  less  deficient  in  sensibility,  the  soft  palate 
being  often  quite  aneesthesic.    Dr.  Abercrombie  noticed  that  usually 
these  symptoms  were  followed  by  weakness  in  the  legs,  back,  and  arms 
m  succession     Occasionally  this  order  is  reversed,  the  legs  beino-  firs| 
involved  ;  and  m  exceptional  cases  the  arms  are  affected  at  the  outset 
I  he  implication  of  the  limbs  is  indicated  at  first  by  tingling  and  numb- 
ness in  the  toes  and  fingers,  with  impairment  of  touch,  which  phenomena 
spread  upwards,  power  at  the  same  time  becoming  diminished,  so  that 
at  last  the  patient  has  no  control  over  the  voluntary  movements,  and 
cannot  stand  or  move.    In  some  cases  the  muscles  show  no  electrical 
changes,  responding  normally  to  the  faradic  current,    In  a  great  number 
however,  the  reaction  to  faradism  is  abolished.    After  a  time  the  muscles 
may  waste  and  become  flabby.    The  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks  are  often 
aixected,  but  Dr.  Abercrombie  only  noticed  slight  and  transitory  facial 
paralysis  m  three  cases.    The  cheeks  may  become  flabby  and  lose  their 
expression ;   the  lips  flaccid,  allowing  the  saliva  to  escape ;  and  the 
eye  ids  may  droop.    The  speech  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  variously 
modified,  according  to  the  implication  of  the  different  parts  concerned 
in  the  act.  It  is  frequently  thick,  nasal  or  guttural,  stammering,  or  slow  ; 
or  the  voice  may  be  more  or  less  weakened,  until  it  becomes  a  mere 
whisper.  Vision  is  often  affected,  this  being  generally  due  to  a  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  accommodation,  and  it  may'become  suddenly  impaired. 
Amblyopia  is  most  common,  but  there  may  be  presbyopia,  myopia,  or 
diplopia.    The  pupils  are  always  dilated  and  sluggish,  ami'  may  be 
unequal.    Strabismus  is  not  uncommon,  which  is"  always  converged 
(Abercrombie).    There  are  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  '  ( It  her  special 

senses  are  sometimes  affected.    The  head  sometimes  rolls  IV       side  to 

side  owing  to  paralysis  of  its  supporting  muscles.  The  bladder  may  be 
involved,  giving  rise  to  retention  and  dribbling  of  urine;  or  there  is 
marked  constipation,  owing  to  the  abdominal  muscles  and  intestines 
being  affected.  Involuntary  passage  of  urine  or  fceces  only  occurs  in 
the  hist  stages.  In  some  eases  nrgenl  danger  arises  from  the  respiratoi  s 
muscles  being  attacked,  and  pulmonary  congestion  is  very  liable  to 

tOllow.     Serious  symptoms  may  also  supervene  in  consequence  of  impli- 

"r  (,lr  heart,  its  beats  becoming  infrequent,  being  sometimes 
reduced  to  LG  per  minute,  as  well  as  slow  and  weak,  and  finally  the 
organ  may  fail.    Sudden  death  from  syncope  may  occur  when  the  hear! 
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is  affected.  Dr.  Aborcrombie  noticed  irregularity  of  the  cardiac  action 
as  an  early  symptom,  which  often  subsided  after  the  patient  had  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  a  few  days. 

Abnormal  sensations  are  often  complained  of  in  various  parts,  as  well 
as  hypenesthesia  and  tenderness.  Local  or  general  anaesthesia  is  fre- 
quently present  in  connection  with  diphtheritic  paralysis.  The  tendon- 
reflexes  are  lost  in  most  cases. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  the  nervous  symptoms  associated  with 
diphtheria  varies  much.  Usually  the  termination  is  favourable  in 
adults,  provided  the  respiratory  muscles  and  heart  do  not  become 
involved,  but  in  children  it  is  frequently  fatal.  Even  very  grave  cases 
may  ultimately  recover. 

Treatment. —In  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  one  of  the 
essential  points  is  to  promote  the  general  health  by  good  nutritious 
food;  by  healthy  hygienic  surroundings,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air ;  and 
by  tonics.  Ferruginous  preparations,  quinine,  and  strychnine  are  the 
most  serviceable  medicinal  agents,  and  these  may  be  required  for  a  long 
time.  Friction  with  stimulating  liniments,  shampooing,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  small  blisters,  often  prove  useful  measures  in  connection  with 
paralyzed  parts.  The  employment  of  galvanism  is  of  the  greatest  service 
in  treating  the  pai'alyzed  muscles,  but  this  agent  must  be  used  very  care- 
fully and  judiciously.  In  protracted  cases  change  to  the  sea-side,  sea- 
water  baths,  and  hydropathic  treatment  may  prove  beneficial.  Should 
the  respiratory  muscles  become  involved,  large  mustard  poultices  may 
be  applied  over  the  chest.  For  cardiac  paralysis  Duchenne  has  recom- 
mended faradization  of  the  precordial  region. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

SUN-STROKE — INSOLATION — COUP  DE  SOLEIL. 

iEtiology. — Long-continued  exposure  to  the  direct  and  powerful  heat 
oi  the  sun  often  gives  rise  to  grave  nervous  symptoms.  These  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  soldiers,  and  of  course  cases  of  snn-stroke  are  by 
far  most  frequent  in  tropical  climates,  but  several  have  occurred  in  this 
country  during  late  years.  There  are  certain  powerful  predispodnq 
•  •ause.s,  namely,  wearing  heavy  or  tight  clothing  and  accoutrements; 
physical  fatigue  and  exhaustion;  the  state  of  system  induced  by  over- 
crowding and  bad  ventilation  ;  intemperance;  and  deficiency  of  drinking 
water.  Most  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
Worse  than  a  dry  one.  The  immediate  cause  of  sun-stroke  is  believed 
to  be  interference  with  evaporation  and  radiation  from  the  skin,  so  that 
the  blood  gets  over-heated,  and  thus  exerts  an  injurious  and  depressing 
effect  upon  the  nerve-centres. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  only  post-mortem  appearances  which 
have  been  observed  in  cases  of  sun-stroke  are  fluidity  of  the  blood  ; 
some  congestion  of  the  brain  generally  ;  and  extreme  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, with  distension  of  the  right  heart. 

Symptoms. — Generally  there  are  premonitory  symptoms  of  sun-stroke, 
namely,  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  with  a  subjective  feeling 
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ot  burning -  01 -stinging,  the  temperature  being  often  hyperpyrexiall 
marked  debihty  and  sense  of  exhaustion;  thirst  and  nau^a;Te3 
but  not  often  headache;  conjunctiva]  redness;  frequent  desire  ^ 
micturate;  and  sometimes  delirium  or  delusions.  Dr  MuirheJ 
describes  three  varieties  of  the  actual  attack,  named  respective!! 
cardiac;  cerebrospinal;  and  mixed.  In  the  cardiac  variety  there  I 
sudden  syncope  often  terminating  in  speedy  death.  The  cerebro-Jnl 
form  as  characterized  by  coma;  hurried,  laboured,  noisy,  or  sterSonl 
breathing;  contracted  and  immovable  pupils;  reddened  conjunctival 
convulsions  in  many  cases  ;  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  with  a  v,W 
rapid,  and  m  a  short  time  a  feeble,  compressible,  and  irregular  pulse 
The  temperature  may  reach  112°  or  more,  and  may  continue  to  rise  aft  i 
death  m  fatal  cases.  Should  recovery  take  place,  sequel*  are  liable* 
remain  behind  such  as  constant  headache,  mental  disturbance,  choreU 
form  movements,  or  a  tendency  to  epileptiform  attacks 

Treatment.— Attention  should  at  once  be  paid  to  any  premonitory 
symptoms  of  sun-stroke      As  a  rule  the  great  remedial  Lent  is  t  il 
assiduous  use  of  the  cold  douche  over  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  manv 
repetitions  of  which  may  be  required,  but  care  is  necessary  in  its  employ! 
ment.     It  helps  to  lower  the  temperature,  and  to  restore  the  breatbW 
1  he  wet  sheet,  with  constant  fanning;  enemata  of  iced  water;  and 
application  of  ice  to  the  shaven  head  and  spine  are  also  recommended 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  quinine  has  been  found  useful  in  some  cases 
I  he  patient  should  drink  iced  water  freely,  if  he  is  conscious.    If  coma 
persists,  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  to  the 
shaven  scalp     The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  enemata.  The 
patient  must  be  properly  supported  by  nutriment  and  "stimulants  ;  and 
medicinal  stimulants  may    be  useful,    especially  in  syncopal  cases. 
Inhalation   of   chloroform   is   recommended  for  the  relief  of  severe 
convulsions. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

ACUTE  CEREBRAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

I.  SIMPLE  OR  PRIMARY  MENINGITIS. 

^Etiology. — The  exciting  causes  to  which  simple  meningitis  has  been 
ascribed  are  : — 1.  Direct  injury  to  the  membranes,  especially  from  frac- 
ture of  the  skull.  2.  Disease  of  the  cranial  bones,  particularly  of  the 
temporal  bone  m  connection  with  ear- affections.  3.  Prolonged  direct 
exposure  to  the  sun.  4.  Excessive  mental  labour.  5.  Erysipelas  of  the 
head  and  face.  6.  Local  irritation  from  adventitious  growths,  or  abscess 
ot  the  brain;  and  occasionally  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  eyeball, 
which  spreads  up  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  7.  Certain  acute 
exanthemata  in  rare  instances  ;  and  occasionally  septicaemia,  pneumonia, 
•or  rheumatic  fever.  8.  Sudden  disappearance  of  chronic  cutaneous 
eruptions  (?).  Inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes  is  also  a  part  of 
eerebro-spmal  fever;  and  may  result  from  extension  upwards  of 
spinal  meningitis.  The  disease  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  male 
adults.    A  hot  climate  and  season;   undue  mental  work,  especially  if 
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combined  with  loss  of  sleep  ;  a  weak  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
BVstem,  from  previous  illness  or  any  other  cause  ;  intemperate  habits; 
and  the  presence  of  Bright's  disease,  are  regarded  as  predisposing  causes 
of  acute  meningitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  a  rule  acute  simple  meningitis  involves 
the  membranes  extensively,  but  is  most  marked  over  the  convexity  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  may,  however,  be  localized,  or  be  evident 
chiefly  or  solely  about  the  base.  When  the  dura  mater  is  affected, 
which  usually  results  from  injury  or  bone-disease,  the  inflammation 
is  localized,  and  the  membrane  may  be  softened  and  thickened, 
reddened,  black  and  sloughy,  or  unusually  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  brain  ;  occasionally  exudation  or  pus  collects  between  it  and  the 
bone,  and  if  pus  forms,  it  is  apt  to  perforate  the  dura  mater,  and  to 
pe  into  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Sometimes  also  inflammation  is  set 
up  in  the  venous  sinuses,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  which 
may  soften  into  a  purulent-looking  fluid,  and  give  rise  to  embolism  and 
septicaemia.  Generally  in  cases  of  acute  meningitis  the  cerebral  arachnoid 
appears  dry  and  parchment-like,  and  more  or  less  opalescent  or 
opaque;  sometimes  it  presents  over  its  surface  a  thin  layer  of  exudation 
or  pus.  The  pia  mater  is  extremely  red  and  vascular,  more  so  in  some 
parts  than  others ;  while  frequently  small  extravasations  are  observed, 
with  patches  of  opacity  around.  In  the  early  period  a  small  quantity 
of  serum,  clear  or  more  generally  turbid  and  flocculent,  and  sometimes 
blood-stained,  is  seen  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the 
pia  mater.  More  commonly  there  is  little  or  no  fluid,  but  a  soft 
yellowish  opaque  exudation,  often  more  or  less  purulent-looking, 
covers  the  surface,  being  particularly  abundant  in  the  sulci  between 
the  convolutions,  and  along  the  course  of  the  larger  vessels.  When 
the  inflammation  affects  the  base,  the  exudation  involves  some  of  the 
cranial  nerves.  The  brain  frequently  presents  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  superficial  layer  of  its  grey  matter,  especially  in  prolonged 
cases,  indicated  by  redness,  softening,  and  adhesion  to  the  pia  mater. 
The  ventricles  are  normal  in  many  cases,  but  may  contain  excess  of 
serum  or  pus,  or  their  walls  may  be  covered  with  exudation. 

Symptoms. — Acute  meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  premonitory 
symptoms,  such  as  increasing  headache  or  a  sense  of  heaviness;  vertigo  ; 
disturbances  of  general  sensation  or  of  the  special  senses  ;  mental  irrita- 
bility, combined  with  a  feeling  of  depression  and  restlessness  ;  or  sickness. 
The  immediate  attack  is  in  most  cases  ushered  in  by  a  marked  rigor  or 
feeling  of  chilliness,  speedily  followed  by  pyrexia,  and  severe  headache, 
with  cerebral  vomiting.  In  exceptional  instances  the  first  indication  of 
the  disease  is  the  occurrence  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  hemiplegia, 
aphasia,  or  stupor  ending  in  coma.  The  clinical  history  of  the  established 
disease  in  typical  cases  is  divided  into  certain  stages,  as  follows  : — 

I.  -Stage  of  excitement.  —  At  this  time  the  symptoms  may  be 
arranged  thus: — a.  Local.  Intense  and  constant  headache,  in  most 
CMee  chiefly  frontal,  of  a  tight  or  binding  character,  with  sudden 
darting  or  plunging  exacerbations,  which  may  be  so  violent  as  to  elicit 
sharp  cries  or  shrieks,  the  pain  being  increased  by  any  slight  dis- 
turbance, such  as  movement,  noise,  or  light;  marked  vertigo;  great 
heat,  of  head,  with  flushing  or  alternate  flushing  or  pallor  of  the  face; 
and  conjunctival  injection,  b.  Mental.  Great  irritability  and  un- 
willingness to  be  disturbed,  with  sleeplessness,  culminating  speedily  in 
delirium,  almost  always  of  an  active  character,  and  not  uncommonly 
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almost  maniacal,  the  expression  Toeing  wild,  staring,  and  savage  or- 
sometimes    indicating  great  terror,   the   patient   shrieking  and  eel 
ticulatmg,  or  being  very  violent.     Occasionally  the  delirium  is  mol 
of  a  muttering  kind.    c.  Sensorial.    General  hyperesthesia  ■  tingling  or 
formication  in  various  parts ;  diplopia  or  dim  vision,  marked  photo 
phobia,  photopsia,  or  muscre  volitantes ;   tinnitus  aurium,  and  undue 
sensibility  to  sound,    d.  Motor.    General  restlessness  and  jactitation  • 
twitclnngs  or  spasmodic  movements  in  various  muscles,  especially  those 
of  the  face  and  limbs,  either  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  or  sometimes  general 
convulsive  movements,  rigidity,  tetanic   spasms,   local  or  unilateral 
spasms.    Slight  strabismus  is  usually  observed,  and  it  may  be  very  dis- 
tinct; while  the  eyeballs  move  about  convulsively,  or  stare  fixedly  The 
pupils  are  very  variable,  but  most  frequently  contracted  or  oscillatind 
and  often  unequal,    e.  Extrinsic.    There  is  marked  pyrexia,  without 
prostration,  the  skin  being  very  hot  and  dry;  the  temperature  consider- 
ably raised  ;  the  pulse  remarkably  frequent,  hard,  and  sharp  ;  the  tongue 
white,  and  the  mouth  clammy  ;  with  great  thirst  and  aversion  to  food. 
Cerebral  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom  ;  and  also  constipation  as  a! 
rule,  the   stools  being  offensive  and  dark.     Breathing  is  generally 
irregular  and  moaning.    The  duration  of  this  stage  may  vary  from  one 
to  fourteen  days  or  more. 

II.  Stage  of  transition.— This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  cessation 
•  of  the  symptoms  of  excitement  just  described,  with  the  development  of 
those  indicating  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  there  may  be 
apparently  a  remarkable  improvement  at  its  commencement.  Generally 
the  change  is  more  or  less  gradual,  but  may  be  very  rapid,  a  sudden  fit 
of  convulsions  occasionally  ushering  in  the  final  stage.  As  a  rule  the 
headache,  delirium,  exalted  sensations,  and  fever  subside;  while  a 
tendency  is  observed  towards  heaviness,  somnolence,  or  muttering  stupor 
ending  in  coma,  with  cutaneous  hypaasthesia  or  anaesthesia,  and  impair] 
ment  of  sight  and  hearing.  Motor  disturbances  become  more  prominent 
and  general,  in  the  way  of  carphology,  snbsultus  tendinum,  twitchings 
or  tremors,  spasmodic  movements  or  convulsions,  or  paralysis.  The 
pupils  become  dilated  and  motionless.  The  body  and  limbs  cool  down 
considerably,  though  the  head  may  still  remain  hot;  the  pulse  is  less 
frequent,  but  very  variable,  and  sometimes  intermittent ;  the  tongue 
tends  to  become  dry  and  brown.  Respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing. 
Urine  is  retained,  and  may  overflow.    These  symptoms  culminate  in  : — 

III.  Stage  of  depression,  in  which  there  is  complete  abolition  of  all 
the  cerebral  functions,  as  shown  by  absolute  coma  with  stertorous 
breathing  ;  general  anesthesia,  with  muscular  paralysis  and  relaxation  ; 
great  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils  ;  and  involuntary  escape 
of  fasces  and  nrine.  The  patient  presents  an  aspect  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion and  adynamia,  the  features  being  shrunken  and  ghastly  ;  the  surface 
bedewed  with  cold  clammy  sweats;  the  tongue  dry  au'd  brown:  the 
teeth  and  gums  covered  with  sordes ;  while  the  pulse  is  excessively 
rapid,  thready,  and  fluttering.  In  this  condition  the  patient  siuks  more 
or  less  rapidly. 

Varieties. — Differences  are  observed  in  the  symptoms  of  acute 
meningitis  according  to  the  scat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  If  it 
affects  only  one  hemisphere,  there  maybe  hemiplegia.  If  it  is  localized, 
the  symptoms  arc  correspondingly  limited.  When  the  base  of  the  brain  is 
most  affected,  it  is  said  thai  the  pain  is  more  sub-orbital  and  sub-occipital; 
the  mental  and  sensorial  excitement  is  less  marked,  delirium  being  com- 
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paratively  slight  and  transient ;  special  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial 
nerves  is  observed  ;  while  coma  sets  in  early,  and  speedily  becomes 
profound.  Ophthalmoscopic  signs,  indicative  of  optic  neuritis,  are 
evident  when  tho  inflammation  is  conveniently  situated  for  its  extension 
along  the  optic  nerve  ;  they  are  therefore  common  in  basic  meningitis, 
but  rare  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  convexity. 

Local  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  due  to  injury  or  bone-disease, 
is  generally  very  obscure  in  its  clinical  history.  The 'symptoms  which 
may  indicate  this  condition  are  pain,  at  first  localized,  being  often  seated 
behind  the  ear,  but  gradually  extending  over  the  head  ;  local  tenderness 
over  tins  part  in  some  cases,  or  painful  oedema;  little  or  no  cerebral 
disturbance  at  first,  but  in  course  of  time  gradual  somnolence  ending  in 
coma,  or  sometimes  delirium  and  convulsions  ;  rigors,  which  may*  be 
periodically  repeated,  with  irregular  pyrexia ;  diminished  fulness  of  the 
jugular  vein  on  the  affected  side,  if  a  thrombus  forms;  and  si^ns  of 
pyaemia,  or  of  embolic  deposits  in  various  parts. 

II.  TUBERCULAR  MENINGITIS — ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

.Etiology.— This  variety  of  meningitis  is  immediately  due  to  local 
irritation  set  up  by  tubercles  in  connection  with  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  Therefore  all  causes  predisposing  to  tuberculosis  may  be  con- 
sidered as  predisposing  to  tubercular  meningitis  ;  and  where  a  here- 
ditary tendency  exists,  whatever  leads  to  cerebral  excitement,  such 
as  unduly  forcing  the  mental  faculties  in  young  children,  tends 
to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  the  meninges.  Children 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  tubercular  meningitis,  especially 
those  from  2  to  10  years  of  age,  but  the  disease  may  be  met  with 
irom  earliest  infancy  to  old  age,  being  not  uncommon  up  to  the  time  of 
puberty,  and  in  young  adults.  Hereditary  predisposition  can  be  traced 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  This  complaint  not  infrequently  follows 
one  of  the  exanthemata. 

Anatomical  Characters.— Miliary  tubercles  are  found  in  the  meshes 
of  tae  pia  mater,  often  adhering  to  the  under  surface  of  the  arachnoid 
Ihev  are  frequently  whitish  and  opaque,  or  may  be  softened  and 
yelJomsn  in  the  centre,  ihey  may  appear  scattered  all  over  the  sur- 
face, but  are  principally  seen  about  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  -  in  the 
Jjsnres,  especially -the  fissure  of  Sylvius;  and  along  the  chief  branches 
Of  the  vessels  fhe  membranes  are  injected,  particularly  the  pia  mater 
lhe  surface  of  the  arachnoid  feels  sticky,  and  a  thin  layer  of  soft  lvmnh 
or  punfoi-m  matter  can  often  be  scraped  off ;  this  substance  usually 
collects  in  abundance  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  esncckllV 
jlbcmt  the  base  and  in  the  fissures.  The  pia  mater  is  thickened,  and  its 
meshes  are  infiltrated  with  the  same  material  or  with  serum.  As  a  rule 
PJere  is  little  or  no  fluid  in  the  arachnoid  sac.  Occasionally  the  sio-„s  0f 
inflammation  are  chiefly  observed  over  the  convexity.  The  ventricles  of 
the  brain  generally  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  colourless  usual!  v 
Hornew hat  turbid  and  flocculent  serum,  often  amounting  to  on  e  ounc £ 
£  f^.l»teral  ventricle.    This   collection  of  fluid  leads  to  S 

«o77f  M*  Md  aoHmnf  5  tl,e  8nrro™ding  brain-structure  ;  to  dilaTa-' 
tion  of  the  spaces  and  their  communicating   channels;  as  well  as 
P#  to  compression  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  ao-aius 
-skull  ,o  that  they  appear  flattened  and  pale.    Sometimes  v  1  en  thl 
dura  mater  ,s  opened  at  the  post-mortem  examination  the  brain 1  gives 
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way,  and  the  serum  escapes.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  generally 
covered  more  or  less  with  fine  granulations.  The  exact  appearances 
vary  considerably  in  different  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis ;  in  some 
the  signs  of  meningeal  inflammation  are  most  prominent ;  in  others  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  its  effects  are  most  striking. 
There  is  no  necessary  proportion  between  the  amount  of  tubercle  and  of 
the  prod  acts  of  inflammation.  Tubercle  is  generally  present  in  other 
structures,  and  sometimes  in  the  brain  itself. 

Symptoms. — Tubercular  meningitis  in  children  is  generally  preceded 
for  a  variable  period  by  premonitory  symptoms  indicative  of  tuberculosis ; 
while  nervous  symptoms  are  often  prominent,  such  as  fretfulness,  drow- 
siness, sadden  starting,  screaming,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep, 
headache,  vertigo,  or  a  staggering  gait.  These  phenomena  may,  however, 
be  entirely  absent;  while  in  some  cases  the  disease  supervenes  on  long- 
standing tubercular  mischief  in  other  parts.  The  symptoms  of  the 
established  disease  are  described  as  following  certain  stages,  which  have 
been  differently  classified  by  different  writers.  Certainly  they  are  often 
very  indistinctly  marked  in  practice,  and  cases  present  considerable 
variation  in  their  clinical  history.  Tubercular  meningitis  may  be  veiy 
obscurely  indicated,  being  but  a  part  of  a  general  acute  tuberculosis  ;  or 
its  own  special  symptoms  may  be  those  which  chiefly  attract  attention. 
The  characteristic  phenomena  are  usually  those  of  basic  meningitis, 
with  general  cerebral  excitement;  followed  by  total  abolition  of  the 
cerebral  functions,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  brain-substance  by 
the  fluid. 

The  invasion  is  in  most  cases  more  or  less  gradual,  and  not  infre- 
quently very  insidious.  Sometimes  the  disease  sets  in  very  rapidly  or 
even  suddenly.  The  chief  invasion-symptoms  which  may  be  met  with  are 
severe  vomiting  ;  intense  headache  ;  rigors,  followed  by  pyrexia  ;  marked 
irritability,  nervousness,  and  obstinacy  or  unreasonableness  in  behaviour; 
or  drowsiness.  Occasionally  tubercular  meningitis  is  revealed  by  sudden 
convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  or  paralysis. 

The  ordinary  clinical  history  of  the  developed  disease  is  more  or  less  as 
follows  : — The  early  symptoms  are  severe  constant  headache,  generally 
frontal,  increased  by  movement,  light,  or  noise,  with  intense  darting 
paroxysms,  causing  the  child  to  scream  or  cry  out — the  hydrocephalic  cry, 
and  to  hold  the  head ;  vertigo,  giving  rise  to  staggering  and  a  tendency 
to  cling  to  surrounding  objects  ;  alternate  flushing  and  pallor  of  the  face, 
the  expression  being  often  frowning  or  sad,  or  sometimes  vacant  and 
stupid  ;  heat  of  head  ;  marked  intolerance  of  light  and  sound  ;  general 
hyperaesthesia  or  dysesthesia;  great  irritability  and  peevishness,  with 
unwillingness  to  be  disturbed,  to  answer  questions,  or  to  take  food; 
insomnia  or  very  disturbed  sleep ;  sometimes  slight  wandering  at  nighw 
but  no  marked  delirium;  unsteady  gait,  with  dragging  of  the  limbs; 
constant  restlessness  ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  ;  severe  vomiting;  usually  obstinate  constipation 
and  retraction  of  the  abdomen  ;  complete  anorexia,  without  any  par- 
ticular thirst,  the  tongue  being  furred,  and  the  breath  offensive ;  and 
moderate  but  irregular  pyrexia,  the  temperature  not  often  rising  above 
101°  or  102°  in  the  evenings,  the  skin  being  usually  harsh  and  dry,  the 
pulse  rather  frequent,  but  easily  hurried  to  120  or  more,  and  the  urine 
concentrated,  but  very  deficient  in  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  urea. 
Taches  cerehrales  are  often  easily  produced.  Subsequently  the  mental 
faculties  become  more  disturbed,  as  evidenced  by  delirium  in  some  cases, 
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either  wild  and  restless,  or  muttering;  and  increased  drowsiness,  with 
tendency  to  stupor.    General  sensibility  becomes  impaired,  and  the 
hyperesthesia  of  the  special  senses  ceases,  while  signs  are  developed 
pointing  to  implication  of  the  cranial  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
such  as  dim  or  double  vision  or  hemiopia ;  tinnitus  annum  and  partial 
deafness;  twitchings  about  the  face;  strabismus;  oscillation  of  one  or 
both  eyeballs;  and  dilatation,  inequality,  or  marked  oscillation  of  the 
pupils,  which  are  not  very  sensitive  to  light.    The  face  assumes  a  worn, 
aged,  distressed  expression,  the  eyes  being  half-closed.  Vomiting  ceases 
and  diarrhoea  may  set  in.  Fever  diminishes,  while  cool  sweats  often  break 
out,  and  the  pulse  becomes  in  many  cases  remarkably  infrequent  and 
slow,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  variable  and  fluctuating,  as  well 
as  often  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force.     Eespiration  becomes  sighing 
or  moaning,  and  irregular.    Still  later  there  is  marked  general  motorial 
disturbance,  as  evidenced  usually  by  violent,  prolonged,  and  frequent 
fits  ot  convulsions  ;  tetanic  rigidity,  the  head  being  drawn  back,  boring 
into  the  pillow,  or  rolling  from  side  to  side;  subsultus  tendinum 
tremulousness  of  the  limbs;  local  paralysis  or  hemiplegia ;  or  occasion- 
ally by  cataleptic  phenomena.    The  face  exhibits  grimaces,  on  account 
ot  the  muscular  twitchings,  with  partial  paralysis ;  the  eyes  are  half- 
closed,  dim,  and  covered  with  a  film.    When  not  convulsed  the  child  is 
generally  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  or  boring  the  fingers  into  the  ear 
or  nostril.    The  pupils  are  dilated  and  motionless.    The  final  symptoms 
include  gradual  anaesthesia  of  all  the  senses;  deepening  coma;  general 
muscular  paralysis  and  relaxation,  with  slight  twitchings  ;  involuntary 
passage  of  urine  and  faeces  ;  coldness  of  the  extremities,  with  general 
cold  sweats  ;  and  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  Death 
may  take  place  from  gradual  coma,  or  during  a  fit  of  convulsions  In 
some  cases  the  temperature  rises  considerably  before  death,  or  it  may 
sink  much  below  the  normal.    The  ophthalmoscope  reveals  hyperaamia 
of  the  disc,  ischamiia,  or  optic  neuritis;  but  only  in  very  rare  instances 
have  tubercles  been  seen  m  the  choroid.     Sometimes  the  head  becomes 
enlarged,  the  fontanelles  at  the  same  time  being  very  prominent,  and 
presenting  pulsation  if  they  are  not  closed  up 

U  hen  tubercular  meningitis  affects  only  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum, 
W-  Lree  states  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  a  constant  convulsive 
state  with  moderate  pyrexia,  and  a  pulse  which  is  rapid  and  very 
variable  m  its  frequency.  J 
The  ordinary  duration  of  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  in  children  is 
said  to  be  from  7  to  23  days.  Rilliet  states  that  when  prodromata  are 
Wanting  it  averages  from  20  to  30  days.  When  the  convexity  is  involved 
the  disease  terminates  m  one  or  two  weeks,  or  even  sooner.  In  the  course 
oW  ™  i  a  rem;ir^able  emission  in  many  of  the  symptoms  is  frequently 
Jk^ved,  simulating  recovery,  but  some  of  them  still  remain,  and  it  is 
v->  important  no  to  mistake  this  improvement  for  an  indication  of 
approaching  convalescence. 

a'luU  tube™alar  meningitis  is  generally  considered  as  being 
nnW  t  18.e(:oncIlai7  to  chronic  tubercular  disease,  especially  to 

CbefZ^  thT'  t,,C  ^mpt0rnH  of  wMch  often  ^vePmarkedly 
jnst  before  those  of  meningitis  are  developed.    Geo  states,  however  that 

of  Z!!  Ubfcrcfu,a[  mei 5«  ^  least  as  common  as  secondary   '  i  t 
t  I"  t"00  °  kD0W  that  t]le  onsefc  is  oftun  extremely  insidious,  and 
c  ..       y'"n"  u°Tn  th*  phenomena  arc  frequently  of  a  hysterical' 
character.  L»  sually  the  symptoms  more  or  less  resemble  those  observed in 
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the  child,  the  most  prominent  being  severe  frontal  headache  with  darting 
paroxysms;  heal,  of  head,  with  redness  of  the  face  or  alternate  flushing 
and  pallor,  and  suffused  conjunctiva* ;  often  a  dull,  bewildered,  heavy,  of 
stupid  expression,  with  mental  confusion  ;  a  tendency  to  somnolence 
and  stupor,  alternating  with  wild  delirium;  indisposition  to  speak,  or 
sometimes  sudden  complete  aphasia ;  photophobia,  and  intolerance  of 
sound;  evidences  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves- 
such  as  twitchings  or  paralysis  about  the  face,  ptosis,  dilated  or  unequal 
pupils,  strabismus;  convulsive  seizures;  paralysis  of  the  limbs;  and 
cerebral  vomiting.  Deep  coma  follows,  with  general  paralysis,  and 
involuntary  passage  of  feeces  and  urine,  terminating  in  death. 


III.  ACUTE   CEREBRITIS   OR  ENCEPHALITIS — CEREBRAL 

ABSCESS. 

iEtiology. — Inflammation  of  the  brain-substance  may  result  from: — 
1.  Injury  caused  by  fractures,  wounds,  or  mere  concussion.  2.  Disease 
of  the  bones,  especially  in  connection  with  chronic  ear-affections,  or 
occasionally  with  acute  disease  of  the  internal  ear.  3.  Extension  from 
meningitis.  4.  Local  irritation,  in  connection  with  adventitious 
morbid  products,  extravasated  blood,  infarcts,  or  spots  of  softening. 

5.  "Various  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  especially  if  attended  with  suppura- 
tion, the  inflammation  being  then  probably  pyemic  or  septicemic  in 
character.  Thns  cerebritis  has  been  met  with  in  connection  with  low 
fevers,  especially  typhus;  acute  pneumonia ;  empyema;  phthisis; 
gangrene  of  the  lung;  bronchiectasis;  osteo-myelitis ;  ulcerative 
endocarditis  ;  dysentery  ;  and  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  Insolation.    Sometimes  no  cause  can  be  made  out. 
Anatomical  Characters. — Cerebritis  is  described  as  diffuse  or  general ; 

and  local.  The  former  does  not  imply  that  the  whole  brain  is  impli- 
cated, which  is  never  the  case,  but  merely  that  there  is  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  grey  matter,  this  condition  being 
associated  with  meningitis,  and  evidenced  by  redness,  softening,  and 
adhesion  to  the  pia  mater  when  this  is  stripped  off.  Local  cerebritis  is 
limited  to  one  or  more  spots  of  variable  dimensions.  Some  pathologists 
regard  this  morbid  change  as  being  the  invariable  cause  of  acute  softening 
or  ramollissemeut,  especially  of  red  softening.  As  will  be  hereafter  pointed 
out,  however,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  condition  thus  described 
has  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  altogether  different  pathological 
origin.  When  resulting  from  inflammation,  it  is  said  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  softened  portion  is  increased.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  colour  may  become  yellow  or  green,  from  infiltration  of  the  affected 
tissue  with  exudation  or  pus.  The  most  important  termination  of  local 
cerebritis  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  only  happens,  however,  in 
connection  with  injury,  bone-disease,  empyema,  pyaemia,  or  in  rare  cases 
where  there  is  a  source  of  infection  distant  from  the  brain,  from  which 
septic  emboli  pass  into  the  circulation.  By  far  the  commonest  cause  of 
cerebral  abscess  is  chronic  ear-disease.  The  abscess  is  usually  situated 
in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  or  the  cerebellum.  In  chronic  disease 
of  the  nose  or  orbit  its  seat  is  the  frontal  lobe.  Usually  the  abscess  is 
single,  but  there  may  be  several  collections  of  pus,  especially  in  pyemic 
cases.  Any  part  of  the  brain  may  be  involved,  and  when  the  abscesses 
are  numerous,  they  are  usually  situated  chiefly  near  the  surface.  Their 
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size  varies  as  a  rule  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  nut  or  egg ; 
but  either  hemisphere  may  be  occupied,  by  one  large  abscess,  which 
air ors  its  shape  and  flattens  its  convolutions  against  the  skull.  When 
there  are  several  abscesses  they  are  usually  small.  Their  shape  is 
irregularly  round  or  oval.  At  first  the  walls  are  ragged,  softened,  or 
inflamed  ;  but  if  the  disease  lasts  for  some  time,  a  firm  fibrous  or  fibro- 
cel  hilar  capsule  is  formed,  which  may  attain  a  considerable  thickness, 
becoming  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane.  The  pus  may  be  tolerably 
healthy,  yellow,  or  green,  and  sometimes  red  from  admixture  of  blood  ; 
but  in  old  abscesses  it  becomes  unhealthy,  fcetid,  and  alkaline,  containing 
but  few  pus-cells,  with  abundance  of  granular  matter.  A  cerebral 
abscess  may  burst  in  various  directions,  such  as  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain;  into  a  ventricle;  into  the  tympanum;  or  in  rare  instances 
externally.  In  other  cases  the  contents  become  inspissated,  cheesy,  or 
calcified,  and  a  firm  capsule  forms. 

Symptoms. — The  special  characters  of  the  clinical  phenomena  of 
cerebritis,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  meningitis,  are  that  they 
iudicate  but  slight  and  brief  excitement,  or  none  at  all ;  while  signs  of 
failure  of  the  cerebral  functions  speedily  set  in.    The  diffuse  form  is 
always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  slight  degree  and  short  duration  of  these  symptoms, 
and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  stupor  and  coma,  sensory  anaasthesia,  con- 
vulsions, and  paralysis  set  in,  the  more  probable  is  it  that  the  brain  itself 
is  involved.    Pyrexia  also  is  not  so  high  as  in  meningitis.    Local  cerebral 
inflammation  is  always  very  obscure  at  the  outset.    Frequently  there  is 
a  severe  prolonged  rigor  at  first,  which  may  be  repeated  on  several  days 
with  almost  regular  periodicity.    Sometimes,  without  any  particular 
previous  symptoms,  the  patient  is  seized  with  an  apoplectic  or  epilepti- 
form seizure,  or  gradual  coma  sets  in ;  occasionally  sudden  hemiplegia 
without  loss  of  consciousness  has  been  observed.  '  As  a  rule,  however, 
there  are  early  symptoms,  namely,  deep  and  sometimes  fixed  headache] 
often  considerable,  of  a  dull  character,  but  not  intensified  into  violent 
paroxysms,  with  localized  tenderness  over  the  seat  of  the  abscess  ; 
vertigo  ;  heat  of  head  ;  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  ;  a  heavy  expres- 
sion ;  mental  confusion;  irritability;  sometimes  talkative  but  not  violent 
delirium  ;  dimness  of  sight ;  partial  deafness  ;  sensations  in  various  parts 
of  the  limbs  of  tingling,  numbness,  formication,  or  deep  pain  or  coldness ; 
general  weakness  and  languor ;  with  tremors,  twitchings,  rigidity,  or 
paralysis  of  various  muscles.    The  pupils  present  all  possible  variations. 
There  is  comparatively  little  pyrexia.  Vomiting  is  not  infrequent.  The 
'<  J  '  Is  may  be  very  constipated  ;  and  the  tongue  much  furred.  Sometimes 
articulation  is  impaired,  or  the  patient  is  disinclined  to  speak,  or  com- 
plete aphasia  may  be  observed.  The  subsequent  symptoms  in  fatal  cases 
are  stupor,  ending  in  coma ;  gradual  loss  of  all  sensation ;  convulsions, 
hemiplegia,  or  general  paralysis,  usually  with  rigidity  or  tetanic  spasms; 
and  involuntary  escape  of  urine  and  fa?ces.    Some  cases  do  not  end 
totally,  but  permanent  disorder  of  the  mental,  sensory,  or  motor  func- 
tions usually  remains. 


raally 

Cerebral  abscess  in  the  terminal  stage  is  attended  by  the  sympton 
of  cerebritis  just  described,  but  often  in  "chronic  abscess"  there 
in  a  "latent  period,"  and  the  initial  inflammatory  symptoms  may 
have  been  so  slight  as  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  latency  is 
often  imperfect,  however,  and  slight  symptoms,  of  which  headache 

the  most  common,  may  be  noticed.    The  latent  period  may  then  end 
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suddenly  or  gradually.  In  "acute  abscess"  the  symptoms  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  initial  disturbance. 

Besides  the  comprehensive  symptoms,  of  which  the  more  important  arri 
headache,  delirium,  coma,  and  optic  neuritis,  which  are  irrespective  of  the 
seat  of  the  abscess,  there  are  often  symptoms  determined  by  the  location 
of  the  abscess,  the  most  definite  being  unilateral  paralysis,  convulsions 
and  aphasia  owing  to  implication  of  motor  regions.  The  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  the  commonest  seat  of  chronic  abscess,  rarely  produces 
localizing  symptoms.  In  cerebellar  disease  also  there  are  seldom  such 
definite  symptoms  as  to  lead  to  certainty  of  diagnosis,  although  vomit- 
ing, occipital  headache  darting  from  the  diseased  ear,  especially  if 
accompanied  with  inco-ordination,  would  point  to  the  abscess  bein^  in 
the  cerebellum.  In  pyaemia  it  is  rarely  possible  to  diagnose  cerebral 
abscess ;  and  in  some  instances  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of 
some  low  fever.  Very  exceptionally  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  brain 
bursts  externally. 

IV.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis. — a.  Acute  inflammatory  diseases  connected  with  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  have  to  be  distinguished  from  various  extrinsic 
diseases  attended  with  severe  nervous  symptoms,  and  this  particularly 
applies  to  tubercular  meningitis  occurring  in  children.    The  principal 
affections  of  this  class  with  which  these  diseases  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded are  the  exanthemata,  especially  typhoid  and  typhus  fever; 
pneumonia  and  other  acute  inflammatory  affections  ;  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  children,  particularly  if  acute  and  attended  with 
fever  and  marked  cerebral  disturbance  ;  anomalous  cases  of  fever  with 
brain- symptoms  ;  great  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  especially  as  the 
result  of  bad  feeding,  prolonged  diarrhoea,  or  some  lowering  illness ; 
and  various  derangements  giving  rise  to  reflex  convulsions  or  delirium. 
The  history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  cause  of  cerebral  inflammation, 
or  of  one  of  the  other  complaints  mentioned  above;  the  age,  constitu- 
tional condition,  and  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  patient ;  the  mode  of 
onset  of  the  attack;  careful  investigation  regarding  the  symptoms,  parti* 
cularly  as  to  the  degree  and  character  of  those  referable  to  the  head, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  indications  of  cerebral  lesion,  in  the  way 
of  motor  or  sensory  disorder,  the  intensity  and  course  of  pyrexia,  the 
symptoms  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  and  those  characteristic 
of  the  various  fevers;  physical  examination  of  the  different  organs; 
and  the  course  and  progress  of  the  case,  are  the  chief  data  to  be  relied 
on  in  diagnosis.    It  is  frequently  impossible  in  children  to  determine 
at  first  whether  they  are  suffering  from  tubercular  meningitis,  or  from 
one  of  the  complaints  above  enumerated.    Under  such  circumstanced 
the  only  thing  to  be  clone  is  to  watch  the  case  carefully,  and  observe 
its  progress,  at  the  same  time  employing  some  judicious  treatment,  and 
the  obscurity  will  in  most  instances  be  cleared  up  before  long. 

b.  Inflammatory  diseases  have  to  be  separated  from  other  affection? 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  give  rise  to  signs  of  cerebral  excitement. 
Acute  meningitis  in  an  adult,  may  be  simulated  by  active  congestion,  in 
which,  however,  the  symptoms  are  but  temporary  and  usually  slight, 
with  little  or  no  fever;  by  delirium  tremens;  or  by  acute  mania.  In 
the  last  two  conditions  the  diagnosis  rarely  presents  much  difficulty,  if 
proper  attention  be   paid  to  the  previous  history  and  the  exist  my 
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symptoms.  In  mania  the  presence  of  one  or  more  fixed  delusions,  and 
absence  of  fever  or  of  signs  of  vascular  excitement  about  the  bead,  are 
important  points  in  diagnosis.  In  doubtful  cases  the  supervention  of 
spasmodic  and  paralytic  phenomena,  or  of  coma,  usually  soon  reveals  the 
existence  of  meningitis.  Meningeal  or  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  cerebral 
tumour  have  in  rare  instances  been  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  softening,  and  of  that  form  due 
to  thrombosis,  often  closely  resemble  each  other;  and  occasionally 
cerebral  haemorrhage  simulates  cerebritis  at  first. 

c.  The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  from  cerebritis  and  its  consequences, 
and  of  simple  from  tubercular  meningitis,  calls  for  a  few  remarks. 
Meningitis  and  cerebritis  are  frequently  more  or  less  combined,  but  the 
latter  is  distinguished  mainly  by  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement 
being  much  less  marked  and  of  short  duration,  or  even  absent  altogether  ; 
while  those  indicative  of  failure  of  the  cerebral  functions  rapidly  super- 
vene ;  there  being  also  much  less  local  vascular  excitement  and  general 
pyrexia.  The  chief  circumstances  by  which  tubercular  is  distinguished 
from  simple  meningitis  are  the  age  of  the  patient  in  many  cases  ;  the 
presence  of  signs  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  or  a  history  of  hereditary 
taint,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  obvious  cause  of  meningitis ;  the 
more  marked  and  prolonged  premonitory  symptoms,  with  insidious  mode 
of  onset ;  the  evidences  of  inflammation  affecting  the  base  of  the  brain 
chiefly  at  first,  there  being  less  psychical  disturbance,  and  no  wild 
delirium;  the  headache  being  more  in  severe  paroxysms,  with  the 
"  hydrocephalic  cry ;  "  the  minor  degree  of  fever,  or  of  local  vascular 
excitement;  the  special  characters  of  the  pulse;  and  the  less  rapid 
course. 

d.  The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  abscess  is  of  considerable  importance  on 
account  of  surgical  treatment.  The  co-existence  of  chronic  ear-disease 
with  cerebral  symptoms  and  even  optic  neuritis  may  in  rare  cases  lead 
to  error,  as  after  trephining  the  mastoid  process  the  symptoms  have 
entirely  disappeared ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  cerebral  symptoms 
with  optic  neuritis  in  ear-disease  point  to  abscess.  Tumour  and  chronic 
abscess  present  many  points  of  resemblance  clinically.  The  aetiology 
will  help  to  decide  ;  moreover,  rapid  and  sudden  development  of  cerebral 
symptoms  with  optic  neuritis,  not  very  intense,  will  point  to  the  latter 
condition.  From  functional  disease  latent  chronic  abscess  may  be 
distinguished  by  optic  neuritis  and  persistent  headache.  Retardation  of 
the  pulse  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  cerebral  abscess,  and  is  a  sign 
of  great  diagnostic  importance,  especially  when  co-existing  with  head- 
ache, delirium,  and  stupor,  which  serve  then  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
bram-symptom  due  to  a  toxic  state  of  the  blood. 

2.  Prognosis.— Any  acute  inflammation  in  connection  with  the  brain 
or  its  membranes  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  termination  is  fatal.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
tniK  rcular  meningitis  is  ever  recovered  from,  at  all  events  when  the 
disease  is  fully  developed,  although  cases  of  reputed  cure  have  been 
brought  forward.  If  a  case  should  terminate  favourably  the  cerebral 
Junctions  are  more  or  less  permanently  impaired.  Modern  surgical 
treatment  has  improved  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  cerebral  abscess. 

-  Treatment— Unfortunately  active  treatment  can  be  of  very  little 
service  in  any  form  of  acute  meningitis  or  cerebritis,  and  my  own 
experience  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  measures  usually  recommended 
such  as  bleeding;  severe  purging;  mercurialization ;   and  extensive 
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blistering.    The  measures  which  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  earlv 
stage  are  to  place  the  patient  in  a  well-ventilated,  cool,  quiet  an! 
somewhat  darkened  room,  on  a  comfortable  bed,  with  the  head  high- 
to  enjoin  perfect  freedom  from  every  kind  of  disturbance;  to  cut  the  hair 
very  short  or  even  shave  the  head,  and  apply  cold  assiduously  but 
cautiously,  by-means-of  the  ice-bag,  Letter's  coil,  or  irrigation;  to  open 
the  bowels  tolerably  freely,  by  calomel,  croton-oil,  and  purgative 
enemata;  to  limit  the  diet  to  beef-tea  and  milk ;  and,  if  there  are  siens 
of  vascular  excitement,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  over  the  temples  Con 
vulsions  are  best  treated  by  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  especi 
ally  m  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis.    Opium  must  be  avoided  In 
the  latter  stages  a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  a 
couple  behind  the  ears,  but  the  advantage  of  blistering  the  whole  scalp 
as  has  been  advocated,  seems  to  be  very  questionable.    Should  adynamic 
symptoms  set  in  stimulants  are  needed,  especially  brandy,  ammonia 
and  ether,  with  abundant  liquid  nourishment;  if  the  patient  is  uncon- 
scious they  may  be  injected  between  the  teeth  by  means  of  a  syringe  or 
administered  by  enemata.    Care  must  be  taken  throughout  to  keep  the 
feet  warm  ;  to  attend  to  thorough  cleanliness  ;  and  to  see  that  the  bladder 
is  properly  emptied.     Sinapisms  and  flying  blisters  over  the  limbs  are 
recommended  in  order  to  endeavour  to  rouse  the  patient  in  the  later 
stages,  but  they  are  of  little  nse.    Should  meningitis  arise  in  connection 
with  rheumatic  fever,  the  application  of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  joints 
might  be  of  service.   In  cases  where  an  abscess  can  be  definitely  localized 
m  the  cortex  by  tenderness  of  the  scalp,  convulsive  seizures  affecting 
one  limb  only,  or  the  presence  of  aphasia,  surgical  treatment  by  trephin- 
ing with  antiseptic  precautions  should  certainly  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
the  pus  let  out.  The  full  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject  belongs, 
however,  to  the  domain  of  surgery. 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 

There  are  four  groups  of  morbid  conditions  which  may  be  referred  to 
the  cerebral  circulation,  namely :— 1.  Excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain —  Cerebral  congestion  and  ancemia.  2.  Cerebral 
embolism  and  thrombosis.  3.  Cerebral  and  Meningeal  hemorrhage. 
4.  Diseases  of  the  vessels.  Only  the  first  three  groups  need  be  specially 
considered  here,  for  the  diseases  of  the  vessels  have  already  been  partly 
discussed,  and  will  be  further  sufficiently  noticed  incidentally  in  dealing 
with  other  conditions,  with  the  exception  of  one  particular  lesion, 
namely,  aneurism,  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  along 
with  tumours  of  the  brain. 

Without  entering  at  any  length  into  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cerebral  circulation,  it  will  be  expedient  to  notice  here  certain  points 
which  are  of  practical  importance.  There  is  little  or  no  communication 
between  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  except  at  the  circle  of  Willis.  Even 
the  finest  branches  of  a  particular  artery,  such  as  the  middle  cerebral, 
do  not  anastomose,  and  only  communicate  through  capillary  vessels. 
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Moreover,  the  arterial  branches  supplying  the  central  ganglia  are 
distinct  from  those  distributed  to  the  surface  of  the  brain;  while  the 
arteries  of  the  convolutions  give  oft'  long  and  short  branches,  which  are 
quite  separate,  the  short  ones  being  distributed  to  the  cortical  grey 
matter,  the  long  to  the  subjacent  white  substance.  Hence,  if  any  artery 
is  blocked  up,  the  blood  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  area  -which  it 
supplies,  and  the  resulting  lesions  are  correspondingly  limited.  In 
the  case  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  for  example,  this  vessel  may  be 
occluded  in  its  main  channel,  the  whole  region  which  it  supplies  being 
-  deprived  of  blood ;  or  only  in  one  of  its  branches,  so  that  the 
cortical  grey  matter  and  subjacent  medulla  may  be  the  seat  of  disease 
from  this  cause,  while  the  basic  ganglia  are  quite  healthy,  and  the 
lesion  may  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  area.  The  ophthalmic  artery 
is  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  so  forms  a  communication 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  which  come  off  from 
the  same  trunk,  and  the  circulation  in  the  eyeball  and  other  parts  to 
which  this  artery  is  distributed.  The  internal  ear  is  mainly  supplied 
from  the  basilar  artery.  "With  regard  to  the  veins,  the  ophthalmic  vein 
opens  into  the  cavernous  sinus ;  nearly  all  the  venous  blood  within  the 
skull  is  conveyed  away  by  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  their  continuations 
the  internal  jugular  veins ;  while  the  chief  sinuses  communicate  by 
branches  passing  through  foramina  in  the  skull  with  the  veins  on  the 
outside  of  the  head,  and  with  those  of  the  neck. 

I.  CEREBRAL  CONGESTION  OR  HYPEREMIA. 

.Etiology. — -The  causes  of  hyperaeniia  of  the  brain  are  : — 1.  General 
plethora,  especially  that  associated  with  excessive  eating  or  drinking, 
and  luxurious  habits,  with  want  of  exercise.  2.  Increased  flow  of  blood 
into  the  brain— active  hyperemia — from  undue  cardiac  action,  whether 
merely  functional,  or  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
local  irritation,  especially  in  connection  with  inflammatory  affections  ; 
diminished  resisting  power  of  the  arteries,  particularly  that  accompany- 
ing yaso-motor  paralysis,  as  from  excessive  mental  labour,  strong 
emotion,  sun-stroke,  or  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  poisons ;  inter- 
ference with  the  general  arterial  or  capillary  circulation,  in  consequence 
of  which  an  extra  amount  of  blood  flows  into  the  main  arteries  of  the 
neck ;  or,  it  is  said,  atrophy  of  the  brain.  3.  Interference  loith  the  escape 
"J  blood  out  of  the  brain — mechanical  hyperemia — especially  resulting 
from  cardiac  and  extensive  lung-affections;  violent  expiratory  efforts 
with  the  glottis  closed,  as  in  coughing  or  straining  at  stool ;  hanging 
toe  head  downwards;  direct  pressure  upon  the  veins  returning  the  blood 
frorn  the  brain,  as  by  an  aneurism  or  other  tumour;  or  strangulation  of 
the  neck. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  appearances  usually 
described  as  indicative  of  cerebral  congestion  are  overloading  of  the 
ods  sinuses  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  meninges,  including  the  finer 
bianches  as  well  as  the  larger  veins,  so  that  the  pia  mater  appears 
extremely  vascular  and  opaque;  undue  redness  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  convolutions ;  and  increased  number  and  size  of  the  drops  of  blood 
■which  are  visible  on  making  sections  of  the  brain.  The  convolutions 
may  be  compressed,  and  the  ventricles  contracted.  Niemeyer  iustlv 
remarked  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  vessels  of  the 
membranes,  and  still  more  whether  those  of  the  brain-substance  have 
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been  congested  during  life.  He  considered  that  the  number  and  size  of 
the  drops  of  blood  on  section  depend  chiefly  on  its  fluidity,  and  that 
oedema  may  follow  congestion,  the  brain-substance  then  becoming 
unusually  pale,  and  presenting  but  few  and  small  blood-spots  As  1 
rule  the  signs  of  hyperemia  are  equally  distributed  throughout  bJ 
sometimes  they  are  more  evident  in  some  parts  of  the  brain  than  others 
Long-continued  or  repeated  congestion  leads  to  permanent  enlargement 
and  tortuosity  of  all  the  vessels;  atrophy  of  the  brain,  with  a f  moist 
and  slimy  condition  of  its  substance  ;  increase  in  the  subarachnoid  fluid  • 
and,  it  is  affirmed,  to  hypertrophy  of  the  Pacchionian  bodies 

Symptoms  —Persistent  cerebral  congestion  is  revealed  ordinarily  by 
more  or  less  of  the  following  symptoms  :— Constant  dull  headache;  not 
severe,  felt  all  over  the  head,  or  chiefly  at  the  vertex  or  behind ;  a  sense 
of  heaviness,  fulness,  and  oppression  in  the  head ;  vertigo,  which  is  often 
a  prominent  symptom  ;  some  degree  of  mental  disturbance,  evidenced  by 
duiness  ot  intellect,  confusion  and  slowness  of  thought,  impaired  memory 
indifference,  and  indisposition  for  any  effort  or  occupation;  constant 
drowsiness,  though  sleep  is  unrefreshing  and  often  disturbed  by  unplea- 
sant dreams;  photopsia,  iridic  colours,  or  specks  before  the  eves  or 
sometimes  temporary  diplopia  or  dim  vision  ;  partial  deafness  and  noises 
in  the  ears ;  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  legs,  especially  after  walkiuo- 
with  restlessness  and  fidgetiness,  twitchings,  or  sudden  starting- 
increased  or  impaired  cutaneous  sensibility;  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
various  paresthesia?,  these  disordered  sensations  being  temporary  and 
variable  m  their  locality.  These  symptoms  are  rendered  worse  by  taking 
a  full  meal,  by  mental  effort  or  emotion,  by  physical  exertion,  and  by  the 
recumbent  posture.  There  are  often  obvious  signs  of  plethora  about 
the  face  and  head,  with  throbbing  of  the  carotids. 

Occasionally  grave  symptoms  arise  from  cerebral  congestion.  The 
most  important  are  those  characteristic  of  an  apoplectic  attack.  Various 
combinations  of  symptoms  maybe  met  with, but  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  congestive  apoplexy  are  as  follows  :— 1.  Its  onset  is  quite  sudden  ; 
it  reaches  its  full  development  at  once ;  and  almost  always  follows  some 
act  on  the  part  of  the  patient  which  leads  to  increased  congestion  in  the 
cranial  cavity,  snch  as  hanging  down  the  head,  coughing,  or  straining  at 
stool.  2.  The  coma  is  rarely  complete,  there  being  usually  some  indica- 
tions of  sensation,  or  should  there  be  absolute  loss  of  consciousness,  this 
lasts  but  a  very  short  time.  3.  There  is  generally  partial  bilateral  motor 
paralysis  ;  very  rarely  hemiplegia,  or  more  marked  paralysis  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  4.  Rigidity  is  never  observed,  but  slight  bilateral  clonic- 
spasms  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  be  unilateral.  5.  Respiration  is. 
not  stertorous.    6.  The  pulse  is  generally  slow,  infrequent,  and  full. 

7.  There  are  external  signs  of  hyperemia  about  the  head  and  face. 

8.  Urine  and  fasces  are  not  passed  involuntarily.  9.  Restoration  is  rapid 
and  ordinarily  complete,  no  permanent  mental  defect  or  paralysis  of 
motion  or  sensation  remaining.  Some  degree  of  mental  confusion  may 
continue  for  a  time,  or  there  may  be  general  impaired  sensation  with, 
muscular  weakness,  but  these  phenomena  soon  pass  away.  The  patient 
may  be  subject  to  attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  Occasionally  cerebral 
congestion  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  epileptiform  seizures  :  and  in  sonic 
conditions  it  is  said  to  be  attended  with  delirium  and  fever. 
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II.  CEREBRAL  ANAEMIA. 

.Etiology. —  Cerebral  ana?mia  may  be  partial  or  general.  The  former 
may  arise  from  obstruction  of  some  arterial  branch,  especially  as  the 
result  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  ;  or  in  connection  with  certain  intra- 
cranial diseases,  such  as  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  tumour,  which  either 
compress  neighbouring  arteries  or  capillaries,  or  give  rise  to  surrounding 
oedema.  Ana?mia  of  the  entire  brain  occurs  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 1.  In  connection  with  general  ancemia.  2.  From  failing  cardiac 
action,  cerebral  anaemia  being  a  prominent  phenomenon  of  the  syncopal 
state.  3.  Rarely  from  obstruction  or  compression  of  one  of  the  main 
arteries  supplying  the  brain.  4.  In  consequence  of  the  cranial  cavity  being 
encroached  upon  by  large  tumours,  haemorrhages,  and  other  morbid  con- 
ditions ;  or  by  a  fractured  and  depressed  skull.  5.  From  vaso-motor 
contraction  of  the  arteries  which  supply  the  brain,  it  is  said. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Cei-ebral  anasmia  is  indicated  by  more  or 
less  deficiency  or  want  of  blood  in  the  vessels  supplying  the  brain  ;  by 
pallor  of  its  substance,  the  white  matter  being  very  pale  and  shiny ; 
and  by  the  absence  or  small  number  and  size  of  the  spots  of  blood  usually 
visible  on  making  sections  of  the  brain-substance. 

Symptoms. — It  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  which  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  several  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  affect  the  brain  are  to 
some  extent  due  to  local  anaemia  of  its  substance.  This  partial  ancemia 
is,  however,  of  most  importance,  and  most  strikingly  evident  in  associa- 
tion with  embolism  and  thrombosis,  and  the  phenomena  observed  will  be 
more  appropriately  described  when  these  pathological  conditions  are 
discussed. 

In  general  cerebral  anaemia  the  symptoms  may  be  simply  those  of 
more  or  less  sudden  syncope,  namely,  loss  of  consciousness,  with  pallor, 
dilated  pupils,  and  other  phenomena,  in  some  conditions  these  being 
associated  with  distinct  convulsive  movements  ;  or  they  may  come  on 
gradually.  The  phenomena  in  the  latter  case  are  usually  those  already 
described  under  anaemia,  such  as  headache,  dizziness,  disturbed  vision, 
and  tinnitus  aurinm.  A  condition  met  with  in  children  as  a  result  of 
depressing  causes,  such  as  bad  feeding  or  long-continued  diarrhoea,  which 
has  been  termed  hydrocephaloid,  has  also  been  attributed  to  cerebral 
anasmia,  the  symptoms  simulating  those  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  In 
cases  of  starvation,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  of  mere  general  anaemia, 
there  may  be  marked  mental  excitement,  restlessness"",  and  delirium' 
which  may  even  end  in  a  violent  maniacal  condition. 

III.  CEREBRAL  AND  MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE— 
•   SANGUINEOUS  APOPLEXY. 

■Etiology  and  Pathology.— Cerebral  haemorrhage  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  excluding  those  of  traumatic  origin,  the  result  of  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  minute  vessels,  which  diminish  their  resisting  power, 
namely,  atheroma  or  calcification  ;  fatty  degeneration  ;  the  formation  of 
minute  aneurisma!  dilatations  on  the  small  arteries,  associated  with  a 
fibroid  change  ;  or  the  state  of  impaired  nutrition  which  is  induced  by 
debilitating  diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever  or  scurvy.  Frequently,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  vessels  are  not  properly  supported,  owing  to  soften- 
ing or  atrophy  of  the  brain-substance,  and  hence  they  are  still  more 
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liable  to  rupture.  Not  uncommonly  they  give  way  spontaneously,  but 
tins  event  is  far  more  likely  to  happen  if  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion  is 
brought  about  in  any  way,  but  especially  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  excited  cardiac  action,  or  interference  with  the  return 
•of  venous  blood  from  the  brain.  On  this  account  cerebral  hemorrhagl 
as  liable  to  follow  sudden  effort;  straining  at  stool;  a  fit  of  coughing! 
powerful  emotion  ;  hanging  the  head  down;  compression  of  the  neck- 
exposure  to  the  sun ;  a  fit  of  drunkenness ;  a  warm  bath  ;  or  general 
exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cold.  Among  predisposing  causes 
may  be  mentioned  advanced  age ;  hereditary  predisposition  to  early  senile 
changes  in  the  arteries ;  luxurious  habits,  with  want  of  exercise  ;  and  a 
state  of  general  plethora  or  obesity.  Should  there  be  signs  of  marked 
degeneration  in  the  arteries,  particularly  if  these  are  combined  with  left 
■cardiac  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  or 
with  renal  disease,  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  to  be  feared  at  any  moment. 
This  lesion  may  occur  even  in  young  children.  It  must  be  mentioned  that 
embolism  or  thrombosis  of  a  large  vessel  in  the  brain  leads  to  capillary  extra- 
vasation into  the  surrounding  area.  In  very  rare  instances  hemorrhage 
into  the  brain  has  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  a  vascular  tumour. 

Traumatic  injury  is  the  usual  cause  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  but 
blood  may  find  its  way  from  the  brain  into  or  beneath  the  pia  mater,  or 
into  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Another  important  cause  of  hemorrhage 
into  the  meninges  is  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  involving  one  of  the  main 
arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially  the  basilar,  middle  cerebral, 
or  one  of  the  communicating  arteries.  In  a  large  number  of  these  cases 
the  aneurism  is  due  to  embolism  from  infective  endocarditis,  and  when 
•cerebral  hemorrhage  occurs  in  youner  people,  this  is  nearly  always 
the  cause.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  also  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
condition  named  pachymeningitis.  Effusion  of  blood  outside  the  dura 
mater  is  always  due  to  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  situations  in  which  blood  may  be 
found  extravasated  within  the  cranium  are  as  follows: — 1.  Into  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  2.  "Within  the  ventricles.  3.  In  connection 
with  the  pia  mater.  4.  Into  the  arachnoid  sac.  5.  Between  the  skull 
and  dura  mater. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  .hemorrhage  into  the  brain  must  be 
considered  at  some  length.  Seat. — This  is  by  far  most  frequently  the 
internal  capsule,  the  corpus  striatum,  or  the  optic  thalamus.  Occasionally 
blood  escapes  into  the  pons,  cerebellum,  convolutions  or  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum,  crus  cerebri,  medulla  oblongata,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  or  corpus  callosum.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  brain,  as 
the  septum  lucidum,  is  torn  through ;  or  the  blood  makes  its  way  into  a 
ventricle,  or  out  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Amount. — The  quantity 
of  blood  extravasated  varies  from  a  few  drops  to  several  ounces,  and 
the  effusion  may  be  so  large  as  to  alter  the  shape  of  a  hemispheres 
flatten  its  convolutions,  and  cause  marked  anemia  around.  Number  of 
hcemorrhages. — As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  extravasation,  but  occasionally 
two  or  more  are  observed,  though  very  rarely  on  opposite  sides.  Not 
uncommonly  remains  of  former  hemorrhages  are  visible.  Recent 
characters  and  subsequent  changes. — The  blood  may  accumulate  in  the 
form  of  what  is  termed  a  capillary  hcemorrhage  ;  or  as  a  distinct  clot.  The 
former  presents  numerous  scattered  dark-red  points  of  extravasation  in 
the  midst  of  cerebral  substance,  which  is  either  normal,  or  frequently  of 
a  yell  ow  or  reddish  colour,  as  well  as  softened,  this  condition  consti- 
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tilting  one  form  of  red  softening.  A  clot,  if  small,  simply  separates  the 
^rain-fibres,  but  if  it  is  large,  the  cerebral  tissue  becomes  broken  clown 
and  mixed  with  the  blood,  while  the  surrounding  portion  is  torn,  at  the 
same  time  being  often  softened  and  discoloured  from  inhibition.  At 
first  the  blood  may  be  found  to  be  quite  fluid,  or  partially  or  complete]  v 
coagnlated  into  a  soft  clot.  Subsequently  it  tends  to  set  up  surrounding 
inflammation,  and  has  been  known  even  to  give  rise  to  an  abscess.  In 
favourable  cases,  however,  the  extravasation  undergoes  changes  ending 
in  its  absorption.  It  separates  into  its  fibrinous  and  serous  portions; 
becomes  decolorized  by  degrees,  passing  through  stages  of  reddish- 
brown,  brown,  yellowish-brown,  and  yellow ;  or  granular  pigment 
and  haeniatoidin  crystals  form.  Proliferation  of  cellular  tissue  takes 
place  around,  forming  a  capsule,  and  the  clot  may  in  time  be  entirely 
absorbed,  an  apoplectic  cyst  remaining,  containing  fluid,  often  loculated, 
and  this  may  also  be  removed  ultimately,  nothing  being  left  but  a  firm, 
fibrous,  pigmented  cicatrix.  It  is  even  said  that  this  may  disappear,  a 
lass  of  substance,  with  consequent  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain, 
beino-  thus  occasioned.  The  nerve-fibres  which  lead  from  the  seat  of 
haemorrhage  to  the  spinal  cord  frequently  undergo  degeneration. 

When  blood  collects  in  a  ventricle  it  is  not  nearly  so  readily  ab- 
sorbed, but  tends  to  become  organized.  In  connection  with  the  mem- 
branes an  extravasation  is  generally  spread  out,  and  forms  a  soft  red 
coagulum.  In  its  subsequent  changes  it  becomes  altered  in  colour, 
granular,  and  pigmented,  the  brain  underneath  being  somewhat 
indurated.  Finally  it  forms  a  depressed  pigmented  plate,  with  serum 
upon  its  surface. 

The  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys  will  be  found  diseased  in  many  cases 
of  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

Symptoms. —In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage premonitory  symptoms  have  been  noticed  for  a  variable  period, 
such  as  headache  or  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the  head ;  vertigo  ;  mental 
confusion  and  impaired  memory ;  irritability  of  temper ;  disturbed 
sleep  or  drowsiness;  disorder  of  vision  or  hearing  ;  thickness  of  speech  ; 
slight  or  temporary  limited  paralysis  about  the  face  or  limbs;  local 
twitchings;  impaired  sensation  or  paraesthesiae  in  various  parts.  These 
phenomena  are  usually  due  to  mere  vascular  disturbance ;  but  may 
result  from  the  formation  of  minute  thrombi  or  very  small  extravasa- 
tions. The  frequent  occurrence  of  epistaxis  has  been  considered  an 
important  premonitory  sign  of  cerebral  apoplexy;  as  well  as  sub- 
conjunctival haemorrhages,  and  the  discovery  by  the  ophthalmoscope  of 
clots  in  the  retina.  There  are  usually  clinical  indications  of  degenera- 
tion of  the  vessels,,  as  well  as  of  cardiac  disease  and  chronic  renal  mis- 
chief in  many  cases. 

The  precise  clinical  phenomena  which  result  from  the  actnal  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  brain  differ  very  materially.  This  lesion 
never  causes  absolutely  sudden  death,  though  in  rare  instances  a  fatal 
termination  has  occurred  within  a  few  minutes.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  immediate  symptoms  which  characterize  cerebral  haemorrhage 
may  be  summed  up  as  those  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  with  hemiplegia.  The 
main  features  of  the  attack  are  as  follows: — It  may  follow  some  evident 
cause  which  leads  to  cerebral  congestion,  but  often  comes  on  sponta- 
neously, while  the  patient  is  perfectly  quiet.  The  seizure  is  Usually 
more  or  less  sudden,  though  not  absolutely  so,  being  almost  always 
precede-!  by  some  immediately  premonitory  symptoms,  which  occa- 
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eionally  last  for  some  time,  such  as  mental  confusion  wain  in  Hip  A 
disorder  of  speech,  unilateral  numbness,  pallor  wXfKness or  si  J 
iiess  Sometimes  a  convulsion  ushers  in  the  attack.  When  f± 
developed  the  coma  ia  usually  very  profound  at  first,  and  the  deeper  it 
is  the  more  likely  is  an  apoplectic  tit  to  be  clue  to  nfflmorehaStW 
than  other  cerebral  lesions.  The  accompanying  phenomeim  o 
comatose  state  m  a  considerable  proportion  of  M«pTnf  6 
apoplexy  are  flushing  or  even  some  degroe  of  liv  ditv  of  the  2?^™ 
turgid  condition  and  fulness  of  the  ^i^^^t^!^  & 
stertorous  breathing,  with  puffino-  oiit  «f  +1^'  ni  i  •  g-  '  OT 
tubing  of  &  ea^ftfe  SLf  pSe  t£  £S1£l 
laboured,  full,  and  soft.  Sometimes,  however  siVns  n/  !ll  i  * 
noticed,  the  face  being  pale,  and  the  pulse  rapS sma and  f eeSe  '  Th! 
sit7tS  1 "  18  ^^%;°^ed.  Hemiplegia existe  o"  he  side  oppo 
s  te  the  lesion  having  the  extent  of  distribution  described  in  the 
chapter  on  para  ysis  but  in  many  instances  this  condition  is  not  eL  o 

mSvzelt  tlV?611  V01?  -  ^Profound,  the  whole  boding 
Paralyzed  for  the  time.  Sometimes  tremors  or  spasmodic  movements 
are  observed  m  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The  head  and  eyes  are  usTallv 
turned  to  the  non-paralyzed  side,  being  drawn  by  the  unaXSed 
muscles  of  the  sound  side,  the  patient  "seeming  to  be  looking  over  lie 
shoulder  on  that  side,  and  often  both  upper  eyelids  fall.  The  pup  s 
vary  much,  but  they  are  generally  equal  and  somewhat  dilated  some 
times  they  are  unequal,  or  very  large  and  insensible  to  light  ' 

m^arthg  whlh  8  °f  ^  ^V^the  comatose  state  may  end 

in  death  which  rarely  happens  under  some  hours,  and  not  usualW  for 
two  or  three  days  some  cases  lingering  for  four  or  five  days  or  even 
longer.    Urine  and  feeces  are  then  passed  unconsciously ;  and  sec  -etTon 

theTl  6  mShB  aU'-tU,beS'  attended  With  loud  '^al  sounds  On 
mo-  nrfL  '^Mag00d1P^P°rti0n  °f  CaS6S  co^ciousness  is  restored 
nerfectL?nVPei  J'+fUd  whei\this  haPP<^  the  mind  is  found  .to  be 
m  es  off  O  '  °r  frV;S  °nly  Slight  mental  ^^fusion,  which  soon 
passes  off.  Occasionally  delirium  is  observed ;  or  the  mental  faculties 
may  be  permanently  enfeebled,  the  patient  sinking  in  time  into  a  sta 
rotZrtn°r      8  dement,a\  T.he  hemiplegia  becomes  evident  on  the 

commn,    rU8C1°?UeSS'  ^  tLe  ^  side  is  affected  aphasia  is 

common  being  also  occasionally  observed  in  cases  of  left  hemiplegia, 

WW  C i 86  « th!  iPati6nt  is  USna11^  ^ffc-handed.  Sensation  is  not 
Zip    f  affTted  a«  potion  usually,  there  being  merely  a  certain 

degiee  of  impaired  sensibility,  or  of  numbness  and  tinglin-  in  the 
extremities  and  even  these  disorders  usually  disappear  before  long. 
INow  and  then,  however,  permanent  anesthesia  is  noticed,  either  over 
the  whole  side  or  in  limited  spots,  which  is  an  indication  of  severe 
lesion  extending  to,  and  implicating  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal 
capsule,  lliere  is  usually  no  complaint  of  head-svmptoms  or  disorder 
ol  the  special  senses,  or  if  such  exist,  they  speedily  pass  away  unless 
the  hemorrhage  is  extensive.  In  a  few  days  signs  of  more  or  less 
inaammation  from  irritation  by  the  clot  are  generally  developed,  such  as 
neaaaohe,  heat  of  head,  restlessness,  slight  delirium,  disturbances  of 
vision,  and  twitchmgs  or  spasmodic  movements  in  the  paralyzed  parts, 
-i nese  symptoms  soon  subside  as  a  rule,  but  violent  inflammation  may 
oe  set  up  ending  m  extensive  softening  or  abscess,  indicated  by  a 
leiapse  into  the  comatose  state,  with  general  paralysis  and  involuntary 
evacuations  before  death,  which  event  may  take  place  from  this  cause 
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in  three  weeks  or  even  later.  Should  a  case  progress  favourably,  the 
motor  paralysis  often  diminishes  markedly  in  time,  the  improvement 
following  the  usual  course,  but  restoration  is  seldom  complete,  certain 
muscles  generally  remaining  permanently  disabled.  In  other  cases 
there  is  little  or  no  improvement,  and  "late  rigidity"  may  ultimately 
set  in. 

The  clinical  variations  due  to  the  seat  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Localization 
ok  Nervous  Diseases,  but  a  few  special  points  may  be  noticed  here,  as 
well  as  the  variations  due  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  As  regards 
either  cerebral  hemisphere,  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  comatose  state 
depend  mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  extravasation.  Hence,  if  this  is 
moderate,  there  may  be  only  partial  loss  of  consciousness,  the  patient 
exhibiting  signs  of  sensation  and  perception,  while  the  mental  faculties 
are  very  speedily  and  completely  restored.  If  the  extravasation  is  very 
small,  there  is  no  impairment  of  consciousness  at  all,  and  the  lesion  is 
merely  indicated  by  sudden  hemiplegia;  or  this  is  noticed  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  move  in  the  morning,  the  haemorrhage  having  occurred 
during  the  night.  The  degree  and  persistence  of  the  paralysis  depend 
on  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  as  well  as  on  its  extent.  Thus  a  small 
effusion  into  either  corpus  striatum  or  into  the  internal  capsule  will  give 
rise  to  hemiplegia,  and  if  it  is  of  some  size  the  paralysis  is  permanent. 
It  may  happen  that  a  clot  is  so  small  or  so  situated  that  it  either  gives 
rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever ;  or  only  to  partial  hemiplegia,  from 
which  recovery  is  often  rapid  and  complete.  Haemorrhage  into  the 
cortical  substance  is  said  to  be  usually  attended  with  convulsions,  and 
subsequently  by  marked  mental  disturbance,  meningitis  being  often  set 
up.  AVhen  a  very  large  clot  occupies  one  hemisphere,  so  that  the  opposite 
side  is  also  interfered  with,  bilateral  paralysis  is  produced,  though  it  is 
not  equal  on  the  two  sides,  only  some  degree  of  weakness  of  the  limbs 
being  observed  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  General  paralysis  may 
also  result  from  extravasation  into  both  hemispheres,  but  this  is 
extremely  rare.  If  there  is  extensive  laceration  of  the  brain,  rigidity 
and  muscular  twitchings  are  prominent  phenomena.  In  some  cases  no 
impairment  of  consciousness  is  observed  at  first,  or  this  is  only  partial 
and  of  brief  duration,  but  afterwards,  owing  to  increase  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, or  to  the  rupture  of  another  vessel,  profound  coma  sets  in,  endino- 
in  death. 

Ventricular  haemorrhage  is  attended  with  deep  coma  and  general 
paralysis,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  with  convulsions  or  marked  rigidity 
and  twitcliings;  or,  more  commonly,  these  symptoms  follow  the  signs  of 
haemorrhage  into  one  hemisphere,  which  is  very  significant.  "Con- 
siderable extravasation  into  the  middle  of  the  pons  Varolii  causes  pro- 
found coma ;  general  paralysis  ;  marked  contraction  of  both  pupils ;  and 
usually  speedy  death.  The  condition  greatly  resembles  that  resulting 
from  opium-poisoning.  Haemorrhage  into  the  medulla  oblongata 
generally  proves  very  rapidly  fatal.  When  blood  escapes  into  the 
arachnoid  sac  or  sub-arachnoid  space  the  attack  is  usually  not  so  sudden 
but  the  symptoms  are  very  variable.  At  the  outset  premonitory 
symptoms  are  frequently  present,  such  as  severe  headache,  vertigo 
partial  loss  of  motion,  somnolence,  or  impairment  of  intellect.  Among 
the  signs  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  suggestive  of  this  form  o^ 
hemorrhage  are  gradually-developed  coma  ;  paralysis  beginning  on  one 
side  and  afterwards  extending  to  the  opposite  one ;  the  occurrence  of 
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convulsions,  marked  spasmodic  contractions,  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs 
and  the  supervention  of  signs  of  severe  meningitis  in  a  few  davsl 
Sensation  is  rarely  affected.    When  meningeal  hamiorrhao-e  is  consider' 
ablest  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  this  condition  from  extravasd 
tion  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

IV.  CEREBRAL  EMBOLISM  AND  THROMBOSIS— CEREBRAT, 

SOFTENING. 

_  .Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  pathology  of  softening  of  the  brain 
is  much  disputed,  but  I  propose  to  treat  of  this  morbid  condition  | 
connection  with  embolism  and  thrombosis,  because  it  seems  to  me  certain 
that  cerebral  softening  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  vascular 
obstruction  thus  induced.  A  cerebral  embolus  of  any  size  generally  has 
its  origin  in  endocarditis  affecting  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  especially  the  mitral,  but  it  may  come  from  a  clot  in  the  left 
auricle  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,'  from  an  aneurism,  or  from  a  pul- 
monary thrombus.  Minute  emboli  may  also  be  detached  from  old 
clots,  or  from  the  inner  surface  of  diseased  vessels.  The  formation  of 
thrombi  is  almost  always  associated  with  degeneration  or  disease  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  ;  which,  however,  may  be  aided  by  a  feeble  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  by  certain  conditions  of  the  blood. 

The  main  pathological  causes  to  which  the  different  forms  of  cerebral 
softening  have  been  attributed  may  be  thus  summarized:—!.  Local 
inflammation  of  the_  brain-substance.     2.  Obstruction  of  arteries  or 
capillaries  by  emboli ;  of  arteries,  veins,  or  venous  sinuses  by  thrombi. 
3.  Pressure  upon  one  of  the  main  arteries  by  a  tumour.     4.  A  diseased 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  narrowing  their 
calibre,  and  interfering  with  the  nutritive  relation  normally  existing 
between  the  blood  and  tissues.    Such  a  condition  is  important  in  con- 
nection with  syphilis.     5.  Diminished  nutritive  activity  in  the  tissue- 
elements  themselves,  leading  to  their  degeneration.    6.  Effusion  of  blood 
into  the  brain.    7.  A  peculiar  chemico-pathological  change  in  the  braiu- 
substance,  attended  with  the  liberation  of  phosphine  and  one  or  more  of 
the  fatty  acids.  _  This  form  of  softening  is  said  to  be  often  observed 
around  adventitious  products  and  old  clots,  but  occasionally  is  independent 
of  these  morbid  conditions  (Rokitausky).    8.  OMema  of  portions  of  the 
brain.    9.  Atrophic  softening,  due  to  separation  of  nerve-fibres  from 
their  ganglionic  communications.    I  have  already  expressed  my  own 
view  as  to  embolism  and  thrombosis  being  by  far  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  cerebral  softening,  the  nutrition  of  the  part  thus  deprived 
of  blood  being  impaired,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  its 
actual  death,  oedema  and  capillary  ha3morrhage  also  in  some  cases  con- 
tributing to  the  process  of  softening.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  brain  may  become  softened  as  the  result  of  a  post-mortem  change. 
With  regard  to  the  predisposing  causes  of  cerebral  softening,  this  lesion  is 
most  common  in  advanced  age,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
vessels,  but  when  clue  to  embolism  it  may  be  met  with  in  young  adults, 
or  even  in  children.     Excessive  and  long-continued   mental  strain 
undoubtedly  aids  in  its  production,  and  it  is  by-no-means  improbable 
that  this  may  so  disturb  the  balance  of  nutrition  as  of  itself  to  give  rise 
to  softening  of  the  brain. 

Anatomical  Characters. — An  embolus  may  lodge  in  one  of  the  arteries 
before  reaching  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  then,  owing  to  the  collateral 
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circulation  being  readily  set  up,  no  permanent  injurious  consequences 
ensue.  Almost  always,  however,  it  passes  into  a  branch  beyond  this 
circle,  most  frequently  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  especially  the  left, 
ac  cording  to  most  observers.  The  immediate  result  is  anaamia  of  the 
portion  of  the  hemisphere  which  this  artery  supplies,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  vessels  previously  described,  this 
is  followed  by  softening,  with  oedema,  while  there  is  a  determination 
of  blood  into  the  surrounding  capillaries,  which  often  give  way,  giving 
rise  to  capillary  hemorrhage,  especially  at  the  circumference  of  the 
affected  part.  The  effects  may  partly  disappear  in  course  of  time  in 
young  persons  whose  vessels  are  healthy  and  distensible,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  consequences  of  embolism  in  the  minute  vessels  are 
often  recovered  from.  After  an  embolus  has  been  lodged  for  some 
time  it  may  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  discover  it  at  the  post- 
mortem examination. 

In  arterial  thrombosis  the  vessels  will  generally  be  found  extensively 
diseased,  many  of  them  being  usually  blocked  up.  This  condition  will 
also  lead  to  anemia  and  softening,  but  owing  to  the  morbid  state  of  the 
minute  vessels,- and  to  the  fact  that  several  of  them  are  obstructed,  there 
is  no  increased  vascularity  around  the  affected  part  as  a  rule,  this 
portion  of  the  brain  being  very  pale,  while,  if  a  vessel  of  any  size  is 
obstructed,  for  the  same  reasons  restoration  cannot  be  expected. 
Thrombosis  of  the  veins  and  venous  sinuses  is  generally  associated  with 
inflammation,  resulting  from  injury  or  from  bone-disease.  It  may  arise, 
however,  from  feebleness  of  circulation  accompanied  with  blood- 
changes,  the  thrombus  first  forming  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
and  then  extending,  leading  to  more  or  less  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
ventricles  and  sub- arachnoid  space,  or,  rarely,  even  to  ha3morrha°-e  here 
or  into  the  brain-substance,  but  especially  to  scattered  patches  of  red 
softening  with  capillary  haemorrhages  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  con- 
volutions, or  occasionally  to  more  extensive  softening. 

Three  chief  forms  of  cerebral  softening  are  described,  namely  red 
yellmr,  and  white,  but  the  softened  part  may  present  numerous  grades 
of  these  tints,  or  even  other  colours,  such  as  brown  or  greenish.  The 
degree  of  diminution  in  consistence  varies  from  what  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable, to  a  condition  in  which  the  brain-substance  is  converted  into 
a  mast  a  fluid  pulp.    This  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  •  or  by 
allowing  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  softened  part  to  stand,  and  observing  how 
soon  the  angles  round  off,  or  noting  the  effects  of  pouring  a  stream  of  water 
gently  upon  it.  The  seat  and  extent  of  softening  also  vary  greatlv,  and  very 
different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  frequency  with  which 
'liferent  parts  of  the  brain  are  involved,  but  the  usual  seats  seem  to  be  the 
corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus,  central  white  matter  of  the  hemisphere 
and  the  convolutions.    In  embolic  softening  the  left  hemisphere  is  most 
commonly  affected.    The  morbid  condition  is  rarely  well-defined,  but 
■nades  off  into  the  surrounding  brain-tissue.    A  section  appears  to  be 
swollen,  and  often  rises  above  the  surrounding  level.    A  highly  imnor 
tan t  character  of  all  forms  of  cerebral  softening,  except,  it  is  said  the 
inf  arnrn.tory  variety,  is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  softened 'part 
cor!*lf'erably  below  that  of  normal  brain-substance.  Microscopical 
examination  reveals  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  nerve-elements  until 
in  extreme  cases  no  trace  of  them  is  visible;  abundant  granular  cells 
of  A  J"  um mclt ^  origin,  bntchiefl 7  derived  from  granular  degeneration 
of  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia  or  of  nerve-cells;  |ranular  fatty  debris  ] 
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particles  of  ruyeline  ;  blood-cells  in  some  varieties  of  softening,  or  their 
remains  in  the  form  of  pigment  and  hreniatoidiu  crystals.  The  small 
vessels  often  show  signs  of  degeneration,  and  are  in  some  forms  of  the 
disease  dilated,  or  present  little  aneurismal  swellings. 

It  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  three  main  forms 
of  softening.  Bed  softening  may  be  inflammatory  in  its  origin,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  depends  upon  obstruction  of  large  arteries 
or  venous  sinuses.  The  tint  at  first  may  vary  from  pink  to  deep  claret, 
being  most  intense  in  the  grey  matter.  Afterwards  it  undergoes  changes, 
assuming  different  hues  of  yellow,  brown,  chocolate,  buff,  and  other 
colours.  Yellow  softening  usually  results  from  changes  in  the  l'ed  variety, 
bat  the  peculiar  form  due  to  the  chemico-pathological  change  is  described 
as  being  of  this  colour.  White  softening  is  considered  by  some  patholo- 
gists as  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  red  variety,  but  undoubtedly  it  is 
not  uncommonly  a  primary  form,  especially  in  connection  with  extensive 
thrombosis  and  atheroma  of  the  vessels.  A  white  appearance  is  also 
observed  in  connection  with  cedematous  and  atrophic  softening. 

Reparative  processes  may  be  set  up  after  softening.  On  the  surface 
of  the  brain  circumscribed  yellow  patches — plaques  jaunes— axe  produced, 
of  tough  consistence,  implicating  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions. 
In  the  interior  of  the  organ  a  cavity  forms,  bounded  and  traversed  by  a 
white  or  greyish  or  sometimes  a  yellowish  vascular  connective  tissue, 
which  may  divide  the  space  into  loouli,  and  these  contain  a  milky  fluid, 
holding  in  suspension  abundant  fat-granules  and  corpora  amylacea. 
This  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  contraction  and  ultimate  closure  of  the 
cavity  subsequently  taking  place. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  requisite  in  treating  of  the  clinical  history  of 
cerebral  softening  to  describe  it  under  the  two  forms  of  acute  and 
chronic.  The  latter  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Chronic  Diseases  op 
the  Brain. 

Acute  Softening. — Practically  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  indicate 
the  respective  symptoms  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery, 
and  thrombosis.  Embolism  may  occur  at  any  age,  being  not  uncommon 
in  young  persons  ;  some  morbid  condition  likely  to  originate  an  embolus 
can  generally  be  discovered  ;  whilst  in  most  cases  no  premonitory  head- 
symptoms  have  been  noticed.  The  usual  indications  of  the  lodgment  of 
the  embolus  in  the  brain  are  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  symptoms 
of  shock,  though  these  are  not  so  frequent  or  so  profound  as  in  hsemorj 
rhage :  with  hemiplegia,  generally  on  the  right  side.  The  case  may 
end  fatally,  or  consciousness  may  return,  but  the  hemiplegia  remains, 
aphasia  being  also  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  paralysis  is  rarely 
recovered  from  entirely,  but  power  may  be  partially  restored,  especially 
in  young  persons.  In  a  case  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  which  came 
under  my  notice,  the  leg  recovered  perfectly,  but  the  arm,  face,  and  tongue 
remained  permanently  paralyzed,  and  aphasia  was  also  persistent. 

Arterial  thrombosis  is  met  with  either  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who 
are  prematurely  aged;  and  usually,  but  not  always,  well-marked  signs 
of  degeneration  of  the  vessels  of  the  limbs  are  obvious,  along  with  a 
feeble  heart  and  other  evidences  of  decay.  Commonly  there  have  been 
mai-ked  premonitory  symptoms,  due  to  interference  with  the  cerebral 
circulation,  or  to  the  formation  of  minute  thrombi,  similar  to  those 
described  under  Curebral  Hemorrhage.  The  mode  of  attack  vanes, 
but  is  usually  more  or  less  apoplectiform.  Should  a  large  artery  or 
.several  smaller  vessels  be  rapidly  obstructed,  a   sudden  apoplectic 
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seizure  with  hemiplegia  occurs,  frequently  not  distinguishable  from 
sanguineous  apoplexy.    By  far  more  commonly,  however,  the  onset  is 
gradual  there  being  marked  mental  disturbance  of  some  kind  before 
the   coma   supervenes,    such   as   transient   excitement,  confusion  of 
thought,   irritability,  or   mild   delirium,  the   patient   often  talking 
incoherently  or  acting  strangely.    There   may  be  complete   loss  of 
consciousness  for  a  brief  period,  but  this  condition  soon  passes  away, 
and  almost  always  when  the  patient  is  seen  the  coma  is  only  partial, 
indications  being  afforded  that  sensation  and  perception  are  not  entirely 
abolished.    In  some  cases  apoplectiform  attacks  are  repeated,  with 
partial  restoration  in  the  intervals,  absolute  coma  being  ultimately 
developed,  with  general  paralysis  and  involuntary  passage  of  fasces  and 
mine,  death  taking  place  in  a  few  clays.    In  others  the  mental  faculties 
become  by  degrees  considerably  improved,  even  up  to  the  previous 
standard ;  but  as  a  rule  the  intellect  remains  markedly  impaired,  and 
this  condition  tends  to  become  speedily  worse  and  worse.    There  is 
frequently  permanent  aphasia  or  defect  of  speech.    When  sufficiently 
restored,  the  patient  often  gives  indications  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
head  ;  and  of  hypera?sthesia,  dysesthesia,  or  various  parassthesia?  in  either 
or  both  hmbs  on  one  side.    Hemiplegia  is  usually  present,  and  durino- 
the  apoplectic  condition  the  head  and  eyes  are  often  turned  to  the  sound 
side.    Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  bilateral,  or  is  confined  to  one  limb. 
Generally  it  is  not  complete,  being  also  more  marked  in  the  arms  than 
m  the  legs,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  than  in  other  parts. 
Early  spasmodic  contractions  in  the  paralyzed  parts  are  very  common 
m  the  way  of  clonic  spasms,  jerkings,  or  rigid  flexion  of  joints,  especially 
of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee.    The  affected  limbs  are  often  exceed- 
ingly irritable  on  percussion.    The  paralysis  is  not  likely  to  diminish. 
hemiplegia  icithout  loss  of  consciousness  is  far  more  common  in  thrombosis 
than  in  cerebral  hamiorrbage,  and  the  paralysis  may  come  on  in  a  pro- 
gressive manner,  which  is  very  characteristic,  affecting  first  one  limb 
and  then  the  other,  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  marked  by  degrees. 
Occasionally  the  early  symptoms  assume  the  characters  of  irregular 
epileptiform  attacks  occurring  in  rapid  succession,  attended  with  mental 
■disturbance,  ending  m  coma  and  hemiplegia.  In  other  instances  delirium 
is  the  prominent  symptom  at  first,  usually  mild,  sometimes  violent,  alter- 
natingwith  and  finally  ending  in  coma.    The  subsequent  course  of  cases 
of  acute  cerebral  softening  varies  much  ;  many  of  them  become  very 
chrome,  the  patients  gradually  sinking  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and 
bei ng  permanently  bed-ridden  and  helpless;  the  opposite  side  often 
becoming  weak;  "late  rigidity"  setting  in  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  • 
ana  nutrition  being  much  impaired. 

V.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis.— With  regard  to  the  hypercemic  or  ancemic  disorders  of 
the  circulation  of  the  brain,  which  give  rise  to  the  slighter  symptoms 
/nothing  need  specially  be  said  as  to  their  diagnosis.     Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,   however,    that    persistent    symptoms   pointing  to  the  head 
especially  in  persons  at  all  advanced  in  years,  should  always  lead  to  n 
careful  investigation  of  the  case.    It  not  uncommonly  happens  that 
head-symptoms  are  complained  of  more  or  less  constantly,  such  as  head 
•ache  or  g.ddiness,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  these  depend  upon 
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some  extrinsic  disturbance,  especially  connected  with  the  digestive 
organs,  heart,  or  kidneys  ;  or  upon  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  disease; 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  It  is  always  well  to  give  a  cautious  opinion 
under  these  circumstances.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient;  the- 
presence  or  absence  of  marked  symptoms  referable  to  the  alimentary 
canal ;  the  state  of  the  heart,  vessels,  and  kidneys,  as  determined  b| 
physical  and  other  modes  of  examination  ;  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
symptoms  complained  of,  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis  evident. 
Any  sensory  or  motor  disorder  in  the  limbs,  especially  if  always  noticed 
on  one  side  or  fixed  in  the  same  spot,  should  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Again,  slight  nervous  phenomena,  which  are  often  attributed 
to  mere  congestion  of  the  brain,  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  of  small' 
vessels  or  to  minute  haemorrhages.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  between  cerebral  congestion  and  anaemia.  In  further  consider- 
ing the  diagnosis  of  these  affections,  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss 
them  under  the  two  main  groups  in  which  they  are  usually  presented  in 
practice. 

a.  The  Apoplectic  Condition. — This  must  be  considered,  not  only  with 
reference  to  cerebral  diseases,  but  also  to  other  causes  by  which  it  may 
be  induced.  The  comatose  state  may  either  be  developed  moi'e  or  less- 
suddenly,  while  the  patient  is  under  observation  ;  or  he  may  be  found  in 
an  unconscious  state.  The  first  thing  to  be  determined  in  a  case  of 
insensibility,  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown,  is  whether  the  condition  is 
one  of  syncope  or  shock ;  asphyxia;  or  coma.  The  chai-acteristic  features, 
of  each  of  these  conditions  have  been  already  described,  and  need  not] 
be  recapitulated  here.  The  ordinary  causes  acting  directly  on  the 
nervous  system  which  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  likely  to  account  for 
unconsciousness,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  evident,  are  : — a.  Injury  to 
the  head.  b.  Epileptic  or  other  form  of  convulsive  seizui-e.  c.  Uraemia 
or  diabetic  coma.  d.  Poisoning  by  alcohol,  opium,  or  other  narcotics, 
e.  Snri-stroke  /.  Certain  affections  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
namely,  cerebral  congestion  ;  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  or  meninges  ; 
cerebral  embolism  or  thrombosis  ;  and  rapid  serous  effusion. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis,  the  following  coarse  of  in- 
vestigation should  be  pursued  : — 

(i.)  Enquiry  must  first  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  attack,  and  if  there 
is  any  known  cause  for  its  occurrence.  Thus  there  may  be  a  history  of 
injury,  opium-poisoning,  or  alcoholism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  seizure  occurs  may  exclude  such  causes 
altogether,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  symptoms  of  opium- 
poisoning  may  not  appear  until  some  time  after  the  poison  has  been  taken. 
Not  uncommonly,  however,  the  patient  is  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  no  history  can  be  obtained.  Should  this  happen  in  n  house,  it  is- 
requisite  in  any  suspicious  case  to  look  for  bottles  which  might  have 
contained  poison.  If  the  attack  has  come  on  under  observation,  it  is  very 
important  to  ascertain  whether  it  arose  spontaneously,  or  followed  some 
obvious  cause,  such  as  sudden  effort  or  a  fit  of  anger;  whether  it  wafl 
sudden  in  its  onset,  or  more  or  less  gradual ;  if  preceded  or  not  by  mental 
disturbance,  local  sensory  or  motor  disorder,  or  other  symptoms;  and  if 
any  convulsive  movements  were  observed  at  or  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  attack.  This  infoi*mation  affords  much  aid  in  distinguishing 
organic  lesions  from  each  other;  while  the  occurrence  of  convulsions 
entirely  excludes  poisoning.  The  age  of  the  patient  should  be  ascer- 
tained, if  it  is  known. 
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(ii.)  In  the  next  place  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient  must  be 
carried  out,  noting  especially  the  following  particulars: — a.  The  apparent 
age  :  general  conformation  and  appearance,  whether  full  and  plethoric  or 
the  reverse  ;  and  if  there  are  marked  signs  of  degeneration,    b.  The  colour 
of  the  face,  whether  indicating  congestion  or  shock,    c.  If  any  signs  of 
injury  about  the  head  can  be  discovered,  d.  Whether  there  are  any  indica- 
tions that  the  attack  began  with  convulsions,  such  as  the  tongue  having 
been  bitten,  e.  The  odour  of  the  breath,  which  may  reveal  alcohol,  opium, 
uremia,  or  diabetic  coma.   /.  The  degree  of  insensibility,  deep  coma 
usually  indicating  haemorrhage  or  narcotic  poisoning,    g.  The  state  of 
the  pupils,  any  inequality  showing  some  cerebral  organic  lesion  ;  while 
extreme  contraction  is  a  sign  of  opium-poisoning,  though  the  same  condi- 
tion is  now  and  then  observed  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  the  pupils  are 
greatly  dilated  at  the  close  in  cases  of  opium-poisoning,    h.  If  there  are 
any  indications  of  unilateral  motor  disorder,  looking  especially  for  para- 
lysis ;  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  one  side ;  tremors  ;  or  spasmodic 
movements  or  rigidity.    These  afford  evidence  of  some  cerebral  lesion, 
though  their  absence  does  not  exclude  such  lesion,  while  marked  spasm 
or  rigidity  is  in  favour  of  plugging  of  vessels  or  meningeal  haemorrhage. 
».  The  characters  of  the  breathing,  slow,  laboured,  and  stertorous  respira- 
tion being  usually  only  observed  in  the  profound  coma  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage  or  narcotic  poisoning,   j.  The  state  of  the  pulse,    k  It  is 
highly  important  further  to  examine  the  heart  and  vessels.    For  instance, 
valvular  disease  or  some  other  condition  likely  to  give  rise  to  embolism 
may  be  thus  discovered ;  cardiac  enlargement  is  often  associated  with 
cerebral  congestion  or  haemorrhage ;  in  cases  of  thrombosis  the  heart  is 
usually  very  weak  or  fatty;  while  marked  degeneration  of  the  vessels 
may  accompany  either  haemorrhage  or  thrombosis.    The  urine  should 
also  be  tested,  some  of  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  catheter  if 
necessary.    Bright's  disease  may,  however,  be  associated  with  uraemia, 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  or  thrombosis.    The  detection  of  alcohol  in  the 
urine  has  been  considered  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 
If  the  patient  vomits,  the  matters  vomited  ought  to  be  examined  in  any 
doubtful  case,  and  it  may  even  be  desirable  to  use  the  stomach-pump. 

(in.)  The  progress  and  termination  of  an  apoplectic  case  often  give 
much  information  as  to  its  nature.  Thus,  haemorrhage  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  or  into  certain  parts  of  the  brain  soon  terminates  fatally  ;  and 
so  usually  does  opium-poisoning.  In  a  considerable  experience  of  cases 
of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  I  never 
knew  one  prove  immediately  fatal,  even  when  the  coma  was  very  deep. 
The  course  of  events  also  affords  important  help  in  distinguishing 
bet  ween  cerebral  congestion,  haemorrhage,  and  plugging  of  vessels. 

1  here  are  some  points  of  practical  importance  which  demand  notice 
Ihe  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pronounce  a  person  merely 
drunk  in  whom  there  are  signs  that  this  condition  exists,  as  there  may 
oe  at  the  same  time  some  serious  injury  to  the  head,  or  an  organic  lesion 
affecting  the  bram.  Grave  mistakes  have  not  infrequently  been  made 
in  this  matter.  Alcoholic  poisoning  maybe  met  with  in  very  young 
children  even  ,n  infants  in  arms.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  comatose  symptoms  are  due  to  some  evident 
injury  to  the  head ;  or  to  a  sudden  cerebral  lesion  which  has  caused  the 
patient  to  fall,  and  has  thus  led  to  the  injury. 

b.  The  second  group  of  cases  which  call  for  consideration  here  are 
characterized  by  sudden  or  rapidly-developed  hemiplegia  without  loss  of 
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consciousness.  This  indicates  either  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  • 
plugging  of  vessels,  from  thrombosis  or  embolism.  The  probability  il 
always  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  diagnosis  of  thrombosis  is  Mill 
more  certain  if  the  paralysis  is  not  suddenly  complete,  but  increases 
and  extends  in  a  progressive  manner. 

2.  Prognosis.— The  immediate  prognosis  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  due 
to  cerebral  lesion  is  always  doubtful,  and  a  very  cautious  opinion  ought 
to  be  given,  the  case  being  constantly  watched.  If  the  coma  is  merely 
clue  to  congestion,  the  patient  will  soon  recover.  The  chief  circum- 
stances which  increase  the  gravity  of  the  immediate  prognosis  in  cases 
of  sanguineous  apoplexy  are  :— Advanced  age  of  the  patient,  with  very 
degenerate  vessels;  a  history  of  previous  attacks;  the  occurrence  of 
convulsions  at  the  outset,  or  of  marked  rigidity  or  spasmodic  movements 
at  an  early  period  ;  a  progressive  character  of  the  attack ;  very  deep 
and  prolonged  coma,  with  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  fseces 
general  paralysis  ;  great  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils,  or 
extreme  contraction  ;  a  very  slow  or  rapid  pulse  ;  or  signs  of  profound 
shock,  with  feeble  circulation,  pallor,  and  cold  sweats.  As  to  the  ulti- 
mate prognosis,  supposing  consciousness  to  be  restored,  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  watching  the  case  for  some  time  and  noting  its  progress ; 
and  the  same  is  true  when  hemiplegia  sets  in  without  coma.  Right 
hemiplegia  is  said  to  be  less  favourable  than  left.  Anaesthesia  affecting 
any  part  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  a  bad  sign,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of 
occasional  severe  pains  in  them.  If  no  improvement  is  evident  within  a 
month ;  if  the  paralyzed  limbs  exhibit  a  marked  tendency  to  permanent 
rigidity;  and  if  electric  irritability  becomes  impaired  or  lost,  the  prog- 
nosis is  very  unfavourable.  The  leg  may  recover  power  while  the  arm 
remains  permanently  paralyzed.  After  cerebral  haemorrhage  the  mental 
faculties  are  often  perfectly  restored,  even  though  the  paralysis  is  per- 
sistent. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  clot  in  the  brain  may  cause 
serious  inflammation  of  its  substance,  and  may  thus  prove  fatal  some 
time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  haemorrhage. 

Embolism  or  thrombosis  is  not  so  frequently  immediately  fatal  as 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  but  the  subsequent  history  is  generally  very 
unfavourable,  both  as  regards  the  mental  condition  and  the  paralysis, 
especially  in  cases  of  thrombosis  accompanied  with  extensive  disease  of 
the  vessels,  such  cases  often  going  on  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 

3.  Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  minor  symptoms  due  to  con- 
gestion or  anaemia  of  the  brain,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  circulation.  General  cerebral  aneemia  may  be 
obviated  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood  ;  and  stimulating  or 
strengthening  the  heart's  action.  No  special  treatment  can  be  directed 
to  partial  anaemia.  Cerebral  congestion  may  be  relieved  by  keejiing  the  j 
patient  on  low  diet,  and  stopjring  all  stimulants;  administering  saline 
and  other  purgatives  ;  avoiding  auy  cause  which  is  likely  to  give  rise  to 
the  condition,  such  as  over- study ;  or,  in  appropriate  cases,  removing 
blood  either  locally  or  generally.  The  patient  must  be  warned  against 
wearing  tight  clothing  about  the  neck,  hanging  down  the  head,  straining 
at  stool,  and  other  causes  which  are  likely  to  increase  cerebral  conges- 
tion, particularly  if  there  are  any  indications  that  the  vessels  are  in  a 
diseased  state. 

Before  describing  the  treatment  of  an  apoplectic  attack  resulting  from 
cerebral  mischief,  I  would  remark  that  in  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is 
uncertain,  it  is  desirable  to  empty  the  stomach  at  once  by  means  of  the 
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stomach-pump,  lest  the  symptoms  should  he  due  to  some  poison.  In  this 
class  of  cases  the  first  principle  in  treatment  ought  to  be  not  to  interfere 
immediately  and  activel}7  unless  there  is  some  clear  indication  for  such 
interference.  Formerly  venesection  was  at  once  resorted  to,  and  is  now 
but  too  often  followed  as  a  routine  practice.  In  many  cases  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  place  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  if  possible  in 
bed,  with  the  head  high ;  to  loosen  all  clothing  about  the  neck  and 
chest ;  to  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  and  to  enjoin  perfect  quiet.  If  the 
attack  is  merely  due  to  congestion,  recovery  will  soon  follow.  Should 
the  case  be  one  of  haemorrhage,  with  obvious  signs  of  marked  plethora, 
unquestionably  venesection  may  be  useful,  but  it  is  rarely  needed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  condition  is  not  uncommonly  one  of  shock,  and  then 
stimulant  enemata,  heat  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  and  other 
measures  for  rousing  the  vital  functions  are  indicated,  particularly  when 
the  coma  is  due  to  plugging  of  vessels.  The  practice  of  placing  a  drop  of 
croton-oil  mixed  with  crumb  of  bread  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  useful 
in  many  cases.  If  the  comatose  state  continues  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  patient  must  be  supported  by  enemata  ;  sinapisms  may  be  applied  to 
various  parts ;  and  the  bladder  must  be  attended  to.  If  consciousness 
returns,  the  patient  should  be  kept  completely  at  rest,  free  from  all 
mental  disturbance,  and  upon  low  diet,  until  the  period  of  danger  from 
cerebral  inflammation  has  passed.  Should  this  morbid  condition  be  set 
up,  the  hair  may  be  cut  short  and  cold  applied,  or  small  blisters  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  these  cases,  as  well  as 
those  of  sudden  hemiplegia  without  coma,  must  depend  upon  their  pro- 
gress, but  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  guard  against  employing  too 
active  measures,  especially  at  an  early  period.  The  main  indications 
are  to  support  the  general  health,  especially  by  proper  diet,  attention  to 
hygienic  conditions,  and  the  administration  of  tonics ;  to  avoid  all  forms 
of  mental  disturbance ;  and  to  treat  symptoms,  particularly  paralysis, 
which  must  be  managed  according  to  the  principles  and  methods  already 
pointed  out.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  have  been 
supposed  to  aid  in  the  absorption  of  a  clot  in  the  brain.  A  blister 
occasionally  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  may  prove  serviceable. 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 

CHRONIC    DISEASES    OF   THE   BRAIN    AND  ITS 

MEMBRANES. 

L    CHRONIC  MENINGITIS. 

.Etiology. — Chronic  meningitis  is  chiefly  met  with  as  the  result  of 
former  injury  to  the  skull;  prolonged  mental  labour,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  much  anxiety;  chronic  alcoholism;  and  irritation  by 
tumours  and  morbid  growths,  especially  syphilitic.  In  rare  instances 
it  remains  after  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  One  form  of  chronic 
meningitis,  named  pachymeningitis,  most  frequently  comes  on  spon- 
taneously in  aged  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  imbecility  or  dementia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  also  observed  in  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  and 
chronic  phthisis.  This  variety  is  by  far  most  common  after  middle  age, 
and  in  males. 
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Anatomical  Characters. -The  most  frequent  post-mortem  siena  of 
chrome  meningitis  are  thickening  and  increased  firmness  of  theCm 
branes  m  different  parts,  sometimes  extreme,  with  opacity  of  X" 
arachnoid;  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  each  other   of  the  rlS 
mater  to  the  skull,  or  of  the  pia  mater  to    he  brain  ncreased 
vascularity,  particularly  of  the  pia  mater,  with  permanent  enla^geni  nt 
of  many  vessels  ;  serous  effusion  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mateftTere 
being  also  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  turbid  fluid  in  the  sub 
IZtr  fP"1365  exud^tion'  especially  in  the  sulci  and  aiound  the 
vessels,  often  surrounding  and  pressing  upon  some  of   the  cranial 
nerves  and  becoming  organized  and  firm";  and  the  presence  of    xc  j 
of  clear  or  floccu  ent  serum  in  the  ventricles,  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  becomes  thickened  and  rough.    Calcareous  or  osseous  laminae 
may  be  formed  m  the  thickened  membranes,  and  the  convoTut  oTol 
me^TtlTv°T  **™Phjed-    ln™  in  number  and  enlarge- 

ments  PaCChl0man  bodies  has  been  regarded  as  a  result  of  chronic 

The  form  of  lesion  named  pachymeningitis  usually  begins  in  the  re<non 
corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  S 
occupies  a  variable  extent.  A  delicate  adherent  film  forms,  which 
mainly  consists  of  large  and  thin-walled  capillaries,  partly  of  embryonic 
corpuscles.  Gradually  new  films  are  developed  upon  the  originaf  one 
m  succession,  until  they  may  attain  a  considerable  thickness  The 
deeper  layers  at  the  same  time  become  firmer,  less  vascular,  and  more 
fibrous.  Extravasations  of  blood  often  occur,  owing  to  rupture  of  the 
delicate  vessels,  which  are  usually  small  and  numerous,  but  not  uncom- 
monly considerable  m  extent,  so  that  the  whole  structure  may  look 
other  forms  Blood^1SmeDt  is  frequently  precipitated  in  crystalline  and 

Symptoms.— These  are  often  very  obscure  and  ill-defined  in  chronic 
meningitis,  being  a  combination  of  symptoms  due  to  excited  action  and 
impaired  function  of  the  parts  involved.    The  most  important  clinical 
indications  of  this  disease  are:— 1.  More  or  less  constant  general  head- 
ache, ot  dull  and  heavy  character,  not  severe  or  attended  with  exacer- 
bations    Z.  Persistent  vertigo,  the  patient  staggering  while  walking,  as 
it  drunk  but  particularly  on  looking  suddenly  round  over  the  shoulder. 
6.  IViental  excitability  at  times,  especially  in  the  evenings,  with  peevish- 
ness, irritability,  restlessness,  and  wakefulness ;  alternating  with  marked 
depression,  the  patient  becoming  apathetic,  gloomy,  low-spirited,  and 
apprehensive.    4.  In  course  of  time  failure  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
sometimes  ending  in  extreme  dementia.     5.  Subjective  sensations  of 
Hashes  ot  light,  iridic  colours,  or  tinnitus  aurium  ;  with  at  the  same 
time  diplopia  or  more  or  less  impairment  of  sight  in  one  eye,  or  partial 
deafness.     6.  Hyperassthesia  of  some  parts  of  the  skin,  with  hvpres- 
thesia  or   numbness   of  other  portions.     7.  Irregular  twitchings  or 
clonic  spasms  of  various  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  eye- 
balls, causing  grimaces,  and  often  external  strabismus;   also  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  which  may  present  curious  spasmodic  move- 
ments from  time  to  time,  or  be  the  seat  of  rigidity.    8.  Irregular  motor 
paralysis,  usually  complete,  accompanying  and  following  the  above 
movements,  affecting  first  the  cranial  nerves  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  \ 
indicated  by  partial  ptosis,  drawing  of  the  face  to  one  side,  strabismus  or  j 
immobility  of  the  eyeball,  slight  deviation  of  the  tongue,  and  thickness 
ot  speech  ;  then  extending  to  the  limbs,  in  some  cases  only  a  few  finders 
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or  certain  muscles  being  involved,  in  others  the  whole  arm,  one  arm  and 
leg,  or  sometimes  all  the  limbs  more  or  less.  Irregular  epileptiform 
arracks  not  uncommonly  occur,  but  they  are  not  attended  with  any 
special  cry,  or  with  stoppage  of  respiration  and  its  consequences,  wbile 
consciousness  is  not  completely  lost.  The  fit  lasts  an  indefinite  and 
often  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  comatose  state 
observed  in  true  epilepsy.  In  most  cases  some  degree  of  pyrexia  is 
noticed  towards  evening,  with  heat  of  head,  flushing  of  the  face,  and 
conjunctival  injection.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, are  not  infrequent  symptoms.  Any  excitement  tends  to  increase 
the  symptoms  markedly.  The  ophthalmoscope  often  reveals  optic 
neuritis  or  ischeemia. 

In  pachymeningitis  the  symptoms  are  very  indefinite,  being  described 
as  headache,  vertigo,  failure  of  the  mental  powers,  gradually  increasing 
hemiplegia,  and  occasional  epileptiform  or  apoplectic  attacks.  Death 
usually  occurs  during  one  of  these  attacks. 


II.  CHRONIC  CEREBRAL  SOFTENING. 

Symptoms. — The  pathology  of  this  disease  has  been  already  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  only  requisite  to  describe  here  the  clinical  history  of 
softening  which  is  chronic  from  the  commencement.  The  chief  symptoms 
of  this  condition  are:— 1.  Headache,  in  many  cases  persistent  but  not 
severe ;  usually  of  heavy  character,  and  sometimes  only  amounting  to 
a  feeling  of   weight  and  heaviness ;   frontal  as  a  rule,  occasionally 
general,  but  never  unilateral  or  localized.    2.  Mental  changes,  namely, 
gradual  failure  of  the  intellectual  faculties  one  after  another,  of  which 
the  patient  is  generally  aware  at  first,  which  may  ultimately  end  in 
complete  dementia  or  mania ;   chauge  in  manner,   disposition,  and 
temper;  various  forms  and  degrees  of  aphasia,  a  tendency  to  repeat 
the  same  words  several  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  being  considered 
very  characteristic  ;  marked  lowness  of  spirits  ;  emotional  disorder,  the 
patient  being  either  apathetic,  or  the  emotions  being  but  little  under 
control,  and  quasi-hysterical  fits  of  crying  or  laughing  occurring  without 
cause  ;  sometimes  a  restless  and  excited  manner  at  night,  or  even  mild 
delirium.    Occasionally  the  mind  seems  unaffected.    3.  Sensory  dis- 
orders, especially  superficial  and  deep  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs, 
hyperesthesia  or  dyssesthesia,  formication,  numbness,    and  gradual 
impairment  of  sensation,  seldom  amounting  to  complete  amesthesia ; 
some  degree  of  failure  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  rarely  complete  blind- 
or  deafness.    4.  Motor  disturbance,  in  the  direction  of  paralysis, 
incomplete  in  degree,  developed  gradually  and  often  in  an  intermit- 
tent manner,  usually  beginning  in  either  arm  or  leg,  but  soon  becoming 
more  or  less  generally  but  irregularly  distributed,  though  one  side  is  as 
a  rale  more  affected  than  the  other,  or  sometimes  confined  to  special 
groups  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  face  or  part  of  a  limb  ;  frequently 
tonic  rigidity,  gradually  increasing;  tremors  or  clonic  spasms,  especially 
m  the  paralyzed  muscles,  with  undue  irritability  on  percussion;  and 
sometimes  epileptiform  convulsions.    The  subjects  of  chronic  cerebral 
softening  commonly  present  an  old  or  prematurely  aged,  unhealthy,  and 
cachectic  appearance.    Degeneration  of  the  vessels,  weak  heart,  and 
jmirmljir  kidneys  an;  frequently  well-marked.     Osually  the  bowels  are 
obstinately  constipated.    The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  variable 
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At  last  gradual  coma  sets  m,  usually  with  general  paralysis  and  relaxa- 
tion ot  the  muscles,  and  involuntary  passage  of  urine  and  faeces.  Speed! 
and  unexpected  death  may  happen  from  extensive  thrombosis  or  from 
cerebral  haemorrhage. 

III.  ADVENTITIOUS  GROWTHS  1 1ST  CONNECTION  WITH  THfl 
BRAIN  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES-CEREBRAL  TUMOUR 

Anatomical  Characters.-  The  chief  adventitious  growths  or  tumours 
which  are  met  with  in  connection  with  the  brain  or  its  membranes 
include:— 1.  lubercle.  2.  Syphilitic  deposit.  3.  Sarcoma.  4.  Glioma 
5.  Myxoma.  6.  Carcinoma.  7.  Cholesteatoma.  8.  Lipoma.  9.  Parasitic- 
{cysts,  namely,  cysticercus  cellulosae  and  hydatids.  10.  Cysts  containing 
fluid,  tub,  or  hair  ;  or  enclosing  cauliflower  excrescences.  11.  AneurismM 
L2.  Vascular  erectile  tumours.    13.  Osseous  or  calcareous  masses. 

Excluding  syphilitic  growths,  which  are  amenable  to  treatment, 
and  of  which  therefore  accurate  statistics  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  com- 
puted by  Gowers  that  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  other  cases  of 
cerebral  tumour  are  tubercular,  sarcomatous,  or  gliomatous.  The 
statement  that  carcinoma  is  common  is  due  to  sarcomata  or  gliomata 
having  been  classified  under  the  term  cancer  (encephaloid) .  The 
relative  order  of  frequency  is  tubercle,  glioma,  sarcoma;  the  other- 
conditions,  excluding  syphilis,  being  comparatively  rare. 

Tubercle  in  the  brain  is  described  as  forming  irregularly-roundish 
masses,  yellow  and  caseous-looking,  dry  and  bloodless,  sometimes  con- 
tinuous with  the  brain-substance  through  a  greyish- white,  somewhat 
translucent  border,  in  other  cases  separated  by  a  cyst.  As  a  rule  there 
is  but  one  such  mass,  occasionally  two,  rarely  more.  The  size  generally 
varies  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  a  cherry,  but  it  may  be  equal  to  a 
small  egg.  Tubercle  ordinarily  occupies  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum, 
rarely  the  pons.  It  occasionally  softens  in  the  centre  into  a  purulent-- 
looking  fluid,  or  an  actual  cavity  may  form,  or  it  may  undergo  partial 
calcification. 

Syphilitic  disease. —  Syphilitic  formations  are  far  more  commonly  met 
with  in  connection  with  the  membranes  than  in  the  brain  itself.  These  are 
matted  together,  the  dura  mater  being  closely  adherent  to  the  skull  at 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  the  inner  membranes  to  the  cerebral  substance, 
while  there  is  more  or  less  thickening  from  the  accumulation  of  a  tough 
material,  yellow  in  the  centre,  but  usually  presenting  a  greyish- white  • 
border  around.    This  often  involves  some  of  the  nerves.    In  the  braia 
syphilis  generally  causes  mere  induration  from  interstitial  proliferation 
of  cellular  tissue,  especially  at  the  surface.    Gummata  are  extremely 
rare  in  this  organ  ;  they  assume  the  form  of  irregular  nodules  or  tumours,.' 
which  may  attain  the  size  of  an  egg,  their  shape  being  often  modified  by  j 
the  part  of  the  brain  in  which  they  occur,  and   they-   always  pass 
gradually  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  either  through  a  greyish  softer 
material  or  an  indurated  infiltration.    A  section  is  yellowish-grey  orj 
yellowish  and  translucent ;  cheesy  or  gluey  in  consistence ;  and  it  often 
presents  signs  of  decay,  in  the  form  of  opaque  spots  scattered  over  the 
entire  surface,  but  there  is  no  central  softening  such  as  may  be  observed  j 
m  tubercle.     The  more  vascular  parts  of  the  brain  arc  t lie  usual  seats 
of  syphilitic  gummata.    Generally  only  a  single  growth  is  found. 

Sarcoma. — This  form  of  tumour  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  membranes,  or  embedded  in  the  brain-substance,  espe--| 
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ciallv  the  cerebrum.  It  is  round  or  tabulated,  varying  in  size  from  a 
nut  to  a  good-sized  apple,  being  distinctly  defined  and  frequently 
enclosed  in  a  vascular  capsule,  from  which  it  can  be  turned  out.  A  sec- 
tion is  smooth,  and  dirty- white  or  greyish-red ;  and  the  consistence  is 
generally  soft,  but  may  be  firm  and  fibrous.  In  structure  a  sarcoma 
consists  mainly  of  spindle-shaped  cells.  Calcification  may  take  place  in 
spots;  or  spaces  may  be  formed,  containing  fluid. 

Glioma. — Resulting  from  a  local  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  this 
form  of  growth  is  never  well-defined,  but  runs  into  the  surrounding 
brain-substance,  and  does  not  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  meninges.  It 
is  usnallv  found  in  a  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  may  attain  a  considerable 
size.  The  colour  of  a  section  varies  from  yellow  to  greyish-red,  and  cut 
vessels  are  generally  seen.  The  consistence  is  usually  rather  soft. 
Glioma  consists  of  a  finely-reticulated  material  enclosing  i-oundish  nuclei. 
It  may  become  the  seat  of  degeneration  or  haemorrhage.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  young  persons. 

Myxoma. — Usually  occurring  as  a  distinct  tumour  of  variable  size, 
occasionally  as  an  infiltration,  myxoma  is  generally  observed  in  the 
cerebrum.  It  is  very  soft,  and  may  be  almost  gelatinous  ;  somewhat 
translucent  ;  and  has  usually  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  hut  may 
present  extravasations  of  blood.  In  structure  the  material  consists  of 
variously-formed  cells,  embedded  in  a  homogeneous  hyaline  substance. 

Carcinoma  may  originate  in  the  cranial  bones,  the  membranes,  or 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  most  fre- 
quently involved.  All  varieties  are  met  with,  but  encephaloid  is  the 
most  common  form. 

Cholesteatoma  is  a  very  rare  growth,  consisting  of  concentric  lamina? 
of  epithelial -cells.  It  forms  a  tumour,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, and  presenting  a  pearly  lustre  on  section.  It  may  develop  from 
the  brain,  the  meninges,  or  the  skull. 

Cysticerci  are  generally  found  in  the  grey  substance,  being  usually 
numerous  when  present.    Echinococci  are  very  rare. 

Aneurism  is  also  a  rare  condition  in  connection  with  the  brain.  It 
generally  affects  one  of  the  arteries  at.  the  base,  being  in  most  cases  of 
small  size,  but  may  attain  the  dimensions  of  an  egg. 

The  other  forms  of  cerebral  tumour  do  not  call  for  any  special  descrip- 
tion. 

Symptoms. — There  is  no  disease  of  the  brain  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  more  diverse  in  their  characters  and  course  than  in  the  different 
kinds  of  tumours,  so  much  depending  on  their  situation,  size,  shape, 
number,  and  rapidity  of  growth.  Further,  the  symptoms  are  not  only 
due  to  the  immediate  effects  of  the  tumour,  but  those  of  cerebral  soften- 
ing, hydrocephalus,  and  chronic  meningitis  are  often  superadded  after  a 
time. 

Occasionally  a  cerebral  tumour,  even  of  considerable  size,  is  quite  latent 
thionghout ;  or  a  sudden  apoplectic  attack,  the  result  of  congestion  or 
haemorrhage,  reveals  its  existence.  The  characteristic  clinical  features 
of  this  morbid  condition,  however,  are  as  follows: — 1.  Headache,  at  first 
slight,  but  by  degrees  becoming  very  severe;  often  localized,  though 
not  necessarily  over  the  seat  of  the  tumour;  constant,  and  of  dull, 
L'H riding  character,  but  subject  to  violent  exacerbations,  the  pain  being 
often  increased  by  any  excitement,  coughing,  sneezing,  a  deep  breath,  or 
Strong  light  \  and  sometimes  accompanied  wit  li  localized  tenderness  of 
the  skull  to  pressure  or  percussion.  2.  Persistent  cerebral  vomiting,  irre- 
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spective  of  taking  food.   3.  Ophthalmoscopic  changes,  namely  ischsemia 

The  Tw?SC.S'  «  d°^le  °PtiC  U6Uritis  *°inf?  o^o^ptic  I'o'hy  ^ 
The  above  are  the  three  most  important  signs  of  an  intra  crania 
growth  and  when  hey  are  all  present  there  is  very  strong  e^  lence  o  a 
cerebral  tumour.  There  may  be  further— 4.  Signs  of  irritation  Vnli™  ?l 
gradual  paralysis,  of  such  of  the  cranial 

these  being  generally  unilateral.  Vision  is  often  affected,  termTna  iS 
complete  blindness,  and  it  s  not  uncommon  for  one  eye  to  be  involved 
af  ter  the  o  her.  Sme  1  and  hearing  may  also  be  impaired  or  lolt  the 
latter  usually  on  one  side.  Severe  neuralgic  pains,  hypera^sthesia  and 
paraasthesiaa  frequently  affect  the  fifth  nerve,  followed  by  gradual  to£rf 

oZtiZTv  ^tZT?  ^  Mhe^  and  P*™&*  of  ftfmotor  portion 
S Sf-  f,Tll£\facial  nerve  »  most  commonly  implicated,  next  the 
third  and  sixth,  and  sometimes  the  fourth,  there  being  first  t  vitellines 
and  spasmodic  movements  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  these  nerves;  when  the  paralysis  is  complete,  electric  irritability 
becomes  usually  quite  extinct.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  nerves  is  not  uncommon,  causing  impairment  of  speech  and  deglu- 
tition, or  sometimes  disturbance  of  respiration  or  cardiac  action.  If  the 
crus  cerebri  be  pressed  upon,  the  cranial  nerves  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  affected  on  the  same,  while  gradual  hemiplegia  and  heniiaueesthesia 
.supervene  on  the  opposite  side.  Another  symptom  that  frequently  occurs 
m  tumours  is  vertigo,  which  may  be  due  to  several  causes,  but  is 
especially  liable  to  be  met  with  in  disease  of  the  base  of  the  brain  or 
cerebellum.  Slowness  of  speech  is  associated  with  tumours  in  almost 
any  situation,  but  especially  when  they  involve  the  cerebrum 

it  will  now  be  advisable  to  consider  the  different  symptoms  which 
enable  us  to  localize  a  growth  in  the  brain. 

(i.)  Tumours  involving  the  motor  part  of  the  cortex  give  rise  to 
localized  epileptiform  seizures,  often  without  loss  of  consciousness  which 
commence  in  the  limb  or  joint  supplied  by  the  part  of  the  cortex  affected, 
and  are  often  followed  by  temporary  paralysis  of  the  limb.  The 
epileptiform  convulsion  is  frequently  preceded  by  tingling,  or  "pins  and 
needles  ,  m  the  part  of  the  limb  the  movements  of  which  are  presided 
over  by  the  area  of  motor  cortex  in  which  the  discharge  commences,  and 
where  the  tumour  in  all  probability  is  located. 

(n.)  Tumours  growing  in  the  centrum  ovale  or  about  the  internal 
capsule  _  cause  a  gradual  slow  progressive  hemiplegia,  usually  without 
convulsions,  unless  the  motor  cortex  be  involved.  Tumours  in  the 
anterior  frontal  lobes  cause  no  paralysis,  but  only  mental  changes. 

(in.)  When  a  growth  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  on  indivi- 
dual cranial  nerves,  it  gives  rise  to  corresponding  local  phenomena, 
according  to  the  nerves  implicated. 

(iv.)  When  a  tumour  occupies  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  peculiar 
rotatary  and  other  movements  are  observed.  A.  special  feature  in 
tumours  of  the  cerebellum,  more  especially  of  the  middle  lobe,  is  said  to 
be  a  tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  retraction 
of  the  head,  associated  frequently  with  flexion  of  the  fore-arms,  and 
extension  of  the  legs,  with  pointing  of  the  toes.  They  also  press  on  the 
venaa  Galeni,  and  cause  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  with  corresponding 
mental  symptoms. 

Occasionally  a  cerebral  tumour  becomes  evident  externally.  In  cases 
">  aneurism  it  is  said  that  a  murmur  has  been  in  exceptional  instances 
heard  over  some  part  of  the  skull.    The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
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varies  much.  The  constitution  is  gravely  affected,  should  there  be 
much  suffering,  with  loss  of  sleep.  Sometimes  considerable  emaciation 
and  marasmus,  or  evidences  of  some  cachexia  are  observed  ;  or  cancerous, 
syphilitic,  or  tubercular  deposits  may  be  discovered  in  other  parts. 
The  mode  in  which  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  terminate  is  very  variable. 
In  those  which  have  come  under  my  observation  the  end  was  always 
unexpected,  acute  symptoms  setting  in  without  any  obvious  cause. 

IV.  CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

jEtiology  and  Pathology. — Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  characterized 
by  accumulation  of  fluid,  either  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  in  and 
beneath  the  arachnoid  ;  or  in  both  these  situations.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  condition  is  either  congenital,  or  is  revealed  within  six  months 
after  birth,  and  has  then  been  chiefly  attributed  to  arrest  of  development  of 
the  brain,  or  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ventricular  lining  membrane. 
It  may  come  on  as  an  acquired  complaint,  however,  in  older  children, 
or  very  rarely  even  in  adults,  being  then  the  result  of  closure  of  the 
vena?  Galeni,  usually  as  a  consequence  of  pressure  by  a  tumour,  or  by 
meningitis  closing  the  openings  between  the  fourth  ventricle  and  sub- 
arachnoid space.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  has  no  connection  with  tubercle 
but  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  rickets.  Excess  of  fluid  may  accumulate 
in  the  arachnoid  sac  in  connection  with  senile  or  other  forms  of  atrophy 
of  the  brain ;  or  after  previous  hemorrhage. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  quantity  of  fluid  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pints.  It  is  usually 
watery,  limpid,  and  colourless  ;  of  low  specific  gravity ;  and  contains 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  albumin,  with  some  saline  matter.  The 
ventricular  lining  membrane  is  often  altered  in  appearance,  thickened, 
granular,  and  rough.  The  arachnoid  is  stretched,  and  signs  of  chronic 
meningitis  are  often  observed  about  the  base.  The  brain  is  altered  in 
shape,  sometimes  unsymmetrical,  its  convolutions  being  flattened  and 
spread  out ;  and  its  texture  is  in  many  cases  firmer  than  natural,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  soft  and  macerated.  The  optic  nerves  are  usually  much 
stretched.  The  cranial  bones  are  frequently  expanded  and  thinned,  the 
fontanelles  and  sutures  being  considerably  widened;  sometimes'  the 
bones  are  thickened,  but  spongy. 

Symptoms— Only  the  signs  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  children 
need  be  considered  here.  The  head  enlarges,  in  some  cases  attaining 
an  enormous  size,  so  that  it  falls  from  side  to  side  if  not  supported,  and 
at  the  same  time  assumes  a  curious  shape,  becoming  round  and  globe- 
like, with  a  very  large  and  prominent  forehead,  the  bones  being  driven 
apart  while  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  are  pushed  down,  especially 
behmd,  the  eyeballs  being  thus  pressed  forward  so  as  to  become  very 
promincnt,  and  to  look  downwards.  The  fontanelles  and  sutures  are 
widened  to  a  variable  degree,  as  well  as  prominent;  while  fre- 
quently distinct  fluctuation  can  be  detected.  The  scalp  feels  thin 
sometimes  almost  as  if  it  were  going  to  give  way,  and  the  bones  may  be- 
so  attenuated  as  to  yield  a  crackling  sensation.  The  lower  part  of  the 
face  looks  very  small,  and  has  a  curious  worn  or  stupid  expression 
It  may  present  a  puffy  appearance,  with  enlarged  vessels  on  the  cheeks' 
lhe  nervous  symptoms  which  are  liable  to  be  met  with  are  headache' 
though  this  is  often  absent;  vertigo:  non-development  or  gradual 
failure  of  the  mental  faculties,  even  to  complete  imbecility;  disturbed 
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sleep  at  night,  with  drowsiness  by  clay  ;  marked  peevishness,  irritaWliJ 
or  depression  of  spirits ;  failure  of  the  special  senses,  especially  that  of 
sight,  with  signs  of  ischtemia  or  atrophy  of  the  disc;  restlessness  with 
general  muscular  weakness  and  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  totterin^  Bait 
tremors  of  the  limbs,  spasmodic  movements  or  convulsions  coming  J 
without  any  obvious  cause,  strabismus,  or  laryngismus  stridulus  The 
body  is  generally  much  wasted  ;  circulation  is  feeble  ;  and  the  child 
always  feels  cold.  Excessive  appetite,  vomiting,  and  constipation  with 
unhealthy  stools  are  common  symptoms.  The  duration  of  cases  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  is  variable,  but  usually  death  occurs  within  the 
first  few  years  of  life,  chiefly  from  gradual  or  sudden  coma,  exhaustion 
convulsions,  or  laryngismus  stridulus.  ' 

V.  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Only  a  few  remarks  are  required  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  observed  in  children.  This  is  associated  either 
with  rickets  or  with  congenital  syphilis ;  and  the  increase  in  size  and 
weight  of  the  organ  is  probably  due  either  to  albuminoid  infiltration  of 
the  white  substance,  or  to  increase  in  the  neuroglia.  The  tissues 
become  unusually  firm,  pale,  and  dry;  the  convolutions  beino-  com- 
pressed, flattened,  and  closely  packed.  The  head  expands,  but  the 
■  enlargement  is  distinguished  from  that  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  by 
being  much  less  rapid  in  its  progress,  never  attaining  any  great  size ; 
and  by  having  an  elongated  form  from  before  back;  while  the  fon- 
tanelles  and  sutures  are  not  at  all  or  but  little  apart,  the  former  beinc* 
often  depressed,  and  not  yielding  fluctuation ;  and  the  eyes  are  sunken. 
Frequently  there  are  no  evident  nervous  symptoms,  but  if  the  head  is 
closed  before  the  brain  enlarges,  serious  symptoms  are  liable  to  arise, 
such  as  severe  headache,  vertigo,  mental  failure,  epileptiform  attacks,' 
paralysis,  or  coma. 

VI.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  principal   chronic    cerebral   diseases  between 
which  a  diagnosis  has  usually  to  be  made  are  chronic  meningitis  ;  chronic, 
softening;  and  cerebral  tumour.    It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are 
often  associated,  under  which  circumstances  their  symptoms  are  more 
or  less  combined.    The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis 
are: — 1.  The  history  of  the  case,  as  revealing  some  local  cause  of 
meningitis  or  a  syphilitic  taint ;  or  the  absence  of  "any  such  cause.    2.  The 
age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  with  the  state  of  the  main 
organs  and  vessels,  softening  being  generally  accompanied  with  signs  of 
marked  degeneration,  and  occurring  in  old  persons  or  in  those  pre- 
maturely aged.    There  may  be  signs  of   some   constitutional  taint 
associated  with  a  cerebral  tumour  ;  or  of  morbid  deposits  in  other  parts, 
especially  cancerous,  tubercular,  or  syphilitic.    3.  The  seat,  intensity,  i 
and  characters  of  headache,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  local  tender- 
ness.   4.  The  mental  condition,  meningitis  being  chiefly  characterized  by 
excitement  alternating   with  depression ;   softening  by  gradual  and 
permanent  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  while  in  cases  of  tumour 
the  mind  is  often  quite  unaffected.    5.  The  character  and  mode  of  dis- 
tribution of  sensory  and  motor  disturbances.     These  have  been  already 
pointed  out  in  the  description  of  the  symptoms  of  each  disease,  and  they 
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are  very  important.  6.  The  appearances  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
As  already  stated,  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  cerebral  tumour  are 
the  headache  and  local  tenderness,  cerebral  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis. 
Occasionally  external  objective  signs  of  such  a  tumour  are  observed. 
As  to  the  nature  of  a  growth  in  the  brain,  it  is  often  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusion.  Some  indications  may  be  derived  from  the 
age  of  the  patient ;  a  history  of  syphilis  ;  signs  of  a  particular  cachexia ; 
or  the  presence  of  morbid  growths  in  other  parts.  The  situation  of  a 
cerebral  tumour  must  be  determined  by  the  precise  character  and 
localization  of  the  symptoms. 

Epileptiform  seizures  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  diseases  just  con- 
sidered. These  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  true  epileptic 
fits  by  the  localized  character  of  the  convulsive  movements  ;  and  by  the 
existence  of  definite  symptoms  indicative  of  one  or  other  of  these  morbid 
states. 

The  difference  between  chronic  hydrocephalus  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain  in  children,  each  of  which  causes  enlargement  of  the  head,  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  their  several  descriptions. 

2.  Prognosis. — In  chronic  brain-affections  the  prognosis  is  very  un- 
certain. All  that  can  be  definitely  stated  is  that  any  such  affection  is 
always  serious ;  and  that  at  any  moment  dangerous  symptoms  are 
liable  to  arise,  which  may  end  in  speedy  death.  If  the  disease  is  of  a 
syphilitic  nature,  however,  much  improvement  may  often  be  effected  by 
proper  treatment.  If  there  are  indications  of  frequent  or  constant  dis- 
order of  the  cerebral  circulation,  along  with  degeneration  of  the  vessels, 
the  danger  of  the  supervention  of  haemorrhage  or  thrombosis  should  be 
recognized. 

3.  Treatment.— The  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  chronic 
cerebral  diseases  are  very  simple,  namely  :— a.  To  keep  the  mind  free 
from  every  possible  excitement  or  anxiety,  and  to  forbid  any  mental 
effort ;  m  short,  to  keep  the  brain  as  much  at  rest  as  possible     b  To 
support  the  general  health  by  good  food,  fresh  air,  quinine,  iron,'cod- 
Jiver  oil,  and  hypophosphites.    c.  To  aid  absorption  of  morbid  products 
Iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  grey  powder 
are  the  chief  drugs  employed  in  cases  of  chronic  meningitis  but  they 
are  especially  important  in  syphilitic  disease.     Occasional  blistering  is 
supposed  to  promote  absorption,    d.  To  treat  symptoms,  especially  head- 
ache; paralysis;  restlessness  and  sleeplessness,  by  means  of  hyoscvamus 
cannabis  indica,  chloral,  or  other  suitable  hypnotics ;  and  convulsive 
seizures  by  bromide  of  potassium.     Acute  symptoms  may  arise  calline 
for   active    interference.    For    chronic   hydrocephalus   diuretics  are 
recommended,   with  the   view   of   aiding   absorption   of  the  fluid 
Pressure   around   the   head,  by-means-of  a  bandage   or  strapping- 
and  removal  of  the  fluid  by  the   aid  of   a   fine   trochar   or  the 
aspirateur,  have  also  been  employed  as  methods  of  treatment  in  this 
condition.     Within  recent  years,  Macewen,  Victor  Horsley,  and  others 
have  in  several  cases  successfully  removed  tumours  from  the  motor 
part  of  the  cortex,  and  if,  after  a  fair  trial  with  mercury  and  an  iodide 
no  relief  he  obtained,  and  if  the  origin  of  epileptiform  fits  can  be 
localized  in  a  definite  part  of  the  motor  cortex,  surgical  aid  should  be 
Had  recourse  to. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

DISEASES    OP    THE    SPINAL    CORD    AND  ITS 
MEMBEANES. 

The  knowledge  concerning  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  ffreatlJ 
extended  during  late  years,  and  the  subject  has  now  become  a  very  wide 
one,  as  well  as  somewhat  intricate.  It  is  only  intended  in  the  present 
chapter  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  these  diseases;  certain  complaints 
referred  to  the  cord  having  already  been  sufficiently  alluded  to  while 
others  will  be  more  conveniently  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters 
It  will,  however,  render  the  subject  clearer,  if  at  the  outset  a  brief 
summary  is  given  of  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  meninges  are  liable,  and  of  the  affections  which  have  been  associated 
by  different  writers  with  this  portion  of  the  nerve-centres. 

The  division  of  diseases  into  ftmctional  and  organic  deserves  special 
recognition  m  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord;  but  for  practical  purposes  the 
conditions  m  which  this  structure  is  actually,  or  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved, may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  three  groups,  as  follows:— 

1.  Certain  definitely -named  nervous  diseases,  chiefly  including  tetanus 
tetany,  chorea,  hydrophobia,  lead-paralysis,  writer's  cramp  and  allied 
affections,  and  pseudo-hypertrophie  muscular  paralysis. 

2.  Special  functional  disorders.— These  include:— a.  Functional  para- 
plegia, of  various  kinds,  b.  Spinal  irritation,  already  described  under 
Hysteria,    c.  Neurasthenia  spinalis. 

3.  Special  organic  diseases. — Although  the  organic  lesions  to  which 
the  spinal  cord  is  liable  are  few  in  number  and  easily  understood,  the 
individual  diseases  recognized  under  this  group  are  very  numerous, 'and 
their  classification  is  a  complicated  one.     The  cord  may  be  involved 
along  with  the  brain,  or  with  the  nerves.    When  it  is  affected  alone,  the 
lesion  may  be  limited  to  particular  physiological  tracts,  constituting  the 
group  of  so-called  system  diseases ;' ov  the  morbid  change  is  not  thus 
limited,  but  more  or  less  of  the  transverse  area  of  the  cord  is  affected, 
without  reference  to  any  special  tracts — indiscriminate  diseases.  Again, 
a  morbid  condition  may  implicate  the  cord  at  different  levels  in  different 
cases.    And,  finally,  the  disease  may  be  primary  in  the  cord  itself :  or 
secondary  to,  and  associated  with  some  extra-medullary  mischief,  such 
as  caries  of  the  vertebra?,  or  injury  to  the  spinal  column.    It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  great  variety  may  be  anticipated  with  reference  to  organic 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  following  list  includes  those  which 
at  present  demand  special  recognition :—  a.  Traumatic  lesions,  especially 
concussion,  this  being  the  only  injury  which  is  not  strictly  surgical. 
h.  Acute  or  subacute  inflammatory  diseases,  namely  : — (i.)  Acute  spinal 
meningitis,    simple   or   tubercular,    (ii.)  Acute  myelitis  (diffuse  or 
general,  transverse,  central,  disseminated,  etc.).    (iii.)  Acute  anterior 
polio-myelitis.  Civ.)  Subacute  anterior  polio-myelitis,  c.  Acute  ascending 
paralysis,    d.  Hyperomiia  and  anaemia  of  the  cord.    e.  Haemorrhage. 

'    Chronic   spinal   meningitis,     g.  Chronic  myelitis   and   softening-  I 
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h.  Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i.  Glosso-labial  paralysis,  j.  Diseases 
due  to  primary  sclerosis,  including  :—  (i.)  Locomotor  ataxy,  (ii.)  Primary 
lateral  sclerosis,  (iii.)  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  (iv.)  Multiple 
or  disseminated  sclerosis.  These  will  be  considered  in  a  separate 
chapter,  k.  Secondary  degenerations,  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed.   7.  Tumours,  new  growths,  and  syringo-myelia. 

Having  given  this  summary,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the 
individual  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  which  are  not 
discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The  signs  indicative  of  mischief 
in  different  parts  of  the  cord  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter 
O.y  the  Localization  of  Nervous  Diseases,  and  these  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  its  separate  affections.  Their  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment  will  be  discussed  as  a  whole. 

I.  NEURASTHENIA  SPINALIS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology— The  term  neurasthenia  spinalis  has  been 
applied  to  a  class  of  cases  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  functional  weakness 
of  the  spinal  cord  ;  but  they  have  also  been  referred  to  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  cerebellum.  What  the  real  state  of  the  cord  is  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  marked 
anaemia,  or  to  a  mere  alteration  in  the  molecular  conditions  and  actions 
of  the  nerve- elements,  and  impairment  of  their  nutrition.  Neurasthenia 
occurs  chiefly  in  males,  especially  those  of  a  neurotic  temperament  Its 
mam  causes  are  said  to  be  sexual  excess  or  masturbation,  undue  physical 
exertion  or  fatigue,  and  excessive  mental  work,  especially  when  these 
causes  are  associated  with  deficient  or  much  disturbed  sleep.  Sometimes 
the  condition  cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite  cause.  It  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  are  very  like  those  which 
are  noticed  during  convalescence  from  a  severe  acute  illness,  especially 
of  a  febrile  character,  such  as  typhoid  fever. 

Symptoms.— These  are  indicative  of  great  nervous  debility,  the  most 
striking  symptom  being  that  the  patient  complains  of  extreme  weakness 
and  fatigue,  or  even  of  actual  prostration,  after  the  slightest  exertion 
Usually  this  is  accompanied  with  coldness  or  numbness  of  the  extremi 
ties  ;  and  not  uncommonly  with  aching  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs 
and  back,  and  tenderness  along  the  spine.  There  may  be  mental  depres- 
sion indisposition  or  inability  to  perform  mental  work,  and  marked 
sleeplessness.  The  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  aggravated  after  sexual 
intercourse,  especially  if  excessive.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  any  actual 
disease  of  the  cord,  such  as  paralysis  or  other  objective  phenomena  Not 
uncommonly  patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  neurasthenia  present  a 
tolerably  healthy  appearance.  The  complaint  varies  much  in  its  dura- 
tion but  recovery  may  be  brought  about  in  most  cases  under  suitable 
treatment,  if  sufficiently  prolonged. 

II.  CONCUSSION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  description  of  the  various  injuries  to  which  the  cord  is  liable  does 
not  come ;  within  the  province  of  this  work;  but  a  few  remarks  are 

aTtt frn? t<J  concnssion  "f  «■  Potion  of  the  nervous  system! 
as  the  effects  of  such  an  injury  may  come  under  observation  in  ordinarv 
medical  practice,  especially  as  the  immediate  or  remote  ooniwSTS 
railway  accidents,  and  they  are  particularly  important  in  relahon  to 
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actions  for  damages  m  such  cases.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  lesions  produced  in  any  particular  case.  Probably' in 
many  instances  there  is  no  obvious  change.  In  some  cases  hsemorrW* 
occurs,  either  m  connection  with  the  meninges,  or  in  the  form  of  minui 
extravasations  into  the  substance  of  the  cord.  Sub-acute  localized 
inflammation  may  also  be  set  up  in  the  membranes  shortly  after  an 
accident  which  leads  to  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms.— When  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  cord  immj 
d lately  follow  the  injury,  they  are  usually  those  of  more  or  less  shock 
and  general  nervous  disorder,  with  others  pointing  more  definitely  to 
disturbance  of  the  cord  itself.    There  may  be  great  tenderness  alono-  th0 
spine,   especially  opposite  the  lowest  cervical  and  first  two  dorsal 
vertebra;.    Only  exceptionally  is  there  complete  paralysis,  but  rather  a 
paresis  of  one  or  more  limbs ;  or  if  the  paralysis  is  marked  at  first.  I 
may  pass  away  in  a  few  days,  sometimes  suddenly.    Twitchings  and 
startings  of  the  extremities  are  not  uncommon.    Sensation  may  be 
unchanged,  exaggerated,  or  impaired.    Constipation  is  often  present, 
and  micturition  may  be  slow  and  difficult,  followed  by  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  and  incontinence  of  urine.    The  symptoms  gradually  dis- 
appear in  favourable  cases  ;  while  in  others  they  become  worse,  and  give 
evidence  of  more  definite  lesions.    Again,  they  may  not  appear  at  "the 
time  of  the  accident,  but  gradually  supervene  'after  a  variable  interval. 
In  dealing  with  cases  of  supposed  concussion  of  the  cord,  especially  in  an 
action  for  damages,  much  caution  is  necessary,  as  the  symptoms  are 
easily  imagined,  exaggerated,  or  simulated.    They  require  to  be  watched 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  be  examined  repeatedly  bv  someone 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  investigation  of  such  cases. 

III.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES. 

1.  Acute  Spinal  Meningitis. 

In  spinal  meningitis  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  usually  chiefly 
affected — leptomeningitis  spinalis;  but  occasionally  the  dura  mater  is 
most  involved— pachymeningitis  spinalis.  The  latter  is  almost  always 
local  and  chronic  ;  and  acute  spinal  meningitis  may  be  regarded  for 
practical  purposes  as  synonymous  with  acute" leptomeningitis. 

iEtiology. — Acute  spinal  meningitis  may  result  from  :— 1.  Traumatic 
injury.  2.  Caries  of  the  vertebrae.  3.  Bed-sores  over  the  sacrum  pene- 
trating deeply,  and  opening  the  spinal  canal  by  destroying  the  sacro- 
coccygeal ligament.  4.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  especially  local ;  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature ;  or  to  powerful  direct  heat  over  t  he 
spine.  5.  Acute  rheumatism  very  rarely.  6.  The  bursting  of  an  abscess 
into  the  spinal  canal.  7.  Adventitious  formations  and  tumours,  especially 
syphilitic  growths  and  tubercle.  8.  Tetanus,  chorea,  or  hydrophobia,  it 
is  said.  9.  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  10.  Extension  from 
cerebral  meningitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mortem  appearances  resemble 
more  or  less  those  of  cerebral  meningitis.  Usually  the  membranes  are 
extensively  affected,  the  disease  being  more  or  less  general.  The  pin- 
mater  is  very  vascular,  infiltrated,  and  thickened.  A  soft  exudation 
often  covers  its  surface,  as  well  as  that  of  the  arachnoid,  which  is  also 
swollen  and  velvety;  while  fluid  occupies  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  either 
turbid  and  flocculent,  or  more  or  less  puriform  iu  appearance.  This 
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may  be  so  abundant  as  to  distend  tbe  dura  mater  considerably.  The 
latter  is  frequently  reddened,  and  exudation  of  pus  may  accumulate 
between  it  and  the  bones,  or  it  may  exhibit  signs  of  local  injury  or 
irritation.  These  conditions  are  especially  seen  in  connection  with 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  sacral  bed-sores.  The  pus  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity  may  be  foetid,  dirty-looking,  and  greenish.  The  inflammatory 
products  are  generally  more  abundant  towards  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cord,  on  account  of  gravitation.  In  tubercular  spinal  meningitis  grey 
granulations  are  visible,  often  in  considerable  numbers,  especially  on  the 
surface  of  the  arachnoid.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  cord,  as  well  as 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  very  often  involved  in  the  inflam- 
matory process.  Should  recovery  take  place,  absorption  and  organiza- 
tion ensue,  and  adhesions  form. 

Symptoms. — Acute  spinal  meningitis  is  characterized  at  the  outset 
by  signs  of  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  followed  by 
those  of  paralysis.    The  disease  often  sets  in  insidiously,  and  at  first 
may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism.    In  other  cases  it  is  ushered  in  with 
chills  or  a  rigor,  or  with  convulsions,  followed  by  a  variable  degree  of 
irregular  pyrexia,  with  its  accompanying  symptoms ;  or  it  may  follow 
cerebral  meningitis.    The  early  symptoms  are  severe  paroxysms  of  pain 
felt  along  the  spine,  but  only  coming  on  when  the  patient  moves; 
tenderness  on  deep  pressure,  though  not  very  marked  as  a  rule,  and  the 
pain  is  not  increased  by  percussion  ;  pains  shooting  from  the  spine  into 
the  limbs  and  trunk,  but  especially  into  the  legs,  though  sometimes  they 
may  be  chiefly  felt  in  the  arms,  or  even  in  one  arm  if  the  inflammation 
is  limited ;  some  degree  of  hyperesthesia ;  contraction  and  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  which  may  cause  opisthotonos,  usually 
regarded  as  being  due  to  tetanic  spasm,  but  also  considered  as  an 
nstinctive  act  to  avoid  pain ;  fits  of  painful  spasm  in  the  limbs,  neck, 
md  back,  with  involuntary  startings  and  jerks,  but  not  the  powerful 
spasms  observed  in  tetanus ;  some  embarrassment  of  breathing,  which 
may  be  due  to  pressure  by  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  neck  upon  the 
larynx,  when  the  breathing  is  stridulous,  and  it  becomes  considerable  if 
she  respiratory  muscles  are  affected  with  spasm,  being  then  attended 
■vith  a  sense  of  oppression  and  suffocation  ;  occasionally  some  difficulty 
>f  mastication  and  deglutition;  and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  some- 
:imes  retention  of  urine.    The  reflex  irritability  is  exaggerated  at  this 
;ime,  but  not  to  an  extreme  degree.    The  patient  is  usually  very  rest- 
ess,  anxious,  and  sleepless ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  instinctively  as 
{Diet  as  possible.    There  are  no  prominent  head-symptoms,  if  the 
*rebral  membranes  are  free.    Afterwards  tingling,  formication,  and 
mmbness  are  not  uncommonly  complained  of ;  while  increasing  muscular 
weakness  is  observed,  beginning  below  and  extending  upwards;  with 
>artial  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum,  involuntary  dis- 
sharge  of  urine  and  faeces  consequently  taking  place.     Priapism  is 
■arely  observed.    At  this  stage  the  reflex  irritability  is  impaired.  In 
atal  cases  death  may  result  from  asphyxia;  from  asthenia  and  wasting; 
rorn  implication  of  the  cerebral  membranes;  or  from  the  cord  beincr 
sompressed  by  inflammatory  products,  or  becoming  itself  inflamed, 
./ases  of  spinal  meningitis  last  a  very  variable  time.    If  they  become 
rbron.c,  complete  paraplegia  is  established,  motor  and  sensory,  with 
paralysis  of   the   sphincters,   and  bed-sores   ultimately  supervene, 
recovery  may  take  place,  even  in  severe  cases. 
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2.    Acute  Myelitis — Inflammation  of  the  Cord. 

Under  this  heading  indiscriminate  lesions  of  the  cord  will  he  dealt 
with,  of  an  acute  inflammatory  nature. 

.Etiology. — Acute  myelitis  may  result  from  caries  of  the  spine  • 
injuries,  including  also  severe  strain  and  concussion;  excessive  muscular 
effort;  irritation  by  adventitious  growths  or  clots;  cold  and  wet;  or 
direct  exposure  of  the  spine  to  powerful  heat.  The  disease  has  been 
attributed  to  suppression  of  perspiration  or  of  chronic  discharges  ;  the 
sudden  cure  of  a  chronic  skin-disease  ;  or  sexual  excess.  Some  of  the 
causes  mentioned  seem  to  predispose  to  acute  myelitis.  The  cord 
becomes  more  or  less  inflamed  in  connection  with  spinal  meningitis! 
A  form  of  myelitis,  usually  subacute,  is  in  rare  instances  associated  wit! 
acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  or 
diphtheria.  The  complaint  is  most  common  in  youth  and  early  adult 
life. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  when 
primary,  usually  begins  in  the  central  grey  matter,  and  may  either 
extend  along  this  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  be  confined  to  one  or 
more  portions  of  the  cord,  spreading  throughout  its  entire  thickness, 
especially  opposite  the  lumbar  enlargement.  According  to  its  distribu- 
tion, acute  myelitis  has  been  divided  into  several  forms,  namely,  general, 
central,  transverse,  unilateral,  disseminated,  and  bulbar,  in  which  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  also  involved.  If  myelitis  follows  meningitis  the 
white  substance  is  first  involved,  and  the  central  grey  matter  is  not 
implicated  for  some  time.  Three  stages  are  described  in  the  morbid 
changes  characteristic  of  acute  myelitis,  namely,  those  of  congestion; 
exudation  and  softening  ;  absorption  and  cicatrization.  As  usually  seen 
the  affected  tissue  is  much  softened,  being  often  of  cream-like  consistence; 
more  or  less  reddened  at  first,  but  afterwards  becoming  yellowish ; 
swollen  and  relaxed,  the  entire  cord  sometimes  presenting  a  distended 
appearance,  or  being  nodulated  on  the  surface,  while  on  section  the 
inflamed  tissue  rises  above  the  level  of  the  healthy  structure.  The 
central  grey  matter  has  lost  its  normal  contour.  Extravasations  of 
blood  are  liable  to  occur;  and  Charcot  believed  that  haemorrhage  intq 
the  substance  of  the  cord  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of 
previous  inflammatory  softening.  Very  rarely  abscesses  form.  There 
is  always  more  or  less  spinal  meningitis.  If  the  third  stage  is  reached, 
the  affected  parts  of  the  cord  become  contracted  and  sclerosed,  (he 
softened  materials  being  absorbed ;  and  rarely  a  cyst  remains.  Sub- 
sequently secondary  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
often  occurs.  In  the  early  stage  microscopical  examination  reveals  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  vessels  ;  leucocytes  in  the  lymphatic  sheaths; 
hypertrophieel  and  swollen  axis-cylinders  and  nerve-cells;  and  pro- 
liferation of  connective-tissue  elements.  A  glistening  colloid  substance 
has  also  been  described  surrounding  the  vessels,  sometimes  preseni  iri 
their  interior,  and  infiltrating  the  tissues,  the  nerve-cells  of  tni 
anterior  cornua  being  often  greatly  swollen  and  distended.  Seine 
authorities,  however,  regard  this  material  as  merely  due  to  the  action 
of  spirit  in  hardening  the  cord  for  examination.  When  softening 
occurs,  the  affected  parts  are  more  or  less  disorganized,  as  revealed  by 
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broken-down  nerve-elements,  granular  corpuscles,  and  abundant  fat- 
grauules  and  oil-globules.  If  sclerosis  ensues,  the  connective-tissue 
and  its  cells  become  increased,  and  tbe  blood-vessels  are  sometimes 
greatly  dilated  and  bypertropbicd. 

Symptoms. — Primary  myelitis  is  cbaracterized  by  tbe  absence  or 
slight  degree  and  short  duration  of  tbe  signs  of  irritation  observed  in 
memugitis ;  with  the  rapid  development  of  those  indicative  of  destruc- 
ti  :i  of  the  cord.  The  disease  may  set  in  gradually,  with  premonitory 
symptoms;  or  with  remarkably  acute  or  even  sudden  intensity.  Its 
B]  cial  symptoms  are  slight  pain  over  the  spine,  usually  circumscribed, 
not  increased  by  movement  or  moderate  pressure,  but  intensified  by 
kneading,  and  especially  by  applying  a  hot  sponge  or  ice,  which  produces 
a  burning  sensation  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  inflammation;  a  feeling  of 
constriction  around  some  part  of  the  trunk,  as  if  it  were  bound  by  a 
tight  cord — girdle  sensation  ;  marked  paresthesias  in  the  limbs  and  trunk, 
but  especially  in  the  legs,  sucb  as  tingling,  formication,  furriness,  numb- 
ness, or  subjective  coldness,  speedily  followed  by  hypa3stbesia  or 
anaesthesia  and  analgesia,  more  especially  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes 
more  extensively  distributed ;  marked  restlessness,  followed  rapidly  by 
muscular  paralysis  below  the  seat  of  inflammation,  therefore  usually 
paraplegic  in  its  distribution ;  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder,  not  un- 
commonly accompanied  with  great  vesical  irritability,  the  patient  desiring 
to  have  the  catheter  passed  very  frequently ;  constipation,  followed  some- 
times by  involuntary  evacuations,  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani; 
and  constant  priapism.  In  the  paralyzed  parts  electric  sensibility  and 
contractility  are  sometimes  impaired  or  lost.  The  condition  of  tbe  reflexes 
will  depend  on  the  site  of  the  inflammation  ;  so  long  as  the  reflex  arc  of 
a  spinal  segment  is  uninjured,  its  reflex  movements  are  not  affected ;  if 
the  pyramidal  tracts  or  lateral  columns  are  involved,  giving  rise  to 
secondary  descending  degeneration,  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
reflexes  passing  through  segments  lower  down.  In  consequence  of  the 
extensive  destruction  of  the  grey  matter  in  many  cases,  the  trophic 
lesions  already  described  as  being  associated  with  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  very  liable  to  arise,  namely,  rapid  wasting  of  muscles,  which 
present  the  "reaction  of  degeneration;"  the  formation  of  acute  bed- 
sores ;  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  Acute  myelitis 
Usually  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  fever.  The  extent  and  precise  character  of 
the  symptoms  in  this  disease  will  vary  much,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  level  which  it  reaches  in  tbe  cord,  and  its  exact  distribution.  Thus 
ii  it  involves  the  upper  part  of  tbe  cord,  the  arms  are  paralyzed; 
breathing  is  more  or  less  impeded,  and  may  be  gravely  disturbed  ;  the 
price  is  weak ;  there  may  be  dysphagia  or  difficulty  of  speech  ;  hyper- 
pyrexia is  often  present;  and  the  cardiac  action  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
'  red.  Again  the  condition  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  will  depend 
pmcfa  on  the  seat  of  tbe  disease.  In  some  instances  sensation  is  only 
I  '  ially  affected,  as  evidenced  by  inability  to  localize  tactile  impressions, 
slowness  of  conduction  of  sensation,  anaesthesia  dolorosa,  or  a  condition 
in  which  a  touch  on  the  skin  produces  a  diffuse  sensation  of  vibration 
and  pain  in  the  whole  of  the  extremity.  Acute  myelitis  often  soon 
terminates  fatally  from  asthenia,  apnoea,  pulmonary  complications, 
cystitis  and  renal  disease,  or  acute  bed-sores;  in  other  cases  chronic 
disease  of  the  cord  remains;  while  in  others  still  improvement  takes 
place,  and  rarely  a  complete  cure  is  established. 
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3.  Acute  Anterior  Polio-Myelitis. 

In  the  disease  thus  named  there  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  tha 
anterior  cornua  of  the  cord,  and  its  usual  clinical  form  is  the  so-called 
infantile  paralysis;  occasionally  it  occurs  in  adults,  and  is  known  « 
adult  spinal  paralysis.    Each  of  these  forms  requires  brief  considerat  ion 


a. 


Essential  Paralysis  of  Children— Infantile  Paralysis. 


.Etiology.— The  causation  of  infantile  paralysis  is  but  little  known 
1  he  complaint  occurs  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  between  6  montl 
and  6  or  4  years  of  age,  especially  in  the  second  year  of  life,  but  it  ml 
be  met  with  m  patients  from  2  months  to  S  or  even  10  years  old  Sex 
and  constitutional  condition  have  no  influence.  It  sometimes  follows 
one  ot  the,  acute  exanthemata  or  other  febrile  diseases;  and  has  also 
been  attributed  to  painful  dentition;  injury  to  the  back;  cold  from 
lying  on  damp  ground,  or  simple  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  and  diges- 
tive derangements.    Most  cases  occur  during  summer  and  autumn 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology.— It   seems   now  to  be- 
generally  agreed  upon  by  pathologists  that  infantile  paralysis  is  clue  to 
acute  anterior  polio-myelitis.    The  inflammation  is  practically  confined 
to  the  anterior  cornua,  and  it  may  occur  in  different  regions,  but  is 
usually  situated  m  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  the  latter  beincr 
often  alone  involved.    It  may,  however,  appear  in  scattered  patches,  or 
be  tolerably  uniformly  distributed  through  a  considerable  vertical  extent 
ot  the  cord.    One  or  both  anterior  cornua  may  be  affected,  but  not 
always  symmetrically.    There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether- 
the  inflammatory  process  begins  in  the  neuroglia  or  in  the  nerve- 
elements,  but  Charcot  was  of  opinion  that  the  latter  are  first  affected,  as 
the  inflammation  is  sometimes  limited  to  them,  or  only  the  immediately 
surrounding  neuroglia  is  implicated.    In  any  case,  more  or  less  of  the* 
multipolar  nerve-cells  become  rapidly  and  completely  destroyed;  while 
others  are  disabled  temporarily,  but  ultimately  recover.    The  involved 
portions  of  the  cord  are  softened.    The  microscope  reveals  the  changes 
already  described  as  characteristic  of  acute  myelitis.    Subsequently  the 
softening  is  less  marked,  and  finally  disappears,  the  cornua  becoming 
atrophied,  shrunken,  indurated,  and  sclerosed,  the  nerve-elements  having 
to  a  great  extent  or  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  connective  tissue  being 
increased.    The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  affected  nerve-cells,  till 
fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  the  muscles  which  the! 
supply  undergo  secondary  atrophy  and  degeneration,  often  with  great 
rapidity.    The  muscles  connected  with  the  nerve-cells  which  are  <  uly 
temporarily  disabled  are  only  temporarily  paralyzed,  and  subsequentlj 
recover.    The  wasted  nerve-tubules  become  smaller,  and  lose  their 
medullary  sheath.    The  involved  muscles  also  shrink  rapidly;  there  is 
some  increase  of  the  cells  of  the  sarcolemma,  and,  according  to  some 
observers,  of  the  intervening  connective   tissue.    Subsequently  i  li e 
muscular  fibres  lose  their  transverse  striae,  and  become  atrophied,  many 
undergoing  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration,  often  with  increase  in  the 
connective  tissue,  and  the  nuclei  being  increased  in  number;  sometimes 
a  large  accumulation  of  fat  takes  place,  causing  the  muscles  lo  be 
enlarged. 
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Symptoms.— The  invasion  of  infantile  paralysis  is  usually  indicated 
by  some  premonitory  symptoms,  especially  pyrexia,  of  variable  degree, 
but  generally  not  very  marked  and  exhibiting  remissions,  which  lasts 
from  24  to  48  hours  ;  sometimes  by  convulsions,  not  involving  the  face, 
and  unattended  with  cerebral  symptoms.  Pain  is  frequently  present  m 
the  limbs,  and  also  in  the  back.  In  exceptional  cases  mental  excitement, 
delirium,  or  loss  of  consciousness  is  noticed  at  the _ outset;  or  paralysis 
may  set  in  suddenly  without  any  warning.  At  first  the  paralysis  is 
often  more  or  less  general,  affecting  both  sides,  but  usually  the  lower 
limbs  more  than  the  upper,  so  that  the  child  lies  quite  helpless  ;  m  many 
eases  it  is  paraplegic  in  distribution,  occasionally  monoplegic,  very  rarely 
hemiplegic.  Theparalysis  attains  its  highest  degree  at  once,  any  sub- 
sequent "changes  being  in  the  direction  of  improvement.  Rarely  are  all 
the  muscles  of  an  affected  limb  involved,  and  parts  of  muscles  may 
escape.  The  paralysis  attacks  muscles  or  parts  of  muscles  which  are 
functionally  related.  Very  exceptionally  muscles  supplied  by  cranial 
nerves  are  implicated  (Buzzard).  The  affected  muscles  are  relaxed  and 
flaccid :  while  some  of  them  become  rapidly  wasted,  and  exhibit  the 
"reaction  of  degeneration."  The  reflexes  are  either  much  impaired  or 
abolished.  Sensation  is  not  perceptibly  affected  as  a  rule,  but  children 
who  are  old  enough  may  complain  of  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back,  and 
there  may  be  some  numbness,  which,  however,  soon  disappears.  The 
sphincters  are  not  involved,  or  only  for  a  very  brief  period.  In  rare 
instances  the  paralysis  disappears  entirely  in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient 
is  completely  restored.  The  ordinary  course  of  events,  however,  is  for 
some  of  the  limbs  or  muscles  to  recover  in  from  two  or  three  days  to  a 
fortnight,  while  others  remain  permanently  paralyzed.  This  permanent 
paralysis  is  generally  of  paraplegic  distribution,  though  one  leg  is  more 
affected  than  the  other;  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  hemiplegic,  or  a  leg 
and  an  arm  may  be  implicated  on  opposite  sides,  or  the  paralysis  may  be 
confined  to  one  limb,  or  even  to  a  part  of  it.  Subsequently  the  paralyzed 
parts  become  atrophied,  limp,  and  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  bones 
included;  electric  irritability  is  entirely  lost;  all  the  tissues  undergo 
degeneration;  the  local  pulse  becomes  small,  and  the  circulation  languid  ; 
the  temperature  falls  considerably  and  permanently;  and  various 
deformities  and  distortions  arise,  according  to  the  part  involved,  such 
as  club-foot,  flexion  of  the  hip,  etc.,  these  being  much  aided  by  the  great 
laxity  of  the  ligaments  and  the  mobility  of  the  joints,  and  being  usually 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  muscles,  and  to  unrestrained  action  of  non- 
paralyzed  muscles.  Those  who  have  been  subjects  of  infantile  paralysis 
often  live  to  an  advanced  age,  and  many  belong  to  the  class  of  mendicaut 
cripples. 

b.  Adult  Spinal  Paralysis. 

Adult  spinal  paralysis  was  originally  described  by  Duchenne  and 
Charcot,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  essential  naturo  as  infantile 
paralysis.  It  begins  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  not  infrequently  pain 
in  the  spine,  with  forward  curvature,  and  some  degree  of  pain  in  the 
limbs;  motor  paralysis,  of  variable  extent,  occurs  either  from  the  outset 
or  speedily;  cutaneous  sensibility  is  unaffected;  there  is  no  loss  of 
power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum  ;  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  bed-sores.  The  affected  muscles  are  flaccid,  and  tend 
rapidly  to  waste  and  to  lose  their  electric  contractility.    Adult  spinal 
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paralysis  is  said  to  differ  from  infantile  paralysis  in  fcW  th0  „  ,  , 
nerves  are  more  frequently  affected;  head^^»^££^^ 
commencement;  and  aching  pain  or  occasionally  tendenesTm^h*  f  I 
rn  the  paralyzed  muscles.  In  one  case  observed  ^  1  un^ 

4.  Subacute  Anterior  Polio-Myelitis. 
iEtiology  and  Pathology.— An  affection  has  been  thus  seuaratelv 

t:i^t^Turav: occnrrence- due,  ^-^-^-2^22 

uegeneiation  ot  the  anterior  cornua,  with  atrophv  of  the  antpr;™ 
nerve-roots.  It  was  first  described  by  Duchenne  who  namer \  Z 
complaint  "paralysis  generals  spinale  LteriZ TsubaZuee  "  Tn  some 
cZl^n^Zl  Nothing  definite  is  ifnown  abou  °Ss 

"itedwUhS  jested  that  in  some  cases  the  condition  is 
30  and  50  ^ts^T^   *  ™  *™  bet™ 

Symptoins.-Tkis&  complaint  comes  on  insidiously,  without  anv 
marked  fever  or  other  prominent  symptoms,  but  tli'e  may  be  ver~y 
slight  pyrexia,  or  shooting  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Paralysis  sets 
in,  usually  beginning  in  the  legs,  and  travelling  upwards-2Lw 

Z'LIZ    2Tr  1arti?  in  ^  a™S'  beg-""8      the  extremSet 
•■ffppfpf       t "cmdtng  type.    It  progressively  increases  in  degree,  the 
affected  muscles  being  flaccid  from  the  outset.    They  speedily  waste  all 

he  paraded  muscles  undergoing  this  change  simultaneously,  so  tha 
deLneS L  »    ^  """f"11^     T*»7   al«°   exhibit   the  "reaction  of 
abolished     Tl      ,  *  diminished,  and  subsequently 

abolished.    The  skin  is  apt  to  become  cold  and  livid.    The  muscles  of 
the  trunk,  head,  and  neck  may  be  afterwards  involved  ;  and  if  the 
disease  is  not  arrested,  the  medulla  oblongata  becomes  involved,  with 
the  usual  consequences.    In  most  cases  the  paralysis  is  more  marked  on 
one  side  than  the  other.    Sensation  is  practically  unaffected,  but  there 
may  be  slight  numbness.  The  bladder  and  rectum  perform  their  functions 
properly,    ihis  disease  usually  progresses,  either  continuously  or  with 
remissions  or  intermissions;  or  temporary  improvement  may  take  place; 
or  even  complete  restoration,  either  permanent  or  followed  by  subsequent 
relapse.    Recovery  may  occur  even  after  a  long  duration  of  the  disease, 
ine  muscles  are  restored  in  the  reverse  order  to  which  they  are  attacked, 
it  death  occurs,  it  results  usually  from  implication  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

IV.  PARALYSIS  ASCENDENS   ACUTA — LAND RY'S 
PARALYSIS. 

This  is  another  very  rare  and  peculiar  disease,  originally  described  by 
i/andry,  with  regard  to  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  which  nothing 
positive  is  known.  Post-mortem  examination  in  undoubted  cases  has 
not  revealed  any  lesion  in  the  nervous  system  or  muscles.  The  complaint 
occurs  between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  and  chiefly  among  men.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  previous  acute  febrile  discuses  ;  syphilis :  and  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet.  1 
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Symptoms. — Acute  ascending  paralysis  sometimes  sets  in  suddenly  ; 
more  commonly  there  are  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  slight  fever, 
numbness  in  the  limbs,  and  a  sense  of  heaviness  or  weakness.  The 
paralysis  begins  in  the  toes  and  feet,  rapidly  becomes  complete,  and 
extends  upwards,  involving  successively  the  legs  and  thighs,  the  upper 
extremities,  beginning  in  the  hands,  the  trunk,  and  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  and  respiration.  The  muscles  do  not  waste  much,  and  do 
not  exhibit  the  "reaction  of  degeneration."  The  reflexes  are  soon 
diminished  or  abolished.  Sensation  is  usually  not  affected  ;  the  bladder 
and  rectum  seldom  suffer ;  and  there  are  no  trophic  changes  in  the  skin. 
Usually  there  is  no  fever,  but  this  sometimes  occurs.  Only  a  few  cases 
recover,  a  fatal  termination  usually  resulting  from  asphyxia  in  from 
three  or  four  days  to  two  or  three  weeks,  the  average  duration  being 
from  eight  to  twelve  days. 

V.  SPINAL   CONGESTION  AND  ANAEMIA. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Our  knowledge  concerning  derangements 
of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  spinal  cord  is  vague  and  unsettled. 
H'jperrFmia  of  this  part  is  supposed  to  be  mechanical  or  active.  Mechanical 
congestion  is  present  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease  obstructing  the  general 
venous  circulation ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  local,  due  to 
pressure  on  a  particular  vein.  Active  hyperaemia  has  been  attributed  to 
vaso-motor  paralysis,  of  reflex  origin  ;  and  it  constitutes  the  first  stage 
of  myelitis.  Anminia  of  the  cord  may  result  from  general  anaemia, 
«mbolism,  or  thrombosis;  from  local  pressure;  or,  it  is  said,  from  vaso- 
motor irritation,  leading  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries.  This 
last-mentioned  condition  was  regarded  by  Brown-Sequard  as  the 
cause  of  "  reflex  paraplegia."  Spinal  anaemia  has  also  been  referred  to 
aortic  regurgitation  ;  and  to  sudden  plugging  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
The  late  Dr.  Moxou  has  shown  that,  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  blood- 
supply,  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  readily  becomes  anaemic. 

Symptoms. — Congestion  of  the  cord  lias  been  supposed  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  sudden  onset  of  incomplete  spinal  symptoms,  which  after- 
wards disappear,  but  are  liable  to  recur,  namely  : — Some  degree  of  dull 
•aching  along  the  spine,  increased  by  heat,  but  not  by  movement  or 
pressure  ;  aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  variable  paresthesias,  such  as 
tingling  in  the  toes  and  fingei's,  numbness,  or  sometimes  hyperesthesia, 
bnt  no  anaesthesia;  twitchings  in  the  limbs,  with  partial  loss  of  power 
jn  the  legs,  or  sometimes  in  the  arms,  often  unequal  on  the  two  sides, 
there  being  no  evident  alteration  in  reflex  irritability  or  in  electric 
irritability  or  sensibility,  or  any  tendency  to  wasting  or  other  signs  of 
impaired  nutrition.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved.  Slight 
motor  and  sensory  disturbances  in  the  limbs  often  accompany  persistent 
mechanical  congestion  of  the  cord,  such  as  that  which  results  from 
Chronic  heart  disease.  Ancemia  of  the  cord  has,  as  already  stated,  been 
marie  to  account  for  some  forms  of  paraplegia.  When  it  is  a  part  of 
general  amemia  no  special  symptoms  are  noticed.  Sudden  paraplegia 
follows  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  animals,  the  hinder  limbs 
becoming  paralyzed  ;  if  the  animals  are  kept  alive  degenerative  changes 
take  place  in  the  anterior  cornua,  with  atrophy  of  the  multipolar  cells. 
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VI.  SPINAL  HEMORRHAGE  OR  APOPLEXY. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— Hemorrhage  associated  with  the  spinal 
cord  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Blood  may  be  extravasated  either 
mto  the  cord  itself;  or  in  connection  with  the  membranes,  between 
them  or  outside  the  dura  mater.  By  far  the  most  common  cause  on 
the  whole  is  traumatic  injury,  but  the  bleeding  then  usually  takes  place 
outside  the  cord,  and  rarely  into  its  substance.  Occasionally  hemor- 
rhage into  the  cord  seems  to  be  spontaneous,  owing  to  previous  disease  of 
its  vessels  ;  usually  it  supervenes  upon  some  other  disease,  such  as  acute 
myelitis,  softening,  or  the  rupture  of  soft  growths.  Hemorrhage  asso- 
ciated with  the  membranes  may  be  due  to  ■pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica  - 
the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta;  or  purpura,  scurvy,  and 
allied  conditions.  Blood  may  also  escape  from  the  cranial  cavity  into 
the  spmal  canal.  Spinal  apoplexy  is  most  frequent  from  10  to  20  Years 
of  age.  J 

Anatomical  Characters.— In  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  the  blood  is.* 
almost  always  confined  to  the  central  grey  matter,  and  is  generally  very 
small  m  amount.  It  destroys  the  involved  nerve-structures  ;  and  sub- 
sequently inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  are  set  up.  The 
quantity  extravasated  in  connection  with  the  membranes  varies  much.. 
It  is  usually  clotted  and  dark ;  but  may  be  partly  fluid. 

Symptoms.— 1.  Into  the  spinal  cord. — When  hemorrhage  into  the  cord 
is  sudden,  this  is  evidenced  by  sudden  acute  pain  in  the  back,  with  signs, 
of  severe  shock  to  the  system,  the  patient  being  sometimes  unconscious 
for  the  time  ;  complete  and  permanent  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation 
in  the  legs,  or  more  extensively,  according  to  the  seat  of  mischief ;. 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  with  the  usual  consequence3 ;  and 
priapism.    The  paralysis  comes  on  with  great  rapidity  under  such 
circumstances  ;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  is  gradual  it  maybe  some  hours, 
before  paraplegia  is  fully  established.     There  may  be  some  signs  of 
irritation  at  the  commencement,  such  as  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs, 
hyperesthesia,  and  muscular  spasms  or  twitchings,  but  they  are  usual ly 
absent,  and  are  never  marked.    The  pain  in  the  back  soon  subsides.  At 
first  all  reflexes  are  abolished ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  legs  occa- 
sionally falls.    The  paralytic  symptoms  are  usually  permanent.  Rapid 
atrophy,  with  the  "reaction  of  degeneration,"  is  set  up  in  all  muscles  in 
immediate  relation  with  the  damaged  portion  of  the  cord.     When  the 
hemorrhage  is  in  the  dorsal  or  lower  cervical  region,  there  may  be 
increased  temperature  in  the  legs  in  a  day  or  two,  and  some  of  the 
reflexes  may  become  exaggerated.    Trophic  changes  in  the  skin  are 
common,  giving  rise  to  large  bed-sores  ;  and  cystitis  occurs  early.  Very 
rarely  hemorrhage  into  the  cord  gives  rise  to  hemi-paraplogia. 

2.  In  connection  ivith  the  membranes. — If  the  hemorrhage  is  abundant 
the  symptoms  are  as  above;  but  indications  of  severe  irritation  are  hist 
observed,  in  the  way  of  painful  sensations  shooting  from  the  spine, 
hyperesthesia,  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs,  painful  spasmodic  move- 
ments in  the  limbs,  rigidity,  opisthotonos,  or  even  strong  convulsive 
movements,  followed  by  paralytic  symptoms.  These  are  seldom  very 
marked,  and  come  mi  late.  The  functions  id'  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
not  much  interfered  with;  and  bed-sores  do  not  occur.  Recovery  of  ten 
takes  [dace,  and  may  be  complete. 
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VII.  CHRONIC  SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Several  forms  of  chronic  inflammation 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  meninges  are  described,  namely  :  — 
1.  Chronic  leptomeningitis.  2.  Pachymeningitis  externa.  3.  Pachymen- 
ingitis interna  htemorrhagica.  4.  Pachymeningitis  interna,  hypertrophica. 
Chronic  leptomeningitis  may  remain  after  the  acute  disease  ;  or  may  be 
gradually  set  up.  The  chief  causes  to  -which  it  has  been  attributed  arc- 
exposure  to  cold  and  "vvet ;  injury ;  syphilitic  and  other  growths  ;  and 
intra-rnedullary  diseases  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  cord.  Pachy- 
meningitis externa  is  set  up  by  some  local  irritation,  especially  spinal 
disease,  or  an  abscess  or  deep  bed-sore.  Pachymeningitis  interna  hemor- 
rhagica is  usually  observed  in  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
beinff  associated  with  a  similar  condition  inside  the  skull  ;  it  has  also 
been  referred  to  alcoholism  and  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — All  forms  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis 
are  usually  localized,  but  sometimes  the  membranes  are  extensively 
involved.  Chronic  leptomeningitis  is  characterized  by  dilatation  and 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  increase  in  amount,  and 
tnrbidity  of  the  spinal  fluid  usually ;  opacity,  thickening,  induration, 
and  roughness  of  the  membranes  ;  remnants  of  old  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts ;  adhesions  or  bands  passing  across  the  snb-arachuoid  space ;  firm 
adhesions  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cord ;  and  sometimes  calcareous 
deposits.  The  cord  itself  may  be  more  or  less  affected,  as  evidenced  by 
thickening  of  its  connective  tissue  septa,  and  superficial  softening  or 
sclerosis.  The  roots  of  the  nerves  may  also  be  compressed,  softened,  or 
atrophied.  In  pachymeningitis  externa  the  inflammation  begins  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  dura  mater,  and  in  the  connective  tissue  between  it  and 
the  spine  ;  but  it  extends  inwards  and  may  reach  the  pia  mater.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  exudation,  and  the  dura  mater  is  greatly  thickened, 
thus  causing  much  pressure  on  the  nerve-roots  and  cord.  In  pachymen- 
ingitis hemorrhagica  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  presents  a  thick 
stratum  of  exudation  ;  partly  soft,  partly  organized  ;  of  rusty  or  brown 
colonr,  from  extravasated  blood  ;  and  enclosing  many  thin-walled  vessels. 
There  may  be  recent  blood  visible,  or  remnants  of  it,  in  the  form  of  cysts 
containing  clots.  Pachymeningitis  hypertrophica  also  affects  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  primarily,  but  extends  to  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater.  It  is  observed  in  connection  with  the  cervical  enlargement  of 
the  cord,  and  has  been  described  by  Charcot  as  pachmeningite  cervicale 
hypertrophigue.  The  layers  developed  upon  the  dura  mater  differ  from 
those  on  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  membrane,  in  being  from  the  first 
dense  and  tough,  only  slightly  vascular,  and  therefore  not  inclined  to 
bleed.  Enormous  thickening  is  ultimately  produced,  a  cicatricial 
fibrous  tissue  being  formed.  The  morbid  change  usually  extends  in  a, 
ring  round  the  cord,  which  is  slowly  compressed,  the  nerve-roots  being 
first  irritated,  and  then  destroyed. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis  are  described 
as  slight  pain  over  some  part  of  the  spine;  severe  pains  in  the  limbs, 
of  a  rheumatic  character,  os  shooting;  parseetheeiffl  or  hyperesthesia  in 
the  legs,  with  gradually  increasing  bypa'sthesia,  but  not  complete  anaes- 
thesia; slight  spasmodic  movcme7its  in  the  limbs,  or  rigidity,  followed 
by  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  gradually  extend- 
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mg  upwards,  so  that  the  trunk,  bladder,  rectum,  or  even  the  arms  mav 
be  ultimately  involved ;  the  paralysis  being  at  first  slight,  increasing 
very  slowly,  and  being  persistent,  but  subject  to  marked  variations  m 
its  course.  The  symptoms  are  usually  very  gradually  developed  and 
are  more  localized  than  m  acute  spinal  meningitis.  In  the  earlier 
period  the  muscles  are  not  obviously  wasted,  and  reflexes  are  main- 
tained; subsequently  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  involved  nerves 
may  waste  markedly,  and  their  reflexes  are  diminished  or  abolished 
The  bladder  and  rectum  are  only  affected  when  the  nerves  arising  from 
the_  lower  part  of  the  cord  are  implicated.  Ultimately  all  the  si^ns 
indicative  of  destruction  of  the  cord  may  be  developed. 

All  forms  of  pachymeningitis  are  characterized  by  localized  pain  • 
accompanied  with  phenomena  corresponding  in  their  distribution  to  the 
seat  of  the  lesion,  and  indicative  of  irritation  followed  by  compression 
of  the  cord.  They  are  often  very  indefinite.  Pachymeningitis  hcemor- 
rhagica  is  usually  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  a  similar  condition 
m  the  cerebral  membranes ;  and  signs  of  meningeal  haemorrhage  may 
occur' at  anytime,  owing  to  rupture,  of  the  thin-walled  vessels°in  the 
exudation. 

Pachymeningitis  hypertrophica  demands  brief  special  notice.  Clinically 
the  disease  was  divided  by  Charcot  into  two  stages,  namely  (1)  that  of 
irritation ;  and  (2)  that  of  paralysis  and  atrophy. 

In  the  first  stage  the  symptoms  are  acute  pains  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  shooting  to  the  head  and  arms,  constant,  but  liable  to  exacerba- 
tions;  twitchings,  spasms,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  especially  of 
those  of  the  neck,  which  is  kept  fixed ;  hyperassthesia,  formication,  and 
a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  limbs  ;  more  or  less  muscular  weakness ;  and 
not  uncommonly  herpetic  or  bullous  eruptions.  In  the  second  stage  the 
pains  in  the  limbs  cease  ;  while  the  muscles  of  the  arm  become  gradually 
paralyzed  and  wasted,  especially  those  of  the  forearm.  The  faradic 
irritability  of  the  muscles  is  slowly  abolished  ;  and  characteristic  con- 
tractures and  deformities  supervene.  If  the  lesion  involves  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  enlargement  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  chiefly 
involved,  and  the  corresponding  muscles  are  paralyzed  ;  if  it  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  enlargement,  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  are 
mainly  affected,  and  a  form  of  "  claw-hand  "  is  produced.  Patches  of 
anaesthesia  are  also  noticed  on  the  arms  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk, 
corresponding  to  the  compressed  sensory  nerve-roots.  Subsequently  the 
cord  being  destroyed  throughout  at  the  seat  of  lesion,  and  secondary 
descending  degenerations  taking  place,  spastic  paraplegia  gradually 
supervenes,  with  sensory  disorders  and  other  phenomena  characteristic 
of  these  morbid  changes.  This  disease  is  always  very  chronic;  and 
occasionally  it  seems  to  be  arrested,  and  some  degree  of  inij>rovenient 
may  even  take  place. 

VIII.  CHRONIC  MYELITIS — WHITE  SOFTENING. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to 
the  nature  of  chronic  "softening"  of  the  spinal  cord.  Many  authorities 
regard  the  condition  as  having  two  distinct  modes  of  origin,  namely,  in 
mil  ami  nation  and  in  degeneration.  Others  consider  that  the  change  is 
always  of  a  degenerative  kind.  It  seems  certain  that  softening  may 
remain  after  an  attack  of  acute  or  sub-acute  myelitis  ;  and  there  is  pro- 
bably also  a  chronic  form  of  this  disease.    Simple  or  non-inflammatory 
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softening  results  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  from  deficient  supply  of 
blood.  This  may  be  due  to  mere  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels, 
narrowing  their  calibre ;  but  it  sometimes  follows  embolism  or  throm- 
bosis. The  lower  end  of  the  cord  is  especially  liable  to  become  softened 
from  this  cause,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  blood-supply  (Moxon). 
Softening  is  often  caused  by  gradual  pressure  upon  the  cord,  and  is 
then  said  to  be  chiefly  inflammatory,  and  only  occasionally  simple.  It 
may  also  follow  some  injury. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Softening  of  the  cord  is  indicated  by 
various  degrees  of  diminished  consistence.  In  chronic  myelitis  it  is  said 
that  this  is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  acute  form,  and  that  there  is. 
a  °reater  degree  of  sclerotic  change.  The  softened  portion  maybe  quite 
white,  or  more  or  less  red  or  yellowish.  Erb  distinguishes  inflammatory 
from  non-inflammatory  softening  by  the  microscopic  appearances.  In 
the  inflammatory  form  he  describes  "a  large  number  of  cells  containing 
fat-granules,  tensely  distended  blood-vessels,  numerous  young  cells, 
increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  swollen  axis-cylinders,  etc.  ;"  in  simple 
softening  merely  "swollen  and  disintegrated  nerve-fibres,  ganglion-cells 
in  a  state  of  glassy  swelling,  a  few  cellular  elements  and  fat-granule 
cells,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  detritus."  It  must  be  noticed  that  in 
many  cases  of  chronic  myelitis  the  cord  is  firmer  than  natural,  on 
account  of  considerable  increase  of  connective-tissue  elements,  and 
gradaal  removal  of  the  nerve-tissues.  Indeed,  by  some  pathologists 
the  condition  termed  sclerosis,  with  the  particular  diseases  to  which  this 
change  gives  rise,  is  believed  to  be  inflammatory  in  its  origin.  Chronic 
myelitis  is  very  variable  in  its  distribution,  hence  named  transverse,  dis- 
seminated, annular,  general,  etc. 

Symptoms. — If  the  cord  becomes  gradually  softened,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  signs  of  the  change  are  more  or  less  of  the  following  charac- 
ter : — Dull  pain  or  uneasiness  over  some  portion  of  the  spine,  increased 
by  pressure,  percussion,  or  the  application  of  a  hot  sponge  or  cold,  but 
not  by  movement ;  a  feeling  of  tightness  round  the  body;  distressing 
paresthesia?,  wandering  pains  or  fidgety  sensations  in  the  legs,  followed 
by  gradual  loss  of  feeling  to  complete  anaesthesia,  this  often  extending 
up  the  body  to  a  variable  extent ;  twitchings,  spasmodic  movements, 
and  cramps  in  the  legs,  with  diminished  power,  dragging  of  the  legs  in 
walking,  and  a  sense  of  heaviness  and  fatigue,  culminating  in  paraplegia; 
frequently  a  marked  tendency  to  painful  contractions  and  rigidity  in  the 
paralyzed  limbs,  the  legs  being  in  many  cases  drawn  up  involuntarily  if 
left  to  themselves,  sometimes  by  jerks,  so  that  the  joints  become 
strongly  flexed,  or  one  or  both  limbs  being  rigidly  extended;  tendency 
to  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  with  failure  of  the  circulation  and 
nutrition,  the  skin  being  often  covered  copiously  with  dried  epithelium- 
scales,  and  bed-sores  being  very  liable  to  form  ;  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
leading  to  retention  and  decomposition  of  urine,  and  consequent  cystitis 
and  renal  mischief;  paralysis  of  the  rectum,  with  unconsciousness  of 
the  passage  of  stools  ;  gradual  loss  of  sexual  power  and  inclination, 
Chough  there  is  often  reflex  priapism.  In  short,  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
myelitis  or  simple  softening  of  the  cord  are  usually  those  of  slowly- 
developed  chronic  paraplegia  in  its  most  typical  form.  The  condition 
of  the  mnscles  and  the  state  of  the  reflexes  will  depend  on  the  exact 
seat  and  extent  of  the  disease.  Often  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
deep  reflexes,  but  they  may  be  impaired  or  lost.  The  clinical  history  is 
liable  to  vary  mnch,  owing  to  the  association  of  softening  Avith  other 
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morbid  conditions  In  rare  instances  the  cord  may  become  so  exten 
sively  diseased  as  to  give  rise  to  general  paralysis,  with  marked  wasS 
of  the  muscles,  and  loss  of  electric  irritability.  The  general  Sti 
often  remains  good;  and  patients  may  live  il  many  |?ars  gjg 
may  occur  from  the  effects  of  the  cord-lesion;  or  f/om  intercurrent 
complications,  such  as  phthisis  or  pneumonia. 

IX.  ADVENTITIOUS  GROWTHS  IN"  THE  CORD. 

New  growths  affecting  the  cord  usually  originate  in  connection  with 
the  spinal  column,  the  meninges,  or  the  nerve-roots,  and  very  rarely  iu 
the  substance  of  the  cord  itself.  The  most  important  are  cancer,  tubeJcle 
syphilitic  formations,  inflammatory  growths,  and  sarcoma.  Of  the  rarer 
forms  maybe  mentioned  glioma  myxoma,  fibroma,  lipoma,  cartilaginous 
growths,  and  hydatids.  Some  of  these  formations  are  the  manifestation 
oi  a  special  diathesis  ;  or  they  are  secondary  to  similar  deposits  elsewhere 
In  some  cases  local  injury  has  been  set  down  as  the  exciting  cause,  but 
as  a  rule  none  can  be  discovered.  Generally  a  growth  connected  with 
the  spinal  cordis  localized  and  single;  occasionally  there  are  separate 
formations  m  different  parts.  The  secondary  effects  which  are  usually 
liable  to  be  produced  are  gradual  displacement  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve- 
elements  ;  myelitis  or  simple  softening,  with  subsequent  secondary 
degenerations ;  chronic  meningitis ;  and  pressure  upon  the  nerve-roots 
with  its  consequences.  Rarely  a  sudden  hemorrhage  takes  place,  with 
or  without  previous  changes. 

Symptoms.— There  is  much  variety  presented  by  the  symptoms  of 
a  tumour  m  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  depending  upon  the  region 
it  occupies,  whether  it  begins  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  or  is  ex°tra- 
medullary,  its  effects  upon  the  cord  or  nerves,  the  rapidity  of  its  o-r0wth 
and  other  circumstances.    As  a  rule  they  are  very  gradual  in  their 
onset  and  progress,  but  occasionally  sudden  or  acute  symptoms  occur 
due  to  spinal  apoplexy  or  to  acute  myelitis.    Taking  the  mass  of  cases, 
the  more  characteristic  phenomena  may  be  described  as  localized  pain 
in  the  back,  especially  in  connection  with  cancer;  neuralgic  pains 
shooting  from  this  point  into  the  limbs  or  trunk,  due  to  irritation  of  the 
nerves,  with  hyperesthesia  or  paresthesia,  followed  by  anesthesia  if  the 
cord  becomes  destroyed  ;  muscular  disturbance,  succeeded  by  paralysis, 
m  some  cases_  beginning  on  one  side  and  extending  gradually  to  the 
other.    Objective  evidences  of  a  tumour  might  perhaps  be  discovered  on 
examination  of  the  spinal  region.    If  the  growth  is  in  the  cord  itself, 
there  will  generally  only  be  gradual  loss  of  its  functions  up  to  the  level 
of  the  part  involved.    If  the  growth  affects  the  cervical  enlargement, 
the  upper  extremities  are  implicated.    Sometimes  one  lateral 'half  of 
the  cord  is  affected,  or  only  its  motor  or  sensory  portions.    In  the  case 
of  syphilitic  disease,  the  symptoms  often  improve  greatly  or  entirely 
disappear  under  appropriate  treatment,  owiug  to  absorption  of  the 
deposit.    Signs  of  some  cachexia  may  be  present ;  or  there  may  be 
indications  of  morbid  growths  iu  other  parts.    Ultimately  all  the  signs 
of  destruction  of  the  .cord  may  be  developed,  death  occurring  from 
bed-sores,  cystitis,  paralysis  of  respiratory  muscles,  or  pulmonary  com- 
plications. 
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X.    GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

Although  all  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  have  not  heen  discussed 
in  tins  chapter,  it  will  be  convenient  now  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
with  reference  to  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

1.  Diagnosis. — When  any  case  comes  under  observation  in  which 
the  svmptoms  point  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  questions  to  be  determined 
are  : — 1.  "Whether  they  are  real,  imaginary,  or  pretended.  2.  Whether 
thev  are  of  functional  or  organic  origin.  3.  If  due  to  organic  disease, 
the  nature  of  such  disease  ;  and  its  situation  and  extent,  with  reference 
to  whether  it  is  extra-  or  intra-medullary,  the  region  it  occupies,  and 
the  tracts  or  divisions  of  the  cord  which  it  involves.  It  will  be  unne- 
cessary  to  recapitulate  the  clinical  signs  of  the  various  complaints,  but 
these  must  be  duly  considered  in  each  case,  as  regards  their  mode  of 
unset,  nature,  combinations,  and  progress;  along  with  the  history  in  all 
its  details,  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  condition  of  other 
parts  and  organs  of  the  body.  Of  course  appropriate  skilled  examination, 
directed  to  the  spinal  column,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the  nervons 
system  as  a  whole,  is  often  of  essential  importance ;  and  in  any  really 
difficult  case  it  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  experi- 
enced and  competent,  otherwise  serious  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made. 
In  some  instances  the  effects  of  treatment  give  valuable  diagnostic 
indications,  as  in  the  case  of  syphilitic  disease,  the  symptoms  due  to  this 
disease  being  often  greatly  improved,  or  entirely  got  rid  of,  by  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  influence  of  treatment  in 
curing  certain  forms  of  functional  paraplegia  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Only  a  few  observations  need  be  made  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of 
the  individual  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  different  lesions  are  often  associated  together  in  the  same  case,  or 
they  become  developed  secondarily.  The  effects  of  concussion  must 
always  be  studied  with  particular  care  and  caution,  as  they  are  so  easily 
pretended  or  imagined,  and  so  much  often  depends  on  their  correct 
observation  and  interpretation.  Neurasthenia  spinalis  is  generally 
readily  diagnosed.  Sudden  lesions  of  the  cord,  not  arising  from  injury, 
are  due  either  to  some  disorder  of  the  circulation  or  to  hemorrhage,  and 
the  symptoms  are  usually  sufficiently  characteristic.  Acute  spinal 
meningitis  may  be  mistaken  for  tetanus  ;  spinal  congestion  ;  or  spinal 
irritation  ;  but  there  is  rarely  any  actual  difficulty  in  making  a  diagnosis 
between  them.  Myelitis  is  distinguished  from  meningitis,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  by  the  absence  or  slight  degree  of  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
severe  pain ;  with  rapid  development  of  signs  of  destruction  of  the 
cord,  and  failure  of  its  functions.  Chronic  affections  of  the  cord  leading 
to  paraplegia  may  be  simulated  by  various  forms  of  functional  paraplegia. 
In  reflex  paraplegia  some  cause  can  be  discovered;  the  paralysis  is  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  this  cause,  and  is  generally  partial  and 
incomplete;  there  is  no  wasting  of  muscles;  sensibility  is  usually 
normal ;  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected. 
The  paralysis  disappears  if  the  cause  is  removed.  Chronic  softening  of 
the  cord  is  as  a  rule  easily  recognized  by  the  local  sensations  ;  and  t  he 
permanent  paralytic  and  other  symptoms.  There  is  no  practical 
clinical  distinction  between  inflammatory  and  simple  softening.   The  signs 
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of  new  growths  are  as  a  rule  sufficiently  diagnostic.     The  system  disease, 
of  the  cord  already  considered  present  highly  characteristic  phenomeni 
the  diseases  due  to  sclerosis  will  be  individually  dealt  with  in  the  n»J 
chapter.  Xl 
2._  Prognosis.— Great  caution  is  required  in  giving  an  opinion  as  (| 
the  immediate  and  remote  prognosis  of  cases  where  the  spinal  cord  1 
involved,  and  this  must  be  founded  in  the  first  instance  upon  as  accural 
a  diagnosis  as  possible.    It  must  further  be  guided  by  the  exact  nature 
severity,  effects  and  symptoms,  rapidity  of  progress,  and  direction  of 
extension  of  the  disease  ;  the  general  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  his  mental  state  ;  the  presence  of  complications  and 
their  nature;  and  the  results  of  treatment.     Functional  affections  of 
the  cord  are  often  very  difficult  to  cure,  although  not  in  themselves 
dangerous.     Acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes 
are  very  grave,  and  often  prove  rapidly  fatal.     At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  some  very  serious  cases  recovery  takes  place ;  or 
myelitis  may  remain  as  a  chronic  condition.    Once  the  cord  is  trans- 
versely destroyed  by  a  sudden,  acute,  or  chronic  lesion,  permanent 
paralysis  is  established  in  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  mischief,  but  cases 
of  this  kind  frequently  linger  on  for  a  long  while,  and  the  patient  may 
enjoy  good  general  health,  and  be  able  to  perform  excellent  mental  work. 
Bed-sores,  cystitis,  renal  disease,  and  other  untoward  complications  are 
however,  very  liable  to  arise,  and  these  add  to  the  danger.  Symptoms 
due  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cord  often  improve  remarkably  under 
appropriate  treatment. 

3.  Treatment.— The  indications  for  treatment  of  affections  of  the 
spinal  cord  lie  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  it  is  well  in  dealing 
with  them  not  to  be  too  ready  to  resort  to  active  measures.  In  the  first 
place,  any  cause  that  can  be  discovered  must  be  removed,  if  practicable, 
and  this  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  func- 
tional disorders.  Secondly,  any  organic  lesion  must  be  attended  to,  with 
the  view  of  checking  it,  removing  its  effects,  and  repairing  any  injury 
which  it  has  produced  ;  but  as  a  rule  little  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. Thirdly,  sijmptoms  must  be  watched  and  treated  judiciously 
especially  with  the  view  of  influencing  the  functions  of  the  cord,  or  of 
modifying  symptoms  and  conditions  depending  on  abolition  or  disorder 
of  these  functions.  Fourthly,  it  is  very  important  to  guard  against 
complications,  and  to  treat  them  as  they  arise.  Fifthly,  general  manage- 
ment is  often  of  much  service  in  chronic  cases ;  and  the  general  health 
needs  to  be  sustained. 

As  regards  individual  diseases,  sudden  lesions,  such  as  concussion  or 
hemorrhage,  must  be  treated  on  general  principles  applicable  to  such 
conditions.  In  treating  any  acute  inflammation  affecting  the  spinal  cord 
or  its  membranes,  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  lying  on  the  sideor 
in  a  somewhat  prone  position.  Ice  may  be  applied  constantly  along  the 
spine.  In  some  cases  the  application  of  leeches  over  this  region  is  useful. 
Medicines  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  late  Dr.  Kadcliffe  recommended 
iodide  of  potassium  with  opium  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  meningitis. 
When  the  cord  is  involved,  belladonna,  conium,  and  ergot  are  believed 
to  exercise  a  direct  beneficial  effect  upon  it.  It  is  part icularly important 
to  attend  to  the  bladder  and  bowels  in  all  eases  of  disease  of  the  cord:  to 
see  i  hat  the  patient  is  kept  clean  and  dry;  and  to  guard  against  bed- 
sores, for  which  object  the  use  of  a  water-bed  or  air-bed  is  very  service- 
able.    This  applies  more  particularly  to  chronic  affections,  in  which  all 
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that  can  be  clone  further  is  to  support  the  general  health  by  good  food, 
proper  hygienic  conditions,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  quinine,  iron, 
arsenic,  phosphorus  or  hypophosphites  ;  to  promote  absorption  of  morbid 
products,  particularly  syphilitic  deposits,  by  the  aid  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury ;  to  stimulate  the  functions  of 
the  cord  by  minute  doses  of  strychnine  or  tincture  of  nux  vomica ;  and 
to  treat  paralysis  or  other  symptoms,  as  well  as  complications.  Elec- 
tricity is  often  of  great  service,  but  must  be  carefully  employed. 
Treatment  directed  to  the  spinal  column  is  often  demanded ;  and  surgical 
interference  may  be  necessary  for  deformities,  abscesses,  tumours,  and 
other  conditions. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 
SCLEROSIS  OP  THE  NERVE-CENTRES. 

For  several  years  the  morbid  condition  named  sclerosis,  which  involves 
the  nerve-centres,  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  change 
affects  different  parts  of  these  centres  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes 
the  peripheral  nerves,  but  the  subject  can  be  most  conveniently  discussed 
in  a  comprehensive  article,  first  considering  the  lesion  from  a  general 
point  of  view,  as  regards  its  cetiology,  pathology,  and  anatomical 
characters;  and  then  discussing  the  individual  affections  in  which 
sclerosis  constitutes  the  essential  pathological  change.  Certain  diseases 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  of  this  nature,  but  the  pathologv  of 
which  is  still  disputed,  will  be  separately  considered.  Different  writers 
have  adopted  different  classifications  of  the  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  resulting  from  sclerosis,  but  the  following  list  includes  the  chief 
vaneties  which  have  been  recognized,  and  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes:—!.  Diffused  Cerebral  Sclerosis  (Hammond).  II.  Spinal 
Sclerosis,  including  (1)  Locomotor  ataxy;  (2)  Primary  lateral  sclero- 
sis; (3)  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis;  (4)  Secondary  lateral  sclerosis 
111.  Disseminated  or  Multiple  Sclerosis. 

.Etiology.— Age  seems  to  have  considerable  influence  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  the  various  forms  of  sclerosis.  The  diffused  cerebral  form  is 
said  to  begin  during  infancy.  The  spinal  varieties  occur  chiefly  from 
2o  to  4o  or  50  years  of  age ;  while  the  disseminated  form  usually  comes 
on  between  20  and  25,  seldom  after  30,  sometimes  at  the  time  of  puberty. 
Males  suffer  in  larger  proportion  than  females,  but  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  females  ;  and  Charcot  affirmed  the 
tame  fact  with  regard  to  disseminated  sclerosis,  but  others  deny  this. 
Hereditary  predisposition  is  traceable  in  some  cases,  and  if  not  to  the 
actual  disease,  it  may  be  to  some  other  form  of  nervous  disorder;  loco- 
motor ataxy  occasionally  runs  directly  in  families,  and  a  congenital  variety 
of  this  complaint,  as  well  as  of  primary  lateral  sclerosis,  is  now  re- 
cognized. The  exciting  causes  of  sclerosis  arc  very  obscure,  and  in  mnnv 
Bases  cannot  be  marie  out  in  the  least.  When  of  cerebral  origin,  it  has 
teeen  attributed  in  different  instances  to  hfcmorrhagic  cysts  ;  injury  to 
the  head  ;  acute  fevers,  especially  typhoid  and  scarlatina;  rheumatism 
or  syphilis;  dissipation;  severe  emotional  disturbance ;  excessive  menial 
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application  ;  or  great  muscular  exertion.  The  spinal  variet  ies  have  been 
supposed  to  he  the  result  of  previous  inflammation  of  the  cord  or  its 
membranes  ;  lujuries  to  the  spine,  or  shook  ;  over-exertion  and  straining 
the  constant  maintenance  of  a  bent  position;  sexual  excess  •  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet;  gout,  scrofula,  or  syphilis;  acute  febrile' diseases  ■  or 
abuse  of  alcohol.  Secondary  lateral  sclerosis  and  other  secondary  forms 
of  the  complaint  start  from  some  preceding  lesion. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. -Sclerosis  consists  essen- 
tially of  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  with  atrophy  and  degeneration  of 
the  nerve-elements,  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  their  complete  destruc- 
tion and  disappearance.  The  process  is  looked  upon  by  most  pathologists 
as  being  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  nature ;  but  others  regard  it  Is  a 
degeneration.  In  most  forms  of  sclerosis  the  primary  change  seems  to 
be  m  the  neuroglia,  the  nerve-elements  being  strangled  and  destroyed 
by  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  them;  but  in  locomotor  ataxy 
it  is  said  to  commence  in  the  nerve-tissues  themselves.  The  more  obvious 
characters  indicative  of  the  sclerotic  change  are  a  greyish,  semi-trans- 
lucent appearance  of  the  affected  part ;  various  degrees  of  increased 
firmness  and  induration,  ultimately  ending  in  marked  hardness  and 
toughness  ;  and  at  first  some  tumefaction,  but  soon  passing  into  contrac- 
tion and  condensation,  with  consequent  diminished  bulk  and  shrinking 
of  the  affected  part.  The  colour  may  finally  become  greyish-white  or 
yellowish-grey.  Usually  firm  adhesions  form  with  the  pia  mater  corre- 
sponding to  the  seat  of  lesion,  which  also  undergoes  analogous  changes. 

As  regards  the  microscopic  changes  in  sclerosis,  in  the  early  period 
embryonic  cells  appear  in  the  neuroglia  and  perivascular  spaces,  along 
with  more  or  less  increase  of  the  amorphous  intercellular  substance  in 
the  neuroglia,  and  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  become  large  and 
prominent.    Subsequently  contraction  and  induration  take  place  ;  the 
cells  become  small  and  indistinct ;  the  intercellular  substance  becomes 
delicately  fibrillated ;  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  thickened,  with 
consequent  narrowing  of  their  channels,  or  they  are  sometimes  dilated. 
Ultimately  wavy  bundles  of  connective  tissue  are  seen.    At  first  the 
nerve-elements  present  little  if  any  change  in  most  cases.    Later  on,  if 
sclerosis  involves  the  white  substance,  the  nerve-fibres  become  more  or 
less  separated  from  each  other,  most  of  them  diminish  in  size,  though 
some  may  he  normal,  or  even  enlarged,  and  they  may  present  a  moniii- 
f  orm  appearance.    Finally  they  become  greatly  atrophied,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  their  medullary  sheath,  but  they  are  rarely  entirely  destroyed. 
In  the  grey  matter  the  nerve-cells  are  also  involved.    In  some  cases 
Charcot  described  in  the  eaidy  period  changes  in  which  the  nerve-cells 
become  swollen,  sometimes  being  enormously  enlarged,  finely  granular, 
and  opalescent ;  their  processes  at  the  same  time  appearing  more  or  less 
thickened  and  twisted.    Usually  atrophic  changes  take  place  in  these 
cells.    They  may  merely  shrink  in  all  directions  and  dry  up  ;  or  some- 
times a  deposit  of  pigment  occurs  in  them,  while  they  diminish  in  size, 
assume  a  more  or  less  globular  shape,  their  processes  become  shortened 
and  attenuated,  and  at  last  they  only  form  minute  roundish  collections 
of  pigment,  or  even  disappear  altogether.    The  late  Lockhart  Clarke 
described  irregular  disintegrated  patches  as  being  occasionally  observed 
in  sclerotic  tracts,  from  which  all  traces  of  the  different  tissues  and 
blood-vessels  have  disappeared.    Compound  granule  corpuscles,  oil- 
globules  and  granules,   corpora  amylacea,  and   sometimes  crystals, 
supposed  to  be  margarine,  are  visible  under  the  microscope. 
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Having  thus  discussed  the  general  nature  of  sclerosis,  the  several 
varieties  of  the  disease,  according  to  its  distribution  in  different  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  will  now  be  considered.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  lesion  shows  a  peculiar  tendency  to  be  confined  to  certain 
tracts  or  regions,  rarely  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  those  portions  of 
the  nerve-centres.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  morbid  process 
is  seriously  to  impair,  or  even  completely  to  abolish,  the  functions  of 
the  parts  involved,  though  during  its  progress  signs  of  irritation  may 
be  evident.  • 

I.  DIFFUSED   CEREBRAL  SCLEROSIS. 

Dr.  Hammond  describes  a  form  of  diffused  cerebral  sclerosis,  in 
which  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  lobe  is  involved,  or  sometimes 
even  the  entire  hemisphere,  and  the  lesion  is  not  circumscribed.  It 
becomes  less  marked  at  its  circumference,  and  never  invades  the  grey 
substance  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — In  diffused  cerebral  sclerosis  the  mental  faculties  either 
remain  undeveloped  to  a  variable  degree,  or  become  impaired  if  the 
disease  sets  in  later  in  life.  The  patient  never  learns  to  talk,  or  speech 
becomes  imperfect  or  lost  after  it  has  been  acquired.  Usually  more  or 
less  hemiplegia  is  observed,  with  arrest  of  growth,  contractions,  and 
distortions  of  the  affected  limbs,  in  which  sensation  may  also  be  im- 
paired. One  or  more  of  the  special  senses  are  usually  enfeebled  or  lost. 
Many  of  the  patients  suffering  from  this  complaint  belong  to  the  class 
of  idiots  or  imbeciles,  whose  habits  are  filthy,  and  who  pass  their  excre- 
tions involuntarily.  Frequent  attacks  of  epileptiform  convulsions  are 
not  uncommon  during  the  progress  of  the  lesion,  with  signs  of  cerebral 
irritation  at  an  early  period.  The  course  of  diffused  cerebral  sclerosis 
is  very  chronic  ;  and  patients  often  live  to  an  advanced  age. 

II.  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY— TABES  DORSALIS. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology.— This  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  sclerosis  best  known  and  most  commonly  met  with.  Many  authori- 
ties look  upon  syphilis  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  causation  of 
locomotor  ataxy,  and  by  some  it  is  even  regarded  as-  the  sole  cause. 
The  disease  involves  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  rule 
equally,  and  often  throughout  their  whole  horizontal  area,  the  changes 
commencing  and  being  most  marked  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions,  and  progressively  diminishing  upwards.  Charcot  has  shown 
that  the  tracts  which  are  essentially  concerned  in  producing  the  symp- 
toms of  locomotor  ataxy  are  two  narrow  bands  of  white  matter,  lying  on 
each  side  between  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  inner  cornu  and 
nerve-roots  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  posterior  pyramid  on  the  other— 
podero-external  columns;  in  some  cases  the  pyramids  are  quite  healthy, 
(' if.  generally  they  become  involved.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  the 
internal  radicular  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  posterior  cornua,  become  more  or  less  implicated. 
Dejerine  has  published  cases  in  which  chronic  neuritis  was  found  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  with  changes  in  the  cord  ;  and  in  some  cases  only 
peripheral  nerve-changes  were  found,  with  nothing  in  the  cord.  Ho 
thinks  tabes  may  arise  from  primary  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves 
In  exceptional  instances  the  disease  spreads  to  the  lateral  columns  or 
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even  to  the  anterior  cornua;  but,  according  to  Charcot,  this  extension 
takes  place  along  the  internal  radicular  fasciculi,  and  not  through  thl 
intermediate  tissues.  In  the  cervical  region  the  lesion  is  generillv 
limited  to  the  postero-mternal  columns,  presenting  the  characters  of  ai 
ascending  degeneration,  but  may  involve  the  postero-external  columns 
It  can  generally  be  traced  as  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cranial 
nerves,  especially  the  optic  nerve  and  disc,  may  be  involved  in  the  sclerotid 
change. 

The  spinal  cord,  in  a  case  of  advanced  locomotor  ataxy  appears, 
flattened  antero-posteriorly,  while  the  posterior  columns  and  nerve 
roots  are  obviously  wasted  and  shrunken.  The  membranes  are  usually 
thickened  and  adherent  at  the  back  of  the  cord.  On  section  the  posterior 
columns  are  found  to  be  firm,  and  present  a  translucent  grey  appear- 
n>ncc 


Symptoms. — Locomotor  ataxy  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  comes  on 
insidiously,  and  runs  a  very  chronic  course.    In  exceptional  instances 
its  characteristic  symptoms  are  developed  suddenly  or  rapidly.  Certain 
so-called  premonitory  symptoms  are  usually  observed,  which  may  last 
for  months  or  years,  but  these  are  really  the  early  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  constituting  its  stage  of  invasion.    They  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows. — 1.  Sensory  derangements  in  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the 
body,  namely,  an  unusual  feeling  of  fatigue  after  slight  exertion; 
painful  sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  limbs  and  about  the  joints 
from  time  to  time,  supposed  to  be  rheumatic  ;  and  also  extremely  severe 
neuralgic  pains,  coming  on  suddenly  and  being  of  momentary  duration, 
described  as  darting,  boring,  stabbing,  cutting,  throbbing,  or  like  an 
electric  shock — the  so-called  lightning  pains ;  sometimes  constrictive  or 
girdle-pains,  affecting  the  trunk  or  occasionally  the  limbs  ;  hypersesthesia, 
hypresthesia,  dysesthesia,  or  parcesthesise  of  the  skin,  or  retarded  con- 
duction of  sensation.    The  lightning  pains  differ  from  ordinary  neuralgia 
in  being  referred  to  the  deeper  structures,  and  not  radiating  along  the 
superficial  branches  of  any  particular  nerve.    When  the  postero-external 
columns  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  are  involved,  these  pains  are 
felt  in  the  arms,  and  rarely  in  the  head.    Hyperassthesia  is  usually 
paroxysmal  and  fugitive  in  its  characters.    2.  Internal  pains,  referred 
to  the  bladder,  urethra,  or  rectum ;  or,  more  particularly,  extremely 
severe  attacks  of  gastralgia,  the  pain  shooting  to  the  back,  around  the 
abdomen,  and  in  other  directions,  and  being  accompanied  with  vomiting, 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  faintness,  deranged  cardiac  action,  and  a  feeling  of 
marked  illness.    These  attacks  are  known  as  gastric  crises.    They  are- 
more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males.    3.  Paralysis  of  sensory  or 
motor  nerves,  sometimes  temporary  or  recurrent,  sometimes  permanent. 
4.  Abolition  of  the  patellar  tendon-reflex,  which  usually  occurs  at  an 
early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy,  but  is  not  an  invariable  symptom. 
The  condition  of  the  superficial  reflexes  varies,  but  it  is  said  that  in 
most  cases  the  plantar  reflex  is  impaired  at  an  early  period,  and  finally 
abolished.    5.  Disorders  of  vision  and  hearing,  and  objective  changes 
m  connection  with  the  eyes,  such  as  dimness  of  vision  at  times,  or 
even  complete  amaurosis;  oolour-blindnesR ;  diplopia;  contraction  of 
the  field  of  vision  ;  slight  strabismus  or  ptosis  ;  atrophy  of  the  disc;  orj 
chronic  optic  neuritis.     Extreme  contraction  of  the  pupils  is  often  a 
marked  feature,  so  that  they  become   pin-pointed,   and   they  may 
be  unequal.    The    "Argyll    Eobertson  phenomenon"    is  frequently 
observed,  there  being  loss  of  the  pupil-reflex  to  light;  while  (he  in 
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still  retains  its  contractility  in  connection  with  efforts  of  accom- 
modation for  near  objects.  Deafness  is  not  uncommon.  6.  Sexual 
disturbance.  It  is  said  that  sexual  desire  is  usually  increased  at  first. 
Trousseau  observed  that  there  is  in  the  early  period  a  peculiar  ajotitude 
for  repeating  sexual  intercourse  a  great  many  times  within  a  short 
period.  Soon,  however,  sexual  power  and  desire  become  gradually  lost. 
Spermatorrhoea  is  frequently  complained  of.  7.  Disorders  of  micturition. 
In  the  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy  the  most  frequent  condition  is 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  'with  painful  mictui'ition,  and  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  urine,  the  patient  being  obliged  to  obey  the  call  to  urinate 
instantly.  Occasionally  there  is  a  difficulty  or  inability  to  pass  water, 
ending  in  retention  of  urine.  8.  Constipation  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, and  may  be  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  painful  feeling  of  over- 
distension of  the  rectum. 

"When  locomotor  ataxy  is  fully  declared — stage  of  full  development — the 
.symptoms  are  very  characteristic,  and  chiefly  point  to  a  loss  of  the  power 
of  co-ordination  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  muscular  sense.  At 
first  the  patient  feels  that  he  is  losing  control  over  the  movements  of  his 
legs,  and  that  he  cannot  walk  steadily  or  firmly  without  support,  but 
slips  about  and  has  an  uncertain  gait.  This  is  particularly  noticed  in 
the  dark,  or  when  he  shuts  his  eyes,  and  the  patient  finds  that  he  has  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  movements  of  his  lower  extremities,  in 
order  to  carry  them  on  properly.  After  a  while  the  signs  of  impaired 
co-ordination  are  very  evident  when  the  patient  is  made  to  walk,  and 
he  presents  a  characteristic  gait.  He  is  very  unsteady  in  his  move- 
ments ;  tends  to  stagger  and  to  advance  precipitately ;  and  during  pro- 
gression lifts  the  foot  up  to  an  unnecessary  height,  then  throws  it 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  brings  down  the  heel  suddenly  with  a  heavy 
stamp.  On  turning  suddenly  he  staggers  or  falls,  and  the  same  thing- 
happens  if  he  shuts  his  eyes  when  standing.  Habitually  he  walks  with 
sticks,  and  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  feet  or  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
him ;  he  takes  his  steps  slowly,  deliberately,  and  at  regular  intervals, 
and  in  uncomplicated  cases  walks  in  a  straight  line.  The  difficulty  in 
walking,  and  the  characteristic  disorder  of  gait,  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  timidity  and  other  mental  causes.  There  is  no  actual  paralysis,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  legs  can  be  easily  moved  in  all  directions  in 
the  recumbent  posture  ;  and  the  muscles  sometimes  retain  extraordinary 
power.  At  last  walking  becomes  impossible,  the  legs  being  thrown 
hither  and  thither  without  any  appearance  of  design  or  control,  when 
any  attempt  at  progression  is  made.  The  muscles  do  not  waste,  and 
retain  their  tone.  The  condition  of  electric  irritability  is  doubtful, 
some  observers  affirming  that  it  becomes  much  impaired,  others  that  it 
remain.3  normal ;  in  the  early  stage  it  is  often  exalted.  Sensation  is 
frequently  much  altered  in  the  lower  limbs,  to  both  tactile  and  painful 
impressions  ;  the  pains  in  the  limbs  continue;  often  there  is  tingling  or 
numbness  in  the  toes  and  feet;  cutaneous  sensibility  is  impaired,  the 
.  lent  not  feeling  the  ground  properly,  but  having  a  sensation  as  if  he 
were  treading  on  wool  or  sand  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  spots  of  com- 
plete anaesthesia  to  all  stimuli  except  heat  and  cold.  Muscular  sense  is 
also  more  or  less  diminished  or  even  lost  in  advanced  cases,  the  patient 
not  being  aware  of  the  position  of  his  legs  when  lying  down,  unless  he 
18  looking  at  them.  The  electric  sensibility  is  said  to  be  impaired  in 
those  muscles  in  which  the  muscular  sense  is  affected.  There  is  no  loss 
of  power  over  the  bladder  and  rectum  as  a  rule,  but  the  former  may 
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certainly  be  much  affected,  and  there  may  be  complete  paralysis  of  this 
organ,  with  consequent  retention  of  urine. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy  the  upper  limbs  becom J 
involved  sooner  or  later.  Numbness  is  noticed  in  the  finger™  en2 
beginning  m  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  and  then  often  extending-  to  the 
hand  or  arm  The  movements  of  the  fingers,  hands,  or  arms  become 
clumsy  unduly  violent,  and  uncertain,  so  that  the  patient  cannot  perform 
any  delicate  combined  movements  requiring  precision.  Moreover  if  hi 
shut*  his  eyes,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  or  direction  of  the  move! 
ments  of  his  upper  limbs.  The  voluntary  movements  are  often  executed 
m  a  jerky  manner.  In  some  instances  the  muscles  of  the  head  neck 
and  trunk  become  involved.  Articulation  may  be  impaired ;  and  the 
different  cranial  nerves  may  become  implicated  permanently.  Deeluti 
tion  and  respiration  may  also  be  affected.  The  occurrence  of  atrophy 
of  the  optic  disc  was  attributed  by  Charcot  to  sclerosis  commencing 
here  and  gradually  extending  backwards  along  the  optic  tracts,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  corpora  geniculate  In  advanced  cases  of  locomotor  ataxy 
severe  and  constant  aching  pains  are  liable  to  arise  in  the  head,  alon«- 
the  spine  and  m  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Eetention  or  incontinence  of 
urme  or  feces  may  occur ;  and  sexual  power  and  desire  are  lost  In 
exceptional  cases  rigidity,  contraction,  and  wasting  of  muscles  set  in 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  sclerosis  to  the  lateral  columns  and  anterior 
cornua.    Bed-sores  may  also  be  produced. 

During  the  progress  of  locomotor  ataxy  trophic  lesions  are  liable  to 
arise,  a  fact  particularly  demonstrated  by  Charcot.  Thus  cutaneous  erup- 
tions sometimes  supervene,  more  especially  during  periods  of  exacerbation 
of  the  disease,  and  m  connection  with  the  lightning  pains,  these  erup- 
tions being  not  uncommonly  limited  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
painful  nerve.  They  include  lichen,  urticaria,  herpes  zoster,  ecthyma, 
impetigo,  and  erythema  nodosum.  Joint-afections  are  also  occasionally 
met  with,  usually  occurring  at  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  inco-ordi- 
nation.  The  knees,  elbows,  or  shoulders  are  chiefly  implicated,  there 
being  much  effusion  into  the  joints,  with  very  rapid  destruction  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  not  infrequently  dislocation  occurs.  The  bones 
also  become  very  friable,  and  are  liable  to  fracture  spontaneously. 
These  articular  and  osseous  lesions  are  attended  with  little  or  no  pain: 
but  they  may  cause  marked  deformities.  They  are  said  to  be  more 
common  in  women,  and  Dr.  Buzzard  has  shown  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
associated  with  gastric  crises.  This  writer  thinks  that  they  are  probably 
due  to  a  lesion  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  course  of  locomotor  ataxy  is  very  variable.    The  limbs  may  be 
involved  asymmetrically.     Usually  the  disease  is  exceedingly  chronic, 
and  may  last  many  years  before  it  reaches  its  full  development.  In 
early  cases  treatment  may  check  its  progress,  or  even  lead  to  improve-  j 
ment  or  a  cure.    As  a  rule  locomotor  ataxy  tends  to  become  worse  and  ] 
worse,  perhaps  with  occasional  remissions.    The  mental  faculties  gene- 
rally remain  quite  clear,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  locomotor  ataxy  is  not 
uncommonly  associated  with  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  Febrile 
paroxysms  sometimes  occur;  and  repeated  aft  neks  of  bronchitis  are 
observed  in  exceptional  instances.     Death  generally  results  from  inter- 
current disease;  but  may  happen  from  implication  of  the  muscles  of  J 
deglutition  or  respiration,  bronchitis,  renal  or  vesical  disease,  or  bed-  ] 
sores.     The  latest  period  of  locomotor  ataxy  has  been  ranked  as  a 
separate  stage,  but  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  make  any  such  division. 
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Friedreich's  Disease. — A  peculiar  hereditary  form  of  locomotor 
ataxy  has  been  described  by  Friedreich.  It  begins  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  There  is  but  little  disorder  of  sensation,  the 
liefhtnin°;-pains  and  girdle-sensations  being  either  absent  or  very  slight, 
while  there  is  little  or  no  anaesthesia.  The  upper  limbs  exhibit  loss  of 
co-ordination  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual.  In  all  cases  a  remarkable 
disorder  of  speech  has  been  noticed,  the  utterance  being  at  first  slightly 
lisping,  then  irregularly  interrupted  and  stammering,  and  finally  almost 
unintelligible.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  a  peculiar  form  of 
nystagmus,  which  occurs  ouly  when  the  patient  tries  to  fix  his  eyes  upon 
some  object  before  him;  the  movements  are  bilateral,  and  comparatively 
slow,  being  repeated  about  two  or  three  times  in  a  second.  Cases  of 
Friedreich's  disease  are  very  chronic  in  their  progress,  and  of  long 
duration. 

Ataxic  Paraplegia  (Growers). — This  disease  presents  a  combination 
of  the  symptoms  of  paraplegia  and  locomotor  ataxy.  It  affects  parti- 
cularlv  the  male  sex,  about  middle  age.  A  history  of  syphilis  is  as  rare 
in  this  disease  as  it  is  frequent  in  locomotor  ataxy.  Its  aetiology  is 
practically  unknown  ;  but  exposure  to  cold,  and  sexual  excesses  have  been 
regarded  as  causes.  The  anatomical  basis  of  ataxic  paraplegia  is  a 
somewhat  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,  combined  with  a 
sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  the  latter  being  more  marked  in  the 
dorsal  region,  and  proportionally  less  usually  in  the  lumbar  region,  while 
it  is  not  specially  located  in  the  root-zone  of  the  postero-external 
column,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy.  |  I 

The  onset  of  ataxic  paraplegia  is  gradual  and  slow.  The  legs  are  the 
first  to  suffer,  and  the  symptoms  may  remain  limited  to  them,  namely, 
unsteadiness  of  gait,  weakness  with  rigidity,  and  a  tendency  to  fall 
when  standing  with  the  eyes  shut.  In  walking  the  patient  uses  a  stick, 
and  keeps  the  legs  far  apart,  but  there  is  not  that  high  action  and 
sudden  descent  of  the  feet  so  characteristic  of  tabes.  Lightning  pains 
are  absent ;  and  there  is  practically  neither  sensory  disturbance  nor 
visceral  crises.  The  knee-jerk  is  exaggerated ;  and  there  is  usually 
rectus-clonus  and  ankle-clonus.  Eye-symptoms  are  rare.  Sexual  power 
is  often  lost ;  and  the  action  of  the  sphincters  is  impaired.  The  inco- 
ordination and  weakness  may  extend  to  the  arms.  The  complaint  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  hereditary  ataxy  (Friedreich).  Prognosis, is 
unfavourable,  but  the  clanger  to  life  is  small. 

III.  PRIMARY  LATERAL  SCLEROSIS— SPASMODIC  SPINAL 
PARALYSIS— SPASTIC  PARAPLEGIA. 

Pathology. — This  form  of  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  which  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  disease,  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Erb  and 
Charcot  predicted  the  probable  pathology  of  the  complaint,  and  Dr. 
Dreschfeld  subsequently  described  the  morbid  changes  in  a  case  in 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  spinal  cord.  He  found 
a  band  of  sclerosis  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  lateral  columns, 
throughout  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  Lumbar  regions,  but  not  implicating 
the  grey  matter  or  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  while  the  anterior 
and  posterior  columns  were  quite  healthy.  In  short,  primary  lateral 
sclerosis  involves  symmetrically  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  The  com- 
plaint is  usually  met  with  in  strong,  muscular,  male  adults. 
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Symptoms.— Primary  lateral  sclerosis  is  an  extremely  chronic  d;eB„ 
and  sets  m  very  gradually.    It  has  been  divided  into  three  staiL  TJ 
first  stage,   hat  of  incomplete  spastic  paraplegia,  begfaS  witn £  8e  jfl 
weakness,  heaviness,  and  stiffness  in  the  leo-s  causine-  snTrKfr    u  ?f 
walking.    This  is  sometimes  preceded  by  pain" Ttle back 
On  examination  slight  stiffness  and  rigidity  in  the  legs may  be  J 
covered    with  exaggeration  of  the  deep   reflexes.      The  "vmntotl 
gradually  increase,  until  a  characteristic  « spastic  "  gait  is  dlvlZed 
"The  patient  then  walks  with  two  sticks;  each  step  is  attenrWT ?  +i 
evident  effort;  the  feet  appear  to  be  stuck  tethe^^l^^! 
be  moved  forward  by  raising  the  pelvis,  and  with  it  the  limb  as  a  who  / 

the  patient  leans  lorcibly,  first  on  one  stick  and  then  on  the  other  and 
appears  to  aid  the  elevation  of  the  trunk  by  movements  of  his  iS 
The  toes  are  dragged  along  the  ground  with  an  unpleasant  cra3 
noise,  the  knees  are  apt  to  interlock,  and  the  foot  which  is  being ffl 
forward  tends  to  cross  m  front  of  its  fellow.    In  some  cases  rftothe 

taJwl  'if r°Ui d'  "  PeCU,Har  h°PpinS  mo™^,  of  the  who  body6 
11     "  u  »         accor£ln8-  t0  Erb,  to  spasmodic  contraction  of 

the  calf  muscles ."    (Byrom  Bramwell.)    The  legs  are  generally  W 
close  together,  owing  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  adductor^  and 
when  standing  thus  if  the  patient  closes  his  eyes  there  is  no  increased 
nnsteadmess  or  feeling  of  vertigo.    At  the  same  time  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremities  are  affected  with  spasmodic  twitching  tremors 
anc rigidity.    These  phenomena  are  usua/ly  due  to  some  reflex  ^Son, 
01  to  attempts  to  perform  voluntary  movements,  but  may  occur  spon- 
taneous y.    The  affected  muscles  are  tense  and  rigid  Especially  on 
manipulation  and  this  or  any  external  irritation  may  throw  the  whole 
limb  into  a  state  of  tonic  spasm.  Their  nutrition  is  unimpaired.  Their 
reaction  to  electricity  is  usually  normal,  or  somewhat  decreased;  but 
some  writers  state  that  it  is  increased.    The  deep  reflexes  are  greatly 
exaggerated;  ankle-clonus  is  easily  elicited,  and  when  the  patient, 
sitting  or  standing,  presses  upon  the  balls  of  the  toes,  this  reflex  is 
sometimes  spontaneously  excited,  causing  a  rhythmical  tremor.    A  blow 
upon  one  patellar  tendon  may  cause  a  jerk  of  the  opposite  leg;  and  a 
knee-clonus  is  sometimes  elicited.  The  superficial  reflexes  may  be  normal, 
increased,  diminished,  or  abolished.     The  only  sensory  disturbance 
observed  is  increased  sensibility  to  cold.    The  bladder  and  bowels  are 
usually  unaffected.    Erb  states  that  only  one  leg,  or  a  le°-  and  arm 
may  be  occasionally  involved ;  or  still  more  rarely  both  arms  are  first 
affected. 

In  tbe  second  stage,  that  of  complete  spastic  paraplegia,  the  power  of 
locomotion  becomes  entirely  lost,  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  the 
legs  being  rigidly  extended,  the  thighs  closely  approximated  on  account 
ot  spasm  of  the  adductors,  and  the  feet  inverted.  The  arms  may  ulti- 
mately become  similarly  affected. 

The  third  stage  results  from  the  implication  of  the  anterior  cornua  or 
postero-external  columns.  In  the  former  case,  the  muscles  slow]  v  waste, 
while  the  rigidity  decreases;  the  reflexes  become  less  marked,  and  are 
nnally  abolished.  Implication  of  the  postero-external  columns  is  indi- 
cated by  lightning  pains,  and  signs  of  inco-ordination.  Cystitis  or  bed- 
sores may  eventually  supervene,  death  ultimately  resultingfrom  gradual 
exhaustion  or  pytemia,  but  usually  this  event  occurs  from  some  inter- 
current complaint,  such  as  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
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Congenital  Spastic  Paraplegia.- — -This  is  a  condition  occasionally 
met  with,  especially  by  the  orthopaedic  surgeon,  to  whom  the  child  is 
frequently  brought  on  account  of  bilateral  talipes  equino  varus.  There 
is  often  a  history  of  injury  by  instruments  or  prolonged  labour  at  its 
birth;  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  cases  the  condition 
is  due  to  a  meningeal  haemorrhage  over  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
convolutions  of  both  hemispheres,  damaging  the  leg-centres,  although 
possibly  in  some  cases  it  may  result  from  arrested  development  of  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  This  congenital  complaint  is  often  associated 
with  svmptoms  of  impairment  of  intellect,  nystagmus,  and  even  idiocy. 
The  svmptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  of  spastic  paraplegia  in  adults. 
There  are  the  same  extensor  spasms  ;  increase  of  all  the  reflexes ;  exag- 
gerated knee-jerks,  but  (owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  calf-muscles 
probably)  ankle-clonus  is  not  often  to  be  obtained.  There  is  usually 
talipes  equino  varus,  and  the  child  learns  to  walk  very  late,  when  it  is 
noticed  that  it  has  a  most  peculiar  gait,  swinging  or  oscillating  the  body 
from  side  to  side,  or  a  "  cross-legged  progression  "  exists  in  some  cases. 

IV.  AMYOTROPHIC  LATERAL  SCLEROSIS. 

Pathology. — This  variety  of  sclerosis  was  first  described  by  Charcot, 
and  it  presents  the  following  distinctive  pathological  features  : — 1.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  commences  and  is  most  marked  in  the  cervical 
enlargement  of  the  cord,  and  extends  gradually  downwards.  2.  Though 
it  begins  in  the  lateral  columns,  it  quickly  spreads  to  the  anterior  cornua, 
involving  and  destroying  their  large  motor  ganglion-cells,  so  that  there 
is  a  combined  sclerosis  of  these  portions  of  the  cord.  3.  The  lesion 
almost  always  extends  upwards  also,  involving  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  sometimes  passing  through  the  foot  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  ;  the 
internal  capsule  is  usually  intact.  The  nuclei  of  the  facial,  hypoglossal, 
and  spinal  accessory  nerves  are  generally  involved  at  the  close.  Excep- 
tionally the  change  begins  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  extends  down- 
wards ;  or  it  may  commence  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cord,  and  ascend. 
After  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  anterior  cornua,  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  become  gradually  involved,  and  the  muscles  waste. 

Symptoms. — Three  stages  are  described: — In  the  first  stage  the  arms 
are  affected,  presenting  weakness  gradually  increasing  to  actual  paralysis, 
and  soon  accompanied  with  marked  muscular  atrophy  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  fibrillar  twitchings,  and  tremors  on  movement.  Rigidity 
and  contractions  also  supervene,  so  that  deformities  are  produced,  the 
arms  being  fixed  closely  to  the  sides,  the  fore-arms  semi-flexed  and  pin- 
nated, and  the  hands  and  fingers  strongly  flexed.  In  the  second  stage, 
which  sets  in  in  from  four  to  twelve  months,  the  legs  become  involved, 
while  the  symptoms  increase  in  the  firms.  The  lower  limbs  present  at 
first  the  signs  of  spastic  paraplegia  gradually  increasing;  while  there  arc 
no  marked  sensory  disorders;  and  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  unaffected. 
Subsequently  the  muscles  waste ;  the  reflexes  diminish;  rigidity  and 
spasms  gradually  decrease  ;  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  developed  ; 
and  fibrillar  twitchings  occur.  There  arc  no  bed-sores  throughout.  In 
the  third  stage,  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
become  implicated,  and  signs  of  bulbar  paralysis  appear,  involving 
the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  The  phrenic  nerve 
usually  becomes  affected,  and  thus  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  inter- 
fered with.  Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  is  always  fatal,  and  death 
generally  occurs  in  from  one  to  three  years. 
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V.  SECONDARY    LATERAL     SCLEROSIS — SECONDARY 

DESCENDING  DEGENERATION 
Pathology.— Secondary  degeneration  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
follows  some  primary  lesion,  situated  either  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
which  severs  the  connection  of  its  fibres  with  their  trophic  centres' 
namely,  the  large  pyramidal  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  Thh 
lesion  may  be  of  different  kinds,  such  as  hemorrhage  or  softening  and 
from  it  a  descending  sclerosis  proceeds.     If  it  is  seated  in  the  brain  the 
sclerosis  extends  down  along  the  cms  cerebri,  through  the  pons,  into  the 
anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla,  and  along  the  decussation  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  it  passes  down  almost  entirely  alon» 
the  lateral  white  column,  the  superficial  portion  of  which,  however  is 
not  involved.    In  short,  it  affects  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  brain-lesion ;  while  it  also  involves  the  direct 
pyramidal  tract  on  the  same  side.    The  extent  of  the  change  becomes 
more  and  more  confined  in  its  limits,  both  relatively  and  actuallv  as  it 
proceeds  downwards.  When  the  original  disease  is  situated  in  the  spinal 
cord,  such  as  myelitis  or  gradual  compression,  the  tracts  involved  in  the 
degenerative  process  will  differ  according  to  circumstances.    Thus  a 
complete  transverse  lesion  will  cause  degeneration  of  the  direct  and 
crossed  pyramidal  tracts  on  both  sides ;  a  unilateral  transverse  lesion 
will  involve  both  tracts  on  the  same  side  ;  and  if  either  tract  is  alone 
implicated,  the  degeneration  will  be  confined  to  it. 

Symptoms. — The  supervention  of  secondary  degeneration  of  the 
tracts  of  the  cord  just  considered  will  be  indicated  clinically  by  spastic 
symptoms,  muscular  rigidity,  and  exaggerated  deep  reflexes,  as  in  the 
other  forms  of  sclerosis  of  these  parts.     It  is  recognized,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  these  phenomena  usually  follow,  and  are  super-added  to  those 
clearly  traceable  to  the  original  lesion.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  spinal 
cord,  rigidity  follows  distinct  paraplegia,  usually  sensory  as  well  as 
motor;  while  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  affected  ;  and  there  may  be 
trophic  lesions  of  the  skin.    These  characters  are  not  noticed  in  primary 
sclerosis,  in  which  muscular  weakness  and  rigidity  advance  together,  the 
rigidity  being  usually  in  excess.     Moreover,  secondary  degeneration  is 
generally  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  but,  when  very  chronic,  its 
symptoms  are  exceedingly  like  those  of  primary  lateral  sclerosis.  As 
regards  the  brain,  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  there 
being  hemiplegia  and  other  characteristic  symptoms,  to  which  a  condi- 
tion of  spastic  hemiplegia  is  superadded.    There  are  exceptional  cases  ] 
in  which  difficulty  may  arise,  from  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  may  be  I 
unilateral  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  a 
cerebral  lesion  may  be  simulated.    In  cerebral  cases,  however,  there  is 
generally  a  distinct  history  of  the  original  lesion;  brain-symptoms  are 
usually  present ;  the  face  and  tongue  are  commonly  involved ;  rigidity 
and  paralysis  arc  more  marked  in  the  arm  ;  sensation  is  unaffected,  od 
anaesthesia,  if  present,  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  motor  paralysis ;  and 
superficial  reflexes  are  diminished  or  abolished. 

VI.  DISSEMINATED  OR  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS. 

Pathology. — The  form  of  sclerosis  thus  denominated  is  also  known 
by  various  other  names,  such  as  insular  sclerosis  (Moxon),  muUiloculatM 
sclerosis,  sclerose  en  plaques  disseminees  (Charcot).    It  is  characterized 
anatomically  by  the  morbid  condition  being  arranged  in  small  roundish 
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patches  or  nodules,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  nerve-centres, 
and  sometimes  involving  also  the  peripheral  nerves.  They  may  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  either  separately  or 
together,  often  occupying  several  regions  at  the  same  time.  According 
to  the  distribution  of  the  nodules  in  the  nerve-centres,  disseminated 
sclerosis  has  been  divided  into  three  main  types,  namely: — 1.  Spinal; 
2.  Cerebral;  3.  Cerebrospinal,  the  last  being  the  most  common.  In  the 
cerebrum  the  nodules  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  corpus  callosum,  corpora 
striata,  optic  thalami,  and  septum  lucidum  ;  sometimes  in  the  centrum 
ovale  ;  very  rarely  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions.  The  corpus 
dentatum  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  cerebellum  which  is  involved. 
Sclerotic  patches  may  also  be  found  in  the  pons  or  medulla.  In  the 
spinal  cord  their  distribution  is  extremely  irregular.  They  are  said  to 
be  mainly  confined  to  the  white  columns,'  but  may  involve  the  grey 
matter  ;  and  are  tisually  indiscriminate,  though  sometimes  symmetrical. 
The  nerves  may  be  studded  with  patches,  or  diseased  throughout.  The 
nodules  are  in  most  cases  well-defined,  and  either  project  above  the 
surrounding  level,  or  are  depressed.  Charcot  described  them  as  being 
usually  divided  into  three  zones,  indicating  successive  phases  of  the 
disease,  the  innermost  zone  being  most  advanced.  They  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  bean  or  larger ;  and  also  considerably  in  number 
in  different  cases.  They  have  a  grey  translucent  appearance,  and  on 
exposure  to  air  assume  a  pink  colour.  Patches  of  sclerosis  rarely  lead 
to  secondary  degenerations,  either  ascending  or  descending. 

Symptoms. — It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  precise  clinical 
history  of  disseminated  sclerosis  must  be  variable  in  different  cases,  and 
the  symptoms  are  often  exceedingly  complex.  Charcot  aptly  called  the 
disease  polymorphous.  Its  invasion  is  usually  extremely  gradual  and 
chronic,  but  occasionally  is  more  or  less  abrupt  or  sudden.  The  reason 
that  any  definite  clinical  history  of  multiple  sclerosis  can  be  given  at  all 
is  that  it  very  frequently  involves  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  the 
medulla,  and  the  pons  ;  and  the  associated  symptoms  are  indicative  of 
such  a  distribution  of  the  lesion.  Usually  they  point  at  the  outset  to 
the  spinal  cord,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  brain  is  first 
involved,  as  indicated  by  headache,  vertigo,  mental  disorder,  or  other 
phenomena.  In  general  terms  the  symptoms  may  be  described  as 
rhythmical  tremors,  occurring  only  with  voluntary  movement ;  slow  and 
progressive  paralysis,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  contraction  of 
the  limbs ;  peculiar  vertigo,  paroxysmal  or  almost  constant ;  affections 
of  the  eyes ;  defect  of  speech,  with  tremors  of  the  lips  and  tongue ; 
and  marked  change  in  the  expression  and  mental  condition.  In  the 
course  of  the  disease  inco-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  legs  may 
supervene,  or  wasting  of  certain  voluntary  muscles  ;  as  well  as  disorders 
of  deglutition,  respiration,  and  circulation. 

For  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a 
typical  case  of  cerebrospinal  sclerosis.  The  clinical  history  has  been 
divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  staye  begins  with  motor  disorder  in 
one  leg,  usually  of  the  nature  of  paresis,  sometimes  of  ataxy.  The 
paresis  gradually  increases  to  actual  paralysis,  while  the  opposite  lef 
becomes  similarly  affected,  and  then  the  arms  one  after  the  other. 
Sensation  is  either  entirely  normal,  or  there  may  be  merely  temporary 
numbness,  or  a  sensation  of  "  pins  and  needles."  Soon  a  characteristic 
symptom  is  developed  in  the  affected  limbs,  namely,  a  marked  rhyth- 
mical jerking,  tremor,  or  shaking,  which,  however,  only  occurs  on 
voluntary  effort,  affecting  those  muscles  or  parts  of  a  limb  which  are 
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called  into  action,  and  immediately  ceasing  when  they  are  at  rest.  The 
disordered  movements  are  usually  more  marked  in  some  parts  than  in 
others.  They  differ  in  degree  and  in  exact  character,  giving  rise  accord- 
ingly to  fine  tremors  or  shakings,  very  marked  trembling,  or  violent 
movements  somewhat  resembling  those  of  chorea.  As  a  rule  the  volun- 
tary movements  are  not  intensified  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  as  in 
locomotor  ataxy.  In  well-marked  cases  any  voluntary  action  at  once 
brings  on  the  tremor,  and  this  is  in  proportion  to  the  effort  made. 
Later  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck  become  affected  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  limbs,  producing  nodding  of  the  head  ;  and  the  con- 
dition then  extends  to  the  face,  lips,  tongue,  eyes,  or  sometimes  to  the 
palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  In  well-marked  cases  the  facial  expres- 
sion becomes  dull,  vacant,  stolid,  and  stupid ;  or  the  "  air  de  beatitude  " 
(Charcot)  is  observed.  Articulation  is  more  or  less  affected,  as  evidenced 
by  monotonous  voice  ;  a  peculiar  slow,  hesitating,  drawling,  and  measured 
speech,  each  syllable  being  separately  pronounced — scanning  speech ;  or 
a  jerky  articulation,  ultimately  becoming  thick  and  blurred;  or  by  the 
voice  being  weak  or  whispering.  Deglutition  is  less  frequently  dis- 
turbed, but  may  be  involved  in  advanced  cases.  In  connection  with  the 
eye,  the  most  common  and  characteristic  symptom  is  nystagmus,  which 
is  best  shown  when  the  patient  is  made  to  look  upwards,  downwards,  or 
to  the  extreme  left  or  right.  Actual  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  is 
rare.  The  pupils  may  be  irregular,  or  sometimes  "  pin-pointed  ;  "  the 
"  Argyll  Robertson  phenomenon  "  is  rare.  Dimness  of  vision  is  frequent, 
and  may  be  unilateral ;  it  may  be  due  to  nystagmus,  to  atrophy  of  the 
optic  discs,  or  to  changes  in  the  visual  centres.  Diplopia  is  rare ;  and 
actual  blindness  very  rare. 

In  order  to  observe  the  tremors  in  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  patient  perforin  various  acts.  When  he  is 
quietly  seated  nothing  may  be  observed,  or  at  most  only  a  slight 
rhythmical  jerking  of  the  head.  Among  the  actions  which  have  been 
particularly  recommended  to  demonstrate  the  irregular  movements  are 
rising  from  a  lying  to  a  sitting  or  standing  posture,  elevation  of  a  limb, 
attempts  to  grasp  some  object,  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  writing,  put- 
ting out  the  tongue,  and  walking.  In  the  earliest  period  there  is  merely 
slight  unsteadiness  when  walking  is  attempted,  the  only  thing  noticed 
being  some  degree  of  stiffness  in  the  way  in  which  the  neck  is  held, 
and  slight  jerking  of  the  head.  By  degrees  the  gait  becomes  more  and 
more  unsteady ;  "  in  some  cases  it  resembles  that  of  locomotor  ataxy  ;  in 
others  the  inco-ordination  chiefly  affects  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and 
tbe  patient  does  not  walk  deliberately  in  a  straight  line  (as  the  subject 
of  locomotor  ataxy  does),  but  is  apt  to  shoot  forcibly  from  side  to  side; 
in  other  cases  again  the  feet  seem  to  cling  to  the  ground,  and  the  spastic 
gait  is  conjoined  with  a  rhythmical  .shaking  tremor  of  the  whole  body" 
(Byrom  Bramwell).  The  cause  of  the  tremors  is  disputed.  Charcot 
attributed  them  to  irregular  conduction  through  axis-cylinders  lying 
in  the  midst  of  sclerosed  tissues ;  others  regard  them  as  being  duo  to 
the  presence  of  sclei'otic  patches  in  the  pons  and  parts  of  the  brain  in 
front  of  it. 

The  muscles  which  arc  involved  in  multiple  sclerosis  are  not  wasted; 
and  there  is  no  change  in  their  electric  excitability.  The  deep  reflexes 
seem  to  be,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  exaggerated,  and  ankle-clonus  may  be 
readily  obtained.  The  general  condition  is  well-maintained.  The  bowels 

>  are  constipated,  but  the  bladder  is  seldom  interfered  with,  and  there  are 

'  no  bed-sores. 
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With  regard  to  cerebral  symptoms,  headache  is  common,  and  vertigo 
may  be  very  pronounced.  The  mental  faculties  also  become  gradually 
inore  and  more  affected,  as  indicated  by  hebetude  and  mental  obscurity, 
irritability  and  loss  of  self-control,  failure  of  memory,  or  actual  dementia. 
Other  forms  of  mental  derangement  occasionally  observed  are  a  sub- 
acute maniacal  condition ;  delusions  of  grandeur,  as  in  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane  ;  or  profound  melancholy.  Apoplectiform  or  epileptiform 
attacks  occur  in  some  cases  from  time  to  tine.  These  attacks  do  not 
seem  to  be  attended  with  any  obvious  recent  lesions.  The  epileptiform 
convulsions  are  often  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body,  and  may  last  only 
for  a  short  time,  or  for  hours  or  even  days,  with  intermissions.  The 
temperature  rises  in  both  forms  of  attack,  and  may  reach  104°  or  even 
higher.  A  fatal  result  may  ensue,  but  more  commonly  a  temporary 
hemiplegia  remains,  which  soon  disappears ;  after  each  attack  of  this 
kind,  however,  the  patient  is  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  previously. 

In  the  second  stage  of  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis  the  patient  becomes 
unable  to  walk  Or  stand,  the  legs  having  become  more  and  more 
paralyzed,  and  he  may  be  entirely  confined  to  his  bed.  Rigidity  not 
uncommonly  supervenes,  the  legs  being  closely  drawn  together  as  the 
patient  lies  in  bed,  and  rigidly  extended,  this  condition  being  generally 
exaggerated  when  any  attempt  at  movement  is  made.  At  first  it  occurs 
only  at  times  and  in  paroxysms,  but  subsequently  becomes  permanent. 
Less  frequently  the  arms  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  legs, 
and  they  are  sometimes  rigidly  extended  and  closely  drawn  to  the  sides 
of  the  trunk.  The  deep  reflexes  are  now  markedly  exaggerated,  the 
ankle-clonus  being  often  easily  excited,  and  when  set  up  may  cause 
movements  in  the  opposite  leg,  or  even  in  the  whole  body.  The  tremors 
are  also  greatly  intensified,  and  any  attempt  at  movement  may  cause  a 
violent  shaking  of  the  entire  frame.  Exposure  to  cold,  or  various  kinds 
of  irritation  of  the  skin,  will  also  often  set  up  a  general  tremor,  which, 
however,  may  commonly  be  made  to  cease  at  once  by  forcible  flexion  of 
one  of  the  great  toes  (Brown  Sequard). 

In  the  third  stage  the  patient  becomes  emaciated  ;  some  of  the  para- 
lyzed muscles  may  be  specially  atrophied  ;  the  mind  is  more  and  more 
affected;  bulbar  symptoms  supervene;  the  bladder  is  involved,  followed 
by  cystitis  and  renal  complications ;  and  bed-sores  may  develop. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  usually  a  very  chronic  disease,  its  average  dura- 
tion being  from  eight  to  ten  years.  Death  may  occur  at  any  time  from 
apoplectiform  or  epileptiform  attacks  ;  or  at  a  late  period  from  exhaus- 
tion, interference  with  respiratory  or  cardiac  functions,  pyaunia,  or  inflam- 
matory or  other  complications.  The  varieties  in  the  clinical  history 
of  the  disease  not  only  depend  on  the  parts  of  the  nerve-centres  which 
it  may  involve  at  its  commencement  or  in  its  course,  but  also  on  the 
particular  tracts  of  the  cord  which  the  morbid  lesion  implicates. 

VII.  GENERAL  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

1.  Diagnosis. — The  different  forms  of  sclerosis  are  as  a  rule  clcarly 
indicated  by  their  clinical  history.  They  are  essentially  chronic  affec- 
tions, and  each  variety  presents  usually  certain  prominent  symptoms, 
which  have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  their  several  descriptions. 
In  the  early  stage  locr/motor  ataxy  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism 
or  neuralgia,  on  account  of  the  pains  ;  the  gastric  attacks  are  also  apt  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  dyspeptic,  should  they  occur  before  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy  arc  developed.    This  complaint 
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should  always  be  suspected  when  amblyopia  and  atrophy  of  the  optic 
disc  are  present  without  any  obvious  cause.  The  abolition  of  the 
patellar-reflex,  and  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  afford  much  aid  in 
diagnosis  in  the  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy.  When  the  disease  is 
well-established,  it  is  usually  easily  recognized.  The  conditions  with 
which  it  is  then  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  cerebellar  disease,  and 
cerebro-spinal  sclerosis.  The  different  forms  of  lateral  sclerosis  have  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other,  but  the  principal  points  in  diagnosis 
have  already  been  indicated.  The  amyotrophic  variety  somewhat 
resembles  wasting  palsy  at  first,  but  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress  • 
the  mode  of  onset  and  extension  of  the  disease  is  different ;  and  there 
is  never  any  rigidity  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  It  may  also  be 
mistaken  for  pachymeningitis  cervicalis  hypertrophica.  Disseminated, 
sclerosis  has  to  be  distinguished  from  paralysis  agitans ;  locomotor 
ataxy;  cerebellar  tumour ;  chorea;  or  tremor  following  hemiplegia  due 
to  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  any  other  cause. 

2.  Prognosis. —This  is  always  grave,  but  in  some  forms  of  sclerosis 
arrest  of  the  disease  or  even  improvement  may  be  effected  at  an  early 
period,  by  appropriate  treatment.  In  advanced  cases  the  prognosis  is 
very  unfavourable,  and  sooner  or  later  a  fatal  issue  must  always  be 
anticipated. 

3.  Treatment. — It  is  important  in  all  varieties  of  sclerosis  of  the 
nervous  system  to  maintain  the  general  health  by  means  of  good  diet, 
tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  strychnine,  and  such  remedies.  If  the  patient  can- 
not swallow,  it  may  be  desirable  to  introduce  food  by  the  stomach-pump 
or  by  means  of  enemata.  Passive  exercise  in  the  open  air  may  be  of 
service,  but  walking  is  often  injurious,  and  especially  fatigue.  Reflex 
sources  of  irritation  must  be  avoided,  as  well  as  exposure  to  cold.  If 
any  syphilitic  taint  is  suspected,  iodide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of 
mercury  should  have  a  fair  trial.  Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
have  been  found  decidedly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  locomotor  ataxy. 
Other  drugs  which  have  been  employed  are  ergot,  nitrate  and  phosphate 
of  silver,  chloride  of  barium,  phosphorus,  strychnine,  calabar  bean,  and 
arsenic.  Vainous  baths  have  been  resorted  to,  but  are  of  questionable 
use.  Warm  baths  relieve  spasmodic  rigidity;  gaseous  thermal  waters 
have  also  been  recommended  ;  and  a  properly-conducted  course  of  hydro- 
pathic treatment  may  be  of  service.  Electricity  may  prove  very  useful, 
but  this  agent  must  be  used  judiciously  and  according  to  correct  prin- 
ciples. In  lateral  sclerosis  it  has  been  recommended  to  pass  the  constant 
current  perseveringly  through  the  spinal  cord ;  but  no  benefit,  iu  fact 
rather  the  reverse,  is  to  be  obtained  by  local  electrical  treatment  of  the 
muscles  (Byrom  Bramwell).  Galvanization  of  the  cord  is  also  employed 
in  locomotor  ataxy.  Counter-irritation  near  the  spinal  column,  by  means 
of  the  actual  cautery,  has  been  found  useful  in  some  cases  of  sclerosis  of 
the  cord.  The  plan  of  treating  locomotor  ataxy  by  the  "method  of 
suspension,"  originally  introduced  by  Charcot,  in  which  the  patient  is 
suspended  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  by  means  of  a  Sayre's  apparat  us, 
lias  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  in  some  cases.  Sjrmptoms  must  be 
ti  eated  as  they  arise  in  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  and  this  is  often 
all  that  can  be  done.  For  the  lightning  jjains  in  locomotor  ataxy  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphine,  full  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
cannabis  indica,  salicylate  of  sodium  in  20-grain  doses,  the  constant 
current,  and  forcibly  stretching  the  sciatic  or  other  large  nerves,  have 
been  chiefly  recommended.  Nerve-stretching  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
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course  of  the  disease,  as  was  at  one  time  Loped.  The  gastric  symptoms 
are  relieved  by  morphine,  preparations  of  bismuth,  and  pepsin.  Paralysis, 
rigidity,  vesical  symptoms,  bed-sores,  and  other  complications  must  be 
treated  on  ordinary  principles  ;  and  every  attention  must  be  paid  to 
cleanliness  aud  other  hygienic  conditions. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

ON  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

I.  PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY— WASTING-  PALSY 
— CRUVEILHIER'S  PARALYSIS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Wasting  palsy  has  been  attributed  patho- 
logically to  an  atrophic  and  degenerative  change  beginning  in  the  in- 
volved muscles  themselves  ;  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  supply- 
ing them ;  or  in  the  spinal  cord.  One  important  view  is  that  the 
primary  lesion  consists  in  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  motor  nerve-cells 
of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord,  either  due  to  a  chronic  inflammation 
or  to  a  degeneration,  the  nerves  and  muscles  being  secondarily  affected. 
The  theory  that  the  muscles  are  originally  affected  has  gained  much 
support  of  late  years.  The  chief  supposed  exciting  causes  of  the  complaint 
are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  ;  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  neck  or  back,  or 
traumatic  injuries  of  peripheral  parts  ;  syphilis  ;  excessive  use,  with 
consequent  fatigue  of  the  affected  muscles  ;  acute  fevers  ;  and  lead- 
poisoning.  The  disease  occurs  by  far  most  commonly  in  males;  aud 
usually  in  persons  about  30  years  of  age,  though  it  may  be  met  with 
at  any  period  from  childhood  to  old  age.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be 
distinctly  hereditary,  or  to  affect  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  affected  muscles  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  are  wasted  more  or  less,  pale  and  yellowish  or  fawn- 
coloured,  and  soft.  The  muscles  are  altered  to  a  very  variable  degree, 
and  one  may  be  found  quite  destroyed  while  the  next  is  unchanged,  or 
healthy  bundles  of  muscular  tissue  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the 
morbid  structures.  The  upper  portions  of  the  muscles  are  usually  most 
changed.  Microscopically  it  is  found  that  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  and  in  some  cases  the  fat,  are  increased ;  while  the  muscular 
fibres  have  usually  undergone  simple  atrophy,  but  sometimes  they 
present  nuclear  proliferation  and  fatty  infiltration.  The  anterior  roots 
of  some  spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  branches  joining  them  have 
been  found  atrophied,  the  nerve-elements  being  replaced  by  a  finely- 
granular  tissue.  The  morbid  changes  in  the  cord  are  practically 
limited  to  the  anterior  cornua.  The  nerve-cells  are  found  in  all  stages 
of  atrophy  and  degeneration ;  and  in  some  instances  this  change  is 
simple.  In  others  dilatation  and  thickening  of  the  blood-vessels  have 
been  noticed  ;  arid  in  some  cases  compound  granular  corpuscles  and  oil- 
globules  have  been  present.  The  anterior  columns  and  adjacent  parts 
of  the  cord  sometimes  exhibit  distinct  sclerotic  characters. 

Symptoms. — Wasting  palsy  sets  in  very  insidiously.  It  usually 
begins  in  either  shoulder  or  hand,  especially  the  right,  but  gradually 
advances  from  its  starting-point  so  as  to  invade  other  muscles,  until  finally 
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every  voluntary  muscle  in  the  body  may  be  involved,  except  those  of  the 
eyeballs  and  eyelids,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Exceptionally  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk,  legs,  or  face  are  first  implicated.  The 
atrophy  seems  to  begin  most  frequently  in  the  right  hand,  involving 
the  thenar  eminence,  then  the  hypothenar,  and  then  the  interossei.  The 
right  deltoid  is  not  uncommonly  first  affected.  There  is  a  failure  of 
nrascular  power,  corresponding  in  situation,  extent,  and  degree  to  the 
wasting,  and  this  may  culminate  in  absolute  helplessness,  with  inability 
to  swallow,  speak,  or  breathe,  death  then  resulting  from  asphyxia.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  marked  objective  signs  of  the  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  which  are  well  seen  about  the  shoulders  and  in  the  hands,  the 
latter  assuming  the  "  claw-hand  "  shape  or  <:  main  en  griff e"  charac- 
terized by  deep  depressions  due  to  the  wasting  of  the  muscles,  while  the 
tendons  stand  out,  and  the  fingers  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palm,  being 
also  pushed  back  ;  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is  much  wasted  ;  the  shoulder 
is  flattened  or  depressed  ;  and  the  bony  prominences  seem  to  stand  out. 
The  claw-hand  is  due,  as  shown  by  Duchenne,  to  the  special  paralysis  of 
the  interossei  and  lumbricales,  the  extensors  and  flexors  still  retaining 
their  power,  at  least  partially.  The  tissues  have  a  soft  and  flabby  feel. 
The  face  assumes  a  vacant  or  idiotic  expression  when  its  muscles  become 
affected.  During  the  progress  of  the  wasting  the  muscles  present 
constant  flickering  or  fibrillar  movements,  so  long  as  any  muscular  tissue 
is  left,  which  are  more  marked  if  the  skin  is  exposed  to  cold  or  blown 
upon.  The  irritability  and  force  of  contraction  under  electricity  become 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  waste  of  tissue,  but  there  is  no  "  reaction 
of  degeneration  ;  "  in  some  cases,  although  the  motor  nerves  do  not 
present  the  "  reaction  of  degeneration,"  the  muscles  themselves  do,  and 
are  found  to  react  to  the  anodal  closure  better  than  to  the  kathodal. 
The  reflexes  may  be  exaggerated  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  but 
soon  become  diminished,  and  are  finally  abolished.  The  temperature  of 
the  affected  parts  is  reduced,  and  the  patient  is  usually  very  sensitive  to 
cold.  The  mind  is  unaffected  to  the  last.  Pains  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  diseased  parts,  either  myalgic  or  articular.  There  is  never  any  loss 
of  power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum  ;  and  the  heart  is  never  implicated. 
Sexual  functions  are  not  involved  ;  and  there  are  no  trophic  skin-lesions. 
In  some  cases  wasting  palsy  does  not  spread  to  the  extent  above  described, 
but  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering,  especially 
when  it  is  due  to  fatigue  of  special  muscles.  Death  generally  results 
from  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  when  bulbar 
symptoms  supervene  ;  or  to  pulmonary  complications,  a  slight  bronchitis 
being  very  dangerous  if  the  respiratory  muscles  are  involved.  Sometimes 
the  fatal  result  arises  from  gradual  exhaustion.  The  duration  of  wasting 
palsy  is  very  variable. 

Diagnosis. — The  conditions  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  are  paralysis  from  local  injury  or  disease  of 
a  nerve ;  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis;  chronic  lead-poisoning;  and 
anterior  acute  or  subacute  poliomyelitis.  Attention  to  (be  history, 
symptoms,  and  mode  of  progress  of' the  complaint  will  generally  make 
the  diagnosis  clear. 

Prognosis.— Improvement  can  often  be  effected  in  wasting  palsy  by 
early  treatment,  but  in  advanced  cases  very  little  can  be  done,  especially 
if  the  disease  is  extensive  and  rapid  in  its  progress.  The  prognosis  is 
more  favourable  when  the  complaint  is  due  to  fatigue  :  while  it  is  worse 
if  any  hereditary  tendency  can  be  traced. 
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Treatment.— If  wasting  palsy  has  arisen  from  excessive  use  of  certain 
muscles,  these  must  be  allowed  to  rest.    Improvement  of  the  general 
health  is  highly  important,  by  means  of  nutritions  diet,  tonics,  change  of 
air,  and  gentle  regular  exercise.    Arsenic,  strychnine,  preparations  of 
iron,  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  the  chief  drugs  employed;  and  iodide  of 
potassium  it  there  is  any  syphilitic  taint.    Warm  or  sulphur  baths  have 
been  recommended,  but  cold  baths  should  not  be  used.    The  chief  local 
methods  of  treatment  advocated  are  systematic  friction,  for  which  some 
simple  liniment  maybe  employed;  passive  motion;  kneading  or  mas- 
sage; and  electricity     The  continuous  and  interrupted  currents  are 
both  serviceable,  and  their  persevering  use  often  proves  very  beneficial. 
According  to  Duchenne,  "the  more  a  muscle  is  atrophied  and  its  con- 
traenhty  diminished  the  longer  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  stimulation 
the  more  intense  should  be  the  current,  and  the  more  rapid  its  inter- 
missions.   When  the  sensibility  is  seen  to  return,  it  is  prudent  to  dimi- 
nish the  intermissions  and  abate  the  intensity  of  the  current  "  The 
constant  current  may  also  be  passed  through  the  affected  region  of  the 
spinal  cord.    Pam  may  be  subdued  by  warm  fomentations  or°baths  •  or 
it  it  is  severe,  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine.    Any  here- 
ditary tendency  to  wasting  palsy  must  be  recognized,  fatigue  of  muscles 
and  exposure  to  cold  or  wet  being  especially  avoided  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

n.  BULBAR  PARALYSIS — GLOSSO-LABIO-LARYNGEAL 

PARALYSIS. 

Pathology   and  .Etiology.— Bulbar  paralysis   is   in  exceptional 
instances  an  acute  or  sudden  affection,  clue  to  hemorrhage  into  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  or  acute  inflammation,  the 
last-mentioned  being  more  especially  termed  Acute  bulbar  paralysis.   It  is 
chiefly  known,  however,  as  a  chronic  disease,  and  is  sometimes  associated 
with  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  acute  bulbar  myelitis  the  medulla 
is  occasionally  obviously  softened,  and  mottled  with  minute  haemorrhages 
the  microscope  reveals  signs  of  inflammation,  such  as  granular  cells, 
infiltration  of  nuclei  around  the  blood-vessels,  thickening  of  their  walls 
minute  extravasations,  and  swollen  axis-cylinders.    The  lesion  in  the 
chronic  form  seems  to  begin  in  the  nerve-elements  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  ultimately  involving  the  nuclei 
ot  origin  of  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves.     I  he  motor  cells  are  atrophied  and  shrunken;  their  pro- 
cesses are  lost ;  and  the  intermediate  tissue  is  in  a  state  of  degeneration 
Afterwards  the  morbid  change  implicates  the  roots,  and  may  extend 
along  the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  the  nerve-fibres  being  grey,  translucent 
and  degenerated.    It  may  also  pass  down  the  spinal  cord  to  a  variable 
extent     Ihe  muscles  which  are  affected  in  this  complaint  may  present 
a  healthy  aspect;  or  they  are  pale,  atrophied,  with  fat  between  the 
fibres,  which  may  further  present  granular  degeneration.     No  definite 
causes  of  bulbar  paralysis  have  been  made  out,  but  it  has  been  attributed 
to  mental  emotion,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  syphilis.    It  occurs  in 
adults  :  and  chiefly  in  females. 

Symptoms. — In  acuta  bulbar  paralysis  there  are  usually  premonitory 
symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  headache,  vomiting,  and  occasionally  pain  in 
the  hack  of  the  neck.  Uulbar  symptoms  rjnickly  follow,  but  llu  y  vary 
in  their  precise  characters,  according  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  mischief. 

4  B 
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Generally  dysphagia  is  first  noticed,  which  may  become  complete;  while, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  and  laryngeal  muscles,  liquids  may 
enter' the  posterior  Bares  or  larynx.  The  tongue  becomes  paralyzed; 
and  speech  is  indistinct  or  nasal.  Breathing  is  much  disturbed,  as  indi- 
cated by  great  rapidity,  irregularity,  or  occasional  interruption  of  the 
act.  The°pulse  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  in  some  cases  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent. Temperature  is  sometimes  a  little  raised.  The  facial  and 
ocular  muscles  may  become  paralyzed  ;  the  limbs  are  involved  less 
frequently,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  sensations  of  pain  or  formication,  as 
well  as  of  paralysis.  Hiccup  may  be  a  distressing  symptom.  Depres- 
sion and  collapse  rapidly  supervene ;  and  death  occurs  from  paralysis  of 
respiration,  the  diaphragm  being  involved  in  some  instances. 

In  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  the  chief  clinical  phenomena  depend  upon 
paralysis  of  the  muscles 'of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx,  and  of  the 
orbicularis  oris.     In  course  of  time  the  larynx  and  respiratory  muscles 
become  involved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  tongue  is  first  affected, 
which  is  indicated  by  some  embarrassment  of  speech,  and  impaired 
articulation.    Special  difficulty  is  experienced  in  raising  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  month,  or  in  bringing  it  against  the  upper 
teeth  ;  hence  words  beginning  with  lingual  and  dental  consonants  give 
most  trouble.     The  organ  can  still  be  protruded,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  normally.    Then  dysphagia  is  experienced,  particularly  as  regards 
fluids,  which  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  larynx,  or  through  the  posterior 
nares  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  causing  much  distress  and 
dano-er.    Consequently  saliva  accumulates  in  the  mouth,  which  assumes 
a  viscid,  glutinous,  stringy  character,  and  it  flows  out  instead  of  being 
swallowed.    Food  collects  between  the  gums  and  cheeks,  because  the 
tongue  cannot  remove  it;  and  the  cheeks  cannot  be  inflated.^  Paralysis 
of  the  soft  palate  also  produces  a  characteristic  nasal  voice.    \\  hen 
the  orbicularis    oris   becomes    involved   the  labial  sounds    are  not 
properly  pronounced;   whistling  is  impossible;  and  in  time  the  hps 
remain  apart  and  cannot  be  closed,  so  that  the  teeth  are  exposed,  and 
the  corners  of   the  mouth  are  depressed,  the  patient  presenting  a 
peculiar,  mournful,  and  most  unpleasant   aspect.    Articulation  ami 
deglutition  become  ultimately  impossible  ;  the  tongue  remains  at  t  ie 
bottom  of  the  mouth  as  a  sodden  inert  mass;  and  the  patient  has  to  be 
fed.    General  debility  and  wasting  result,  in  consequence  ot  tire  mrei- 
ference  with  nutrition.    Subsequently  implication  of  the  respiratorj 
muscles  leads  to  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  inability  to  cough;  wink, 
when  the  larynx  is  affected,  voice  becomes  almost  absolutely  lost.  m 
some  instances  the  tongue  is  obviously  wasted,  wrinkled,  and  turroweaj 
but  even  when  it  is  apparently  enlarged,  this  seems  to  be .due  W 
accumulation  of  fat,  the  muscular  fibres  being  atrophied.    The  hps  mag 
also  be  of  normal  size  or  thinned.    Electric  irritability  is  usually  scaicelj 
altered  in  the  affected  muscles.    The  mind  is  generally  clear  to  t  he  laSK 
but  the  emotions  are  easily  excited.    If  the  disease  extends  down ^tM 
cord,  muscular  atrophy  or  paralysis,  with  or  without  rigidity,  is  obseive 
in  the  corresponding  muscles.    Bulbar  paralysis  always  proves  fatal 
death  resulting  either  from  gradual  or  sudden  asphyxia  :  from  exhwu 
tion  and  asthenia  usually;  from  interference  with  the  cardiac  action, 
or  from  some  intercurrent  complaint.  ,  -iti 

BiagnoBiB.-LaMo-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  may  be  confounded  _ 
simple  paralysis  of  the  tongue;    racial   paralysis    especially  double, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  or  diphtheritic  paralysis. 
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Treatment.— But  little  cau  be  clone  for  this  disease.  Electricity  to 
the  affected  muscles  has  been  employed,  in  the  early  stage,  with  some 
benefit.  Symptoms  must  be  attended  to ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  in 
tune  to  feed  the  patient  by  the  stomach-pump  or  enemata. 

III.  SYRINGOMYELIA  (o-vpiyyvoj,  to  become  hollow ;  juue'Ao?,  spinal 

marrow). 

Syringomyelia  is  a  gliomatous  process  around  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord,  followed  by  excavation  and  destruction  of  the  grey  matter 
Ihe  symptoms  depend  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, and  form  three  groups,  viz. :— 1.  Muscular  atrophy.  2.  Loss  of 
sensibility  to  heat  and  cold,  with  preservation  of  the  tactile  and  muscular 
senses.    3.  Trophic  lesions. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.— Syringomyelia  affects  both  sexes,  but 
probably  males  more  of  teu  than  females.    It  commences  in  youn°-  people 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  25,  but  little  is  known  either  of  the"  causes 
which  predispose  to  or  excite  the  disease.  It  is  a  complaint  which  within 
the  last  ten  years  has  excited  considerable  interest,  and  is  by-no-means 
rare,  Baiimler  having  recently  collected  records  of  120  cases.  Schultze 
and  Xahler  were  the  first  to  point  out  that  excavation  of  the  spinal  cord 
waa  attended  with  definite  clinical  phenomena.    There  are  two  conditions 
which  may  give  rise  to  cavities  in  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord,  viz. : 
1.  Hydromyelia—a,  congenital  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and,  therefore,  a  cavity  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium. 
-.  Syrinffamqjeka—m  excavation  due  to  disintegration  and  destruction 
ot  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  owing  to  degeneration  and 
absorption  of  a  central  gliomatous  infiltration  beginning  around  the 
central  canal,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  formed  by  the  dense 
Seltwork  ot  neuroglial-  substance  produced  by  the  neoplastic  formation. 
Ihe  excavation  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  it  is  usually  irregular  in 
shape,  and  extends  into  one  or  both  posterior  cornua  or  anterior  cornua, 
sometunes  into  the  posterior  columns.    The  length  of  the  cavity  varies, 
as  does  also  the  situation,  but  it  involves  in  most  cases  the  cervico-dorsal 
region,  sometimes  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal,  and  less  frequently 
the  upper  cervical.   The  cavity  contains  a  thin  serous,  or  a  blood-stained, 
thick  or  gummy  fluid,  but  this  never  ruptures  through  the  white  matter, 
so  that  the  internal  pressure  cannot  be  great.    The  process  generally 
gradually  advances,  with  occasional  stationary  periods,  commencing  as  a 
rule  m  adolescence,  and  persisting  for  15  or  20  years  ;  it  may  last  30 
or  40  years. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  Schiff  always  asserted  that  the  grey 
Wa  bar  conducted  thermal  and  painful  sensations,  the  posterior  columns 
tactile  and  muscular  sense.  The  pathognomonic  sensory  dissociation  of 
syringomyelia  is  thus  explained,  and  since  the  posterior  cornua  are  so 
orton  involved,  and  the  posterior  columns  seldom,  the  loss  of  sensibility 
to  heal  and  cold,  with  retention  of  the  tactile  and  muscular  senses  is 
explained.  ' 

Symptoms  and  Course.— The  symptoms  of  syringomyelia  may  be 
'livuled  into  three  groups  :— 1.  Those  due  to  implication  of  the  anterior 
coninal  c<:ll.s — uoh„;  and  corresponding  very  closely  with  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  Since  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  re,,ion  is  the 
commonest  seat  of  the  excavation,  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  cells 
m  that  region  are  the  most  prone  to  bo  affected.    It  is  therefore  very 
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common  to  find  a  progressive  wasting  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand 
on  one  side,  with  disappearance  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar 
eminences,  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  interossei,  and  the  typical 
Duchenne-Aran  paralysis,  with  "  main  en  griffe."  If  the  upper  part  of 
the  cervical  enlargement  is  affected,  then  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  scapula  undergo  atrophy,  but  the  disease  never  affects  the  bulb,  and 
therefore  glosso-labio-laryngeal  palsy  does  not  occur.  It  often  spreads 
over  to  the  opposite  side,  but  the  paralysis  is  seldom  symmetrical. 
Fibrillary  contractions  may  occur ;  reflexes  arc  abolished  or  diminished; 
and  there  is  diminution  of  electrical  contractility  in  proportion  to  the 
atrophy.  Scoliosis  and  cyphosis  occur,  the  former  being  clue  to  unilateral 
destruction  of  the  motor  cells  in  the  dorsal  region,  with  consequent 
wasting  of  muscles.  Lordosis  is  not  met  with.  As  the  result  of  pres- 
sure upon,  or  involvement  of  the  lateral  columns,  spasmodic  paraplegia 
may  result,  with  increased  reflexes,  both  superficial  and  deep.  2.  Those 
clue  to  affection  of  the  posterior  cornua — Syringomyelic  dissociation  of 
sensibility  (Charcot).  There  is  loss  of  sensation  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
also  of  painful  impressions  ;  with  retention  of  tactile  and  muscular  sensi- 
bility. Usually  the  cutaneous  sensory  disturbance  is  located  to  the 
parts  paralyzed,  but  anatomical  considerations  show  that  both  posterior 
horns  may  be  affected  simultaneously  with  one  anterior  horn,  or  there 
may  be  other  irregularities,  and  the  conditions  resulting  therefrom  will 
vary  accordingly.  Occasionally  the  posterior  columns  are  affected,  and 
then  a  prominent  feature  may  be  ataxy,  combined  with  trophic  lesions, 
and  an  absence  of  the  characteristic  sensory  dissociation.  3.  Those  due 
to  affection  of  central  grey  matter.— Probably  this  accounts  for  the 
trophic  and  vaso  motor  changes.  They  include  glossy  skm,  changes 
in  the  nails,  ulcerations,  bulla?,  zona,  vitiligo,  perforating  ulcer,  and 
painless  whitlows.  Various  arthropathies  may  occur,  with  deformities, 
dislocations,  and  spontaneous  fractures,  which  are  especially  liable  to 
affect  the  fingers,  shoulder,  and  elbow  joints.  It  rarely  happens  that 
the  sphincters  are  affected  in  syringomyelia;  and  visceral  crises  or 
genital  troubles  are  unknown  in  this  disease. 

Diagnosis.— Since  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  affected  in 
syringomyelia,  the  symptoms  may  be  most  varied  and  diverse,  lne 
diseases  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it  are  the  various  muscular  atrophies. 
e.g.,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  especially  of  the  Duchenne-Aran 
type,  the  various  primary  myopathies,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  ana 
hypertrophic  cervical  pachymeningitis.  The  motor  phenomena  in  these 
diseases  may  resemble  those  of  syringomyelia,  but  the  absence  ot 
sensory  and  trophic  troubles  will  serve  to  distinguish  between  them. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  three  characteristic  groups  of  symptoms 
of  syringomyelia  will  serve  to  differentiate  it  from  tabes,  chrome 
myelitis,  and  disseminated  sclerosis.  The  slow  onset  distinguishes 
from  hsematomyelia,  which  is  sudden.  Neuritis  is  distinguished  bj  ai 
the  sensations  'being  equally  affected;  while  the  sensory  disturbance  i| 
not  in  accord  with  a  spinal  segmental  lesion,  but  corresponds  to  mo 
distribution  of  particular  nerves,  and  there  is  para  on  pressure  along 
the  course  of  the  nerve. 

Prognosis.— Syringomyelia  is  incurable,  but  slow,  usually  progres- 
sive, and  may  after  a  groat  number  of  years  prove  Eatal,  by  exte"sl0j 
of  the  disease,  or  by  complications.    Frequently  the  patient  dies  tic 
intercurrent  affections.  .  i; 

Treatment.— Not  hin-  is  known  to  affect  the  course  of  syringoma  em  • 
In  order  to  improve  the  general  health  tonics  may  be  administered,  sue 
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as  iron,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  arsenic.  But  the  principal  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  conditions  arising  from 
trophic  troubles,  which,  owing  to  their  painless  character,  are  apt  to 
be  neglected,  and  thereby  become  sources  of  septic  infection.  Galvanism 
of  the  wasted  muscles  may  be  resorted  to  in  some  instances. 

Mobvan's  Disease. — This  is  a  peculiar  disease,  met  with  in  Brittany, 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  discoverer.  By  Charcot  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  form  of  syringomyelia,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  com- 
plaint is  of  the  nature  of  an  infective  neuritis,  perhaps  anesthetic 
leprosy.  The  disease  is  chronic  in  its  progress,  and  is  characterized  by 
neuralgic  pains,  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  and  painless  and  destructive 
whitlows,  affecting  particularly  the  upper  extremities. 

IV.  MULTIPLE  NEURITIS— PERIPHERAL  NEURITIS. 

.Etiology. — As  the  name  implies,  multiple  neuritis  is  a  disease  in 
which  different  nerves  are  simultaneously  inflamed.  It  is  more 
especially  dependent  on  chronic  alcoholism,  although  some  cases  are 
considered  to  be  due  to  enteric  fever,  syphilis,  malaria,  and  exposure 
to  cold.  The  endemic  disease,  beriberi,  occurring  in  Japan,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  group. 

Multiple  neuritis  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  25  years,  and  is  most 
common  between  30  and  50.    Women  are  more  often  attacked  than  men. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  affected  nerves  are  reddened  in  recent 
attacks,  and  softened  in  older  cases.  When  examined  microscopical lv, 
the  nerve-fibres  are  found  to  be  chiefly  affected  in  some  cases  ;  while  in 
others  the  sheath  and  interstitial  tissue,  or  both,  may  be  involved.  The 
fibres  undergo  acute  degeneration,  the  myelin-sheath  is  broken  up  or 
removed,  while  between  the  nerve-fasciculi  there  is  some  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  in  the  fasciculi  themselves  the  connective  tissue  is 
much  increased,  and  encloses  spaces  in  which  are  the  remains  of  nerve- 
fibres  which  have  undergone  degeneration.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  are 
frequently  thickened. 

The  extent  of  multiple  neuritis  varies  very  much,  but  as  a  rule  the 
large  nerves  of  the  limbs  are  affected,  especially  the  anterior  tibial  and 
the  musculo-spiral,  and  the  inflammation  may  be  traced  peripherally  to 
the  endings  of  the  nerves,  but  centrally  the  disease  diminishes,  so  that 
their  roots  are  usually  normal. 

Symptoms. — Multiple  neuritis  usually  exhibits  an  acute  or  subacute 
eoset.  In  the  former  case  there  are  rigors  and  pyrexia,  the  temperature 
rising  to  103  or  more;  tingling  and  a  sensation  of  pins  and  needles  are 
felt  in  the  limbs,  and  especially  in  the  hands  and  feet;  this  is  followed 
by  acute  pains  in  the  limbs,  of  darting  or  burning  character,  along 
the  course  of  the  great  nerves,  especially  the  musculo-spiral  and 
anterior  tibials  of  both  sides,  with  great  tenderness,  and  in  some  cases 
the  nerves  are  felt  to  be  swollen.  There  is  also  acute  tenderness  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  the  pain  is  much  increased  by  passive  move- 
ments. Muscular  weakness  then  supervenes,  and  the  movements  which 
are  first  lost  are  those  of  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  the 
front  of  the  leg,  causing  symmetrical  wrist-drop  and  foot-drop;  the 
snpinator  longus  is  usually  affected,  along  with  the  extensors  of  the 
wi  ist  and  fingers,  thus  differing  from  lead-paralysis.  In  severe  cases 
the  flexors  of  the  fingers  are  affected,  and  sometimes  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  arm  and  thigh  suffer.  The  trunk  muscles  and  diuphrngm  are 
occasionally  paralyzed. 
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The  nerves  rapidly  lose  their  excitability  to  electric  currents,  and  t he- 
affected  muscles  show  the  "reaction  of  degeneration,"  and  waste  con- 
siderably. Occasionally  there  is  loss  of  co-ordination  in  the  muscles, 
thus  resembling  locomotor  ataxia.  The  knee-jerks  are  lost  very  early 
if  the  lower  limbs  are  affected.  Sensibility  to  touch  is  lost  in  the  area 
of  distribution  of  the  diseased  nerves,  but  that  to  pain  is  usually  retained, 
and  there  is  often  hyperalgesia.  Trophic  changes  in  the  skin  and  nails 
occur  sometimes  in  multiple  neuritis.  The  sphincters  are  rarely  affected. 
After  some  weeks  contractures  are  liable  to  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  joints,  owing  to  the  over-action  of  the  unaffected  muscles, 
and  especially  talipes  equinus.  The  pains  in  the  limbs  tend  to  diminish, 
but  the  hyperalgesia  persists.  The  disease  progresses  for  a  month  or 
more,  then  becomes  stationary  for  one  or  two  months,  and  afterwards 
begins  to  improve,  but  improvement  may  take  place  after  some  months 
or  even  a  year. 

Complications,  such  as  mental  changes  or  diseases  of  other  organs 
due  to  alcoholism,  may  occur.  Some  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  run  a 
rapid  course,  accompanied  with  extensive  paralysis,  death  occurring  in 
a  week  or  ten  days,  as  the  result  of  implication  of  the  diaphragm  and 
thoracic  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — Multiple  neuritis  has  to  be  distinguished  from  acute 
poliomyelitis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  pachymeningitis.  The  chief  points 
in  multiple  neuritis  are  the  symmetrical  paralysis  in  all  four  limbs;  the 
severe  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  accompanied  with 
anaesthesia  ;  the  absence  of  optic  atrophy ;  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  to 
light ;  and  the  fact  that  the  sphincters  are  rarely  affected.  In  diphtheritic 
paralysis  the  palate  is  usually  first  affected,  and  the  pains  in  the  limbs 
are  not  so  severe.  Alcoholism  should  always  be  sought  for  when  there 
is  symmetrical  wrist-drop  and  foot-drop. 

Prognosis  is  grave  in" the  early  stage  if  the  respiratory  muscles  are 
affected,  but  in  the  later  stages  there  is  less  danger  to  life,  unless  the 
patient  be  exhausted  by  the  continual  severe  pain  and  bed-sores,  which 
sometimes  occur.  Eecovery  usually  ensues  in  from  six  to  nine  months, 
but  it  may  take  place  even  after  a  year. 

Treatment. — Iu  the  acute  stage  absolute  rest  is  required,  and  hot 
fomentations  with  anodynes  should  be  applied  to  the  painful  limbs.  If 
there  is  any  history  of  syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should 
be  given  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Alcohol  should,  if 
possible,  be  cut  off  altogether,  and  the  patient  should  be  removed  from 
friends  if  alcoholism  is  suspected.  In  the  later  stages  the  muscles 
should  be  carefully  exercised  with  the  constant  current.  Rubbing  is 
exceedingly  useful,  and  the  stiff  joints  should  be  passively  worked  and 
adhesions  broken  down,  this  treatment  being  carried  out  for  several 
months.  Tonics  and  cod-liver  oil  are  of  great  use  after  the  disease  lias 
passed  into  the  chronic  stage. 

V.  WRITER'S    CRAMP— SCRIVENER'S  PALSY — 
MOGIGRAPHIA. 

JEtiology  and  Pathology.— The  form  of  nervous  disorder  thus  named 
is  but  the  most  common  type  of  a  group  of  diseases,  in  which  sets  ot 
muscles,  habitually  and  frequently  exercised  for  certain  complicated 
actions,  become  the  seat  of  peculiar  spasmodic  movements.  Writers 
cramp  occurs  principally  among  those  who  write  a  great  deal,  such  as 
teachers,  merchants,  a*id  clerks  j  but  derangements  of  a  similar  character 
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are  met  with  in  connection  with  other  occupations,  such  as  amongst 
violinists,  violoncello  players,  pianoforte  players,  telegraphists,  watch- 
makers, compositors,  engravers,  tailors,  sempstresses,  milkmaids,  shoe- 
makers, "bricklayers,  andnailsmiths.  Over-work  of  the  affected  muscles 
seems  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  causation  of  the  malady,  and  it 
is  aggravated  by  mental  worry  and  anxiety.  Among  writers  the  use  of 
a  steel  pen.  the  wearing  of  a  tight  coat-sleeve,  and  an  inconvenient  and 
constrained  attitude  have  been  considered  as  predisposing  causes.  Writer's 
cramp  never  occurs  nnder  30  years  of  age;  and  is  far  more  frequent 
among  males  than  females. 

The  pathology  of  writer's  cramp  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  affection  has 
been  attributed  to  some  morbid  condition  or  a  state  of  mal-nutrition  of 
the  nerve-centres  governing  the  implicated  muscles,  with  consequent 
diminution  in  nerve-force,  or  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  ;  to  chronic 
fatigue  of  these  muscles  (Poore)  ;  to  a  reflex  neurosis  from  muscular 
nerves  ;  or  to  the  transmission  of  voluntary  impressions  to  other  motor 
nerves  besides  those  which  are  intended,  sympathetic  movements  being 
thus  excited. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  in  most  cases  of  writer's  cramp  is 
a  sense  of  fatigue  and  aching  in  the  hand  after  writing,  especially  in  the 
thumb,  as  well  as  often  in  the  muscles  of  the  entire  upper  extremity. 
The  patient  finds  that  he  must  hold  his  pen  more  firmly,  and  give  more 
direct  mental  attention  to  the  act,  in  order  to  write  properly.  This  only 
aggravates  the  mischief,  however,  and  in  time  control  over  the  muscles 
concerned  in  the  act  becomes  diminished  or  lost,  so  that  irregular  spas- 
modic movements  are  excited  in  the  fingers  and  thumb  whenever  any 
attempt  at  writing  is  made.  The  thumb  may  be  convulsively  flexed,  the 
pen  getting  over  its  knuckle  ;  the  index-finger  is  jerked ;  or  the  first  three 
fingers  exhibit  disorderly  spasmodic  movements.  Of  course  the  writing 
is  more  or  less  altered,  and  ultimately  becomes  mere  illegible  scribbling. 
The  patient  learns  to  alter  his  mode  of  writing,  using  the  hand,  wrist, 
elbow,  and  shoulder  in  succession,  but  as  he  does  so  the  corresponding 
muscles  present  similar  spasmodic  movements.  Then  he  takes  to  writing 
with  the  left  hand,  which  becomes  affected  in  the  same  manner. 

The  symptoms  just  mentioned  are  intensified  by  mental  excitement, 
and  by  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  write  properly.  They  cease 
immediately  the  attempt  to  perform  this  act  is  given  up  ;  and  all  other 
actions,  however  complicated  and  delicate,  can  be  carried  on  without  any 
difficulty  or  disorder.  In  some  cases  a  dull  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limb,  or  a  feeling:  of  weight  and  tightness,  and  tenderness 
over  the  nerve-trunks  is  often  present;  but  ordinary  sensation,  electric 
irritability,  and  nutrition  are  in  no  way  impaired.  In  exceptional  cases 
headache,  vertigo,  mental  dulness,  occasional  tremors,  clonic  spasms  of 
some  or  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  other  nervous  symptoms  are 
observed.  The  general  health  is  usually  good  ;  but  the  patient  is  liable 
to  be  depressed  in  spirits,  and  may  become  actually  melancholic.  There 
are  some  cases  in  winch  the  impairment  of  writing  power  does  not  depend 
on  any  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  ;  these  seem  to  be  less  severe,  and 
L)r.  Poore  states  that  the  trouble  is  then  not  so  strictly  limited  to  the  act 
of  wr  it  ing.  In  the  case of  the  other  occupations  mentioned,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  disorder  will  vary  with  the  actions  which  each  habitually 
involves. 

Diagnosis.—  There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  class  of 
discuses  now  nnder  consideration,  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  occupation 
of  the  patient,  and  the  peculiar  coarse  of  symptoms  alove  (h scribed. 
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Writer's  cramp  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  wasting  palsy  ;  or  for 
the  effects  of  chronic  lead-poisoning. 

Prognosis. — If  the  condition  has  only  existed  for  a  short  time,  a  cure 
may  be  expected  under  appropriate  treatment ;  but  in  cases  of  lon^ 
duration  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable. 

Treatment. — All  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  writer's  cramp  by 
using  quill  pens,  altering  the  mode  of  writing,  employing  douches  and 
friction,  and  such  measures,  are  quite  ineffectual,  and  an  essential  part  of 
the  treatment  consists  in  absolute  and  prolonged  rest  from  the  particular 
employment  which  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  or,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  given  up  altogether.  The  regular  use  of  the  continuous  current  has 
proved  serviceable,  applied  to  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  arm,  and 
along  the  spine.  Dr.  Poore  employs  this  agent  along  with  voluntary 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  muscles.  Massage  of  the  affected  muscles 
has  been  employed  with  very  good  results.  Subcutaneous  injection  of 
atropine  has  also  been  found  useful.  When  nothing  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  patients  can  sometimes  manage  to  write  by  using 
some  special  apparatus,  such  as  a  pen  which  brings  into  use  the  exten- 
sors of  the  fingers,  and  not  the  flexors,  as  recommended  by  rTussbaum. 

VI.  PSEUDO-HYPERTROPHIC   MUSCULAR  PARALYSIS— 
DUCHENNE'S  PARALYSIS. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — The  exciting  causes  of  this  peculiar  affec- 
tion are  quite  obscure.  Pathologically  it  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  a  lesion  affecting  the  motor  nerve-cells  in  the  spinal  cord,  and 
has  been  considered  to  be  a  disease  of  the  same  nature  as  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  ;  others,  however,  regard  it  as  a  disease  of  the  muscles. 
It  commences  almost  always  during  early  life,  and  is  by  far  most  com- 
mon in  boys.  In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  begins  in  adults.  Here- 
ditary predisposition  is  said  to  be  present  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  but  the  disease  is  almost  exclusively  transmitted  through  the 
female  line,  and  it  attacks  several  boys  in  one  family.  Dr.  Gowei's  thinks 
that  the  complaint  is  more  common  among  the  better  classes.  It  some- 
times follows  an  acute  febrile  attack,  such  as  scarlatina. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  more  obvious  changes  in  Duchenne's 
paralysis  are  associated  with  those  voluntary  muscles  which  are  affected, 
these  being  increased  in  size  and  very  firm  ;  while  they  present  impor- 
tant structural  alterations,  the  muscular  fibres  having  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared,  many  of  those  which  remain  being  atrophied  or  in  a  si  a  to 
of  degeneration,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  apparently  enlarged 
muscles  is  made  up  of  fat  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  latter  being  partly  the 
remains  of  the  sheaths  of  the  muscular  fibres,  partly  the  result  of 
increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  advanced  cases  oilier  muscles  arc 
simply  atrophied.  Many  eminent  observers  have  been  unable  to  detect 
any  morbid  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  in  pseudohypertrophic  mus- 
cular paralysis;  but  marked  changes  have  been  described  by  several 
pathologists. 

Symptoms. — Pseudo-hypertrophio  muscular  paralysis  is  a  very 
chronic  disease,  and  ils  progress  lias  been  divided  into  certain  stages, 
the  duration  of  which  presents  much  variation.  The  muscles  first 
affected  are  those  of  the  legs  and  back,  especially  those  of  i lie  calves, 
back  of  the  thighs  and  gluteal  regions,  and  the  erector  spina1.  At  the 
outset  these  are  merely  weak,  the  weakness  being  noticed  when  the 
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child  begins  to  walk.    The  legs  are  unsteady,  movements  are  clumsy, 
and  the  child  often  stumbles  or  falls.     Subsequently  the  muscles 
increase  in  size,  and  then  the  characteristic  symptoms  become  evident. 
These  are :— 1.  Enlargement  and  unnatural  firmness  of  the  calves,  back 
of  the  thighs,  and  lumbar  region.    2.  Peculiarities  in  the  attitude. 
When  standing  the  patient  is  evidently  unsteady,  and  keeps  the  legs 
wide  apart,  with  the  heels  raised  ;  the  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  and 
the  anteroposterior  curve  of  the  spine  is  much  exaggerated,  so  that  the 
abdomen  appears  peculiarly  prominent,  but  this  prominence  subsides  in 
a  sitting  posture.    In  extreme  cases  a  vertical  line  from  between  the 
shoulders  falls  behind  the  sacrum.    The  hands  are  extended  by  the 
sides,  and  are  used  to  balance  the  body.    The  slightest  push  will  make 
the  patient  fall.    3.  Peculiarities  affecting  the  mode  of  progression  and 
movements.    In  walking  the  legs  are  also  much  separated;  the  patient 
supports  himself  almost  on  tiptoe  ;  and  the  body  is  balanced,  first  on 
one  leg  and  then  on  the  other,  with  a  kind  of  waddling  or  oscillating 
movement.    There  is  evident  difficulty  in  bending  the  thigh  and  bring- 
ing the  foot  forwards.    The  advance  made  in  each  step  is  very  smafl. 
The  patient  easily  stumbles  or  falls,  especially  on  attempting  to  walk 
rapidly,  and  soon  becomes  tired.    Stooping  is  easily  effected',  but  it  is 
very  difficult  then  to  gain  the  erect  posture,  except  when  the  patient  is 
sitting  down.     He  has  great  difficulty  in  raising  himself  from  the 
recumbent  or  sitting  position,  and  in  advanced  cases  is  quite  unable  to 
do  so.    When  he  has  nothing  to  take  hold  of  he  goes  through  a  series 
of  characteristic  movements  when  told  to  rise  from  the  recumbent 
posture.    When  on  "  all-fours,"  he  has  first  to  get  the  legs  straight,  and 
then  climb  up  his  legs  with  his  hands. 

In  course  of  time  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  of  the 
arms,  or  even  those  of  the  face  become  involved.  These  may  be  also 
evidently  enlarged,  but  more  commonly  wasting  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  observed,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
lower  portion.  Certain  muscles,  as  the  deltoid,  infraspinatus,  supra- 
spinous, triceps,  glutei,  extensors  of  the  knee,  and  especially  the  calf 
muscles,  are  hypertrophied.  Gowers  lays  stress  upon  wasting  of  the 
latissunus  dorsi  and  sterno-costal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  which 
may  be  entirely  absent.  The  paralysis  becomes  more  marked  and 
extensive .and  ultimately  the  patient  lies  in  a  completely  helpless  con- 
dition, while  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  formerly  hypertrophied 
undergo  wasting.  Contraction  of  the  affected  muscles  occurs,  producing 
talipes  eqninus,  etc.  The  mental  faculties  may  become  impaired;  and 
headache,  disorders  of  vision,  and  other  evidences  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance may  be  noticed  before  the  close.  Death  results  either  from  gradual 
exhaustion;  from  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  heart;  or 
from  some  intercurrent  malady,  very  often  from  bronchitis. 

\  ory  different  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  electric  contrac- 
tility of  the  affected  muscles  in  this  complaint.  It  is  probably  usually 
impaired  to  the  induced  current,  but  has  been  found  increased  to  the 
primary  Current.  The  muscles  react  to  the  induced  current,  as  long  as 
there  are  any  muscular  fibres  remaining.  The  reflex  movements  of  the 
involved  mnscles  are  first  impaired,  and  then  abolished.  The  patellar 
tendon  reflex  is  abolished  in  advanced  cases.  During  the  active  stage 
of  the  disease  the  temperature  of  the  affected  parts  may  be  raised. 
Portions  of  the  diseased  tissues  maybe  removed  for  examination  dtirim- 
life,  by  means  of  Duchenne's  or  Leech's  trochar. 
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Diagnosis. — In  a  -well-marked  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis.  It  might  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  true  muscular  hypertrophy  ;  or  for  spinal  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  is  usually  very  unfavourable.  Instances  of  recovery 
iu  the  early  stage  have  been  reported,  and  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  more  advanced  cases,  but  these  are  exceptions.  The  duration  is. 
very  variable,  but  the  complaint  is  usually  exceedingly  chronic  ;  it  is  said 
to  run  a  more  rapid  course  in  boys,  and  when  it  begins  soon  after  birth. 

Treatment. — No  drug  has  any  direct  influence  upon  Duchenne's 
paralysis,  but  arsenic  and  phosphorus  have  been  recommended.  The  only 
local  measures  from  which  any  benefit  can  be  expected  are  shanrpooing 
and  kneading  or  massage;  cold  douching;  and  the  use  of  electricity.  Local 
fai'adization  of  the  affected  muscles  is  of  much  use  ;  and  the  application 
of  the  primary  current  along  the  spine  and  sympathetic  nerve  has  also 
been  recommended.  The  general  health  must  be  maintained  by  good 
food,  fresh  air,  systematic  exercise,  and  tonics,  if  required.  The  patient 
must  be  carefully  protected  against  cold.  He  must  be  encouraged  to 
walk  as  long  as  possible,  and  mechanical  appliances  and  supports  may 
help  him  to  do  this.  Contractions  and  deformities  must  be  prevented 
by  passive  movements,  and  by  section  of  tendons,  if  necessary. 

VII.  PARALYSIS  AGITANS— SHAKING  PALSY. 

iEtiology  and  Pathology. — Paralysis  agitans  must  be  regarded  as  a 
functional  disease  of  the  nerve-centres,  for,  although  various  organic 
lesions  have  been  found,  there  are  none  having  any  definite  relation  to 
this  complaint.  It  has  been  mainly  attributed  to  violent  emotion ;  long- 
continued  anxiety  or  grief ;  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  continuous  or- 
severe  exertion ;  injury  to  nerves ;  and  exhausting  diseases.  Special 
varieties  of  the  complaint  have  been  described  as  hysterical,  which  occurs 
in  hysterical  persons  ;  reflex,  due  to  some  reflex  irritation  (worms,  wounds, 
etc.)  ;  and  toxic,  resulting  from  the  action  of  some  poison  upon  the  system 
(mercury,  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee  J.  True  paralysis  agitans  is 
rarely  met  with  under  40  years  of  age,  and  becomes  progressively  more 
frequent  as  life  advances.  It  seems  to  be  more  common  in  males  than 
females. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  agitans  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  an 
insidious  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  progressive.  It  is  characterized 
chiefly  by  tremors  of  the  limbs,  which  are  independent  of  voluntary 
movements  ;  muscular  rigidity;  and  a  tendency  to  impairment  of 
equilibrium  in  walking.  The  complaint  begins  usually  with  irregular 
attacks  of  tremors,  coming  on  without  evident  cause,  of  variable  duration, 
and  affecting  the  hand  or  foot  or  the  thumb.  They  become  gradually 
more  frequent  and  severe,  and  also  extend,  until  finally  nil  the  limbs  are 
usually  involved,  and  the  tremors  are  constant.  The  head  and  neelc 
remain  as  a  rule  entirely  free  from  tremors,  but  if  the  lower  limbs  are 
affected,  and  especially  on  standing,  the  tremors  involve  the  body.  J  li.y 
are  made  up  of  fine  and  rapid  osei Hal  ions  ;  are  subject  to  exacerbation^ 
especially  from  menial  excitement,  fatigue,  and  other  disturbing 
influences  ;  can  sometimes  be  checked  temporarily  by  voluntary  effort : ; 
are  often  very  violent  when  the  patient  is  in  other  respects  perfectly  at 
rest ;  and  cease  during  sleep.  A  peculiar  rigidity  of  the  muscles  usually 
follows  the  tremors,  or  occasionally  precedes  them;  at  first  more  or-; 
less  intermittent,  it  subsequently  becomes  constant,  and  involves  noti 
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only  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  but  also  those  of  the  trunk,  and 
of  the  head  and  neck;  the  flexor  muscles  are  most  affected.  The 
rigidity  is  often  accompanied  with  cramp-like  pains.  The  difficulty  in 
maintaining  equilibrium  in  walking  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
tremors  and  rigidity,  being  observed  in  some  cases  at  a  very  early  period. 

In  a  well-marked  case  of  paralysis  agitans  the  appearance,  attitude, 
and  gait  of  the  patient  are  highly  characteristic.  The  limbs  present  a 
combination  of  tremors  and  rigidity.  The  thumbs  are  generally  extended, 
and  the  fingers  flexed  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  but  with  the 
phalangeal  joints  extended  ;  while  movements  are  carried  on  as  if  bread 
were  being  crumbled.  The  arms  are  held  out  slightly  from  the  sides  ; 
the  wrists  and  elbow-joints  are  a  little  bent ;  and  the  hands  are  tilted 
towards  the  ulnar  side,  resting  on  the  abdomen  at  or  near  the  waist. 
When  the  patient  stands  or  walks  the  body  is  inclined  forwards,  the 
knees  are  slightly  bent,  and  the  ankles  extended,  so  that  he  rests  on  his 
toes.  The  head  and  neck  present  a  striking  appearance,  being  thrown 
forwai'ds,  and  rigidly  fixed,  while  the  features  are  motionless  and  devoid 
of  expression.  The  patient  rises  from  his  seat  with  some  difficulty,  and 
hesitates  before  he  begins  to  walk.  He  starts  carefully,  but  his  steps 
soon  become  short  and  rapid,  and  he  cannot  prevent  himself  from 
running  forwards,  and  will  probably  fall  if  not  prevented.  In  some 
cases  the  tendency  is  to  run  backwards.  These  movements  may  often 
be  reversed  or  altered  by  a  sudden  pull  at  the  clothes.  Though  the 
disease  is  called  "  paralysis,"  there  is  usually  no  marked  diminution  in 
muscnlar  power  till  the  later  stages  of  the  malady. 

In  paralysis  agitans  the  involved  muscles  are  generally  the  seat  of  a 
feeling  of  marked  weariness,  especially  after  a  paroxysm  of  tremors,  or 
after  exertion.  They  are  usually  stronger  than  those  which  are  unaffected. 
The  patient  becomes  irritable  and  fidgety,  and  may  experience  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  heat,  especially  in  the  epigastrium  and  back.  There 
is  no  giddiness.  Articulation  becomes  in  time  slow  and  difficult ;  and 
the  tongue  may  be  tremulous.  Deglutition  also  becomes  affected  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  some  rare  cases  all  the  above  symptoms  are  present 
with  the  exception  of  tremor,  which  is  absent. 

Paralysis  agitans  is  of  slow  and  often  irregular  progress.  Finally  the 
patient  is  confined  to  his  bed;  the  muscles  atrophy;  the  tremors  are 
usually  extreme,  but  occasionally  cease  ;  the  mental  faculties  suffer ;  and 
bed-sores  may  form.  Death  may  result  from  asthenia  ;  or  from  some 
intercurrent  affection,  especially  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — Paralysis  agitans  is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
multiple  sclerosis,  or  mercurial  tremors.  Due  attention  to  the  natiology 
and  symptoms  will  generally  make  the  diagnosis  quite  clear. 

Prognosis. — Paralysis  agitans  must  be  regarded  as  practically  incur- 
able. Exceptional  instances  of  recovery  in  the  early  stage  have  been 
recorded.    It  is.  however,  a  disease  of  very  slow  progress. 

Treatment.  —The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  agitans 
are  to  remove  the  cause ;  to  give  good  diet,  and  attend  to  hygienic 
conditions  ;  to  avoid  fatigue  and  mental  excitement ;  to  improve  the 
general  health  and  condition  of  the  nervous  system  by  strychnine,  iron, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  preparations  of  zinc,  and  similar  remedies ;  to  ad- 
minist"?1  .<■■>;/„/ u-ox,  sucli  as  bromide  of  potassium,  hyoscyainus,  opium, 
coninm,  or  cannabis  indica  ;  and  to  apply  the  constant  current  along 
the  affected  muscles  and  over  the  spine.  The  systematic  use  of  baths 
ami  friction  or  massage  has  sometimes  proved  of  service. 
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VIII.  SPASMODIC  WRY-NECK— TORTICOLLIS. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology.  —Wry-neck  lias  already  been  alluded  to  as 
a  form  of  muscular  rheumatism.  It  may  also  be  a  congenital  condition, 
clue  either  to  faulty  development  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  neck, 
or  to  paralysis,  which  may  result  from  injury  during  parturition.  The 
complaint  now  under  consideration,  however,  is  a  peculiar  nervous 
affection,  attended  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  neck, 
especially  the  sterno-mastoid.  It  generally  occurs  in  persons  about 
middle  life,  who  are  apparently  in  good  health.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
neurosis,  allied  to  writer's  cramp  and  histrionic  spasm.  It  is  in  many 
instances  due  to  an  irritable  state  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  In 
some  cases  a  weakened  and  fatigued  condition  of  the  muscles  of  one 
side  of  the  neck  seems  to  excite  irregular  contraction  in  their  antagon- 
ists. Spasmodic  wry-neck  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  hysterical 
state. 

Symptoms. — The  spasm  in  torticollis  is  usually  clonic,  rarely  tonic. 
The  implication  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  indicated  by  turning  of  the 
head  to  the  opposite  side  ;  while  the  occiput  is  drawn  a  little  downwards, 
and  the  chin  slightly  raised.  The  trapezius,  scaleni,  and  splenius  being 
not  uncommonly  involved,  a  lateral  downward  bending  is  noticed,  and 
elevation  of  the  shoulder.  The  disorder  is  slight  at  first,  but  progressive, 
and  may  ultimately  become  extreme.  The  spasms  are  generally  remit- 
tent ;  are  increased  by  any  mental  exertion ;  and  cease  during  sleep. 
The  electric  irritability  of  the  affected  muscles  is  usually  greatly 
increased.  The  spasmodic  movements  may  be  so  severe  as  to  produce  a 
sore  on  the  shoulder.  Dysphagia,  and  SAvelling  of  the  arm  from  pressure 
on  the  subclavian  vein,  have  been  observed  in  exceptional  instances. 
Spasmodic  wry-neck  is  occasionally  associated  with  spinal  irritation, 
histrionic  spasm,  or  spasm  of  the  limbs  ;  and  it  has  also  followed  writer's 
cramp.  The  complaint  is  very  chronic,  but  generally  incurable  after  it 
has  become  well-marked. 

Diagnosis. — Spasmodic  wry-neck  is  usually  easily  recognized.  The 
diseases  from  which  it  has  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  are  caries  of  the 
spine,  and  some  rare  cases  of  cerebral  disease. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  applicable  to  this  class  of  affec- 
tions must  be  carried  out  in  oases  of  spasmodic  wry-neck.  Large  doses 
of  succus  conii,  and  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine,  have  been  found 
useful  by  Dr.  John  Harloy.  Electricity  in  various  forms  has  also  been 
employed.  Dr.  Poore  has  used  with  success  the  continuous  galvanic 
current,  combined  with  rhythmical  exercise  of  the  affected  muscles.  In 
another  case  he  faradized  the  antagonist  muscles.  Mechanical  supports 
and  surgical  operations  have  also  been  resorted  to,  and,  it  is  affirmed, 
with  success  in  some  instances. 

IX.  THOMSEN'S  DISEASE— CONGENITAL  MYOTONIA. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — This  is  a  peculiar  muscular  disorder 
which  was  originally  described  by  Dr.  Thomsen,  of  Sleswick,  by  whom 
it  was  termed  "tonic  convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles."  It  appears 
to  be  congenital,  or  at  any  rate  begins  during  the  earliest  infancy;  and 
is  often  .hereditary.  Males  are  affected  more  frequently  and  more  severely 
than  females.  The  complaint  is  attributed  to  a  congenital  peculiarity 
of  the  muscular  system.    According  to  Ei'b,  microscopical  examination  of 
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excised  muscular  tissue  revealed  marked  hypertrophy  of  individual 
fibres ;  a  rouuded  outline  of  these  fibres,  instead  of  being-  polygonal  ;  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  nuclei  in  the  sarcolemma  ;  and  increase  in 
the  interstitial  tissue. 

Symptoms. — The  essential  symptom  of  congenital  myotonia  consists 
in  the  occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  persistent  contraction— a  mild  sort  of 
tetanus— when  any  voluntary  muscle  which  has  been  at  rest  is  made  to 
act,  and  it  cannot  be  immediately  relaxed,  the  contraction  lasting  from 
five  to  thirty  seconds — "myotonic  disturbances  of  motion"  (Erb).  A 
feeling  of  great  resistance  is  experienced  in  attempting  to  perform  any 
action,  so  that  voluntary  movement  is  difficult,  and  quick  and  accurate 
motions  are  often  impossible.  The  stiffness  temporarily  disappears 
when  movement  is  persisted  in  for  some  time.  There  is  no  motor 
paralysis,  while  the  reflexes  and  sensation  are  unaffected.  Mental 
excitement  aggravates  the  muscular  disorder.  Usually  the  muscles  are 
obviously  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  especially  in  the  limbs, 
but  the  strength  is  not  always  proportionately  increased.  Mechanical 
excitability  of  the  nerves  is  probably  diminished  ;  that  of  the  muscles 
exaggerated,  a  touch  with  the  finger  being  sufficient  to  excite  tonic  con- 
traction. The  electric  phenomena  appear  to  be  very  characteristic,  and 
to  these  Erb  has  applied  the  term  "  myotonic  reaction."  Faradic  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves  is  normal,  but  a  sudden  increase  of  the  current  may 
produce  protracted  contraction  ;  that  of  the  muscles  is  very  marked,  and 
the  effect  is  prolonged.  Galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  increased 
quantitatively;  qualitatively  both  poles  react  alike.  During  the  stable 
application  of  the  galvanic  current,  wave-like  contractions  are  seen 
starting  from  the  kathode  and  passing  one  after  another  over  the  muscles 
towards  the  anode.  This  complaint  is  persistent,  and  the  patient 
gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  it  as  a  rule.  There  is  no  necessary 
constitutional  disturbance.    Sometimes  melancholia  supervenes. 

Treatment. — The  measures  recommended  are  cold  sponging,  friction, 
massage,  and  methodical  exercise  of  the  muscles,  but  they  have  not  been 
attended  with  much  success. 


CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

General  Considerations. — The  term  "  skin-disease  "  may  be  taken  to 
aPply  to  every  deviation  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  structure  or 
functions  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages — the  glands,  hair,  and  nails. 
In  the  following  pages,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  those  affec- 
tions that  have,  by  tradition  and  custom,  been  unreservedly  given  up  to 
the  '  barge  of  the  surgeon,  and  for  an  account  of  these  the  reader  may 
refer  to  surgical  works.  There  are  also  many  affections,  for  example,  the 
acute  specific  diseases,  in  which  a  morbid  state  of  the  skin  plays  only  a 
very  unimportant  role  in  comparison  with  other  symptoms,  and  these 
diseases  have  already  been  dealt  with  iti  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  study  of  shin  diseases  has  been  in  times  past  bewildering,  partly  on 
account  of  the  paucity  of  workers  in  this  field,  and  partly  by  reason  of 
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the  infinite  variety  of  form  and  aspect  of  diseased  skin,  so  unlike,  appa- 
rently, morbid  changes  in  other  structures,  and  this  has  led  to  a  chaotic 
and  overburdened  nomenclature.  Rapid  strides  have,  however,  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  simplification,  and  there  is  no  reason  nowadays 
why  anyone  should  fail  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
provided  a  sufficient  time  is  devoted  to  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 
In  the  character  of  the  morbid  processes  taking  place  in  the  skin  there  is 
nothing  essentially  special,  beyond  those  differences  of  detail  which 
arise  from  the  situation  of  the  skin  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  from 
peculiarities  of  structure.  The  facts  of  general  pathology  therefore 
apply  here. 

Lesions  of  the  skin  are  made  manifest  to  our  senses  by  alteration  in  its 
•colour,  by  depression  of  the  surface  or  elevation  by  new  growths,  by  the 
exudation  of  cells  and  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  by  other 
indications  of  the  various  morbid  processes.  It  is  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  several  types  of  the  forms 
of  cutaneous  eruption  {erumpere,  to  break  out)  or  lesions  of  the  skin. 
They  are  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  lesions.  The  primary 
lesions  are  distinguished  as  macula?,  papula?,  nodula,  phymata,  pomphi, 
vesicula?,  bulla?,  and  pustula?.  By  the  term  maculce  is  meant  any 
alteration  in  the  colour  of  a  circumscribed  area  of  the  skin,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  structural  change,  so  long  as  there  is  not  very 
marked  elevation  or  depression.  Tiny  points  are  called  punctce,  and 
widely  diffused  stains  or  blushes  discolor  ations.  Maculce  may  be  caused 
by  simple  staining  or  chemical  changes,  for  example,  from  iodine  or 
silver  nitrate;  by  extravasations  of  blood,  as  in  purpura  and  scurvy; 
by  increased  deposition  of  pigment,  as  in  one  phase  of  leprosy,  in 
Addison's  disease,  in  ephelides  or  freckles,  in  chloasma  uterinum  et 
gravidarum ;  by  irregular  deposition  (both  removal  and  deposition 
going  on  side  by  side),  as  in  leucoderma  ;  by  the  growth  of  vegetable 
parasites  in  the  skin,  as  in  tinea  versicolor;  by  new  growths  or  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  corium,  as  in  nasvi  or  morpha?a;  or,  lastly,  by  slight 
congestions  or  superficial  inflammations,  as  in  erythema,  and  the 
erythematous  phases  of  lupus,  syphilis,  and  leprosy.  A  papule  or 
pimple  is  a  solid  elevation  of  the  skin,  whatever  may  be  its  cause, 
whether  from  congestion  about  one  or  more  follicles,  as  in  miliaria  ;  the 
accumulation  of  exudation  from  inflammation,  as  in  eczema  papulosum; 
new  growth,  as  in  adenoma  sebaceum ;  overgrowth  of  the  epidermis,  as 
in  some  warts  ;  new  growths  of  blood-  or  lymph-vessels  ;  or  blocking  or 
stuffing  of  the  ducts  or  glands  by  epithelial  exuvia?  or  secretion,  as  in 
comedones  or  milium.  Papules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  (miliary 
papules)  to  a  pea,  as  in  syphilis ;  and  they  may  be  rounded  (papular 
erythema),  or  angular  (lichen  planus),  conical,  dome-shaped,  disc-like 
(nummular),  or  fiat  (lenticular).  When  the  morbid  process  giving  rise 
to  the  papule  extends  deeply,  the  term  tubercle  or  nodule  is  usually 
applied,  and  hence  the  expressions  tnbercular  lupus,  leprosy,  and 
syphilis;  but  it  is  not  iutended  to  convey  the  idea  of  any  association 
with  tuberculosis,  and  the  term  nodule  is  therefore  preferable.  Phymata 
or  tumours  are  solid  formations  in  the  skin,  exceeding  a  walnut  in  size, 
as  in  erythema  nodosum  and  fibroma  molluscum.  They  may  be 
prominent  or  deep  set,  and  sessile  or  pedunculate.  Pomphi  or  wheals 
are  rounded  or  oval  evanescent  swellings,  accompanied  by  heat  and 
tingling,  due  to  the  sudden  and  temporary  dilatation  of  a  bunch  of 
vessels  under  nervous  influence,  causing  transieut  acute  hyperemia  and 
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oedema  of  localized  areas.    They  are  typically  seen  in  the  effects  of 
nettle-stings.  _  The  oedema  is  generally  sufficient  in  the  central  parts  to 
obscure  the  pink  colour  resulting  from  the  hyperemia,  so  that  a  wheal 
usually  presents  a  white  centre  and  a  pink  halo.    Wheals  may  be  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  split  pea  upwards,  and  sometimes  cover  very  large  and 
irregular  tracts  by  confluence.    Vesicles  are    small    dome-shaped  or 
acnminate  elevations  of  the  skin,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid, 
or  by  the  dilatation  and  projection  of  lymph-  (varicose  lymphatics)  or 
blood-radicles  (vesicular  degeneration  of  naavi).    The  accumulated  fluid 
is  frequently  inflammatory,  as  in  eczema  and  herpes,  and  exudes  from 
the  blood-vessels  to  collect  within  and  between  the  rete  cells.  These 
inflammatory  vesicles  are  often  compound,  and  quickly  rupture  or 
collapse,  and  as  they  are  frequently  only  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
inflammatory  papule,  so  in  their  turn  they  may  give  place  to  the 
pustule.    In  sudamina  the  sweat  passes  out  of  the  duct,  to  accumulate 
between  the  strata  of  the  cuticle.    The  name  bulla  or  bleb  is  applied 
when  the  collection  of  fluid  is  large,  for  example,  greater  than  a  split 
pea.    Bullae  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  vesicles,  and  are  specially 
characteristic  of  pemphigus,  but  may  occur  less  prominently  in  a  number 
of  other  affections,  such  as  erysipelas,  scabies,  erythema,  herpes  iris, 
syphilis,  leprosy,  and  also  by  the  coalescence  of  vesicles  in  dysidrosis. 
Pustules  are  circumscribed  inflammatory  elevations  of  the  surface,  of 
moderate  size,  formed  by  collections  of  pus  in  the  skin.    They  usually 
have  an  inflamed  areola,  and  frequently  end  in  ulceration  and  scarring. 
A  pustule  maybe  such  from  the  first,  or  be  the  late  stage  of  a  vesicle  or 
papule,  and  has  a  similar  mode  of  formation.    Papules  and  vesicles  in 
the  strumous  and  in  children  have  a  strong  tendency  to  this  termination. 
The  collection  of  pus  may  be  superficial,  as  in  pustular  eczema ;  or  deep- 
seated  around  a  follicle  or  gland,  as  in  acne  and  sycosis.     The  secondary 
lesions,  namely,  squamae  or  scales,  crustae  or  crusts,  ulcera  or  ulcers, 
cicatrices  or  scars,  excoriations,  and  rimae  or  fissures  and  chaps,  are  so 
called  because  they  arise  out  of  the  primary  lesions.    Squamae  or  scales 
are  formed  by  the  separation  of  an  increased  quantity  of  imperfect  dry 
epidermic  scales,  and  are  a  usual  consequence  of  the  interference  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  skin  produced  by  inflammation.    Such  desquamation 
may  be  very  fine,  or  larger  and  branny  (furfuraceous),  or  very  large,  as 
in  pityriasis  rubra  (membranaceous).    Crusts  differ  fr  om  scales  in  beinsr 
composed  mostly  of  serous  and  cellular  discharge,  or  of  blood  which  has 
escaped  on  the  surface.    They  may  also  be  formed  of  concreted  sebum, 
as  in  seborrhcea,  or  of  masses  of  fungus  elements,  as  in  favus.  Ulcera- 
tif/n  results  when  the  epithelial  layers  and  more  or  less  of  the  corium  are 
destroyed  or  removed.    It  commonly  follows  suppurative  inflammation, 
but  may  result  also  from  necrosis  of  a  new  growth  or  gangrene. 
Cicatrices  or  scars  are  formed  by  the  substitution '  of  connective  tissue, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  for  the  normal  epidermis  and  dermis 
with  its  appendages,  which  have  been  destroyed.     Scars  are  nearly 
always  the  consequence  of  ulceration,  but  occasionally  result  from  a 
simple  atrophic  process.    Excoriations  are  due  to  removal  of  the  cuticle 
or  more  or  less  of  the  rete,  generally  by  scratching  or  rubbing.  Star- 
ring does  not  follow,  though  a  crust  may  form.    Rimer,  or  chaps  or 
fitsurts  are  formed  by  the  cleaving  of  the  skin,  which  has  lost  its 
elasticity  and  suppleness,  from  unusual  dryness  or  iiiflammatorv  in- 
filtration.   Jri  addition  it  may  be  mentioned  that  pigmentation  and 
haemorrhage  are  frequently  secondary,  the  former  resulting  from  con- 
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tinned  hyperemia,  and  the  latter  occurring  sometimes  after  various 
kinds  of  primary  lesions. 

General  iEtiology. — -Diseases  of  the  skin  are  due  (1)  to  congenital 
aberrations  of  nutrition  or  imperfect  development,  for  example,  neevi 
ichthyosis  ;  (2)  to  external  causes,  or  those  acting  from  without  directly 
on  the  skin  ;  (3)  to  internal  causes,  or  those  acting  from  within,  whether 
arising  primarily  in  the  economy  or  not ;  (4)  to  an  innate  disposition  in 
the  skin-tissues  themselves  to  take  on  diseased  action.  Amongst  external 
causes  may  be  enumerated  local  irritants  of  all  kinds,  such  as  cold,  heat, 
friction,  scratching,  pressure ;  the  irritant  juices  of  plants,  such  as  the 
rhus  family  and  the  nettle  ;  substances  used  or  met  with  in  handicrafts 
and  occupations,  such  as  lime,  sugar,  flour,  soda,  tar,  paraffin,  arsenic, 
oxalic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  dyes  ;  medicinal  applications,  as 
mustard,  croton  oil,  turpentine,  cantharidis,  or  arnica ;  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites,  as  ticks,  fleas,  sand  fleas,  bugs,  and  fungi ;  want 
of  cleanliness  or  functional  disease,  leading  to  blocking  and  mal- 
nutrition of  the  follicles  and  glands.  Many  of  these  agencies  only 
cause  mischief  when  the  system  generally  is  debilitated  and  disordered, 
such  as  the  skin-inflammation  in  bricklayers,  washerwomen,  grocers, 
and  others.  An  innate  disposition  to  take  on  diseased  action,  involving 
a  plus  or  minus  state  of  perwersion  of  nutrition,  may  exist  in  a  special 
structure,  as  the  skin,  apart  from  any  general  nutritional  defect,  as  in 
rodent  ulcer,  warty  growths,  fibroma,  keloid,  and  psoriasis  probably. 
The  skin-disease  may  however  be  only  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general 
diathetic  state,  as  in  struma.  This  innate  disposition  is  often  hereditary. 
The  chief  internal  causes  of  cutaneous  affections  are  (a)  the  introduction 
of  special  organisms,  poisons,  or  other  deleterious  substances  from 
without,  as  in  some  acute  specific  diseases,  syphilis,  and  probably 
leprosy,  in  which  skin-lesions  are  a  prominent,  but  not  the  only  symptom  ; 
(/3)  the  introduction  of  animal  parasites  through  the  stomach,  probably 
in  drinking  water,  as  in  elephantiasis  arabum  and  guinea- worm  disease; 
(y)  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  as  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  copaiba,  and  arsenic,  which  set  up  morbid 
changes  under  certain  conditions  not  well-understood  as  yet,  though  we 
know  idiosyncrasy  plays  a  great  part ;  (8)  the  accumulation  of  morbid 
products  from  functional  or  organic  disease  of  internal  organs,  which 
render  tissues  prone  to  inflammation  from  any  slight  exciting  cause,  or 
actually  themselves  set  up  mischief,  as  in  diabetes,  gout,  rheumatism ; 
(e)  a  general  lowering  of  nutrition  in  which  the  skin  participates,  from 
over-work,  starvation,  depraved  habits,  climatic  conditions,  or  other 
causes  ;  nerve-disturbance,  either  direct  or  reflex,  and  primary  or 
secondary,  by  which  the  blood-supply  to  a  part  is  disordered,  as  in 
urticaria,  or  morbid  tissue-changes  ax'e  set  up,  as  in  dystrophia  and 
herpes,  or  the  skin -nutrition  is  lowered,  so  that  morbid  changes  are 
easily  excited.  As  a  rule  these  causes  do  not  operate  in  a  solitary  or 
individual  way,  but  act  in  combination,  so  that  it  is  of  great  practical 
importance  to  distinguish  predisposing  and  exciting,  producing  and 
intensifying  causes.  Ago,  sex,  and  temperament  have  also  an  important 
in  II  nence. 

.  General  Diagnosis. — The  method  of  examination  in  cases  of  skin- 
disease  should  lie  thorough  and  complete,  both  with  regard  to  die 
history  of  i  he  affection,  and  the  character  of  (he  eruption  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  body.  Some  diseases  with  special  and  con  stun  i  characters 
may  no  doubt  be  made  out  at  a  glance,  but  the  habit  of  a  partial 
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miction  is  very  prone  to  lead  to  error,  since  many  skin-diseases 
present  considerable  differences  of  aspect,  according  to  the  site  on  which 
t  hey  occur,  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  process,  and  the  stage  of  the 
a  tectum     while    some   run   through    different   stages,   and  certain 
stages  of  quite  different  diseases  may  closely  simulate  each  other 
rherefore  the  whole  and  not  a  portion  only  of  the  eruption  must  be 
examined  ;  while  the  primary  lesion  must  be  sought  out  in  its  newest 
developments,  as  on  the  edge  of  a  patch,  and  the  transitional' relationship 
of  the  stages  made  out.    The  history  of  the  lesions  and  of  the  disease 
generally _from  its  beginning,  and  the  general  course  of  the  eruption  un 
to  the  time  of  observation,  must  further  be  carefully  traced  Airv 
modifications  or  complications  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the 
primary  mischief;   and  the  diagnosis  should  be  made  both  by  the 
positive  characters,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  other  affections  Lastly 
the  observer  must  notice  as  of  great  value  the  extent  and  sites  of  the 
eruption ;  the  degree  of  symmetry  and  method  of  grouping;  the  mode 
of  extension,  whether  serpiginously  or  centrifu  gaily,  etc. ;  the  existence 
of  special  subjective  sensations,  such  as  itching,  pain,  tin«*linor  or  of 
anaesthesia  ;  the  colour  of  the  eruption  ;  the  formation  of  scars  •  and  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  ' 

Treatment.-It  will  be  expedient  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  treatment  which  are  applicable  to  skin- 
diseases  as  a  class  before  considering  them  individually,  and  they  may 
be  indicated  in  the  following  way:-l.  Any  cause  which  has  either^ 
directly  or  indirectly  produced  a  cutaneous  affection,  or  which  is  keepino- 
it  up,  must  be  got  rid  of,  if  possible.  In  many  instances  this  is  all  that 
is  reqmred.  2.  Attention  to  the  alimentary  canal  is  often  of  essential 
importance.  1 hus  the  diet  frequently  needs  regulation  ;  digestive  dis- 
orders have  to  be  set ,  right ;  and  different  kind?  of  purgatives  are  not 
uncommonly  of  service.  3.  Hygienic  conditions  demand  notice  in  many 
cases,  and  especially  those  which  promote  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin 
■men  as  exercise  cleanliness,  and  the  regular  employment  of  baths.  The 
general  habits  of  life  may  also  require  modification  in  various  directions 
vol  ■  ?i?  directed  to  the  general  system  is  frequently  of  the  utmost 
value  in  the  management  of  cutaneous  diseases.    Thus  tonics  are  often 

or  n  ernoTnre^e  rr-i1'"'4^-'0  the  ^  °f  the  bl°°d>  SUcb  as  an»™» 
01  plethora;  the  febrile  condition  may  require  attention  :  while  different 

cons  ifut.onal  diatheses,  such  as  syphilis,  gout,  or  tuberculosis,  demand 

wen  several  special  treatments  when  they  originate  affections  of  the 

xkm.        in  certain  cases  these  complaints  may  be  benefited  by  actin<>- 

upon  particular  organs  or  systems,  such  as  the  kidneys  or  nervous  system 

o.  inert  are  some  agents  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  specific  influence 

upon  the  skin,  and  which  may  be  termed  cutaneous  alteratives,  of  which 

arsenic  is  the  most  conspicuous  example.    Remedies  which  affect  the 

peTspirafaon  may  also  be  of  service  in  tho  treatment  of  skin-disease* 

either  diaphoretics  or  anti-diaphoretics.    7.  Local  treatment  is  of  course 

imperatively  called  for  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  is  often  the 

sol,-  method   required.    This  consists  not  only  in  the  application  of 

■'""•<l'<''l  agent*  of  various  kinds  to  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  adoption  of 

particular  measures  suitable  for  particular  morbid  conditions  Tho 

kind*  of  agents  to  be  used  differ  considerably  in  different  cases  siloh 

as    etnoJIiente,    sedatives,    anodynes,    caustics,    irritants,  stimulants 

"Mrmgenry,    parasiticides,    or   antiseptics.      In  modern  times  m^it 

advances  have  been  made  ,n  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  appHca- 
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ticra  of  remedies  in  .skin-diseases.  Dr.  Unna,  of  Hamburg,  employs 
three  special  kinds  of  application: — («)  Glycerine  gelatines.  Tlie.se 
belong  to  the  class  of  dry  porous  substances,  which  act  by  absorbing 
water  and  fat  readily,  and  may  therefore  be  used  to  extract  and  eliminate 
the  masses  of  fatty  and  watery  secretion  that  are  formed  in  abnormally 
large  quantities  in  certain  skin-diseases,  while  fchey  reduce  the  centri- 
petal stream  to  its  lowest  limits.  They  are  also  very  adhesive. 
(6)  Platter  mutts.  By  these  dressings  the  fluid-sweat,  both  watery  and 
fatty,  is  retained  within  the  cutaneous  structures,  which  become  more 
or  less  soaked,  and  the  absorption  of  medicaments  is  greatly  increased, 
(c)  Salve  mulls.  These  occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  other  two 
groups.  Various  remedies  are  mixed  with  these  preparations,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  In  addition  to  these,  other  methods  of 
application  are  by  means  of  "salve-soaps,"  "  saponiments,"  "  salve- 
pencils,"  and  "paste-pencils."  Oleates  are  now  much  more  used  than 
formerly  ;  and  among  the  substances  which  have  come  into  established 
repute,  lanoline  and  molline  deserve  special  mention.  Lanoline,  intro- 
duced by  Liebreich,  appears  to  have  considerable  "  penetrating"  power, 
and  therefore  to  be  very  useful  as  a  vehicle  for  the  absorption  of  different 
agents,  while  it  is  non-irritating.  Amongst  the  more  special  remedies 
for  skin-diseases,  icthyol,  rcsorcin,  cocaine,  and  chrysarobiu  call  for 
particular  notice. 

Classification. —A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
skin-diseases  to  some  orderly  arrangement  of  groups  and  divisions,  but 
in  such  a  matter,  where  the  causes  and  pathology  of  many  affections  are 
yet  obscure,  and  where  we  are  progressing  from  day  to  day,  any  classifi- 
cation at  present  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  temporary.  Still  some 
classification  is  very  useful.  We  may  classify  skin-diseases,  according 
to  a  prevalent  custom,  on  the  anatomical  conditions  found  associated 
with  certain  symptoms,  or  according  to  their  supposed  aetiology  ;  or  we 
may  arrange  each  disease  around  a  chosen  type,  or  "as  an  assemblage  of 
symptoms  convenieutly  arranged  for  diagnosis,"  or  according  to  a  mixed 
plan.  The  following  mixed  plan,  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury 
Pox,  is  useful  clinically  : — - 

1.  The  eruptions  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  already  described. 

2.  Inflammations,  comprising  : — a.  The  erythematous,  as  erythema, 
roseola,  urticai'ia.  b.  Catarrhal,  as  eczema,  dermatitis.  c.  Bullous,  as 
herpes,  pemphigus,    d.  Suppurative,  as  impetigo  contagiosa,  f  nrunculus. 

Papular  or  plastic,  as  lichen  planus,  prurigo.  /.  Squamous,  as  psoriasis, 
and  pityriasis  rubra. 

3.  Diathetic  affections,  due  to  some  constitutional  change  or  disposition, 
as  struma,  syphilis,  leprosy. 

4.  Hypertrophies,  as  ichthyosis,  corns,  wai'ts  and  papillary  tumours, 
keloid,  fibroma,  scleroderma,  and  morphcea. 

5.  Atrophies,  as  general  or  local  atrophy  of  the  skin  or  its  appendages, 
senile  decay,  and  some  forms  of  alopecia  areata. 

6.  Neib  formations,  as  lupus,  rodent  ulcer,  cancer,  melanotic  sarcoma. 

7.  Hemorrhages,  as  purpura  (already  described), 

8.  Neuroses,  as  hyperesthesia,  anaesthesia,  pruritus. 

9.  Pigmentary  changes. — a.  Increased,  moles,  melasma,  chloasma,  len- 
tigines.    b.  Diminished,  albinism,    c.  hregula/r,  leucoderma. 

10.  Parasitic  diseases. — a.  Dermatozoie,  as  scabies,  phfcheiriasis,  gninea- 
worm  disease,  elephantiasis  arabum.  b.  Dermatophyte,  as  tinea  favosa, 
tinea  fcrichophyfcina,  tinea  versicolor. 
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11.  Diseases  of  the  glands  and  appendages.— a.  Sweat-glands,  as  miliaria 
•(lichen  tropicus),  sudamina,  clysidrosis,  hyperidrosis,  anidrosis,  chrotni- 
drosis.  b.  Sebaceous  glands,  seborrhcea,  comedo,  acne,  milium,  molluscum 
•contagiosum,  steatoma,  lichen  pilaris,  c.  Hairs  and  their  follicles,  sycosis 
alopecia,  canities,  fragilitas,  hirsuties.  d.  Nails,  atrophy,  hypertrophy' 
and  onychia.  J 

I.  ERYTHEMATOUS  INFLAMMATIONS. 

These  are  characterized  by  hyperemia,  and  the  exudation  of  serum  and 
■wandering  cells,  mostly  into  the  papillary  layer,  but  in  severe  cases  to  a 
_  Bater  depth.  The  inflammation  is  chiefly  superficial,  not  very  intense 
tends  to  spread  at  the  edge,  is  generally  symmetrical,  does  not  lead  to 
deep  suppuration,  and  after  lasting  a  few  days  fades  away,  leaviu°-  per- 
haps some  pigmentation  and  branny  desquamation.  The  exudation  is 
sufficient  generally  to  cause  more  or  less  swelling,  and  in  extreme  cases 
raises  the  uppermost  layers  of  epidermis  so  as  to  form  large  vesicles  or 
bulla?.    The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  : — 

Roseola  is  a  term  applied  in  a  very  indiscriminate  way  to  any  non- 
contagious, fugitive  erythematous  blotches,  arising  in  young  children  (11 
infantilis),  associated  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  and  dentition' 
but  apart  from  this  it  is  a  definite  affection,  presenting,  however,  much 
diversity  of  appearance.  It  may  be  symptomatic,  as  in  rheumatism 
vaccinia  (about  seventh  day),  cholera,  variola,  and  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  ;  or  idiopathic,  and  it  then  seems  to  be  mostly  excited  by 
•climatic  changes.  Idiopathic  roseola  is  characterized  by  a  rosy  eruption 
mostly  affecting  the  trunk,  but  in  very  marked  cases  extending  to  the' 
limbs.  It  may  be  scarlatiniform  or  morbilliform,  but  is  generally 
coarser  than  scarlatina,  and  not  crescentic  or  mulberry-coloured.  In 
other  cases  the  eruption  occurs  as  well-marked  rosy  macules,  or  very 
•slightly  marked  papules,  which  extend  at  their  edges,  form  rings  which 
■coalesce,  often  assume  an  urticarial  character,  and  extend  over  the 
whole  body.  It  is  very  fugitive.  There  is  hardly  any  general  disturb- 
ance; occasionally  very  slight  coiyza,  and  injection  of  the  eyes  aud 
throat ;  but  never  any  marked  ill-health. 

Erythema  multiforme  is  often  ushered  in  by  general  malaise,  rheu- 
matic symptoms,  and  febrile  reaction;  and  is  characterized  by  the  out- 
break of  circumscribed  erythematous  eruptions  of  various  sizes  aud 
degrees  of  swelling,  from  a  mere  blush  (M.  simplex)  to  a  papule  (E. 
papulatum),  or  nodosity  (E.  tuberculatum  or  nodosum).  The  macular 
eruptions  especially  tend  to  enlarge  at  their  periphery,  and  to  clear  in 
the  centre  to  form  rings  (E.  annulare),  and  these  rings  may  coalesce  to 
form  patterns  (E.  gyratum).  The  eruptions  also,  though  generally 
discrete,  may  be  grouped  in  rings;  and  lastly  the  exudation  may  be  so 
excessive  as  to  form  vesicles  and  bulla?  on  the  surface  {vesicating  enjthefna 
—herpes  iruj.  A  feeling  of  heat,  pain,  or  itching  maybe  present.  The 
•eruption  usually  lasts  only  a  few  days,  and  then  declines,  but  occasionally 
is  far  more  chronic,  and  may  recur  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
the  seasons.  The  exact  constitutional  disturbance  present  is  not  known, 
but  frequently  it  appears  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  nature.  As  the  eruptions 
subside,  a  peculiarity  of  these  erythematous  inflammations  becomes 
apparent,  n  that  the  pigment  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of 
exuded  red  blood-corpuscles  g:>es  through  a  change  of  colours.  The 
situs  affected,  which  tend  to  bj  symmetrically  placed,  arc  the  extensor 
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aspects  of  the  hands,  the  forearms  and  legs,  the  face,  and  occasionally 
the  trunk  and  other  parts. 

Erythema  nodosum  is  incl  uded  by  some  writers  under  erythema  multi- 
forme, but  as  it  presents  certain  constant  peculiarities,  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  it  separately.  In  this  affection  the  constitutional  symptoms  are 
much  the  same  as  in  erythema  multiforme,  but  it  rarely  recurs,  and  tends 
chiefly  to  affect  children  and  young  adults,  especially  females.  The  pain- 
ful ovoid  swellings,  ranging  from  h  to  1  inch  across,  are  arranged  along 
the  tibiao,  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  bone.  They  evolve  in  crops, 
and  the  affection  lasts  one  or  two  weeks.  Prom  the  occasional  distribution 
of  the  eruption  along  the  lymphatics,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
latter  vessels  are  sometimes  implicated  in  the  neighboirrhood,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  ovoid  swellings  are  due  to  lymphatic  inflamma- 
tion, whilst  others  consider  them  to  arise  from  capillary  emboli. 

Feliosis  rheumatica,  called  also  purpura  rheumatica,  is  an  affection 
which  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  has  already  been  noticed.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  erythema  multiforme ;  is  accompanied  by  some  malaise ; 
swelling  or  pain  in  some  of  the  large  joints  occurs  (?  rheumatic)  ;  and 
with  its  subsidence  crops  of  a  hemorrhagic  eruption  appear,  mostly 
on  the  limbs.  This  occurs  time  after  time,  perhaps  each  afternoon, 
and  thus  the  affection  may  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  period,  and  a 
person  may  have  a  recurrence  after  a  long  interval.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  eruption  is  that  all  the  lesions  are  purpuric,  though  some  may 
present  the  appearance  of  erythematous  papules,  but  they  do  not  alter 
on  pressure. 

Urticaria  is  an  eruption  with  very  special  attributes,  which  is  usually 
included  under  the  erythematous  inflammations,  though  with  doubtful 
propriety,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  with  serous  exuda- 
tion than  a  true  inflammation.  The  wheals  so  characteristic  of  it,  and 
typified  in  the  effects  on  the  human  skin  of  the  common  stinging-nettle, 
result  from  acute  oedema  of  the  cutis,  probably  from  the  sudden  complete 
dilatation  of  a  bunch  of  capillaries.  The  exudation  maybe  so  slight  that 
only  a  rosy  circumscribed  elevation  is  produced ;  or  it  may  collect  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  mask  the  central  portion  of  the  hyperemia,  so 
that  a  white  centre  is  seen,  with  a  pink  halo.  In  rare  cases  a  bulla  is 
produced.  The  wheal  is  intensely  itchy  and  tingling;  and  a  striking 
characteristic  is  its  sudden  evolution,  and  rapid  disappearance  as  the 
vessels  regain  their  tone.  The  temporary  paresis  is  brought  about  either 
by  local  irritation,  or  reflexly  from  internal  functional  disturbance,  espe- 
cially of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  In  either  case,  with  the  exception 
of  the  effects  of  some  special  irritants,  as  the  nettle,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  spinal  nervous  system.  Wheals 
vary  in  area  from  a  split  pea  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  larger.  Usually 
only  the  papillary  layer  is  involved,  but  occasionally  the  deeper  cutis 
and  even  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  may  be  affected.  Urticaria 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  forms  are  mostly  due  to  the  inges- 
tion of  some  article  of  diet,  such  as  mussels,  tinned  fish  or  meat,  or  lob- 
ster; and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  persons  cannot  partake  of  a  certain 
article  of  diet,  harmless  to  the  generality  of  people,  without  inducing 
urticaria.  In  acute  attacks  the  Fever  may  run  high,  and  the  depression 
he  great.  Chronic  urticaria  is  very  common,  especially  in  women,  hem-' 
almost  invariably  associated  with  gastro-intestinal  disorder,  and  occa- 
sionally with  uterine  dist  urbance.  Now  and  (hen  chronic  urticaria  IS 
distinctly  neurotic,  and  recurs  with  much  peristency  at  certain  periods. 
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There  are  two  vanet.es  seen  in  children  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
common  UrUcana  papulosa  or  lichen  urticatus;  and  Urticaria  pigmentosa, 
i  .  papulosa  is  so  called  because  in  infants  and  young  children  the  wheals 
on  subsidence  leave  little  papules  behind  them,  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead 
rrom  the  fact  that  a  multiform  eruption  may  exist,  consisting  0f  wheals 
papules,  excoriations,  and  super6cial  inflammations,  scabies  is  closely 
simulated.     U.  pigmentosa  is  a  very  rare  affection,  commencing  in  early 
infancy,  and  characterized  by  two  things,  namely,  the  long  persistence 
of  the  wheals,  and  the  rapid  deposition  of  pigment,  so  that,  even  after 
the  wheals  have  gone,  dark  stains  remain  for  months  or  years    The  suc- 
cessive evolution  of  wheals  may  continue  the  affection  for  many  years 

Erythema  pernio  is  the  name  given  to  the  condition  known  as  a 
chilblain  which  may  occur  on  the  hands  and  feet,  nose,  ears,  and  other 
parts,  1  he  exudation  and  inflammation  in  chilblains  are  induced  by 
the  action  of  cold  on  parts  distant  from  the  heart,  in  persons  with  a  bad 
circulation.  Ihe  redness  that  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  hot,  tense 
fissured  skin  of  oedematous  legs  is  termed  Erythema  leeve. 

Treatment.— Roseola  soon  disappears  spontaneously,  but  any  derange- 
ment of  the  system  must  be  remedied,  special  attention  beino-  paid  to 
the  gastro-intest.nal  functions.  Locally  a  soothing  and  astringent  lotion 
ot  calamine,  oxide  of  zinc,  subacetate  of  lead,  or  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  may  be  applied.    Erythema  multiforme  and  nodosum 
and  pehosisrheumatica  require  a  cool  regimen;  careful  dieting  rest  -  and 
tonic  aperient  medicines,  such  as  quinine,  with  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sulphate  of  magnesium.    If  rheumatic  symptoms  are  marked 
anti-rheumatic  remedies  must  of  course  be  exhibited.    Iodide  of  potas' 
sium  has  been  specially  recommended.    Locally  the  above-mentioned 
lotions  are  also  useful,  and  in  E.  nodosum  hot  or  belladonna  fomenta- 
tions.   Acute  urticaria  requires  the  removal,  if  possible,  by  an  emetic  of 
tlie  injurious  article  of  diet,  a  purge,  and  then  sedative  remedies  for  the 
stomach,  as  bismuth  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a  febrifuge.    In  ch 


urticaria  any  dyspepsia,  uterine  disturbance,  or  plethoric  condition  must 
be  remedied  ;  and  then  the  general  health,  and  especially  the  nervous 
system,  be  braced  up  by  mineral  acids,  bitters,  ferruginous  tonics 
quinine,  strychnine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  similar  drugs.  Locally  in' 
urticaria  soda-lotions  are,  perhaps,  the  most  useful.  Iu  chilblains  local 
stimulation  to  promote  good  circulation  is  indicated. 

II.  CATARRHAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

This  type  of  inflammation  is  the  analogue  of  the  catarrh  of  mucous 
membranes,  and  is  characterized  by  infiltration  into  the  skin-textures 
ot  nugratorj  cells  and  inflammatory  serous  exudation,  which  stiffens 
and  stains  linen,  and  if  it  escapes  on  the  surface,  and  is  not  so  abundant 
as  to  tlou-  away,  it  forms  crusts.  This  exudation  may  be  so  slight  that 
no  visible  signs  of  its  presence  are  produced;  or  it  may  simply  cause  a 
congestive  redness,  with  subsequent  desquamation,  simulating  erythema • 
or  it  projects  on  the  surface  as  papules  or  vesicles;  or  escapes  copi- 
ously from  the  abraded  skin;  or  deeply  infiltrates  the  parts,  causing 
much  swelling,  especially  where  the  connective  tissue  is  loose  Tim 
exnr  ation  may  further  become  purulent,  and  form  pustules  and  thick 
crusts.  Any  one  of  these  stages  may  form  the  predominant  feature  or 
a  mixture  of  them  may  be  present.  Burning  heat  in  the  acute  stages 
and  itchmg  in  the  chronic,  are  striking  characteristics.    It  is  very 
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necessaiy  to  "understand  how  the  eruption  comes  to  be  so  frequently 
multiform  in  character,  and  how  it  may  assume  an  erythematous 
aspect  at  one  time,  a  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular  and  crusted  condi- 
tion at  later  stages,  and  finally  an  erythematous  and  desquamating  stage 
in  its  decline.  Two  phases  of  catarrhal  inflammation  may  be  described. 

Eczema  is  a  very  common  catarrhal  inflammation,  with  the  charac- 
ters mentioned  above.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  special  disease,  with 
important  constitutional  relations.  The  slightest  form,  that  of  conges- 
tive redness,  is  called  E.  erythematosum,  and  is  rare  as  the  sole  condition 
present,  but  occasionally  attacks  the  head  and  neck.  Soft,  red  papules, 
the  size  of  millet  seeds  (E. papillosum),  are  frequently  met  with,  and  this 
condition  must  be  distinguished  from  the  several  forms  of  lichen  and 
prurigo,  which  are  essentially  papular  diseases  throughout  their  course. 
Many  of  the  papules  may  subsequently  become  vesicles,  or  the  latter  may 
stud  a  surface  from  the  outset  (E.  vesiculosum).  The  contents  of  these 
vesicles  in  children  and  in  strumous  subjects  become  puriform  (E.  pustu- 
losum),  and  then  crusts  form.  The  term  impetigo  was  formerly  applied  to 
this  condition.  Frequently  the  fluid  is  sufficiently  copious  to  abrade  the 
cuticle,  and  run  from  the  surface,  for  instance,  about  the  legs  (E.  madi- 
dans  rel  rubrum).  The  decline  of  these  stages  is  marked  by  an  infil- 
trated reddened  scaly  skin,  called  E.  squamosum ;  and  the  loss  of  elas- 
ticity allows  the  movements  of  the  part  to  tear  open  cracks  or  fissures 
(E.  rimosum).  The  latter  state  of  things  is  that  generally  assumed  in 
the  palms  and  soles,  where  papules  and  vesicles  are  rarely  fonned. 
Lastly,  in  very  chronic  eczemas  a  warty  outgrowth  may  supervene 
(E.  verruoosum).  Eczema  may  be  acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic.  Acute 
eczema  is  not  very  common,  and  when  attacking  the  face  may  simulate 
erysipelas,  from  the  swelling  of  the  lax  tissues,  and  the  intense  burning 
sensation  accompanying  the  evolution  of  vesicles;  the  attack  may  sub- 
side, or  become  chronic,  or  recur.  In  sub-acute  eczema  the  inflammation 
is  less  intense,  and  papules  are  seen  mixed  with  the  vesicles.  Ghronicity  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  eczema  in  most  cases,  and  the  patches  do  not  extend 
at  the  periphery  like  erythematous  inflammation,  but  the  papules  and 
vesicles  tend  to  evolve  repeatedly  over  the  same  area.  The  complaint 
occurs  at  all  ages,  and  attacks  all  classes.  It  may  be  localized  to  a  single 
patch  or  be  widespread,  and  it  tends  to  evolve  symmetrically  on  the 
body.  In  infants  and  young  children  the  scalp  and  face  are  the  regions 
nearly  always  attacked,  though  the  inflammation  maybe  more  extensive, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  exudation  is  usually  puriform.  In  adults 
the  face  and  extensor  aspects  of  the  limbs  are  frequently  involved 
together,  and  in  another  phase  the  large  flexures.  The  squamous  form 
is  met  with  on  the  poll  of  women,  and  on  the  palms  and  soles. 
Occasionally  the  disease  is  very  widespread,  and  the  genifals  are  not 
infrequently  attacked.  The  constitutional  origin  of  eczema  is  not  yet 
placed  on  a  sound  footing,  but  the  lowering  of  the  nutrition  of  the  skin 
leading  to  its  development  is  always  associated  with  some  form  of  debihry 
referablc  to  one  of  three  conditions,  namely  (a)  a  continued  imperfect  as- 
similation and  elaboration  and  sub-oxidation  of  the  food,  with  deficient 
removal  of  effete  products,  leading  up  to  the  gouty  state;  (jS)  neuras- 
thenia, as  seen  in  people  of  nervous  temperament  who  are  prostrated  by 
nervous  strain  ;  and  (y)  perhaps  struma. 

Dermatitis  is  a  term  applied  to  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
Other  than  true  eczema.  They  are  ^distinguishable  to  the  eye  from 
eczema  generally,  but  have  a  different  causation,  and  are  no  more  to 
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be  considered  eczema  than  all  the  serous  effusions  in  the  knee-joint  are 
to  be  put  down  as  rheumatic.    Thus  dermatitis  may  be  set  up  by  croton 
oil,  mustard,  chrysophanic  acid,  many  plants,  as  the  rhus  or  thapsia, 
poisonous  dyes,  as  aniline,  and  other  irritants  ;  the  rubbing  together  of 
moist  secreting  folds  of  skin  about  the  mammas,  axilla?,  abdomen,  or  nates  ; 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  so  on.    The  itch-mite  also  excites  an 
inflammation  indistinguishable  in  the  main  from  eczema,  but  this  will 
be  considered  under  parasitic  diseases.    In  bakers,  grocers,  bricklayers, 
and  washerwomen  the  substances  they  respectively  handle  set  up  a 
similar  inflammation.    These  conditions  usually  cease  with  the  removal 
of  the  cause ;  but   it  is  probable  that  for  these  noxious  agents  to 
excite  an  inflammation,  it  is  in  many  cases  necessary  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  skin  should  be  first  lowered  by  internal  functional  disturbance. 
In  this  place,  also,  it  will  be  convenient  to  mention  under  the  term 
dermatitis  medicamentosa  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  excited  in  people 
of  special  idiosyncrasies  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  drugs.    Many  of 
these  eruptions  are  very  definite  and  constant,  and  recur  each  time  the 
drug  is  exhibited.    Arsenic  induces  a  brown  pigmentation,  urticaria, 
erythematous  blotches,  and  a  peculiar  thickening  (keratosis)  of  the 
palms  and  soles  ;  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus  a  more  or  less 
widespread  scarlatiniform  or  morbilliform  rash.    The  bromides  excite 
acneiform  eruptions,  which  may  be  confluent  and  crusted  and  psendo- 
papillomatous-;  and  also  furuncles.    Chloral  may  bring  out  a  widespread 
scarlatiniform  or  morbilliform  rash,  accompanied  by  much  dyspnoea  and 
;  palpitation,  and  immediately  excited  by  a  meal  or  alcohol.    There  is  not 
usually  any  fever.    Copaiba  originates  a  coarse  erythematous  eruption  ; 
often  with  an  urticarial  element  about  it.    The  iodides  produce  an 
acneiform  eruption,  rarely  confluent,  furuncles,  pseudo-bulla?,  ecthy- 
matous  pustules,  petechial  purpuric  spots,  and  urticaria;  opium  and 
morphine,  a  scarlatiniform  rash;  quinine,  a  rather  coarser  erythematous 
eruption,  accompanied  by  considerable  general  disturbance,  and  vesicukr 
eruptions  ;  and  salicxjlic  acid  produces  an  erythema. 

.  treatment.- In  dermatitis  of  local  or  internal  origin  the  obvious 
indication  is  to  remove  the  cause.  In  eczema  a  careful  investigation 
should  be  made  for  the  existence  of  any  imperfect  assimilation  of  food, 
associated  with  imperfect  digestion  and  elaboration,  plethora  of  the 
chylo-poietic  viscera,  and  deficient  excretion.  The  urine  must  be 
searched  for  evidence  on  these  points,  the  bowels  attended  to,  and  then 
directions  given  as  to  irregularities  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
diet ;  or  the  existence  of  any  debilitating  influence,  such  as  sedentary 
habits  or  anxiety,  must  be  sought  for  and  remedied.  Diuretics  are  useful 
to  relieve  the  congested  skin,  and  purgatives  at  the  outset  of  an  attack, 
bat  the  latter  must  not  be  continued  too  long  and  overdone.  Alkaline 
remedies  are  needed  where  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  loaded  with 
hthates,  and  in  gouty  conditions.  When  the  functions  are  in  good  order 
the  system  must  be  toned  up  by  quinine,  strychnine,  phosphorus,  ferru- 
ginous tonics,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Arsenic  is  very  useful  in  many  cases  of 
eczema,  especially  in  the  chronic  scaly  forms,  but  it  should  not  be  given 
in  the  acute  stages.  Chrysophanic  acid  and  ichthyol  have  been  recom- 
mended as  internal  remedies  in  chronic  eczema,  but  are  of  little  value. 
In  selecting  a  local  remedy  we  must  recognize  the  stage  and  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  and  clearly  understand  what  is  required,  anti- 
septicism  being  an  important  aim.  Thus  in  pustular  eczema  iodoform 
will  remove  the  pustular  element.     In  acute  and  subacute  stages 
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we  must  soothe.  If  there  is  much  weeping,  we  may  dry  up  the  dis- 
charge by  absorbent,  astringent,  and  antiseptic  dusting  powders,  such  as 
starch  and  oxide  of  zinc,  with  a  little  finely  powdered  sal  icy]  ie  or  boric 
acid.  If  the  weeping  does  not  trouble  us,  we  may  dab  on  a  calamine  and 
oxide  of  zinc  lotion  ;  or  if  that  is  too  drying,  and  consequently  not 
soothing  enough,  we  may  uselanoline,  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc,  ointment 
of  oleate  of  zinc,  or  bismuth  ointment.  Even  in  chronic  stages  we  must 
always  keep  the  skin  supple.  According  to  the  amount  of  the  infiltra- 
tion, and  the  chronicity,  we  may  select  a  resolvent  and  stimulant  remedy, 
such  as  a  mild  mercurial  salve,  carbolic  ointment  or  oil,  or  tarry  appli- 
cations ;  or  iu  inveterate  cases  chrysarobin  or  chrysophanic  acid  oint- 
ment, or  applications  of  solution  of  potash.  Ichthyol  and  resorcin  have 
been  much  employed  as  local  applications  in  certain  forms  of  eczema; 
as  well  as  various  other  remedies,  such  as  lactic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
glycerine-gelatines,  and  other  special  combinations  mentioned  in  the 
general  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  skin-diseases.  The  irritation  pre- 
sent often  taxes  all  our  resources,  and  we  must  alternately  soothe, 
resolve  the  infiltration,  and  lubricate  the  skin.  Scratching  must  be  pre- 
vented, especially  in  children,  by  masking  the  parts  and  padding  "the 
hands.  In  obstinately-recurring  eczema,  which  he  regards  as  a  vaso- 
motor neurosis,  Dr.  Radcliffe  Crocker  has  found  benefit  from  applying 
counter-irritation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  and 
centres,  according  to  the  region  affected. 

III.  BULLOUS  INFLAMMATIONS. 

In  this  group  are  placed  those  diseases  which  are  characterized  by  a 
superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  rapid  exudation  of  a  quantity 
of  serum,  which  collects  under  the  epidermis  iu  large  vesicles  and  blebs 
or  bulla?.  The  contents  of  the  bulla?  are  usually  serous,  but  may 
become  puriform  or  sanguinolent,  and  then  crusting  results,  and  more 
or  less  ulceration  may  occur  as  an  exceptional  circumstance.  The  bulla? 
themselves  are  short-lived,  and  quickly  collapse  or  rupture.  They 
may  be  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  an  eczema  vesicle  to  that  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  as  a  rule  they  rise  directly  from  the  surface  without  any 
antecedent  papule  or  swelling.  There  is  not  the  same  general  infiltra- 
tion of  the  skin  as  iu  eczema,  and  usually  not  the  same  irritation.  More- 
over, facts  point  rather  to  a  neurotic  causation  for  these  diseases,  and 
the  evidence  is  very  strong  at  any  rate  for  one  member  of  the  group, 
namely,  herpes.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  exclude 
from  this  group  some  other  inflammations  giving  rise  to  bullte,  for 
instance,  the  extreme  forms  of  erythema,  itch,  and  syphilis. 

Herpes  is  an  acute  non-contagious  disease,  running  a  definite  course, 
in  which  groups  of  vesicles,  rather  larger  than  those  of  eczema,  appear 
on  a  congested  patch  of  the  skin,  one  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  usually  several  of  such  patches,  which  evolve  successively.  Two 
main  varieties  exist,  namely,  //.  facialis  et  preputitilis ;  and  II.  zoster. 
Herpes  facialis  is  a  symptomatic  eruption,  w  hich  has  a  great  tendency 
to  recur  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  about  the  mouth,  face, 
and  ears,  when  the  system  is  febrile,  or  in  any  way  upset  by  a  cold, 
dyspepsia,  or  other  causes.  The  hard  and  soft  palate  may  be  involved, 
as  well  as  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
ease  in  the  rare  affection  known  as  //.  iris  of  the  back  of  the  hands, 
ankles,  and  knees,  which  is  only  an  outlying  member  of  the  vesicating 
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vrvthemata.    It  is  also  met  with,  and  is  then  regarded  as  a  favourable 
prognostic  sigu,  in  pneumonia.    Similarly  11.  prepvtialis  recurs  about 
the  penis  in  gouty  and  neurotic  subjects,  and  may  be  confounded  with  a 
chancroid.  Herpes  zoster,  zona,  or  the  shingles,  is  the  variety  which  is  more 
distinctly  associated  with  nerve-distribution,  for  the  patches  of  vesicles 
evolve,  for  instance,  around  one  side  of  the  trunk,  in  the  course  of 
distribution  of  an  intercostal  nerve  (H.  zoster  intercostaUs) .  Though 
most  common  in  this  situation,  it  may  occur  in  association  with  any  nerve, 
as  over  the  distribution  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  (H.  zoster  ophthal- 
micus), and  may  then  be  associated  with  kerato-iritis,  conjunctivitis,  and 
other  lesions.    Several  nerves,  generally  those  in  juxtaposition,  may  be 
involved  simultaneously.    The  eruption  is  often  ushered  in  by  malaise 
and  some  pain;  it  runs  a  definite  course  of  from  ten  days  to  several 
weeks  ;  and  disappears  spontaneously,  but  is  apt  in  old  people  to  leave 
neuralgia,  which  may  be  very  severe.    It  differs  from  H.  facialis  et 
preputialis  in  that  it  very  rarely  recurs.    H.  zoster  is  met  with  at  all  ages ; 
e  pially  on  either  side  of  the  body  ;  and  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in 
spring  and  autumn.  The  evidence  for  its  dependence  on  nerve-irritation 
is  very  strong,  namely,  its  distribution;  its  occasional  complication  with 
disordered  sensation,  paresis,  or  amyotrophy;  and  the  demonstration 
it-mortem  of  congestion  and  neuritis,  sometimes  in  the  ganglia,  some- 
times in  the  periphery  of  the  nerve  beyond  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  also 
in  the  posterior  spinal  roots.    It  is   commonly  an  inflammation  of 
peripheric  origin,  arising  either  from  chill  or  some  not  well-ascertained 
se ;  or  from  pressure  or  irritation  by  an  aneurism,  carious  vertebra?, 
or  a  tumour.    Xow  and  then  it  occurs  in  cerebral  affections ;  and  rather 
more  frequently  in  such  cord-lesions  as  myelitis  or  locomotor  ataxy. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  needed  is  to  dust  the  parts  with  starch  and 
zinc  powder;  or  to  prevent  any  ulceration  and  consequent  scarring  by 
vaseline,  lanoline,  or  zinc  ointment;  while  the  parts  are  protected  from 
rubbing  by  means  of  cotton  wool  or  spongiopiline.  Some  practitioners 
attempt  to  abort  the  eruption  of  herpes  by  such  drugs  as  phosphide  of 
zinc.  Solution  of  cocaine  has  been  used  with  benefit  in  some  cases.  The 
neuralgia  left  after  herpes  is  sometimes  very  obstinate,  and  if  local  se- 
datives prove  futile,  a  blister  over  the  root  of  the  nerve,  and  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphine  are  occasionally  necessary.  Quinine  and  other 
tonics  are  often  of  service. 

Pemphigus  is  a  somewhat  rare,  non-contagious  disease,  mostly  of  a 
definite  character,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  isolated  bulla* 
arising  rapidly  on  the  skin,  generally  without  any  antecedent  congestive 
swelling,  at  intervals  of  hours  or  days.    The  blebs  are  mostly  dome- 
shaped  and  tense,  and  after  one  or  more  clays  collapse,  the  wall  of  the 
bulla  separating  as  a  scale.    The  contents  are  usually  clear  at  first,  but 
may  become  opaque  and  puriform,  or  sanguinolent.    In  size  the  bulla? 
vary  greatly,  even  in  the  same  patient,  from  that  of  an  eczema  vesicle 
to  a  pigeon's  or  hen's  egg,  but  the  tiny  vesicles  are  rare,  and  the  bulla? 
commonly  range  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg  in  size.    They  may  evolve 
singly  (/'.  Bolitarvus))  or  in  successive  crops,  and  then  there  may  be  a 
certain  periodicity  observed  ;  and  in  distribution  they  may  recur  about 
a  certain  region  or  be  disseminated  widely,  even  on  the  buccal  and 
vaginal  mucous  membrane,  and  irregularly  or  in  corymbose  groups  or 
crescents  (Dermatitin  herpetiformis').    In  some  rare  cases  of  universal 
development  the  bulla?  tend  to  be  flaccid,  and  easily  rupture,  a  marked 
exfoliation  of  thin  crusts  following  (/'.  joliaceus).    As  a  rule  there  is  not 
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a  great  deal  of  local  irritation,  but  in  some  rare  chronic  forms,  with  an- 
eruption  of  small  size,  the  bullae  arise  from  and  alternate  with  intensely 
itchy  papules  (P.  pruriginosus) .  The  affection  occurs  at  all  ages.  The 
general  symptoms  are  often  little  marked,  but  occasionally  there  is  febrile 
disturbance,  with  evident  debility  and  anaemia;  and  the  disease 'may 
recur  with  some  special  condition,  such  as  pregnancy.  In  chronic 
cases  there  is  general  wasting  and  prostration,  and  a  fatal  termination 
may  ensue.  The  precise  causes  of  pemphigus  are  obscure,  but  some 
evidence  is  forthcoming  in  support  of  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
its  neurotic  origin.  No  gross  lesions  have,  however,  been  found  in  the 
nervous  system,  excepting,  it  is  said,  some  parenchymatous  neuritis 
affecting  the  nerves  in  immediate  relation  to  the  bullae.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  used  to  exist  as  to  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  pemphigus,  in 
which  bulla?  are  rapidly  evolved  in  great  numbers,  and  may  prove  more 
or  less  rapidly  fatal ;  but  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  very  chronic. 
As  a  rule  but  little  difficulty  can  be  presented  in  the  diagnosis,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  bulla?  occur  in  erysipelas,  in  the  vesicating 
form  of  erythema,  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in  hereditary 
infantile  syphilis. 

Treatment. — Locally  the  bulla?  should  be  punctured,  and  a  starch  and 
zinc  powder,  or  zinc  ointment  be  applied  to  the  excoriated  surface.  In 
very  widespread  cases  a  more  or  less  continuous  bath  is  required,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  thorough  lubrication  with  some  bland  antiseptic  oily  lotion. 
Internally  arsenic  acts  like  a  charm  in  a  great  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all ;  where  debility  or  cachexia  exists,  ferruginous  and  mineral  acid 
tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  similar  remedies  are  called  for. 

IV.  PUSTULAR  INFLAMMATIONS. 

Pustular  skin-diseases  include  those  in  which  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds to  visible  pus-formation  as  an  essential  phenomenon.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  eczema  the  exuded  fluid  may  produce  a  vesicle,  which 
may  become  puriform,  and,  indeed,  all  cutaneous  inflammations  may  be 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  pus-formation.  It  is  to  these  pustular- 
phases  of  eczema  and  dermatitis  that  the  old  term  impetigo,  or  eczema 
impetiginodes,  has  been  applied.  We  may  regard  them  as  essentially 
suppurative  forms  of  inflammation,  set  up  by  the  usual  micrococci. 

Impetigo  contagiosa  (Tilbury  Fox)  is  an  affection  especial]}'  prone 
to  attack  children,  though  it  may  occur  in  adults  brought  into  contact 
with  such  children,  and  subject  to  the  same  influences.  It  is  usually 
sporadic,  but  occasionally  apparently  epidemic,  in  schools,  streets,  or 
houses.  The  eruption  consists  at  first  of  a  number  of  discrete  vesieo- 
pustules,  from  a  split  pea  to  a  fourpenny-piece  in  size,  rapidly  becoming 
more  purulent  and  often  confluent,  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  it 
not  scratched,  drying  up  into  flat  yellowish  crusts,  looking  as  if  stuck 
on.  The  eruption  evolves  spontaneously  in  crops,  or  by  auto-inoculation, 
and  the  affection  may  last  several  weeks,  but  always  seems  to  disappear 
of  its  own  accord.  There  may  be  some  antecedent  febrile  reaction  and 
malaise,  but  usually  such  symptoms  are  but  little  marked.  The  site 
specially  attacked  'is  the  face,  but  from  this  part  the  eruption  may 
extend  about  the  ears,  scalp,  hands,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
eyes,  and  occasionally  is  widespread  over  the  body,  something  like 
varicella.  The  inoeulability  of  this  affection  is  due  to  vegetable 
organisms,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  kinds  of  pus  when 
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inoculated  give  rise  to  pustules;  for  example,  the  pustular  inflammation 
set  up  by  pediculi  in  the  head,  the  purulent  catarrh,  of  the  ears  and  nose 
of  children,  or  the  pus  of  the  vaccine  eruption ;  and  such  eruptions  are 
due  to  local  inoculation.  Such  a  compound  group  has  been  described  as 
jporrigo  or  impetigo  co)itagiosa  at  the  Blackfriars  Skin  Hospital. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  usually  required  is  to  cleanse  away  the 
crusts,  and  anoint,  the  sore  places  with  weak  ammoniated  mercury 
ointment.  The  eruption  then  rapidly  dies  out.  Various  other  methods 
of  treatment  are  advocated  and  practised. 

Ecthyma  is  characterized  by  the  evolution  of  discrete,  broad,  flat 
pustules,  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece  to  a  shilling,  seated  on  a  red- 
dened, elevated,  infiltrated  base.  The  inflammation  is  superficial,  and  but 
rarely  leaves  scars.  The  contents  dry  into  brownish  crusts,  which  fall  off 
in  fj-om  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  the  red  stains  disclosed  gradually  die 
away.  It  is  really  a  form  of  impetigo  contagiosa  in  which  the  lesions 
have  been  rubbed,  and  occurs  in  scabies,  urticaria  papulosa,  phtheiriasis, 
and  other  affections  giving  rise  to  scratching,  followed  by  inoculation. 

Treatment. — The  scabs  must  be  removed,  and  the  sores  dressed  with 
an  antiseptic  ointment,  as  that  of  subacetate  or  carbonate  of  lead,  or 
ammoniated  mercury  ointment.  Occasionally  in  cachectic  cases,  where 
the  reparative  process  is  sluggish,  a  mild  iodoform  or  balsam  of  pern 
salve  is  useful.  An  oleate  of  mercury  ointment  (5  per  cent.)  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  obstinate  cases.  Internally,  good  food,  tonics,  and 
cod-liver  oil  are  sometimes  necessary. 

V.    PAPULAR  INFLAMMATIONS. 

In  the  diseases  included  under  this  heading  the  inflammation  is  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  the  eruption  preserves  the  papular  form  through- 
out, with  the  exception  that  in  prurigo  there  is  often  some  attempt  at 
pustnlation.  Prurigo  and  various  forms  of  lichen  are  the  diseases  included 
here.  It  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  -words  of  explanation  with  regard  to 
the  term  lichen.  This  was  formerly  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  variety 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  inflammatory  and  of  other  kinds,  in  which  the 
papule  was  the  predominating  feature.  In  the  more  ordei^y  arrangement 
adopted  at  present  these  affections  have  been  relegated  to  their  proper 
positions.  Thus  L.  agrius  and  L.  simplex  are  now  described  as  papular 
eczema,  L.  tropicus  as  miliaria,  L.  urticatus  as  urticaria  papulosa,  L. 
pilaris  as  keratosis  pilaris.  There  remain  three  chronic  inflammations 
to  which  the  term  is  still  applied. 

Lichen  circumscriptus  vel  circinatus  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  persistent,  somewhat  itchy,  small  papules,  which  evolve  in  round 
groups  or  rings.  These  rings  have  a  red  marked  border,  and  clear  or 
stained  centre;  they  spread  centrifugally,  and  may  intersect.  They  are 
situated  mostly  on  the  back,  from  the  shoulders  downwards,  and  often 
on  the  chest.  This  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  ringed  forms  of 
tinea  versicolor,  and  is  now  regarded  as  a  form  of  seborrhceic  inflam- 
mation. 

Zjichen  scrofulosorum  is  a  chronic  disease  described  by  Hcbra,  but  by- 
no-means  yet  recognized  adequately  in  this  country  or  America,  and  it  is 
uncommon  here.  It  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  pale  yellowish 
or  red  papules,  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  which  have  a  great  tendency  to 
a  ringed  or  rounded  grouping.  Some  papules  may  become  crowned  by 
a  little  scale,  and  some  may  inflame  and  take  on  an  acneiform  aspect. 
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There  is  usually  but  little  itching.  The  eruption  is  generally  limited  to 
the  trunk,  but  may  extend  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  extremities.  Lichen 
scrofulosorum  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  is  rare  after  puberty.  A  fea- 
ture to  be  noticed  is  its  very  general  association  with  glandular  and 
spinal  or  hip  disease,  or  with  phthisis.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  lichen  circinatus,  or  annular  miliary  syphilide. 

lichen  planus  (Wilson)  is  a  somewhat  rare,  non-contagious  disease, 
marked  by  the  development  of  discrete  papules,  accompanied  by  marked 
itching ;  in  colour  from  lilac  to  deep  purple  ;  in  shape  flattened,  slightly 
raised,  smooth  and  shiny,  or  covered  with  a  slight  micaceous  scale,  well- 
defined,  of  angular  outline,  often  with  a  central  umbilication ;  in 
diameter  from  one  to  three  lines  ;  tending  to  become  aggregated  into  irre- 
gular patches  and  bands,  by  the  development  of  new  papules  amongst 
the  persistent  older  ones  ;  evolving,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  sym- 
metry, chiefly  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm  just  above'the 
wrist,  round  the  waist  and  flanks,  over  the  hips  and  about  the  lower  end 
of  the  vastus  internus,  but  occurring  anywhere  ;  and  frequently  leaving 
on  their  disappearance  a  melasmic  staining  like  a  syphilide.  The  papules 
persist  as  such,  and  show  no  disposition  to  become  eczematous ;  there  is 
never  any  marked  scaling,  and  no  bleeding  points  are  exposed  by  remov- 
ing the  scales,  as  in  psoriasis  ;  nor,  as  in  the  latter  disease,  do  the 
papules  continue  to  enlarge  peripherally  and  form  rings.  Further,  like 
psoriasis  and  the  papular  syphilides,  from  which  the  diagnosis  must  be 
made,  lichen  planus  tends  to  recur.  In  structure  the  papules  approach 
those  of  psoriasis,  so  far  that  they  are  mostly  formed  by  a  hyperplasia 
of  the  epithelium  about  the  sweat-ducts.  In  the  usual  form  of  L. 
planus  here  described  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  papules  are 
seen,  but  Hebra  described  an  affection  called  L.  exsudativus  ruber,  in 
which  large  tracts  of  skin  are  involved  with  sheets  of  coalesced,  slightly 
scaly  papules.  In  these  severe,  widespread,  and  often  acutely-developed 
forms,  the  papules  lose  somewhat  the  typical  features  described  above, 
and  become  miliary  and  more  or  less  acuminate.  The  nails  may  be 
involved  ;  the  itching  may  become  intolerable  ;  and  marasmus  may  set 
m.  The  causes  are  nuknown,  but  some  attribute  the  complaint  to  a 
neurosis,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  identical  with  the  pity- 
riasis rubra  pilaris  of  French  authors. 

Treatment. — Only  local  treatment  is  required  for  L.  circinatus.  The 
itching  should  be  alleviated  by  frequent  applications  of  a  soda  ami 
glycerine  or  borax  lotiou,  and  the  eruption  may  be  removed  by  rubbing' 
in  an  antiseptic  ointment,  such  as  thymol  gr.  x  to  ,^i  of  lard.  For  L.  scro- 
fulosorum Hebra  recommended  cod-liver  oil  internally  and  externally. 
Arsenic  should  be  tried  in  L.  planus  and  exsudativus  ruber,  but  is  not 
always  successful ;  and  then  or  simultaneously  a  toning  up  of  the  system 
should  be  carried  out,  by  ferruginous  preparations,  mineral  acids,  and 
other  tonics.  Rest  and  change  for  an  exhausted  nervous  system  is,  how- 
ever, what  is  really  required.  Locally  the  very  chronic  forms  may  be 
treated,  ami  the  itching  relieved,  by  tarry  preparations,  carbolic  acid, 
mercurial,  and  allied  remedies;  but  alkaline  baths  and  lotions,  acid 
lotions,  ami  lubricating  salves,  such  as  vaseline  or  lanoline,  are  often 
useful.  • 

Prurigo  is  a  fairly  common  disease,  characterized  by  the  development 
of  discrete  rounded  papules,  I  he  size  of  hemp-seeds,  with  a  reddish  tinge 
of  colour,  or  of  the  same  lint  as  i  he  surrounding  skin,  and  therefore 
often  better  fell  than  seen.    The  papules  are  widely  disseminated  over 
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the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  reach  the  sides  of  the  face  and  scalp,  but  they 
mostly  leave  the  great  flexures  free.  The  itching  is  very  marked,  and  the 
tops  of  the  papules  are  excoriated  by  scratching,  whilst  the  related  lym- 
phatic glands,  for  example,  those  in  the  groin,  become  indurated.  This 
disease  usually  commences  in  childhood,  and  persists  with  some  inter- 
missions, especially  in  summer-time,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  life. 
Consequently,  in  old-standing  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  much  from 
scrofula,  as  it  is  in  milder  cases,  but  from  chronic  eczema,  because  the^ 
skin  gets  indurated  and  harsh,  and  thickly  sown  with  an  excoriated  and 
slightly  encrusted  eruption,  especially  about  the  legs.  Some  papules  ma  v 
develop  into  abortive  pustules,  more  particularly  in  cachectic  subjects. 
The  cause  of  prurigo  is  obscure,  but  the  subjects  of  it  are  usually  pallid 
and  often  debilitated.  The  inflammatory  papules,  which  are  rarely  red 
anil  soft  like  those  in  eczema,  are  formed  by  a  moderate  exudation  of 
cells  and  fluid  into  the  papillary  layer,  with  some  secondary  hyperplasia 
of  the  related  epidermic  structures. 

Treatment.  — Much  relief  may  be  afforded,  and  the  disease  held  in 
check,  by  means  of  alkaline  and  sulphur  baths,  and  the  inunction  of 
bland  lubricants,  as  vaseline  or  lanoline,  and  stimulating  salves,  such 
as  those  of  tar,  carbolic  acid,  or  naphthol.  Occasionally  in  children  the 
eruption  disappears  under  treatmeut,  especially  for  a  time,  but  many 
cases  seem  quite  incurable.  As  regards  internal  remedies,  the  great 
object  is  to  keep  the  general  health  as  perfect  as  possible. 

VI.  SQUAMOUS  INFLAMMATIONS. 

In  this  class  are  grouped  two  dissimilar  affections,  psoriasis  and  jn'fy- 
riagis  rubra,  Avhich  are  brought  together  by  reason  of  one  marked  feature 
which  they  have  in  common,  namely,  the  shedding  of  much  epidermis. 
Both  are  characterized  by  an  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  skin  ;  in 
psoriasis,  in  circumscribed  spots  and  patches,  and  probably  secondary  to 
epidermic  hyperplasia ;  in  pityriasis  rifbra,  primary  and  diffuse.  Both 
are  liable  to  recur,  especially  psoriasis. 

Psoriasis  is  a  chronic,  bilateral  eruption,  frequently  met  with,  and 
characterized  by  the  evolution,  more  or  less  widely  disseminated,  of 
dull  red,  flat,  slightly  raised,  rounded,  and  somewhat  itchy  papules  (not 
polished  and  angular  as  in  lichen  planus),  surmounted  by  well-marked 
sil  very  scales,  which  are  easily  detached  by  the  nail,  disclosing  hypersemic 
points.  The  eruption  may  evolve  acutely,  and  disappear  spontaneously  ; 
bat.  usually  pursues  a  chronic  course,  by  the  persistence  of  the  old 
papules,  and  the  appearance  of  new  ones.  The  papules  appear  as  dull 
red  circumscribed  elevations,  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  tipped  with  a  scale 
(I',  /junctata).  These  spots  enlarge  centrifugally,  and  the  scales  increase, 
so  that  the  eruption  at  this  stage  has  been  compared  to  drops  of  dried 
mortar  (]J.  guttata)  ■  they  continue  to  enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  sixpence  or 
a  shilling  (IJ.  nummularis)  ;  they  ultimately  clear  up  in  the  centre,  and 
finally  form  large  rings  (P.  annularis  vel  circiuata),  which  may  intersect 
to  form  patterns  (P.  gyrata  vel  Jignrata).  The  eruption  may  spread  into  a 
large  thickened  scaly  patch",  often  closely  simulating  a,  chronic  squamous 
eczema  (I',  diffusa),  especially  when  inveterate  and  fissured  and  weep- 
ing from  external  irritation  (P.  inretera  and  cczemateu.v).  Lastly,  in 
some  children  and  strumous  subjects  pus-cells  mingle  with  the  scales, 
and  form  crusts  to  simulate  rupia  (/'.  rvpiodes).  Many  of  these  phases 
may  co-exist  on  the  same  patient.    Certain  sites  are  especially  prone  to 
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bo  attacked  by  psoriasis,  such  as  the  elbows  and  knees,  the  buttocks,  the 
scalp,  and  the  extensor  aspects  of  the  forearms  and  legs,  but  patches 
may  occur  also  widely  over  the  trunk.  Though  usually  widespread,  an 
isolated  patch  may  exist,  which  makes  the  diagnosis  more  difficult! 
Psoriasis  occurs  in  both  sexes,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  at  any  a^e,  from 
childhood  upwards.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  infancy,  although  heredity 
is  somatomes  strongly  marked.  The  papules  are  formed  by  a  primary 
hyperplasia  of  the  rete,  with  enlargement  of  the  papilla?  and  secondary 
congestion,  and  increase  of  imperfectly  formed  cuticle.  The  disease  is 
probably  due  to  a  peculiar  morbid  tendency  in  the  skin  itself;  and 
although  often  occurring  in  apparently  healthy  subjects,  the  eruption 
in  predisposed  subjects  is  excited  by  almost  any  departure  from  a  state 
of  health,  such  as  gout,  struma,  dyspepsia,  debility  from  lactation,  or 
pregnancy.  The  seasons  of  spring-  and  autumn  seem  to  favour  its  out- 
break, and  it  is  especially  prone  to  recur.  The  diagnosis  of  psoriasis 
has  mainly  to  be  made  from  lichen  planus  and  the  scaly  syphilides,  but 
the  latter  will  be  considered  under  syphilis. 

Treatment. — In  acute  stages  of  psoriasis,  with  active  congestion  of 
the  skin,  soothing  applications,  such  as  watery  compresses,  oily  appli- 
cations, or  alkaline  baths  answer  best,  combined  with  diuretics  and 
laxatives  internally.  In  ordinary  chronic  cases  the  general  rule  is  to 
carefully  sift  out  any  departure  from  health,  should  such  exist,  and 
correct  it;  and  then  to  exhibit  arsenic,  which  has  a  remarkable  influence 
over  a  great  number  of  cases.  This  drug  should  be  given  in  increasing 
doses,  carefully  watching  its  effects,  and  continued  some  time  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  eruption.  Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  have 
been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis.  Recently  Byroni 
Braniwell  has  demonstrated  that  dried  thyroid  extract  is  of  great  value. 
The  dose  should  be  5  grains,  gradually  increased  to  15  or  20  grains  a 
day.  The  papules  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  brisk  infriction  of  various 
stimulant  applications,  chosen  according  to  the  site  involved,  the  sex  and 
age  of  the  patient,  the  chronicity  of  the  eruption,  and  the  extent  of  the 
disease.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  applications  may 
be  absorbed  when  applied  over  a  large  surface.  Wo  may  enumerate,  in 
order  of  increasing  efficacy,  mercurial  salves,  thymol,  carbolic  acid, 
naphthol,  tar,  and  chrysarobin  or  chrysophanic  acid.  Ichthyol  is  also 
employed  as  a  local  application  in  psoriasis. 

Pityriasis  rubra,  or  gsneral  exfoliative  dermatitis  is  a  very  rare 
affection,  which  commences  as  a  reddened  scaly  patch,  and  as  a  rule 
rapidly  involves  the  whole  surface,  so  that  in  well-marked  eases  a 
striking  appearance  is  produced,  for  the  whole  skin  is  of  deep  red  hue, 
congested,  and  covered  with  large  membranous  scales,  which  are  cast  off 
in  great  quantities.  The  disease  is  a  chronic  one,  as  a  rule,  (hough 
occasionally  tending  to  be  acute.  Patients  may  quite  recover,  or  the 
disease  may  end  fatally,  and  be  complicated  by  remittent  fever,  albumi- 
nuria, pulmonary  oedema,  or  marasmus.  They  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  cold.  Very  exceptional  cases  of  lichen  ruber,  eczema,  and  pemphigus 
foliaceus  may  be  universal,  and  have  then  to  be  distinguished  from 
pityriasis  rubra. 

Treatment.  —  Locally  bland  emollient  preparations  arc  called  for,  such 
as  vaseline,  lanoline,  glycerine  of  starch,  or  linimentum  ealeis  applied 
after  a  bath  taken  lor  cleanliness.  Internally  the  general  health  must 
be  steadily  toned  up  by  large  doses  of  quinine,  and,  where  I  he  disease  is 
not  too  acute,  by  arsenic,  large  doses  of  iron,  and  such  remedies. 
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VII.  DIATHETIC  DISEASES. 

By  this  term  we  understand  diseases  that  are  dependent  on  certain 
persistent  morbid  dispositions  of  the  body,  either  acquired  or  inherited, 
which  modify  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  the  nutritive  processes.  We 
shall  here  notice  only  the  skin-manifestations  of  syphilis,  its  other  symp- 
toms and  lesions  having  already  been  described  earlier  in  this  work. 

Syphilides  or  syphilitic  skin-eruptions  vary  in  character  somewhat, 
according  as  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  hereditary  or  acquired 
syphilis. 

Hereditary  Syphilis.  —  A  bullous  syphilide,  or  so-called  syphilitic 
pemphigus,  is  the  most  precocious  skin-manifestation,  being  frequentlv 
developed  in  the  last  months  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  therefore  to  be  seen 
on  the  child  at  birth,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  of  very  exceptional  occurrence 
after  the  seventh  to  the  eighteenth  day  (Parrot).  The  bulla;  are  developed 
on  a  more  or  less  infiltrated  base,  and  hence  ecthyma  is  often  simulated. 
The  contents  are  sero-purulent  and  thick,  and  on  separation  of  the 
crusts  unhealthy  ulceration  may  be  seen.  The  bulla?  are  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  from  a  varicella- vesicle  upwards  ;  and  either  discrete,  con- 
fluent, or  in  crescents.  The  sites  selected  are  especially  the  palms  and 
soles,  the  backs  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
limbs.    Only  rarely  are  the  bullae  of  wider  distribution. 

The  macular  syphilide  is  the  commonest  eruption,  and  usually  develops 
about  the  second  month  of  life  about  the  nates,  backs  of  the  thighs,  and 
o-eniralia,  as  pinkish  or  coppery  macules,  rounded  or  irregular  in  shape, 
circumscribed  or  more  or  less  diffused,  and  desquamating.  These  patches 
may  extend  widely  over  the  body,  face,  and  upper  extremities,  leaving 
untouched,  however,  the  axilla?  and  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk.  Mixed 
with  these  macules,  or  developing  from  them  by  the  infiltration  of  the 
cutis,  we  find  raised  papules  of  various  kinds,  as  in  acquired  syphilis, 
either  small  and  lenticular,  or  larger  and  flattened,  or  discoid  (num- 
mular). The  papules  may  relapse,  and  they  now  and  again  assume  the 
ringed  or  crescentic  forms,  simulating  a  chronic  psoriasis.  As  in  the 
adult  also,  these  papules  may  become  variously  modified  by  the  site  ;  thus 
•on  the  scalp  they  may  be  eroded  and  crustitial ;  about  the  anus,  vulva, 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  other  moist  situations,  condylomatous  ;  and 
so  on.  In  strumous  and  cachectic  subjects  they  ulcerate.  Parrot 
describes  a  late  lenticular  syphilide,  appearing  at  six  months  old  or  later. 

The  vesicular  and  pustular  syphilide  is  more  frequently  met  with, 
perhaps,  in  hereditary  than  acquired  syphilis,  and  is  as  a  rule  a  compara- 
tively late  manifestation.  The  eruption  may  closely  resemble  that  of 
varicella,  varioloid,  variola,  and  the  general  pustular  eruption  that  occa- 
sionally shows  itself  about  the  eighth  day  after  vaccination.  The  fluid 
is  often  collected  on  a  shotty,  well-marked  base;  and  the  eruption  is 
•often  multiform.  As  for  other  syphilides,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  speaking 
of  the  rarity  of  late  symmetrical  syphilides,  remarks  that,  "  after  the 
first  year,  indeed,  the  subjects  of  inherited  taint  but  rarely  exhibit  any 
kind  of  skin  disease  whatever;  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  almost  always  some 
form  of  ulceration  of  a  rupial,  lupoid,  serpiginous,  or  phagedenic 
character.'' 

Acquired  Syphili3. — The  skin  is  a  structure  specially  prone  to  be 
attacked  by  the  syphilitic  virus,  and  the  eruptions  induced  are  of  various 
types,  corresponding  pretty  closely  to  the  roseolous,  papular,  squamous, 
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vesicular,  pustular,  and  bullous  kinds.  Syphilides,  as  a  rule,  tend 
to  evolve  slowly;  to  gradually  die  out  spontaneously;  and  to  recur  either 
according  to  a  similar  or  a  different  type.  Each  of  these  types,  it  must  be 
pointed  out,  has  its  proper  time  of  appearance  in  the  natural  evolution 
of  the  disease,  though  the  regular  order  of  things  may  be  occasionallv 
altered  by  various  circumstances.  The  skin-eruptions  seen  early  in  the 
disease  tend  to  be  widely  and  copiously  disseminated  over  the  body,  to 
involve  the  skin  superficially,  and  to  be  symmetrical ;  whilst  subsequent 
eruptions  get  less  copious,  and  more  and  more  localized  and  asym- 
metrical, until  in  the  tertiary  stages  the  syphilitic  growth  involves  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  is  localized,  is  present  in  greater  mass  and 
consequently  ulcerates  frequently,  and  exhibits  but  little  tendency  to 
symmetry,  though  both  sides  of  the  body  may  be  attacked.  The  macular 
or  erythematous  sypliilide  has  its  time  of  evolution  first  after  the  indura- 
tion of  the  glands,  and  it  has  a  characteristic  site  about  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  or  all  over  the  trunk,  aud  perhaps  the  upper  parts 
of  the  extremities.  The  eruption  consists  of  delicate  rosy  macules,  the 
size  of  the  finger-nail,  which  evolve  in  crops,  remain  out  from  a  few 
clays  to  several  weeks,  and  then  fade  away,  leaving  tawny  stains.  It 
only  itches  when  of  unusually  acute  develojoment.  It  may  be  confounded 
with  any  macular  erythematous  eruption,  such  as  measles,  simple 
roseola,  erythema  multiforme,  or  especially  copaiba  eruption,  but 
corroborative  signs  of  syphilis  are  usually  present  in  the  throat  or  else- 
where. The  papular  syphilides  present  a  wide  diversity  of  appearance. 
They  evolve  in  point  of  time  after  the  roseolous  type,  or  as  the  latter  is 
declining,  and  they  may  continue  to  recur  year  by  year,  becoming 
more  localized  and  far  less  copious.  The  chief  forms  are  as  follows : — 
The  miliary  papular  sypliilide,  or  so-called  syphilitic  lichen,  is  characterized 
by  collections  of  conical,  shotty  papules,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
hemp-seed,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  syphilitic  tissue 
especially  around  the  follicles.  They  tend  to  collect  in  small  groups. 
Large  papules  may  be  present,  and  many  of  the  miliary  papules  may 
become  tipped  with  pus.  A  smaller  kind  of  follicular  sypliilide  is 
indistinguishable  in  appearance  from  a  simple  or  scrofulous  lichen. 
The  large  or  lenticular  papular  sypliilide,  or  so-called  syphilitic  psoriasis, 
is  very  common,  and  consists  of  circular  or  oval,  flattened,  dull- 
red,  indolent  papules,  usually  discrete,  but  occasionally  fused  into' 
patches,  with  very  few  scales  as  a  rule,  and  in  size  from  a  split  pea  to 
a  sixpence.  Occasionally  the  papules  are  disc-like  {nummular  papula? 
sypliilide),  or  circinate,  especially  about  the  face  ;  or  moderately  scaly,  and 
then  more  closely  resembling  ordinary  psoriasis.  The  site  on  which  they 
occur  modifies  their  aspect ;  for  example,  about  the  forehead  and  hairy 
parts  they  become  eroded  and  slightly  crusted  (papnlo-crnstitial  sypliilide), 
in  hairy  parts  often  warty  (vegetating  or  frambcesioid)  ;  on  vascular 
mucous  or  mucocutaneous  and  other  moist  situations,  as  beneath  folds 
of  skin,  in  flexures  of  joints,  intcrdigital  clefts,  about  the  prepuce  and 
labia,  or  perinceum  and  anus,  they  become  soft  ,  auto-inoculable  masse?, 
exuding  a  viscid  secretion  (mucous  tubercles  or  condylomata  lata);  about 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  between  the  toes  they  get  fissured  and 
ulcerated  ;  in  the  month  they  are  soddened  and  silvery-looking  (muCOtlS 
patches)  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  thick  skin  of  the  palms  and  soles  the  out- 
lines of  the  papules  are  often  lost,  and  the  eruption  closely  simulates 
chronic  eczema  or  psoriasis.  In  diagnosing  these  papular  syphilides 
from  psoriasis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  syphilis  is  almost  invariably 
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acquired  in  adult  life,  and  in  the  relapses  the  eruption  is  less  symmetri- 
cal and  copious  and  more  localized,  and  may  change  its  type  ;  whereas 
psoriasis  may  evolve  for  the  first  time  at  any  age,  but  often  begins  in 
childhood  and  recurs  throughout  life.     Psoriasis  is  also  often  kereditarj-, 
whilst  the  papular  syphilides  inherited  do  not  occur  after  the  first 
eighteen  months.    Psoriasis  affects  especially  the  extensor  surfaces  of 
the  limbs,  such  as  the  elbows  and  knees,  also  the  scalp  and  buttocks  ; 
papular  syphilides  favour  rather  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  limbs  ;  in 
both,  however,  the  eruption  may  encircle  the  limb  or  stud  the  trunk. 
Psoriasis  papules,  arising  as  they  do  from  papillary  hypertrophy,  are, 
as  a  rule,  rather  the  more  elevated,  in  consequence  of  the  notable 
accumulation  of  silvery  scales,  which,  when  detached,  expose  bleeding 
points  ;  syphilitic  papules,  which  are  formed  by  deposition  of  special 
cell-growth,  rarely  have  very  many  scales,  and  there  are  no  bleeding 
points  to  be  seen  unless  the  surface  is  forcibly  injured.  Syphilitic 
papules  frequently  have  a  dull-red,  coppery,  or  raw-ham  tint,  dis- 
tinguishable in  many  cases  from  the  less  sombre  hue  of  psoriasis  ;  and 
again  they  often  present  a  multiformity  of  aspect  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.    It  must  also  be  remembered  that  relapsing  papular  syphilides 
are  sometimes  annular.    In  making  a  diagnosis,  then,  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  any  one  character,  but  the  features  and  historv  of  the 
eruption  must  be  considered  in  their  totality.    On  the  palms  and"  soles  a 
papular  or  relapsing  syphilide  may  occur  asymmetrically  ;  whilst  eczema 
and  psoriasis  in  these  regions  are  symmetrical,  and  almost  invariably 
associated  wdth  disease  elsewhere.    The  papules  of  lichen  planus  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  syphilis  by  those  not  acquainted  with  their 
peculiar  characteristics.    The  vesicular  syphilide  in  the  acquired  disease 
is  only   a  curiosity.    Pustular  syphilides  are  more  common,  but  still 
rather  rare,  and  they  are  conveniently  arranged  as  follows  : — The  acnei- 
form   syphilide   is  the  pustular  development  of  the  miliary  papular 
eruption,  and  frequently  co-exists  with  it.    The  shotty,  coppery,  conical 
papules  are  surmounted  by  a  little  collection  of  pus,  which  dries  into  a 
crust  or  scale,  and  some  pit-like  scars  result.    They  are  wide-spread  at 
first,  but  more  localized  in  relapses,  for  example,  about  the  forehead. 
The  eruption  has  to  be  distinguished  from  acne  cachecticorum,  acne 
varioliformis,  and  potassium  iodide  acne.    The  varicelliform  and  varioli- 
form syphilides  have  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  pus  present,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  varioloid  and  variola;  while  some  are  pem- 
phigoid eruptions.     The  impetiginous  and  ecthymatous  syphilides  are 
larger,  and  simulate  a  discrete  pustular  dermatitis,  as  from  scabies  and 
phtheiriasis.    A  coppery  infiltrated  base  is  to  be  made  out,  and  in 
cachectic  subjects  considerable  scarring  may  result.    The  early  forms 
are  superficial,  but  the  relapsing  later  phases  affect  the  skin  more  deepty, 
and  much  crusting  results,  so  that  as  the  ulceration  extends  peripherally, 
adding  fresh  layers  of  crust  from  below,  a  limpet-like  compound  crust 
is  built  up,  of  very  characteristic  appearance.    To  this  the  term  rupia 
is  applied.    As  eruption  like  ordinary  pemphigus  has  been  described  in 
acqnired  syphilis,  but  is  very  rare  indeed.    .Most  bullous  forms  are 
rather  of  an  ecthymatous  type.    There  is  further  a  rare  pigmentanj 
syphilide,  closely  simulating   a  small-patterned  lcucoderma,  occurring 
abont  the  neck  of  women  in  the  secondary  period.    Tubercular  or  nodular 
syphilides  are  common  between  the  second  and  seventh  years,  but  after 
that  get  less  frequent.    There  is  usually  a  marked  cachexia  present. 
They  occur  as  more  or  less  rounded,  circumscribed,  firm  or  hard,  pain- 
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less  and  indolent,  coppery  or  livid  nodules,  involving  the  skin  pretty 
deeply,  and  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  large  bean.  They  may  be  smooth 
and  shining,  or  occasionally  slightly  scaly  or  crusted  over,  and  they 
evolve  in  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pre-existing  onus,  which  resolve 
so  that  they  appear  to  wander.  They  may  be  discrete,  or  grouped  in 
highly  characteristic  erescentic  serpiginous  forms.  They  affect  chiefly 
the  face,  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  and  behind  the  sternal  and  gluteal 
regions.  The  nodules  may  break  down  into  ulceration,  and  in  cachectic 
subjects  this  is  deep,  and  may  destroy  the  nose,  for  instance.  In  other 
parts  deforming  cicatricial  bands  result.  In  mass  they  may  closely 
simulate  lupus  vulgaris,  and  the  name  syphilitic  lupus  has  been  applied. 
The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  ;  but  as  a  rule  lupus 
nodules  are  a  brighter  red  ;  the  apple-jelly-like  appearance  is  detected 
in  the  smaller  ones;  and  the  grouping  does  not  assume  the  reniform 
outline.  Gummata  rarely  occur  before  the  third  year,  and  usually  much 
later.  Their  favourite  sites  are  the  scalp,  face,  and  extremities  about 
i  he  joints.  Usually  they  are  few  in  number.  They  are  isolated,  elastic, 
freely  moveable  swellings,  and  circumscribed,  unless  when  involving  a 
part,  such  as  the  lip,  where  the  connective  tissue  is  loose.  The  super- 
iicial  parts  of  the  skin  may  become  gradually  implicated ;  and  an  ulcer, 
with  a  foul,  uneven  base,  and  steep  puuched-out  edges,  results.  Such 
multiple  ulcers  are  not  uncommon  about  the  upper  third  of  the  leg. 

With  regard  to  tlie  diagnosis  of  the  syphilides  generally,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that,  though  they  present  such  a  diversity  of  form,  they 
have  certain  family  characteristics.  Their  slow  evolution  and  indolent 
character  is  associated  with  the  absence  of  marked  itching  as  a  rule.  A 
dull  reddish-brown,  raw-ham,  or  coppery  colour  usually  characterizes 
them.  The  eruption  tends  to  be  grouped  in  a  circular  or  erescentic 
manner,  more  especially  in  relapses  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  ringed  form  of  eruption  is  seen  in  many  other  skin-affections. 
Syphilides  exhibit  a  polymorphism,  that  is,  the  coincidence  of  several 
phases  of  eruption.    They  also  have  their  favourite  sites. 

Treatment.  — The  constitutional  treatment  for  syphilis  has  been 
already  considered  in  this  work,  and  we  need  only  refer  here  to  the  local 
measures  required.  The  erythematous  and  widespread  papular  erup- 
tions ma)-  be  treated  by  the  application  of  dusting  powders  ;  or  a  lotion 
of  calamine,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  black-wash.  To  localized  non-ulcerating 
syphilides  mild  mercurial  salves  may  be  applied.  Where  ulceration 
exists,  the  crusts  must  be  removed,  and  the  surface  cleansed  and  healed 
by  iodide  of  starch  paste,  iodoform  applications,  mercurial  plaster, 
black-wash,  simple  healing  remedies,  or  local  mercurial  fumigation. 
Condylomata  require  great  cleanliness,  and  dusting  with  calomel,  mixed 
with  magnesia  or  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch.  Kesorcin  and  ichthyol  have 
been  recommended  as  useful  applications  for  condylomata, 

VIII.  HYPERTROPHIES  AND  ATROPHIES. 

In  this  class  are  included  those  diseases  which  are  characterized  by  an 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  si/.e,  or  in  the  quantity,  of  the  normal 
elements  of  the  skin.  They  comprehend  xeroderma  and  ichthyosis;  keloid ; 
fibroma  and  derm  atoly  sis ;  m  orphan,  and  scleroderma  ;  callositas  :  clavus  or 
com;  venuca  or  wart;  atrophia  cutis;  and  striae  el  macula1  atrophica1. 
Only  the  more  important  of  these  will  be  considered  here. 
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Ichthyosis  is  a  congenital  structural  and  functional  disease  of  the 
skin  ;  presenting  much  diversity  of  appearance  according  to  its  severity  ; 
and  involving  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  except,  as  a  rule,  the  great 
flexures,  face,  genitals,  and  palms  and  soles.  Though  to  be  considered 
•congenital,  it  does  not  become  apparent  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
till  after  the  first  few  months  of  life.  In  the  mildest  forms  the  extensor 
aspects  of  the  thighs  and  upper  arms  are  roughened  by  the  plugging  of 
all  the  follicles  by  exuvia? — an  appearance  very  similar  to  that  seen  in 
keratosis  pilaris.  In  another  very  mild  phase,  known  as  Xeroderma,  the 
skin  generally  is  dry  and  harsh,  shiny  or  roughened,  and  dirty-looking 
from  the  absence  of  sebaceous  and  sweat  secretions.  This  condition  is 
-worse  in  cold  weather,  and  when  inflamed  simulates  an  eczema.  In  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  condition  of  this  form  the  cuticular  scales  are 
parcelled  out  in  little  lozenge-shaped  areas,  and  these  plates  show  a 
tendency  to  adhere  only  by  their  central  parts.  In  more  severe  cases 
the  skin  gets  thickened,  and  the  plates  more  and  more  deeply  marked 
ont,  and  like  mother-o' -pearl  {Ichthyosis  uacree  vel  nitidia).  When  the 
papilla?  are  much  enlarged  there  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
ragged  epithelium,  and  probably  entangled  inspissated  sebum  and  much 
dirt,  so  that  large  horny  or  mudlike  masses  may  project  from  the  skin, 
and  to  these  various  phases  the  terms  I.  cornea,  hystrix,  and  hystricimus 
have  been  applied.  Most  faucif al  names  have  been  applied  in  popular 
lancraage,  such  as  man-fish,  porcujnne-nian,  serpent-skin,  etc.  Ichthyosis 
is  often  hereditary  ;  it  persists  throughout  life ;  and  is  incurable.  It 
•may,  however,  be  much  ameliorated,  and  kept  in  check. 

Treatment. — In  mild  forms  of  ichthyosis  the  inunction  of  lubricants, 
such  as  vaseline  or  lanoline,  glycerine  of  starch,  or  glycerine  and  water, 
suffices.  In  cases  where  much  epithelial  and  other  debris  accumulate, 
the  masses  must  be  removed  by  prolonged  alkaline  baths  or  strong 
alkaline  lotions,  and  then  oily  substances  or  mild  stimulants  applied 
beneath. 

Fibroma  or  Molluscum  nbrosum  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  in  which 
there  is  a  special  tendency  for  the  connective  tissue  to  hypertrophy  and 
outgrow.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  connective  tissue 
around  the  sebaceous  glands  or  the  nerves  is  not  specially  involved. 
The  growths  commence  as  little  soft  tumours,  and  as  they  increase 
assume  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  grow  to  a  large  size.  They  may  be 
sessile  or  pedunculated,  smooth  or  corrugated,  flaccid  or  tense  and  elastic, 
normal  in  colour  or  livid  or  dai-kly  pigmented.  Old  growths  may  ulcerate. 
"When  single  they  usually  come  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  ;  but  occa- 
sionally they  develop  in  crops  and  in  large  numbers  over  the  body. 
Cases  of  the  latter  class  begin  early  in  life  and  progress,  and  the  subjects 
•often  have  a  stunted  mental  and  physical  development.  Fibroma  has 
been  noticed  in  several  members,  and  in  several  generations  of  a  family. 
The  tumours  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  in  various  stages  of  active  develop- 
ment and  condensation. 

Treatment. — The  evolution  of  these  growths  cannot  be  prevented 
bat  if  a  tumour  is  a  source  of  annoyance  it  may  be  removed  by  the  knife 
or  by  ligature. 

Fibroma  Pendulum  or  Dermatoiysis  is  a  closely  allied  and  often 
associated  affection,  in  which,  however,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin 
hypertrophies  and  hangs  in  folds. 

scleroderma  and  Wlorphaea  are  hero  classed  together,  because  in  this 
-country  they  are  believed  to  be  respectively  the  diffuse  and  the  circum- 
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scribed  form  of  the  same  affection.    To  understand  the  different  phases 
of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  process  of 
atrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  and  other  structures  may  take  place 
from  the  outset,  or  may  follow  varying  degrees  of  hyperplasia.  These 
changes  disturb  the  vascular  supply,  the  pigmentation,  and  the  nerve 
functions  of  the  affected  parts.  M orphan,  in  its  most  typical  aspect,  com- 
mences as  a  circumscribed  pigmented  or  rosy  macule,  in  size  from  that 
of  a  finger-nail  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.    The  skin  of  this  patch  becomes 
gradually  denser,  from  the  increase  and  condensation  of  connective 
tissue  ;  often  somewhat  depressed,  until  it  cannot  be  pinched  up ;  and 
paler,  whilst  enlarged  venules  are  seen  to  course  here  and  there,  and  the 
white  alabaster-looking  centre  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  lilac  halo  of 
congestion  (M.  lardacea).    This  condensation  of  tissue  interferes  further 
with  the  already-disordered  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  the  cuticle  some- 
times tends  to  separate.  There  is  more  or  less  anaesthesia,  with  cessation 
of  sweat  and  sebaceous  secretion,  and  blanching  or  absence  of  hair. 
Occasionally  the  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissue  is  sufficient  to  raise 
the  part  up  into  nodules  and  large  lumps  (M.  luberosa).    These  hyper- 
trophic phases  may  be  succeeded  by  an  atrophic  process  (M.  atrophica) 
or  the  atrophy  may  be  the  chief  feature  from  the  first,  and  then  a  shiny, 
smooth,  shrunken,  circumscribed  area  of  skin  presents  itself.  Very 
considerable  pigment-disorder  often  exists.    There  may  be  only  a  single- 
morphcea  patch  ;  or  several  or  considerable  numbers  arising  in  succession- 
over  the  body,  and  more  or  less  confluent,  thus  approaching  the  scleroder- 
matous condition.    They  tend  to  assume  the  rounded  form,  but  often  are- 
irregular  in  shape,  or  in  the  form  of  bands.    The  sites  mostly  affected 
are  the  base  of  the  neck  and  adjoining  portions  of  the  thorax,  the  sub- 
mammary regions  and  abdomen,  the  forehead,  and  the  proximal  segments 
of  the  extremities.  Morphcea  occurs  mostly  in  the  young  or  in  early  middle 
life,  and  in  females.    Often  no  cause  can  be  made  out,  but  many  cases 
are  associated  with  marked  debility,  and  various  circumstances  point  to 
a  neurotic  origin  ;  for  instance,  the  occasionally  marked  relation  between 
the  distribution  of  the  patches  and  of  cutaneous  nerves,  as  in  morphcea  and 
herpes  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.     Scleroderma,  or  "the  hide- 
bound disease,"  is  still  rarer  than  morphcea,  and  differs  from  the  latter 
in  being  characterized  by  the  diffuse  symmetrical  hardening  and  stiffen- 
ing of  a  large  surface,  so  that  the  skin  feels  cold,  shrunken,  and 
tightened  on  the  underlying  parts.  It  is  sought  in  England  to  connect  the 
morphcea,  in  which  one  circumscribed  patch  appears,  with  scleroderma, 
in  which  the  whole  body  is  involved.    In  the  diffuse  forms  the  atrophic 
process  is  predominant.    Scleroderma  may  set  in  acutely  after  a  chill  or 
an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  rapidly  involve  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  especially  the  upper  portion,  which  is  usually  first  attacked,  or  it 
may  affect  only  a  limited  region,  as  the  hands  and  forearms  or  lower 
extremities  ;  but  at  other  times  it  has  an  insidious  onset,  and  chronic 
course.    It  usually  begins  in  the  situations  just  mentioned,  or  about  the 
nape  of  the  neck.    As  in  morphcea,  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  even 
the  bones  may  be  involved  in  the  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Much 
deformity  may  result  from  the  drawing  down  and  fixing  of  the  eyelids 
and  lips,  and  the  impairment  of  motion  about  the  joints.  Scleroderma 
occurs  most  frequently  in  young  and  middle-aged  women;  and  tends  as 
a  rule  to  disappear  spontaneously,  like  morphcea,  after  a  number  of 
years.     Sclerema  neonatorum  is  a  somewhat  similar-looking,  though 
probably  distinct  generalized  affection,  occuring  in  newly-born  children, 
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and  ending  fatally  as  a  rule.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  a  setting  of  the  fat, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cedema. 

Treatment.--The  patient  should  be  made  to  live  under  the  healthiest 
possible  conditions.  Internally  cod-liver  oil,  ferruginous  and  mineral 
acid  tonics,  phosphorus,  and  strychnine  are  called  for  ;  whilst  externally 
Turkish  baths  or  warm  bathing,  with  shampooing,  the  infriction  of 
bland  oils,  and  the  continuous  current  do  most  good  in  restoring  the 
nutrition. 

Atrophia  cutis  occurs  as  a  secondary  condition  in  many  affections,  such 
as  syphilis,  and  alopecia  areata  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  senile  atrophy, 
in  which  the  loss  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  brings  about  a  wrinkled 
shrivelled  condition,  it  is  rare  as  a  primary  change.  It  would  seem  to 
be  primary,  however,  in  some  cases  of  morphcea.  There  is,  further,  a 
rare  affection  occurring  in  lanceolate  stripes  and  rounded  spots,  closely 
simulating  the  lines  of  pregnancy,  and  named  linear  and  muscular 
atrophy.  It  occurs  in  groups  and  parallel  lines,  chiefly  about  the  hips 
and  thighs,  the  axilla?  and  upper  arms,  and  above  the  knees.  The 
affected  parts  are  depressed,  livid,  or  like  mother-o'-pearl,  glistening 
and  smooth,  or  reticulated.  A  primary  hypereemic  stage  has  been 
described.  The  cause  of  the  condition  is  over- distension  of  the  skin  in 
almost  all  cases. 


IX.  NEW  FORMATIONS. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  the  heterologous  neoplasmata  of  the 
•skm,  namely,  cancer,  rodent  ulcer,  sarcoma,  hjmphadenoma,  and  lupus. 
These  diseases  are  all  chronic,  and  the  newly-formed  tissue  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  invade  fresh  regions,  to  break  down  into  ulceration,  and  in 
most  cases  ultimately  to  destroy  life.  We  shall  only  discuss  here  lupus, 
as  the  others  come  within  the  province  of  surgical  works. 

Lupus  vulgaris  is  a  non-contagious,  chronic,  probably  non-hereditary 
disease  of  the  skin  and  some  adjoining  mucous  membranes,  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  small-celled  growth  in  the  meshes  of  the  cutis, 
resembling  that  of  syphilis  and  leprosy,  tending  to  spread  peripherally' 
but  not  very  deeply,  by  infection  of  neighbouring  cells,  and  to  undergo 
an  atrophic  or  destructive  process,  leaving  scars.    Lupus  is  now  believed 
to  be  a  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
connection   with   it.     Lupus  erythematosus,   which   Kaposi  regards 
rather  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  is  quite  a  distinct  disease  from 
L.  vulgaris.     Lupus  most  frequently  attacks  females ;  is  associated 
with  evident  signs  of  struma  in  a  great  many  cases;  and  generally  the 
subjects  of  it  have  an  enfeebled  constitution  and  a  bad  circulation. 
Lapus  vulgaris  develops,  as  a  rule,  in  childhood  or  youth  ;  whilst  the 
rarer  L.  erythematosus  commences  later,  namely,  in  early  adult  life. 
L»pm  erythematosus  and  L.  sebaceus  or  acneiform  lupus  may  have  an 
insidious  beginning  as  a  local  seborrhcea,   or  apparently  a  patch  of 
erythema.   The  peculiar  feature  is  that  the  red,  raised,  spreading  border 
is  studded  with  the  dilated  openings  of  the  sebaceous  ducts  ;  which  in 
their  turn  are  plugged  with  epithelial  debris  and  inspissated  sebum; 
whilst  the  older  central  parts  of  the  patch  atrophy  and  leave  faint 
scars     Such  patches  may  be  few  in  number,  reach  a  considerable  size, 
and  fuse  together  to  cover  a  huge  area.    In  rarer  cases  smaller  disc-like 
patches  develop,  often  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes  acutely.  I, 
erythematosus  occurs  with  especial  frequency  about  the  face,  ears,  scalp 
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hands,  and  genitals ;  more  rarely  on  the  feet;  and  occasionally  more 
widely.  Over  the  cheeks  and  nose  a  very  characteristic  fusing  of  patches 
takes  place,  to  form  what  is  known  as  "butterfly  lupus."  L.  vulgaris 
presents  itself  in  many  aspects.  The  mildest  form  is  a  chronic  eryt  bema- 
like  spreading  eruption,  which  has  a  dry,  gelatinous  aspect,  and  atropines 
in  the  centre.  It  occurs  on  regions  similar  to  those  affected  inL.  erythe- 
matosus, except  the  scalp,  and  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
latter  disease,  save  for  the  absence  of  implication  of  the  glands.  L.  vul- 
garis more  commonly  makes  its  appeai-ance,  however,  as  little,  semi- 
transparent,  grey,  glistening,  soft  nodules,  embedded  in  the  skin.  They 
have  a  close  resemblance,  in  appearance  and  structure,  to  true  miliary 
tubercles,  but  do  not  undergo  the  same  early  caseation.  The  "  tubei'cles  " 
grow  in  size,  or  become  confluent,  so  as  to  form  larger  red  nodules,  and 
then  the  jelly-like  aspect  is  generally  masked  by  the  congestion  present. 
The  surface  then  becomes  glazed  and  wrinkled,  and  it  exfoliates 
(L.  exfoliaiivus).  In  chronic  cases  the  skin  is  occupied  by  much  lumpy 
growth,  which  projects  very  considerably  above  the  surface,  or  the 
patch,  like  other  chronically  congested  areas,  is  the  seat  of  papillary 
hypertrophy  (L.  hypertrophicus).  Where  the  new  growth  is  in  any 
quantity  it  tends  to  break  down  into  ulceration  (£.  exulcerans  or  exedens. 
as  distinguished  from  L.  non- exedens).  The  ulceration  does  not  tend  to 
go  deeply  like  rodent  ulcer,  except  in  rare  cachectic  cases,  but  in  severe 
cases  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  and  ears  may  be  destroyed,  very  exten- 
sive and  deforming  cicatrices  being  left.  Lupus  spreads  in  a  char- 
acteristic chronic  way,  by  the  formation  of  fresh  nodules  of  new  growth 
at  the  periphery,  whilst  the  central  older  parts  atrophy,  often  without 
ulceration,  and  leave  a  scar.  Consequently  the  serpiginous  form 
assumed  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  tubercular  syphilides.  Where 
ulceration  occurs  in  these  spreading  forms  the  ulcer  is  covered  by  a 
crust,  and  advances  pari  passu  with  the  new  growth.  The  erythema- 
like forms  of  lupus  manifestly  have  to  be  distinguished  from  chronic 
forms  of  erythema,  and  mild  inflammations,  such  as  tinea  circinata, 
seborrhcea,  etc.  The  implication  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the 
atrophic  process,  however,  are  very  characteristic.  Lupus  vulgaris  has 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  tubercular  syphilis,  but  the  diagnosis 
is  not  difficult  as  a  rule. 

Treatment. — Soothing  applications,  such  as  vaseline,  oxide  of  zinc 
and  calamine  lotion,  or  oleate  of  zinc  or  bismuth,  should  be  employed  in 
lupus  erythematosus,  especially  when  it  is  actively  spreading.  If  those 
fail,  collodion  or  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  may  be  painted  on,  and 
when  quiescent,  many  practitioners  recommend  the  application  of  resol- 
vents and  stimulating  remedies,  such  as  iodine,  mercurial  plaster,  soft 
soap,  or  tar.  A  mixture  of  egg  and  vinegar,  or  one  of  salicylic  acid,  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  and  flexible  collodion,  have  also  been  well-spoken  of.  Finally, 
scarification  is  resorted  to  occasionally.  In  lupus  vulgaris  also  soothing 
measures  are  called  for  in  irritable  and  active  phases  of  the  disease: 
but  when  quiet  the  soft  nodules  should  be  removed  or  destroyed  by 
means  of  a  sharp  spoon,  gouging  with  nitrate  of  silver  points,  or  the 
galvano-cautery.  When  not  too  extensive  excision  and  Thiersch  grafting 
may  be  practised.  A  variety  of  caustics  and  resolvents  are  also  used. 
Among  special  remedies  advocated  as  local  applications  may  be  mentioned 
perchloride  of  mercury,  lactic  acid,  a  combination  of  salicylic  acid  and 
creasote,  ichthyol,  and  the  application  of  cold  by  means  of  ice,  in  ord<  r 
to  check  the  growth  of  bacilli.    Cocaine  may  be  used  before  and  after 
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operations,  to  allay  pain.  If  there  is  much  foul  ulceration,  it  may  be 
cleansed  with  iodide  of  starch  paste.  Internally  cod-liver  oil  often 
effects  wonders,  and  efforts  must  be  made  to  build  up  the  health  in 
every  way  possible.  The  internal  administration  of  iodoform  has  been 
advocated  in  certain  forms  of  lupus.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of 
tuberculin  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  some  cases  of  lupus,  and  is 
still  practised. 

X.  PIGMENTARY  CHANGES. 

Melanoderma,  melanopathia,  or  melasma,  are  names  used  at  one  time 
or  another  to  denote  a  state  of  increase  of  pigment  in  the  skin.  An 
increased  deposition  of  pigment  occurs  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  Thus 
it  very  commonly  follows  any  continued  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  as  after 
long  exposure  to  the  sun  or  to  fire  ;  and  is  especially  prone  to  ensue 
in  the  erythematous  inflammations,  in  syphilides,  and  in  lichen  planus. 
It  occurs  physiologically  in  pregnancy  and  during  menstruation;  and  in 
cachectic  individuals  suffering  from  phthisis  and  cancer.  It  is  seen  about 
the  forehead  and  temples  of  debilitated  women  {chloasma  uterinum  et 
gravidarum);  and  follows  occasionally  a  persistent  phrheiriasis  (so-called 
'■  vagabond's  disease  ").  The  well-known  ephilides  or  freckles  are  usually 
excited  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  not  invariably.  In  some  affections,  in 
which  the  nerves  are  involved,  pigmentation  is  seen,  as  in  leprosy  and 
the  circumscribed  and  diffuse  forms  of  scleroderma.  This  brings  us  to 
notice  that  cases  are  on  record  in  which  intense  pigmentation  has 
followed  a  great  fright  and  mental  trouble.  Other  cases  of  widespread 
or  universal  pigmentation  occur  without  any  assignable  cause.  In  such 
cases  a  careful  study  must  be  made,  to  exclude,  if  possible,  disease  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules  and  neighbouring  sympathetic  nerves  (see 
Addison's  disease). 

Leucodetma  or  leucopathia  is  another  disturbance  of  pigmentation  of 
unknown  causation.  Here  there  is  not  only  increased  deposition  of  pig- 
ment, but  simultaneously  a  removal  of  pigment  from  circumscribed 
well-defined  oval  areas,  producing  a  very  striking  appearance.  It  occurs 
at  almost  any  age,  from  advanced  childhood  upwards,  and  in  either  sex, 
and  is  usually  very  widespread,  with  a  tendency  to  symmetry.  The  skin 
itself  is  structurally  unaffected,  and  its  functions  are  probably  normal. 
Brunettes  are  specially  subject  to  these  changes,  which  are  seen  in  spare 
and  often  debilitated  people. 

XI.  NEUROTIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Hyperesthesia,  anaesthesia,  and  other  disorders  of  cutaneous  sensation 
have  been  already  discussed,  and  we  need  only  refer  here  to  pruritus. 

Pruritus,  or  the  sensation  of  itching,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  disease  prurigo.  It  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  skin-diseases, 
especially  where  there  is  infiltration  about  the  nerves,  as  in  eczema;  or 
external  irritation,  as  from  lice  or  the  itch-mite.  It  is  met  with  also 
in  a  general  and  most  intense  form  in  some  neurotic  states  not  well 
understood  ;  and  locally  about  the  vulva  or  anus,  from  gout,  irritating 
discharges  (diabetes),  thread-worms,  or  venous  congestion  (hemor- 
rhoids). 
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Treatment.— This  will  be  as  various  as  the  cause  of  the  itching 
which  must  be  removed,  if  possible.  Lubricants  to  soften  harsh  skin  ■ 
sedatives,  as  hydrocyanic  acid ;  stimulants  to  resolve  infiltration  ;  and 
alkalies  are  chiefly  useful  in  relieving  this  symptom.  Cocaine' is  a 
valuable  sedative  in  many  cases  ;  as  well  as  various  soothing  powders, 
vaseline  or  lanoline,  or  applications  containing  salicylic  acid,  boric  acid^ 
or  carbolic  acid  in  certain  local  forms  of  pruritus. 


XII.  PARASITIC  DISEASES. 


This  class  includes  all  the  affections  produced  by  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites  that  infest  the  human  skin.  We  shall  therefore 
have  to  describe,  firstly,  dermatozoic  affections,  namely,  phtheiriasis,  and 
scabies,  merely  mentioning  bug  and  flea-eruptions;  and,  secondly,  derma- 
tophyte diseases,  including  iinea  favosa,  tinea  irichophytina,  and  tinea 
versicolor. 

I.  DERMATOZOIC. — Phtheiriasis,  pediculosis,  or  lousiness  is  the  condition 
clue  to  the  presence  of  pediculi  or  lice  about  the  body.    Three  different 
species  infest  the  human  subject— the  P.  capitis,  the  P.  vestimenti  vel 
corporis,  and  the  P.  pubis.    These  creatures  are  furnished  with  powerful 
legs,  and  a  proboscis  by  which  they  suck  up  blood  from  the  skin,  and  so 
set  up  irritation  and  various  forms  of  eruption.    The  P.  capitis  inhabits 
the  hairy  scalp,  especially  the  occipital  region  in  children  and  young 
females,  and  sets  up  a  pustular  dermatitis,  formerly  called  impetigo, 
with  consequent  enlargement  of  the  related  glands.    The  P.  pubis  or 
crab-louse  is  mostly  localized  to  the  pubic  hair,  but  in  some  long-stand- 
ing cases  may  be  found  clinging  to  the  hair  of  the  armpits,  trunk,  and 
limbs,  and  even  to  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows.    It  causes  unbearable 
irritation,  but  little  inflammation  as  a  rule.    The  P.  vestimenti  vel 
corporis  infests  the  trunk  and  clothes  of  persons,  especially  of  those 
somewhat  advanced   in  years  and  of  debauched  habits.     The  real 
habitat  of  the  parasite  is  the  clothes,  especially  the  seams  and  folds,  so 
that  the  irritation  will  always  be  found  worse  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  clothes  press,  as  about  the  shoulders  and  waist.    The  louse 
inserts  its  proboscis  deep  into  a  follicle,  and  thence  a  little  blood  wells 
up  to  form  a  tiny  crust,  whilst  a  transient  hyperssmic  papule  or  urti- 
carial wheal  forms  around.    The  irritation  induces  determined  scratch- 
ing, so  that  many  papules  are  excoriated,  and  broad  linear  excoriations 
are  frequent.    In  cachectic  subjects  ecthymatous  pustules  form,  and 
pigmentation  may  follow  in  old-standing  cases.    This  disease,  once 
called  prurigo  senilis,  must  not  be  confounded  with  true  prurigo. 

Treatment.—  Locally  mercurial  powders,  lotions,  or  ointments,  saba- 
dilla,  staphisagria,  sulphur,  and  carbolic  acid  are  very  effectual.  For 
the  hairy  scalp  crude  kerosene  oil,  or  two  grains  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  carbolic  acid 
lotion  1  in  40  destroy  the  lice  and  the  nits  also.  When  this  has  been 
effected,  soothing  salves  must  be  applied  to  allay  any  inflammation.  For 
pediculi  pubis  vinegar,  ether,  and  the  ether-spray  have  been  found 
efficacious.  A  corrosive  sublimate  bath,  of  about  half  an  ounce  to 
thirty  gallons  of  water,  is  also  said  to  act  very  efficiently  in  killing  all 
the  pediculi.    Infected  clothes  must  be  heated  to  al  leasl  200° F. 
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Scabies,  or  the  Xtch,  is  a  disease  due  to  the  presence  on  and  in  the 
skin  of  a  minute  parasite,  known  as  the  acarus  scabiei  or  itch-mite, 
which  is  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  white  speck.    The  male  is 
the  smaller,  and  is  a  wanderer  on  the  surface  ;  whilst  the  larger  impreg- 
nated female  tunnels  her  way  between  the  epidermic  layers,  and  there 
lays  at  intervals  twenty  or  more  eggs,  and  finally  ensconces  herself 
beneath  a  little  eminence  or  vesicle  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  or  cuniculus, 
which  looks  like  a  miniature  mole-run.     These  cuniculi  are  linear 
tortuous  elevations,  a  few  lines  long,  and  present  black  dots  at  intervals. 
Ihe  eggs  hatch  in  from  five  to  fourteen  clays,  and  the  young  repeat 
their  parents'  history.    Besides  these  pathognomonic  cuniculi,  the  itch 
insect  excites  intense  itching,  increased  at  night,  both  at  the  seat  of 
burrowing  and  sympathetically  over  a  wider  area ;  as  well  as  various 
degrees  of  dermatitis,  indistinguishable  from  eczema,  ecthyma,  boils, 
and  urticaria.    The  amount  and  severitv  of  these  eruptions  depend  on 
the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  and  the  duration  of  the 
oisease.    The  acarus  favours  the  buttocks  and  feet  of  babies-  the 
thighs,  abdomen,  and  hands  (if  not  constantly  washed)  of  adults, 
and  m  addition  the  region  about  the  mamnice  and  axilla?  of  females' 
ihe  face  is   very    rarely    involved.     The   complaint   is   of  course 
Highly  contagious.    It  must  be  distinguished  from  chronic  eczema 
prurigo,  and  phtheiriasis  at  all  ages  ;  and  in  children  also  from  urticaria 
papulosa. 

Treatment.— The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  order  a  prolonged  warm 
bath,  with  a  thorough  scrubbing  with  soap,  in  order  to  open  up  all  the 
tunnels,  and  then  the  whole  body  should  be  dressed  night  and  mornino- 
lor  three  or  four  days,  with  some  parasiticide  ointment,  such  as  a  mild 
sulphur  ointment.    After  the  second  bath  the  patient  will  be  cured 
In  hospital  practice  a  stronger  parasiticide  is  often  used,  or  the  sulphur- 
bath,  and  the  cure  completed  in  one  visit.    The  balsam  of  Peru  and 
styrax,  and  mild  mercurial  salves  are  very  efficient,  and  any  of  these 
may  be  used  with  a  preliminary  bath.    Various  other  remedies  are 
recommended  such  as  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  naphthol.    The  last 
IS  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  children,  and  where  there  is  an  irritable 
skin.     When  the  acari  and  their  eggs  are  killed  and  removed,  soothino- 
measures  should  be  adopted,  in  order  to  control  any  inflammation 
present.  J 

II.  D  e  km  a  to  ph  yti  c .  Th  e  natural  history  of  the  several  moulds  or 
lung,  which  flourish  on  the  human  skin,  and  their  relationship  to  one 
anotner,  is  not  yet  placed  on  a  sure  basis,  but  the  three  here  considered 
seem  to  be  distinct. 

Tinea  favosa  or  Favus  is  very  rare  now  in  England,  and  when  seen 
U  generally  met  with  in  foreigners.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  com- 
moner in  Ireland  and  Glasgow.  It  is  a  disease  of  dirty,  ill-nourished 
bdnlte    ;         ^  Jt  "  VerJ  inveteratc'  ifc  is  sometimes  met  with  in 

Parnfl  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  a  fungus  (Achorion 
,  rather  larger  on  the  average  than  the  trichophyton,  com- 
posed oi  spores  and  branched  and  unbranched  mycelium,  lubes  termi 
fating  in  momllforffl  chains,  which  ramify  in  the  epidermic  layers  and 
«;:!:'7'Hy  abont  the  hair-follicles.  The  mass  of  the  im>KJn»(\  t  o 
aismtegiated  epithelimn  and  sebum  form  small,  sulphur-yellow,  discoid 
crusts  or  cups,  with  a  peculiar  mousy  smell,  and  vcry^O.aracterKstic 
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appearance.  They  leave  scars  eventually,  and  may  at  an  early  stage  he- 
mistaken  for  pustules. 

The  hairy  scalp  is  the  most  frequent  site  attacked  in  tinea  favosa, 
hut  the  skin  is  sometimes  implicated,  and  then  the  crusts  are  preceded 
by  an  appearance  simulating  T.  circinata,  to  be  presently  described, 
The  nails  may  also  he  involved,  and  rendered  opaque  and  brittle.  The 
complaint  may  be  acquired  directly  from  animals  much  subject  to  it, 
namely,  mice,  rats,  cats,  and  canaries. 

Tinea  trichophytina,  or  ringworm,  is  due  to  the  growth  in  the  skin  and 
its  appendages  of  a  somewhat  different  fungus,  called  the  trichophyton, 
which  consists  of  wavy,  smooth-margined,  transparent  mycelial  tubes,, 
jointed  or  unjoin  ted,  and  usually  nnbranched,  terminating  in  bead-like 
chains,  and  of  oval  or  round  spores,  about  half  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood-corpuscle  ;  large  and  small  spored  forms  are  described.   The  latter 
only  affect  the  hairy  scalp,  while  the  former  may  affect  both  the  skin 
and  the  scalp.    It  is  occasionally  contracted  from  animals.    The  affec- 
tion differs  in  appearance  as  it  attacks  the  hairy  scalp  (T.  trichophytina 
tonsurans)  ;  the  general  body  surface   (T.  t.  circinata  and  so-called 
Eczema  marginatum)  ;  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face  (T.  sycosis)  ;  and  the 
nails  (T.  t.  unguium).    In  hair  spores,  and  amongst  the  epidermic  cells 
of  the  nails  and  skin,  mycelial  threads  predominate.   T.  circinata  is  first 
noticed  as  a  small,  circular,  reddish,  elevated  spot,  of  the  size  of  a  split 
pea  or  larger,  which  becomes  slightly  desquamative,  and  is  attended  with 
great  itching.  As  the  spot  extends  at  its  periphery,  by  the  shooting  out  of 
the  fungus  amongst  the  cuticular  and  upper  rete  cells,  the  centre  clears 
up,  as  is  observed  in  the  fairy  rings  on  grass,  and  the  patch  becomes  a. 
ring  which  may  increase  to  a  diameter  of  three,  four,  or  more  inches. 
T.  circinata  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  more  common  in 
those  parts  which  are  most  freely  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  fungus, 
as  the  face,  neck,  backs  of  the  hands  or  wrist,    The  hairs  may  be  to 
some  extent   affected.     The  irritation  caused  by  the  growth  of  the- 
fungus  may  not  be  confined  to  the  production  of  a  hypersemic  patch,. 
but°the  margin  sometimes  becomes  studded  with  papules,  vesicles,  or 
pustules,  and  then  crusts  form.    This  brings  us  to  mention  that  occa- 
sionally, in  adults  mostly,  the  inflammatory  patch  looks  like  a  chronic- 
eczema,  especially  about  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  the  buttocks, 
and  genital  regions  (so-called  eczema  marginatum).    In  warm  climates, 
where  the  fungus  flourishes  more  luxuriantly,  this  is  not  uncommon. 
Tinea  tonsurans  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  in  children.  It  may  begin 
on  the  general  surface,  hut  when  the  patient  is  brought  for  advice  there- 
are  usually  several  isolated  or  confluent,  rounded,  ashy-grey,  scurtj 
patches,  over  which  are  studded  swollen,  opaque,  and  exceedingly  brittle 
stumps  of  hair  full  of  spores.    Occasionally  the  diseased  hairs  may  be 
disseminated  singly  or  in  little  groups  about  the  scalp,    l  ie  tungns. 
does  not  excite,  as  a  rule,  the  same  amount  of  inflammation  m  the  scalp, 
but  a  general  seborrhoea  or  eczema  may  supervene  and  mask  tne 
primary  mischief:  or  a  circumscribed  boggy,  infiltrated  condition,  known 
as  Kerion,  mav  occur,  exuding  a  viscid  fluid,  and  turning  out  all  the- 
hairs.    Ringworm  of  the  hairy  scalp  is  an  inveterate  malady,  but  tenn. 
to  die  out  towards  puberty.    Tinea  sycosis  either  usually  begins  as 
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it  now  and  then  does,  they  become  opaque,  brittle,  and  broken  up— 
T.  unguium.  Usually  one  or  two  nails  only  are  affected,  and  on  one  hand. 

Tinea  versicolor,  or  Pityriasis  versicolor  (formerly-  called  Chloasma), 
is  caused  by  the  growth  in  the  cuticle  of  the  *  microsporon  furfur 
fungus,  which  lias  some  peculiarities,  inasmuch  as  the  mycelial  threads 
end  in  aggregations  or  balls  of  spores,  which  are  verv"characteristic. 
The  fungus  especially  selects  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  shoulders,  but  in 
long-standing  or  exceptional  cases  spreads  further  over  the  trunk,  and 
to  the  upper  segments  of  the  limbs.  The  eruption  consists  of  'little 
shiny  or  fnrf uraceous  spots  or  discs,  very  faintly  elevated  as  a  rule,  of  a 
characteristic  fawn  or  darker  colour,  starting  about  the  hair-follicles, 
and  slowly  enlarging  to  join  other  spots  in  an  extensive  sheet  enclosing 
islands  of  normal  skin.  Tinea  versicolor  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the 
middle  period  of  life  ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  most  frequent  in  phthisical 
subjects. 

Treatment. — The  main  object  is  to  kill  the  fungus  by  parasiticides, 
when  all  secondary  inflammations  and  other  morbid  processes  cease! 
On  the  general  surface  this  is  easily  done,  because  the  fungus  is  super- 
ficially placed,  but  in  the  nails,  and  especially  the  hair-follicles,  the 
fungus  reaches  so  deeply  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  any  parasiticides 
to  penetrate.  Mere  antiseptics  are  useless,  and  active  parasiticides  must 
be  used,  such  as  mercurials,  carbolic  acid,  sulphur  compounds,  thymol, 
or  chrysophanic  acid.  The  mechanical  removal  of  the  upper  layers  of 
the  skin  by  blistering  or  caustic  applications  is  sometimes  useful,  but  the 
thorough  and  persistent  inunction  of  milder  remedies,  properly  adjusted 
to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  skin,  is  generally 
effective.  The  hairs  should  be  extracted  if  sufficiently  loo.se  in  the 
follicles.  Proper  directions  must  be  given  to  ensure  that  the  disease  is 
not  kept  up  or  propagated  by  infected  towels,  brushes,  linen,  etc.  In 
inveterate  cases  which  are  localized  to  small  patches,  kerion  may  be 
excited,_and  the  hairs  so  removed.  A  hyposulphite  of  sodium  solution 
(5.1  to  5j),  with  thorough  soap-washing,  is  usually  sufficient  in  tinea 
versicolor.    Resorcin  has  also  been  found  useful. 

XIII.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   GLANDS  AND  APPENDAGES 

OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  glands  and  their  ducts  are  frequently  involved  in  the  skin-diseases 
which  have  already  been  described,  and  either  share  in  a  general  atrophy 
or  hypertrophy,  or  become  the  special  seat  of  inflammatory  mischief,  by 
reason  of  the  rich  vascular  plexuses  surrounding  them.  Likewise  the 
hairs  in  their  follicles,  and  the  nails  may  become  implicated.  We  intend 
here,  however,  to  direct  attention  only  to  primary  disturbances  of  these 
structures. 

Affections  of  the  s-weat-apparatus. — The  sweat  may  be  diminished 
in  quantity  ( anidrosis),  as  in  belladonna-poisoning  and  ichthyosis  ;  but 
as  an  isolated  symptom  this  is  rarely  met  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
excessive  sweating  ( /njperidrosix)  is  common,  and  affects  the  body 
generally  in  the  sweating  stage  of  ague,  in  rheumatic  fever  and  pyaunia, 
in  debilitating  conditions,  such  as  phthisis  and  cancer,  and  in  the  crises 
of  some  fevers.  Localized  sweating  occurs  in  some  paralyses  and  other 
nerve-lesions  ;  and  is  also  met  with  about  the  genitals,  the  axillrc,  and 
palms  and  soles  of  certain  people,  causing  great  annoyance  on  account  of 
the  saturation  of  the  clothes,  the  irritating  effects  of  the  decomposing 
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sweat,  and  the  frequent  development  of  a  penetrating  disagreeable  odour 
(bromidrosis).  If  the  sweating  be  sudden  and  violent,  or  the  mouths  of 
the  follicles  be  closed,  the  retained  sweat  collects  temporarily  under  the 
cuticle  in  tiny  pellucid  vesicles  (sudamiua  or  miliaria  alba),  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  rare  cases  in  which  discrete  eczema  vesicles  stud 
an  erythematous  surface.  If  the  follicle  be  congested  at  the  same  time 
the  fluid  is  often  less  clear  and  alkaline,  and  the  prominent  feature  will 
be  a  red  soft  papule  (miliaria  rubra,  or  prickly  heat).  On  the  palms 
and  soles  of  debilitated  and  neurotic  people,  the  sweat  sometimes 
collects  in  vesicles  imbedded  in  the  thick  skin,  accompanied  by  heat 
and  painful  tension  ;  these  may  become  raised  and  confluent  into  multi- 
locular  bulla?,  while  the  skin  becomes  macerated,  but  the  affection  may 
be  distinguished  from  eczema  by  the  absence  of  a  raw  weeping  dermis. 
This  dysidrosis  often  recurs,  and  is  occasionally  chronic.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  really  a  sweat-affection,  a 
pemphigus,  or  an  eczema.  Lastly,  the  sweat  under  some  conditions 
becomes  coloured  (chromidrosis)  red  or  blue  or  black,  but  very  many  of 
such  supposed  cases  are  impositions. 

Treatment. — Belladonna,  externally  or  internally,  or  atropine,  has 
the  power  of  controlling  excessive  sweating ;  and  occasionally  an 
astringent,  such  as  alum  or  oxide  of  zinc,  combined  with  an  absorbent 
(starch  powder),  and  an  antiseptic,  such  as  boric  or  salicylic  acid,  is 
very  useful  locally,  especially  where  a  strong  odour  exists.  It  is  fouud 
in  the  latter  case  that  the  smell  comes  from  the  decomposing  sweat  that 
has  soaked  into  the  wearing  apparel,  and  this  must  be  prevented  by 
antiseptics  and  frequent  change.  Where  debility  exists,  ferruginous 
and  mineral  acid  tonics  are  called  for.  A  calamine  and  oxide  of  zinc 
lotion  is  pleasant  in  miliaria;  and  in  dysidrosis  belladonna  fomen- 
tations afford  relief  in  the  early  stages,  and  bland  lubricant  applications 
later  on. 

Affections  of  the  Sebaceous  Glands. — The  secretion  from  the  sebaceous 
glands,  and  its  passage  from  the  ducts,  may  be  sluggish  from  general 
debility  or  other  causes,  and  then  the  follicles  become  plugged  and 
congested,  so  as  to  form  little  conical  papules.  Such  a  condition  is  seen 
in  one  form  of  ichthyosis  ;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  arms  and  the 
thighs,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts,  in  children  of  a  phthisical  habit 
(keratosis pilaris).  In  adults,  too,  after  pityriasis  rubra  or  idiopathically, 
a  similar  state  of  things  is  met  with,  and  then  the  rough  file-like  pro- 
jections are  tipped  with  a  black  speck  of  dirt  (lichen  pilaris). 

Treatment. — Improve  the  general  health  where  necessary  :  remove 
the  plugs  by  alkaline  baths  and  applications  ;  and  excite  to  healthier 
action  by  stimulants. 

Acne  is  an  extremely  common  disease,  which  begins  with  a  very 
similar  plugging  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  (comedones),  but  then  acne  i? 
a  definite  affection  associated  with  the  development  of  the  body  at 
puberty  and  some  years  afterwards.  In  those  disposed  to  the  eruption 
it  is  frequently  to  be  traced  at  this  period  of  life  to  dyspepsia,  debility) 
and  derangemenl  of  the  generative  organs.  It  has  its  favourite  sites  on 
the  fare,  and  about  the  shoulders  and"  chest.  The  sebaceous  plug  stimu- 
lates the  excitable  surrounding  vascular  plexus,  and  an  inflammatory 
papule  is  produced  (A.  papulosa),  which  may  pass  on  to  suppuration 
(A.  pustulosa)  and  leave  scars,  or  large  chronic  boutons  or  nodules  iorin 
(A.  indurata).  There  are  also  one  or  two  other  acneiform  affections 
he  noticed,  in  addition  toacneiform  syphilides.     Thus  an  eruption  indis« 
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tmguishable  from  acne,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  no  comedones 
Occurs  about  the  forehead  and  anterior  portion  of  the  scalp  of  adults 
(A  vanohjormzs)  Dee?  pits  are  formed,  into  which  the  little  crusts 
sink  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  only  a  form  of  relapsing  acneiform 
syphihde.  Workers  m  tar  sometimes  acquire  a  more  or  less  general 
acneiform  eruption  ;  as  well  as  persons  taking  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium.  There  is  finally  a  general  acne  met  with  in  very  cachectic 
individuals  (A  cachechcorum). 

Treatment.— Where  the  affection  can  be  traced  to  a  drug,  or  to  tar,  or 
to  general  debility,  such  cause  must  be  removed.   In  the  acne  of  puberty 
any  dyspepsia  constipation,  menstrual  irregularity,  or  debility,  must  be 
looked  to;  and  locally  the  comedones  should  be  extracted,  and  the  glands 
stimulated  to  healthier  action  by  sulphur  salves  and  lotions.    If  there  is 
much  inflammation,  the  temporary  employment  of  a  soothing  calamine 
a°dvantaSo-eneCeSSary'     Ichfchyo1  may  be  emP%ed  in  some  cases  with 
Rosacea  or  Acne  rosacea  is  an  affection  of  middle  life,  especially 
of  women,  and  m  the  latter  is  much  influenced  by  the  catamenia  and 
climacteric.    It  is,  however,  almost  invariably  associated  with  irritative 
dyspepsia.    The  face  flushes  from  any  emotion,  change  of  temperature 
strong  wind  contact  of  food  with  the  stomach,  or  sexual  excitement' 
until  the  flushing  becomes  almost  continuous.    The  skin  gets  more  and 
more  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  acneiform  papules  and  pustules,  with 
dilated  veins,  form  about  the  cheeks,  nose,  chin,  and  other  parts 

Treatment.-If  the  eruption  is  very  angry,  a  calamine  lotion  may  be 
nsed  ;  but  if  comparatively  quiet,  a  stimulating  sulphur  salve  or  lotion 
may  be  applied,  to  resolve  infiltration,  and  give  a  better  tone  to  the 
Vessels  Ich  hyol,  sphacehnic  acicl,  and  other  special  remedies  are 
advocated  as  local  applications  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  We 
have  already  suggested  the  directions  in  which  to  look  for  the  selection 
ot  internal  remedies. 

Seborrhea.— When  the  sebaceous  glands  themselves  are  actively 
inflamed  there  is  an  increased  production  of  sebum,  mixed  with  some 
inflammatory  products.  This  discharge  collects  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin  and  if  there  be  much  stearin  or  margarine,  flakes  and  crusts  form 
but  it  ole.n  be  m  excess,  the  discharge  is  more  fluid  and  greasy.  Such  a 
fondition  may  extend  over  a  considerable  area,  such  as  the  face,  scalp  or 
|enitals  or  be  in  localized  patches.  The  surface  of  such  areas'  is 
general  Iy  reddened,  and  so  eczema  is  simulated,  especially  if  the  skin 
Become  excoriated.  On  the  scalp  the  concreted  sebum  usually  adheres 
to  groups  of  hairs  in  asbestos-like  sheaths,  or  forms  substantial  fatty 
scales  on  an  ashy- grey  ground. 

Treatment.— Constitutional    remedies  (iron  and  cod-liver  oil)  are 
Kten  required  in  the  treatment  of  seborrhea.    Locally  all  exudation 
must  be  removed  from  time  to  time  by  alkaline  or  oily  applications 
pen  as  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  or  olive  oil,  and  in'  the  intervals 
ro.ld  st. run  ants (mercurials,  sulphur,  carbolic  oil)  or  astringents  maV 

,,Tr       '       f  thore  is  milch  "inanimation  bland  applications  are 
-•ailed  for. 

Milium  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  plugging  of  the  glands  whUstthe 
Incts  remain  free.  It  occurs  as  little  while  papules,  the  size  of  pins' 
gads,  about  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  must  be  pricked  with  a  lancet  to 
•emove  the  contents. 
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Molluscum  sebaceum  vel  contagiosum. — This  is  a  disease  of  the  chil- 
dren of  crowded  courts  and  alleys,  and  more  rarely  of  adults  brought  in 
contact  with  them.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  and  because  several 
children  of  a  street  or  house  or  family  may  be  affected  in  succession,  it  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  contagions,  though  by  what  agency  is  obscure. 
The  little  growths  are  sessile  or  later  pedunculated,  rounded,  with  a 
semi-transparent  look,  and  an  aperture  on  the  summit,  through  which 
the  milky  or  inspissated  contents  may  be  exuded.  They  grow  from 
the  size  of  pins'  points  to  a  large  pea  or  bean,  01-  even  much  larger,  and 
they  may  drop  off  or  wither  away,  or  necrose.  They  come  out  in  crops 
•over  a  long  period ;  grow  very  slowly  ;  and  tend  to  disappear  spontane- 
ously. In°  adults  they  have  been  of  universal  distribution  in  rare  cases. 
The  old  idea,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  compound  racemose  gland, 
was  that  they  are  due  to  a  hyperplasia  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  but 
later  investigations  point  to  their  origin  from  an  overgrowth  of  the 


rete. 


Treatment.— All  that  is  necessary  is  to  thoroughly  enucleate  the 
growth,  by  splitting  it  from  below  upwards,  and  then  applying  pressure 
at  right  angles  to  the  incision. 

Sycosis  consists  in  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles  and 
related  parts  of  the  hairy  portions  of  the  face,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  Tinea  sycosis.  Pustules  are  formed  around  the  hairs,  and  some- 
times there  is  considerable  confluence  and  induration.  The  disease  is 
very  obstinate,  and  pursues  a  chronic  course.  It  is  due  to  the  invasion 
of  the  follicle  by  micrococci,  setting  up  suppuration,  and  is  therefore^ 
local  disease,  though  the  subjects  of  it  are  sometimes  deteriorated  m 
liealth. 

Treatment. -The  hair  should  be  kept  cut  close  by  scissors;  all 
crusts  removed  ;  and  antiseptic  applications,  such  as  iodoform  or  boric 
acid,  kept  constantly  smeared  on.  Where  much  induration  exists 
resolvents  are  sometimes  useful.  In  all  cases  benefit  results  from  the 
extraction  of  the  hairs.  Among  special  applications  recommended  may 
be  mentioned  resorcin,  ichthyol,  ointment  of  oleate  of  copper,  and  certa.u 
salve-soaps.    Any  impairment  of  the  general  liealth  must  be  remedied, 

and  tonics  given.  ,  , 

Xanthoma  is  a  disease  which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  due 
to  an  affection  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  cutis,  and  therefore  does  not  properly  belong  J 
this  section.    It  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  circumscribed 
smooth,  soft  streaks  or  patches  (X.  planum] I,  or  papules  (X.  paptdaiu*! 
or  nodules  composed  of  confluent  papules   X.  tuberosum),  present..  .^ 
remarkable  lemon,  cream,  or  buff-yellow  colour    The  plain  patches  loc| 
like  chamois  leather  embedded  in  the  skm,  but  the  nodules  are  6  mefl 
and  may  project  considerably.     Clinically  there  are  several  phases 
X  pSplhZl  is  a  fairly  common  affection  of  the  middle  and  « vane I 
period!  of  life,  occurring  mostly  in  women,  and  sometimes  ru nn  ug | 
families.    It  is  limited  to  the  eyelids,  and  begins  as  a  rale  about  the  J| 
inner  canthus,  then  the  right,  and  eventual  y  involves  hot    1  ids. l 
subjects  of  this  complaint  suffer, .ric.i.fn.ms.ck-Wac  ,s:u. 
liver-disturbance.    X.  multiplex  is  a  rare  affection  and  here  the ,  patd| 
form  in  the  folds  and  creases  of  the  palms,  face,  neck  ears.  BOoto,pJI 
soles,  abdomen,  clefl  of  nates,  and  back.    Thceyel.ds  ma3  >c  nfu  > 
not.     .Macules  have  also  been  found  m  the  mucous  inembi  a ne  ot 
mouth,  lips,  tongue,  palate,  trachea,  b.lc-ducts,  and  other  paits. 
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general  form  has  been  preceded  most  commonly  by  persistent  Jaundice 
rom  an  organic  cause;  or  by  diabetes.  Several  cases  are  on  record 
however,  in  w Inch  there  was  no  jaundice,  but  the  disease  began  in 
infancy  or  childhood  ;  and  m  the  case  of  two  brothers  and  a  sister  it  was 
congenital,  and  probably  hereditary.  The  corium  is  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  change,  in  which  the  young  cells  become  distended  with 
oil  and  there  are  large  multi-nucleated  or  giant  cells.  In  chronic  cases 
the  cells  and  intercellular  matrix  become  organized  into  a  new  growth 
ot  connective  tissue,  so  as  to  form  the  tuberose  eruption  ° 

Treatnient.-No  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  is  known,  though 
any  disfiguring  patches  may  be  removed  by  the  surgeon 

Diseases  of  the  hair.-We   meet    with    an   excessive    growth  a 
deficiency  in  the  production,  or  abnormal  falling  of  the  hair  and 
with  the   ast  condition  is  usually  associated  structurll  degen  rk 
Hyper-tncho^  or  excessive  growth,  may  be  acquired  on  naturally  hairy 
I  arts,  or  on  regions  usually  free  from  growth  (as  the  face  of  women) 
or  be  congenital  (hairy  moles).    Alopecia  signifies  all  forms  of  deficiency 
ofd  Z  ?A   alC76f '  whetbei\ co^»ital  or  acquired.    The  baldness  of 
old  age  (A,  senilis)  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  scalp  with  the 
forehead,  most  marked  at  the  temples,  and  on  the  vertex  is  associated 
with  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  glands.    Alopecia  prematura  omPri^ 
number  of  conditions,  and  may  be  brought  about  by  an  ill-nourishment 
2LSf  ha^-m^  W  any  general  lowering  of  nutrition,  as  in  sypMHs 
fevers,  or  the  puerperal  state;  or  from  local  disease,  such  as  urns' 

ohilrli    /  ;  are?a.™1™ wrnscnpta),  seen  most  frequently  in  female 
children,  but  met  with  at  all  ages.    The  scalp  is  generally  the  seat  of  the 
less  of  hair,  though  other,  especially  hairy  parts,  may  be  involved  and 
even  the  whole  body.    It  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a  tropho-ne Turosis,'  a 
commences  by  the  more  or  less  sudden  formation  of  one  or  se  -era 

blw  01 !  ,'taX  e  -8  USJl  ^^ned  patches,  either  absolutely 
must  l  t  2  e*P^ally  about  the  margins,  with  a  few  stumps,  which 

Sia  -Ite  ri«ti r  W1'h  rm^0m  Ws"  Tbese  st™V*  are  very 
like  a  Tl  "'  Cr";0,  ^  atr°phied  r00fc'  aud  a  club-shaped  free  end 
affection  J^rSS  V  recover>  and  «d  the 

b7  mo  e  Si  n  n  E.  r  a  l6rjl Chr°niC  COurse-  Tt  is  seen  occasionally 
^Sr  tll!!        bf  ,°*  a,family-  or  a  state  in  which 

ESS  ma>'  be,be''-edlt^y  or  a  senile  change,  or  may  follow 
STuft^S  ^  M'  n6U™  *la  and  other  nerve-disorders  ;  it  is  also  seen 

rSZZ  iS^n  a'id  ,U  al°pecia  areata  durinS  ^coverv. 
UntinSuv^T^        PaffeS  °f  al°Pecia  areataare  tobe'stimulated 
B™"'    *  1    °r  olntmt-'»t«.  containing  cantharides,  rectified 

!      ti  e  .  bl'fSten"^  ,as  ^en  found  useful  in  some  cases  ;  and 

Zsai £SuHT5 5"!  0f.rerCine-    Iuternal  t^^ont  is  often  most 

*^wft£    T,CrVT-  I0"'08  are  USUall->'  *iven'    Various  methods 
•  ^Ployed  for  hyper-trichos.s,  amongst  others  electrolysis,  which  is 
BJ  "nlv  permanently  successful  method. 

rd-nn,nel°f  th<S  railr—TI'°  I,ails  become  implicated  in  any  general 
■'■  1  ".'""Hon,  and   wlnte  specks  and   patches    form,  from   inmeri  , 

f'^tST  a,Ul  "TT  ^-in,  r...V  aris,  frVcXtion 
M     U1.  fll,i'ng  fevers,  and  other  causes.    The  okbbinff  Mumlttn* 
rom  persistent -pulmonary  obstruction  has  been 

Ho  na.Is  may  be  shed  in  pemphigus,  and  in  post-scarlatinal L  fi^SE 
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tion.  Eruptions  may  form  under  the  nail  in  psoriasis,  lichen  planus, 
syphilis,  struma,  and  variola;  and  in  these  and  other  diseases,  such  as 
eczema,  pityriasis  rubra,  and  ichthyosis,  where  the  fold  whence  the  nail 
grows  is  implicated,  the  latter  becomes  imperfectly  formed  and  loosely 
constructed,  dirty,  pitted,  striated,  and  opaque.  In  peripheral  and 
central  nerve-lesions  also  the  nails  may  shed,  or  take  on  an  abnormal 
growth.  Fungus  may  attack  a  nail,  as  already  described  (onychomycosis). 
Apart  from  all  these  conditions,  there  occurs  a  curious  idiopathic  affec- 
tion which  tends  to  attack  all  the  nails  of  both  hands  and  feet.  They 
become  discoloured,  pitted,  brittle,  disintegrated,  and  raised  at  the  free 
end  from  their  beds  by  a  mass  of  accumulated  epithelium.  Paronychia, 
in-growing  toe-nail,  and  hypertrophiecl  toe-nail  will  be  found  discussed 
in  surgical  works. 


INDEX. 


Abdomen,  general  anil  local  enlargements 
of  the,  674,  675. 

 clinical  examination  of  the,  671. 

Abdominal  aneurism,  660. 

 perforations  and  ruptures,  686. 

 reflex,  943. 

 typhus,  140. 

 walls,  rheumatism  of,  321. 

Abscess,  65;  cerebral,  1044;  hepatic,  786; 
pulmonary,  480;  renal,  891;  retro- 
pharyngeal, 389. 

Absorbent  system,  diseases  of  the,  924. 

Acephalocyst,  79;. 

Achorion  Schonleinii,  1  145. 

Achromatopsia,  1014. 

Acne,  1 148. 

Acromegaly,  358. 

Actinomycosis,  285. 

Acupuncture,  ^2. 

Acute  febrile  diseases,  diag.  of,  104. 

 febrile  icterus,  131, 

 miliary  tuberculosis,  307. 

 yellow  atrophy  of  live  r,  791. 

Addison's  disease,  837. 
Adenie,  928. 

Adenitis,  925  ;  chronic,  926. 
Adenoid  cancer,  360. 

  growths,  387. 

Adherent  pericardium,-  607. 
Adhesive  phlebitis,  665. 
Adult  spinal  paralysis,  1079. 
Adynamic  fever,  102,  278. 
j-Esthesiometer,  942. 
/Etiology,  2,  4. 
Aglobulism,  26. 
Agraphia,  988. 

Ague,  274;  symp.,  274;  description  of  a 
fit,  ib.;  temp..  275  ;  urine,  276;  varieties, 
276  ;  treat.,  279. 

Albumin,  tests  for,  8 1  r. 

Albuminoid  disease,  86. 

 of  aiterics,  652. 

 of  glands,  93  1 . 

 of  intestines,  757. 

  kidney,  909. 

 liver,  794. 

 spleen,  827. 

Albuminuria,  864. 

Albumoscs,  847. 

Albumosuria,  865. 

Alcoholism,  1027. 

 chronic,  1029. 

Algide  cholera,  228. 

Alopecia,  llgt. 

Alveolar  cancer,  360. 


Amaurosis  in  lead-poisoning,  1033. 
Amnesia,  986. 
Amoeba  coli,  239. 
Amoeboid  leucocytes,  62. 
Amphoric  breathing,  420. 

 echo,  426. 

 riles,  424. 

 resonance,  426. 

Amygdalitis,  380. 
Amyloid  degeneration,  86. 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  1089,  1097. 
Anaemia,  18;  general,  34;  local,  39. 

 cerebral,  J051  ;  treat.,  1062.' 

 of  the  optic  disc,  948. 

 of  the  pancreas,  834. 

 idiopathic,  progressive,  or  pernicious 

829. 

 spinal,  1 08 1. 

Anaesthesia,  940,  979. 
Analgesia,  940. 
Anasarca,  45. 

Anatomy,  morbid  or  pathological,  2. 
Anchylostomum  duodenale,  770. 
Aneurism,  abdominal,  660. 

 cardiac,  636. 

 internal,  654. 

 of  arteries,  653. 

— —  of  brain,  1067. 

 thoracic,  655. 

Angeioleucitis,  925. 
Angina  Ludovici,  390. 

 simplex,  379;  maligna,  384. 

— —  pectoris,  597;  pseudo,  599. 
Anidrosis,  1 147. 
Ankle  clonus,  943,  978. 
Anorexia,  692. 
Anthrax,  250. 
Anuria,  841. 

Aortic  aneurism,  thoracic,  655  ;  abdominal, 
660. 

 murmurs,  579. 

 obstruction,  62K 

 regurgitation,  622. 

Aortitis,  650. 
Aphasia,  940,  986. 
Aphcmia,  986. 
Aphonia,  hysterical,  46c. 
Aphthous  stomatitis,  366. 
Apncumatosis,  509. 
Apnoea,  18,  431. 

Apoplectic  diseases,  10?  1  ;  diag.  of,  10:9- 

prog.,  icf>2  ;  treat.,  ib. 

 tit  or  sczurc,  961. 

Apoplexy,  36  ;  pulmonary,  475  ,  cerebral, 

1049  ;  spinal,  1082. 
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Appendicitis,  747. 
Appendicular  colic,  747. 
Appetite,  disorders  of,  692. 
Arteries,  clinical  phenomena  connected  with, 
564;  diseases  of,  650  ;  exam,  of,  582. 

 aneurism  of,  653. 

 calcification  of,  6^2. 

 fatty  degeneration  of,  652. 

 thrombosis  of,  667. 

Arteritis,  65c. 

Arthritis  deformans,  323. 

 senile,  3 1 9. 

Articular  gout,  33  1. 

 rheumatism,  acute,  3  10  ;  chronic,  319. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  765. 
 mystax,  765. 

Ascitis,  45,  688 ;  symp.,  088  ;  phys.  signs, 

689  ;  treat.,  691 . 
Asiatic  choltra,  228. 
Asphyxia,  18,  432. 
Asthenia,  18. 
Asthenic  fever,  102,  278. 
Asthma,  503. 

  bronchial,  503. 

 cardiac,  562. 

 diaphragmatic,  508. 

 haemic,  503. 

 spasmodic,  503;  symp.,  504;  diag., 

506  ;  treat.,  ib. 
Atavism,  7. 
Ataxic  fever,  102. 

 paraplegia,  53  r. 

Ataxy,  locomotor,  1091. 
Atelectasis,  509. 
Atheroma,  650. 
Atonic  dyspepsia,  711. 
.Atrophic  cirruosis,  801. 
Atrophy,  74. 

 of  arteries,  652. 

 of  the  heart,  630. 

 of  the  liver,  793  ;  acute  yellow,  791  ; 

chronic,  804. 

 of  the  optic  disc,  950. 

 of  the  pancreas,  S34. 

 of  skin,  1 141. 

  progressive  muscular,  1103. 

Attrition  sounds,  424. 
Auditory  vertigo,  958. 
Aura  epileptica,  1005. 

 hysterica,  1014. 

Auscultation,  407. 

 of  the  heart,  568,  573. 

 of  the  respiratory  organs,  418. 

Bacilluria,  septic,  859. 
Bacillus  anthracis,  250. 

 coli  commune,  742. 

 of  cholera,  228. 

 of  diphtheria,  204. 

 of  glanders,  247. 

 of  influenza,  224. 

 tif  syphilis,  290. 

 of  tetanus,  259. 

  tuberculosis,  297;  detection  of,  512. 

Bacteruria,  839. 


Barbiers,  283. 
Basedow's  disease,  933. 
Basic  impulse,  1571. 
Bell's  palsy,  972. 
Bell-sound.  426. 
Beriberi,  283. 

Bile-ducts,  inflammation  of,  789. 

 obstruction  of,  778. 

Bilharzia  ha^matobia,  872,  916. 
Biliary  calculi,  815;  colic,  8  16. 
Bilious  cholera,  235. 
Bladder,  distended,  861. 

 inflammation  of,  922. 

■  •  worm,  766. 

.Blood  and  circulation,  abnormal  conditions 
of,  25. 

 clinical  examination  of,  25. 

 clotting  of,  44. 

 determination  of,  62. 

 extravasation  of,  53. 

Blood-concretions,  intra-cardiac,  41. 
,   Blood-letting,  70. 
Blowing  breathing,  420. 
Bloody  flux,  239. 
Blue  disease,  28,  C48. 
Bodily  temperature,  changes  in,  89. 
Borborygmi,  693. 
Bothtiocephalus  cordatus,  765. 

 latus,  765,  769. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  298. 
Bowels,  disorders  of  the,  735. 
Brachycardia  or  Bradycardia,  59  r. 
Brain,  diseases  of,  special  clinical  phenomena 
of,  994. 

 am!  membranes,  acute  inflammations 

of,  1038. 

 adventitious  growths  in  connec- 
tion with,  iof)6. 

 anaemia  of,  1051. 

 cancer  of,  1066. 

 chronic  diseases  of,  1063  ;  diag.,  prog., 

and  treat.,  1070. 

 congestion  of,  1049. 

 embolism  of,  1056. 

 haemorrhage  into,  1052. 

  hypertrophy  of,  1070. 

 sarcoma  of,  1066. 

 sclerosis  of,  1089. 

 softening  of,   acute,    1056  ;  chronic, 

1058. 

 syphilitic  disease  of,  tof>6. 

  thrombosis  in  vessels  of,  1056. 

 tubercle  of,  1066. 

  tumours  of,  1066. 

Breakbone  fever,  282. 
Breath-sounds,  418. 

Blight's  disease,  acute,  897;  treat.,  901; 
chronic,  902  j  diag.,  prog.,  and  treat.,  91 1. 

 changes  in  arteries  in,  652. 

Bronchi,  diseases  of  the,  462. 

 dilatation  of,  473. 

 inflammation  of,  462. 

Bronchial  asthma,  503. 

 breathing,  418. 

 catarrh,  acute,  462  ;  chronic,  469. 
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Bronchial  phthisis,  930. 
Bronchiectasis,  473. 

Bronchitis,  acute  catarrhal,  462  ;  symp.,  463 ; 

diag.,  466  ;  treat.,  466. 
 chronic,  469  ;   phys.    sighs.,    470  ; 

treat.,  470. 

■  capillary,  464. 

 mechanical,  465. 

 plastic  or  croupous,  472. 

 primary,  463. 

 secondary,  465. 

Bronchocele,  932. 
Bronchophony,  425. 
Bronchorrhoea,  470. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  489. 
Brow-ague,  9S4. 
"  Bruit  de  pot  tele',"  417. 
"  Buffy-coat,"  69. 
Bulbar  paralysis,  1105. 
Bulimia,  693. 

Bullous  inflammations  of  skin,  1128. 

Cachexia,  1 29. 
Calcareous  degeneration,  81. 


1  ;    of  arteries,  652  ;  of 


structure, 


Calcification, 

tubercle,  305. 
Calculus,  biliary,  813. 

 pancreatic,  834. 

 urinary,  919. 

Cancer,  359;  anat.  char.,  360 ; 

361  ;  path.,  359  ;  symp.,  362. 

 of  the  brain,  1066. 

 of  the  gall-bladder,  814. 

 of  the  glands,  931. 

 of  the  intestines,  754. 

 of  the  kidney,  914. 

 of  the  liver,  799. 

 of  the  lungs,  538. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  396. 

 of  the  pcri:oneum,  685. 

 of  the  spleen,  827. 

 of  the  stomach,  724. 

Cancroid,  360. 
Cancrum  oris,  367. 
Capillary  bronchitis,  464. 
-Carcinoma,  339. 

Cardiac  affections,  chronic,  general  dia«-. 
of.  637;  prog.,  638;  treat.,  O41. 

 action,  disordered,  591. 

 aneurism,  636. 

 asthma,  362. 

 dyspnoea,  362. 

 enlargement,  625. 

  impulse,  369. 

 movements,  568. 

  murmurs,  376. 

 percussion,  572. 

 region,  changes  in,  368. 

■  peculiar  sensations  over,  571. 


—  sounds. 


;  73- 


symptoms,  361. 
•  thrombosis,  663. 


Cardialgia,  692. 
Cardiogram,  3O9. 
Cardiograph,  'the,  568,  569. 


Cardio-sphygmograph,  567. 

Carnification,  510. 

Caseation,  78  ;  of  tubercle,  304. 

Case-taking,  method  of,  12. 

Casts,  837. 

Catalepsy,  1017. 

Catarrh,  437. 

 bronchial,  acute,  462  ;  chronic,  469. 

 dry,  470. 

 enteric,  742. 

 epidemic,  223. 

 gastric,  716,  719. 

 intestinal,  742. 

 chronic,  742. 

 laryngeal,  acute,  443  ;  chronic,  448. 

 pharyngeal,  acute,  379  ;  chronic,  386. 

 vesical,  922. 

Catarrhal  fever,  130. 

■  inflammation.  67. 

 of  skin,  1 125.  . 

  bronchitis,  462. 

 laryngitis,  440,  443. 

 nephritis,  890. 

 pharyngitis,  379. 

 pneumonia,  489. 

 stomatitis,  365. 

 tracheitis,  440,  443. 

Causation  of  disease,  4. 

Cavernous  bieathing,  420. 

 rales,  424. 

Cavities  in  lungs,  signs  of,  526. 

Cell-proliferation,  63. 

Cellulitis  of  the  neck,  390. 

Cephalalgia,  935. 

Cephalodynia,  320. 

Cerebral  abscess,  1044. 

 anaemia,  1051. 

 congestion  or  hyperaemia,  1049. 

 diseases,  chronic,  diag.,  1070;  prog., 

1071  ;  treat.,  ib. 

 embolism  and  thrombosis,  1056. 

  haemorrhage,  1051  ;  symp.,  1033. 

 inflammations,  acute,    1038;  diag., 

1046  ;  prog,  and  treat.,  1047. 

 sclerosis,  1089. 

 softening,  1056;  chronic,  106  =  . 

 tumour,  1066. 

 vomiting,  703. 

Cerebrii is,  acute,  1044;  treat.,  1047. 
Cerebro -spinal  fever,  or  epidemic  menin- 
gitis, 266. 

 sclerosis,  1099. 

Cervical  paraplegia,  969. 

Cestodcs,  description  of,  767. 

Changes  in  bodily  temperature,  89. 

Charbon,  230. 

Cheesy  degeneration,  78. 

Chest,  physical  examination  of,  403. 

  shape  and  size  of,  408. 

 deformities  of,  408. 

Chest-walls,  rheumatism  of,  321. 
Cheync-Stokes'  respiration,  562. 
Chicken-pox,  193. 
Child-crowing,  438. 
Chloasma  uterinum,  1 143. 
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Chlorosis,  34. 
Cholagogues,  776. 
Cholelithiasis,  815. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  algide,  or  malignant,  228; 

anat.  char.,  230;    symp.,  231;  comp. 

and  seq.,  234;  var.,  ib.  ;   path.,  229; 

diag.,  235,  prog.,  235  ;  treat.,  ib. 

 morbus,  228. 

Choleraic  diarrhoea,  234. 
Cholerine,  234. 

Cholesteatoma  of  brain,  1067. 
Chondroid  cancer,  361. 

 tissue,  348. 

Chorea,  1020. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  323. 

 ulcer  of  stomach,  721. 

Chylous  urine,  855,  867. 
Chyluria,  867. 

Circulatory  organs,  diseases  of  the,  clinical 
characters,  561  ;  physical  exam,  of,  567; 
general  therapeutics  of,  588. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  801. 

 of  lung,  491. 

Cirrhotic  kidney,  906. 

Clavus  hystericus,  984. 

Clergyman's  sore-throat,  379,  448. 

Clinical  history,  1 1. 

 investigation,  modes  of,  12. 

 thermometry,  89. 

Clotting  of  blood,  44. 

Ccecum,  inflammation  of,  747. 

Cold,  a,  437. 

Colic,  appendicular,  747. 

 biliary  or  hepatic,  815. 

 intestinal,  734. 

 nephritic,  921. 

Colitis,  743,  745. 

Colloid  cancer,  360. 

 degeneration,  86. 

Colloid  in  the  omentum,  685. 

Coma,  18,  96 1. 

Comedones,  1 148. 

Complications,  1  7. 

Concussion  ot  spinal  cord,  1073. 

Congenital  diseases,  7. 

 myotonia,  1 1 16. 

 spastic  paraplegia,  1096. 

 syphilis,  292. 

Congestion,  29 ;  active,  30  ;  mechanical, 

venous,  passive,  ib. 
 cerebral,  1049. 

 laryngeal,  acute,  440  ;  chronic,  448. 

 of  the  liver,  784. 

 of  the  spleen,  820. 

 pulmonary,  474. 

 renal,  890. 

 spinal,  1081. 

Consciousness,  disorders  of,  960. 
Consecutive  nephritis,  892. 
Constipation,   736 ;    symp.,   ib. ;  treat., 
737- 

Constitutional  diseases,  1  29. 

 syphilis,  289. 

Consumption,  pulmonary,  511. 
Contagion,  r  15. 


Contagious  diseases,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of,  122. 
Continued  fever,  101,  130. 
Continuous  malarial  fever,  276 
Convulsions,  965. 
Cord,  diseases  of.    Set  Spinal  cord. 
Cornification,  305. 
Coryza,  437. 
Cough,  400,  433. 
Coup  de  soleil,  1037. 
Cowpox,  189. 

Cramp  of  the  stomach,  702. 
Cremasteric  reflex,  943. 
Crepitant  rules,  422. 
Crisis,  1 01. 

Croup,  spasmodic,  458 ;  spurious,  ib. ; 
treat.,  459. 

 true,  444  ;  membranous,  tb. ;  treat.,. 

446. 

Croupous  bronchitis,  472. 

 inflammation,  67. 

 laryngitis,  440,  444. 

 pneumonia,  478. 

 stomatitis,  366. 

Cruveilhier's  paralysis,  1103. 
Cry  fremitus,  413  ;  resonance,  425. 
Crystalline  pock,  184. 
Cutaneous  diseases,  11 17. 

 erysipelas,  198. 

 inflammation,  66. 

Cyanosis,  28,  648. 
Cynanche  laryngea,  443. 

 maligna,  384. 

 pharyngea,  379. 

 tonsillaris,  380. 

 trachealis,  444. 

Cystic  cancer,  361. 

 disease  of  kidney,  917. 

Cysticercus,  766. 

 of  brain,  1067. 

Cystin,  855. 

Cystitis,  922. 

Cysts  in  pancreas,  835. 

Dandy  fever,  282. 
Defervescence,  100. 

Degeneration,  fatty,  77;  caseous,  78; 
parenchymatous  or  granular,  81  ;  vitreous 
or  waxy,  ib.  ;  mineral  or  calcareous,  ib. ; 
fibroid,  83  ;  pigmentary,  84 ;  mucoid, 
85  ;  colloid,  86  ;  albuminoid,  ib. 

Degenerative  reactions,  946. 

Delirium,  960. 

 tremens,  102S. 

Delitescence,  64. 

Dengue.  282. 

Derbyshire  neck,  932. 

Dermatitis,  1 1  26. 

Dermatolysis,  1 139. 

Dermatophytic  affections,  1145;  dermalo- 

zoic  ditto,  1 144. 
Descending  degeneration,  1098. 
Descending  optic  neuritis,  949. 
Desquamative  nephritis,  acute,  897. 
 chronic,  904. 
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Determination  of  blood,  30. 
Diabetes  insipidus,  878. 
 mellitus,  878. 

Diagnosis,  2  ;  general  remarks  on,  j8. 
Diapedesis,  63. 
Diaphragmatic  asthma,  508. 
Diarrhoea,  739  ;  summer,  235. 
Diathesis,  129. 

Diathetic  diseases  of  skin,  1135. 
Dietetic  treatment,  22. 
Diffused  cerebral  sclerosis,  1091. 
Dilatation  of  bronchi,  473. 

 of  oesophagus,  397. 

 of  stomach,  727. 

Diphtheria,    203  ;    symp.,    208  ;  clinical 

varieties  of,  209  ;  comp.  and  seq.,  210; 

diag.,  212;  treat.,  ib. 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  67. 

 laryngitis,  440. 

Diphtheritic  and  allied  paralyses,  1035. 
  stomatitis,  366. 

Disc,  optic,  ophthalmoscopic  appearances 
of,  947. 

Disease,  causation  of,  2,  4 ;  definition,  1  ; 

mode  of  invasion,  course,  ttc,  11. 
Diseases,  nomenclature  and  classification 

of,  129. 

Disseminated  paralysis,  972. 

  pneumonia,  489. 

  sclerosis,  1098. 

Distoma  crassum,  765 

  hepaticum,  778. 

  htterophyes,  765. 

Dochmius  duodenalis,  765. 
Dorsodynia,  320. 
Dropsical  fluid,  46. 

Dropsy,  45  ;  spurious,  45  ;  path,  conditions 
producing,  46;  symp.,  48;  diag.,  49; 
orig.,  seat,  and  extent,  49  ;  treat.,  50. 

  ot  the  gall-bladder,  813. 

  of  kidney,  917. 

  ovarian,  45,  690. 

 of  the  peritoneum,  688. 

  of  th«  pleura,  557. 

  pericardial,  608. 

Dry  mouth,  376. 

Duchcnne's  paralysis,  1 1 1  2. 

Duodenitis,  742. 

Dynamometer,  942. 

Dysasthesia,  940,  981. 

Dysentery,  239. 

Dysidrosis,  1 148. 

Dyspepsia,  107. 

  acute,  710. 

■  atonic,  711. 

  chronic,  711. 

  irritative,  71 1. 

  nervous,  711. 

Dysphagia,  391. 

Dyspnoea,  43 1  ;  inspiratory,  412;  cardiac, 

562. 
L'ysuria,  841. 

Ecchymosis,  53. 
hchinoccccus  hominis,  795. 


Eclampsia,  965. 
Ecstasy,  1017. 
Ecthyma,  1131. 
Eczema,  11 26. 
Effusion,  64. 

Electricity,  uses  of,  944,  976. 
Elephantiasis,  870. 

Emboli,  origin  of,  and  anatomical  changes 

resulting  lrom,  41. 
Embolic  abscess,  43. 
Embolism,  41. 

  cerebral,  1056. 

  renal,  890. 

  splenic,  821. 

Emesis,  702. 

Emphysema,   interstitial   or  interlobular. 
502. 

  of  lungs,  494. 

  vesicular,  495  ;   anat.  char.,   498  ; 

symp.,  500;  phys.  signs,  ib. ;  treat., 
501. 

Ernprosthotonos,  260. 
Empyema,  545. 
Encephalitis,  1044. 
Encephaloid  cancer,  360. 
Endarteritis  deformans,  650. 
Endemic  diseases,  1 25. 
Endocardial  murmurs,  568,  576. 
Endocarditis,  acute,  609;  treat.,  615. 

  chronic,  618. 

English  cholera,  235. 
Enlarged  liver,  775. 
Enteralgia,  733. 
Enteric  catarrh,  742. 

  fever,  140. 

Enteritis,  742. 
Epidemic  catarrh,  223. 

  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  266. 

 cholera,  228. 

  roseola,  175. 

Epidemics,  125. 
Epigastric  impulse,  571. 
  reflex,  943. 

Epilepsy,  1004;   symp.,  1005';   stages  of 
attack,  1006;  treat.,  1008. 

  gravior,  1005;  mitior,  1005. 

Epileptiform  hysteria,  1016. 

  seizures,  1007. 

Epistaxis,  53. 

Epithelioma — epithelial  cancer,  360. 
Equinia,  247. 

  mitis,  249. 

Erratic  erysipelas,  198. 
Eructation,  693. 

Erysipelas,  194;  symp.,  1.96.3  van,  198; 

treat.,  199. 
Erythema,  1 1 23. 

Erythematous  inflammations,  1 123. 
Essential  fever,  95. 

  paralysis  oi  children,  1078. 

Etiology.    See  /Etiology. 

Examination  of  patients,  modes  of,  etc.,  12. 

Exanthematlc  typhus,  tai. 

Excoriation,  06. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  932. 
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Expectoration,  433. 
Extravasation,  53. 
Exudation,  64. 
Eye,  paralysis  of,  974. 

Facial  erysipelas,  198. 

  hemi-atrophy,  993. 

  paralysis,  972. 

Fainting,  595. 
Falling  sickness,  1004. 
Famine  fever,  158. 
Farcy,  247. 

  buttons  and  buds,  249. 

Fatty  degeneration  and  metamorphosis,  77. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  63  1 . 

    of  arteries,  652. 

  disease  of  the  heart,  631. 

  growth  or  infiltration,  79. 

    of  heart,  63 1. 

  kidney,  909. 

 ■  liver,  793. 

  pancreas,  834. 

Favus,  1 145. 
Febricuia,  130. 

Febrile  diseases,  clinical  investigation  of 
acute,  104. 

Fever,  95  ;  path,  and  anatomical  changes, 
97;  symp.,  99;  course  and  termina- 
tions, 100;  diag.,  104;  prog.,  106; 
types,  ion  ;  treat.,  ib. 

  cerebro-spinal,  266. 

  continued,  101. 

  dandy,  282. 

  intermittent,  274. 

  malarial,  268. 

  relapsing,  158. 

  remittent,  276. 

  rheumatic,  310. 

 scarlet,  162. 

  typhoid,  140. 

  typhus,  131. 

Fibrinous  exudation,  64. 

Fibroma,  1139. 

Fibroid  degeneration,  83;  of  lungs,  491. 

  phthisis,  491. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  867. 
Follicular  pharyngitis,  380. 

  sore-throat,  3 86. 

  stomatitis,  366. 

Fomites,  1 16. 
Fremitus,  413. 

Friction-fremitus,  414  ;  sounds,  424. 
Friedreich's  disease,  1095. 
Front-tap  contraction,  943. 
Fungous  stomatitis,  367. 
Fungus  hematodes,  360. 

Gall-bladder,  affections  of  the,  813. 

 stones,  8 [5  ;  >4£>p.,  816;  treat.,  818. 

Galloping  consumption,  516, 
Gangrene,  G6. 

  of  the  lung,  493. 

Gangrenous  erysipelas,  198. 

  stomatitis,  367. 

Gastralgia,  700. 


Gastric    affections,   chronic,  diag.,  730 

prog.,  731  ;  treat.,  732. 
  cancer,  724. 

  catarrh,  acute,  716;  anat.  char.,  ib.  \ 

symp.,  717  ;  treat.,  718. 

 chronic,  719. 

  fever,  150. 

 ulcer,  721. 

Gastritis,  acute,  716. 

  chronic,  719. 

Gastrodynia,  700. 
Gastrorrhoea,  721. 
Gelatiniform  cancer,  360. 
General  anaemia,  34. 

  hyperemia,  27. 

 ■  paralysis,  969. 

  venous  stagnation,  28. 

Germ  theory  of  disease,  1 18. 
German  measles,  175. 
Germination  of  cells,  63. 
Giddiness,  956. 
Gin-drinker's  liver,  801. 
Glanders,  247. 

Glands  of  skin,  affections  of,  1147. 

  absorbent,  diseases  of,  924. 

Glioma  of  brain,  1067. 
Glomerulo-nephritis,  163,  897. 
Glossitis,  acute,  370;  chronic,   371;  dis- 
secans, 371. 
Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  1105. 
Glottis,  spasm  of,  458. 
Gluteal  reflex,  943. 
Glycosuria,  878. 

Goitre,  932  ;  exophthalmic,  932. 
Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  322. 
Gout,  326;  acute,  331  ;  chronic,  332;  re- 
trocedent,  333  ;  diag.,  334  ;  treat.,  336. 
Granular  degeneration,  81. 

  kidney,  906. 

  liver,  802. 

  pharyngitis,  386. 

Gravel,  919. 
Graves'  disease,  933. 

Great  vessels,  malformations  of  the,  646. 
Grey  granulations,  303. 
Gummata,  291. 
Gummatous  hepatitis,  806. 
Gyngivitis  ulcerosa,  366. 

Hemacytometer,  823. 
Hematemesis,  53,  693,  705  ;  treat.,  701"'. 
Hematinuria,  873. 
Hematoidine,  84. 
Hematoma  in  lungs,  542. 
Hematuria,  53,  S72. 
Hsemoglobinometer,  25. 
Hemoglobinuria,  873. 
Hemophilia,  59. 
Hemoptysis,  53,  435,  523. 
Hemorrhage,  53  ;  etiol.,  w.  ;  classes  of, 
ib.  j  anat.  char.,  54;  symp.,  55;  treat., 

  cerebral  and  meningeal,  1051. 

  into  the  lungs,  474. 

  into  the  pleura,  537. 
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Haemorrhage,  intestinal,  741. 

 of  pancreas,  835. 

  pericardial,  609. 

  pulmonary,  474. 

  spinal,  1082. 

  ventricular,  1055. 

Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  59. 

  infarction,  42. 

  infarction  of  spleen,  821. 

Hemothorax,  557. 
Hair-headed  worm,  765. 
Haut  mal,  1005. 
Hay  asthma,  506  ;  treat.,  508. 
Headache,  955. 

Heart,  acute  diseases  and  sudden  lesions  of, 
609. 

 acute  degenerations  of,  6 1  6. 

  atrophy  of.  630;  brown,  85. 

 auscultation  of,  573. 

  chronic  affections  of,  618  ;  diag,637; 

prog.,  638  ;  treat.,  641. 
 clinical  phenomena  connected  with, 

561. 

 connective-tissue     hypenrophy  and 

fibroid  disease  of,  634. 

 dilatation  of,  625. 

  disordered  action  of,  59  r. 

 enlargements  of  the,  625  ;  symp.,  627  ; 

phys.  signs,  6:8. 

 examination  of,  568. 

  fatty  disease  of,  631 . 

— —  gouty,  632. 

 hypertrophy  of,  625. 

  irregularity  and  ii.termittency  of,  591. 

 malformations  and  malpositions  of. 

646. 

 new  growths  in,  636. 

 palpitation  of,  591. 

  parenchymatous  degeneration  of, 616. 

— —  peculiar  degenerations  of,  635. 

 rupture  of,  Oi  7. 

  sounds  of,  568,  573. 

 valves,  etc.,  of,  affections  of,  618. 

Heart-burn,  692. 
Heart-hurry,  paroxysmal,  592. 
Hectic  fever,  102,  103. 
Helminthiasis,  705. 
Hemi  anesthesia,  980. 
Hemichorea,  1022. 
Hemicrania,  1001. 
Hemiplegia,  969,  971. 
Hepar  adipjsum,  793. 
Hepatalgia,  778. 

Hepatic  abscess,  786  ;  treat.,  790. 

 affections,  chronic,  general  diag.,  807  ; 

prog.,  809  ;  treat.,  810. 

 colic,  8  16. 

 congestion,  784. 

 enlargements,  characters  of,  808. 

system,  general  therapeutics  of,  776. 
Hereditary  disease,  6. 
Hernia,  758. 
Herpes,  1128. 
Hip-gout,  984. 
Hippi^ratic  succession,  407. 


Histology,  morbid,  2. 

Hob- nailed  liver,  802. 

Hooping-cough,  219. 

Horn-pock,  185.  ' 

Hodgkin's  disease,  823,  928. 

Hydatid  fremitus.  672. 

 tumour  of  the  liver,  795  ;  anat.  char., 

796;  symp.,  798;  treat.,  811. 

 tumour  of  brain,  1066. 

 of  kidney,  916. 

 of  lung,  542. 

 of  peritoneum,  685. 

   of  spleen,  827. 

Hydremia,  26. 
Hydrocele,  46. 

Hydrocephalus,  4;;;  acute,  1 041;  chronic, 
1069. 

Hydrometria.  46. 

Hydronephrosis,  46,  917. 
j   Hydropericardium,  45,  608. 

Hydrophobia,  254. 
i  Hydro-pneumothorax,  558. 

Hydrops,  45. 

 vesice  felle,  8 13. 

Hydrothorax,  45,  557. 

Hygienic  treatment,  22. 

Hypemia,  26. 

Hypesthesia,  940,979. 

Hypalbuminosis,  26. 

Hyperemia,  general,  27;  local,  29. 

  cerebral,  1049. 

 of  the  optic  disc,  948. 

  of  the  liver,  784. 

I   of  the  lungs,  475. 

I   of  the  spleen,  820. 

j   renal,  890. 

'  Hyperesthesia,  940,  98 1 . 

Hyperalbuminosis,  26. 

Hyperidrosis,  1 147. 

Hyperinosis,  26. 

Hyperplasia,  73. 

Hyperpyrexia,  102. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  803. 

Hypertrophy,  73  ;  fatty,  79. 

 of  the  brain,  1070. 

 of  the  glands,  928. 

 of  the  heart,  625. 

■  ■  of  the  liver,  803. 

 of  the  pancreas,  834. 

 of  the  skin,  1 138. 

 of  the  spleen,  822. 

Hypinosis,  26. 

Hypochondriasis,  1019. 

Hysteria,  etc.,  101 1;  symp.,  1012;  treat., 
101  7. 

Hystero-epilepsy,  1016. 

Ichthyosis,  1026. 
Icterus,  778. 
I  Idiopathic  anemia,  829. 

 bronchitis,  463. 

 parotitis,  217. 

Idiosyncrasy,  6. 
Immunity,  til. 

Impetigo,  112O;  contagiosa,  1130. 
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Indigestion,  707. 
Infantile  paralysis,  1078. 
 scurvy,  341. 

Infarction,  hemorrhagic,  41  ;    of  spleen, 

821 ;  renal,  890. 
Infection,  1 16. 

Inflammation,  60  ;  changes  in  blood-vessels, 

etc.,  61;  in  affected  tissues,  63;  path. 

terminations,  and  products,    64  ;  gen. 

morbid  anat.,  66  ;  path.,  60;  symp. ,68; 

treat.,  69. 

 of  arteries,  650. 

 of  the  bile-ducts,  789;  treat.,  790. 

 of  the  bladder,  922. 

 of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  1038  ; 

diag.,  prog.,  and  treat.,  1046. 

 of  the  bronchi,  462. 

 of  the  gall-bladder,  813. 

 of  the  glands,  925. 

— ; —  of  the  heart,  615. 

 of  the  intestines,  742. 

  of  the  kidney,  891. 

 of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  440. 

  of  the  liver,  785  ;  treat.,  790. 

  of  the  lungs,  478. 

 of  the  mouth,  365. 

 of  the  mucous  membranes,  67. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  392. 

 of  the  pancreas,  833. 

 of  the  pericardium,  600. 

 of  the  peritoneum.  676. 

  of  the  pleura,  542. 

 of  the  skin,  1123. 

 of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes, 

1074,1076;  diag.,  1087;  prog.,  1088; 
treat.,  1088. 

 of  the  spleen,  820. 

 of  the  stomach,  716. 

 of  the  throat,  378. 

 of  the  tongue,  379. 

 suppurative,  65. 

Inflammatory  exudation,  64. 

 fever,  102. 

Influenza,  223;  symp.,  225;  diag.,  226; 

treat.,  ib. 
Inoculated  syphilis,  290. 
Inoculation,  110;  of  vaccine-lymph,  189. 
Inoculations,  preventive,  124. 
Inorganic  murmurs,  580. 
Insensibility,  961. 
Insolation,  1037. 
Insomnia,  963. 
Inspection,  405. 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  984. 
Interlobular  emphysema,  502. 
Inter mittent  fever,  274. 

 heart,  592. 

Internal  aneurisms,  654. 

Interstitial    absorption,  66 ;  emphysema, 

502;  hepatitis,  501;  nephritis,  chronic, 

906  ;  pneumonia,  491. 
Intestinal  catarrh,  742. 

 colic,  734. 

 haemorrhage,  741. 

 new  formations  and  ulcerations,  753. 


Intestinal  obstruction,  757;  anat.  char.,  759 
symp.,  760;  diag.,  761;  treat.,  764. 

 perforation,  145. 

 phthisis,  755.  ' 

 worms,  765;  description,  767  ;  treat. 

773- 

Intestines,  accumulations  in,  757,  762. 

 albuminoid  disease  of,  757. 

 cancer  of,  754. 

 compression  of,  758,  763. 

 constriction  of,  758. 

 incarceration  of,  758. 

 inflammation  of,  742. 

 intus-susception  of,  758,  763. 

 invagination  of,  758. 

 perforation  of,  686. 

 rotation  of,  758. 

 strangulation  of,  758,  763. 

 stricture  of,  758,  763. 

 torsion  of,  758. 

 tubercle  cf,  755. 

  ulcer  of,  753. 

Introduction,  1. 
Intus-susception,  758,  763. 
Invagination,  758. 
Irregular  heart,  592. 

 paralysis,  972. 

Irritable  heart,  593. 
Irritative  dyspepsia,  711. 
Ischaemia  of  the  optic  disc,  948. 
Ischuria,  841. 
Itch,  the,  1 145. 
Itching,  1 143. 

Jaundice,  778;  anat.  char.,  780;  symp., 
781  ;  diag.,  782;  prog.,  783  ;  tieat.,  783. 

Keloid,  1 138. 

Kidney,  cancerous  growths  in,  914;  diag., 

prog.,  and  treat.,  918. 

 cirrhotic,  906. 

 congestion  of,  890. 

  cystic  disease  of,  917  ;  treat.,  918. 

 dropsy  of,  917. 

  fatty,  909. 

 granular  contracted,  906. 

  horse-shoe,  860. 

 hydatid  disease  of,  859. 

 lardaceous  or  aloummoid,  909. 

 large,  white,  smooth,  904. 

  movable  or  floating,  860. 

 parasitic  growths  in,  916. 

 pelvis  of,  inflammation  of,  892. 

 suppurative  inflammation    of,  891  ; 

general  diag.,  prog.,  and  treat.,  896. 
  tubercular  disease   of,  915  ;  treat., 

918. 

 tumour,  859. 

Kiesteine,  855. 
Knee-jerk,  943,  978. 

Landry's  paralysis,  970. 
Lardaceous  disease,  86. 

 of  the  glands,  93  1. 

 kidney,  909. 
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Lardaceous  liver,  794. 
 spleen,  837. 

Laryngeal  affections,  chronic,  diag.,  prog., 

and  treat,  of,  455. 

 catarrh,  443  ;  chronic,  448. 

 ■  paralysis,  460. 

 phthisis,  449. 

 sound,  418. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  443,  458. 
Laryngitis,  acute,  440. 

 acute  catarrhal,  440,  443. 

 chronic,  448. 

  croupous  or  plastic,  440,  444. 

 cedematous,  440,  444;  treat,  of,  448. 

1  -ar>  ngoscope,  uses  of,  40 1 . 

Larynx,  acute  congestion  and  inflammation 

of,  440. 

 chronic  organic  diseases  of,  448. 

 examination  of,  40 1 . 

 functional  or  nervous  affections  of, 

458. 

 morbid  growths  in,  454. 

 syphilitic  disease  of,  452. 

 tuberculosis  of,  449. 

  ulcers  of,  45'.  453- 

Lateral  sclerosis,  454. 
Lead-poisoning,  1032. 
Leptomeningitis  spinalis,  1074,  1083. 
Leucocytes,  62. 
Leucocy thsemia,  26,  822. 
Leucocytosis,  26. 

Leucoderma  or  Leucopathia,  1 143. 
Leukaemia,  822. 
Lichen,  1131. 
Liquor  puris,  65. 

Liver,  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the, 
785  ;  diag.,  prog.,  and  treat.,  790. 

 affections,  chronic,  general  diag.  of, 

807;  prog.,  809;  treat.,  810. 

 albuminoid  disease  of,  794. 

 and  appendages,  diseases  of,  clinical 

characters  of,  774. 

 atrophy  of,  793,  801. 

  cancerous  growths  of,  799. 

 chronic  diseases  of,  793. 

 cirrhosis  of,  801. 

 congestion  of,  784. 

 fatty,  793. 

  hydatid  tumour  of,  795. 

  hypertrophy  of,  793. 

 inflammation  of,  785. 

 lardaceous,  794. 

  rickety,  352. 

  syphilitic,  806. 

  tuberculosis  of,  806. 

Liver-fluke,  778. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  478. 

Lobular  pneumonia,  489. 

Lr  cal  asphyxia,  667. 

 diseases,  364. 

 paralysis,  (,72. 

 syncope,  667. 

Lock-jaw,  258. 

Locomotor  ataxy,  1091. 

Lumbago,  321. 


Lungs,  brown  induration  of,  476. 

 cancer  of,  538. 

 cirrhosis  of,  49 1 . 

 emphysema  of,  495. 

 gangrene  of,  493. 

 Haemorrhage  into,  475. 

 hydatids  of,  542. 

 hyperemia  ot,  475. 

 inflammation  of,  478. 

 morbid  formations  in,  538,  542. 

 oedema  of,  474. 

 syphilitic  disease  of,  540. 

  tubercular  disease  of,  511. 

Lupus,  1 141. 
Lymph,  64. 
Lymphadenoma,  823. 
Lymphadenosis,  928. 
Lymphangiectasis,  927. 
Lymphangioma,  927. 
Lymphangitis,  925. 
Lymphatic  dilatation,  927. 

 leucocythasmia,  823. 

Lymphoma,  928. 
Lymphorrhagia,  928. 
Lymphorrhcea,  928. 
Lympho-sarcoma,  malignant,  928. 
Lysis,  101. 

Maculae,  1118. 

Malaria  or  marsh-miasm,  268;  origin  and 
propagation,  269;  nature,  270;  mode  ot 
entrance,  272. 

Malarial  cachexia,  278. 

 diseases,  274. 

Malformations  and  malpositions  of  heart 

and  great  vessels,  6  46. 
Malignant  growths,  359;  of  lungs,  538. 

 endocarditis,  6u. 

 fever,  277. 

 lympho-sarcoma,  928. 

 pustule,  250. 

Malignant  type  ot  fever,  103. 

Malta  fever,  284. 

Marasmus,  75. 

Masked  intermittent,  278. 

Marsh-miasm,  268. 

Maxillary  nerve,  paralysis  of,  975. 

Measles,  171;  symp.,  171  ;  varieties,  173  ; 

treat.,  1 74. 
Mechanical  bronchitis,  465. 
 phthisis,  528. 

Mediastinal  abscess,  C69  ;  emphysema,  ib. 

growths  and  tumours,  670. 
Mediastinals,  669. 
Mediastinum,  diseases  of  the,  669. 
Medullary  cancer,  360. 
Mcla;na,  53,  093,  741. 
Melanaemia,  27,  84. 
Melanin,  84. 
Melanoderma,  1  143. 
Melanotic  cancer,  361. 
Melasma,  1043. 

Membranous  laryngitis,  440,  444. 
Meniere's  disease,  ye.6,  938. 
Meningeal  haemorrhage,  1051. 
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Meningitis',  cerebral,  simple  or  primary, 
1038. 

 cerebro-spinal,  266. 

 chronic,  1063. 

 spinal,  1074,  1083. 

 tubercular,  1041. 

Menorrhagia,  53. 
Mensuration,  405. 
Mercurial  poisoning,  1034. 

 stomatitis,  368. 

 tremors,  1034. 

Metallic  poisoning,  1032. 

 tinkling,  426. 

Metamorphosis,  77  ;  fatty,  ib. 
Metastasis,  64. 
Metastatic  erysipelas,  198. 
Microsporon  furfur,  1 147. 
Migraine  or  megrim,  1001. 
Migration  of  blood-corpuscles,  62. 
Miliaria,  1148. 
Miliary  erysipelas,  198. 

 ■  tubercle,  303. 

 tuberculosis,  acute,  307. 

Milium,  ii4q. 

Mineral  degeneration,  81. 

Mitral  murmurs,  577. 

 obstruction,  020. 

 regurgitation,  619. 

Mogigraphia,  1  1 10. 
Mollities  ossium,  356. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  vel  sebaceum,  1 150. 

 fibrosum,  1 139. 

Morbid  anatomy,  2. 
Morbilli,  171. 
Morphoea,  1 139. 
Mortification,  66. 
Morvan's  disease,  n  09. 
Motor  disorders,  965. 

 ■  paralysis,  968. 

Mouth  and  tongue,  diseases  of,  364. 

 dry,  376. 

 ulcers  of,  372. 

Mucin,  64. 
Muco-enteritis,  742. 
Mucoid  degeneration,  85. 
Mucous  inflammation,  67. 

 membrane  of  throat,  relaxed,  386. 

 rales,  423 . 

Mulberry  calculus,  919. 
 rash,  134. 

Multilocular  hydatid  cyst,  798. 
Multiple  neuritis,  1  109. 

 sclerosis,  1098. 

Mumps,  217. 

Murmurs,  568,  576. 

Muscles,  tests  applied  to,  942. 

Muscular  and  tendinous  rheumatism,  320. 

 atrophy,  progressive,  1103. 

 palsy,  968. 

 paralysis,  pseudo-hypertrophic,.  1 1  12. 

Myalgia,  326;  varieties,  ib.  ;  treat.,  321. 
Myelitis,  acute,  1076;  chronic,  108.4. 
Myelogenic  leucocythaimia,  823. 
Myo-carditis,  acute,  615. 
Myoidema,  524. 


Myotonia,  congenital,  1116. 
Myxoedema,  49,  936. 
Myxoma  of  brain,  1067. 

Nails,  diseases  of,  1151. 
Nasal  diphtheria,  209. 
Necrobiosis,  74. 
Nematodes,  characters  of,  768. 
Nephritic  colic,  92 1 . 

Nephritis,  desquamative  or  tubal,  acute 
897  ;  chronic,  903. 

 catarrhal,  890. 

 interstitial,  chronic,  906. 

 suppurative,  89 1. 

Nerve-centres,  sclerosis  of,  1089;  treat.,  1102. 
Nervous  diseases,  localization  of,  993. 

 secondary  atrophic  lesions  in, 

989. 

 dyspepsia,  7 1 1. 

— —  system,  diseases  of  the,  clinical  char- 
acters, 939 ;  phys.  and  skilled  exam., 
941. 

 uses  of   electricity   in  diagnosis  of, 

944. 

Nervous  and  muscular  systems,  general 

therapeutics  of,  951. 
Neuralgia,  98  r  ;  varieties,  983  ;  treat.,  985. 
Neurasthenia  spinalis,  1073. 
Neuritis,  multiple  or  peripheral,  1  109. 

 optic,  949. 

Noma,  367. 

Numerical  hypertrophy,  73. 
Nutmeg  liver,  784. 
Nystagmus,  941. 

Obesity,  81. 

Obsolescence  of  tubercle,  305. 

Obstruction,  aortic,  621. 

 ■  intestinal,  757. 

 mitral,  620. 

 of  the  absorbent  vessels,  926. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  395. 

 pulmonary,  624. 

 pyloric,  727. 

 tricuspid,  624. 

Obstructive  suppression  of  urine,  S  75. 

(Edema,  45. 

— — -  of  the  disc,  948. 

 of  the  lungs,  474. 

(Edematous  erysipelas,  198. 

 laryngitis,  440,  444. 

CEgophony,  425. 

GEsophagismus,  39.4. 

Oesophagitis,  acute,  392. 

OEsophagus,  diseases  of,  391. 

 ■  acute  diseases  of,    392  functional 

disorders  of,  393  ;  chronic  organ 
diseases  of,  395  ;  diag.  and  treat.,  398. 

Oidium  albicans,  367. 

Oinomania,  1027. 

Oligaimia,  26. 

Oligochromasia,  26. 

Oligocythaimia,  26. 

Oliguria,  841. 

Omentum,  colloid  in,  685. 
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Omodynia,  320. 
Ophthalmoscope,  uses  of,  947. 
Optic  disc,  hyperemia  of,  etc.,  948. 

 neuritis,  949. 

Opisthotonos,  260. 

Organs,  inflammation  of,  68. 

Orthotonos,  260. 

Osseous  system,  general  diseases  affecting, 
346. 

Osteo-arthritis,  323. 
Osteo-malacia,  356. 
Osteoid  cancer,  361. 

 tissue,  349. 

Ovarialgia,  1014. 
Ovarian  dropsy,  45. 

 tumour,  physical  signs  of,  G90. 

Oxyuris  vermicularis,  770. 

Pachymeningitis,  spinal,  1074,  1083 
Palpation,  405. 

Palpitation,  591  ;  symp..  593;  treat.,  594. 
Palsy,    muscular,    968;   wasting,  1103; 

Scrivener's,  1  1  10  ;  shaking,  1 1 14. 
Paludal  fevers,  268. 
Pancreas,  diseases  of  the,  832. 
Pandemic  wave,  127. 
Papillary  stomatitis,  366. 
Papular  inflammations  of  skin,  1131  . 
Paracentesis,  52. 

 abdominis,  69!  ;  thoracis,  551. 

Paresthesia;,  94c. 

Paraglobulin,  847. 

Paralysis  agitans,  1 1 14. 

 ascendens  acuta,  1080. 

 bulbar,  1105. 

  Cruveilhier's,  1103. 

Paralysis  of  children,  essential,  1078. 

 diphtheritic  and  allied,  1035. 

 disseminated,  972. 

 Duchenne's,  11 12. 

 facial,  972. 

 general,  968. 

 glosso-labio-laryngeal,  1105. 

 in  connection  with  the  eye,  974. 

 infantile,  1078. 

 intestinal,  763. 

 Landry's,  1080. 

 laryngeal,  460. 

  motor  or  muscular,  968. 

 of  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  975. 

 oi  oesophagus,  393. 

 of  pharynx,  975. 

 of  tongue,  975. 

 pseudo-bypcrtrophic  muscular,  1112. 

  sensory,  979. 

 spinal,  1078,  1079. 

 treatment  of,  975. 

 uses  of  electricity  in,  976. 

Paraplegia,  969  ;  spastic,  97  1  ;  ataxic,  IC95. 
Parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  916. 

 growths  in  kidney,  916. 

 stomatitis,  367. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration,  81. 
 inflammation,  63. 

 of  tongue,  370.  i 


Paresis,  968. 
Parotid  bubo,  374. 

Parotitis,  idiopathic,  217;  symptomatic, 
374- 

Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  873. 

Patellar  reflex,  978. 

Pathological  anatomy,  2. 

Pathognomonic  symptoms,  17. 

Pathology,  definition,  etc.,  2. 

Pectoriloquy,  425. 

Pediculi  ;  pediculosis,  i  144. 

Peliosis  rheumatica,  344  ;  1 1  24. 

Pemphigus,  1 1 29. 

Pentastoma  denticulatum,  916. 

Peptones,  848. 

Peptonuria,  865. 

Percussion,  4C6,  414,  568,  ^72. 

Perforating  ulcer  of  stomach,  721. 

Perforation,  abdominal,  686. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  393. 

  in  typhoid  fever,  145. 

Peri-arteritis,  650. 
Pericardial  dropsy,  608. 

 haemorrhage,  609. 

 murmurs,  568,  581. 

Pericarditis,  acute,  600 ;  symp.,  602  phys. 
signs,  603;  treat.,  605. 

 chronic,  607. 

Pericardium,  diseases  of,  600. 

 adherent,  607. 

Perihepatitis,  789  ;  treat.,  790. 
Perinephrilis,  895. 
Perineuritis,  949. 

Peripheral  nervous  diseases,  clinical  phe- 
nomena of,  994. 
Peripheral  neuritis,  1 109. 
Peripleuritis,  556. 
Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  676. 

 cancer  of,  685. 

 dropsy  of,  688. 

 hydatids  of,  685. 

 inflammation  of,  acute,  676  ;  chronic, 

684. 

  morbid  growths  in,  685. 

 tubercle  of,  685. 

Peritonitis,  acute,  676;  anat.  char.,  677. 
symp.,  679;  var.,  680;  treat.,  68  1 . 

 chronic,  684;  treat.,  685. 

Perityphlitis,  747. 
Pernicious  anaemia,  35,  829. 

 fever,  277. 

Pertussis,  219. 
Pestis,  261. 
Petechia?,  53. 
Petit  mal,  1001;. 
Petrifaction,  81. 

Pharyngeal  catarrh,  acute,    ^79;  chronic. 
386. 

Pharyngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  379;  follicular. 
380. 

Pharynx,  diseases  of,  377.  * 

 paralysis  of  the,  975. 

Phlebitis,  665. 
Pblcbolith,  665. 
Phlegmasia  dnlcns,  665. 
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Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  198. 
Phlyctenous  erysipelas,  19,8. 
Phtheiriasis,  1144. 

Phthisis,  511  ;  path.,  ib.  ;  auio!.,  513. 

 acute,  516;  treat.,  517;  diag.,  ib. 

  bronchial,  930. 

 chronic,    518;   symp.,    521;  phys. 

signs,    524;     diag.,    529;    prog.,    ib.  ; 

treat.,  530. 

 fibroid,  491. 

 inflammatory  forms  of,  3  1  2. 

Physical  examination  of  the  abdomen,  671. 

 of  the  chest,  403. 

 of  circulatory  organs,  567. 

Piarhaemia,  870. 
Pica,  693. 

Picric  acid  as  test  for  albumin,  846;  for 

sugar,  848. 
Pigmentary  degeneration,  84. 

 changes  in  skin,  1 143. 

Pityriasis   rubra,  1134;  versicolor,  1 147. 

Plague,  zfii. 

Plantar  reflex,  943. 

Plaques  molles,  143;  dures,  ib. 

Plasmodium  malaria?,  271. 

Plastic  bronchitis,  472. 

 laryngitis,  444. 

Plethora,  27. 

Pleura,  diseases  of,  542. 

■  dropsy  of  the,  557. 

 haemorrhage  into  the,  537. 

 malignant  disease  of  the,  360. 

Pleurisy,   542;    anat.  char.,  344;  symp., 

546;    phys.    signs,    547  ;  'treat..  550; 

diag.3  549. 

Pleuritic    friction-fremitus,    414;  sounds, 
424. 

Pleurodynia,  321. 
Pleurosthotonous,  260. 
Plexi  meter,  406. 
Pneumonia,  478. 

 acute  croupous,  478  ;  anat.  char.,  480  ; 

symp.,  481;   phys.    signs,   484;  term. 

and  dur.,  483;  prog..  486;  diag.,  483; 

treat.,  486. 

 catarrhal,  489  ;  diag.,  491;  treat.,  ib. 

 chronic  or  interstitial,  491. 

 disseminated  or  lobular,  489. 

  hypostatic,  479. 

 intermittent,  483. 

  latent,  482. 

 lobar,  478. 

 typhoid,  483. 

Pneu  mo-pericardium,  609. 
Pneumothorax,  558. 
Podagra,  326. 

Polio-myelitis    anterior  acuta,  1078  ;  sub- 

acuta,  1080 
Polyaemia  26. 
Polycythaemia,  26. 
Polydipsia,  889. 
Poly  uri;i,  841,  889. 
Portable  tests  for  urine,  846. 
Portal  congestion,  784. 
Preventive  inoculations,  124. 


Primary  lateral  sclerosis,  1089,  1095 
Prognosis,  2,  20. 
Progressive  anaemia,  33. 
Prolapsus  ani,  758. 
Prophylaxis,  281. 
Prosopalgia,  983. 
Proteids  in  urine,  845. 
Prurigo,  1 132. 

Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  399. 
Pseudo-leukaemia  lymphatica,  928. 
Psoriasis,  1133. 

 lingual,  371. 

Ptyalism,  373. 

Pulmonary  artery  and  branches,  thrcm 

bosis  in,  664. 

•  murmurs,  580. 

 apoplexy,  475. 

-  breathing,  418. 

■  collapse,  309. 

■  compression,  309. 

 congestion,  474;  symp.,  476;  phys 

signs,  477  ;  prog.,  ib. ;  treat,  ib. 

 consumption,  511. 

 obstruction  and  regurgitation,  624. 

 orifice,  disease  at,  623. 

 percussion-sound,  414. 

 phthisis,  311. 

Pulse,  the,  383. 

Purpura,  343;  rheumatica,  1124. 

Purulent  urine,  866. 

Pus,  formation  of,  63  ;  kinds  of,  63. 

Pustular  inflammations  of  skin,  1130. 

Pustule,  malignant,  230. 

Putrid  fever,  103. 

Pyaamia,  20c. 

Pyaemic  hepatic  abscess,  786. 

Pyelitis,  892. 

Pyelo-nephritis,  892. 

Pyle-phlebitis,  suppurative,  786. 

Pyloric  obstruction  and  incompetence,  727 

Pyonephrosis,  892. 

Pyo-pneumothorax,  558. 

Pyrexia,  93. 

Pyrosis,  693. 

Pythogenic  fever,  140. 

Pyuria,  866. 

Quartan  ague,  276. 
Quinsy,  380. 
Quotidian  ague,  276. 

Rabies,  234. 

Rachitis,  346;  symp.,  333  ;  treat.,  333. 
Rales,  407,  421  ;  classification  of,  422. 
Raynaud's  disease,  (167. 
Reaction  of  degeneration,  946. 
Red  softening  of  brain,  1038. 
Referred  pains,  981. 
Reflexes,  exam,  of,  942. 

 superficial  and  deep,  943,  977. 

Regurgitation,  aortic,  622. 

 mitral,  619. 

 pulmonary,  624. 

■  tricuspid,  624. 

•  of  food,  693. 
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Relapsing  fever,  158  ;  symp.,  159;  relapse, 

160  ;  comp.  and  seq.,  161  ;  treat.,  ib. 
Relapsing  type  of  fever,  102. 
Remittent  malarial  fevers,  276. 

 type  of  fever,  102. 

Renal  abscess,  891. 

 calculus,  919. 

 casts,  857. 

  colic,  921. 

 ■  congestion,  890. 

 embolism,  890. 

 infarction,  890. 

 tumour,  859. 

Resolution,  64. 

Respiration,  movements  of,  410;  sounds 
of,  418. 

Respiratory  organs,  diseases  of  the,  clinical 
phenomena,  400 ;  general  therapeutics, 
427. 

Retching,  C93. 

Retinitis,  949. 

Retrocedent  gout,  333. 

Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  389. 

Rheumatism,  310  ;  diag.,  315,  335. 

 :  acute  articular,  310. 

 chronic  articul air,  319- 

 gonorrhoeal,  322. 

  muscular,  320. 

Rheumatic  fever,  310;  astiol.,  311'j  anat. 

char.,   312;  symp,   ib. ;    comp.,  314; 

treat.,  316. 
 gout,  319. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis,  '23  ;  diag.,  325,  335. 
Rhonchal  fremitus,  414. 
Rhonchi,  407,421. 
Rickets,  346. 

 acute,  339,  355. 

 in  glands,  03 1 . 

Rickety  liver,  806. 
Ringworm,  1146. 
Rosacea,  1 149. 
Rose,  the,  194. 
Roseola.  1 123. 

 epidemic,  175. 

Rotation  of  intestine.  75S. 
Rotheln,  1 73. 
Round-worm,  766,  772. 
Rubeola,  171. 

 notha,  1  75. 

Rubella,  [75. 

Rupia,  1137. 

Rupture  of  heart,  617. 

Ruptures,  abdominal,  686. 

St.  Anthony's  fire,  194. 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  1020. 
Saccharine  diabetes,  878. 
Salivary  glands,  diseases  of,  364. 
Salivation,  37;. 
Sanguineous  apoplexy,  1 05  f . 
Sarcina  urina?.  859. 

  ventriculi,  693. 

Saturnism,  1032. 

Scabies,  1  J45. 

Scalp,  rheumatism  of,  320. 


Scapular  reflex,  943. 
Scapulodynia,  320. 
Scarification,  52. 

Scarlatina  or  Scarlet  fever,  162  ;  symp., 
164;  var.,  165;  comp.  and  seq.,  167  - 
diag.  of,  168;  prog.,  ib.  ;  treat.,  ib. 

Schonlein's  disease,  344. 

Sciatica,  984. 

Scirrhus  cancer,  360. 

Scleroderma,  1 139. 

Sclerosis  of  nerve-centres,  1089;  treat. ,'1102 
Scorbutus,  339. 
Scrivener's  palsy,  11 10. 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  301. 

 disease  of  the  glands,  930. 

Scurvy,  339. 

Sea-sickness,  703. 

Seat-worm,  765,  772. 

Sebaceous  glands,  diseases  of,  1 148. 

Seborrhcea,  1149. 

Secondary  fever,  95. 

 lateral  sclerosis,  1089,  1098. 

 lesions  in  nervous  diseases,  989. 

— —  syphilis,  290. 
Semeiology,  2,11. 
Senile  arthritis,  319. 
Sensory  paralysis,  979. 
Septic  fever,  104. 
Septicaemia,  200. 
Sequela;,  17. 

Serous  inflammations,  O7. 
Serum,  64. 

Shaking  palsy,  11 14. 

Sick -headache,  icoi. 

Simple  continutd  fever,  130. 

Skin,  diseases  of  the,  11 17. 

 diathetic  diseases  of,  1135. 

 hypertrophies  and  atrophies  of,  1  138. 

 inflammation  of,  66. 

 inflammatory  diseases  of,  1123  ;  bul- 
lous, 1 1 28;  catarrhal,  1125;  erythema- 
tous, 1 123  ;  papular,  1 131;  pustular,  1130 
squamous,  1133. 

 new  formations  of,  1141. 

 pigmentary  changes  of,  1143. 

  parasitic  diseases  of,  1144. 

Sleep,  disorders  of,  963. 

Small-pox,  177;  anat.  char.,  178;  symp., 
179  ;  eruption,  ib. ;  secondary  fever,  i8t  ; 
varieties,  ib.  ;  inoculated,  183  ;  after  vacci- 
nation, ib.  ;  comp.  and  seq..  184;  diag., 
186;  prog.,  185;  treat.,  186. 

Soft  cancer,  360. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  10,56;  acute,  1058: 
chronic,  1065. 

 of  spinal  cord,  1084. 

Somnambulism—  somniloquism,  964. 
Somnolence,  963. 

Sore-throat,  relaxed,  370;  hospital,  382; 
sloughing,  384;  granular,  386;  "folli- 
cular, ib. 

Sounds  of  the  heart.  _s  68,  573. 

  respiratory,  418. 

Spasm,  96;. 

  ol  the  glottis,  438. 
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Spasm  of  intestines,  734,  758. 
• — —  of  'oesophagus,  394. 

 of  the  stomacl),  702. 

Spasmodic  asthma,  503. 

 croup,  458. 

 spinal  paralysis,  1095. 

 wry-neck,  11  16. 

Spastic  paraplegia,  1095  ;  congenital,  1096. 

Sphygmograph,  description  of  the,  584  ; 
uses,  586. 

Sphygmographic  tracings,  584. 

Sphygmomanometer,  567. 

Spinal  cord,  diseases  of,  clinical  pheno- 
mena, 994. 

 and  membranes,  diseases  of,  1072; 

diag.,  1087  ;  treat,  of,  1088. 

Spinal  cord,  adventitious  growths  in,  ic86. 

  concussion  ot,  1073. 

 congestion  of,  ic8t. 

  ha?monhage  into,  1083. 

 inflammation  of,  1076. 

 meningitis,  acute,  1074. 

 chronic,  1083. 

  paralysis,  1078,  1079,  1095. 

 sclerosis,  991,  1098;  treat.,  1101. 

 softening,  1084. 

Spirillum — Spirochete  Obermeirii,  15,8. 

Spleen,  diseases  of  the,  819  ;  general  diag., 
prog.,  and  treat.,  827. 

 congestion  of,  820. 

  hypertrophy  of,  822. 

 rare  morbid  conditions  of,  S27. 

Splenic  cachexia,  819. 

 leucocythsemia,  822. 

Splenic  tumour.  819. 

"Splenification  of  lung,  475. 

Splenitis,  821. 

Sporadic  cholera,  235. 

 diseases,  1  25. 

Spotted  fever,  130. 

Sputa,  400. 

Squamous  inflammations  of  skin,  1-133. 
Stenocardia,  597. 
Stiff-neck,  320. 
Stigmata,  53. 

Stomach,  atrophy  and  degeneration  of,  721. 

  cancer  of,  724;  treat.,  732. 

  chronic  diseases  of,  719. 

  dilatation  of,  727. 

  fibroid  disease  of,  719. 

 and  intestines,  diseases  of  the,  clinical 

characters,  692  ;  general  therapeutics  of, 

696. 

 inflammation  of,  acute,  716  ;  chronic, 

719. 

 spasm  or  cramp  of,  702. 

 ulcer  of,  721  ;  diag.,  730;  treat.,  732. 

Stomatitis,  365  ;  treat.,  369. 
Stricture  of  intestines,  758. 

  of  oesophagus,  395. 

 of  pylorus,  727. 

Strongylus  gigans,  916. 
Strumous  diathesis,  301. 
Stupor,  cjf>  1 . 

Subcuticular  mottling  in  typhus,  135. 


Succussion,  426. 
Sudamina,  1 148. 
Suffocative  breast-pang,  597. 
Sugar,  tests  for,  in  urine,  848. 
Summer  diarrhoea,  235. 
Sunstroke,  1037. 

Suppression  of  urine,  obstructive,  891. 
Suppuration,  65. 

  of  gall-bladder,  813. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  kidney,  891. 

    of  liver,  786. 

  nephritis,  891. 

  phlebitis,  6fi6. 

  pyle-phlebitis,  786. 

Supra-renal  capsules,  diseases  of,  837. 
Surgical  kidney,  892. 
Sweat-glands,  diseases  of,  1147. 
Sycosis,  1  150. 

Symmetrical  gangrene  of  extremities,  667. 
Symptomatology,  2,  11. 
Symptomatic  fe\er,  95. 
  parotitis,  374. 

Symptoms,  mode  of  examination  for,  12. 
Syncope,  595  ;  treat.,  596. 
Syphilides,  1 135. 

Syphilis,  acquired,  skin  eruptions  in,  1 135. 
  congenital,  292. 

  constitutional,  289;  diag.,  294  ;  treat., 

295- 

 .  hereditary,  292. 

  inoculated,  290. 

Syphilitic  acne,  1  1  j8. 

  disease  of  arteries,  652;    of  brain, 

ic66;  of  larynx,452;  of  liver,  806;  of 
lungs,  540;  of  spleen,  827. 

  skin-eruptions,  1135. 

Syringomyelia,  1107. 

Systemic  veins,  thrombosis  in  the,  665. 

Tabes  dorsalis,  1091. 

  mesenterica,  930. 

Taches  cerebrales,  950. 

Tachycardia,  591. 

  paroxysmal,  592. 

i  Taenia  Egyptica,  765. 

  elliptica,  765. 

  flavo-punctata,  765. 

  medio-tancllata,  766. 

  nana,  765. 

  solium,  767. 

j  Tape-worms,  765,  767. 
'  Temperaments,  (>. 

Temperature,  89. 

  in  disease,  92;  uses  in  diag.,  lb. ;  in 

j      prog.,  94- 

Tender  spots,  981. 

Tendinous  rheumatism,  320. 

Tendon  reflexes,  942,  978. 

Tenesmus,  694. 

Terminations  of  disease,  18. 

Tertian  ague,  276. 

Tetanus,  258. 

Tetany,  1025. 

Therapeutics,  2,  2 1 . 
1    of  the  respiratory  system,  427. 
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Therapeutics  of  the  circulatory  system,  588 

  of  tt.e  hepatic  system,  776. 

  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 

95  «• 

  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  696. 

  of  the  urinary  system,  86-1. 

Theimo-ana;slhesia  and  hyperasthesia,  94c. 
Thermometer,  clinical,  89. 
Thomsen's  disease,  1  1 16. 
Thoracic  aneurism,  655. 
Thorax,  divisions  of.  404. 
Thread-worm,  765,  7C6. 
Thrill,  571,  582. 
Throat,  diseases  of,  377. 

  ulceration  of,  384. 

Thrombosis.  44. 

  arterial,  (67. 

  cardiac,  663. 

  cerebral,  1056. 

  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  664. 

  in  the  systemic  veins,  665. 

Thrush,  367. 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  932. 
Tic-douloureux,  983. 

Tinea   favosa,  1 145  ;  tricophytina,  1146; 

versicolor,  1147. 
Tongue,    acute    inflammation    of,  370; 

chronic,  371. 

  characters  of,  693. 

  diseases  of,  364. 

  paialysis  of,  975. 

  ulcers  of,  372. 

Tonsilitis,  acute,  380 ;  treat..  383. 

Tonsils,  chronic  enlargement  of,  386. 

Torsion,  758. 

Torticollis,  320,  1  1  iC. 

Torula  cercvisise,  1 19. 

Trachea,  affections  of,  440;  exam,  of,  401. 

T  racheal  catarrh,  443. 

  phthisis,  449. 

  sounds,  418. 

Tracheitis,  440. 
Trance,  1017. 

Traumatic  haemorrhage,  53. 
Treatment,  2,  2  1. 
Tremor,  purring,  571. 
Trichina  spiralis,  '288. 
Trichinosis,  287. 
Tricocephalus  dispar,  770. 
Tricophyton,  1 146. 
Tricuspid  murmurs,  579. 

 obstruction,  624. 

— —  regurgitation,  623. 

Trophic  lesions  in  nervous  diseases,  989. 

Tropical  hepatic  abscess,  786. 

Tubal  nephiitis,  acute,  897. 

 chronic,  904. 

'I  uberclc,  296. 

  bacillus,  296;  detection  of,  522. 

  of  brain,  1066. 

 of  glands,  930. 

 of  intestines,  755. 

  of  ki  Iney ,  915.' 

 of  liver,  806. 

  of  lungs,  512. 


Tubercle  of  peritoneum,  685. 

 of  spleen,  827. 

Tubercular  diathesis,  301. 

  disease  of  the  glands,  930. 

  meningitis,  1041. 

 phthisis,  5  1  2. 

 ulceration  of  the  intestine,  755. 

Tuberculosis,  296;  acute  miliary,  307. 

 of  intestines,  755. 

 of  larynx  and  trachea,  449. 

 of  liver,  806. 

 of  lungs,  3  1  2. 

Tubular  breathing,  420. 

 percussion-sound,  4  [5. 

Tumour,  cerebral,  1066  ;  renal,  859. 

Tumours,  mediastinal,  670. 

Tussive  fremitus,  414  ;  resonance ,  407,  4ZG. 

Tympanitic  sound,  414. 

Types  of  disease,  17. 

Typhlitis,  747. 

Typhoid  fever,  140;  predisposing  causes, 
142;  anat.  char.,  ib.;  stages,  143; 
symp.,  146;  varieties,  150;  comp.  and 
seq.,  131;  duration  and  term,  152; 
Prog-.  'S3  !  treat.,  154. 

 type  of  fever,  103. 

Typhus  fever,  131  ;  anat.  char.,  132  ; 
symp.,  133;  varieties,  136;  sequelse. 
137;  term,  and  duration,  ib. ;  treat.,  138. 

Ulceration,  66. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis,  609. 

 stomatitis,  366. 

Ulcers  of  the  intestines,  753. 

 of  the  larynx,  45  1,  433,  454. 

 of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  372. 

 of  the  oesophagus,  395. 

'  of  the  stomach,  721. 

 of  the  throat,  384. 

 typhoid,  143. 

Unilateral  paralysis,  969;  sensory,  979. 
Uraemia,  841,  873. 
Urinary  calculus,  919. 
 deposits,  832. 

 organs,  diseases  of,  clinical  pheno- 
mena, 840  ;  general  therapeutics  of,  86  1. 

Urine,  abnormal  conditions  of,  864. 

 chylous,  835,  867. 

 examination  of,  841  ;  genera 

chemical,  ib.  ;  microscopical,  852. 

 purulent,  866. 

Urticaria,    1  1  24. 

Vaccinia,  Vaccination,  189. 

Valves  and  ori  fices  of  heart,  affcctio.is  of,  6  1 8. 

Valvulitis,  618. 

Varicella,  193. 

Varieties  of  disease,  17. 

Variola,  1 77. 

Vaso-motor  disorders,  40. 

Veins,  clinical  phenomena  connected  with 

the,  507.  *y 

 exam,  of,  386. 

Venesection  hi  iirrlammation,  70. 
Venous  hyperemia,  30. 
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Venous  murmurs,  568,  1587. 

 stag-nation,  general,  28. 

Ventricular  haemorrhage,  1055. 
Vertige  e'pileptique,  1005. 
Vertigo,  956. 
Vesical  catarrh,  922. 
Vesicular  breathing,  418. 

 emphysema,  495. 

Vibices,  53. 
Villous  cancer,  361. 
Virus,  1 18. 

Vitreous  degeneration,  81. 

Vocal  cords,  paralysis  of  muscles  of,  460. 

 fremitus,  413  ;  resonance,  408,  425. 

Volvulus,  758. 

Vomiting.  702;  treat.,  704. 

 of  blood,  705. 

Wart-pox,  184. 
Wasting  palsy,  1103. 
Water-brash,  693. 
Water  canker,  367. 
Waxy  disease,  86. 
 liver,  794. 


Weil's  disease,  13:. 
Whip. worm.  765,  771. 
White  leg,  666." 

 mouth,  367. 

Whooping-cough,  219. 
Wool-sorter's  disease,  250. 
Word-blindness,  989. 

 deafness,  989. 

Worms,  intestinal,  765. 
Writer's  cram  p,  1 1 1  o . 
Wryneck,  320;  spasmodic,  111 

Xanthoma,  1150. 
Xanthopsy,  781. 
Xerostomia,  376. 

Yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  acute,  79 
Yellow  fever,  263. 
 tubercle,  303. 

Zona  or  Zoster,  1 129. 
Zyme,  1 18. 

Zymotic  diseases,  115. 
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TIONERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF  MEDICINE.    Wkh  Illustrations 
crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


DR.  THEODOR  BILLROTH. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  Vienna. 

PEUTICS*   wU,?&,I1CALkP^TAHOLOGY  AND  THERA- 

t-cu  t  icb.    With  additions  by  Dr.  Au-xander  von  Winiwarter  Pro 

lessor  of  Surgery  in  Luttich.    Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  edi-' 
t.on  and  revised  from  the  Tenth  Edition,  by  C.  E.  Mackley,  A  M 
tn,u,    ovo,  18s. 
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DRS.  BOURNEVILLE  AND  BRICON. 

MANUAL  OP   HYPODERMIC  MEDICATION. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Edition,  and  Edited,  with  Therapeutic 
Index  of  Diseases,  by  ANDREW  S.  CURRIE,  M.D.  Edin.,  &c. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


ROBERT  BOXALL,  m.d.  cantab.,  m.r.c.p.  lond. 
Assistant  Obstetric  Physisian  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c. 

ANTISEPTICS  IN  MIDWIFERY.   8vo.  is. 


RTJBERT  BOYCE,  m.b.,  m.r.c.s. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  in  University  College,  London. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MORBID  HISTOLOGY  for  Students 

and  Practitioners.    With  130  colouied  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  31s.  oa. 

[Now  ready. 


GURDON   BUCK,  m.d. 
CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     REPARATIVE  SURGERY: 

Showing  its  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Deformities,  produced  by 
Destructive  Disease  or  Injury;  Congenital  Defects  from  Arrest  or  Excess 
of  Development;  and  Cicatricial  Contractions  from  Burns.  Large-  8vo,  gs. 


MARY  BULLAR  &  J.  F.  BULL AR,  m.b.  cantab.,  f.r.c.s. 
RECEIPTS   FOR  FLUID  FOODS.     i6mo,  is. 


to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

qvSTEM  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR,  NOSE  AND 

S\SH?REO^T°|yD5IhEmtent  American  British, 


EXPLORATION  OF  THE  CHEST  IN  HEALTH  AND 

DISEASE.    With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  os. 


ANESTHETICS   THEIR  USES   AND  ADMINISTRA- 

nS^cL^diS  with  Illustrations  crown  8vo  5s 
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gravings,  royal  8vo,  10s.  6d  W'th  plateS  and  wood  en" 

LOGICAL.    Royal  8vo,  15s       '  FHYSI0L0GICAL  AND  PATHO- 

Sli?&Sl\i3l?Z?ffK°™™  omhauo  nr. 

[y«sf  published. 

j  .  f ?Qo?™»,t  ^??A™?f  V  rTp  p„  I'!«°d''«»y  Chapter  by 
B!!!,?2,  °F  TACTICAL  MEDICINE.    Sixth  Edition, 


EXPERIMENTAL    RESEARCHES    ITST     A  T? T'TU'TP't  a  t 

Jii^ib.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

rp-o-o  i±!i:artholomewsH°sP't<>l;  Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  &c. 

r&  ^4G:N"OSIS  and  treatment  of  DISEASES 

§L5f?pS?N1&  AMENABLE  TO  DIRECT  SU^ICAtlN3 
TERf-E.'ENCE.    With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

JOHN    COCKLE,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

ON  INTRA-THORACIC  CANCER.    8vo,  4s.  6d. 


ALEXANDER    COLLTE,    m.d.  abbrd.,  m.r.c.p.  lond. 

.secretary  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  for  Germany  and  Russia  &c 

v^VERS:    THEIR  HISTORY,  ETIOLOGY  DIAG 

NOSIS     PROGNOSIS,    AND    TREATMENT.  IHuitfated 
Coloured  Plates,  crown  8vo,  8s.  66.  [Lewis's  PRACTieS  Ser.es 
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M.  P.   MAYO   COLLIER,  m.b.,  m.s.  lond.,  f.r.c.s.  eng. 

Professor  of  Comparative  A  natomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

England,  &c. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF   THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Illustrations,  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


WALTER    S.    COLMAN,  m.b.,  m.r.c.p.  lond. 

Pathologist  and  Registrar  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

SECTION  CUTTING-  AND  STAINING-:     A  Practical 

Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Normal  and  Morbid  Histological  Specimens. 
Crown  Svo,  3s. 


"W.  H.  COR  FIELD,  m.a.,  m.d.  oxon.,  f.r.c.p.  lond. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  University  College,  London  ;  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  &c. 

DWELLING  HOUSES :   their  Sanitary  Construction  and 

Arrangements.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


J.  LEONARD  CORNING,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Consultant  in  Nervous  Diseases  to  St.  Francis  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HEADACHE,  NEU- 
RALGIA, SLEEP  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS,  AND  SPINAL 
IRRITATION.  With  an  Appendix— Eye  Strain,  a  Cause  of  Headache 
By  David  Webster,  M.D.    Second  Edition,  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


EDWARD  COTTERELL,  f.r.c.s.  eng.,  l.r.c.p.  lond. 

Late  House  Surgeon,  University  College  Hospital. 

ON   SOME   COMMON   INJURIES  TO  LIMBS;  their 

Treatment  and  After-treatment,  including  Bone-setting  (so-called). 
With  Illustrations,  small  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


SIDNEY  COUPLAND,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p. 

Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Medical 
School ;  late  Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the  Examining  Board  for  England. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 

BLOOD  AND  EXCRETA.    Third  Edition,  i2mo,  is.  6d. 


CHARLES  CREIGHTON,  m.d. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
I. 

A  HISTORY   OF  EPIDEMICS    IN    BRITAIN  FROM 

A.D.  664  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  PLAGUE.  Demy  Svo, 
1 8s. 

11. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNCONSCIOUS  MEMORY  II* 

DISEASE,  including  a  Theory  of  Alteratives.    Post  8vo,  6s. 

in. 

CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    PHYSIOLOGY  AND 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BREAST  AND  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 
New  Edition  with  additional  chapter,  with  wood-cuts  and  plate,  Svo,  gs. 

IV. 

BOVINE   TUBERCULOSIS  IN  MAN :    An  Account  of  the 

Pathology  of  Suspected  Cases.  With  Chromo-lithographs  and  other 
Illustrations,  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
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H.  RADCLIFFE  CROCK  F" T?  . 

Physician  for  Diseases  o/theSkt i*r7«ZZl  *  ^  ,^0ND"  B's-'  F.R.c.P. 
DISEASES  OF   THP  Z-ZS  Col"se  Hospital< &c- 

PATHOLOGYT  DlAGNOSlf^n  DESCRIPTION, 
with  92  Illustrations,  8vo  24s  REATMENT.  Second  Edition! 

[Just  published. 

London.  '        Fellow  °J  Kt"S  s  College 

M^troin  JtS™f  i?dLSSTti    "j"***"  with  Coloured 

Third  Edition,  8vo,  21s.      "  with  other  Illustrations  in  the  text. 


HISTORY   AND   PATTTOT-'kn^  ^ 

Vol.  L,  A  Crwfal  InquitT  Vo?^i°?I  ^  VACCINATION, 
works  by  je„ner,  Peareofwoodvi  le  Henrt  ^'i  (Ed'^d)  indudinS 
Bousquet,  Estlin,  Ceely  Badcoc ^ 7  Jt nner' Rog«s,  Birch* 
Layet.  Two  volumes  iHustr^H  I  hi Auz,as-Turenne,  Dubreuilh  and 
productions  ofthep$£"S£:™*  "  ^T'*-  P'ateS'  indudin?  ™ 
from  the  work  of  Ceely  and  o the !  ^  InqUJry«  °f  Selected  P7at« 

engraving  of  Mr  lestv  a  fori  '  f  u  Wc'th  a  reduced  facsimile  of  an 
Jenner's^riginarpS'^  555*'  firStJ0,[°  °f  the  manuscript  of 
toMr.Head.Royal8vV2os  S .  unPub,'^d  letter  from  Jenner 

HSBERT  DAVIES, 

THfL?0:DC?^oIUSGLH  %GrAHN:?c?TI?5!IJnLATION  °*  THE 

Edited  by  Arthur  Temper  Dav^   rYa  £ SEACSED  HEART 
M.D.  Cantab    M  R  C  P     p  i?  VAVIES-  B-A.  (Nat.  Science  Honours) 

of  the  Chest   '  Sown  8vo,  3s  l°  *e  R°yal  H°SPital  f°r  »2 

GUIDE  TO  '*P&Z^£3£*  a'^'^sthellst 


F.  A   DIXEY,  m.a.,  d.m. 

«™»  0/  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
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HORACE  DOBELL,  m.d. 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  [or  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c. 

ON    DIET    AND    REGIMEN    IN    SICKNESS  AND 

Health,  and  on  the  Interdependence  and  Prevention  of  Diseases  and  the 
Diminution  of  their  Fatality.    Seventh  Edition,  8vo,  5s.  nett. 

CHARLES  W.  DULLES,  m.d. 

Fellow  of  the  College  0}  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery; 
Physician  to  the  Rush  Hospital. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMERGENCIES :   A  Manual  of  the 

Treatment  of  Surgical  and  Medical  Emergencies  in  the  absence  of  a 
Physician.    Fourth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  3s.  nett. 


JOHN  EAGLE. 

Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

A  NOTE-BOOK  OP  SOLUBILITIES.   Arranged  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Prescribers  and  Dispensers,    nmo,  2s.  6d. 


ARTHUR  W.  EDIS,  m.d.  lond.,  f.r.c.p. 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women;  Late  Obstetric  Physician  to  the 

Middlesex  Hospital. 

STERILITY  IN  WOMEN:  including  its  Causation  and 

Treatment.    With  33  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  6s. 


ALEXANDER  S.  FAULKNER. 

Surgeon-Major,  Indian  Medical  Service. 

A  GTTIDE  TO  THE   PUBLIC  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

Compiled  from  Official  Sources.    8vo,  2s. 


W.  SOLTAU  FENWICK,  m.b.,  b.s.  lond. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;   Assistant  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital 

for  Sick  Children,  &c. 

THE  DYSPEPSIA  OP  PHTHISIS:    Its  Varieties  and 

Treatment,  including  a  Description  of  Certain  Forms  of  Dyspepsia 
associated  with  the  Tubercular  Diathesis.    Demy  8vo.       [Just  ready. 


DR.  FERBER. 
lvrn-n-PT     DTAGRAM    OP    THE    ORGANS    IN  THE 

THORAX  AND  UPPER  PART  OF  THE  ABDOMEN.  With 
Letter-press  Description.    In  4to,  coloured,  5s. 

J.  MAGEE  FINNY,  m.d.  duel. 
King's  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  School  of  Physic,  Ireland,  &c. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OP  LUNG 

DISEASES.    32mo,  is.  6d. 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  m.d.,  ll.d. 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiological  Anatomy  in  the  Bcllcvuc  Hospital  Medical 
P, ofessor    try  fc    ^  ■     Fltysiciail  to  ^BeUevueHosp^  *c. 

A   TEXT-BOOK    OP   HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY,  fourth 
Edition,  Illustrated  by  plates,  and  316  wood  engravings,  large  8vo,  25s. 

w    W    RUSSELL  FORSBROOK,  m.d.  lond.,  m.r.c.s. 

^onsumng  meuic      ji        Registrnr  t0  Westminster  Hospital. 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  OSTEO- ARTHRITIS. 

Demy  8vo,  5s. 
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V  0/  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park,  &c. 
6SdTI°H  BILI°™NESS.     Second  Edition,  post 

GOUT  IN  ITS  PROTEAN  ASPECTS.   Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Ill 

PROFESSOR  E.  FUCHS. 
TEXTBOOK  OP  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


HEALTHY  .  HOSPITALS.    Observations  on  some  points 

connected  with  Hosp.tal  Construction.     8vo,  with  IllustmSns,  ?o  s  6  d 


JOHN  HENRY  GARRETT  md 

ALFRED  W.  GERRARD  fcs 
Examtnertotkc  Pharmaceutical  Society  , Teacher  of  Mater'ia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
at  University  College  Hospital.  ™»w 

E^?N?ln°^,^™EI'A  MEDJCA  AND  PHAB- 
""SS.^™8'  BP"  189°-  Supplement 


r«H         n,   •   HENEAGE   GIBBES,  m.d. 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  on  Normal  and  Morbid  Histology  in  the  Medical  School  or 
Westminster  Hospital;  etc.  1 

^F^CAIj  HISTOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

1  nird  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


R.  T.  GLAZE  BROOK,  m.a.,  f.r.s. 
wSaw  a'™  °it,'eiSaVn"l'sh  Moratory;  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
HEAT  AND  LIGHT.     Crown  8vo,  5s.    The  two  parts  are  also  nub 
lwhtd  separately.    Heat,  3s.  ;  Light,  3b.  1  pUb- 

[Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuals.] 
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JAMES  F.  GOODHART,  m.d.  aberd.,  f.r.c.p. 

Physician  to  City's  Hospital,  and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for 

Sick  Children. 

ON  COMMON  NEUROSES :   or  the  Neurotic  Element  in 

Disease  and  its  Rational  Treatment.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[fust  published. 


C.  A.  GORDON,  m.d.,  c.b. 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  Army  Medical  Department. 

REMARKS    ON    ARMY    SURGEONS    AND  THEIR 

WORKS.    Demy  8vo,  58. 


JOHN  GORHAM,  m.r.c.s. 
TOOTH  EXTRACTION :  a  Manual  on  the  proper  mode 

of  extracting  Teeth.     Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 


GEORGE  M.  GOULD,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c. 
I. 

A.  NEW  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY :   including  all  the 

words  and  phrases  used  in  Medicine,  with  their  proper  pronunciation 
and  definitions.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

11. 

A  POCKET  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  Giving  the  Pro- 
nunciation and  Definition  of  about  12000  of  the  Principal  Words  used  in 
Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences.    32mo,  4s.  nett. 


W.    R.    GOWERS,  M  D.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  &c. 

DIAGRAMS  EOR  THE  RECORD  OE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS. 

In  books  of  12  sets  of  figures,  is. 


SURGEON-CAPTAIN    A.  E.  GRANT,  m.b. 

Indian  Medical  Service  ;  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Madras  Medical  College. 

THE  INDIAN  MANUAL  OF  HYGIENE. 

Vol.  I.,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  nett. 


LANDON  C.  GRAY,  m.d. 
Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic ;  Visiting  Physician 
to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DIS- 
EASES FOR  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS  OF  MEDI- 
CINE.   With  168  illustrations,  8vo,  21s. 


J.  B.  GRESSWELL,  m.r.c.v.s. 

•   Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

VETERINARY  PHARMACOLOGY  AND  THERAPEU- 
TICS.   With  an  Index  of  Diseases  and  Remedies.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


A.  HILL  GRIFFITH,  m.d. 

Surgeon,  Manchester  Royal  Eye  Hospital. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  IKTRA-OCULAR  GROWTHS. 

With  8  woodcuts,  8vo,  is.  6d. 
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SAMUEL,    D.    GRnsq    „  ~ 

A  JU?fECSTIA^  T,?AL^AT?o3SsT^  ^ ABBS,  Itf- 
BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GT  ANn  i\TT.T"E  URINARY 
Third  Edition,  revised  ,„d I  ^^8°  W^GrSS?  A  SPS^ 
Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital     Illustrated  A'M"  M'D- 

Svo,  i8s.  F  liiustrated  by  170  engravings, 

SAMUEL  W   GRncic:    .  „, 

a"d  Lecturer  -aw^^'-L  Collcee  Hospital 

^^^I^™^*,^OV*B   OF  THE 

gnosis,  and  Treatment  lS*j£S^  Di" 

DR.  JOSEF  GRUBER 
to  the  London  Throat  Hospital  for  Diseases  onl  ?'h  Eng->  Surgeon 


DISEASES  OP  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT     rm  « 

w.th  2  coloured  plates  and  59  illusions,  ^ZreaTyl 

[Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 


ALEXANDER  HARVEY  md 
LateBmerUn  Prefer  of  Materia  Medica  in  ^cufivlli^'o/'Aberdeen,  &c, 


AND 


/lit  L/ 

"M«MHSi«ffi, est 

[5«ltt<  published. 
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C.    HIGGENS,  f.r.c.s. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital;  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  at  Guy's  Hospital 

Medical  School, 

MANUAL  OP  OPHTHALMIC  PRACTICE. 

Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s.  [Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 


BERKELEY  HILL,  m.b.  lond.,  f.r.c.s. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College;  Surgeon  to  University  College 
Hospital  and  to  the  Loch  Hospital. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OP  BANDAGING.    With  directions 

for  Managing  Fractures  and  Dislocations;  for  administering  Ether  and 
Chloroform;  and  for  using  other  Surgical  Apparatus;  with  a  Chapter 
on  Surgical  Landmarks.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Illustrated 
by  144  Wood  Engravings,  crown  8vo,  5s. 


BERKELEY  HILL,  m.b.  lond.,  f.r.c.s. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College ;  Surgeon  to  University  College 
Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  Hospital ; 
AND 

ARTHUR  COOPER,  l.r.c.p.,  m.r.c.s. 

Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 
I. 

SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS. 

Second  Edition,  entirely  re-written,  royal  8vo,  18s. 

11. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES. Being  a  Concise  Description  of  those  Affections  and  of  their 
Treatment.    Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


PROM  HOSPITAL  WARD  TO  CONSULTING  ROOM, 

with  Notes  by  the  Way  ;  a  Medical  Autobiography.  By  a  Graduate  of 
the  London  University.    Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


PROCTER  S.  HUTCHINSON,  m.r.c.s. 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

A   MANUAL    OP   DISEASES    OP    THE   NOSE  AND 

THROAT;  including  the  Nose,  Naso-pharynx,  Pharynx,  and  Larynx. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


C    R.    ILLINGWORTH,  m.d.  ed.,  m.r.c.s. 
THE   ABORTIVE    TREATMENT    OP    SPECIFIC  FE- 
BRILE  DISORDERS    BY    THE    B1NIODIDE    OF  MERCURY. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SIR  W.  JENNER,  Bart.,  m.d. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  Queen,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

THE   PRACTICAL    MEDICINE     OF  TO-DAY:  Two 

Addresses  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  (1869).    Small  8vo,  is.  6d. 
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GEORGE  LINDSAY  JOHNSON  ma    mb    bp  pantar 
Clinical  Assistant,  late  House  Surgeon  and  Chloroformist,  Royal 'Westminster  Ophthalmic 

Hospital,  &c. 

A  Sfff  me,tho,d  °D  treating  chronic  glau- 

COMA,  based  on  Recent  Researches  into  its  Pathology.  With  Illus- 
trations and  coloured  frontispiece,  demy  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


JOHN    M.  KEATING, 

Fellow  of  the  College  0}  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  &c. 
AND 

HENRY  HAMILTON. 
POCKET  MEDICAL  LEXICON. 

32mo,  3s.  nett. 


P,u,  ,T-   N-   KELYNACK,  m.d. 

Pathologist  to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  ;  Demonstrator  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology 

in  the  Owen's  College. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PATHOLOGY  OP  TTTT- 

VERMIFORM  APPENDIX.    With  IUuttitioSsJ^  8vo?fo..  ™ 


r  1    ,  H^NoRY  R-  KENWOOD,  m.b.,  d.p.h.,  f.c.s. 
Instructor  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  University  College,  and  Assistant  to  Professor 
Corfield  m  the  Public  Health  Department,  University  College 

PUMLiS  HE1ALJTH  LABORATORY  WORK,  including 

Methods  employed  m  Bacteriological  Research,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Examination  of  Air,  Water  and  Food,  contributed  by  Rubert 
wTPt',,  B,'.Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  College. 
With  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

[Lewis's  Practical  Series.") 


p    a  ,        c      NORMAN  KERR,  m.d.,  f.l.s. 

t resident  0/  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  ;  Consulting  Physician,  Dalrymp.e  Home 

for  Inebriates,  etc. 

INEBRIETY  OR  NARCOMANIA :    its  Etiology,  Patho- 
logy, Treatment,  and  Jurisprudence.    Third  Edition,  8vo,  21s. 

[Now  ready. 


NORMAN  W.  KINGSLEY,  m.d.s.,  d.d.s. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  State  of  New  York;   Member  of  the  American- 
Academy  of  Dental  Science,  &c. 

A    TREATISE     ON     ORAL     DEFORMITIES    AS  A 

BRANCH  OF  MECHANICAL  SURGERY.  Witn  over  350  Illus- 
trations, 8vo,  16s. 


F.  CHARLES  LARKIN,  f.r.c.s.  eng. 
Surgeon  to  the  Stanley  Hospital;  tale  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Physiology  in  University 

College,  Liverpool, 

AND 

RANDLE    LEIGH,  m.b.,  b.sc.  lond. 
Senior  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  Liverpool 

OUTLINES  OP  PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY.    Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  paper  2s  6d 
uctt,  or  cloth  3s.  nett.  '  ' 
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J.  WICKHAM  LEGG,  f.r.c.p. 

Formerly  Assistant  Physician  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  in  the  Medical  School. 

ON  THE  BILE,  JAUNDICE,"  AND  BILIOUS  DISEASES. 

With  Illustrations  in  chromo-lithography,.  710,  pages,  roy.  8vo,  25s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  URINE. 

Seventh  Edition,  edited  and  revised,  by  H.  Lewis  Jones,  M.D.,  M.A., 
M.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Electrical  Department  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    With  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[  Now  ready 


ARTHUR    H.    N.    LEWERS,    m.d.  lond.,  m.r.cp.  lond. 

Obstetric  Physician  to  the-London  Hospital;    Examiner  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases 
of  Women  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  &c. 

A.  PRACTICAL  TEXTBOOK  OP  THE  DISEASES  OF 

WOMEN.    Fourth  Edition,  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  ios.6d. 

[Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 


LEWIS'S  POCKET  CASE  BOOK  POR  PRACTITIONERS 

AND  STUDENTS.    Roan,  with  pencil,  3s.  6d.  nett. 


LEWIS'S  POCKET  MEDICAL  VOCABULARY. 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  32010,  roan,  3s.  6d. 


T.  R.  LEWIS,  M.B.,  f.r.s.  elect,  etc. 
Late  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University,  Surgeon-Major  Army  Medical  Staff,  &c. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  &  PATHOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES. 

Arranged  and  edited  by  Sir  Wm.  Aitken,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  G.  E.  Dobson, 
M.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  E.  Brown,  B.Sc  Crown  4to,  portrait,  5  maps, 
43  plates  including  15  chromo-lithographs,  and  67  wood  engravings, 
30s.  nett. 

*»*  A  few  copies  enly  of  this  work  remain  for  sale. 


C.  B.  LOCKWOOD,  f.r.cs. 

Hunierian  Professor,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  0/  England  ;  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern 
Hospital;   Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

HUNTERIAN   LECTURES  ON  THE  MORBID  ANA- 
TOMY, PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  HERNIA. 
36  Illustrations,  Demy  Svo,  5s. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON  LUSK,  a.m.,  m.d. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Bcllevuc  Hospital  Medical  College,  &c. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART   OP  MIDWIFERY. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  8vo,  18s. 


A.  W.  MAGFARLANE,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  edin. 
Examiner  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  Honorary  Consulting 
Physician  {late  Physician)  Kilmarnock  Infirmary. 

INSOMNIA  AND  ITS  THERAPEUTICS. 

Medium  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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,„  .  •    R  A  WD  ON  MACNAMARA. 

mttL^d^(^i^RoyM  Cf£ge  °fSurSeo'".  ^elands  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
Westmoreland  (Lock)  Government  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  &c. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OF  THE 

BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA.    Demy  32mo,  is od    [  Just  published . 


JOHN    MACPHERSON.  m.d. 

Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  H.M.  Bengal  Army  (Retired) 
Author  o]  "Cholera  in  its  Home,"  &c. 

ANNALS    OP    CHOLERA    FROM    THE  EARLIEST 

PERIODS  TO  THE  YEAR  1817.    With  a  ma?   Demy  £0,  7t  6d. 


A.  COWLEY  MALLEY,  b.a.,  m.b.,  b.ch.,  t.c.d. 
PH?T^"^I,?^OGIlJA<??CY  5    Eluding  a  description  of 

the  Wet  Collodion  and  Gelatino-Bromide  Processes,  together  with  the 
best  methods  of  Mounting  and  Preparing  Microscopic  Objects  for  Photo- 
Micrography.  Second  Edition,  with  Photographs  and  Illustrations 
crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


PATRICK   MANSON,  m.d.,  cm. 

THE  FILARIA  SANGUINIS  HOMINES  :  AND  CER- 
TAIN NEW  FORMS  OF  PARASITIC  DISEASE  IN  INDIA 
CHINA,  AND  WARM  COUNTRIES.  Illustrated  with  Plates  and 
Charts.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 


JEFFERY  A.  MARSTON,  m.d.,  c.b.,  f.r.c.s.,  m.r.c.p.  lond. 

Surgeon  General  Medical  Staff  (Retired). 

NOTES  ON  TYPHOID  FEVER:   Tropical  Life  and  its 
Sequelae.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


EDWARD   MARTIN,  a.m.,  m.d. 
MINOR   SURGERY    AND  BANDAGING   WITH  AN 

APPENDIX  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  82  Illustrations,  crown 
8vo,  4s. 


WILLIAM  MARTINDALE,  f.c.s. 
Late  Examiner  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  late  Teacher  of  Pharmacy  and  Demon- 
strator of  Materia  Medica  at  University  College, 

AND 

W.   WYNN   WESTCOTT,  m.b.  lond. 

Deputy  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 

THE  EXTRA  PHARMACOPCEIA,  with  Medical  Refer- 

ences.  and  a  Therapeutic  Index  of  Diseases  and  Symptoms.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, limp  roan,  med.  24mo,  7s.  6d. 
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WILLIAM  MARTI N DALE,  f.c.s. 

Late  Examiner  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  &c. 

COCA,  AND   COCAINE     Their  History,  Medical  and 

Economic  Uses,  and  Medicinal  Preparations.    Third  Edition,  fcap.  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

^N&kS!EuS-  of  .twelve"  thousand  PBESCBIP- 

ttla  TIONS:  being  Statistics  of  the  Frequency  of  Use  therein  of  all  Official 
UJSi  and  Unofficial  Preparations.    Fcap.  4to,  2s.  6d.  nctt.         \Now  ready. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  LABELS. 

Adapted  for  Public  and  Private  Collections.  Compiled  from  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1885,  with  the  additions  of  1890.  The  Labels  are  ar- 
ranged in  Two  Divisions: — 

Division  I.— Comprises,  with  few  exceptions,  Substances  of  Organ- 
ized Structure,  obtained  from  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  King- 
doms. 

Division  II.— Comprises  Chemical  Materia  Medica,  including  Alco- 
hols, Alkaloids,  Sugars,  and  Neutral  Bodies. 
On  plain  paper,  10s.  6d.  nett.    On  gummed  paper,  12s.  6d.  nett. 
The  24  additional  Labels  of  i8go  only,  is.  nett. 
*,*  Specimens  of  the  Labels,  of  which  there  are  over  470,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


S.  E.  MAUNSELL,  l.r.c.s.i. 

Surgeon-Major,  Medical  Staff. 

NOTES    OF    MEDICAL    EXPEBIENCES    IN  INDIA 

PRINCIPALLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE 
EYE.    With  Map,  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


ANGEL    MONEY,    m.d.  lond.,  f.r.c.p. 

Late  Assistant  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  Great  Ormond  Street. 

TBEATMENT  OP  DISEASE  IN  CHILDEEN  :  EM- 
BODYING THE  OUTLINES  OF  DIAGNOSIS  AND  THE 
CHIEF  PATHOLOGICAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CHILD- 
REN AND  ADULTS.   Second  Edition,  with  plates,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

[Lewis's  Practical  Series.) 

THE   STUDENT'S   TEXTBOOK  OF   THE  PBACTICE 

OF  MEDICINE.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


A.    STANFORD    MORTON,  m.b.,  f.r.c.s.  eng. 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Moorficlds  Ophthalmic  Hospital;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital. 

REFBACTION  OF  THE  EYE :   Its  Diagnosis,  and  the 

Correction  of  its  Errors.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  small  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 


C.  W.  MANSELL  MOULLIN,  m.a.,  m.d.  oxon.,  f.r.c.s. 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  London  Hospital;  Formerly  Radcliffe's 
Travelling  Fellow  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College  Oxford,  etc. 

ENL  ABG-E IVTENT  OF  THE  PBOSTATE :   its  Treatment 

and  Radical  Cure.    With  plates,  roy.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

SPBAINS;    THE  IB  CONSEQUENCES  AND  TBEAT- 
MENT.   Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
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_  ,       ,„  PAUL  F.  MUNDE,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Gynecology  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic ;  President  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical 
Society  and  Vue-Prestdent  of  the  British  Gynecological  Society  &c 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  PREGNANCY  PARTURI- 
TION, AND  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE.  Second  EdhSJ^S 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  ^ 

WILLIAM  MURRAY,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  lond 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  &c 

ILLJ£nT?r££I0.NS  °CF  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  IN 

MEDICINE.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  MURRELL,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p. 

a"d  LeCt>l"tr  .on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  at  Westminster  Hospital  ■ 
late  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  £c. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  CASES '  OF  POISONING. 

Seventh  Edition,  royal  321110.,  3s.  6d. 

MASSOTHERAPEUTICS,  OR  MASSAGE  AS  A  MODE 

OF  TREATMENT.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


in. 


CHRONIC    BRONCHITIS    AND    ITS  TREATMENT 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


.  HENRY  D.  NOYES,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  :  Executive 
Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  &c. 

A  TEXTBOOK  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE. 

Second  and  revised  Edition,  Illustrated  by  5  chromo-lithographic  plates, 
10  plates  in  black  and  colours  and  269  wood  engravings,  28s.  nett 


GEORGE   OLIVER,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p. 

PULSE- GAUGING:  A  Clinical  Study  of  Radial  Measure- 
ment and  Pulse  Pressure.    With  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  HARROGATE  WATERS:  Data  Chemical  and  Therapeu- 
tical, with  notes  on  the  Climate  of  Harrogate.  Addressed  to  the 
Medical  Profession.    With  Map  of  the  Wells,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  1 

ON  BEDSIDE  URINE  TESTING :  a  Clinical  Guide  to  the 

Observation  of  Urine  in  the  course  of  Work.  Fourth  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  v 


DR.  A.  ONODI. 

.  Docent  of  Rhmology  and  Laryngology  in  the  University  of  Budapest. 

THE  ANATOMY  OP  THE  NASAL  CAVITY,  AND  ITS 

ACCESSORY  SINUSES.  An  Atlas  for  Practitioners  and  Students, 
translated  by  St.  Clair  Thomson,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 
M.R.C.P.  Lond.    With  plates,  royal  8vo.  [In  preparation. 


SAMUEL  OSBORN,  f.r.c.s. 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square ;  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 

Volunteers. 

AMBULANCE    LECTURES :    FIRST  AID.     Third  Edition, 
with  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  ryusl  published. 

AMBULANCE   LECTURES:    HOME  NURSING  AND 

HYGIENE.    Second  Edi.ion,  with  Illustrations,  fcap.  Svo,  2s. 
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WILLIAM  OSLER,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  lond. 

President  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  ;  Professor  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  Physician-in-Chief  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

ON  CHOREA  AND  CHOREIFORM  AFFECTIONS. 

Demy  8vo,  ^gf  55.  [Just  ready. 

THE  CEREBRAL  PALSIES  OF  CHILDREN.  A  Clinical 

Study  from  the  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelphia.  Demy 
8vo,  5s. 


KURRE  W.  OSTROM. 

Instructor  in  Massage  and  Swedish  Movements  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine. 

MASSAGE  AND  THE  ORIGINAL  SWEDISH  MOVE- 
MENTS; their  application  to  various  diseases  of  the  body.  Second 
Edition,  with  Illustrations,  i2mo,  3s.  6d.  nett. 


CHARLES  A.  PARKER. 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Golden  Square,  London. 

POST-NASAL  GROWTHS.    Demy  8vo,  4s.  6d.     {Just  published. 


ROBERT  W.  PARKER. 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children ;  Surgeon  to  the  German 

Hospital. 

DIPHTHERIA:    ITS   NATURE  AND  TREATMENT, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  OPERATION,  AFTER- 
TREATMENT  AND  COMPLICATIONS  OF  TRACHEOTOMY. 
Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  8vo,  6s. 

CONGENITAL    CLUB-FOOT;    ITS    NATURE  AND 

TREATMENT.  With  special  reference  to  the  subcutaneous  division 
of  Tarsal  Ligaments.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 


LOUIS   C.   PARKES,  m.d.  lond.,  d.p.h. 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Chelsea. 

HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  ''HEALTH.     Third  Edition,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

[Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES,  NOTIFICATION  AND  PRE- 
VENTION.   Fcap.  8vo,  roan,  4s.  6d. 


JOHN  S.  PARRY,  m.d. 

Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Vice-President  of  the  Obstetrical  and  Pathologi- 
cal Societies  of  Philadelphia,  &c. 

EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY  ;   Its  Causes,  Species, 

Pathological  Anatomy,  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment.    8vo,  8s. 
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THEOPHILUS  PARVIN,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  School. 

LECTURES  ON  OBSTETRIC  NURSING,    Delivered  at 

the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Post  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 


E.    RANDOLPH    PEASLEE,  m.d.,  ll.d. 
Late  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College;  President 
of  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  &c,  &c. 

OVARIAN  TUMOURS  :   Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 

Treatment,  especially  by  Ovariotomy.    Illustrations,  roy.  8vo,  16s. 


LESLIE  PHILLIPS,  m.d. 

Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Skin  and  Lock  Hospital. 

MEDICATED  BATHS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OP  SEilN 

DISEASES.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


HENRY  G.  PIFFARD,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;    Surgeon  in 
Charge  of  the  New  York  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE 

SKIN.  With  50  full  page  Original  Plates  and  33  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  4to,  £2  12s.  6d.  nett. 


G.  V.  POORE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Professor  of  Medica  Jurisprudence,  University  College;  Assistant  Physician  to,  and  Physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  Throat  Department  of,  University  College  Hospital. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OP 

THE  MOUTH  AND  THROAT.  With  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  8vo, 
38.  6d. 


R.  DOUGLAS  POWELL,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p., 

Physician  Extra-ordinary  to  H.M.  the  Queen  ;  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  at  Brompton. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  PLEURJE,  INCLUD- 
ING CONSUMPTION.  Fourth  Edition,  with  coloured  plates  and 
wood  engravings,  8vo,  18s.  [Now  ready 


TABLE    OP    PHYSICAL    EXAMINATION   OP  THE 

LUNGS  :  with  Note  on  International  Nomenclature  of  Physical  Signs 
(reprinted  fiom  Dr.  Powell's  "  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,").  On  one 
sheet,  66. 


HERBERT  A.  POWELL,  m.a.,  m.d.,  m.ch.  oxon.,  f.r.c.s.e. 

THE     SURGICAL    ASPECT     OF     TRAUMATIC  IN- 
SANITY.    Medium  8vo,  28.  6d. 
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URBAN  PRITCHARD,  m.d.  edin.,  p.r.c.s.  eng. 
Professor  of  Aural  Surgery  at  King's  College,  London  ;  Aural  Surgeon  to  King's  College 
Hospital;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DISEASES  OP  THE  EAR  FOR  THE 

USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS.  Second  Edition, 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  5s.         [Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 


CHARLES  W.  PURDY,  m.d.  (queen's  univ.) 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic,  &c.,&c. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  AND  THE  ALLIED  AFFECTIONS 

OF  THE  KIDNEYS.    With  illustrations,  large  8vo,  8s.  6d. 


DR.  THEODOR  PUSCHMANN. 

Public  Professor  in  Ordinary  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FROM  THE 

MOST  REMOTE  TO  THE  MOST  RECENT  TIMES.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Evan  H.  Hare,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 
L.S.A.    Demy  8vo,  21s. 


C.  H.  RALFE,  M.A.,  M.D.  CANTAB.,  F.R.C.P.  LOND. 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital;  Examiner  in  Medicine  to  the  University  of 

Durham,  &c,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES   OF  THE 

KIDNEYS  AND  URINARY  DERANGEMENTS.  With  Illustra- 
tions, crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  [Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 


FRANCIS  H.  RANKIN,  m.d. 

President  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society. 

HYGIENE  OP  CHILDHOOD.  Suggestions  for  the  care 
of  Children  after  the  Period  of  Infancy  to  the  completion  of  Puberty. 
Crown  8vo,  3s. 


AMBROSE  L.  RANNEY,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Professor  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  ill  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  &c. 

THE  APPLIED  ANATOMY  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYS- 
TEM.   Second  Edition,  238  Illustrations,  large  8vo,  21s. 


H.  A.  REEVES,  f.r.c.s.  edin. 

Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Teacher  0/  Practical  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital ; 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

BODILY  DEFORMITIES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT: 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  ORTHOPAEDICS.  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  [Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 


RALPH  RICHARDSON,  m.a.,  m.d. 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  LIFE :  An  Introductory  Chap- 
ter to  Pathology.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcap.  4-to, 
10s.  6d. 
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W.  RICHARDSON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
REMARKS  ON  DIABETES,  ESPECIALLY  IN  REFER- 
ENCE TO  TREATMENT.    Demy  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


SAMUEL,  RIDEAL,  d.sc.  (lond.),  f.i.c,  f.c.s.,  f.g.s. 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
I. 

PRACTICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY;   The  Detection 

and  Properties  of  some  of  the  more  important  Organic  Compounds. 
i2mo,  2s.  6d. 

ii. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS, 

required  at  the  First  Examination  of  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board  in 
England.    Foolscap  8vo,  2s. 


J.  JAMES  RIDGE,  m.d. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Enfield. 

ALCOHOL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH.    Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  2s. 


E.  A.  RIDSDALE. 

Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

COSMIC  EVOLUTION  ;  being  Speculations  on  the  Origin 

of  our  Environment.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 


SYDNEY  RINGER,  m.d.,  f.r.s. 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  University  College;  Physician  to, 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in,  University  College  Hospital. 

I. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

Twelfth  Edition  thoroughly  revised,  8vo,  15s. 

11. 

ON     THE     TEMPERATURE     OF     THE     BODY  AS 

A  MEANS  OF  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  IN  PHTHISIS. 
Second  Edition,  small  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


R.  LAWTON  ROBERTS,  m.d.  lond.,  d.p.h.  camb.,  m.r.c.s.  eng. 
Honorary  Life  Member  of,  and  Lecturer  and  Examiner  to,  the  St.  John  Ambulance 

Association. 

I. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES  ON  AMBULANCE  WORK. 

Fourth  Edition,  copiously  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

11. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES  ON  NURSING  AND  HY- 
GIENE.   Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vn,  2s.  6d. 
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FREDERICK  T.  ROBERTS,  m.d.,  b.sc,  p.r.c.p. 

Professor  of  Materia  Mcdica  ami  Therapeutics  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University 
College;  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital ;  Consulting  Physician 


to  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  &c. 


I. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  large  8vo,  21s.  [Just  Published. 

11. 

THE  OFFICINAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Second  Edition,  entirely  rewritten  in  accordance  with  the  latest  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

in. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ADDITIONS  MADE  TO  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPCEIA,  1890.    Fcap.  8vo,  is. 


D.  B.  ST.  JOHN  ROOSA,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School; 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EAR:  Including  a  Sketch  ol  Aural  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Seventh  Edition,  Illustrated,  large  8vo,  25s. 


ROBSON  ROOSE,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  f.c.s. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  &c. 
I. 

GOUT,   AND   ITS    RELATIONS    TO    DISEASES  OF 

THE  LIVER  AND  KIDNEYS.    Seventh  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

11. 

NERVE  PROSTRATION  AND  OTHER  FUNCTIONAL 

DISORDERS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  18s. 

in. 

LEPROSY  AND  ITS  PREVENTION:  as  Illustrated  by 

Norwegian  Experience.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  ROSE,  m.b.,  b.s.  lond.,  f.r.c.s. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital. 

HARELIP  AND  CLEFT  PALATE.     With  Illustrations,  demy 
8vo,  6s. 


BERNARD    ROTH,  f.r.c.s. 

Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London ;  Member  of  the  Clinical  and  Pathological  Societies 
and  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Schools'  Association. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF 

THE  SPINE.  With  Photographic  and  other  Illustrations,  demy  8vo, 
58. 
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J.   BURDON   SANDERSON,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 
Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  COURSE    OF  PRACTICAL 

EXERCISES  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.     With  the  co-operation  of  F.J  M 
Page,  B.Sc,  F.C.S. ;  W.  North,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  and  Aug.  Waller,  M.D. 
Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


W.  H.  O.  SANKEY,  m.d.  lond.,  f.r.c.p. 
Late  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  University  College,  London,  etc. 

LECTURES  ON  MENTAL  DISEASE.    Second  Edition,  with 
coloured  Plates,  8vo,  12s.  6d. 


JOHN  SAVORY. 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London. 

A  COMPENDIUM   OP  DOMESTIC   MEDICINE  AND 

COMPANION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST:  Intended  as  a 
source  of  easy  reference  for  Clergymen,  Master  Mariners,  and  Tra- 
vellers ;  and  for  Families  resident  at  a  distance  from  professional  assist- 
ance.   Tenth  Edition,  sm.  8vo,  5s. 


DR.  C.  SCHIMMELBUSCH. 

Privat-docent  and  Assistant  Surgeon  in  Prof.  v.  Bergmann's  University  Clinic  at  Berlin. 

THE  ASEPTIC  TREATMENT  OP  WOUNDS. 

With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Dr.  E.  von  Bergmann.  Translated  from 
the  Second  German  Edition  by  A.  T.  Rake,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  Registrar  and  Pathologist  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren.   With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  {Nearly  ready. 


E.  SCHMIEGE LOW,  m.d. 

Consulting  Physician  in  Laryngology  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  and  Director  of  the  Oto- 
Laryngological  Department  in  the  Polyclinic  at  Copenhagen. 

ASTHMA :   Especially  in  its  Relation  to  Nasal  Disease. 

Demy  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


DR.  B.  S.  SCHULTZE. 

Professor  of  Gynecology  ;  Director  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  of  the  Gynecological  Clinic 

at  Jena. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  DIS- 
PLACEMENTS OF  THE  UTERUS.  Translated  by  J.  J.  Macan, 
M.A.,  M.R.C.S.  and  edited  by  A.  V.  Macan,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,  Master  of 
the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin.  With  120  Illustrations,  medium 
8vo,  123.  6d. 
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JOHN    SHAW,  M.D.  LOND.,  M.R.C.P. 
Obstetric  Physician  to  the  North-West  London  Hospital. 

ANTISEPTICS  IN  OBSTETRIC  NURSING.  A  Text- 
book for  Nurses  on  the  Application  of  Antiseptics  to  Gynecology  and 
Midwifery.    Coloured  plate  and  woodcuts,  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


A.  J.  C.  SKENE,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

TREATISE   ON  THE   DISEASES   OF  WOMEN,  FOR 

THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS.  Second 
Edition,  with  coloured  plates  and  251  engravings,  large  8vo,  28s. 


J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  m.d. 

Physician  to  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum ;   Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children 
in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    DISEASES    OP  INFANCY 

AND  CHILDHOOD.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  large  8vo, 
21s. 


FRANCIS  W.  SMITH,  m.b.,  b.s. 

THE  SALINE  WATERS  OF  LEAMINGTON.  Second  Edit., 
with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  is.  nett. 


JOHN  KENT  SPENDER,  m.d.  lond. 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath. 

THE  EARLY  SYMPTOMS  AND  THE  EARLY  TREAT- 
MENT OF  OSTEO-ARTHRITIS,  commonly  called  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis,  with  special  reference  to  the  Bath  Thermal  Waters.  Sm.  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 


LOUIS   STARR,  m.d. 

Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia ;  late  Clinical  Professor  0/ 
Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

HYGIENE  OF  THE  NURSERY.   Including  the  General 

Regimen  and  Feeding  of  Infants  and  Children  ;  Massage,  and  the 
Domestic  Management  of  the  Ordinary  Emergencies  of  Early  Life. 
Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


JAMES   STARTIN,  m.b.,  m.r.c.s. 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Loudon  Skin  Hospital. 
I. 

A  PHARMACOPOEIA  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Third  Edition,  32mo,  2s.  6d. 

11. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PARASITIC    DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN.  VEGETOID  AND  ANIMAL.  With  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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in*  ■    u     ^Y.i  I'  STEAVENSON,  m.d. 

Late  m  charge  of  the  Electrical  Department  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

AND 

1,  j .         H.  LEWIS  JONES,  m.a.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p. 

rg'  °ftHe  Electrical  Department  in  St.  Bartholomew',  Hospital 

MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.    A  Practical  Handbook  for 

Students  and  Pract.t.oners.    With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo  gs 

[Lewis's  Practical  Series.] 


JOHN  LINDSAY  STEVEN,  m.d. 

Assistant  Physician  and  Pathologist,  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  ■  Phvsirin,,       n„t  a„,-  , 
Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  C&ldr^n,  ofasgowTle^ 

and  Queen  Margaret  Colleges,  Glasgow,  &c.  S 

™E  PATHOLOGY   OF   MEDIASTINAL  TUMOURS 

With  special  reference  to  Diagnosis.    With  Plates,  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


LEWIS   A.   STIMSON,  b.a.,  m.d. 
Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue  Hospitals  ;  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  6-c. 

A  MANUAL  OP  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

Second  Edition,  with  three  hundred  and  forty-two  Illustrations,  post 
8vo,  ios.  6d.  r 


ADOLF  STRUMPELL. 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinique  at  Erlangen. 

TEXT-BOOK    OP    MEDICINE    FOR  STUDENTS 

AND  PRACTITIONERS.  Second  Edition  translated  from  the  German 
by  Dr.  H.  F.  Vickery  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Knapp,  with  Editorial  Notes  by 
Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  etc.  Complete  in  one  large  vol.,  with  ng  Illustrations,  imp 
8vo,  28s. 


JUKES  DE  STYRAP,  m.k.q.cp.,  etc. 

Physician-Extraordinary,  late  Physician  in  Ordinary,  to  the  Salop  Infirmary  ;  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  South  Salop  and  Montgomeryshire  Infirmaries,  etc. 

I. 

THE  YOUNG  PRACTITIONER:   WITH  PRACTICAL 

HINTS  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS,  AS  SUBSIDIARY 
AIDS,  FOR  HIS  GUIDANCE  ON  ENTERING  INTO  PRIVATE 
PRACTICE.    Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  nctt. 

11. 

A  CODE  OP  MEDICAL  ETHICS:   "WITH  GENERAL 

AND  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE 
FACULTY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE  COMPLEX  RELA- 
TIONS OF  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE.  Third  Edition,  demy  8vo 
38.  nett.  1  ' 

in. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  TARIFFS. 

Fourth  Edition,  fcaj/.  4to,  revised  and  enlarged,  2s.  nett. 

IV. 

THE   YOUNG   PRACTITIONER:     HIS    CODE  AND 

TARIFF.    Being  the  above  three  works  in  one  volume.     Demy  8vo 
ios.  6d.  nett. 
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C.  W.  SUCKLING,  m.d.lond.,  m.r.c.p. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  the  Queen's  College,  Physician  to  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  etc. 

I. 

ON    THE    DIAGNOSIS    OF     DISEASES    OP  THE 

BRAIN,  SPINAL  CORD,  AND  NERVES.  With  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

ii. 

ON    THE    TREATMENT    OP    DISEASES    OP  THE 

NERVOUS   SYSTEM.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


JOHN  BLAND  SUTTON,  f.r.c.s. 

Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Erasmus  Wilson  Lecturer,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  England. 

LIGAMENTS  :  THEIR  NATURE  AND  MORPHOLOGY. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


HENRY  R.  SWANZY,  a.m.,  m.b.,  f.r.c.s.i. 

Examiner  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery  m  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland;  Surgeon  to  the  National  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  Dublin. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE  AND 

THEIR  TREATMENT.  Fourth  Edition,  Illustrated  with  wood- 
engravings,  coloured  plates,  colour  tests,  etc.,  small  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


EUGENE  S.  TALBOT,  m.d.,  d.d.s. 

Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  ;  Lecturer  on  Dental 
Pathology  and  Surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

IRREGULARITIES    OF    THE    TEETH   AND  THEIR 

TREATMENT.    With  152  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


ALBERT  TAYLOR. 
Associate  Sanitary  Institute;  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square,  etc. 

THE  SANITARY    INSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK. 

With  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo.,  5s. 


H.  COUPLAND  TAYLOR,  m.d. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

WANDERINGS    IN     SEARCH     OP     HEALTH,  OR 

MEDICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS 
FOREIGN   HEALTH  RESORTS.    With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
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^ND^^c^u^^MEfT   OF  CONSUMPTION 

1U  uicsiiAbJib.   Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  3s.  6d„ 


„P-  HACK  TUKE,  m.d.,  ll.d. 
fprrp      TAra  A  ™°W  °Ltke  R°yal  ColUS'  of  Physicians,  London. 

TH?ANS!A?fmy^,7sT=E    UNITED    STATES  AND 


DR.  R.  ULTZMANN. 
ON  STERILITY  AND  IMPOTENCE  IN  MAN  Translated 
M  R  c  s    «man        ™T  and  addkions  ^  Arthur  CofpER^R  ?^ 
Kratt^Svo,  lhs^StminSt-  General  °W«y  Whh 


W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  md    ll  d 

nxc-d  a  ~^L°feSJZ0f  SUrg"y  in  m  B"Uvue  Host>ital  Medical  College. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM:  And  the  Surgery  of  the 
Lower  Bowel.    Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations  Svo  4s  7  °*  th& 


p  .       ,  ALFRED  VOGEL,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Dor  pat,  Russia 

ch™nCa^-^atise        the  diseases  of 

CHILDREN.    Third  Ed.tion,  translated  and  edited  by  H.  Raphael 
M.D.,  {lom  th   Elg    h  Qerman  Ed;        illustrated  b    L  1  tho Graphic 
plates,  part  coloured,  royal  8vo,  i8s.  "™oDrapnic 


A.  DUNBAR  WALKER,  m.d.,  c. 

T^?,  KENT'S  MEDICAL  NOTE  BOOK. 

Oblong  post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


„  A.    J.    WALL,    M.D.  LOND. 

1  ellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England ;   of  the  Medical  Staff  of  H.  M  Indian 

Army  (Retired  List), 

ASIATIC  CHOLERA:   ITS  HISTORY  PATHnmpv 

AND  MODERN  TREATMENT.    Demy  8*  is'.  PATHOLOGY, 


JOHN   RICHARD  WARDELL,  m.d.  edin.,  f.r.c.p.  lond 

Late  Consulting  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital  Tunbridge  Wells 

C°£™B.  UNIONS  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND  THE  PRAC- 

TICE  OK  MEDICINE.    Medium  8vo,  21s.  rxvao 
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W.   SPENCER  WATSON,  b.m.  lond.,  f.r.c.s.  eng. 

Surgeon  to  the  Throat  Department  of  the  Great  Northern  Hospital;  Senior  Surgeon  to  tht 
Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

I. 

DISEASES   OP   THE   NOSE   AND   ITS  ACCESSORY 

CAVITIES.    Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

II. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  LACHRY- 
MAL PASSAGES.    With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  2S.  6d. 

III. 

EYEBALL-TENSION :    Its  Effects  on  the  Sight  and  its 

Treatment.    With  woodcuts,  p.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IV. 

ON  ABSCESS  AND  TUMOURS  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Post  8vo,  2S.  6d. 


FRANCIS  H.  WELCH,  f.r.c.s. 

Surgeon  Major,  A  .M.D. 

ENTERIC  PEVER :  as  Illustrated  by  Army  Data  at  Home 

and  Abroad,  its  Prevalence  and  Modifications,  ^Etiology,  Pathology  and 
Treatment.    8vo,  5s.  fid. 


W.  WYNN  WESTCOTT,  m.b. 
Deputy  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 

SUICIDE;   its  History,  Literature,  Jurisprudence,  and 

Prevention.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


FRANK  J.  WETHERED,  m.d. 

Medical  Registrar  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Medicine  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School ;    late  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
City  of  London  Chest  Hospital,  Victoria  Park. 

MEDICAL  MICROSCOPY.    A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the 

Microscope  in  Medical  Practice.    With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  as. 

[Lf.wis's  Practical  Series.] 


E.  G.  WHITTLE,  m.d.  lond.,  f.r.c.s.  eng. 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Brighton. 

CONGESTIVE  NEURASTHENIA,  OR  INSOMNIA  AND 

NERVE  DEPRESSION.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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SIR  JOHN  WILLIAMS    rart    »,  „  „ 
Consulting  PHysician  to  W^S^^^gSl  ^ol^k.R  H 

rrtncess  Beatrice,  &c. 


E.  F.  WILLOUGHBY,  m.d.  lond. 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  SPECIFIC  DISTP A «mp«* 

OR  STUDIES    IN  CETIOLOGY,  IMMUNIT^AND^ROP™ 

LAAlb.     OVO,  2S.  Du. 


„t   .  .     E:   T-    WILSON,  m.b.  oxon.,  f.r.c.p.  lond 
Physician  to  the  Cheltenham  General  Hospital;  Associate  Metropolitan  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

DISINPECTANTS  AND  ANTISEPTICS:  HOW  TO  USE 

THEM.    In  Packets  of  one  doz.  price  is.,  by  post  is.  id. 

[Just  thoroughly  revised. 


,  p  ,         ,n  DR-  F-  WINCKEL. 
Formerly  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Gynaecological  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Rostock 

T^t,PA?'?OIjOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  CHILD- 

c  j  A  Treatl!e/or  Physicians  and  Students.  Translated  from  the 
becond  German  Edition,  with  many  additional  notes  by  the  Author 
by  J.  R.  Chadwick,  M.D.    8vo,  14s.  ' 


BERTRAM  C.  A.  WINDLE,  m.a.,  m.d.  dubl. 
Professor  01  Anatomy  m  the  Queen's  College,  Birmingham ;  Examiner  in  Anatomy  in  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Durham. 

A  HANDBOOK  OP  SURFACE  ANATOMY  AND  LAND- 
MARKS.   Illustrated,  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


EDWARD  WOAKES,  m.d.  lond. 

Senior  Aural  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Aural  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital ;  Surgeon 
to  the  London  Throat  Hospital. 
I. 

ON  DEAFNESS,  GIDDINESS  AND  NOISES  IN  THE 

HEAD.    Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  8vo.  [hi  preparation. 

POST-NASAL  CATARRH, 'AND  DISEASES  OF  THE 

NOSE  CAUSING  DEAFNESS.    With  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

ill. 

NASAL  POLYPUS:  WITH  NEURALGIA,  HAY-FEVER 

AND  ASTHMA,  IN  RELATION  TO  ETHMOIDITIS.  With 
Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


HENRY  WOODS,  b.a.,  f.g.s. 

SONTOLOGY-INV 

[Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuais.] 


ELEMENTARY  PALAEONTOLOGY  INVERTEBRATE. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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DAVID  YOUNG,  m.c,  m.b.,  m.d. 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh  ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  etc. 

ROME  IN"  WINTER  AND  THE  TUSCAN  HILLS  IN 

SUMMER.  A  Contribution  to  the  Climate  of  Italy.  Small 
8vo,  6s. 


HERMANN  VON  ZEISSL,  m.d. 

Late  Professor  at  the  Imperial  Royal  University  oj  Vienna. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  SYPHILIS  AND  ALLIED  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 
Second  Edition,  revised  by  M.  von  Zeissl,  M.D.,  Privat-Docent  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Syphilis  at  the  Imperial  Royal  University  of 
Vienna.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Raphael,  M.D.,  Attending 
Physician  for  Diseases  of  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Syphilis,  Bellevue 
Hospital,  Out-Patient  Department.    Large  8vo,  18s. 


OSWALD  ZIEMSSEN,  m.d. 

Knight  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Crown. 

THE  TREATMENT  OP   CONSTITUTIONAL  SYPHI- 
LIS.   Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Lewis's  Diet  Charts. 

Price  6s.  6d.  per  packet  of  ioo  chart?,  by  post  6s.  iojd. 
A  suggestive  set  of  diet  tables  for  the  use  of  Physicians,  for  handing  to  patients  after 
consultation,  modified  to  suit  individual  requirements,  for  Albuminuria,  Alcoholism, 
Anaamia  and  Debility,  Constipation,  Diabetes,  Diarrhcea,  Dyspepsia,  Fevers,  Gout,  Ner- 
vous Diseases,  Obesity,  Phthisis,  Rheumatism  (chronic),  with  blank  chart  for  other  dis- 
eases. 

Lewis's  Pour-Hour  Temperature  Charts. 

25s.  per  1000,  14s.  per  500,  3s.  6d.  per  100,  2s.  per  50,  if.  per  20, 
carriage  free. 

This  form  has  been  drawn  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  chart  on  which  the  tem- 
perature and  other  observations  can  be  recorded  at  intervals  of  four  hours.  They  will  be 
found  most  convenient  in  hospital  and  private  practice.    Each  chart  will  last  a  week. 

Clinical  Charts  for  Temperature  Observations,  etc. 

Arranged  by  W.  Rigden,  M.R.C.S.     50s.  per  1000,  28s.  per  500. 
15s.  per  250,  7s.  per  100,  or  is.  per  dozen. 
Each  Chart  is  arranged  for  four  weeks,  and  is  ruled  at  the  back  for  making  notes  of 
Cases;  they  are  convenient  in  size,  and  are  suitable  both  for  hospital  and  private  practice. 

Lewis's  Clinical  Chart,  specially  designed  for  use  with  the 

Visiting  List.  This  Temperature  Chart  is  arranged  for  four  weeks  and 
measures  6x3  inches.  30s.  per  1000,  16s.  6d.  per  500,  3s.  6d.  per  100, 
is.  per  25,  6d.  per  12. 

Lewis's  Nursing  Chart. 

25s.  per  1000,  14s.  per  500,  3s.  6d.  per  100,  2s.  per  50,  or  is.  per  20. 
These  Charts  afford  a  ready  method  of  recording  the  progress  of  the  case 
from  day  to  day. 

Boards  to  hold  the  Charts,  price  is. 

Chart  for  Recording  the  Examination  of  Urine, 

40s.  per  1000  ;  25s.  per  500 ;  15s.  per  250;  7s.  6d.  per  100  ;  is.  per  10. 
These  Charts  are  designed  for  the  use  of  Medical  Men,  Analysts,  and 
others  making  examinations  of  the  urine  of  patients,  and  afford  a  very 
ready  and  convenient  method  of  recording  the  results  of  the  examination. 
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LEWIS'S  PRACTICAL  SERIES. 

^^^\^°[^S^  if  published,  embracing  the 
well-known  Hospital  PhysWan and  W.J      Volumes/re  by 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

By  F.  de  HAVILLAND   HALL,   M.D     FRCP    T  nnA'    di    •  • 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  WORK 

By  HENRY  R.  KENWOOD,  M.B.  DPH    FT1!    Tnc^„„»     •    >u    «    .  . 

HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
MANUAL  OF  OPHTHALMIC  PRACTICE. 

By  C.  HIGGENS,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Guv's  Hn™t,|.  T  . 
on  Ophthalmology  at  Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School!    HlVstra" ons,  cr.  8vo 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXTBOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

By  A.  H.  N.  LEWERS,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital,  etc.    Fourth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo?ios  6d 

AN/ESTHETICS  THEIR  USES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

By    DUDLEY     W.    BUXTON,    M.D.,     B.S.,    M.R.C.P.    Administrator  of 

w"th"lte,,"nd  Le«UrerBin  University  College  Hospital/etc.     Second  Edi  ion 
witn  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE  IN  CHILDREN. 

,By  c^,G%-1f;I0NEJ'  M-D-  F  R-CP.,  late  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hosoital 
lor  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street.    Second  editionf cr.  8vo, 10s  6d 

ON  FEVERS:  THEIR  HISTORY,  ETIOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS  PROGNOSIS 

AND  TREATMENT.    By  ALEXANDER  COLLIE   ALD   Aberd.  M  R  C  p' 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS 

AND  PRACTITIONERS.    By  URBAN  PRITCHARD,  M.D  Edin.  F  R  C  S 

wilhin  r°.  S."°r  °f  Aura'o Surfc'ery  at  Kine's  College,  London.     Second  Edition 
with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  js. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES  OF  THE   KIDNEYS  AND 

URINARY  DERANGEMENTS.    By  C.   H.  RALFE,  M.A     M  D  Cantab 
F.R.C.P    Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital;    Examiner  in'  Medicine 
to  the  University  ol  Durham,  etc.,  etc.    Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

DENTAL  SURGERY  FOR  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  AND  STUDENTS 

OF  MEDICINE.   By  ASHLEY  W.  BARRETT,  M.B.  Lond   M  R  C  S    L  D  S 
Dental  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
London  Hospital.    Second  edition,  with  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

BODILY  DEFORMITIES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT:  A  HANDBOOK  OF 

PRACTICAL  ORTHOPEDICS.  By  H.  A.  REEVES,  F.R.C  S  Bdln  Senior 
Assistant  Surgeon  and  Teacher  of  Practical  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital 
etc.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo,  89  6a.  '  1 

*.*  Further  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  courst. 
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THE  NEW  SYDENHAM   SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

President: — X.  Bryant,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Honorary  Secretary : — Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Treasurer: — W.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  M.D.,  F.S.A; 
Secretary  :— J.  Hutchinson,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 


Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 


The  Society  issues  translations  of  recent  standard  works  by  continental  authors  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  to  the  profession. 

Amongst  works  recently  issued  are  "  Sir  William  Gull's  Collected  Works,"  "  Laveran's 
Paludism,"  "  Pozzi's  Gynecology,"  "  Fliigge's  Micro-Organisms,"  "  Cohnheim's  Patho- 
logy," "Henoch's  Children,"  "  Spiegelberg's  Midwifery,"  "  Hirsch's  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Pathology,"  "Ewald's  Disorders  of  Digestion,"  works  by  Charcot,  Duchenne, 
Begbie,  Billroth,  Graves,  Koch,  Hebra,  Guttmann,  etc. 

The  Society  also  has  in  hand  an  Atlas  of  Pathology  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  a  valu- 
able and  exhaustive  "Lexicon  of  Medicine  and  the  Allied  Sciences." 

The  Annual  Report,  with  full  list  of  works  published,  and  all  further  information  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


PERIODICAL  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  H.  K.  LEWIS. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  DERMATOLOGY.  Edited  by  William  Anderson, 
H.  G.  Brooke,  H.  Radcliffe  Crocker,  T.  Colcott  Fox,  Stephen  Mackenzie,  Malcolm 
Morris,  J.  F.  Payne  and  J.  J.  Pringle.  Published  monthly,  is.  Annual  Subscription, 
12s.  post  free. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  George  J.  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Published 
monthly,  2S.     Annual  subscription,  20s.  post  free. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.  A  Weekly  Review  of  Medicine.  Annual 
Subscription,  Thirty  Shillings,  post  free. 

THE  THERAPEUTIC  GAZETTE.  A  Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Science  of 
Pharmacology,  and  to  the  introduction  of  New  Therapeutic  Agents,  Edited  by  Dr.  R. 
M.  Smith.    Annual  Subscription,  ios.,  post  free. 

THE  GLASGOW  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.    Published  Monthly.    Annual  Subscription, 

20s.,  post  free.    Single  numbers,  2S.  each. 
LIVERPOOL  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  JOURNAL,  including  the  Proceedings  of 

the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution.    Published  twice  yearly,  3s.  6d.  each  number. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Volumes  I.  to  VI.,  8vo,  ios.  6d.  each. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL,  REPORTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  AND 
Pathological  Registrars  for  1883  to  1892.    Demy  8vo,  2s".  6d.  nett  each  volume. 

ARCHIVES  OF  PEDIATRICS.  A  Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Diseases  of  Infants 
and  Children.    Edited  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Watson.    Annual  Subscription,  12s.  6d.,  post  free. 


*,*  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  leading  publishing 
firms  in  America,  and  has  transactions  with  them  for  the  sale  of  his  pub- 
lications in  that  country.  Advantageous  arrangements  are  made  in  the 
interests  of  Authors  for  the  publishing  of  their  works  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lewis's  publications  can  be  procured  of  all  Booksellers  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 
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